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PREFACE. 


^/W^M«WW«A^>M/«MAMAA«« 


The  first  English  translation  of  the  Essays  of  Montaigne  was  executed  by  John 
Florio,  Italian  and  French  tutor  to  Prince  Henry,  son  of  James  I.,  and  is  entitled : 
"  The  Essaies,  or  Morally  Politike,  and  Militarie  Discourses  of  Lord  Michael  de 
Montaigne,  Knight  of  the  Noble  Order  of  St.  Michael,  &c."  It  was  first  published 
in  1603,  and  was  reprinted  in  1613,  and  again  in  1632.  The  form  is  a  single 
volume  folio,  and  it  is  dedicated — "  To  the  most  Royal  and  Renowned  Majestic 
of  the  High-borne  Princess  Anna  of  Denmark,  by  the  grace  of  God,  Queene  of 
England,  Scotland,  France,  and  Ireland,  &c."  The  Essays  are  prefaced  by  a 
copy  of  verses,  in  Italian,  addressed  to  the  same  princess ;  a  preface  to  the 
reader,  and  some  complimentary  verses  to  <<  his  deare  brother  and  fiiende,  Mr. 
John  Florio,"  firom  <<  Samuel  Daniel,  one  of  the  Gentlemen  Extraordinary  of  her 
Majestie's  most  Royal  Privie  Chamber."  There  is  also  an  engraved  title-page, 
of  Oie  most  ornate  description. 

The  translation  by  Charles  Cotton  appeared  somewhere  about  the  year  1680^ 
but  I  have  not  been  able  to  ascertain  the  exact  date.  It  is  dedicated  in  the 
following  terms : — 

"  To  the  Right  Honourable  Gsorgk,  MarquisSj  Earl^  and  Viscount  Halifax^  Baron  of  Eland^ 
Lord  Privy  Seal,  and  one  of  his  Majesty^s  most  Honourable  Privy  Council. 

"  My  Lord, — If  I  have  set  down  the  only  opportunity  I  ever  had  of  kissiDg  your  lordship's 
hands  amongst  the  happy  encounters  of  my  life,  and  take  this  occasion,  so  many  years  after, 
to  tell  you  80,  your  lordship  will  not,  I  hope,  think  yourself  injured  by  such  a  declaration  from 
a  man  that  honours  you ;  nor  condemn  my  ambition,  when  I  publish  to  the  world  that  I  am 
not  altogether  unknown  to  you.  Your  lordship,  perad venture,  may  have  forgot  a  conversation 
80  little  worthy  your  remembrance :  but  the  memory  of  your  lordship's  obliging  fashion  to 
me  all  that  time,  can  never  die  with  me  ]  and  though  my  acknowledgment  arrives  thus  late 
at  yon,  I  have  never  left  it  at  home  when  1  went  abroad  into  the  best  company.  My  lord,  I 
cannot,  I  would  not  flatter  you,  I  do  not  think  your  lordship  capable  of  being  flattered,  neither 
am  I  inclined  to  do  it  to  those  that  are ;  but  I  cannot  forbear  to  say  that  I  then  received  such 
an  impression  of  your  virtue  and  noble  nature,  as  will  stay  with  roe  for  ever.  This  will 
either  excuse  the  liberty  I  presume  to  take  in  this  dedication,  or,  at  least,  make  it  no  wonder ; 
and  I  am  ^  confident  in  your  lordship's  generosity  that  I  assure  myself  you  will  not  deny 
your  protection  to  a  man  whose  greatest  public  crime  is  that  of  an  ill  writer.  A  better  book 
(if  there  be  a  better  of  the  kind — ^in  the  original  I  mean)  had  been  a  present  more  fitly  suited 
to  your  lordship's  quality  and  merit,  and  to  my  devotion.  I  could  hardly  wish  it  such :  but 
as  it  ifl^  I  lay  it  at  your  lordship's  feet,  together  with,  my  lord,  your  lordship's  most  humble 
and  most  obedient  servant, 

Digitiz9«^»^  Cotton." 
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The  dedication  is  followed  by  this  letter  from  Lord  Halifax: — 

This  far  Charlxs  Cotton,  Esq.,  at  his  House  at  Birisford.—  To  be  left  at 
Ashbume  in  Derbyshire. 

"Sir, — I  have  too  long  delayed  my  thanks  to  yow  for  grring  me  snch  an  obliging  eridence 
of  yonr  remembrance :  that  alone  wouid  have  been  a  welcome  present,  but  when  joined 
with  the  book  in  the  world  I  am  best  entertained  with,  it  raiseth  a  strong  desire  in  me  to  be 
better  known,  where  I  am  sure  to  be  so  much  pleased.  I  have  till  now  thought  wit  could 
not  be  translated,  and  do  still  retain  so  much  of  that  opinion,  that  I  believe  it  impossible, 
except  by  one  whose  genius  cometh  up  to  that  of  the  author.  You  have  the  original  strength 
of  bis  thought,  that  it  almost  tempts  a  man  to  believe  the  transmigration  of  souls,  and  that 
his,  being  used  to  hills,  is  come  to  the  moor-lands,  to  reward  us  here  in  England,  for  doing 
him  more  right  than  his  country  will  afford  him.  He  hath,  by  your  means,  mended  his  first 
edition.  To  transplant  and  make  him  qurs  is  not  only  a  valuable  acquisition  to  us,  but  a 
just  censure  of  the  critical  impertinence  of  those  French  scribblers  who  have  taken  pains  to 
make  little  cavils  and  exceptions  to  lessen  the  reputation  of  this  great  man,  whom  nature 
hath  made  too  big  to  confine  him  to  the  exactness  of  a  studied  style.  He  let  his  mind  have 
its  full  flight,  and  showeth,  by  a  generous  kind  of  negligence,  that  he  did  not  write  for  praise, 
but  to  give  the  world  a  true  picture  of  himself  and  of  mankind.  He  scorned  affected 
periods,  or  to  please  the  mistaken  reader  with  an  empty  chime  of  words.  He  hath  no 
affection  to  set  himself  out,  and  dependeth  wholly  upon  the  natural  force  of  what  is  his  own, 
and  the  excellent  application  of  what  he  borroweth. 

«  Yon  see,  sir,  I  have  kindness  enough  for  Monsieur  de  Montaigne  to  be  your  rival  3  but 
nobody  can  now  pretend  to  be  in  equal  competition  with  you :  I  do  willingly  yield  it  is  no 
small  matter  for  a  man  to  do  to  a  more  prosperous  lover;  and  if  }-ou  will  repay  this  piece  of 
JQStioe  with  another,  pray  believe  that  he  who  can  translate  such  an  author  without  doing 
him  wrong,  must  not  only  make  me  glad  but  proud  of  being  his  very  humble  servant, 

"Halifax." 

Mr.  Cotton  prefaces  his  translation  in  the  following  terms: — 

"My  design  in  attempting  this  tmnslation  was  to  present  my  country  with  a  true  copy  of 
a  very  brave  original.  How  far  I  have  succeeded  in  that  design,  is  left  to  every  one  to 
judge ;  and  I  expect  to  be  the  more  gently  censured,  for  having  myself  so  modest  an  opinioa 
of  my  own  performance^  as  to  confess  that  the  author  has  suffered  by  me  as  well  as  the 
former  translator;  though  I  hope,  and  dare  afl^^,  the  misinterpretations  I  shall  be  found 
guilty  of  are  neither  so  numerous  nor  so  gross.  I  cannot  discern  my  own  errors ;  it  were 
impafdoDable  in  me  if  I  oould,  and  did  not  mend  them ;  but  I  can  see  his  (except  when  we 
are  both  mistaken),  and  those  I  have  corrected ;  but  I  am  not  so  ill-natured  as  to  show  where. 
In  truth,  both  Mr.  Florio  and  I  are  to  be  excused,  where  we  miss  the  sense  of  the  author, 
whose  language  is  such,  in  many  jdaces,  as  grammar  cannot  reconcile,  which  renders  it  the 
hardest  book  to  make  a  justifiable  version  of  that  I  ever  yet  saw  in  that  or  any  other  language 
I  miderstand;  insomuch  that,  though  I  do  think,  and  am  pretty  confident,  I  understand 
French  as  well  as  any  man,  I  have  yet  sometimes  been  forced  to  grope  at  his  meaning. 
Feradventure^  the  greatest  critie  would,  in  some  place,  have  found  my  author  abstruse 
enough.  Yet  are  not  these  mistakes  I  speak  of  either  so  many  or  of  so  great  importance,  as 
to  cast  any  scandalous  blemish  upon  the  book,  but  such  as  few  readers  can  discover,  and 
they  that  do  will,  I  hope,  easily  excuse. 

"  The  errors  of  the  press  I  must  in  part  take  upon  myself,  living  at  so  remote  a  distance 
from  it,  and  supplying  it  with  a  slubbered  copy  from  an  illiterate  amanuensis,  the  last  of 
which  is  provided  against  in  the  quires  that  must  succeed."  /     OOO I P 
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With  reference  to  this  translation,  the  editor  of  a  later  edition  remarks : — 

'<Mr.  Cotton  has,  indeed,  succeeded  to  a  miracle  in  his  traDslation  of  so  celebrated  a  piece, 
and  we  are  thoroughly  persuaded  that  very  few  Frenchmen  now  living,  were  they  to  under- 
take the  task,  would  find  themselves  capable  of  turning  Montaigne's  Essays  into  modern 
French  with  the  same  spirit  and  justice  to  the  author;  but  still  our  translator  was  not 
altogether  infallible :  he  had  certainly  one  of  the  most  difficuh  books  in  the  world  to  struggle 
with,  and  he  complains  of  it  lumself  in  his  preface :  it  is  no  wonder,  then,  that  he  fell  into 
such  mistakes,  which  we  should  not  only  have  fallen  into  ourselves,  but  probably  have 
committed  a  great  many  more,  had  he  not  first  trod  the  rugged  way  before  us." 

The  same  Editor  states  that  he  has  altered  Mr.  Cotton^s  prose  in  above  three 
thousand  places,  and  changed  his  lasguage  where  fifty  years  had  rendered  it 
obsolete  or  harsh. 

In  1776  appeared  a  new  edition  of  Cotton's  translation, "  with  very  considera- 
ble amendments  and  improvements  from  the  most  accurate  and  elegant  French 
edition  of  Peter  Coste."  Of  this  version  there  was  a  reprint  in  1811.  It  exhibits, 
in  many  places,  just  corrections  of  Mr.  Cotton,  where  that  gentleman  has 
obviously  misapprehended  his  author;  but  it  leaves  a  far  greater  number  of 
errors  untouched  ;  while  its  constant  <<  improvements,"  in  the  way  of  moderni^g 
Mr.  Cotton's  style  and  language,  divest  his  translation  of  nearly  all  its  spirit  and 
naivete,  I  also,  no  doubt,  subject  myself,  in  the  opinion  of  many  persons,  to  the 
charge  of  presumption,  for  having  in  my  turn,  ventured  to  correct  Mr.  Cotton ; 
and,  indeed,  I  have  had  it  roundly  objected,  that  in  any  way  to  alter  Cotton  is  to 
damage  Montaigne.  Having,  however,  read  andTe-iead  both  the  original  work 
and  the  trandation,  the  careful  comparison  I  have  made  of  the  two  has  shown 
me  that  not  to  alter  Cotton,  in  many  places,  were  gross  injustice  to  Montaigne ; 
and  it  is  solely  with  this  conviction  that  I  have  ventured  upon  the  emendations 
here  made.  I  most  readily  admit  that  Cotton's  translation  is,  as  a  whole,  a 
master-piece ;  but  then  there  occur  in  it,  and  at  no  very  long  intervals,  instances 
of  carelessness  which  greatly  detract  from  the  value  of  the  translation,  by  making 
it  fall  short  of,  and  in  some  cases  absurdly  misrepresent,  the  author's  meaning. 
I  conid  easily  collect  enough  of  these  instances  to  make  a  new  chapter  in  the 
Curiosities  of  Literature,  but  this  would  be  as  ungracious  as  it  is  unnecessary. 
One  or  two  illustrations  will,  I  conceive,  suffice  to  form  my  justification.  In 
chapter  55,  Montaigne,  chatting  about  smells,  remarks.  En  la  plus  espesfe  babariCf 
les  Jemmes  Scythes^  &c.  <<in  an  age  of  the  darkest  barbarism,  the  Scythian 
women,"  &c. ;  which  in  Cotton's  version  assumes  the  following  shape :  "  in  the 
wildest  parts  of  Barbary,  the  Scythian  women,"  &c.  In  chapter  56,  Montaigne, 
after  quoting  a  curious  opinion  set  forth  by  Margaret  de  Valois,  who  speaks  of  a 
young  man's  saying  his  prayers  in  a  church  regularly  after  visiting  another  man's 
wife,  as  a  testimonial  of  singular  devotion,  says, — Mais  ce  n^est  pas  par  ceste 
preuve  seukment  qu?  on  pourraU  verier  que  ksfemmes  ne  sont  gueres  propreSy  a 
traicter  les  matieres  de  la  theologie :  <<  But  this  is  not  the  only  proof  we  have  that 
women  are  not  very  fit  to  treat  of  theological  matters,"  which  Cotton  thus 
renders: — "But  it  is  by  this  proof  only,  that  a  man  may  conclude  few  men  very 
fit  to  treat  of  theological  afiairs !"    Again,  in  chapter  57,  Montaigne  observes, 
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iZ  me  semble  que^  conMerant  la  faiblesse  de  nostre  vie  et  a  camlnen  d^escueils 
ordinaries  et  naturels  elk  est  exposeey  on  n^en  dehvroU  pas  f aire  sigrandepart  a  la 
naissancBy  a  Poysifvete  et  a  Papprentissage^ — "  Methinks  considering  the  frailty 
of  life,  and  the  many  natural  and  ordinary  wrecks  to  which  it  is  exposed,  we 
should  not  give  so  large  a  portion  of  it  to  idleness,  either  in  childhood  or  in 
apprenticeship  to  the  world," — which  Cotton  reads, — "For  the  frailty  of  life, 
and  the  many  natural  and  accidental  rubs  to  which  it  is  obnoxious  and  daily 
exposed,  birth  though  noble,  ought  not  to  share  so  large  a  vacancy,  and  so 
tedious  a  course  of  education."  Book  ii.,  chapter  2,  Montaigne  says,  Laissons 
cette  autre  secte  (the  Stoic)yawan^  expresse  profession  defierte;  —  "  Let  us  leave 
that  other  sect,  which  makes  an  express  profession  of  haughty  superiority  ;" 
which  Cotton  converts  into  this  sentence:  —  "Let  us  leave  that  other  sect,  and 
make  a  downright  profession  of  fierceness."  In  another  place,  Cotton  subjects 
his  author  to  a  sad  imputation:  Montaigne  (book  ii.  chapter  6^,  speaking  of  an 
accident  that  threw  him  into  a  swoon,  says  that,  however,  Je  m^advisais  de 
commander  qu^on  donnast  un  cheval  a  ma  femmey  que  je  veoyois  s^empestrer  et  se 
tracasser  dans  le  chendn^  qui  est  m^ontueux  et  malayse,  « I  had  so  much  sense 
about  me  as  to  order  them  to  give  a  horse  to  my  wife,  who,  I  saw,  was  toiling 
and  labouring  along  the  road,  which  was  a  steep  and  uneasy  one ;"  this  Cotton 
renders,  «  I  had  so  much  sense  as  to  order  that  a  horse  I  saw  trip  and  falter  on 
the  way,  which  is  mountainous  and  uneasy,  should  be  given  to  my  wife,"  &c. 

I  trust  that  these  illustrations  will  suffice  to  justify  me,  even  with  the  warmest 
admirers  of  Cotton,  —  and  he  has  no  sincerer  admirer  than  myself,  —  for  the 
departures  which  I  have  made  from  his  translation.  They  are  frequent,  it  is 
true,  but  for  the  most  part,  only  where  absolutely  required  to  restore  the  author's 
meaning.  The  style  and  spirit  of  Cotton's  version  it  would  be  impossible  to 
improve  upon;  and  I  have  no  hesitation  in  expressing  the  opinion  that,  the 
inaccuracies  in  question  being  now  carefully  corrected,  the  present  edition  of  the 
essays  of  Montaigne  fully  comes  up  to  the  definition  of  a  good  translation 
suggested  by  Lord  Woodhouselee,  viz.  — "  That  in  which  the  merit  of  the 
original  work  is  so  completely  transfused  into  another  language  as  to  be  as 
distinctly  apprehended,  and  as  strongly  felt,  by  a  native  of  the  country  to  which 
that  language  belongs,  as  it  is  to  those  who  speak  the  language  of  the  original 
work."  Here,  indeed,  as  in  the  case  of  Ozell's  Rabelais,  the  position  might  be 
even  more  strongly  put. 
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MiGHASi.  i>B  MoirTiisKX  was  born,  as  be  himself  tells  us,  «<  betwixt  eleven  and  twelve  o*clock  in 
the  forenoon,  the  last  of  Febraary,  1633."  He  was  the  third  son  of  Pierre  £yquem,>  Ecuyer?  a  brave 
and  loyal  soldier,  who  had  seen  service  in  the  wars  beyond  the  moantains,  and  had  brought  beck  with 
him  from  Italy  and.  Spain  a  caltivated  mind.  The  description  which  his  son  gives  of  him,  is  highly 
iaterestiog  : — *■  He  spoke  little  and  well,  ever  mixing  his  language  with  some  illustration  out  of  modem 
aatfaorv,  especially  Spanish ;  and  amongst  them  Marcus  Aurelius  was  very  frequent  in  his  mouth.  His 
behavioar  was  grave,  humble,  and  modest ;  he  was  very  solicitous  df  neatness  and  decency  in  his  per- 
son and  dreas,  whether  a-foot  or  on  horseback.  He  was  exceedingly  punctual  to  his  word,  and  of  a 
consdeoce  and  religion  tending  rather  toward  superstition  than  otherwise.  For  a  man  of  little  stature, 
very  strong,  well  proportioned,  and  well  knit;  of  a  pleasing  countenance,  inclining  to  brown,  and  very 
adroit  in  all  noble  exercises.  I  have  yet  in  the  house  to  be  seen  cdnes  full  of  lead,  with  which,  they 
say,  he  exercised  his  arms  for  throwing  the  bar  or  the  stone ;  and  shoes  with  leaden  soles,  to  make  him 
afterwards  lighter  for  running  or  leaping.  Of  his  vaulting  he  has  left  little, miracles  behind  him ;  and  I 
have  seen  him,  when  past  threescore,  laugh  at  our  agilities,  throw  himself  in  his  furred  gown  into  the 
saddle,  make  the  tour  of  a  table  upon  his  thumbs,  and  scarce  ever  mount  the  stairs  up  to  his  chamber 
without  taking  three  or  four  steps  at  a  time." 

This  gentieman,  with  some  instinctive  prescience  apparently,  of  his  son  Michael's  mental  superiority, 
formed  a  wish  to  have  him  educated  in  a  manner  altogether  diflerent  from  the  routine  then  gone  through. 
Even  before  his  birth,  be  consulted  learned  and  clever  men  on  the  subject,  and  on  these  consultations 
and  his  own  admirable  judgment,  he  formed  a  system,  as  M^s.  Shelley  observes,  such  as  may  in  some 
sort  be  considered  the  basis  of  Rousseau's ;  and  which  shows  that,  however  we  may  consider  one  age 
more  enlightened  than  another,  the  natural  reason  of  men  of  talent  leads  them  to  the  same  conclusions, 
whether  living  in  an  age  when  warfare,  party  struggles,  and  the  concomitant  ignorance,  were  rife,  or 
when  philosophers  set  the  fashion  of  the  day  :  *<  The  good  father  that  God  gave  me,"  says  he,  «<  who  has 
nothing  of  me  but  the  acknowledgment  of  his  bounty,  but  truly  'tis  a  very  hearty  one,  sent  me  from 
my  cradle  to  be  brought  up  in  a  poor  village  of  his,  and  there  continued  me  all  the  while  I  was  at 
nurse,  and  even  longer,  bringing  me  up  to  the  meanest  and  most  common  way  of  living.  This  humour 
of  hts  yet  aimed  this  end,  to  make  me  familiar  with  those  people,  and  that  condition  of  men,  which 
roost  need  oar  assistance ;  believing  that  I  should  be  more  holden  to  regard  them  who  extended  their 
arms  to  me,  than  those  who  turned  their  backs  npon  me :  and  for  this  reason  also  it  was  that  he  pro- 
vided me  godfathers  of  the  meanest  fortune,  to  oblige  and  bind  me  to  them." 

Next  came  the  question  of  education.  The  Greek  and  Latin  tongues,  our  author's  father  felt,  arA 
an  aoqniaitioD  of  great  worth ;  but  at  the  same  time  they  were  somewhat  dearly  bought  under  the 
system  which,  at  that  period,  universally  prevailed,  and  does  so  even  now,  to  a  great  extent.    The  elder 

>  Sealifer.  in  the  Scaligeranm  Seeunda^  is  reported  as  saying  that  Montaigne's  father  was  a  teUer  of  herrings,  — 
whether  in  grots  or  detail  is  not  specified,— bat  the  statement  is  a  mere  flilsehood.  In  the  supplement  to  the  Ckrmuqif 
B0ri»laiiUj  by  Jean  Darnal,  there  is  an  account  of  the  various  gradations  by  which  Pierre  Eyquem,  Stigntur  de  Mn- 
Uifns,  ascended  ftom  the  office  of  first  jurat  of  Bordeaux,  in  1530,  to  that  of  mayor,  in  1533. 

*  Montaigne  himself  mentions  the  surname  of  Eyquem,  though  it  does  not  appear  that  he  ever  made  use  of  it  hini^ 
self.   Be  says  the  name  was  still  borne  by  a  fhmily  in  England ;  its  English  form  was  probably  Egham. 
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Montaigne'f  own  reading  being  confined  to  workt  written  in  the  living  tongaei,  be  wee  the  more 
anzioue  that  hia  aon  ahoold  be  eariy  made  acquainted  with  the  languagea  of  Athena  and  Rome,  and  he 
meditated  long  on  the  received  raodea  of  introducing  youth  into  the  chief  Yeatibolea  of  knowledge.  He  wmm 
atnick  by  the  time  given  to,  and  the  annoy  anoea  a  child  sufiera  in,  the  acquirement  of  the  dead  languages, 
and  had  thua  been  exaggerated  to  him  as  a  cause  why  the  moderna  were  ao  inferior  to  the  ancienta  in 
greatneaa  of  aoul  and  wisdom.  But  the  difficulty  which  he  felt,  the  expedient  he  deviaed  to  obviate  it, 
and  the  result  of  thia  expedient,  cannot  be  better  told  than  in  Montaigne'a  own  words  : — 

«  My  late  father  having  made  the  most  precise  enquiry  that  any  man  can  poasibly  make  amongst 
men  of  the  greateat  learning  and  judgmenC  of  an  exact  method  of  education,  was  by  them  cautioned 
of  the  inconvenience  then  in  use,  and  informed  that  the  tedious  time  we  applied  to  the  learning  of  the 
languagea  of  those  people  who,  themselves,  bad  them  for  nothing,  was  the  aole  cauae  we  could  not 
arrive  to  the  grandeur  of  aoul  and  perfection  of  knowledge  of  the  ancient  Greeks  and  Romans :  I  do  not, 
however,  believe  that  to  be  the  ooly  cause ;  the  expedient  my  father,  however,  found  out  for  this  was 
that,  in  my  in&ncy,  and  before  I  began  to  speak,  be  committed  me  to  the  care  of  a  Grerman  (who  aince 
died  a  &moua  phyaidan  in  France),  totally  ignorant  of  our  language,  but  very  fluent  and  a  great  critic 
in  Latin.  Thia  man,  whom  he  had  aent  for  out  of  hta  own  country,  and  whom  he  entertained,  at  a 
▼eiy  great  aalary,  for  this  only  end,  had  me  continually  with  him.  To  whom  there  %ere  also  joined 
two  others  of  the  flune  nation,  but  sf  inferior  learning,  to  attend  me,  and  sometimea  to  relieve  him ;  who 
all  of  them  conversed  with  me  in  no  other  language  but  Latin.  As  to  the  reat  of  hia  family,  it  waa  an 
inviolable  rule  that  neither  himaelf^  nor  my  mother,  nor  man,  nor  maid,  ahould  apeak  anything,  in  my 
company,  but  such  Latin  words  as  every  one  had  learnt  to  gabble  with  me.  It  is  not  to  be  imagined  how 
great  an  advantage  this  proved  to  the  whole  family ;  my  father  and  my  mother,  by  this  meana,  learning 
Latin  enough  to  understand  it  perftotly  well,  and  to  apeak  it  to  such  a  degree  as  waa  sufficient  for  any 
neoeasary  use ;  aa  alao  those  of  the  servanta  did  who  were  most  frequently  with  me.  To  be  ahort,  wo 
did  LtUin  it  at  auch  a  rate  that  it  overflowed  to  all  the  neighbouring  villagea,  where  there  yet  remain, 
and  have  established  themselves  by  cuatom,  several  Latin  appellations  of  artisans  and  their  tools.  Aa 
for  myself^  I  waa  above  six  yean  of  age  before  I  understood  either  French  or  Perigordian  aniy  more  than 
Arabic,  and  without  art,  book,  grammar,  or  precept,  whipping,  or  the  expenae  of  a  tear,  bad  by  that  time 
learned  to  speak  as  pure  Latin  as  my  master  himself.  If,  for  example,  they  were  to  give  me  a  theme, 
after  the  College  £uhion,  they  gave  it  to  othere  in  French,  but  to  me  they  gave  it  in  the  woret  Latin,  to 
turn  it  into  that  which  was  pure  and  good ;  and  Nicholaa  Grouchy,  who  wrote  a  book  de  Comitiig 
Romanorum;  William  Guerente,  who  has  written  a  Commentary  upon  Aristotle;  George  Buchanan, 
that  great  Scotch  poet,  and  Marc  Antony  Muret,  whom  both  France  and  Italy  have  acknowledged  for 
the  best  orator  of  hia  time»  my  domestic  tutora  [at  college],  have  all  of  them  ofUn  told  me  that  I  had  iu 
my  infancy  that  language  ao  very  fluent  and  ready  that  they  were  afraid  to  enter  into  disooune  with 
me.  Buchanan,  whom  I  aince  aaw  attending  the  late  Mareachal  de  Brissac,  then  toU  me  that  he  waa 
about  to  write  a  Treatiae  of  Education,  the  example  of  which  he  intended  lo  take  from  mine,  for  he  was 
then  tutor  to  that  Count  de  Brissac,  who  afterwards  proved  so  valiant  and  so  brave  a  gentieman." 

«  As  to  Greek,  of  which  I  have  but  little  smattering,  my  Cither  alao  designed  to  have  taught  it  me  by 
art,  but  in  a  new  way,  and  as  a  sort  of  sport ;  toseing  out  declensions  to  and  fro»  after  the  manner  of 
those  who,  by  certain  games,  at  tablea  and  chess,  learn  geometry  and  arithmetic ;  for  he,  amongst  other 
rules,  had  been  advised  to  make  me  reliah  science  and  duty  by  an  unforced  will,  and  of  my  own 
voluntary  motion,  and  to  educate  my  soul  in  all  liberty  and  delight,  without  any  severity  or  constraint 
Which  he  waa  an  observer  of  to  such  a  degree,  even  of  superstition,  that  some  being  of  opinion  it 
troubles  and  disturbs  the  brains  of  children  suddenly  to  wake  them  in  the  morning,  and  to  snatch  them 
violentiy  and  over-hastily  from  sleep  (wherein  they  are  much  more  profoundly  involved  than  we),  be 
caused  me  to  be  waked  by  the  sound  of  some  musical  instrument,  and  was  never  unprovided  of  a 
musician  for  that  purpose.  By  which  example  you  may  judge  of  the  rest,  this  alone  being  sufikient  to 
recommend  both  the  prudence  and  affisction  of  so  good  a  fothor ;  who,  therefore,  ia  not  to  be  blamed  if 
he  did  not  reap  the  fruits  answerable  to  so  excellent  a  culture.  Of  which,  two  things  were  the  cause : 
first,  a  sterile  and  improper  soil ;  for  though  I  waa  of  a  strong  and  healthful  constitution,  and  of  a  die* 
poaition  tolerably  gentle  and  tractable,  yet  I  waa,  withal,  ao  heavy,  idle,  and  sluggish,  that  they  oould 
not  rouse  me  even  to  any  exerciie  of  recreation,  nor  get  me  out  to  play.  What  1  aaw,  I  aaw  clear 
enough ;  and  under  this  lazy  complexion  nourished  a  bold  imagination,  and  opinions  above  my  age.  I 
had  a  slothful  wit,  that  would  go  no  faster  than  it  was  led,  a  slow  underaUnding,  a  languiahing  invention, 
and,  above  all,  an  incredible  defect  of  memory ;  so  that  it  is  no  wonder  if,  from  all  theae,  nothing  con- 
siderable could  be  extracted.  Secondly,  like  those  who,  impatient  of  a  long  and  ateady  cure,  submit  to 
all  sorts  of  prescriptions  and  receipts,  the  good  man  being  extremely  timorous  of  any  way  failing  in  a  thing 
.  he  had  so  wholly  set  his  heart  upon,  suffered  himself,  at  last,  to  be  over-ruled  by  the  common  opinion, 
which  always  follows  the  lead  of  what  has  gone  on  before,  like  cranes;  and  falling  in  with  the  method 
of  the  time,  having  no  longer  about  him  those  persons  he  had  brought  out  of  Italy,  and  who  had  given 
him  his  first  models  of  education,  he  sent  me,  at  six  years  of  age,  to  the  College  of  Guienne,  at  that 
time  the  beat  and  most  flourishing  in  France.  And  there  it  was  not  posaible  to  add  anything  to  the 
care  he  had  to  provide  me  the  most  able  tutors,  with  all  other  circumstances  of  education,  reserving  alao 
several  particular  rules  contrary  to  the  College  practice;  but  ao  it  was  that,  wiUi  ail  theae  precautiona, 
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it  vu  a  Colkge  ftilL  My  Latin  immadiately  grew  eornipt,  and,  by  diacontinnanoe,  I  have  ainoe  loat 
iJi  mamwr  of  nae  of  it ;  and  ao  thia  new  plan  of  edacation  aerved  me  to  no  other  end  than  only,  at  my 
fint  eoouDg,  to  pnfer  me  to  tho  first  forma :  for  at  thirteen  yeara  old,  that  I  left  the  College,  I  had  gone 
through  my  whole  oouiae,  aa  they  call  it,  and,  in  truth,  without  any  manner  of  improvement,  that  I  can 
honcally  biag  o^  in  all  this  lime/'  Tjie  t^gproue  idiom  of  Tigitga  and  ^nefig,  which  had  thua  become 
hk  natural  langaage,  had  douhlleaa,  throogh  fife,  an  inituenoe  uTXim  greatly  over  the  French, 
wkieb  ha  leanied  al  a  htw  period,  aa  it  were  a  foreigo  tongue,  and  which,  having  only  jnat  been 
MtJonaJiBid  by  Fimncia  L,  waa  aa  yet  anything  bat  a  langage  faU,  took  the  mora  freely,  in  an  organ 
dll  young,  the  form  given  it  by  the  earlier  impreaaiona.  Locke,  in  hia  Treatiae  on  Education,  aeema 
to  have  paid  great  attention  to  that  of  Montaigne;  ao  far  admittii^  the  plan  puraued  with  oar  Eaaayiat, 
that,  while  he  reqairee  that  a  child  ahouJd,  in  the  firat  inatanoe,  learn  hia  matornal  langaage,  he  at  the 
noe  time  laya  it  etrongly  down  that  he*ahoakl  J»e  provided  with  a  raaater  to  teach  him  Latin  alao,  by 
ooQfening  with  him  in  that  tongue. 

Al  a  child,  thoag^  of  a  gentle  and  tractable  diipoaitioD,  it  waa  difficult  to  rooae  him  from  hie  quiet, 
eta  10  join  in  bojiah  gamea;  but  when  he  opee  began  to  play,  then  all  the  aporta  of  hia  youthful  com- 
puiona  oeemed  to  him  in  the  light  of  aerioos  aetione;  and  be  had  an  entire  repugnance  to  mix  up 
with  tham  any  fineaee  or  trickery,  going  always  the  atraight  way  to  play  aa  to  work,  and  keeping  to  iu 
Vet  hia  mind,  which  eeemed  inactive,  did  not  lail  to  form  judgmenta  upon  the  ebjecta  which  he  became 
ifiqqainled  with,  and  he  digeatod  hia  thoughta  freely  and  at  leiaure.  **  Yet  for  all  thia  heavy  diapofition 
of  nine,"  oaya  he,  «my  mind,  when  retired  into  itaeif,  waa  not  altogether  idle,  nor  wholly  deprived  of 
•)tiil  inqaiiy,  nor  of  certain  and  clear  jadgmenta  about  those  objecta  it  could  comprehend,  and  could  alao 
viihoQt  any  belpa  digeet  them ;  but,  amongat  other  tbinga,  I  do  really  believe  it  had  been  totally 
iopowhle  to  have  made  it  to  aubmit  by  violence  axKl  force.  Shall  I  here  acquaint  you,"  he  ^adda, 
''with  one  iacolty  of  my  yooth  1  I  had  great  boMneea  and  aaaurance  of  conntenance,  and  to  that  a 
loiibiiily  of  voice  end  geetme  to  any  part  I  undertook  to  act ;  for  before 

Alter  ab  nnderimo  turn  aie  vtx  ceperat  annua, 

I  played  the  chief  parts  in  the  Latin  tnmrediea  of  Buchanan,  Guerente,  and  Muret,  that  were  acted  in 
oar  college  of  Guienne  with  very  gieat  form;  wherein  Andreaa  Goveanus,  our  principal,  as  in  all  other 
parts  of  hia  undertaking,  waa,  without  compariKMi,  the  best  of  that  employment  in  France,  and  I  was 
looked  upon  as  one  of  his  chief  actors."  The  first  taste  for  reading  that  Montaigne  acquired,  aroae  in 
the  maaoer  which  he  himself  thus  relates:— <*  The  first  thing  that  gave  me  any  taato  of  booka  waa  the 
pkssara  I  took  in  reading  the  fablea  of  Ovid'a  Metamorphoses;  and  with  them  I  was  so  taken  that, 
lieiiig  but  seven  or  eight  jpears  old,  I  would  steal  from  all  other  divenqona  to  read  them,  both  by  reaaon 
that  thia  waa  my  own  natural  language,  the  easieat  book  that  I  waa  aequainted  with,  and  for  the  aubject 
the  most  aceommedated  to  the  capacity  of  my  age :  for  aa  for  Lancelot  of  the  Lake,  Amadis  of  Gaul, 
Haoo  of  Bofdeauz,  and  sodi  tmmpeiy,  which  children  are  most  delighted  with,  I  had  never  so  much  as 
heerd  thdr  names,  no  more  than  I  yet  knew  what  they  contain ;  so  exact  wss  the  discipline  wherein  I 
«u  brought  ap.  This  made  me  think  the  less  of  the  other  lessons  prescribed  me ;  and  here  it  was 
infinilely  to  my  advantage  to  have  to  do  with  an  understending  tutor,  who  was  wiae  enough  to  connive 
It  this  and  other  tmantriea  of  the  aame  nature;  for  by  tbia  roeana  I  ran  throogh  Virgira  w£neida,  and 
then  Terence,  and  then  Plautua,  and  some  Italian  comediee,  allured  by  the  pleasure  of  the  subject ; 
vbereia  had  he  been  eo  foolish  aa  to  have  taken  me  ofi"  this  diversion,  I  do  really  believe  I  had  brought 
ii^thiiig  away  from  the  College  but  a  hatred  of  books,  aa  almoat  all  our  young  gentlemen  do.  But  he 
ctrried  lumself  very  discreetly  in  that  bnsineas,  seeming  to  tske  no  notice,  and  heightened  my  appetite 
bj  allowing  me  only  such  time  for  this  reading  as  I  could  steal  from  my  regular  atudies.  For  the  chief 
things  By  father  expected  from  them  to  whom  he  had  delivered  me  for  education,  was  afiability  of 
manoeia  and  good  humour;  and,  to  eay  the  troth,  my  temper  had  no  other  vi&  but  sloth  and  want  of 
metUe.  The  fear  was  not  that  I  ahouki  do  ill,  but  that  I  ahould  do  nothing.  Nobody  auapected  that  I 
•boQld  be  wicked,  but  most  thought  I  shoukl  be  useless ;  they  foresaw  idleness,  but  no  malice  in  my 
nature;  and  I  find  it  foils  out  accordingly.  There  ia  nothing,*'  he  adda,  **  like  alluring  the  appetite  and 
ejection,  otherwise  you  make  nothing  but  ao  many  eases  laden  with  books,  and  by  virtue  of  the  lash 
give  them  their  pocket  full  of  learning  to  keep/*  Monteigne  thua  grew  towarda  maturity,  with  an 
c<SacatioQ  mere  l^e  that  of  our  day  than  of  his  own.  In  the  management  of  those  first  yeara  of  lifo,  it 
i«  impossible  not  to  eee  the  source  of  much  that  afterwarda  marked  him  out  from  othera.  The  main 
principle  of  teaching  him  every  thing  without  requiring  any  conacioua  effect,  or  producing  any  sense  of 
*^ggle  on  his  pert,  doubtless  disinclined  him,  as  such  a  system  always  must,  to  encounter  hardahipa, 
^  engage  in  conflict :  whence  partly  the  indolence,  though  a  busy  indolence,  of  hia  life :  hence,  too,  in 
*  great  degree,  hie  reluctance  to  admit  any  viewa  of  man  and  duty  which  required  him  to  regard  life  aa 
>  long  battle  against  ignorance  and  weakneaa,  in  a  word,  against  evil ;  and  which  estimate  the  highest 
>Bd  best  of  our  thooghte  and  feelings  as  only  then  pure  and  active,  when  consciously  toiling  against  the 
"tream  of  self-indulgence.  But  aa  hia  education  gave  him  not  only  ease,  but  slso  knowledge,  and 
opened  to  him  an  inexhaustible  source  of  mental  pleasure,  no  wonder  that  he  became  a  literary  epicure, 
tod  oMde  the  gratification  of  every  whim  in  speculation,  and  to  a  great  degreto  in  practice,  the  only  aim. 
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if  BO  it  can  be  called,  of  his  existence.  Thanks,  however,  to  the  sound  stnictore  of  mind  and  body,  to 
the  sturdy  manly  nature  which  he  partly  inherited  from  his  father,  partly  owed  to  his  care,  to  the  strong 
and  honest  minds  and  the  admirable  books  with  which  he  was  early  familiarised,  there  is  under  and 
around  all  this  capricious  idleness  predominant,  clear,  homely  sense  and  apprehensiveness  for  truth, 
acoompsnied"byiB!trcerity  and  kindness- «f>wiU;-thr-iiatttral  yoke-fellows  of  such  endowments,  which 
gtre  both  the  most  sterling  value  and  the  most  exquisite  charm  to  his  works.        • 

On  attaining  the  age  of  thirteen,  Montaigne*s  taste  for  study,  and  perhaps  his  dislike  to  military 
discipline  and  vexation,  were  so  decided  that,  although  the  son  of  a  gentleman  and  soldier  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  he  preferred  the  business  of  a  law-court  to  that  of  a  camp ;  and  although  the  same  distaste  for 
restraint  must  have  disinclined  him  for  the  study  of  the  mass  of  custumal  jurisprudence  which  at  that 
time  overwhelmed  not  only  justice,  but  law,  he  went  through  the  requisite  preparations,  and  became,  in 
the  year  1554,  one  of  the  counsellors  of  the  Parliament  of  Bordeaux,  to  which  office  he,  in  all  probability, 
succeeded  in  place  of  his  paternal  uncle  Busaguet,  who  died  young.  The  functions  of  this  office  he 
fulfilled  until  the  death  of  an  elder  brother  gave  him  an  independent  income.  He  has  been  accused  by 
Balxac  of  allowing  his  quality  of  gentleman  to  make  him  so  ashamed  of  having  filled  this  situation,  that 
he  never  makes  mention  of  it;  but  this  is  a  mistake,  foe  even  so  late  as  1563,  in  writing  publicly  to  his 
father,  he  signs  himself,  counsellor  of  Bordeaux.  It  is  true  that,  in  the  course  of  so  egotistical  a  work 
as  the  Essays,  he  but  very  rarely  refers  to  this  period  of  his  life ;  but  whatever  may  have  been  his 
feelings  with  regard  to  his  own  professional  career,  it  is  certain  that,  while  engaged  in  it,  he  gained,  and 
through  life  retained,  a  bitter  and  scornful  disgust  at  the  mass  of  arbitrary  pedantries  and  cruel  wrongs 
involved  in  the  system  which  then  regulated  all  the  social  interests  of  his  countrymen.  Notwithsundiug 
the  ordon nance  of  Francis  I.,  in  1539,  by  which  all  public  acts  were  ordered  to  be  drawn  up  in  French, 
these  acts  continued,  in  Gascony,  to  be  written  in  Latin.  Montaigne  protested  against  this  practice : — 
**  What  can  be  more  strange,"  he  obaerves,  «<  than  to  see  a  people  obliged  to  obey  and  pay  a  reverence 
to  laws  they  never  heard  of,  and  to  be  bound  in  all  their  affiurs,  both  private  and  public,  as  marriages, 
d9nations,  wills,  sales,  and  purchases,  to  rules  they  cannot  possibly  know,  being  neither  writ  nor  pub- 
lished in  their  own  language,  and  of  which  they  have,  of  necessity,  to  purchase  both  the  interpretation 
and  the  use  ?  He  was,  besides,  a  warm  advocate  for  simplifying  the  law  and  making  it  uniform.  He 
observes,  in  his  Essays,  that  there  are  more  books  to  explain  law-books  than  books  on  any  other  subject. 
There  is  no  end,  he  says,  of  commentary  upon  commentary. 

'  During  his  life  as  a  counsellor  at  Bordeaux,  he  seems  to  have  made,  probably  on  business  connected 
with  his  office,  frequent  journeys  to  Paris  and  to  the  Court,  where  his  conversational  powers  obtained 
for  him  the  favour  and  patronage  of  Henry  II.,  by  whom  he  was  appointed  a  gentlemen  of  the  king*8 
bed-chamber.  From  this  monarch,  also,  according  to  Dom  de  Vienne,  he  received  the  collar  of  the 
order  of  St.  Michael,  which,  when  young,  he  tells  us,  he  had  coveted  above  rfl  things,  it  being  at  that 
time  the  utmost  mark  of  honour  among  the  French  nobles,  and  rarely  bestowed ;  but  at  the  tinle  Mon- 
taigne received  it,  it  had  got  into  discredit.  Pasquier,  his  contemporary  and  personal  friend,  tells  us, 
however,  that  this  latter  distinction  was  conferred  upon  Montaigne  by  Charles  IX.  As  to  his  fulfilment 
of  his  duties,  his  close  intimacy  with  the  Sieur  de  Pibrae  and  Paul  de  Foix,  bis  countrymen  and  fellow- 
counsellors,  and,  above  all,  his  fomiliar  connexion  with  the  Chancellor  de  FHospital  and  de  Thou, 
announce  the  high  degree  of  confidence  with  which  he  was  honoured,  more  especially  as  a  magistrate 
representing  the  interests  of  an  important  town,  at  a  period  full  of  the  most  important  events.  It  is 
quite  clear  that  he  was  at  different  times  consulted  by  men  of  a  prominent  position  in  that  most  troablous 
and  intricate  whirl  of  politics  which  then  agitated  France.  The  result  for  us  is,  that  Montaigne  knew 
mankind  on  many  sides,  and  in  the  most  difierent  classes.  He  was  in  a  station  to  associnte  early  with 
the  highest  ranks,  even  with  kings,  and  of  habits  and  a  temper  that  smoothed  his  intercourse  even  with 
the  lowest.  He  had  learning  to  make  him  an  apt  companion  for  scholars ;  practical  shrewdness  and 
knowledge  to  procure  him  respect  from  the  world ;  and  the  secure  and  easy  circumstances  which  gave 
him  perfect  leisure  to  inSulge  his  tastes  and  fancies,  to  speculate  upon  those  of  others.  But  the  most 
important  event  of  his  counsellor's  life  at  Bordeaux,  was  the  friendship  he  there  formed  with  Stephen 
de  la  Boetie,  an  ailection  which  makes  a  streak  of  light  in  modern  biography  almost  as  beautiful  as  that 
left  us  by  Lord  Brook  and  Sir  Philip  Sydney.  Our  essayist  and  his  friend  esteemed,  before  they  saw 
each  other.    La  BoStie  had  written  a  little  work,  entitled  **De  la  Servitude  Vohntaire"^  in  which 

>  This  little  book,  observes  a  writer  io  the  Wettmhuttr  Rmtimo^  seems  to  have  been  written  when  the  author  was 
only  sixteen.  Ii  is  a  declamation  against  the  lawless  government  of  many  by  one,  with  much  that  recalls  Tacitus,  and 
something  that  resembles  the  political  writings  of  Milton,  but  having  a  pervading  tone  of  idle,  imitative  rhetoric, 
which  is  all  but  inevitable  in  the  work  of  one  so  young.  Though  doubtless  in  some  d^ree  prompted  by  the  miseriea 
of  France  in  that  day,  it  is  chiefly  a  reproduction  of  the  sonorous  and  statatesque  republicanism  of  the  classical  writers ; 
the  eloquent,  headlong,  youthfiil  utterance  of  a  sharp,  dear  brain  and  glowing  heart,  to  whom  the  world  was  yet  but 
a  stage  for  declamation,  while  almost  all  the  outward  flicts  of  life  lay  concealed  from  him,  behind  the  scene-curtain. 
Warmth  and  reasouablencw  are  finely  blended  in  the  book,  though  weakened  by  a  kind  of  abstract  vagueness,  a  date- 
less no  wherc-ness  of  the  Acts  and  topics.  ^Tliere  is  no  trace  of  the  wayward,  ftntasti^  self-questioning  which  gives 
such  charm  and  peculiarity  to  Montaigne.  But  probably,  at  La  Bo^'tie*a  age,  his  friend's  writings  would  have  shown 
much  less  of  this  than  now  appears  in  them.  For  passionate  life  and  keenness  of  style,  the  "  Treatise**  is  mors  ] 
remarkable  even  than  the  Essays. 
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Montsigiie  recognized  sentiiDents  congenial  with  his  owd,  and  which,  indeed,  bespeak  a  soul  formed  in 
the  moald  of  classic  times.  Of  Montaigne,  La  BoStie  had  also  heard  accounts,  which  made  him  eager 
to  behold  him,  and  at  length  they  met  at  a  large  entertainment  given  by  one  of  the  magistrates  of  Bor- 
detax.  They  saw  and  loved,  and  were  thenceforward  all  in  all  to  each  other.  The  picture  that 
Moatai^e.ia  his  Essays  draws  of  this  friendship  is  in  the  highest  degree  beautitui  and  touching ;  nor 
does  La  BoCtie's  idea  of  what  is  due  tolhTs  sacfed^ond  betwixt  soul  and  soul,  fall  short  of  the  grand 
perception  which  filled  the  exalted  mind  of  his  friend.  In  the  treatise  just  named,  its  youthful  author 
thus  expresses  himself  on  the  subject : — «  Friendship  is  a  sacred  name ;  it  is  a  holy  thing ;  it  never 
vises  but  between  good  men ;  exists  only  by  mutual  esteem ;  supports  itself  not  so  much  by  services 
00  either  part  as  by  goodness  of  life.  That  which  makes  one  friend  cerUin  of  the  other,  is  the  know- 
ledge he  baa  of  his  integrity.  The  sureties  which  he  has  for  him  are  his  good  disposition,  fidelity,  and 
tfsadfsstneaB.  There  cannot  be  friendship  where  there  is  cruelty,  where  there  is  disloyalty,  where  there 
is  injustice.'*  Indeed,  judging  from  the  whole  of  this  brief  but  admirable  work,  La  BoStie,  observes 
Mrs.  Shelley,  evidently  deserved  the  high  esteem  in  which  Montsigne  held  him,  though  apparently  very 
dinimilar  from  hira  in  character.  Boldness  and  vigour  mark  the  thoughts  and  style ;  love  of  freedom, 
foonded  oo  a  generous  independence  of  soul,  breathes  in  every  line;  the  bond  between  him  and  Mon- 
tsigne rested  on  the  integrity  and  lofty  nature  of  their  dispositions,  on  their  talents,  on  the  warmth  of 
hesrt  thai  distingnished  both,  and  a  fervid  imagination,  without  which  the  affections  seldom  rise  into 
enthusiasm.  The  friendship  of  Montaigne  for  this  admirable  person  yielded  only  in  force  to  his 
tenderness  for  his  lather,  if  even  to  that;  for  while,  it  is  true,  he  speaks  of  his  father,  in  several  places 
of  his  Essays,  with  the  highest  veneration  and  love,  to  Friendship  he  dedicates  one  whole  chapter, 
in  which  it  is  observable  that  his  style  rises  and  becomes  as  energetic  as  it  is  full  of  soul.  Nor 
was  this  friendship,  glowing  and  enthusiastic  as  it  was,  a  passing  effervescence.  Nine  years  after 
the  death  of  JLa  Bo&ie, —  whose  calm  and  considerate  last  m^ents,  Montaigne,  in  a  letter  to  his 
£itlfcr,  has  described  in  the  most  eloquent  and  touching  manner, — he  tells  us;  «From  the  day 
that  I  lost  hini,  I  have  only  had  a  sorrowful  and  languishing  life;  and  the  very  pleasures  that 
present  themeeWes  to  me,  instead  of  administering  any  thing  of  consolation,  double  my  affliction  for  his 
losL  We  were  halves  throughout,  and  to  that  degpree  that,  methinks,  by  out-living  him,  I  defraud  him 
of  his  part."  Nay,  even  eighteen  years  after,  during  bis  journey  in  Italy,  in  1580,  he  tells  us  that, 
while  writing  to  the  Cardinal  d'Ossat,  the  recollection  of  his  loss  came  across  his  mind,  and  il  se  trouva 
mai,  en  pensant  d  son  ami,  Montaigne  did  not  regard  women  as  capable  of  the  same  high  order  of 
fnendihip,  bat  his  physical  complexion  was  snoh  as  made  him  fond  of  female  society,  and  the  character 
of  his  mind  led  him  more  especially  to  seek  the  friendship  of  those  ladies  of  his  time  who  were  dis- 
tiDguished  for  their  wit  and  imagination,  or  for  their  graver  powers  of  mind.  It  was  this  that  induced 
him,  in  the  one  case,  to  pay  his  court  to  the  authoress  of  the  Heptameron,  the  gay  and  tpiritueUe 
Marguerite  de  Valois,  at  whose  request  he  wrote  one  of  the  longest  and  most  carefully  studied  chapters 
of  his  Essays ;  and,  in  the  other,  to  address  to  Diana  de  Foix  his  chapter  "On  the  Education  of  Children," 
and  to  Madame  d'Estissac  that «  On  the  Affection  of  Fathera  to  their  Children."  It  is  possible  that  his 
notion  of  a  perfect  tender  friendship,  which  he  in  vain  sought  for  among  his  female  acquaintance,  might 
have  been  realised  in  Mademoiselle  de  Goumay,  had  she  been  born  twenty-five  years  earlier ,  and, 
mdeed,  Madame  de  Bonrdic,  in  her  Eb^  de  Montaigne^  describes  the  lady  in  question  as  being  in 
siirtenee  at  the  same  time  with  La  Bo^tie,  and  sharing  with  him  the  heart  of  Montaigne ;  but  this  is  a 
mere  poetic  fiction,  the  oflbpring  of  a  wild  enthusiasm. 

Montaigne  married  at  the  age  of  thirty-three ;  but,  as  he  informs  ns,  not  of  his  own  wish  or  choice. 
*  Might  I  have  had  my  own  will,"  says  he,  «I  would  not  have  married  Wisdom  herself,  if  she  would 
have  had  me :  bat  'tis  to  much  pnrpose  to  evade  it,  the  common  custom  and  use  of  life  will  have  it  so ; 
the  most  of  my  actions  are  guided  by  example,  not  choice.  And  yet  I  did  not  gcT  to  it  of  my  own 
voluntary  motion ;  I  was  led  and  drawn  to  it  by  extrinsic  occasions ;  and  I  was  penuaded  to  it  when 
woTK  prepared  and  more  backward  than  I  am  at  present,  that  I  have  tried  what  it  is.  And  as  great  a 
libertifle  as  I  am  taken  to  be,"  he  adds,  "I  have  in  truth  more  strictly  observed  the  laws  of  marriage - 
than  I  either  promised  or  expected."  His  wife,  Fran9oise  de  la  Chassaigne,  was  the  daughter  of  Joseph 
de  la  Chassaigne,  one  of  the  most  celebrated  counsellora  of  the  Parliament  of  Bordeaux,  and  sister  of 
Geoffroi  de  la  Chassaigne,  Sieur  de  Pressac,  author  of  several  works.  She  found,  in  Montaigne,  a 
husband  kind  and  considerate,  though  not  enthusiastically  attached.  We  read,  for  instance,  that  on  the 
oocaaion  of  ao  accident  of  which  he  gives  a  picturesque  description,  the  first  thing  he  did  on  arousmg 
from  the  swoon  into  which  he  had  fallen,  was  to  give  a  horse  to  his  wife,  *<  who  he  saw  was  toiling 
sod  labouring  along  the  road,  which  was  a  steep  and  uneasy  one."  Again,  when  at  Paris,  he 
heard  of  the  death  of  a  daughter  of  theire,  he  sent  his  wife  a  letter  full  of  sympathy  and  kindness, 
aecDDpanyiog  it  with   Plutarch's  Letter  of  Consolation  to  his  Wife,  written  under  similar  cir- 


It  was  from  the  same  natmal  kindness  and  ready  disposition  to  oblige  and  please  those  whom  he 
bred,  that  at  the  desire  of  his  father  he  translated  and  addressed  to  him  the  Natural  Theology  of  Ray- 
Bond  Sebond.  The  elder  Montaigne,  animated  with  the  ardour  whicfar  influenced  Francis  I.  in 
ciKourBging  litentare,  had  for  a  long  time  kept  his  house  open  to  learned  men,  though  not  a  learned 
Kin  himselll    Among  olhera,  he  had  received  as  a  guest  Peter  Bunel,  who  warmly  reoimmended  lo 
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kirn  tUf  work  of  Sebond'f  u  one  very  aaefal  to  nad»  at  a  period  whea  tbe  innoTattoiia  of  Luther  wofe 
beginniog  to  get  into  credit,  and  menaced  to  abake  in  many  placee  the  ancient  faith.  Montaigne 
haaCened  to  tranelate  the  volame,  and  presented  it»  in  its  French  dreea,  to  his  father,  who  was  so 
delighted  with  its  contents  that  he  had  it  printed  and  published.  It  is  from  proofii  drawn  from  nataxal 
leaeon  that  Sebond,  aAer  the  example  of  Raymond  Lully,  here  undertook,  not  to  explain  the  myateries, 
but  simply  to  oppose  to  the  innovators,  in  support  of  the  old  faith,  the  same  reason  with  which  they 
■ought  to  combat  it  The  work  had  great  success,  especially  with  the  ladies;  and  Montaigne,  aa  their 
ebampion,  and  as  the  Tiadicator  of  the  book  he  had  translated,  afterwards  came  forward  in  its  defence, 
both  against  those  who  charged  the  author  with  unlicensed  boldness  in  his  opinions,  and  thoee  who 
aaeered  at  his  arguments  as  devoid  of  strength  or  foundation. 

It  was  soon  after  the  publication  of  this  translation  that  Montaigne  succeeded  to  the  chiteau  and 
eatafte^  c^  Montaigne,  in  coneequence  of  the  death  of  his  excellent  ftther,  who,  according  to  our  essayist, 
«ns  somewhat  apprehensive  that  the  inheritance  in  the  hands  of  his  son  Michael,  would  he  wasted  by 
his  indolence  and  oarsleseneas ;  but  Montaigne's  faults  were  negative ;  and  he  easily  brought  himself  to 
legard  his  income  as  the  limit  of  his  expenses,  and  even  kept  within  it.  His  hatred  of  business  and 
tiooble,  joined  to  eound  common  sense,  led  him  to  understand  that  ease  could  be  best  attained  by 
limiting  his  desiree  to  his  means ;  and  by  the  degree  of  order  necessary  to  know  what  these  means 
ware ;  and  his  practice  accorded  with  this  conclusion. 

One  of  the  first  things  that  engaged  our  author's  attention,  on  thus  becoming  entirely  maater  of 
himeelf,  was  the  publication  of  La  Bo£tie's  Opuseuh^  which,  together  with  his  library,  that  beloved 
friend  bad  bequeathed  him,  and  which  he  now  sent  forth  to  the  world,  dedicated  to  the  writer's  relations. 
To  the  volume  thue  published,  Montaigne  added  his  own  account,  as  addressed  to  his  father,  of  the 
draumstanc#s  of  La  Bertie's  death;  but,  probably  out  of  consideration  for  those  of  the  author's 
connections  who  were  attached  to  the  court  or  to  the  public  service,  Montaigne  did  not  deem  it  advisable 
to  reprint  on  this  occasion  the  Dreatite  on  Vobmlary  StrvUudt^  which  he  perhapa  thought  might  be 
loade  a  ainister  use  of  by  party  spirit,  in  a  time  of  fierce  faction  and  civil  trouble. 

From  this  period  Montaigne  seems  to  have  lived  chiefly  at  his  chfiteau.  At  the  time  of  his  succeeding 
to  this  property,  he  was  under  thirty-nine,  and  thenceforth  his  time  was  chiefly  spent  in  reading  and 
writing.  It  is  not  to  be  supposed,  however,  that  he  loved  a  wholly  sedentary  and  inactive  life.  Though 
he  adhered  to  no  perCy,  and  showed  no  enthusiasm  in  the  maintenance  of  his  opinions,  bis  disposition 
waa  inquisitive  to  eagerness,  ardent,  and  fiery.  The  troubles  that  desolated  his  country  throughout  hit 
JUe,  fofltered  the  activity  of  mind  of  which  his  writings  are  so  full  He  often  travelled  about  France, 
and,  above  all,  was  well  acquainted  with  Parie  and  the  Court.  He  loved  the  capital,  and  calls  himself 
a  Frenchman  only  through  his  love  of  Paris,  which  he  names  the  glory  of  France,  and  an  ornament  of 
the  world.  In  one  of  his  eesays,  he  says  that  a  chief  reason  with  him  for  wishing  to  live  longer,  is  tbst 
he  may  see  the  completion  of  the  Pont-Neuf,  which  was  then  in  course  of  construction.  He  attended 
the  Court  at  the  same  tiaae  with  the  famous  Due  de  Guise,  and  the  King  of  Navarre,  afterwards  Henry 
IV.  He  predicted  that  the  death  of  one  or  the  other  of  these  prinoes  could  alone  put  an  end  to  the 
civil  war,  and  he  even  foresaw  the  likelihood  there  was  that  Henry  of  Navarre  would  change  his 
niigion.  At  a  later  period  he  waa  at  Blois,  when  the  Doc  de  Guise  was  assassinated ;  and  he  was  a 
•contemporary  of  tho  massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew,  at  the  particular  period  of  which  our  philoeophet) 
hnmyse  from  sentiment,  tolerant  fiaMn  reason,  kept  hiffi«0lf  at  home,  apart  altogether  from  either  party, 
afid  attached  to  his  king  by  an  affection,  as  he  aays,  "purely  and  entirely  legitimate  and  political; 
aeithenattached  Aor  repeUed  by  private  intereet"  In  the  whole  course  of  the  fierce  conteet  between 
the  Catholic jiarty  and  the  Huguenot,  Montaigne,  though  a  firm  Catholic,  abstained  from  mingling  in 
the  mortaT  struggles  that  were  going  on.  One  of  his  reasons  for  not  attacking  the  Huguenots  may 
perhape  be  found  in  the  circumstance  that  one  of  his  brothers,  M.  de  Beauregard,  had  been  converted  to 
the  r^rmed  religion.  So  high  an  opinion,  however,  was  entertained,  not  only  of  hie  knowledge  of  the 
events  that  were  passing  around,  but  of  his  honeety  and  good  faith,  that  he  was  requested  to  draw  up 
the  hbtory  of  them,  but  he  declined.  **  I  am  aolicited,"  he  says,  «*  to  write  the  affairs  of  my  own  time, 
by  some  who  fancy  I  look  upon  them  with  an  eye  less  blinded  vrith  prejudice  or  partiality  than  another, 
and  have  a  clearer  inaight  into  them,  by  reason  of  the  free  access  fortune  has  given  me  to  the  heads  of 
both  frictions ;  but  they  do  not  consider  that  to  purchase  the  glory  of  Sallust  I  would  not  give  myself  the 
trouble,  sworn  enemy  as  I  am  to  all  obligation,  assiduity,  and  perseverance :  beaides  that  there  is  nothing 
•o  contrary  to  my  style  as  a  continued  and  extended  narrative,  I  ao  ofWn  interrupt  and  cut  myself 
short  in  my  writing  only  for  want  of  breath." 

We  have  now  come  to  a  period  in  the  life  of  Montaigne,  to  which  the  highest  interest  attaches.  It 
wasjowarda  the  year  leWU  that  he  commenced,  in  his  retreat,  the  composition  of  hi*  Essaya.  «<  When 
I  latelylrfidnd  myself  to  my  ownlioase,**  says  he,  «with  a  reaolotion,  as  much  as  possibly  I  could,  to 
avoid  all  manner  of  concern  in  affairs,  and  to  spend  in  privacy  and  repose  the  little  remainder  of  time  I 
have  to  live,  I  £yioied  I  could  not  more  oblige  my  mind  than  to  sufller  it  at  full  leiaure  to  entertain  and 

1  Tbe  estate  to  which  he  fuoceeded  compriflod  the  cbfiteau,  and  ei{rbteen  nuUtMst,  or  fltnns,  around  it,  comprisinl 
oae  or  two  tmaU  villages.    The  revenue  thence  accruiog  was  about  9000  crowns  of  the  money  of  the  time. 
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divert  itwl^  which  I  hoped  it  might  now  the  better  be  eDtrasted  to  dO)  ee  beiog  by  time  and  obeervatiMi 
become  more  settled  and  mature;  bnt  I  find, 

Tariam  temper  dant  otia  mentem, 

thal»  ^ite  tbe  contrary,  it  is  like  a  hone  that  haa  broken  from  his  rider,  who  voluntary  mna  into  a  ranch 

wildertitlW  than  any  horielDlki'  WOQld  put  him  to,  and  createa  me  bo  many  chimeraa  and  tkntitlld 

momten,  ooe  upon  another,  DftTlTout  order  or  d^gn,  that,  the  better  at  leisure  to  contempiale  their 

itniifeDess  and  absurdity,  I  have  begun  to  commit  them  to  writing,  hoping  in  time  to  make  then 

ubamed^ortlESmwIveB."    «*  This  faggotting»up  of  so  many  diven  pieces,"  he  adds  elaewhere,  <*  is  done 

io  this  way :  I  never. set^peiTlb  paper  but  when  too  great  idleness  becomes  trouhlesome,  and  never  any 

wfciaeTot  at  home ;  so  tnat  it  is  made  up  at  severaT  interruptions  and  intervale.    I  never  coTtvet  my 

fint  bj  my  second  conceptions ;  perhaps  I  may  alter  a  word  or  so ;  but  it  is  only  to  vaiy  the  phrase^ 

sod  not  to  omit  my  former  meaning/'    In  this  particular,  however,  Monuigne's  statement  of  the  matter 

it  not  consistent  with  fact;  for  the  edition  of  1688,  for  example,  eontaine  several  passagea,  which  the 

lotbor  afterwards  altered  or  entirely  omitted,  to  the  advantage  certainly  c^  the  work.    The  materiale 

which  he  possessed  for  adding  to  the  wealth  of  h&  own  mind,  Uutltores  of  classic  intellect  and  experience^ 

were  onoattaUy  great  for  that  period.    His  o^n  library  was  already  a  good  one,  when  it  was  considerably 

ealaiged  by  the  collection  of  books  bequeathed  him  by  La  Bo^tie.    In  thu  library  he  spent  the  principal 

portion  of  his  time,  reading,  meditating,  and  writing,  or  dictating.    Hie  custom  was  to  walk  about  at 

he  read  and  meditated,  «  for,"  says  he,  **  my  thoughts  go  to  sleep,  if  I  sit  down."    His  mode  of  pro^ 

eceding  appeare  to  have  been  altogether  of  a  most  desultory  character.    He  would  turn  over  the  leaves, 

nam  of  one  book,  then  of  another,  without  order  or  apparent  design ;  now  he  noted,  then  he  meditated, 

and  anon  dictated,  as  he  walked,  what  he  had  thus  digeeted,  more  or  less  matnrely.    He  had  a  memory, 

rMher  of  ideas,  than  of  words;  what  remained  in  hie  mind,  he  no  longer  remembered  as  the  property 

of  another.    Bnt  let  us  hear  his  own  account  of  the  matter)  **  I  make  no  doubt  but  that  I  often  happea 

to  ipesk  of  things  that  are  much  better,  and  more  truly  handled  by  thoee  who  are  mastera  of  the  trade* 

Topjiave  h^  purelyanjresaj^of  my  natar^and  not  aequixed*  puts ;  and  whoever  shall  take  me 

tnpJMngin  my  ignoraiice,  will  not  iii  any  sort  displease  me;  for  I  iJiould  be  very  unwilling  to  become 

retpoosible  to  another  for  my  writings,  who  am  not  ao  to  myself,  nor  satisfied  with  them.    Whoever 

goes  in  quest  of  knowledge,  let  hijalsh  for  it  where  it  is  to  be  found :  there  is  nothing  I  so  little  profese. 

These  are  fancies  of  my  own,  by  which  I  do  not  pretend  to  discover  things,  but  to  lay  open  mysel£ 

Tbey  may,  perhape,  one  day  be  known  to  me,  or  have  formeriy  been,  according  as  fortune  has  put  me 

opoQ  a  place  where  they  have  been  explained ;  but  I  have  forgotten  them ;  and  if  I  am  a  man  of  some 

reading,  I  am  a  man  of  no  retention ;  ao  that  I  can  promise  no  certainty,  if  not  to  make  known  to  what 

point  tbe  knowledge  I  now  have  rises.    Therefore  let  nobody  insist  upon  the  matter  I  write,  but  my 

method  in  writing  it :  let  them  observe  in  what  I  borrow,  if  I  have  known  how  to  choose  what  is  proper 

to  raise  or  help  the  invention,  which  is  alwaya  my  own ;  for  I  make  othere  say  for  me  what,  either  for 

want  of  language  or  want  of  senee,  I  cannot  eo  well  myself  express.    I  do  not  number  my  borrowings 

I  weigh  them.    And,  had  I  designed  to  raise  their  value  by  their  number,  I  had  made  them  twice  ae 

ntnj.    They  are  all,  or  within  a  very  fow,  ao  fomed  and  ancient  authors,  that  they  seem,  methinksi 

thnuehes  sufficiently  to  tell  who  they  are,  without  giving  me  the  trouble.    In  reasons,  comparisons, 

and  argomsnts,  if  I  transplant  any  into  my  own  aoU,  and  confound  them  amongst  my  own,  I  purposely 

conceal  the  author,  to  awe  the  temerity  of  those  forward  censurera  that  fall  upon  all  sorts  of  writings^ 

particobrly  the  late  ones,  of  men  yet  living,  and  in  the  vulgar  tongue,  forsooth,  which  pots,  it  would 

eeeiD,  every  one  into  a  capacity  of  judging,  and  which  seeme  to  convict  the  authora  themselves  of  vulgar 

roBception  and  design.     I  would  have  them  give  Plutareh  a  fillip  upon  my  nose,  and  put  themselves  in 

a  heat  with  railing  against  Seneca,  when  they  think  they  rail  at  me.    I  must  shelter  my  own  weakneea 

■Oder  tbeae  great  reputations.    I  shall  love  aby  one  that  can  unplume  me,  that  is,  by  clearness  of 

endentanding  and  judgment,  and  by  the  sole  distinction  of  the  force  and  beauty  of  reason :  for  I,  who, 

^  waoi  of  memory,  am  at  every  turn  at  a  loes  to  pick  them  out  by  their  national  livery,  am  yet  wise 

epoayh  to  kaow,  by  tbe  measure  of  my  own  abilities,  that  my  aoil  is  incapable  of  producing  any  of  thoee 

lieh  fiomtn  that  I  there  find  set  and  growing ;  and  that  all  the  fruits  of  my  own  growth  are  not  worth 

•ay  one  of  them.    I  have  no  other  officer  to  put  my  writings  in  rank  and  iile,  but  fortune.    As  thiQga 

^MDe  into  my  bsad  I  heap  theqt  in ;  sometimes  they  advance  in  whole  bodies,  sometimes  in' single  files. 

I  i(D  content  that  every  one  should  see  my  natural  and  ordinary  pace,  ill  as  it  is.    I  lot  myself  jog  on 

*t  BJ  own  nte  and  reise.    Neither  are  these  subjecU  which  a  man  is  not  permitted  to  be  ignorant  In, 

^(asually,  and  at  a  venture,  to  discourse  of.    I  couki  wish  to  have  a  more  perfect  knowledge  of  things, 

*al  will  not  boy  it  so  dear  as  It  will  cosL    My  design  is  to  pass  over  eanly,  and  not  laboriously,  the 

^Ktuinder  of  ray  lifo.    There  is  nothing  that  I  will  break  my  brain  about;  no,  not  knowledge,  of  what 

!"«  •oever." 

,  The  extraordinary  knowledge  that  Montaigne  displays  of  man,  in  all  bis  several  relations,  and  the 
>B&aiie  variety  of  historical  illustrations,  ancient  and  modern,  foreign  and  domestic,  that  he  adds  to  hie 
^  experiences,  have  induced  many  persons  to  suppose  that  he  bad  travelled  beyond  the  limits  of 
fnii€i,  tt  the  time  he  compoeed  his  work,  and  M.  Villemain,  among  others,  appeare  to  entertain  this 
^I^BioQ.  but  it  is  certain  that  Montaigne's  journey  into  Germany,  Switzerland,  and  Italy,  was  poale#(C 
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to  th«  publication  of  the  EMayt,  in  March,  1580.  That  which  has  deceived  some  biographers,  is  the 
circumstance  that  several  features  in  the  Journey  were  inserted  by  Montaigne  himself,  as  early  as  1582, 
in  the  edition  of  the  Essays  which  preceded  that  wherein  that  work  received  the  last  form  it  assumed 
under  its  aatbor*s  hands.  But  this  circumstance  proves  nothing  *,  for  in  every  new  edition  that  Mon- 
taigne published,  he  added  something  or  other,  by  way  of  bonus,  to  those  former  purchasers,  who  might 
thereby  be  induced  to  buy  a  copy  of  the  new  edition.  But  MonUigne  had  travelled  sufficiently  about 
France,  and  in  sufficiently  stirring  times,  to  give  him  an  extensive  and  varied  insight  into  human 
character ;  indeed,  for  that  matter,  there  is  hardly  a  villag^e  so  small,  wherein  a  man  who  understandingly 
seeks  for  this  sort  of  information  may  not  learn  a  great  deal,  and  our  philosopher  was  precisely  the 
person  to  obtain  it.  <•  I  observe  in  my  travels  this  custom,"  he  says,  "ever  to  learn  something  from  the 
information  of  those  with  whom  I  converse  (which  is  the  best  school  of  all  others),  and  to  put  my 
company  upon  those  subjects  they  are  the  best  able  to  speak  ot"  We  have  mentioned  his  frequent 
visits  to  Paris,  where,  indeed,  his  attendance  was  required  at  intervals,  by  the  place  he  filled  of  one  of 
the  gentlemen  of  the  king's  bed-chaifiber.  He  was  at  Bar-le-Duc  with  Henry  II.,  and  he  accompanied 
Charles  IX.  to  Rouen,  probably  at  the  time  of  the  declaration  of  the  majority  of  this  prince,  to  whom, 
at  our  author's  instance,  were  presented  the  South  American  Indians,  of  whom  he  speaks  in  his  chapter 
On  Cannibalt.  The  Abb6  Talbert,  in  his  Ebge  de  Montaigne,  speaks  of  it  as  a  well  known  fact,  that 
Montaigne  not  only  acted  as  secretary  to  Catherine  de  Medici,  when  she  wrote  her  letter  of  instructions 
to  Charies  IX.,  but  that  the  letter  itself  was  the  composition  of  our  essayist,  a  statement  which  some  of 
the  recent  editors  of  Montaigne  have  concurred  in. 

As  Montaigne  advanced  in  life,  he  lost  his  health.  The  stone,  which  he  believed  he  inherited  from 
his  father,  and  painful  nephritic  cholics  that  seized  him  at  intervals,  put  his  philosophy  to  the  test  He 
would  not  allow  his  illness  to  disturb  the  usual  tenor  of  his  life,  and,  above  all,  refused  medical  aid, 
having  also  inherited,  he  tells  us,  from  his  father,  a  contempt  for  physicians.  There  was  a  natural 
remedy,  however,  by  which  he  laid  great  store,  one  much  in  favour  at  all  times  on  the  continent  — 
mineral  and  thermal  springs.  The  desire  to  try  these,  as  well  as  a  wish  to  quit  for  a  time  his  troubled 
country,  and  the  misery  multiplying  around  him,  caused  him  to  make  a  journey  into  Italy.  His  love 
of  novelty  and  of  seeing  strange  things  sharpened  his  taste  for  travelling ;  and,  as  a  slighter  motive,  he 
was  glad  to  throw  household  cares  aside ;  for  though  the  pleasures  of  command  were  something,  he 
received  perpetual  annoyances  from  the  indigence  and  suflferings  of  his  tenants,  or  the  quarrels  of  his 
neighbours :  to  travel  was  to  get  rid  of  all  this  at  once. 

Of  course  his  mode  of  proceeding  was  peculiar :  he  had  a  great  distaste  for  coaches  or  litters ;  even 
a  boat  was  not  quite  to  his  mind ;  and  he  only  really  liked  travelling  on  horseback.  Then  he  let 
every  wbim  sway  him  as  to  the  route ;  it  gave  him  no  annoyance,  but  rather  pleasure,  to  go  out  of  his 
way  :  if  the  road  was  bad  to  the  right,  he  took  that  to  the  left ;  if  he  felt  too  unwell  to  mount  his  horse, 
he  remained  where  he  was  till  he  got  better :  if  he  found  he  had  passed  by  any  thing  he  wished  to  see, 
he  turned  back.  On  the  present  occasion,  his  mode  of  travelling  was,  as  usual,  regulated  by  convenience : 
sumpter-mules  or  hired  vehicles  carried  the  luggage,  while  he  proceeded  on  horseback.  He  appears  to 
have  been  accompanied  on  this  journey  by  four  gentlemen,  his  brother,  the  Sieur  de  Mattecoulon,  M. 
d'Estissac,  M.  de  Caselis,  and  M.  de  Hautoy;  Montaigne  retaining  throughout  the  direction  of  the 
journey,  and  having  things  apparently  all  his  own  way. 

Our  traveller  set  off  from  the  Chateau  de  Montaigne  on  the  22d  June,  1580,  and  after  stopping  for  a 
short  time  at  the  camp  of  the  Marshal  de  Matignon,  who  was  then  besieging  the  town  of  La  Fere ;  and, 
after  accompanying  to  Soissons  the  body  of  the  Count  de  Grammont,  who  had  been  killed  at  the  siege, 
he  went  on  to  Beaumont^ur-Oise,  where  he  arrived  on  the  5th  of  September,  and  where  he  was  joined 
by  M.  d'Estissac;  the  other  gentlemen  were  already,  apparently,  with  him.  The  party  then  proceeded 
through  the  north-east  of  France  to  Plombieres,  where  Montaigne  took  the  waters ;  and  then  went  on 
by  Basle,  Baden,  in  the  canton  of  Zurich,  to  Constance,  Augsburg,  Munich,  and  Trent.  It  is  not  to 
be  supposed  that  he  went  to  these  places  in  a  right  line :  he  often  changed  his  mind  when  half-way  to 
a  town  and  came  back ;  so  that  at  last  his  zig-zag  mode  of  proceeding  rendered  several  of  his  party 
restive.  They  remonstrated ;  but  he  replied  that,  for  bis  own  part,  he  was  bound  to  no  place,  but  that 
in  which  he  was  at  the  time ;  and  that  he  could  not  go  oat  of  his  way,  seeing  that  the  only  object  he 
had  proposed  to  himself,  was  to  wander  in  places  before  unknown  to  him ;  and  so  that  he  never 
followed  the  same  road  twice,  nor  visited  the  same  place  twice,  his  scheme  was  accomplished.  If,  indeed, 
he  had  been  alone,  he  tells  us,  he  had  rather  have  gone  towards  Cracovia,  or  overland  to  Greece,  instead 
of  at  once  to  luly ;  but,  he  adds,  he  could  not  impart  the  pleasare  he  took  in  seeing  strange  places, 
which  was  such  as  to  cause  him  to  forget  ill  health  and  suflfering,  to  any  other  of  bis  party ;  so  that  he 
was  obliged  to  pursue  the  uneven  tenor  of  his  way  to  Italy  ;  and,  after  many  windings,  having  visited 
Venice,  which  «<  be  had  a  hunger  to  see,"  he  at  length  found  himself  at  Rome,  on  the  last  day  of 
November,  having  the  previous  morning  risen  three  hours  before  daylight,  in  bis  eagerness  to  behold 
the  Eternal  City.  Here  he  had  food  in  plenty  for  his  inquiring  mind;  and,  getting  tired  of  his 
guide,  rambled  about  by  himself,  finding  out  remarkable  objects,  making  his  shrewd  remarks,  and  trying 
to  discover  those  ancient  spots  with  which  his  mind  was  &miliar ;  for  Latin  being  his  mother-tongtie, 
and  Latin  books  his  primers,  he  was  more  familiar  with  Roman  history  than  with  that  of  France ;  and 
the  names  of  the  Sdpios  and  the  Metelli  were  less  strange  to  his  ear  than  those  of  many  Frenchaaea 
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of  his  own  day.  He  was  well  received  by  the  pope,  Gregory  XIIL,  who  felt  almost  gratefal  to  any  man 
of  talent  and  rank  who  would  still  abide  by,  and  stand  up  in  defence  of,  the  old  religion.  Montaigne, 
before  be  left  home,  had  printed  two  books  of  bis  Essays ;  a  copy  of  these  was  taken  from  him  at  the 
Costom-hoose  at  Rome,  and  underwent  a  censorship ;  several  faults  were  found,  which  he  particularizes 
in  the  Diary,  but  Montaigne  took  this  fault-finding  very  easily,  say'mg  that  he  had  put  down  the  things 
in  question  as  his  real  opinions,  and  did  not  regard  them  as  errors,  and  that,  in  several  cases,  the  censor 
htd  altogether  mistaken  his  meaning.  The  authority  to  whom  the  matter  was  referred  was  a  man  of 
aaucj  who  readily  admitting  the  explanations  oflered  by  our  essayist,  the  censures  were  not  insisted  upon ; 
and  when  Montaigne  left  Rome,  and  took  leave  of  the  prelate  who  had  discoursed  with  him  on  the 
subject,  the  latter  paid  him  a  high  compliment  as  to  the  uprightness  of  his  intentions,  his  affection  for 
the  church,  and  his  talents ;  adding,  that  the  authorities  at  Rome  thought  so  highly  of  his  candour  and 
consdeotioosness,  that  they  left  it  entirely  to  him  to  make  what  alterations  he  thought  necessary,  in 
another  edition ;  and,  finally,  our  author  was  earnestly  requested  to  continue  to  aid  the  church  with  his 
eloqaeoce^  and  to  remain  where  he  was,  away  from  the  troubles  of  his  native  country.  Montaigne's 
vanity  was  highly  tickled  with  all  these  courtesies,  though  he  speaks  of  them  as  mere  words  of  course ; 
and  his  satisfaction  was  completed  by  his  being  invested  with  the  citizenship  of  Rome,  in  a  papal  bull, 
pompoos  in  seals  and  golden  letters,  and  most  gracious  in  its  expressions.  Nothing,  he  tells  us,  ever 
pleased  him  more  than  this  honour,  empty  as  it  might  seem,  and  be  had  employed  to  obtain  it,  he  says, 
all  his  five  senses,  for  the  sake  of  the  ancient  glory  and  present  holiness  of  the  city. 

The  descnptlons  (observes  Mrs.  Shelley)  which  he  gives  of  Rome,  of  the  Pope,  and  all  he  saw,  are 
shaft,  but  drawn  with  a  master's  hand  —  graphic,  original,  and  just ;  and  such  is  the  unaltered  appear- 
ance of  the  Eternal  City,  that  his  pages  describe  it  as  it  now  is,  with  as  much  fidelity  as  they  did  when 
he  saw  it  in  the  sixteenth  century.  Its  gardens  and  pleasure-grounds  delighted  him ;  the  air  seemed  to 
hiffl  the  most  agreeable  he  had  ever  felt;  and  the  perpetual  excitement  of  inquiry  in  which  he  lived,  his 
visits  to  antiquities,  and  to  various  beautiful  and  memorable  spots,  delighted  him ;  and  neither  at  home 
nor  abroad  was  he  once  visited  by  gloom  or  melancholy,  which  he  calls  his  death. 

On  the  19th  of  April,  he  left  Rome,  and,  passing  by  the  eastern  road  and  the  shores  of  the  Adriatic, 
he  visited  Loretto^  where  he  displayed  his  piety  by  presenting  a  silver  eaMx/to,  and  performing  various 
religious  duties,  which  prove  the  sincerity  of  his  Catholic  fiuth.  In  the  month  of  May  he  arrived  at 
the  Baths  of  Looca,  whither  he  had  repaired  for  the  sake  of  the  waters,  and  took  up  his  abode  at  the 
Bagno  della  Villa,  where,  with  the  exception  of  a  short  interval,  during  which  he  visited  Florence  and 
Pisa,  he  remained  till  September.  On  the  7th  of  that  month,  he  received  letters  to  inform  him  that  he 
had  been  elected  mayor  of  Bordeaux,  a  circumstance  which  forced  him  to  hasten  his  return,  though  he 
did  not  leave  Italy  without  again  visiting  Rome.  His  journey  home  during  winter,  although  rendered 
ptmful  by  physical  suffering,  was  yet  tortuous  and  wandering  among  the  northern  Italian  towns.  He 
re-entered  France  by  Mont-Cenis,  and,  visiting  Lyons,  continued  his  route  through  Auvergne  and 
Perigord,  and  arrived  at  the  Ch&teau  de  Montaigne  on  the  30th  of  November,  having  been  absent 
seventeen  mooths  and  eight  days. 

Of  the  joarncy  thus  performed,  we  have  a  Diary,  written  pertly  in  Montaigne's  own  hand,  partly 
dictated  to  his  Tsiet,  who,  though  he  speaks  of  his  master  in  the  third  person,  evidently  wrote  only  the 
words  dictated.  This  'work,  observes  Mrs.  Shelley,  is  singularly  interesting.  It  seems  to  tell  us  more 
of  Montaigne  than  the  Essays  themselves;  or  rather,  it  confirms  much  said  in  those,  by  relating  many 
things  omUted,  and  throws  a  new  light  on  various  portions  of  his  character.  For  instance,  we  find  that 
the  esger  coriosity  of  his  mind  led  him  to  inquire  into  the  tenets  of  the  Protestsnts;  and  that  at  the 
Swiss  towns  he  was  accustomed,  on  arriving,  to  seek  out  with  all  speed  some  theologian,  whom  he 
invited  to  dinner,  and  from  whom  he  enquired  the  particular  tenets  of  the  various  sects.  There  creeps 
oat  slso,  sn  almost  unphilosophical  dislike  of  his  own  country,  springing  from  the  miserable  state  into 
which  civil  war  had  brought  it.  The  work  abounds,  too,  with  amusing  illustrations  of  the  vanity  which 
formed  so  prominent  a  feature  in  our  author's  character.  He  loved  to  slop  at  places  where,  taking  him 
(ifi  a  nobJe  of  high  degree,  the  local  authorities  waited  upon  him  in  state,  bearing  the  portion  of  wine, 
accustomed  to  be  offered  to  the  more  distinguished  of  their  visitors,  and  accompanying  it  with  long 
complimentary  harangues,  to  which  he  would  gravely  reply  with  all  corresponding  dignity,  and  at 
proportioaale  length. 

Monuigne,  though,  of  course,  highly  flattered  by  the  unsought-for,  and,  by  him,  utterly  unexpected, 
election  of  the  dtizeus  of  Bordeaux,  which  he  himself  affects  to  attribute  solely  to  their  recollection  of 
his  father's  former  good  administration  of  the  office,  yet,  from  ill  health,  and  constitutional  dislike  to 
{mbjic  employments,  would  have  excused  himself,  as  he  tells  us,  had  not  the  king  interposed  with  his 
coaunaDds.  On  bis  arrival,  he  represented  himself  to  his  electors,  such  as  he  conceived  himself  to  be, 
*-s  man  without  memory,  without  vigilance,  without  experience,  and  without  vigour;  but  withal, 
witlioQt  hatred,  without  ambition,  without  avarice,  and  without  violence."  It  has  been,  indeed,  insinu- 
sied  against  him,  by  M.  Balzac,  who,  however,  assigns  no  grounds  for  the  imputstion,  that  be  exhibited 
indolence  and  indiflerenoe  in  the  execution  of  the  duties  of  his  office ;  while  he  himself  deemed  his 
negittve  merits  deserving  praise,  at  a  time  when  France  was  distracted  by  the  dissensions  of  contending 
Ci^ioBs  i  and  the  ctliseiis  themselves  gave  unequivocal  proof  of  their  approbation  of  his  administration, 
bj  coakmag  upon  him  a  second  election  of  the  two  years'  mayoralty,  an  honour  so  distinguished  and 
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vKf^  that  it  had  never  oeeorred  but  twiee  before,  in  the  penoni,  nameljr,  of  M.  de  Lansec,  and  of 
Manhal  de  Mattgnon,  to  whom  Montaigne  aocMded,  and  prood  was  be,  he  telli  aa,  of  ao  noblo  a 
fraternity. 

For  some  tine  after  hia  letam  home,  Montaigiie,  amidst  all  the  fierce  and  lioentioos  straggles  of  the 
eontending  parties,  was  safiered  to  remain  unmolested  in  his  retreat  "  Persdventurs,"  he  writes,  "  the 
£Kility  of  entering  my  house,  amongst  other  things,  has  been  a  means  to  preserve  it  from  the  violence 
of  oar  dvil  wars;  defimoe  allures  an  enemy,  and  mistrust  provokes  him.  I  enervated  the  soldiers' 
design  by  depriving  the  exploit  of  danger,  and  all  matter  of  military  glory,  which  is  wont  to  serve  them 
for  pretenoe  and  excuse.  Whatever  is  bravely  is  ever  honourably  done,  at  a  time  when  justice  is  dead. 
I  render  them  the  conquest  of  my  house  cowardly  and  base ;  it  is  never  shut  to  any  one  that  knocks. 
My  gate  has  no  other  guard  than  a  porter,  and  that  of  ancient  custom  and  ceremony,  who  does  not  so 
much  ssrve  to  defend  it,  as  to  offer  it  with  more  decency  and  the  better  grace.  I  have  no  other  guard  or 
aentinel  than  the  stars.  A  gentleman  would  play  the  fool  to  make  a  show  of  defence,  if  he  be  not 
really  in  a  condition  to  defirad  himself.  He  that  lies  open  on  one  side  is  every  where  so.  Our  ancestors 
did  not  think  of  building  frontier  garrisons.  The  means  of  assaulting,  I  mean  without  battery  or  army, 
and  of  surprising  our  houses,  increase  eveiy  day,  above  all  the  meana  to  guard  them ;  men's  wits  are 
generally  bent  that  way ;  invasion  every  one  is  concerned  in ;  none  but  the  rich  in  defence.  Mine  was 
strong  for  the  time  when  it  was  built ;  I  have  added  nothing  to  it  of  that  kind,  and  should  fear  that  its 
strength  should  turn  against  myself;  to  which  we  are  to  consider  that  a  peaceable  time  would  require 
it  sbouki  be  dismantled.  There  is  the  danger  never  to  be  able  to  regain  it,  and  it  would  be  very  hard 
to  keep  it,  for  in  intestine  dissensions  your  valet  may  be  of  the  party  you  fear ;  and  where  religion  is 
the  pretext,  even  a  man'a  nearest  relation  may  be  distrusted  with  a  colour  of  justice.  The  public 
exchequer  will  not  maintain  our  domestic  garrisons ;  it  would  be  exhausted ;  we  ourselves  have  not 
means  to  do  it  without  ruin,  or,  Vhich  is  more  inconvenient  and  injurious,  without  ruining  the  people. 
As  to  the  rest,  you  there  lose  all,  and  even  your  friends  will  be  more  ready  to  accuse  your  want  of 
vigilance  and  your  improvidence  than  to  pity  you,  and  the  ignorance  and  heedlessness  of  your  profession. 
That  so  many  garrisoned  houses  have  been  lost,  whereas  this  of  mine  remaina,  makes  me  apt  to  auspect 
that  they  were  only  lost  by  being  guarded ;  this  gives  an  enemy  both  an  invitation  and  colour  of  reason ; 
all  defence  shows  a  face  of  war.  Let  who  will  come  to  me,  in  God's  name ;  but  I  shall  not  invite 
thenu  'Tie  retirement  I  have  chosen,  for  my  repose  from  war.  I  endeavour  to  withdraw  this  comer 
from  the  public  tempest,  as  I  also  do  another  corner  in  my  aoul.  Our  war  may  put  on  what  fom»  it 
will,  multiply  and  divenify  itself  into  new  partiea ;  for  my  own  part,  I  shall  not  budge.  Amongst  so 
many  garrisoned  houses,  I  am  the  only  person  of  my  condition,  that  I  know  of,  who  have  purely 
entrusted  mine  to  the  protection  of  Heaven,  without  removing  either  plate,  deeds,  or  hangings.  I  will 
neither  fear  nor  aave  myself  by  halves."  His  quiet,  however,  was  at  length  intruded  on,  and  he  was 
made  to  feel  in  bis  own  person  the  distuibanoes  that  desolated  his  country.  It  is  a  strange  and 
instructive  thing  to  picture  France  divided  into  two  parties,  belonging  to  which  were  men  who  risked 
all  for  the  deareat  privilege  of  life,  freedom  of  thought  and  feilh ;  and  were  either  forced,  or  fancied  that 
they  were  forced,  to  expose  life  and  property  to  attain  it ;  and  to  compare  these  religionists  in  arms  with 
the  tranquil  philosopher,  who  dissscted  human  nature  in  his  study,  and  sounded  the  very  depths  of  all  our 
knowledge  in  frsedom  and  ease,  because  he  abatained  from  certain  watch-words,  and  had  no  desire  for 
proselytee  or  popular  favour.  « I  regard  our  king,"  he  aays,  *•  with  a  merely  legitimate  and  political , 
albction,  neither  attached  nor  repelled  by  private  interest ;  and  in  this  I  am  satisfied  with  my  self.  In 
the  same  way,  I  am  but  moderately  and  tranquilly  attached  to  the  general  cause,  and  am  not  subject  to 
entertain  opinions  in  a  deep-felt  and  enthusiastic  manner.  Let  Montaigne,  if  it  must  be  so,  be 
awallowed  up,  in  the  public  ruin  ;  but  if  there  is  no  necessity  for  it,  I  shall  be  thankful  to  Fortune  to 
aave  it  I  treat  both  parties  equally ;  I  say  nothing  to  one  that  I  could  not  aay  to  the  other,  with  the 
accent  only  a  little  changed ;  and  there  is  no  motive  of  utility  that  could  induce  me  to  lie."  It  was  in 
1685  that  the  factious,  excited  by  their  chief,  the  Due  de  Guise,  at  once  against  the  Navarreae  and 
against  the  king  himself,  who  had  now  entirely  given  bimeelf  up  to  the  society  of  his  fevourites,  b^an 
to  make  onslaughta  both  against  the  sincere  royalists  and  against  the  moderate  Catholics. 

Montaigne'a  account  of  the  Reformen,  it  may  be  observed,  is  by  no  means  flattering ;  be  represents 
them  ss  men  who  *<  go  towards  reformation  by  the  worst  of  deformations ;  who  advance  towarda  their 
aalvation  by  the  most  exprsss  oauaes  that  we  have  of  moat  assured  damnation ;  who  by  overthrowing 
the  government,  magistracy,  aud  laws,  in  whose  protection  God  haa  placed  them,  by  tearing  their 
mother  (the  Church)  to  pieces,  and  giving  the  lacerated  limbs  to  her  old  enemies  to  gloat  over,  by 
inspiring  fraternal  minds  with  parricidal  animosities,  by  calling  devils  and  furiea  to  their  aid,  think  they 
can  assist  the  holy  sweetness  and  justice  of  the  divine  laws.  Ambition,  avarice,  cruelty,  and  revenge, 
have  not  sufficient  natural  impetuosity  of  their  own ;  let  ns  bait  them  with  the  glorious  titles  of  justice 
and  devotion.  The  common  people,"  he  proceeds,  <«then  suffered  therein  very  much,  not  present 
damages  only,  but  future  too :  the  living  were  to  suffer,  and  ao  were  they 'who  were  yet  unborn  :  they 
pillaged  them,  and  consequently  me  too,  even  of  hope,  taking  from  them  all  they  had  laid  up  in  store  to 
live  on  for  many  years.  -  -  •  Besides  this  shock,  I  suflerad  othera;  I  underwent  the  inconveniences 
that  moderation  brings  along  with  it  in  such  diseases;  I  waa  curried  on  all  hands;  to  the  Ghibelline  I 
was  a  Guelph;  to  the  Guelph  a  Ghibelline.    The  situation  of  my.^gg^^  my  friendiineas  to  my 
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BciglibonB,  praaeiited  me  with  one  fooe ;  my  lUe  and  my  actions  with  another.    They  did  not  lay 

fitrmal  aeenmtioiia  againat  me,  for  they  had  no  hold.    I  never  slink  from  the  laws,  and  whoever  would 

have  iiQcsAkMied  me,  would  have  done  himself  a  greater  prejudioe  than  me ;  they  were  only  mute  sus- 

^ctooa  Uiat  were  whispered  about,  which  never  want  appearance  in  ao  confused  a  mixture,  no  more  than 

eaVuMia  or  idle  heeds.    I  commonly  assist  the  injurious  {resumptions  that  fortune  scatters  abroad  against 

me,  fay  a  way  1  have  ever  had  of  evading  to  justify,  excuse,  or  explain  myself,  conceiving  that  it  were 

to  coflapranuae  my  ceosdenoe  to  plead  in  its  behalf:  ParsfneuUas  enim  augmentutiont  eletxUur,  -  -  -  - 

At  wbai  then  befid  me  an  ambitious  man  would  have  hanged  himself,  and  a  covetous  one  would  have 

doea  the  aame.   I  have  no  manner  of  care  of  getting ;  bet  the  losses  that  befol  me  by  the  injury  of  others, 

whether  hy  theft  or  violence,  go  almost  ss  near  my  heart  as  they  would  do  to  that  of  the  most  avaricious 

man.    The  o&oce  troubles  me,  without  comparison,  more  than  the  loss.    A  thousand  several  sorts  of 

mischief  fell  apon  me  in  the  neck  of  one  another ;  I  could  better  have  borne  them  all  at  once.  -  -  -  .  I 

had  already  began  consideriog,"  he  continues,  *<  to  whom  amongst  my  friends  I  might  commit  a  neces- 

sitoiia  and  degraded  old  age :  and,  having  turned  my  ,eyes  quite  round,  I  found  myself  altogether  at  a 

lose.    At  kat  I  ooncluded  that  it  was  safest  for  me  to  trust  to  myself  in  my  necessity ;  and  if  it  should  fsll 

oat  that  I  ahould  be  put  upon  cold  terms  in  Fortune's  favour^  I  should  so  much  mora  recommend  me 

to  my  own,  and  ao  much  the  closer  attach  me  to  myself." 

It  waa  well  for  him  that  he  had  philosophy  to  bear  him  up  against  all  the  evils  that  now  sssailed 
him ;  for,  to  complete  his  misery,  and  that  of  his  oonntrymen,  a  pestilent  fover  broke  out  in  1586,  and 
deveslated  Guyenne.  Montaigne's  own  account  of  this  horrible  visitation  runs  thus : — *<  But  behold 
enothar  aggravatiou  of  the  evil,  which  befel  me  in  the  tail  of  the  rest  Both  without  doors  and  within, 
I  was  aemulted  with  a  plague  most  violent  in  comparison  of  all  others :  1  had  to  suffer  this  pleassnt 
cendition,  that  the  sight  of  my  house  was  frightful'to  me ;  whatever  I  had  there  was  without  guard,  and 
Jcft  to  the  maiey  of  every  one.  I  myself,  who  am  of  so  hospitable  a  nature,  was  myself  in  very  great 
diatnm  for  a  retreat  for  my  fomily ;  a  wild  and  scattered  family,  frightful  both  to  ita  friends  and  itself,  and 
filling  every  place  with  horror  where  it  attempted  to  rettle ;  having  to  shift  abode  as  soon  as  any  one's  finger 
be^an  to  ache ;  all  diseasaa  are  then  concluded  to  be  the  plague,  and  people  do  not  stay  tq  examine 
what  they  are.  And  the  mischief  is,  that,  according  to  the  rules  of  art,  in  every  dsnger  that  a  man 
cornea  near,  he  must  undergo  a  quarantine  in  the  suspense  of  bis  infirmity,  your  imagination  all  thst 
while  tormenting  you  at  plessure,  and  turning  even  your  health  itself  into  a  fever.  Yet  all  this  would 
have  gone  the  leas  to  my  heart,  had  I  not  withal  been  compelled  to  be  sensible  of  others'  sufferings,  and 
miserably  to  serve  six  months  together  for  a  guide  to  this  caravan ;  for  I  carry  my  own  antidotes 
vrithia  myself  which  are  resolution  snd  patience.  Apprehension,  which  is  particularly  to  be  feared  in 
this  diaeaae,  does  not  much  trouble  me ;  snd  if,  being  alone,  I  should  have  taken  it,  it  had  been  a  more 
sprightly  and  a  longer  flight:  'tis  a  kind  of  death  that  I  do  not  think  of  the  Worse  sort;  'tis  usually 
shorty  stupid,  without  pain,  and  consoled  by  the  public  condition ;  without  ceremony,  without  mourning, 
and  without  a  crowd.  But  as  to  the  people  about  us,  the  hundredth  part  of  them  could  not  be  saved. 
In  thia  place,  my  greateat  revenue  is  manual :  what  a  hundred  men  ploughed  for  me  lay  a  long  time 
Ulow.** 

la  another  place  he  givea  a  veiy  interesting  account  of  how,  on  one  occasion,  by  presence  of  mind  and 
srif-ponseasion,  he  saved  his  castle  from  pillage;  and  elsewhere  he  relates  a  somewhat  similar  anecdote 
of  the  manner  in  which  he  got  out  of  the  clutches  of  a  party  of  the  gentlemen  freebooters,  who  then  per- 
ambuhied  the  country,  seeking  what  they  might  devour. 
*  Montaigne's  family  were  long-lived ;  but  he  himself  attained  no  great  age,  and  bis  latter  years  were 
diatiiTbed  by  great  suffering.  Living  in  constant  expecUtion  of  death,  he  was  always  prepared  for  it ; 
hja  affairs  were  arranged,  and  he  was  ready  to  fulfil  all  the  last  duties  of  his  religion,  as  soon  as  he  felt 
himself  attacked  by  any  of  the  frequent  fevers  that  assailed  him.  One  of  the  last  and  most  agreeable  events 
of  his  lifo  was  his  friendship  with  Mademoiselle  de  Gournay.  In  his  Third  Book  he  tells  us  nothing  of 
thia  friend,  so  worthy  of  the  name,  who  came  to  console  the  philosopher,  suffering  under  the  public  miseries 
and  his  own  afBictions  of  body ;  but  he  makes  her  the  subject  of  an  addition  to  the  17ih  chspter  of 
Book  n.;  where,  in  the  enumeration  he  gives  us  of  the  persons  of  bis  own  time,  possessed  of  more  than 
ordinary  greatoeas  of  mind,  he  distinguishes  \mJHU  cTallianee,  Marie  de  Gournay.  His  picture  of  her 
is  not  only  delightful  as  a  testimony  of  her  meriu,  but  a  proof  of  the  unfailing  enthusiasm  and  warmth 
of  his  own  heart,  which  even  in  suffering  and  decay  equally  allied  itself  to  kindred  meriL  Mademoi. 
selle  de  Gournay  waa  afterward  esteemed  one  of  the  most  learned  and  excellent  women  of  her  time, 
and  was  honoured  by  the  abuse  of  pedants,  who  attacked  her  pereonal  appearance  and  her  age,  in 
revenge  for  her  transcending  even  their  sex  in  sccomplishments  and  underetanding ;  while,  on  the  other 
hand,  she  wsa  regarded  with  respect  and  friendship  by  the  first  men  of  the  dsy.>  At  the  time  when 
Moottigoe  first  saw  her,  which  was  during  a  long  visit  he  made  to  Paris,  after  his  msyoralty  at  Bor- 
deaux waa  ended,  she  was  very  young,  but  she  had  conceived  an  entbusisstic  love  and  admiration  of 


(  ber  other  works,  this  lady  is  tbe  autlior  of  a  little  volume,  not  meDtioned  or  eontained  in  the  editioas  of 
he  writings,  that  appeared  in  lOU,  1634,  end  1641.  and  luilEnown  to  M.  Barbier:  Siemtmut  d»  wi^natignmir  U  4m 
tjnj^m,  dediee  A  la  sereaissiOM  r«paUique  de  Venlte,  son  parrian  d^ign*,  par  mademoisolle  de  G.  Pari*,  Ararrifacat, 
im    ThasJInJEeorAiUou  was  Gaston,  doc  d*Orieans.  second  son  of  Henry  IV. 
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him  from  reading  his  Eisays,  and  she  called  upon,  and  reqoesled  and  obtained  his  acqoaintance,  which 
soon  ripened  into  earnest  friendship.  She  afterwards,  in  company  with  her  mother,  visited  him  at 
Montstgne,  and  he  paid  them,  in  return,  several  visits  at  their  chateau  in  Normandy,  where  he  remained, 
on  the  whole,  three  months.  Another  adoption,  very  agreeable  to  his  vanity,  was  that  of  his  philosophy 
by  Charoon,  who  became  acquainted  with  him  at  Bordeaux,  in  1589,  and  with  whom  he  afterwards 
contracted  a  warm  friendship.  The  theologian  became  the  pupil  of  the  philosopher,  and  bis  Treatise 
on  Wisdom  is  little  more  than  a  developement  of  the  maxims  and  lessons  of  his  master,  fully  justifying, 
if  it  were  needed,  the  title  of  Breviaire  des  honnetet  gens,  that  Cardinal  da  Perron  assigned  to  Mon- 
taigne's Essays.  The  pupil,  however,  was  much  less  read  than  the  master,  who,  very  soon  aAer  the 
first  publication  of  his  work,  was  so  much  in  vogue,  —  notwithstanding  Mademoiselle  de  Gournay's 
somewhat  unaccountable  complaint  as  to  the  coldness  of  its  reception,  —  that  edition  after  edition  was 
called  for,  and  the  Essays  of  Montaigne  were  to  be  found  on  the  table  of  every  gentleman  in  France 
that  could  read  aught  beyond  his  other  brevittry,  and,  ere  long,  became  known,  by  the  medium  of 
translations,  in  Italy,  England,  and  other  countries. 

The  disease  which  more  immediately  occasioned  the  death  of  Montaigne  was  a  quinsy,  that  brought 
on  a  paralysis  of  the  tongue,  in  which  condition  he  remained  three  whole  days,  with  all  his  senses  about 
him,  but  unable  to  speak.  JBven  now  his  presence  of  mind,  his  philosophy,  and  his  kind  heart  did  not 
forsake  him.  It  is  related  of  him,  by  Bernard  Antoine,  in  his  Commentairt  sur  la  Cautume  de  Bar- 
deauXy  that  Montaigne,  <«  feeling  the  approach  of  death,  got  out  of  bed  in  his  shirt,  and,  putting  on  bis 
dressing-gown,  opened  the  door  of  his  chamber,  and,  vrriting  word  for  all  his  servants  and  others,  to 
whom  he  had  left  legacies,  to  be  called  together,  paid  them  the  sums  he  had  respectively  bequeathed 
them,  foreseeing  the  difficulty  they  might  have  in  obtaining  the  amount  from  his  heirs."  Getting  worse 
and  worse,  he  requested  his  wife,  in  writing,  to  send  for  some  gentlemen,  his  neighbours;  and  when 
they  were  all  assembled,  he  caused  mass  to  be. celebrated  in  his  chamber.  At  the  moment  of  the 
elevation,  he  attempted  to  rise,  but  could  not,  and  with  his  hands  crossed,  fell  back  fiiinting,  and  in  this 
act  of  devotion  expired,  on  the  13th  September,  1592,  in  the  sixtieth  year  of  his  age,  presenting  in  his 
death,  says  Pasquier,  a  fine  mirror  of  the  interior  of  his  soul.  He  was  buried  at  Bordeaux,  in  the 
church  of  the  Feuiilans,  where  his  widow  had  a  monument  erected  to  him,  with  inscriptions  in  Latin 
and  Greek,  as  follow : — 

D.  O.  M.  8. 

Michael!  Montano  Petrocorensi  Petri  F.  Grimundi.  N.  Remundi  Pron.  Equiti  torquato,  civi  Romano,  civitaiii 
Bitiuiguin  Viviacorum  ex-Majori,  viro  ad  naturs  gtoriam  nato.  duojus  morum  suavitudo,  ingenii  acumen,  ex  tempo- 
rali.4  facundia,  et  incomparabile  Judicium  supra  humanam  sortem  sstimata  sunt.  QrUi  amices  ubus  r^es  maximos,  et 
torne  Gallie  primores  viros,  ipsoa  etiam  sequiorum  partium  praestites,  tamen  etsi  patriarura  legum,  et  sacronira  avitn- 
rum  retinentiasimuB,  sine  quojusquam  offiinsa,  sine  palpo,  aut  pipulo,  univerais  populatim  gratus,  utque  antidhac 
•emper  advorsus  omncs  dolorum  minacias  meenitam  sapientiam  labris  et  libris  profeesus,  ita  in  procinctu  fati  cum 
morbo  pertinaciter  inimico  diutim  validissime  conluctatus,  tandem  dicta  factis  extequando.  polcrae  viue  polcram  pnuMm 
cum  Deo  volente  fecit. 

Vixit  ann.  LIX.  mens.  VII.  dieb.  XL    Obiit  anno  salustis  CTDIOVinC.  idib.  Seplemb. 

Franciac«  Chassanea  ad  luctum  perpetuum  heu  rclicta  marito  dolcisaiuio  univira  unijugo,  et  bene  merenti 
mcerens  P.  C. 

H|»oy,  ouii;  t6iuv,  >^*  ovi'Ojua  rovfiov  fpctyfa;* 

MiUfSavt  MovfaM>f*  Ilavco  B<mSwtaBiw. 
Oijx  ^fMk  raura,  dcjiOK*  yevop  fvyevcp,  oXtfo;  ovoXffo;, 

Upoataaioi,  Swofuti,  ttaiyvia  Ovr^a  tvx^s< 

Ov  (fo^i  EMLswiuv  c^ldoo;,  ovti  f pcrof. 

AvooMuv*  a9jJ  si,i  rcdvtav  (Wa^cos  alKKuoff 

T^i  f c  fiaStl  ao^tii  atfOicft^  t*  ivsjiif^S' 

O;  ZP^  ;tP^<T'ro0f3f7  tvi'wffa  BtZa/yttati  ox^^ 


Thus  rendered  by  M.  de  la  Monnoye : 


auisquis  ades,  nomenqiie  rogas,  lugere  paratus, 

Montani  audito  nomine,  parcc  metu. 
Nil  jacet  hTc  nostri,  nee  enira  titulosque,  genusque 

Fascop,  corpus,  opes,  nostra  vocanda  pulo. 
Gallorum  ad  terras  superiis  drrniE-sus  ab  oris 

Non  alter  cecidi  Chile,  Cato  ve  novua ; 
Alt  omnest  equans  unus,  quoscumque  vctustaa 

Enumerai,  celebres  corde  vel  ore  Sopbos; 
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BoUiu  addietiw  Janure  in  dogmaU  Chrixti, 
Cetera  Pyrrhoois  pendere  lanoe  Bciens. 
Jam  milii  de  aophia  Latiam,  jam  Gnecia  certent, 
Ad  CkBlum  reducem  lis  nihil  ista  moveU 
Hfontaigne^fl  adopted  daughter  and  her  mother,  to  whom  information  of  his  illness  had  been  imme- 
diately Ibrvrarded  by  the  family,  hastened  from  their  chateau  in  Normandy,  by  the  assistance  of  passports, 
to  tiavene  almost  the  entire  of  France,  disturbed  as  it  was,  but  arrived  only  in  time  to  mix  their  tears 
and  lamentations  with  those  of  the  philosopher's  widow  and  daughter. 

The  only  child  that  Montaigne  left  was  a  daughter,  Leonora,  who  was  afterwards  twice  married :  she 
had  no  children  by  her  first  husband,  but  by  her  second,  Charles,  Viscount  de  Gamaches,  she  had  a 
daughter,  Marie  de  Gramaches,  who  married  Louis  de  Lur  de  Saiuces,  Baron  de  Fargues,  to  whom  she 
bore  three  daughters.  The  youngest,  Claude  Madeline  de  Lur,  married  Elias  Isaac  de  Segur,  whose 
MMi,  Jean  de  Segur,  was  grandfather  to  M.  le  Compte  de  la  Roquette,  to  whom  the  chateau  of  Montaigne 
duly  descended,  in  accordance  with  the  testamentaiy  arrangements  of  the  philosopher  from  whom  it 
received  its  sole  celebrity. 

The  present  may,  perhaps,  be  the  most  suitable  place  for  inserting  a  very  interesting  account  of  this 
chateau,  as  it  appeared,  a  few  years  ago,  to  the  eyes  of  an  intelligeot  contributor  to  the  Weatminaier 

**  At  Castellan  we  exchanged  our  caleche  for  a  small  char-a»banc,  with  one  horse,  which  took  us  to 
Montaigne  St.  Michael,  along  a  detestable  road,  mostly  somewhat  ascending.  We  found  the  higher 
grcHind  to  be  a  wide,  broken  plain,  out  of  sight  of  the  Dordogne,  and  studded  with  small  stone  windmills, 
each  carrying  a  conical  roof. 

••  The  first  memorial  of  the  days  of  Montaigne  which  we  discovered  was  the  parish  church,  a  very 
old  building.  There  is  a  massive  square  tower,  covered  by  a  slightly  pointed  roof,  and  having  two  large 
opeoioga  near  its  summit,  in  each  side,  which  look  like  windows,  but  are  without  shafts,  and  seem  to 
distingaiah  a  good  deal  of  the  chuicl^  architecture  of  the  neighbourhood.  There  is  a  round  apsis  beyond 
the  tower,  at  the  east  end,  with  only  two  small  loop-hole  windows,  and  at  the  west  end  is  raised  a  small, 
carioasly  complicated  wooden  superstructure,  designed  to  contain  the  bell  of  a  large  clock,  to  which 
aceess'  ia  obtained  by  a  rude,  external  wooden  gallery,  painted  red,  and  stretching  all  the  length  of  the 
body  of  the  church,  close  under  the  eaves.  From  this  building  runs  a  straight  road,  perhaps  a  quarter 
of  a  mile  long,  to  the  chateau. 

M  The  part  of  Montaigne's  house  which  we  first  reached  was  the  tower,  described  by  him  in  his 
essay  <  On  the  Three  Commerces'  (iii.  3.)  as  containing  his  library  and  study.     It  is  a  plain  round 
stmctme,  at  the  south-eastern  corner  of  the  chateau ;  a  dead-wail  runs  from  it  on  either  side,  at  right 
anglesy  and  rises  to  about  half  its  height    This  is  in  reality  the  exterior  of  ranges  of  out^buildings, 
which  fofm  two  sides  of  the  court-yard.    In  this  wall,  close  to  the  tower,  and  facing  us  as  we  approached, 
-was  a  small  gate,  through  which  we  found  entrance.    The  chateau  itself  was  now  on  our  left,  running 
along  the  western  side  of  the  quadrangle.    It  is  a  high  building  of  grey  stone,  evidently  Teiy  ancient, 
and  probably  tintoached,  except  for  repairs,  since  the  days  of  Montaigne's  father.     There  are  a  con-  - 
aiderable  number  of  windows  scattered  very  irregularly  over  the  front     Near  the  middle,  at  either  side 
of  the  small  unomamented  entrance,  are  two  large  and  high  towers,  of  unlike  architecture ;  the  one  with 
doep  machicolations,  the  other  without  them,  and  both  with  conical  roofs.    If  erected,  as  I  presume,  by 
Hootaigne's  fether,  the  building  must  be  about  three  hundred  yeara  old :  the  whole  place  has  now  an 
ail  of  riuttish  neglect,  though  not  at  all  of  decay.     It  is  now  inhabited  by  an  old  gentleman,  formerly  a 
military  nan,  whose  civility  we  should  ill  repay  by  recording  any  idle  accounts  of  his  simple  establish- 
ment and  Tery  agreeable  conversation.    The  house  is  only  one  room  deep,  and  behind  it  runs  a  long 
and  broad  terrace,  covered  with  grass,  and  with  some  trees  growing  upon  it,  among  others,  a  large 
horse-ckeanut     It  is  bordered  by  a  stone  ballustrade,  which  rises  on  the  edge  of  a  steep,  wooded  bank, 
and  has  beyond  it  a  very  extensive  prospect  over  a  flat  country,  with  slight  eminences  on  the  horizon, 
marked  towards  the  north  by  the  village  and  chateau  of  Mont  Peyroux,  which  in  Montaigne's  day  was 
a  sort  of  dependence  on  his  seigneurie,  and  belonged  to  his  younger  brother.    Near  it,  and  still  higher 
against  the  sky,  are  the  ruins  of  the  chateau  of  Gurson,  destroyed  in  the  Revolution,  and  which  seems 
to  have  been  a  castle  in  our  English  sense  of  the  word,  that  is,  a  feudal  abode  constructed  for  defence. 
It  was  probably  the  residence  of  the  lady  to  whom  Montaigne  addresses  his  <*  Essay  on  Education" 
(i.  25).    The  whole  prospect  is  woody  and  cultivated,  but  without  water  or  any  remarkable  outlines, 
open,  airy,  quiet,  and  sufficiently  prosperous.    The  old  gentlemen  told  us  that  he  was  possessed  of 
eieven  mitairki  or  farms,  with  the  chateau,  but  that  Montaigne  had  held  eighteen.    The  property  had 
come  by  marriage  to  the  S^gnr  family,  who  had  taken  the  name  of  S^gur  de  Montaigne.    They  sold 
the  estate  to  the  present  owner,  who,  in  turn,  was  ready  to  dispose  of  it,  if  he  could  find  a  purchaser. 

"  After  taking  leave  of  our  host,  we  returned  to  the  comer  tower,  which  we  examined  throughout, 
and  were  much  interested  by  the  minute  agreement  of  its  present  state  with  every  thing  recorded  in 
Montaigne's  description.  This,  too,  was  evidently  not  a  modern  and  factitious  correspondence,  but 
secured  by  the  abstinence  of  the  successive  owners  from  any  changes,  however  slight  The  ground- 
floor  retains  the  appearance  of  having  been  once  a  small  chapel,  though  now  dark  and  dilapidated.  The 
flnt  floor,  which  was  the  sleeping  apartment  of  the  Gascon  philosopher,  does  not  look  ^  if  it  had  been 
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applied  liiice  his  day  to  any  other  porpoie.  The  third  and  lait  story  is  that  so  particularly  described 
by  its  occupant,  as  having  contained  his  library,  and  study,  and  his  words  would  answer  in  most  respects 
as  a  descripuon  of  the  spot  at  this  hour,  though  he  who  wrote  them  has  been  dead  two  hundred  and 
fifty  years.  The  room  still  overlooks  the  entrance  of  the  chateau,  and  from  three  windows,  in  different 
aides  of  the  circuit,  commands  the  garden,  the  court,  the  house,  and  the  out-houses.  The  books,  indeed, 
are  gone ;  but  the  many  small  rafters  of  the  roof  are  inscribed  in  their  lower  faces  with  mottoes  and 
pithy  sentences,  which  recal,  as  by  a  living  voice,  the  favourite  studies  and  thoughts  of  Montaigne. 
Such  are  these  few  hastily  transcribed  in  a  note-book:^-*  1.  Solum  eaium  nihil  etae  eerti,  et  kamine 
nihil  migeriui  out  tuperintu,  %  Ahjjkoiv  aXkov  6tia¥  f  i  a;d«idpurtuv  fuui,  8.  Tofocou  rov$  tu/dpiartoui 
dv  fa  ypoi^ifioto,  dMui  tatUat  ^fi^^^Mitw  htrf^arttu  4.  Quuf  iuperbii,  terra  et  dnis  f — Eocl.  x.  6. 
Vm  gui  aapitntu  ettis  in  ocuUs  ve$tri8, — Eccl.  v.  6.  Favere  fiuetmde  prmtenHhuM,  Cmlera  extra 
te,  7.  UoMti  Xoyu  Xoyo;  toof  o¥ftzit^ai^  8.  Nostra  vagaiur  in  tenebriti  nee  caeca  poteet  mens  eemere 
verum.    9.  Fedt  Detu  hominem  aimilem  umbrm  poet  eo&s  oeeaaum. — Eocl.  vii.' 

**  The  chapel  still  shows  the  recess  where  stood  the  ahar,  and  there  are  the  remains  of  colours  and 
gilding  on  the  defaced  coats-of-arms  around  the  walls.  The  bed-room  floor  presents  nothing  remark- 
able ;  but  that  above,  in  which  are  the  inscriptions  on  its  rafters,  preserves  the  exact  form  described  by 
its  ancient  occupant  The  paces  of  Montaigne  must  have  been  of  about  a  foot  and  a  half,  for  the 
diameter  of  the  tower  inside  is  about  twenty-four  feet  The  circle  is  at  one  part  cut  by  two  straight  * 
walla,  joining  in  an  angle,  being  the  portion  which  he  speaks  of  as  adapted  for  his  seat  and  table.  The 
three  windows,  affording  a  rich  and  free  prospect,  are  still  unchanged.  There  is  a  sort  of  closet 
opening  off  the  room,  with  the  traces  of  painted  ornaments  on  the  walls,  a  fire-place,  as  he  mentions,  at 
one  end,  end  a  window,  which  entitles  it  to  be  spoken  of  as  tree  plaiaammant  perce — Shaving  a  pleasant 
window-light  —  and  which,  though  directly  overlooking  the  court-yard,  furnishes  a  view,  above  the 
northern  line  of  ofiices,  towards  Mont  Peyroux  and  Ouraon. 

«  The  whole  appearance  and  position  of  this  apartment  seem  especially  characteristic  of  Montaigne. 
The  cheerfulness,  the  airiness,  the  <quiet,  the  constant  though  somewhat  remote  view  of  natural  objects, 
and  of  the  fsr-spread  and  busy  occupations  of  men  —  ail  are  suitable  to  him.  The  ornamenting  the 
joists  of  his  chamber-roof  with  several  scores  of  moral  sentences  was  the  work  of  a  sp^ulative  idler,  and 
iheir  purport  is  always,  so  far  as  I  saw,  suitable  to  his  sceptical  but  humane  and  indulgent  temper. 
The  neglect  of  all  elegance  and  modern  convenience  in  the  house,  together  with  its  perfect  preservation 
from  decay,  add  to  the  interest,  and  seem  to  prove  that  it  is  maintained  in  its  old  completeness  and  bare- 
ness, not  from  any  notion  of  use,  but  out  of  respect  for  the  memory  of  its  celebrated  owner." 

Montaigne  had  five  brothers :  Captain  St  Martin,  who  was  killed  at  the  ago  of  twenty-three,  by  the 
blowsof  jfi  tenniikball ;  the  Sieur  d'Arsac,  possessor  of  an  estate  in  Medoc,  that  was  buried  under  the 
aea4nnds  T  the  Sleur  de  la  Brousse,  not  mentioned  by  Bouhier  in  his  Life  of  Montaigne,  but  referred  to 
in  the  Essays,  iL  6 ;  the  Sieur  de  Mattecoulon,  who  accompanied  him  on  his  journey  through  luly ; 
and  the  Sieur  de  Beauregard,  who  became  a  convert  to  Protestantism.  Montaigne  had  one  sister, 
named  Eleonora,  who  married  the  Sieur  de  Cumain,  counsellor  to  the  Parliament  of  Bordeaux,  and  of 
whom  mention  is  made  in  the  will  of  Chanon,  in  which  the  grateful  disciple  leaves  the  bulk  of  his 
property  to  the  ftmily  of  his  master. 

We  have  thus  brought  together  the  principal  facts  connected  with  the  life  of  our  philosopher.  It 
would  have  been  easy  to  fabricate  a  very  long  biography,  by  reprinting  in  a  consecutive  form  the 
information  which  the  Essays  themselves  afibrd,  for  these  are  nearly  taken  up  by  narrations  of  what 
happened  to  himself,  or  dissertations  on  his  own  nature,  so  that  there  is  scarcely  any  man  into  whose 
character  we  have  more  insight  then  that  of  Montaigne.  The  reader,  however,  will  find  in  the  Index  a 
complete  reference  to  all  those  passages  in  which  our  author  thus  speaks  of  himself;  and  the  critical 
opinions  and  ehgea  that  precede  the  body  of  the  work,  will  afford  those  who  as  yet  have  not  read  Mon- 
taigne, but  have  bowed  their  heads  at  his  name,  on  the  authority  of  prescription— an  authority  that 
empowers  so  many  thousands  to  look  unutterable  things,  as  they  repeat  of  men  of  whose  works  they 
know  nothing — abundant  justification  for  the  faith  that  is  in  them,  and  will  lead  them  on,  with  a  pre- 
pared and  understanding  mind,  to  the  Essays  themselves. 
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CRITICAL  OPINIONS 


MONTAIGNE  AND  HIS  WORKS. 


GEORGE,  MARQT7IS  OF  HALIFAX. 

Tbb  Em^»  of  Michael  de  Montaigne  are  jmtly 
ranked  amongst  miflcellaneoas  books:  for  they 
are  on  rarious  subjects,  without  order  and  coa- 
nection;  and  the  very  body  of  the  discourses  has 
still  a  greater  variety.  This  sort  of  confusion 
does  not,  however,  hinder  people  of  all  qualities 
10  extol  these  Essays  above  all  the  books  that 
ever  tfaey  read,  and  they  make  them  their  chief 
stody.  They  think  that  other  miscellanies  of  an- 
cieox  and  modem  books  are  nothing  but  an  un- 
necessary heap  of  quotations,  whereas  we  find 
in  this  authorities  to  the  purpose,  intermixed  with 
the  author's  own  thoughts;  which,  being  bo^d 
aiMl  extraordinary,  are  very  eifectnal  to  cure  men 
of  their  weaknesses  and  vanity,  and  induce  them 
10  seek  virtue  and  felicity  by  lawful  means. 
•  •  •  •  There  is  hardly  any  human  book 
extant  so  fit  as  this  to  teach  men  what  they  are, 
and  lead  them  insensibly  to  a  reasonable  obser- 
vation of  the  roost  secret  springs  of  their  actions ; 
and  therefore  it  ought  to  be  the  wuinuaU  of  all 
gentlemen,  his  uncommon  way  of  teaching  win- 
ning people  to  the  practice  of  virtue,  as  much  as 
odier  books  fright  them  away  from  it,  by  the  dog- 
matical and  imperious  way  which  they  assume. 


DUGALD  STEWART. 

At  the  head  of  the  French  writers  who  contri- 
buted, in  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury, to  turn  the  thoughts  of  their  countrymen  to 
sulqectt  connected  with  the  Philosophy  of  Mind, 
Montaigne  may,  I  apprehend,  be  justly  placed. 
Pn^ierly  speaking,  he  belongs  to  a  period  some- 
what earlier ;  but  his  tone  of  thinking  and  of 
writing  classes  him  much  mofe  naturally  with 
his  successors,  than  with  any  French  author  who 
had  appeared  before  him. 

In  assigning  to  Montaigne  so  distinguished  a 
rank  in  the  history  of  modem  philosophy,  I  need 
scarcely  say  that  I  leave  entirely  out  of  the  ac- 
coimt  what  constitutes  (and  justly  constitutes)  to 
the  generality  of  readers  the  principal  charm  of 
his  Essays,  the  good-nature,  humanity,  and  unaf- 
fected sensibility,  which  so  irresistibly  attach  us 
10  his  character,— lending,  it  must  be  owned,  but 
too  oAen  a  foscination  to  his  talkj  when  he  can- 
not be  recommended  as  the  safest  companion. 
^"*  JD  T  lay  mirrh  stress  upon  the  inviting  frank- 
ness and  viraj2ity.jyith  which  be  unbosoms  him- 
telf  about  all  his  domestic  habits  and  concerns ; 
tod  which  render  bis  book  so  exprenive  a  por- 


trait, not  only  of  the  author,  but  of  the  Gascon 
country  gentleman,  two  hundred  years  ago.  I 
have  in  view  chiefly  the  minuteness  and  good, 
faith  of  his  details  concerning  his  own  personal 
qualities,  both  intellectual  and  moral.  The  only 
study  which  seems  ever  to  have  engaged  his  at- 
tention was  that  of  man;  and  for  this  he  was 
singularly  fitted,  by  a  rare  combination  of  that 
talent  for  observation  which  belongs  to  men  of  the 
world,  with  those  habits  of  abstracted  reflection 
which  men  of  the  world  have  commonly  so  little 
disposition  to  cultivate.  **  I  study  myself,"  says 
he,  *<  more  than  any  other  subject.  This  is  my 
metaphysic ;  this  my  natural  philosophy."  He  has 
accordingly  produced  a  work  uniqui  in  its  kind ; 
valuable,  in  an  eminent  degree,  as  an  authentic 
record  of  many  interesting  facts  relative  to  human 
nature,  but  more  valuable  by  far,  as  holding  up  a 
mirror  in  which  every  individual,  if  he  does  not 
see  his  own  image,  will  at  least  occasionally  per- 
ceive so  many  traits  of  resemblance  to  it  as  can 
scarcely  fail  to  invite  his  curiosity  to  a  mora 
careful  review  of  himself* 


EDINBURGH  REVIEW. 

MoxTAieiTB  seems  to  have  a  distinct  character 
as  a  philosopher.  As  Machiavel  was  the  first 
who  discussed  grave  questions  in  a  vulgar  tongue, 
and  created  a  philosophy  of  history;  so  Mon- 
taigne was  the  first  conspicuous  writer  who,  in 
a  modern  language,  philosophized  on  the  com- 
mon  concerns  of  men,  and  the  ordinary  subjects 
of  private  reflection  and  conversation.  The  de- 
gree which  Nature  claims  in  the  diversity  of 
talent,  the  efficacy  of  education,  the  value  of  the 
learned  languages,  the  usages  of  society,  the  pas- 
sions that  actuate  private  life,  the  singular  cus- 
toms of  different  nations,  are  the  subjects  chiefly 
handled  in  his  Essays.  In  the  period  fVom  Soc- 
rates to  Plutarch,  such  questions  had  been  well 
treated  before.  But  Afontaigne  was  evidently 
the  founder  of  popular  philosophy  in  modern 
times. 


HAZLITT. 


The  EssayisU  are,  if  not  moml  philosophers, 
moral  historians,  and  that  *s  better }  or  if  they  are 
both,  they  found  the  one  character  upon  the 
other ;  their  premises  precede  their  conclusions, 
and  we  put  faith  in  their  testimony,  for  we  know 
that  it  is  Uue.  Digitized  by  VjOOQIC 
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Montaigne  was  the  first  person  who  led  the 
way  to  this  kind  of  writing  in  the  moderns.  His 
great  merit  was  that  he  may  be  said  to  have 
been  the  first  who  had  the  courage  to  say  as  an 
author  what  he  felt  as  a  man ;  and,  as  courage  is 
generally  the  efiect  of  conscious  strength,  he  was, 
probably,  led  to  do  so  by  the  ridiness,  truth,  and 
force  of  his  own  observations  on  books  and  men. 
He  was,  in  the  truest  sense,  a  man  of  original 
mind ;  that  is,  he  had  the  power  of  looking  at 
things  for  himself,  or  as  they  really  were,  instead 
of  blindly  trusting  to,  and  fondly  repeating,  what 
others  told  him  that  they  were.  In  taking  up 
his  pen,  he  did  not  set  up  for  a  philosopher,  wit, 
orator,  or  moralist ;  but  he  became  all  these  by 
merely  daring  to  tell  us  whatever  passed  through 
his  mind,  in  its  naked  simplicity  and  force,  that 
he  thought  any  way  worth  communicating.  He 
enquires  what  human  life  is,  and  has  been,  to 
show  what  it  ought  to  be ;  and,  in  treating  of 
men  and  manners,  he  spoke  of  them  as  he  found 
them,  not  according  to  preconceived  notions  and 
abstract  dogmas ;  and  began  by  teaching  us  what 
he  himself  was.  In  criticising  books  he  did  not 
compare  them  with  rules  and  systems,  but  told 
us  what  he  saw  to  like  or  dislike  in  them.  He 
was,  in  a  word,  the  first  author  who  was  not  a 
book-maker,  and  who  wrote,  not  to  make  converts 
of  others  to  established  creeds  and  prejudices, 
but  to  satisfy  his  own  mind  of  the  truth  of  things. 
In  this  respect  we  know  not  which  to  be  most 
charmed  with,  the  author  or  the  man. 

There  is  an  inexpressible  frankness  and  sin- 
cerity, as  well  as  power,  in  what  he  writes. 
There  is  no  attempt  at  imposition  or  concealment, 
no  juggling  tricks  or  solemn  mouthing,  no  laboured 
attempts  at  proving  himself  always  in  tlie  right, 
and  everybody  else  in  the  wrong;  he  says  what 
is  uppermost,  lays  open  what  floats  at  the  top,  or 
lies  at  the  bottom  of  his  mind,  and  deserves 
Pope's  character  of  him,  where  he  professes  to 

**  — —  Pour  out  all  as  plain 
As  downright  Shippen,  or  as  old  Montaigne.** 

He  does  not  converse  with  us  like  a  pedagogue 
with  his  pupil,  whom  he  wishes  to  make  as  great 
a  blockhead  as  himself,  but  like  a  philosopher 
and  friend,  who  has  passed  through  life  with 
thought  and  observation,  and  is  willing  to  enable 

'  others  to  pass  through  it  with  pleasure  and  profit 
A  writer  of  tliis  stamp,  I  confess,  appears  to  me 

■  AS  much  superior  to  a  common  bookworm  as  a 
library  of  real  books  is  superior  to  a  mere  book- 
case, painted  and  lettered  on  the  outside  with 
the  names  of  celebrated  wOrks.  As  he  was  the 
first  to  attempt  this  new  way  of  writing,  so  the 
same  strong  natural  impulse,  which  prompted 
the  underUiking,  carried  him  to  the  end  of  his 
career.  The  same  force  and  honesty  of  mind 
which  urged  him  to  throw  ofi*  the  shackles  of 
custom  and  prejudice,  would  enable  him  to  com- 
plete his  triumph  over  them.  He  has  left  little 
for  his  successors  to  achieve  in  the  way  of  just 
and  original  speculation  on  human  life.  Nearly 
all  the  thinking  of  the  last  two  centuries,  of  that 

-.  kind  which  the  French  denominate  morale  obier' 


vatrict^  is  to  be  found  in  Montaigne's.  Essays ; 
there  is  the  germ,  at  least,  and  generally  much 
more.  He  sowed  the  seed,  and  cleared  away  the 
rubbish,  even  where  others  have  reaped  the  fruit, 
or  cultivated  and  decorated  the  soil  to  a  greater 
degree  of  nicety  and  perfection.  There  is  no  one 
to  whom  the  old  Latin  adage  is  more  applicable 
than  to  Montaigne,— ^*P<reaiit  itti  qui  ante  nottra 
dixerutU."  There  has  been  no  new  impulse  given 
to  thought  since  his  time.  Among  the  specimens 
of  criticisms  on  authors  he  has  given  us,  are  those 
on  Virgil,  Ovid,  and  Boccacio,  in  the  account  of 
books  which  he  thinks  worth  reading,  or  which 
he  finds  he  can  read  in  his  old  age,  and  which 
may  be  reckoned  among  the  few  criticisms  which 
are  worth  reading  at  any  age 


RETROSPECTIVE   REVIEW. 

Or  those  books  to  which  we  have  recourse  for 
pleasure  or  recreation,  we  have  a  particular  fancy 
for 'iS**gossipping  book — a  collection  of  choice 
tnorgeatix  and  short  dissertations,  in  which  an 
author  gives  us  the  cream  of  a  diversity  of  sub- 
jects, without  calling  upon  us  for  any  rigid  atten- 
tion, or  nice  examination  of  his  arguments.  A 
kind  of  reading  which  resembles  the  very  best 
conversation,  bat  which  is,  at  the  same  time,  more 
artificially  dressed  up,  and  more  elegantly  turned. 
When,  for  instance,  we  have  been  wading  through 
a  ponderous  or  tedious  volume,  for  the  purposes 
of  analysis  or  for  the  sake  of  a  few  good  extracts, 
we  return,  with  a  keen  relish,  to  a  literary  gossip 
with  an  author  of  this  kind,  whom  we  can  take 
up  with  the  certainty  of  being  instructed  and 
amused  —  the  smooth  current  of  whose  thought 
we  can  follow  without  efibrt  or  constraint,  and 
to  whose  guidance  we  abandon  ourselves  with  a 
desultory,  but  luxurious,  indifference :  and  whom, 
when  we  have  read  so  much  as  to  our  humour 
or  idleness  seemeth  good,  we  can  lay  down  with- 
out a  sense  of  weariness,  or  a  feeling  of  dissatis- 
faction. And  then,  if  his  disquisitions  be  short, 
and  have  no  sequel  or  dependence  upon  each 
other,  we  can  select  from  the  bundle  such  as,  in 
length  or  quality,  may  suit  our  time  or  fancy. 
Truly  this  may  be  an  idle,  but  it  is  a  pleasant 
mode  of  reading,— «nd  that  is  8u6Scient  to  recom- 
mend it.  Indeed,  we  do  not  see  why  it  should 
not  be  carried  even  further  than  fdr  the  mere 
purposes  of  relaxation  and  amusement.  It  ib, 
without  doubt,  much  better  to  pursue  an  agree- 
able road  to  the  temple  of  knowledge,  than  to 
pick  out  the  most  rugged  and  uninviting  path. 
The  better  course,  it  is  true,  calls  upon  us  for  a 
greater  sacrifice  of  ease  and  comfort — it  requires 
more  resolution  and  pains-taking,  and  we  our- 
selves should  have  no  objeetion  to  it,  where  it  is 
inaccessible  by  any  other  means.  But  to  select 
this  briery  path  in  preference  to  one  more  easy 
and  agreeable,  voluntarily  to  lacerate  ourselves 
with  the  thorns  which  stick  in  the  way,  is,  we 
cannot  help  thinking,  a  labour  of  supererogation 
infliction  of  penance  for  its  own  sake  ;  the 
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eflbct  of  which  can  only  be  to  discourage  and 
disgusL  And  one  would  think  there  are  plea^ 
sures  few  enough  sprinkled  in  this  pilgrimage  of 
threescore  and  ten,  to  indnoe  us,  not  inquisitiTelf, 
•^to  make  that  little  less.''  Nor  can  such  a  mode 
of  study  be  called  vain  and  unpiodnctiTe,  for  the 
liehest  frnit  grows  on  the  sunny  aspect  of  the 
hill,  where  nature  has  been  busiest  in  scattering 
her  Majr  flowers  and  ornaments  of  a  gay  season. 
The  counienanoe  of  wisdom  is  not  naturally  harsh 
and  crabbed,  and  repulsive  j^if  it  be  wrinkled,  it 
is  not  with  care  and  ill  temper,  but  with  the 
lines  of  deep  thought  Her  ways  are  ways  of 
pleasantness,  and  her  smile  is  as  genial  and  re- 
ffeehing  as  that  of  young  beauty,  and  equally  in- 
vitee ns  to  be  joyous  and  glad.    She  teacheii  us 

"To  live 
The  easiest  way ;  nor,  with  perpleziDir  thoughts. 
To  jatemipt  the  sweets  of  life,  from  which 
God  faalh  Md  dweO  far  off  all  anzi<Ki8  cares, 
And  not  oMilest  na;  unleas  we  ounelvea 
Seek  thea  with  wandering  thoughts  and  notions  vain.** 

We  feel  no  sympathy  with  those  authors  who 
wonld  do  everything  by  the  square  and  compass, 
who  would  rudely  snap  the  springs  of  feeling, 
and  torture  ns  into  wisdom  and  virtue.  It  is  the 
aatfaor  who  gives  utterance  to  the  promptings  of 
the  heart,  who  mingles  human  feelings  with  all 
his  knowledge,  that  lays  fast  hold  of  our  affec- 
tion, and  whom,  above  all,  we  love  and  venerate. 
And  such  a  one  is  the  lively  old  Gascon. 

Montaigne  is,  indeed,  the  author  for  a  snug 
fire-side  and  an  easy  armed  chair,  and  more 
partionlarty  whilst  (as  at  this  moment)  the  rain 
is  patiaring  against  the  window  at  intervals,  as 
the  gnats  of  wind  oome  and  go^  and,  with  the 
sea's  hoarse  murmuring  in  the  distance,  makes 
harsh  music,  which  shows  that  lutnre  is  some- 
what out  of  tune.  At  such  a  time,  Montaigne's 
self-enjojrment  becomes  doubly  our  own.  His 
everlasting  gaiety  and  good  humour  is  more 
grateful  from  the  contrast.  *  *  * 

The  chief  subject  of  Montaigne's  reflections 
and  writings  is  the  philosophy  of  life.  How  to 
hve  well  and  %e~VdU  Wi!&  hlffl 

**  Is  the  prime  wiidom ;  what  is  more  is  flime. 
Or  emptiness,  or  Ibnd  impertinence.** 

To  achieve  this,  he  studied  deeply  and  accu- 
rately ;  he  dissected  and  anatomized  his  feelings, 
his  fean,  and  his  hopes,  nay,  the  slightest  mo- 
tkms  of  his  soul,  with  the  coolness  and  uncon- 
cern of  an  operating  surgeon.  He  lets  us  into 
the  innermost  thoughts  of  his  heart-^he  spreads 
out  before  us,  aa  in  a  picture,  every  shade  and 
gradation  of  feeling.  Not  a  phantasma  flitted 
■croae  his  mind  that  he  did  not  put  down,  and, 
having  contemplated  its  strangeness  or  absurdity, 
he  pbKod  it  to  the  credit  or  debit  side  of  his  ac- 
count. *<  He  nothing  extenuates,  nor  sets  down 
aoght  in  malice."  He  is  the  most  warm  and 
candid  of  friends  the  most  open  of  enemies,  ii^ 
indeed,  he  ever  admitted  into  his  heart  any  feel- 
ing which  amounted  to  personal  hostility.  The 
oonsequenoe  is,  that  nobody  can  read  his  works 
without  becoming  his  intimate  and  approved 
good  fiiond^-hia  moat  familiar  acquaintance. 


We  know  almost  the  very  minute  he  was  born  ; 
and,  if  he  could  have  so  far  anticipated  time,  he 
would,  with  equal  precision,  have  informed  us" 
of  the  hour  of  his  death.  Nor  do  we. think  that 
aujrthing  wonld  have  given  him  so  much  plea^ 
sure  as  afterwards  to  have  been  able  to  come 
back  to  earth  again,  and  add  another  volume  to 
his  £6says,  that  the  world  might  still  know  the 
state  of  his  mind. 

*  *  *  Notbing  but  the  Essays  themselves 
of  our  old  confabulator  can  convey  an  adequate 
ideajof  their  unrestrained  vivacity,  energy,  and. 
flTncy,  of  their  boldness  and  attractive  simplicity. 
He  says  rightly  that  it  is  the  only  book  in  the 
world  of  its  kind.  All  the  world,  however,  may 
know  lp_s  boQl|.in  him,  and  him  in  his  book;  the 
character  of  eacU  is  the  same.  It  requires  more 
courage  to  tittle-tattle  qf  a  man's  foibles,  vanities, 
and  little  imperfections,  than  to  expose  heinous 
defects  or  m  luk«d  tttettnations ;  as  the  man  wl)o 
shrinks  from  small  inconveniences,  will  yet  rush 
into  "the  pelting,  pitiless  storm,"  with  a  feeling 
of  exultation.  The  former  is  a  confession  of 
weakness,  in  the  latter  there  is  an  audacity  and 
semblance  of  manliness.  FoV  the  one  he  might 
be  mocked  and  ridiculed ;  for  the  other  he  would 
be  feared  and  scorned,  which  is  the  more  toler- 
able of  the  two.  In  the  latter,  there  is  a  con- 
scious  power  and  daring,  which  is  some  sort  of 
compensation  for  the  risk;  for  the  former,  he 
runs  a  chance  of  gaining  nothing  but  contempt. 
The  little  vanities  and  oddities  disclosed  by 
Montaigne  are,  however,  accompanied  by  too 
many  amiable  qualities  to  excite  anything  of  this 
feeling.  The  President  Bouhier  says  of  him : 
^  It  is  uue  that  he  sometimes  avows  his  defects ; 
but,  if  we  pay  attention  to  them,  we  shall  find 
they  are  only  those  which  philosophers,  or  people 
of  ftshion,  are  not  ashamed  to  assume,  or  imper- 
fections which  ttun  upon  indifferent  things ;"  and 
Mallebranche  says  nearly  the  same  thing  of  him. 
Montaigne  had  a  natural  and  invincible  repug- 
nance to  falsehood ;  and,  as  he  assures  us  that 
he  has  painted  himself  as  he  was,  whole  and 
entire,  it  is  fair  to  consider  that  he  had  no  great 
vices  to  confess.  •  •  • 

*  *  His  ^jMfi|:.j^i«QQnr8es  are  inexpressibly 
taking  and  agreeable.  With  a  singular  power 
of  self-inyesiigation,  and  an  acute  observation 
of  the  actions  of  men,  which  he  discriminated 
with  **a  learned  spirit  of  human  dealing,"  he 
combined  great  affluence  of  thought  and  excur- 
siveness  of  fancy.  He  was,  at  once,  bold  and  ' 
trifling — philosophical  and  inconclusive— bold  in 
imagination  and  free  in  enquiry— -of  an  open  and 
prepossessing  demeanour,  he  was  amiable  and 
eminently  attractive.  His  s\yle  is  bold,. energetic, 
sententiQus,  and  abruitt ;  and,  although  provin- 
cial and  unrefined,  it  is  original,  vivacious,  sim- 
ple, and  dle6onatr. 


WESTMINSTER  REVIEW. 

Of  the  books  that  show  us  what  we  are,  there 
have  been  in  many  ages  better  than  the  **  Essajrs*' 
of  Montaigne  \  but  it  may  be  affirmed,  withotit 
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mMmitig  to  offend  amy  one,  that,  even  in  our  age, 
there  ere  feveml  worse.  His  book  is  not  the 
widest  nor  the  deepest,;  bnt  it  is  a  perfeotly 
genuine  reeord  of  a  far  V^^jiffri  *~*  '^f* ■  end 
more  l^ooest  mind  than  common.  There  ere 
oracles  of  loAier  and  more  flerf  spirits,  belong- 
ing less  than  this  to  our  time  and  tendencies ; 
end  though  immortal  as  death  iuelf,  which  will 
outlive  all  but  life,  yet  not  more  deserring  of 
immortality  than  these  doubts,  ihncies,  endless 
egotisms,  of  a  dead  old  Oasoon  gentleman. 
»  •  •  •  e 

Great  again  is  the  power  of  a  Dante,  of  a  Shak- 
■peare,  even  of  a  MachiaveHi,  a  De  Thou,  in 
•howing  us  some  shadows  and  surAiees  of  many 
men,  some  leaves  of  the  great  tree  of  man's  life. 
But  after  all  they  can  give  us  only  lines  and 
gleams;  lines  as  of  a  withered  leaf  wasted  to  a 
skeleton  lace-leaf;  gleams  vague  as  those  of  for- 
ests seen  through  misL  To  know  what  really  is 
or  has  been,  there  is  required  an  insight  into  die 
thing,  such  as  these  writers  possessed,  but  can- 
not give.  For  it  eannot  be  given,  any  more  than 
a  living  eye  of  retina  and  nerve  can  be  given  to 
a  head,  in  the  first  construction  of  which  it  has 
been  omitted.  The  insight  must  be  found  or 
won  within.  Beaming,  seeing  firom  the  heart, 
into  the  heart  it  looks.  Now  this  it  is  which  in 
Montaigne  we  find,  and  the  reality  and  meaning 
of  which  he  has  exemplified  better  than  almost 
anyone.  His  bopk,  he  tells  p94.ia«.PQ$.J^|pat 
himself,  and  only  about  Himself.  All  else,  anec- 
dote, speculation,  JiSrrative,  lilhere  only  for  this 
purpose.  We  have  him  before  us  in  all  his 
relations  to  others,  in  all  his  oocupations,  all  his 
xnoods,  and  all  his  outward  actions. 

•  e  *  e  • 

He  was  unquestionably  a  large-minded,  clear, 
and  healthy  man.  For  almost  every  kind  of 
human  existence  he  had  sympathy  and  love,  and 
understood  much  of  its  scheme  and  tendencies, 
keeping  himself  unshaken  and  distinct  in  the 
midst  of  it  That  was  a  rare  intelligence  and 
kindliness  of  heart  which  in  his  age  could  make 
a  man  anticipate  so  much  of  the  practical  wis- 
dom of  latter  times— reprobating  torture,  and  all 
cruel  modes  of  capital  punishment;  lamenting 
loudly  the  treatment  of  ^vage  nations  by  Euro- 
peans ;  seeing  through  all  the  pretexts  for  courtly 
profusion,  and  condemning  it,  although  himself 
a  courtier  and  holding  a  place,  as  mere  reckless 
cruelty  to  the  people.  He  also  utterly  disbelieved 
the  whole  train  of  magical  wonders,  ghosts,  ma- 
terial visions,  witchcraft,  and  such  other  blun- 
dering modes  of  representing  the  supernatural 
by  distorting  and  interrupting  nature.  This  view 
of  him,  founded  on  the  unquestionable  evidence 
of  his  own  writings,  which  on  these  points  are 
most  uniformly  consistent,  seems  to  foil  in  with 
all  the  other  evidence  which  his  whole  works 
and  life,  and  his  own  open-hearted  statements, 
furnish  of  bis  remarkable  and  unvarying  honesty. 


HALLAM. 

Tbi  Etsayv  of  Montaigne  make  in  sereiml  t9- 
spects  an  epoeh  in  literature,  less  on  aoooont  of 
their  real  importance,  or  the  novel  truths  they 
contain,  than  of  their  infljionfla  .apett  4he  taste 
and  the  opinions^^bt  ^rope.  They  are  the  first 
fnvoeoH&^nd  popuhun^  the  first  appeal  tnm  the 
porch  and  the  academy  to  the  haunts  of  boey 
and  of  idle  men,  the  first  book  that  taught  the 
unlearned  reader  to  observe  and  refieot  for  him- 
self on  questions  of  moral  philosophy.  In  aa 
age  when  every  topic  of  this  nature  was  treated 
systematically  and  in  a  didactic  form,  he  broke 
out,  without  connection  of  chapters,  with  all  the 
digression  that  levity  and  garrulous  egotism  could 
suggest,  With  a  very  defightfal,  but,  at  that  time, 
most  unusual,  rapidity  of  transition,  (rom  serious- 
ness to  gaiety.  The  school  of  Montaigne  em- 
braces a  large  proportion  of  French  and  English 
literature,  and  especially  of  that  which  haa  bor* 
rowed  his  title  of  Essays.  No  prose  writer  of 
the  sixteenth  century  has  been  so  generally  read, 
nor,  probably,  given  so  much  delight  Whatever 
may  be  our  estimate  of  Montaigne  as  a  philoeo- 
pherw-i«  name  which  he  was  far  firora  arrogating 
«- there  will  be  but  one  opinioii  of  the  felicity 
and  brightness  of  his  genius. 

e  e  e  e  e 

Montaigne  ia  superior  to  any  of  the  ancients 
in  liveliness,  in  {hat  careless  and  rapid  style, 
where  Otte  thought  springs  naturally,  but  not 
consecutively,  from  another,  by  analogical  rather 
than  deductive  connection;  so  that,  while  the 
reader  seems  to  be  following  a  train  of  argu- 
ments, he  is  imperceptibly  hurried  to  a  distance 
by  some  contingent  association.  Thie  may  be 
observed  in  half  hie  Essays,  the  titles  of  which 
often  give  us  little  insight  into  their  general  scope. 
Thus  the  Apology  for  Rainsond  de  Sebond  is 
soon  forgotten  in  the  long  defence  of  moral  Pyr- 
rhonism, which  oocupies  the  13th  chapter  of  the 
second  book.  He  sometimes  makes  a  show  of 
coming  back  from  his  excursions ;  but  he  has 
generally  exhausted  himself  before  he  does  so. 
This  is  what  men  love  to  practise  (not  advan^ 
tageously  for  their  severer  studies)  in  their  own 
thoughts ;  they  love  to  follow  the  casual  associa- 
tions that  lead  them  through  pleasant  labyrinthe 
—.as  one  riding  along  the  high  road  is  glad  to 
deviate  a  little  into  the  woods,  though  it  may 
sometimes  happen  that  he  will  lose  his  way,  and 
find  himself  for  remote  from  his  inn.  And  such 
is  the  conversational  style  of  lively  and  eloquent 
old  men.  We  convene  with  Montaigne,  or  rather 
hear  him  talk ;  it  is  almost  impossible  to  read 
his  Essays  without  thinking  that  he  speaks  to 
us;  we  see  his  oheerfiil  brow,  his  sparkling  eye, 
his  negligent,  but  gentlemanly  demeanour ;  we 
picture  him  in  his  arm^hairi  with  his  few  books 
round  the  room,  and  Plutareh  on  Htm  table. 
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THE  AUTHOR  TO  THE  READER. 


Tun,  reader,  is  a  book  without  guile.  It  tells  thee, 
at  the  very  oataet,  that  I  had  no  other  end  in  pot- 
ting it  together  but  ^vhat  was  domestic  and  private. 
I  had  no  regard  therein  either  to  thy  service  or  my 
glory  ;  my  powers  are  equal  to  no  such  design.  It 
WIS  intended  for  the  particular  use  of  my  relations 
and  friends,  in  order  that,  when  they  have  lost  me, 
which  they  most  soon  do,  they  may  here  find  some 
traces  of  my  quality  and  humour,  and  may  thereby 
mmrish  a  more  entire  and  lively  recollection  of  me. 
Had  I  proposed  to  court  the  favour  of  the  world, 
I  had  set  myself  out  in  borrowed  beauties ;  but 
"twas  my  wi^  to  be  seen  in  my  simple,  natural,  and 


ordinary  garb,  without  study  or  artifice,  for  *twas 
myself  I  had  to  paint  My  defects  will  appear  to 
the  life,  in  all  their  native  form,  as  far  as  consists 
with  respect  to  the  public.  Had  I  been  bom  among 
those  nations  who.  His  said,  still  live  in  the  pleasant 
liberty  of  the  law  of  nature,  I  assure  thee  I  should 
readily  have  depicted  myself  at  full  length  and 
quite  naked.  Thus,  reader,  thou  perceivest  I  am 
myself  the  subject  of  my  book ;  His  not  worth 
thy  while  to  take  up  thy  time  longer  with  such 
a  frivolous  matter ;  so  fare  thee  well. 

From  Montaigne;  this  12th  of  June,  1580. 


THE  FIRST  BOOK. 


CHAPTER  I. 

THAT    UXJlf    mr    VARIOUS    WATB    ARUZYS    AT 
THK  SAME  END. 

Xhk  roost  usaal  way  of  appeasing  the  indigna- 
tion of  Buch  as  we  have  any  way  offended, 
'tRfhen  we  see  them  in  possession  of  the  power 
of  revenge,  and  find  that  we  absolutely  lie  at 
their  mercy,  is,  by  submission, 
i>ifl^rent  (than  which,  nothing  more  flat- 

^^^"SSHm  tere  the  glory  of  an  adversary,) 
oTUic  oflbnded.  to  move  them  to  commiserap 
tk>n  and  pity:  and  yet  bravery, 
firmness,  and  resolution,  however  quite  con- 
trary  means,  have  sometimes  served  to  produce 
the  same  effbct  Edward,  Prince  of  Wales,*  the 
same  who  so  long  governed  our  province  of 
Goienne,  a  person  whose  condition  and  fortunes 
have  in  them  a  great  deal  of  the  most  notable 
parts  of  grandeur,  having,  through  some  mis- 
demeanoois  of  theirs,  been  highly  incensed  by 
yie  Limosins,  in  the  heat  of  that  resentment, 
taking  their  city  by  assault,  was  not,  either  by 
the  outcries  of  the  people,  or  the  prayers  and 
tears  of  the  women  ana  children,  abandoned  to 
aUaghter,  and  prostrate  at  his  feet  for  mercy, 


I  Th^  Oaek  FrintBy  soa  of  Edward  the  Third. 
ffS^JUn!  VOL  i.;  tK>ok  iv..  part  ii..  ch.  cccxx. 


The 


to  be  staged  from  prosecuting  his  revenge ;  till, 
penetratmg  farther  into  the  body  of  the  town, 
he  took  notice  of  three  French  gentlemen,  who, 
with  incredible  bravery,  alone  sustained  the 
whole  power  of  his  victorious  army.'  Then  it 
was  that  consideration  and  respect  for  such 
remarkable  valour  first  stopped  the  torrent  of 
his  fury;  and  his  clemency,  beginning  in 
the  preservation  of  these  three  cavaliers,  was 
afterwards  extended  to  all  the  remaining 
inhabitants  of  the  city. 

Scanderberg,  Prince  of  Epinis,  in  grenX 
wrath,  pursuing  one  of  his  soldiers  with  a 
resolute  purpose  to  kill  him,  and  the  soldier 
having  in  vain  tried,  by  all  the  ways  of 
humility  and  supplication,  to  appease  him, 
seeing  him,  notwithstanding,  obstinately  bent 
to  his  ruin,  resolved,  as  his  last  resource,  to 
face  about  and  await  him,  sword  in  hand; 
which  behaviour  of  his  gave  a  sudden  check 
to  bis  captain^s  fury,  who,  seeing  him  assume 
so  noble  a  resolution,  received  him  to  favour. 
An  example,  however,  that  might  sufier  another 
interpretation  with  such  as  have  not  read  of 
the  prodigious  strength  and  valour  of  that 
Prince. 

names  of  the  three  gentlemen  were  John  de  Villemur,  Hof  h 
de  la  Roche,  and  Roger  de  BeaufortfNQQ  I  ^^ 
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The  Emperor  Conrad  III.  having  besieged 
Guelph,  Duke  of  Bavaria,'  would  not  be  pre- 
vailed upoQr  what  mean  and  unmanly  satisfac- 
tions soever  were  tendered  to  him,  to  condescend 
to  milder  conditions  than  that  the  gentlewomen 
only,  who  were  in  the  town,  might  go  out 
without  violation  of  their  honour,  on  foot, 
and  with  so  much  only  as  they  could  carry 
about  them.     Which  was  no  sooner  known 

but  that,  with  magnanimity  of 
Coi^ttgftl  lovo.     heart,  they  presently  resolved  to 

carry  out,  upon  their  shoulders, 
tiieir  husbands  and  children,  and  the  Duke 
himself:  a  sight  at  which  the  Emperor  was 
so  pleased  that,  ravished  with  the  generosity 
of  the  action,  he  wept  for  joy,  and  imme- 
diately extinguishing  in  his  heart  the  mortal 
and  implacable  halrra  be  had  conceived  against 
this  Duke,  he  from  that  time  forward  treated 
him  and  his  with  all  humanity  and  afiection. 

The  one,  or  the  other,  of  these  two  ways 
would,  with  ffreat  fiicility,  work  upon  my 
nature ;  for  I  have  a  marvellous  propensity  to 
mercy  and  mildness;  nay,  to  such  a  degree, 
^t  I  fancy,  of  the  two,  I  should  sooner  sur- 
render my  anger  to  compassion  than  to  esteem : 

and  yet  pity  is  reputed  a  vice 
Kty  repated  a  amongst  the  Stoics,  who  will  that 
th?8tolcik^*      we  succour  the  afflicted,  but  not 

that  we  should  be  so  affected  with 
their  sufferings  as  to  suffer  or  sympathize  with 
them.  Now,  I  conceived  these  examples  suited 
to  the  question  in  hand,  and  the  rather  because 
therein  we  observe  these  great  souls  assaulted 
and  tried  by  these  two  several  ways  to  resist 
the  one  without  relenting,  and  to  be  shaken 
and  subjected  by  the  other.  It  is  true  that  to 
suffer  a  man's  heart  to  be  totally  subdued  b^ 
compassion  may  be  imputed  to  facility,  efiemi- 
nacy,  and  over-tenderness ;  whence  it  comes  to 
pass  that  the  weakest  natures,  as  those  of 
women,  children,  and  the  common  sort  of 
people,  are  the  most  subject  to  it:  but  after 
having  resisted,  and  disdained  the  power  of 
sighs  and  tears,  to  surrender  a  man's  animosity 
to  the  sole  reverence  of  the  sacred  image  of 
virtue — ^this  can  be  no  other  than  the  effect  of 
a  stroncr  and  inflexible  soul,  enamoured  of,  and 
doing  nonour  to,  a  masculine  and  obstinate 
Talonr.  Neverihel^,  astonishment  and  admi- 
ration may,  in  less  generous  minds,  beget  a 
Hke  effect.  Witness  Uie  people  of  Thebes,  who, 
having  put  two  of  their  generals  upon  trial  for 
their  lives,  for  having  continued  in  arms  beyond 
the  prescribed  term  of  their  commission,  would 
hardly  pardon  Pelopidas,  who,  bowing  under 
the  weight  of  so  dangerous  an  accusation,  made 
no  manner  of  defence  for  himself,  nor  produced 
other  arguments  than  prayers  and  supplications 
to  secure  his  head ;  whereas,  on  the  contrary. 


1  Anno  1140,  in  Weinsberg,  a  town  of  Upper  Bavaria. 

*  Piatareli :  How  far  a  vmm  NMy  praiMt  hiwuetf.    c  & 

*  Diodorus  Biculua,  xiv.  30. 

*  Plutardi  call  him  Stbonon  in  hit  InstrueUontfinr  tkM4 


Epaminondas  being  brought  to  the  bar,  and 
falling  to  ma^ify  Ae  exploits  he  had  performed 
in  their  service,  and,  after  a  haughty  and  arro- 
gant manner,  reproachincf  them  with  ingrati- 
tude and  injustice,  they  had  not  the  heart  to 
proceed  any  further  in  his  trial,  but  broke  up 
the  court,  and  departed,  the  whole  assembly 
highly  commending  the  courage  and  confidence 
of  this  great  man.' 

Dionysius  the  Elder,  after  having,  by  a  tedi- 
ous siecre,  and  through  exceeding 
great  difliculties,  taken  the  city  of  The  crartiy  of 
Khegium,  and  in  it  the  governor  eiSSt^"* 
Phyton,  a  great  and  gjxid  man, 
who  liad  made  so  obstinate  a  defence,  he  was 
resolved  to  make  him  a  tragical  example  of  his 
revenffe;  in  order  whereunto,  and  the  more 
sensibly  to  afflict  him,  he  first  told  him  that  he 
had  the  day  before  caused  his  son  and  all  his 
kindred  to  be  drowned:  to  which  Ph3rton 
returned  no  other  answer  but  this,  that  they 
were  then,  by  one  day,  happier  than  he.  After 
which,  causing  him  to  be  stripped,  and  deliver- 
ing him  into  the  hands  of  the  tormentors,  he 
was,  by  them,  dragged  throujgh  the  streets  of 
tlie  town,  and  most  ignominiouslv  and  cruelly 
whipped,  and,  moreover,  vilified  with  bitter 
and  contumelious  language.  Yet  still,  in  the 
fury  of  all  this  persecution,  he  maintained  his 
courage  entire  all  the  way,  with  a  strong  voice 
and  undaunted  countenance,  proclaiming  the 
honourable  and  glorious  cause  of  his  death; 
namely,  for  that  he  would  not  deliver  up  his 
country  into  the  hands  of  a  merciless  tyrant; 
at  the  same  time  denouncing  afrainst  him  a 
speedy  chastisement  from  the  offended  goda. 
At  which  the  tyrant,  rolling;  his  eyes  about, 
and  reading  in  his  soldiers'  looks  that,  instead 
of  being  inoensed  at  the  haughty  language  of 
this  conquered  enemy,  to  the  contempt  of  him, 
their  captain,  and  his  triumph,  they  not  only 
seemed  struck  with  admiration  of  so  rare  a 
virtue,  but,  moreover,  inclined  to  mutiny,  and 
were  even  readv  to  rescue  the  prisoner  out  of 
the  hangman's  hands,  he  orderea  the  execution 
to  cease,  and,  afterwards,  privately  caused  him 
to  be  thrown  into  the  sea.* 

Man,  in  sooth,  is  a  marvellous,  vain,  fickle, 
and  unstable  subject,  and  on 
whom  it  is  ver3r  hard  to  form  JJSS^U'^'"* 
any  certain  or  uniform  judgment 
For  Pompey  could  pardon  the  whole  city  of 
the  Mamertines,  though  furiously  incensed 
a^inst  it,  upon  the  smgle  account  of  the 
virtue  and  magnanimity  of  one  citizen,  Zeno, 
who  took  the  fault  of  the  public  wholly  upon 
himself;  neither  intreated  other  fiivour  but 
alone  to  undergo  the  punishment  for  all*  And 
yet  Sylla's  host  having,  in  the  city  of  Perusia, 
manifested  the  same  virtue,  obtained  nothing 


wh»  mmui^0  aute  ^«jrw,  c.  17;  Bthenuiua,  in  the  j§p9' 
tA»g^»;  and  Sthenis,  in  the  Ltfe  qf  Pompey;  where,  how- 
ever, the  aneodote  is  related  of  the  city  of  the  Himeriaiu, 
not  of  that  of  the  Mi^fl^^5<jOQg[e 
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by  it,  either  for  himself  or  his  fellow-citizens.* 
And,  directly  contrary  to  my  first  examples, 
the  bravest  of  all  men,  and  who  was  reputed  so 
gracious  and   kind  to  all  those  he  overcame, 
Alexander  the  Great,  having,  after  many  ?reat 
difficulties,   forced  the  city  of  Gaza,  and,  on 
entering,  found  Betis,  who  commanded  there, 
and  of  whose  valour,  in  the  time  of  this  siege, 
he  bad  most  noble  and  manifest  proofe,  alone, 
forsaken  by  all  his  soldiers,  his  armour  hacked 
and  hewed  to  pieces,  and  his  body  covered  all 
over  with    blood   and  woimds,  and  yet  still 
fiffhting  in  the  crowd  of  a  great  number  of 
Mac^onians,  who  were  laying  on  him  on  all 
aid^  he  said  lo  him  (nettled  at  so  dear-bought 
a  victory,  and  at  two  fresh  wounds  he  had 
newly   received  in  bis  own  person),  ^<Thou 
shalt  not  die,  Betis,  so  honourably  as  thou  dost 
intend,  bat  shalt  assuredly  suffer  all  the  tor- 
ments that  can  be  inflicted  on  a  miserable 
captive."     To  which  menaces  the  other  return- 
ing no  other  answer  but  only  a  fierce  and 
diSlainfuJ  look;  ^'What,'*  says  the  conqueror 
(observing  his  obstinate  silence), 
22  rf  Betii.     "  Is  he  loo  stiff  to  bend  a  knee  1 
Is  be  too  proud  to  utter  one  sup- 
pliant wordi    I  will  assuredly  conquer  this 
silence;  and,  if  I  cannot  force  a  word  from 
his  mouth,  I  will,  at  least,  extract  a  groan 
from  his  heart**    And,  thereupon,  converting 
hts  anger  into  fury,  presently  commanded  his 
heels  to  be  bored  tbrouffh,  and  caused  hhn  to 
be  dragged,  alive,  mangled,  and  dismembered, 
at  a  cart's  tail'    Was  it  that  the  height  of 
comage  was  so  natural  and  familiar  to  this 
cooqaeror  that,  no  longer  holding  it  in  admira- 
tion, he  had  come  not  even  to  respect  it?    Or 
was  it  tl»t  he  conceived  valour  to  be  a  virtue 
so  peculiar  to  himself  that  his  pride  could  not, 
without  envy,  endure  it  in  another?    Or  was  it 
tint  the  natural  impetuosity  of  his  fury  brooked 
not  opposition?    Certamly  bad  it  been  capable 
of  any    manner   of  moderation,  it  is  to  be 
believed,  that  in  the  sack  and  desolation  of 
Theb^  to  see  so  many  valiant  men,  lost  and 
totally  destitute  of  any  farther  defence,  cruelly 
massacred  before  his  eyes,  would  have  appeased 
it.     For  there  were  above  six  thousand  put  to 
the  sword,  of  whom  not  one  was  seen  to  fly, 
or  heard  to  cry  out  for  quarter;  but,  on  tiie 
contrary,  every  one  ninnin?  here  and  there  to 
seek  oat  and  to  provoke  the  victorious  enemy 
to  help  them  to  an  honourable  end.    There 
was  not  one  who  did  not,  to  his  last  gasp, 
endeavour  to  revenge  himself;  and,  with  all 
the  fory  of  a  Inrave  despair,  to  sweeten  his 
own  death  in  the  death  of  an  enemy.    Yet 
did  their  valour  create  no  pity,  and  the  length 
of  one  day  was  not  enough  to  satiate  the  con- 


1  Piiitarcb.  /iuirueti0iu/9rtkoMwk»mgnMir9ttat$  t^n, 
c  17.  telh  this  ftorr  of  PrmiMtc,  ft  city  of  Latiiim ;  and  not 
fiTPcntsia.  whacb  to  in  Tliflcanf  .- 

«  Oidnxot  Oirtiiii,  ir.  C  *  Diod.  Sic.  zvij.  4. 

*  D$  la  THsUan,  by  wliicta  Montalfne  woaki  wem  to 


queror*8  revenge ;  but  the  slaughter  continued 
to  the  last  drop  of  blood  that  was  capable  of 
being  shed,  and  stopped  not  till  it  met  with 
none  but  naked  and  impotent  persons,  old  men, 
women,  and  children,  of  whom  thirty  thousand 
were  carried  away  slavea' 


CHAPTER  II. 

OP  SORROW.* 

No  man  living  is  more  free  from  this  passion 
than  I,  who  neither  like  it  in 
myself,  nor  admire  it  in  others;  a eontempUbia 
and  yet,  generally,  the  world  is  l«*io«>- 
pleased  to  honour  it  with  a 
particular  esteem;  endeavouring  to  make  us 
believe  that  wisdom,  virtue,  and  conscience 
shroud  themselves  under  this  grave  and  af- 
fected  appearance.  Foolish  and  sordid  ruise ! 
The  Italians,  however,  more  fitly  apply  the 
terrn^  to  indicate  a  clandestine  nature,  a  dan- 
^rous  and  bad  natnro.  And  with  good  reasoii. 
It  bein^  a  quality  always  hurtful,  always  idlt 
and  vain,  and  so  cowardly,  mean,  and  base 
that^tis  by  the  Stoics  expressly  and  partictilarly 
forbidden  their  sages. 

But  the  story,  nevertheless,  says,  that 
Psammenitus,  King  of  Egypt,  being  Jdefeated 
and  taken  prisoner,  by  Cambyses,  King  of 
Persia,  seeing  bis  own  daughter  pass  by  him 
habited  as  a  menial,  with  ^a  bucket  to  draw 
water,  though  his  friends  about  him  were  so 
concerned  as  to  break  out  into  tears  and  lamen- 
tations at  the  miserable  sight,  yet  he  himself 
remained  unmoved,  without  uttering  a  word, 
with  his  eyes  fixed  upon  the  ground.  And 
seeing,  moreover,  his  son,  immediately  afler, 
led  to  execution,  still  maintained  the  same 
gravity  and  indifierence  of  countenance ;  till 
spying,  at  last,  one  of  his  domestics^  dragged 
away  amongst  the  captives,  he  could  then  hold 
no  longer,  but  fell  to  tearing  his  hau*  and  beat- 
ing his  breast,  with  all  the  other  extravagances 
of  a  wild  and  desperate  sorrow.''  A  story  that 
may  very  fitly  be  coupled  with  another  of  the 
same  kind,  of  a  late  prince  of  our  own  nation, 
who,  being  at  Tren^  and  having  news  there, 
brought  him  of  the  death  of  his  elder  brother, 
a  brother  on  whom  depended  the  whole  support 
and  honour  of  his  house;  and,  soon  after,  of 
that  of  a  younger  brother,  the  second  hope  of 
his  family;  and,  having  withstood  these  two 
assaults  with  an  exemplary  resolution,  one  of 
his  servants  happening,  a  few  days  after,  to 
die,  he  suflered  his  constancy  to  be  overcome 
by  this  last  accident;  and,  parting  with  hi* 


•  Herodotua  Hi.  14.  Tlie  word  domatdc  does  not  liere 
mean  a  servant,  bat  an  intimate  friend,  a  domsstU  friend, 
in  whicb  sense  tbe  term  wasstiJl  used  even  in  tlie  roign  of 
Louis  XIV.  Herodotus,  indeed,  mantions  that  the  oldDMa 
referred  to  had  always  bad  a  place  at  the  liinf*8  table. 

f  Valerius  Maximus.  vlii.  ii.,  «st  6. ;  iCicMO  Cbftor.e,  S : 
Pllttjr.  Kxv.  m. ;  anintiliaa,  ii.  IX  y  \      -^  ^  ^'  ^ 
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conragfe,  so  abandoneif  himself  to  sorrow  and 
mourning,  that  some,  thence,  were  forward  to 
conclude  that  he  was  only  touched  to  the 
quick  by  this  last  stroke  of  fortune;  but,  in 
truth,  it  was  that,  being  before  brim-full  of 
grief,  the  least  addition  overflowed  the  bounds 
of  all  patience.  Which  might  also  be  said  of 
the  former  example,  did  not  the  story  proceed 
Ut  tell  us  that  Cambyses  asking  Psammenitus 
%'hy,  not  being  moved  at  the  calamity  of  his 
son  and  daughter,  he  should  with  so  great 
impatience  bear  the  misfortune  of  his  friend  1 

**It  is,"  answered  he,  "because 
Extreme  sor-  this  last  affliction  was  only  to 
row  IB  unutter-  be  manifested  by  tears,  the  two 
•"••  first   exceeding  all  manner  of 

expression." 
And,  peradventure,  something  like  this  might 
be  working  in  the  fancy  of  the  painter  of 
old,  who,  having,  in  the  sacrifice  of  Iphigenia, 
to  represent  the  sorrow  of  the  bystanders,  pro- 
portionably  to  the  several  degrees  of  interest 
each  had  in  the  death  of  this  fair  innocent 
virgin;  and  having,  in  the  other  figures,  ex- 
hausted the  utmost  power  of  his  art,  when  he 
came  to  that  of  her  father,  he  drew  him  witli 
a  veil  over  his  face,  meaning  thereby  that  no 
kind  of  countenance  was  capable  of  expressing 
euch  a  degree  of  sorrow.  Which  is  also  the 
reason  why  the  peetsi  feign  the  miserable 
mother,  Niobe,  having  first  lost  seven  eons,  and 
then  successively  as  many  daughters,  over- 
whelmed with  misery,  to  be  at  last  transformed 
into  a  rock, 

Diriguisse  malifl.i 
"  Hardened  with  woes— a  statue  of  despair." 

thereby  to  express  that  melancholy,  dumb,  and 
deaf  stupidity,  which  benumbs  all  our  facul- 
ties when  oppressed  with  misfortunes  greater 
than  we  are  able  to  bear;  and,  indeed,  the 
violence  and  impression  of  an  excessive  grief 
must,  of  necessity,  astonish  the  soul,  and  wholly 
deprive  her  of  her  ordinary  flinctions:  as  it 
happens  to  every  one  of  us  who,  upon  any  sud- 
den alarm  of  very  ill  news,  find  ourselves  sur- 
prised, stupified,  and  in  a  manner  deprived  of 
all  power  of  motion,  till  the  soul,  beginning  to 
vent  itself  in  sighs  and  tears,  seems  a  little  to 
free  and  disengage  itself  from  the  oppression, 
and  to  obtain  some  room  to  work  itself  out  at 
greater  liberty. 

Et  via  yix  Undem  voci  laxata  dolore  est.* 

••  Till  sorrow  breaks 
A  passage,  and  at  once  be  weeps  and  speaks." 

In  the  war  that  King  Ferdinand  made  upon 
the  widow  of  King  John  of  Hun- 
S?^?s  of  tto  g*^» "» » *»t^e  near  Buda,  a  man 
use  of  speech,  at  arms  was  particularly  taken 
and  sometimes  notice  of  by  every  one,  for  his  sin- 
causesdeat  .  gyj^iy  gallant  behaviour  in  an 
encounter;  and,  thongh  unknown,  was  highly 


1  Ovid  Met.  ri.  304.    Tbe  text  has  dirifuHqus  maUi. 
*  Virgil,  i£neid,  ii.  154.  *  Petrarch,  Son.  137. 


commended  and  lamented  when  left  dead  upon 
the  spot ;  but  by  none  so  much  as  by  Raisciac', 
a  German  lord,  who  was  infinitely  enamoured 
of  so  rare  a  valour.  The  body  being  brought 
oflj  the  Count,  with  the  common  curiosity,  came 
to  view  it;  and  the  armour  was  no  sooner 
taken  ofE,  but  he  unmediately  knew  him  to  be 
his  own  son.  A  thing  that  added  a  second 
blow  to  the  compassion  of  all  the  beholders; 
he  only,  without  uttering  'a  word  or  turning 
away  his  eyes,  stood  fixealy  contemplating  the 
body  of  his  son,  till  the  vehemence  of  sorrow, 
having  overcome  his  vital  spirits,  made  him 
sink  down,  stone  dead,  to  the  ground. 

Chi  pud  dir  com*  egli  arde,  6  in  picciol  fuoco  !> 
**  He  loTcs  but  lightly  who  his  love  can  tell/* 

say  the  inmoratosa  when  they  would  represent 
an  insupportable  passion. 

Misero  quod  nmnefl 
Eripit  senfius  milii  r  nam,  simul  te, 
Lcsbia,  adspcxi,  nihil  est  super  mi 

Uuod  loquar  amens : 
IJngua  sed  torpet ;  tenuis  sub  artus 
Plamma  dimnnat;  ronitu  sunptn 
Tinniunt  aures;  gemina  teguntur 

Lumina  nocte.« 

"  Thou,  Lesbia,  robb'st  my  soul  of  rest. 
And  rais'dst  those  tumults  in  my  breast ; 
For  while  I  gazed,  in  transports  tost, 
My  breath  was  gone,  my  voice  waa  lost. 
My  bosom  glowed,  the  subtle  flame 
Ran  quick  ttirough  nil  my  vital  fVamc ; 
O'er  my  dim  eyes  a  darkness  hung, 
My  ears  with  hollow  murmurs  rung.'* 

So  that  it  is  not  in  the  height  and  greatest  fury 
of  the  fit  that  we  are  in  a  condition  to  pour  out 
our  complaints  and  our  persuasions,  the  soul 
being,  at  that  time,  overburthened,  and  labour- 
ing with  profound  thoughts,  and  the  body 
dejected  and  languishing  with  desire.  Anci 
thence  it  is  that  proceed  Uiose  accidental  impo- 
tences that  sometimes  so  unseasonably  surprise 
the  willing  lover,  and  that  frigidity  which,  by 
the  force  of  an  immoderate  ardour,  seizes  him 
even  in  the  very  lap  of  fruition.  AH  poitsions 
that  suffer  themselves  to  be  relished  and  digest* 
ed  are  but  moderate. 

Cune  leves  lo  quuntur,  ingentes  stupent.* 
*•  Light  griefs  are  plaintive,  but  tbe  great  are  dumb.'* 

The  surprise  of  unexpected  joys  oflen  pro- 
duces the  same  efi^ecL 

Vt  me  conspexit  venientem,  et  Troia  cireum 
Arnia  amf^ns  vidit,  magnin  extorrita  monstris, 
Diriguit  visu  in  medio ;  calor  ossa  reliqutt ; 
Labitur,  et  longo  vix  tandem  tempore  fktur.« 

"  But  when,  at  nearer  distance,  she  beheld 
My  Tmjan  armour  and  my  Trojan  shield, 
Astoniiihed  at  the  sight,  the  vital  heat 
Forsakes  her  limbs,  her  veins  no  longer  beat : 
She  Aints,  she  Iklls,  and,  scarce  recovering  sirenrth 
Thus,  with  a  fultering  tongue,  she  speaks  at  length." 

Besides  the  examples  of  the  Roman  lady 
who  died  for  joy  to  see  her  son  safe  other  effects 
returned  from  the  defeat  of  Cannie ;'  «*  «"cf. 
of  Sophocles,  and  Dionysius  the  tyrant,  who 
died  of  joy  f  and  of  Talva,  who  died  in  Cor- 


*  Catullus,  li.  5.  •  Seneca,  Hipp.  Ii.  3, 607. 

e  JEneid,  iii.  300.DigitizeS  ^^^7  ^'^  ^'  *  ^-  >b-  ^ 
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ska,  on  reading  the  news  of  the  honours  the 
Rbman  senate  had  decreed  him,*  we  have, 
moreover,  one  in  our  own  time,  of  Pope  Leo  the 
Tenth,  whO|  upon  news  of  the  taking  of  Milan, 
a  thing  he  had  so  ardently  desired,  was  wrapt 
with  so  sudden  an  excess  of  joy  that  he  imme- 
diately fell  into  a  fever  and  died.'  And,  for  a 
more  notable  testimony  of  the  imbecility  of 
horoan  nature,  it  is  recorded,  by  tlie  ancients,' 
that  Diodonis  the  Dialectician,  died  on  the 
spot,  out  of  an  extreme  passion  of  shame,  for 
not  having  been  able,  in  his  own  school,  and  in 
the  presence  of  a  great  auditory,  to  disengage 
himself  from  a  nice  argument  tliat  was  pro- 
Aoonded  to  him.  I,  for  my  part,  am  very 
Jittle  subject  to  these  violent  passions ;  I  am 
ynatarally  of  a  stubborn  apprehension,  which, 
by  reason,  I  every  day  harden  and  fortify  more 
and  more. 


CHAPTER  III. 

THAT    OXTR    AFFKCTIONS    CARRY    THEMSELVES 
BEYOND  US. 

SocH  as  accuse  mankind  of  always  gaping 
after  future  things,  and  advise  us 
f""^"liK?      ^  make  the  most  of  the  good 
futari^.  which  is  present,  and  to  set  up 

oar  rest  upon  that,  as  having  no 
boM  upon  that  which  is  to  come,  even  less 
than  that  we  have  upon  what  is  past,  have 
hit  upon  the  most  universal  of  human  errors, 
if  that  may  be  <»lled  an  error  to  which  nature 
i^lf  has  disposed  us,  who,  in  order  to  the  sub- 
sistence and  continuation  of  her  own  work,  has, 
unoogst  several  others,  preposKssed  us  with 
this  deceiving  imagination,  as  being  more  jealous 
^  our  action  than  afraid  of  our  knowledge. 

We  are  never  present  with,  but  always 
beyond,  ourselves.*  Fear,  desire,  and  hope,  are 
still  pushing  us  on  towards  the  future,  depriving 
us,  in  the  mean  time,  of  the  sense  and  considera- 
tion of  that  which  is,  to  amuse  us  with  the 
thought  of  what  shall  be,  even  when  we  shall 
he  no  more.  Calamitosus  est  animus  futuri 
anxiua.^  «« 'Tis  a  great  calamity  to  have  a  mind 
anxious  about  things  to  come.*^  We  find  this 
great  precept  often  repeated  ui  Plato,  ^Do 
thine  own  work,  and  know  thyself."  Of 
which  two  parts,  both  the  one  and  the  other, 
l^erally  comprehends  our  whole  duty,  and, 
m  like  manner,  do  each  of  them  mvolve 
the  other.  He  who  will  do  his  own  work 
aright  will  find  that  his  first  lesson  is  to 
know  hunself^  and  what  is  proper  for  him ;  and 
he  who  rightly  understands  himself  will  never 
mistake  another  man^s  work  for  his  own,  but 
Will  love  and  improve  himself  above  all  other 


>  Vateriiu  SfazimuB,  ix.  12.  The  name  i»  not  TalTa,  but 
Tbaiaa. 

•  OQieeiaidiai,  xiw.  •  PUny»  t  lupra. 

*  Seneca,  £pist  9e.    *'  La  Prevojrance  qui  nous  porte 
MM  oene  aa  delA  de  nooa,  et  lottveat  ooua  plaoe  ou 


things,  will  refuse  superfluous  employments, 
and  reject  all  unprofitable  thoughts  and  propo- 
sitions. As  folly  on  the  one  side,  though  it 
should  enjoy  all  it  can  desire,  would,  not  with-  "* 
standing,  never  be  content;  so,  on  the  other, 
wisdom  ever  acquiesces  with  the  present,  and 
is  never  dissatisfied  with  its  immediate  condi- 
tion; and  that  is  the  reason  why  |  Epicurus 
dispensed  his  sages  from  all  forecast  and  care  of\ 
the  future.  ■ 

Amongst  those  laws  that  relate  to  the  dead, 
I  look  upon  that  to  be  a  very  sound  one,  by 
which  the  actions  of  princes  are  to  be  examined 
and  sifted  after  their  decease.*  While  living, 
they  are  equal  with,  at  least,  jf  ^^^ 
QQt  ahoye,  the  laws,  and,  therefore,  duct  of  prinoea 
what  justice  could  not  inflict  upon  siiouid  be  can- 
their  persons  it  is  but  reason  JJJJJ?  ^^^ 
should  be  executed  upon  their 
reputations  and  the  estates  of  their  successors; 
things  that  we  oflen  value  above  life  itself. 
It  is  a  custom  of  singular  advantage  to  those  , 
countries  where  it  is  in  use,  and  much  to  be 
desired  by  all  good  prmces  who  have  reason  to 
(tike  it  ill,  that  the  memories  of  the  tyrannical 
and  wicked  should  be  treated  with  the  same 
respect  as  theirs.  We  owe,  it  is  true,  subjec- 
tion and  obedience  to  all  our  kings,  whether 
good  or  bad,  alike,  for  that  has  respect  unto 
their  office;  but,  as  to  affection  and  esteem, 
these  are  only  due  to  their  virtue.  Let  it  be 
granted  that,  for  the  sake  of  poliycaLorder,  we 
are,  with  patience,  to  ensure  unworthy  princes, 
to  C(»iceal  their  vices,  and  to  assist  them  in 
their  indiflerent  actions,  whilst  their  authority 
stands  in  need  of  our  support;  yet,  the  relation 
of  prince  and  subject  being  once  at  an  end,  there 
is  no  reason  we  should  deny  the  expression  of 
our  resentment  to  our  own  liberty,  and  to  com- 
mon justice ;  or,  more  especially,  deprive  ^ood 
subjects  of  the  glory  of  having  submissively 
and  fiiithfuUy  served  a  pnnce  whose  imperfeo- 
tions-were,  to  them,  so  well  known;  this  were 
to  rob  posterity  of  a  most  useful  example ;  and 
those  who,  out  of  respect  to  some  piivate  obli- 
gation, iniquitously  vmdidate  the  memory  of  a 
multy  prince,  do  a  private  right  at  the  expense 
of  public  justice.  Livy  very  truly  says :  *•  That 
the  language  of  men  bred  up  in  courts  is 
always  full  of  vain  ostentation  and  false  testi- 
mony,"' every  one  indiflferently  magnifying  his 
own  master,  and  stretchm^  his  commendation 
to  the  utmost  extent  of  virtue  and  sovereign 
grandeur.  And  it  is  not  impossible  but  some 
may  condemn  the  magnanimity  of  those  two 
soldiers,  who  so  roundly  answered  Nero  to  his 
face;  the  one  being  asked,  by  him,  Why  hd 
bore  him  ill-willl  ''I  loved  thee,"  answered 
he,  '*  whilst  thou  Wert  worthy  of  it ;  but  since 
thou  art  become  a  parricide,  an  incendiary,  a 
player,  and  a  coachman,  I  hate  thee  as  thou 


noaa  n*arriTenniB  point,  yoiI4  la  veritable  aouree  de  toutea 
noa  misdrea.**    Rouaseau— £mi/<  ii. 


•  Cicero,  Tuac.  diiacs.  v.  18. 

•  Livy  XXXV.  48. 
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dost  deseire.*^  And  the  other,  Why  he 
should  attempt  to  kill  him  ?  **  Because,**  said 
he,  **  I  could  think  of  no  other  remedy  against 
thy  perpetual  mischiefs.*'^  But  the  public  and 
universal  testimonies  that  were  given  against 
him,  after  his  death  (and  will  m  to  all  pos- 
terity, both  against  him  and  a^iost  all  other 
wicked  princes  like  him),  of  his  tyrannies  and 
abominable  conduct,  who,  of  a  sound  judgment, 
can  reprove  them  1 
I  am  scandalized,  I  confess,  that  in  so  sacred 
a  ffovemroent  as  'that  of  the  La- 
tbe^iAeedemo-  oedemonians,  there  should  have 
nitns  at  the  in-  been  mixed  that  hypocritical  cere- 

where  all  their  confederates  and 
neighbours,  and  all  sorts  and  degrees  of  men 
and  women,  as  well  as  their  slaves,  cut  and 
slashed  their  foreheads  in  token  of  sorrow, 
repeating  in  their  cries  and  lamentations  that 
that  king  (let  him  have  been  as  wicked  as  the 
devil,)  was  the  best  that  ever  they  had ;  thus 
attributing  to  his  quality  the  praiees  that  only 
belong  to  merit,  and  that  of  right  are  due  to 
desert,  though  lodged  in  the  bwest  and  most 
inferior  subject* 
AristoUe  (who  will  still  have  a  hand  in  every 
thing,)  makes  a  ouery  upon  the 
?®  "•/?„"k-  .    aaying  of  Solon,  "That  none  can 

dead;**  whether,  then,  any  one 
who  has  lived  and  died  according  to  his  heart's 
desire,  if  he  have  left  an  ill  repute  behind  him, 
and  that  his  postentjr  be  miserable,  can  be  said 
to  be  happy?*  Whilst  we  have  life  and  mo- 
tion, we  convey  ourselves,  by  fimcy  and  antici- 
pation, whither  and  to  what  we  please;  but 
once  out  of  being,  we  have  no  more  any  manner 
€£  communication  witti  what  is  in  being;  and 
Solon,  therefore,  had  better  have  eaid,  "That 
man  is  never  happy  at  all,  since  he  is  never  so 
till  after  he  is  no  more.** 

— — ^—  daisquam 
Vix  radicitus  e  vita  m  tollit,  et  ejicit : 
Bed  fkcit  ewe  aui  quiddam  luper  inacitts  ipae. 
Nee  removet  aatia  A  projecto  oorpore  leae,  et 
Vindicat.« 

**  No  dying  man  can  trots  his  banage  so. 
But  something  of  him  he  must  leave  below ; 
Nor  from  his  carcase,  that  doth  prostrate  lie, 
Bimself  ean  clear,  or  ikr  enough  can  fly." 

Bertiand  du  Glesquin  dying  before  the 
eastle  of  Randon,^  near  unto 
2*  *'*^£Ilh  ^"y»  ^^  Auvergne,  the  besieffed 
ed^as  UKMign  ^ere  afterwards,  upon  surrender, 
enjoined  to  lay  down  the  keys  of 
the  place  upon  the  corpse  of  the  dead  general. 
Bartholomew  d'Alviano,  the  Venetian  ^neral, 
dying  in  the  service  of  the  Republic,  in  their 
wars  in  Brescia,  and  his  corpse  being  to  be 
carried  to  Venice,  through  the  territory  of 


I  TadtiM,  Anaal.  xv.  67.  •  Herod,  vi.  SB. 

»  Herod.  i.S.    Aristotle.  SJUcs,  i.  10. 

*  Lacretius  iii.  600  and  895.    Montaigne  has  slightly 
altsrad  tlw  text  of  tlw  author. 


Verona,  an  enemy*s  country,  most  of  the  army 
were  of  opinion  to  demand  safe  conduct  from 
the  Veronese :  but  Theodore  Trivulsio  opposed 
the  motion,  rather  choosing  to  make  way  for 
the  body  by  force  of  arms,  and  to  run  the 
hazard  of  a  battle ;  saying,  it  was  not  fit  that 
he,  who  in  his  life  was  never  afraid  of  lus  ene- 
mies, should  seem  to  apprehend  them  when  he 
was  dead.*  And,  in  truth,  in  cases  of  the 
same  nature,  by  the  Greek  laws,  he  who  made 
suit  to  an  enemy  for  a  body  to  give  it  burial, 
did,  by  that  act,  renounce  his  victory,  and  had 
no  longer  the  right  to  erect  a  trophy ;  and  he 
to  whom  such  suit  was  made  was  ever,  what- 
ever otherwise  the  success  had  been,  reputed 
victor.  By  this  means  it  was  that  Nicias  lost 
the  advantage  he  had  visibly  obtained  over  the 
Connthians,^  and  that  Agesikus,  on  the  con- 
trary, assured  that  which  he  had  before  very 
doubtfully  gained  over  the  Beotians.' 

These  things  might  appear  very  odd  had  it 
not  been  a  general  practice  in  all  ages  not  only 
to  extend  the  concern  of  our  persons  beyond 
this  life,  but,  moreover,  to  mncy  that  the 
fiivours  of  heaven  accompany  us  to  the  grave, 
and  continue,  even  after  life,  to  our  ashes.  Of 
which  there  are  so  many  examples  among  the 
ancients,  waiving  those  of  our  times,  that  it  is 
not  necessary  I  ^uld  insist  upon  it  Edward 
the  First,  King  of  England,  having,  in  the 
long  wars  between  him  and  Robert,  King  of 
Scotland,  had  sufficient  experience  of  how 
great  importance  his  own  immediate  presence 
was  to  the  success  of  his  affiiirs,  having  ever 
been  victorious  in  whatever  he  undertook  in  his 
own  person ;  when  he  came  to  die,  bound  his 
son  in  a  solemn  oath,  that  so  soon  as  he  should 
be  dead,  he  should  boil  his  body  till  the  flesh 
parted  from  the  bones,  and,  having  burned  the 
flesh,  preserve  the  bones  to  carry  continually 
with  him  in  his  army  so  often  as  he  should  be 
obliged  to  go  a^inst  the  Scots;  as  if  destiny 
had  attach^  victory  even  to  those  miserable 
remains.  John  Zisca,  the  same  who  so  often, 
in  vindication  of  Wicklifie*s  errors,  overran 
Bohemia,  left  order  that  they  should  flay  him 
after  his  death,  and  of  his  skin  make  a  dnim, 
to  carry  in  the  war  against  his  enemies,  fancying 
this  would  contribute  to  the  continuation  of  the 
successes  he  himself  had  always  obtained  in 
the  war  against  them.  In  like  manner  some 
Indians,  in  a  battle  with  the  Spaniards,  carried 
with  them  the  bones  of  one  of  their  captains, 
in  consideration  of  the  victories  they  had 
formerly  obtained  under  his  conduct  And 
other  people,  in  the  same  new  world,  carry 
about  with  them,  in  their  wars,  the  relics  of 
valiant  men,  who  have  died  in  battle,  to  incite 
their  courage  and  advance  their  fortune.  Of 
which  examples  the  first  reserve  nothing  for  the 
tomb  but  the  reputation  they  have  acquired  by 
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their  former  achievements ;  while  these  aasi^ 
to  these  great  men,  even  in  the  grave,  a  certain 
power  of  operation. 

The  last  act  of  the  captain  Bayard  is  of  a 
much  better  composition ;  who,  finding  himself 
wounded  to  deaiii  with  a  harquebusB  shot,  and, 
being  by  his  fiiends  importuned  to  retire  out 
of  the  ^ht,  made  answer,  *'  That  he  would  not 
begin,  at  the  last  gasp,  to  tarn  his  back  to  the 
enemy  ;'*  and,  aca>rdingly,  still  fought  on,  till, 
feeling  himself  too  faint  and  no  longer  able  to 
sit  his  horae,  he  commanded  his  steward  to  set 
him  down  against  the  root  of  a  tree,  but  so  that 
he  might  die  with  his  face  towards  the  enemy, 
which  he  did.^ 

I  must  yet  add  another  example,  equally 
remarkable,  for  the  present  consideration,  with 
any  of  the  former.  The  Emperor  Maximilian, 
great  grandfather  to  the  present  Kin^  Philip,' 
was  a  prince  endowed  with  great  qualities,  and, 
amongst  the  rest,  with  a  singular  beauty  of 
person;  bat  had,  withal,  a  humour  voir  con- 
trary to  that  of  other  princes,  who,  for  the 
dispatch  of  their  most  important  affiiirs,  con- 
vert their  cloee-stool  into  a  chair  of  state; 
which  was  that  he  would  never  permit  any  of 

his  bed-chamber,  in  what  familiar 
J}j*|*f  .*^  degree  of  favour  soever,  to  see 
Eaperor!*"        b<m  ^^  that  posture;  and  would 

steal  aside  lo  make  water,  as  re- 
ligiously shy  as  a  virgin,  not  to  discover  either 
to  his  physician,  or  any  other  person,  those 
parts  that  we  are  accustomed  to  conceal.  And 
1  myself^  who  have  so  impudent  a  way  of  talk- 
ing, am,  nevertheless,  so  modest  this  way  that, 
ttdess  at  the  great  importunity  of  necesnty  or 
pleasure,  I  very  rarely  and  unwillingly  com- 
municate to  the  sight  of  any,  those  parts  or 
actions,  that  custom  orders  us  to  conceal; 
wherein  I  aofler  more  constraint  than  I  conceive 
is  very  well  becoming  a  man,  especially  of  my 
pfofMion.  But  he  nourished  this  modest 
humour  to  such  a  degree  that  he  gave  express 
orders  in  his  last  will  that  they  should  put  him 
on  drawers  so  soon  as  he  should  be  dead;  to 
which,  methinks,  he  would  have  done  well  to 
have  added,  by  way  of  codicil,  that  he  should 
be  hoodwinked,  too,  who  put  them  on.  The 
charge  that  Cyrus  left  with  his  children,  that 

neither  they  nor  any  other  should 
Crrurm  reve-       either  see*  or  touch  his  body  after 

the  soul  was  departed  from  it,'  I 

attribute  to  some  superstitious 
devotion  of  his ;  both  his  historian  and  himself^ 
amongst  their  other  great  qualities,  having 
strewed  the  whole  coarse  of  their  lives 
with  a  singular  attention  and  respect  to  re- 
ligion. 

I  was  by  no  means  pleased  with  a  story 
that  was  toid  me  by  a  man  of  great  quality, 
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of  a  relation  of  mine,  one  who 
had  given  a  very  good  account 
of  himself  both  in  peace  and 
war;  that,  coming  to  die  in  a 
very  old   age,  tormented   with 

Eun  of  the  stone,  he  spent  the  last  hours  of 
is  life  in  an  extraordinary  solicitude  about 
ordering  the  pomp  and  ceremony  of  his  funeral, 
pressing  all  the  men  of  condition  who  came  to 
see  him  to  engage  their  word  to  attend  him  to 
his  grave;  importuning  this  very  prince,  who 
came  to  visit  him  at  his  last  gasp,  with  a  most 
earnest  supplication,  that  he  would  order  his 
&mily  to  be  assisting  there,  alleging  several 
reasons  and  examples  to  prove  tluit  it  was  a 
respect  due  tg  a  man  of^  his  condition ;  and 
seemed  to  die  content,  having  obtained  this 
promise,  and  appointed  the  method  and  order 
of  his  funeral  parade.  I  have  seldom  heard  of 
so  lon^-lived  a  vanity.  The  contrary  solicitude, 
of  which  also  I  do  not  want  domestic  example, 
seems  to  be  somewhat  a-kin  to  this ;  that  a  man 
shall  cudgel  his  brains,  at  the  last  moments  of 
his  life,  to  contrive  his  obsequies  to  some  parti- 
cubur  and  unusual  a  parsimony,  to  one  single 
servant  with  a  candle  and  lanthorn ;  yet  I  see 
this  humour  commended,  and  the  appointment 
of  Marcus  ^miliua  Lepidus,  who  forbad  his 
heirs  to  bestow  upon  his  corpse  even  the  com- 
mon ceremonies  in  use  upon  such  occasions.*  Is 
it  temperance  and  frugality  to  avoid  expense 
and  pleasure,  of  which  the  uae  and  knowledge 
is  imperceptible  to  us  ?  This  were  an  easy  and 
cheap  reformation.  If  instructions  were  at  all 
necessary  in  this  case,  I  should  be  of  opinion 
that  in  this,  as  in  all  other  actions  of  life,  the 
ceremony  and  expense  should  be  regulated  by 
the  condition  of  the  person  deceased ;  and  the 
philosopher  Lycon  prudently  ordered  his  execu- 
tors to  dispose  of  his  bod^  where  they  should 
think  roost  fit,  and  as  to  his  funeral,  to  order  it 
to  be  neither  too  superfluous,  nor  too  mean.' 
For  my  part,  I  shall  wholly  refer  the  ordering 
of  this  ceremony  to  custom,  and  leave  the 
whole  matter  to  the  discretk>n  of  those  to  whose 
lot  it  shall  &11  to  do  me  that  last  office.  Totuu 
hie  locu9  est  con'emnendus  in  no6ts,  nan  negli' 
gendtts  in  mutrut*  **  The  place  of  our  sepul- 
ture is  wholly  to  be  contemned  by  us,  but  not 
to  be  neglected  by  our  friends.''  And  it  was  a 
holy  saymg  of  a  saint,  Curolto/unms,  conditio 
9epuliur{Bj  pompa  exseguiarum,  magis  nuU 
vivorum  tolatia,  qudm,  giibtidia  mortuorum.'' 
*•  The  care  of  funerals,  the  place  of  sepulture, 
and  the  pomp  of  obsequies,  are  rather  consola- 
tions to  the  living  than  any  benefit  to  tbe 
dead."  Which  made  Socrates  answer  Criton, 
who,  at  the  hour  of  his  death,  asked  him, 
how  he  would  be  buried  1  "How  you  will," 
said  he.'    If  I  were  to  concern  myself  fiirther 
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about  this  affair,  I  should  be  most  tempted, 
as  the  greatest  satisfaction  of  this  kina,  to 
imitate  those  who  in  their  life-time  enter- 
tain themselves  with  the  ceremony  of  their 
own  obsequies  before-hand,  and  are  pleased 
with  viewing;  their  own  monument,  and  behold- 
)n£r  their  own  dead  countenance  in  marble. 
Happy  are  they  who  can  gratify  their  senses 
by  insensibility,  and  livo  by  their  death !    I  can 

\ hardly  keep  from  an  implacable  hatred  against 
ail  pnpitlar  pw^^mment-  though  I  cannot  but 
think  it  the  most  natural  and  equitable  of  all 
others,  so  often  as  I  call  to  mind  ttie  inhuman 
injustice  of  the  people  of  Athens,  who,  without 
remission,  or  once  vouchsafing  to  hear  what 
they  had  to  say  for  themselves,  put  to  death 
their  brave  captains,  newly  returned  triumphant 
from  a  naval  victory  they  had  obtained  over 
the  l^cedsemonians  near  the  Arginusian  Isles, 
tlie  most  bloody  and  obstinate  engagement  that 
ever  the  Greeks  fought  at  sea,  for  no  other 
reason  but  that  they  had  followed  up  their  blow 
and  pursued  the  advantages  presented  to  them 
by  the  rule  of  war,  instead  of  staying  to  gather 
up  and  bury  their  dead;  an  execution  that  is 
vet  rendered  more  odious  by  the  behaviour  of 
bioniedon.  one  of  the  condemned,  and  a  man 
of  eminent  virtue,  both  political  and  military, 
who,  after  having  heard  their  sentence,  advanc- 
ing to  speak,  no  audience  till  then  having  been 
allowed,  instead  of  pleading  his  cause,  and  re- 
presenting the  evident  injustice  of  so  cruel  a 
sentence,  only  expressed  a  solicitude  for  his 
judges'  preservation,  beseeching  the  gods  to 
convert,  this  sentence  to  their  food,  and  praying 
that  for  neglecting  to  fulfil  those  vows  which 
he  and  his  compmnions  had  made  (which  he 
also  acquainted  them  with,)  in  acknowledgment 
of  so  glorious  a  success  they  might  not  pull 
down  the  indignation  of  the  gods  upon  them ; 
and  80  without  more  words  went  courageously 
to  his  death.'  But  fortune  a  few  years  afler 
punished  the  Athenians  in  a  suitable  way.  For 
Chabrias,  captain-general  of  their  naval  forces, 
having  got  the  better  of  Pollis,  admiral  of 
Sparta,  off  the  Isle  of  Naxos,  totally  lost  the 
fruits  of  his  victory,  of  very  great  importance 
to  their  affairs,  in  order  not  icr  incur  the  danger 
of  tliis  example,  and  in  his  anxiety  not  to  lose  a 
few  bodies  of  his  dead  friends  that  were  floating 
in  the  sea,  gave  opportunity  to  a  world  of  Jiv- 
ing enemies  to  sail  away  in  safety,  who  after- 
wards made  them  pay  dear  for  this  unseasonable 
superstition. 

dusris.  qno  Jacean,  post  obitum,  loco  ? 
duo  uon  nata  jaccnt.* 

"  Pom  ask  whon>  thou  nhalt  lie  when  dead  7 
With  tlios«  that  never  being  had."— 

The  other  restores  the  sense  of  repose  to  a 
body  without  a  soul. 

Nequc  flopulcnim,  qua  rccipiatur  habeat.portam  corporis ; 
rbi,  rcmi^sa  humana  vita,  corpus  requicsca  A  nialis.* 


»  I>iod.  Sic.  xiii.  31. 

»  Senec  TVwuf,  CMmw.  ii.  30. 


"  Nor  with  a  tomb  as  with  a  haven  blest, 
Where,  after  life,  the  corpse  iu  peace  may  rest.'* 

Just  as  nature  demonstrates  tons  that  several 
dead  things  retain  yet  an  occult  sympathy  and 
relation  to  life;  wine  chancres  its  flavour  and 
complexion  in  cellars,  according  to  the  changes 
and  seasons  of  the  vine  whence  it  came ;  and 
the  flesh  of  venison,  'tis  said,  alters  its  con- 
dition and  taste  in  the  powdering  tub,  according  ' 
to  the  seasons  of  the  living  flesh  of  its  kind.  ^< 


CHAPTER  IV. 


THAT  THE  SOUL  DISCHARGES  ITS  PASSIONS 
UPON  FALSE  OBJECTS,  WHERE  THE  TRUE 
ARE  WANTING. 

A  GENTLEMAN  of  my  couutry,  who  was  very 
subject  to  the  gout,  being  importuned  by  his 
physicians  totally  to  abstain  from  all  manner 
of  salt  meats,  was  wont  pleasantly  to  reply, 
that  he  must  needs  have  something  to  quarrel 
with  in  the  extremity  of  his  pain,  and  that  he 
fancied  that  railing  at  and  cursing,  one  while 
the  Bologna  sausages,  and  at  another  the  dried 
tongues  and  the  hams,  was  some  mitigation  to 
his  torments.  And,  in  good  earnest,  as  one*a 
arm  when  it  is  advanced  to  strike,  if  it  fail  of 
meeting  with  that  upon  which  it  was  designed 
to  discharge  the  blow,  and  spends  itself  in  vain, 
does  offend  the  striker  himself;  and  as,  also, 
to  make  a  pleasant  prospect  the  sight  should 
not  be  lost  and  dilated  in  a  vast  extent  of  empty 
air,  but  have  some  bounds  to  limit  and  circum- 
scribe it  at  a  reasonable  distance — 

Ventiis  lit  amittit  vired,  nisi  robore  dnnsie 
Oocumint  Siivc,  spatio  dilfusus  inani  ;* 

"  Ai  winds  exhaust  their  ptrensth,  unless  withstood 
By  some  thick  grove  of  strong  opposing  wood/' 

90  it  appears  that,ihe  soul,  being  transported 
and  discomposed,  turns  its  violence  upon  itself, 
if  not  supplied  with  something  to  oppose  it,  and 
therefore  always  requires  an  object  at  which  to 
aim,  and  to  keep  it  in  action.  Plutarch  says 
of  those  who  are  delighted  with  monkeys  and 
lap  dogs,  that  the  amorous  part  which  is  in 
us,  for  want  of  a  legitimate  object,  rather  than 
be  idle,  does  after  that  manner  forge  and  create 
one  frivolous  and  flilse:*  and  we  see  that  the 
soul,  in  the  exercise  of  its  passions,  inclines 
rather  to  deceive  itself,  by  creating  a  false  and 
fantastical  subject,  even  contrarjr  to  its  own 
belief,  than  not  to  have*  sometliing  to  work 
upon.  And  after  this  manner  brute  beasts 
direct  their  fliry  to  fell  upon  the  stone  or  weapon 
that  has  hurt  them,  and  with  their  teeth  even 
execute  their  revenge  upon  themselves,  for  the 
injury  they  have  received  from  another. 


3  Eniiius,  apudCicQT.  7V«c.  Qwrs,  i.  44. 
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Fuinonis  baud  aliter  post  ictnm  acvior  una, 
Qnani  jacnlam  pairs  Lybia  ameatavit  habena, 
8e  rotat  in  vulnu«,  telumque  irata  receptum 
Impeiit,  et  aeeum  fUgientem  circuit  hastanv^ 

**  So  the  fierce  bear,  made  fiercer  by  the  smart 
Of  the  bold  Lybian's  mortal  woanding  dart, 
Taraa  round  upon  the  wound,  and  tbe  tough  ipear 
Contorted  o*er  her  breast  doth,  flying,  bear." 


Wbat  causes  of  the  misadventures  that  beftll 
us  do  we  not  invent !  What  is  it  that  we  do 
not  lay  the  fault  to,  right  or  wrong,  that  we 
may  have  something  to  quarrel  with  T  'Tis  not 
those  beautiful  tresses,  young  lady,  you  so 
liberally  tear  off,  nor  is  it  the  whiteness  of  that 
delicate  bosom  you  so  unmercifully  beat,  that, 
with  an  unlucky  bullet,  have  slain  your  beloved 
brother;  quarrel  with  something  else.  Livy, 
speaking  of  the  Roman  army  in  Spain,  says, 
that  for  the  loss  of  the  two  brothers,'  their 
great  captains,  Flere  omnes  repente,  et  offeri' 
sore  capita*  '♦They  all  wept  and  tore  their 
hair."  *Tis  the  common  practice  of  afflic- 
tion. And  the  philosopher  Bion  said  pleasantly 
of  the  kinsr,  who  by  handfuls  pulled  his  hair 
off  his  hf«d  for  sorrow,  **  Does  this  man  think 
that  baldness  is  a  remedy  for  griefl"*  Who 
has  not  seen  peevish  gamesters  tear  the  cards 
with  tiieir  teeth,  and  swallow  the  dice  in  revenge 
for  the  loss  of  their  money  J  Xerxes  whipped 
the  sea,  and  wrote  a  challenge  to  Mount  Athos.^ 
Cyms  employed  a  whole  army  several  days  at 
work,  to  revenge  himself  of  the  river  Gnidus,  for 
the  fright  it  h^  put  him  into  in  passing  over 
it^  ai^  Caligula  demolished  a  very  beautiful 

Clace  for  the  dtscomfbrt  liis  mother  had  once 
d  there.^ 

There  was  a  story  current,  when  I  was  a  boy, 
that  one  of  our  neighbouring  kings,^  having 
received  a  blow  from  the  hand  of  Uod,  swore 
he  would  be  revenged,  and,  in  order  to  it,  made 
proclamation  that,  for  ten  years  to  come,  no 
one  throughout  his  dominions  should  pray  to 
him,  nor  mention  him,  nor  believe  in  him ;  by 
which  we  are  not  so  much  to  take  measure  of 
the  folly,  as  of  the  vain-glory  of  the  nation  of 
which  this  tale  was  told.  These  are  vices  that 
indeed  always  go  together;  but  such  actions  as 
these  have  in  uem  more  of  presumption  than 
want  of  sense.  Augustus  Coisar,  having  been 
tost  with  a  tempest  at  sea,  fell  to  defying  Nep- 
tune, and  in  the  pomp  of  the  Circensian  games, 
to  be  revenged  of  him,  deposed  his  statue  from 
the  place  it  had  amongst  the  other  deities.* 
Wherein  he  was  less  excusable  than  the  former, 
and  less  than  he  was  afterwards,  when,  having 
lost  a  battle  under  Quintilius  Varus  in  Germany, 
in  rage  and  despair,  he  went  running  his  head 
against  tbe  walls,  and  cnrin?  out,  K)  varus !  give 
me  my  men  a^in  JV^  for  llioee  exceed  all  folly, 
fbrasmnch  as  impiety  is  joined  with  it,  who  in- 


s  PaMfaia  and  Cneiiia  Scipio.  •  Livy,  zzr.  37. 
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•  Berodociw,  j.  ]89,  who  calls  the  rivor  Ojnidea,  not 
Ottfahamaya  tliac  Cyrus  npefit  a  whole  fammer  on  this  fine 


vade  God  himself^  or  at  least  Fortune,  as  if  she 
had  ears  that  were  subject  to  our  batteries; 
like  the  Thracians,  who,  when  it  thunders  or 
lightens,  fall  to  shooting  against  heaven  with 
Titan ian  fury,"  as  if  by  flights  of  arrows  they 
intended  to  reduce  God  to  reason.  The  ancient 
poet  in  Plutarch  tells  us. 

We  must  not  quarrel  heaven  in  our  aflhirs. 
That  nothing  for  a  mortars  anger  cares." 

But  we  can  never  enough  condemn  the  sense- 
less and  ridiculous  sallies  of  our  passions.,  y 


CHAPTER  V. 

WHETHER  THE  GOVERNOR  OF  A  PLACE  BE- 
SIEGED OUGHT  HIMSELF  TO  GO  OUT  TO 
PARLET. 

Lucius  Marcius,"  the  Roman  Legate,  in  the 

war   against  Perseus,  king  of 

Macedon,  to  gain  time  wherein  Deceit  in 

.  •   ^  1 "  .         t*    .      warfure   con- 

to  re-intorce  his  army,  set  on  foot  denmed. 
some  overtures  of  accommodation, 
with  which  the  king  being  lulled  asleep,  con- 
cluded a  cessation  for  certain  days;  by  this 
means  g^iving  his  enemy  opportunity  and  leisure 
to  repair  his  army,  which  was  afterwards  the 
occasion  of  his  own  ruin.  The  elder  sort  of 
senators,  notwithstanding,  mindful  of  their  fore- 
fathers* virtue,  were  by  no  means  satisfied  with 
this  proceeding ;  but  on  the  contrary  condemned 
it,  as  degenerating  from  their  ancient  practice, 
which  Uiey  said  was  by  valour,  and  not  by 
artifice,  surprises,  and  night  encounters,  or  by 
pretended  flight,  ambuscades,  and  deceitful 
treaties,  to  overcome  their  enemies;  never 
makinv  war  till  having  first  denounced  it,  and 
very  onen  assigned  both  the  hour  and  place  of 
battle.  Out  of  this  generous  principle  it  was 
that  they  delivered  up  to  Pyrrhus  his  treacherous 
physician,  and  to  the  Phalisclans  their  disloyal 
school-master.  And  this  was  indeed  a  proce^ 
dure  truly  Roman,  and  nothing  allied  to  the 
Grsecian  subtilty,  or  Punic  cunning,  where  it 
was  reputed  a  victory  of  less  glory  to  over- 
come by  force  than  by  finud.  Deceit  may  serve 
for  a  need,  but  he  only  confesses  himself  over- 
conrie  who  knows  he  is  neither  subdued  by 
policy  nor  misadventure,  but  by  dint  of  valour, 
in  a  fair  and  manly  war.  And  it  verv  well 
appears  by  the  discourse  of  these  good  old  sena- 
tors, that  this  fine  sentence  was  not  yet  received 
amongst  them, 

^Dolus,  an  virtus,  quis  In  hoste  reqairat  V* 

"  No  matter  If  by  valour,  or  deceit, 
We  overcome,  so  we  the  better  get,** 


1  She  had  been  imprisoned  in  it.  Seneca,  011  Angtr,  iii.i 

•  Alphonzo  XI.  Icing  of  Castile;  died,  1350. 

>  Suetonius,  in  Fitu,  c.  1& 

» Id.  ib.  c.  23.  H  Herod.,  iv.  M. 

1*  PlQUrch,  s»  Oontentnunt,  c.  !▼. 
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The  Achaians,  says  Polybius,  abhorred  all 
manner  of  double-dealing  in  war,  not  reputing 
it  a  victory  unless  where  the  courage  of  the 
enemy  was  fairly  subdued.  Earn  vir  sanctwi 
et  sapiens  seiel  veram  esse  mctoriavh  qtuR,  salva 
Jide  et  integra  dignitatem  parabitur}  "An 
honest  and  wise  roan  will  acknowledge  that 
only  to  be  a  true  victory  which  is  obtained 
without  violation  of  faith,  or  blemish  upon 
honour/'  says  another. 

V'wne  velit,  an  me,  regnare  bera,  quidve  feral,  fl>n, 
Virtute  ezperiamur.> 

'*  If  you  or  I  shall  rule,' let  *8  (kirl^  try, 
And  force  or  fortune  give  the  victory.** 

In  the  kingdom  of  Ternate,  amonest  those 
nations  which  we  so  roundly  call  barbarian, 
they  have  a  custom  never  to  commence  war 
till  it  be  first  denounced;  adding  withal,  an 
ample  declaration  of  what  they  have  to  carry 
it  on  withal,  how  many  men,  what  supplies, 
and  what  arms,  both  onensive  and  defensive; 
but,  that  being  done,  if  their  enemies  do  not 
yield,  they  aflerwards  deem  it  lawful  to  employ 
this  power  without  reproach,  by  anv  means  that 
may  best  conduce  to  their  own  ends. 

The  ancient  Florentines  were  so  far  from 
wishing  to  obtain  any  advantage  over  their 
enemies  by  surprise  that  they  always  gave 
them  a  month's  warning  before  they  drew  Uieir 
army  into  tl)e  field,  by  the  continual  tolling  of 
a  bell  they  call  Martinella.* 

As  to  us,  who  are  noC  so  scrupulous  in  this 
matter,  who  attribute  the  honour  of  the  war  to 
him  who  has  the  better  of  it,  after  what  man- 
ner soever  obtained,  and  who,  after  Lymnder, 
say,  **  Where  the  lion's  skin  is  too  short,  we 
must  eke  it  out  with  the  fox's  case,'*^  the  most 
usual  occasions  of  surprise  are  derived  from  this 
practice,  and  we  hold  that  there  are  no  moments 
wherein  a  chief  ought  to  be  more  circumspect, 
and  to  have  his  eye  so  much  at  watch,  as  those 
of  parlies  and  treaties  of  accommodation ;  and 
it  is  therefore  become  a  general  rule  amongst 
the  military  men  of  Uiese  latter  times  that  a 
governor  of  a  place  never  ought  in  a  time  of 
siege  to  p  out  himself  to  parley.  It  was  for 
this  that  m  our  fathers'  days  the  Seigneurs  de 
Montmord  and  de  I'Assigni  defending  Mousson 
against  the  Count  de  mssau,  were  so  highly 
censured ;  yet  in  this  case  it  would  be  excusable 
in  that  governor  who,  going  out  for  this  pur- 
pose, should  do  it  in  such  a  manner  that  the 
safety  and  advantage  should  be  on  his  side ;  as 
Cotmt  Guide  de  Rangoni  did  at  Reggio,  (if  we 
are  to  believe  du  BelTay,  for  Guicciai^in  says  it 
was  he  himself,^  when  Monsieur  de  1'  Escut  ap- 
proached to  parlev ;  for  he  went  so  little  a  way 
from  the  wall  of*^  his  fortress  that,  a  disorder 

r  Monsieur 
advanced 


happening  during  the  parley,  not  only  ] 
de  1'  Escut  and  bis  party,  who  were  i 


1  Floruf,  i.  13.         >  Enniiii  apnd  Cicero  de  QgUii$,  i.  13. 
>  From  the  name  of  St.  Martin,  derived  fh>m  that  of 
Mara,  the  God  of  war. 
«  Plutarch,  in  ViU.  c.  4. 

.  of  Martin  da  Bellay,  L  Guicciard.  zir. 


with  him,  found  themselves  by  much  the 
weaker  (insomuch  that  Alessandro  de  vTrivul- 
cio  was  there  slain),  but  he  himself  was  con- 
strained, as  the  safest  way,  to  follow  the  Count, 
and  relying  upon  his  honour  to  secure  himself 
from  the  danger  of  the  shot  within  the  very 
walls  of  the  town.* 

Eumenes,  being  diut  up  in  the  city  of  Nora, 
by  Antigonus,  and  by  him  importuned  to  come 
out  to  speak  with  him,  as  be  sent  him  word  it 
wafl  fit  he  should  to  a  better  mtn  than  himself^ 
who  had  the  advantage  over  him,  returned  this 
noble  answer,  '*!  never  shall  think  any  man 
better  than  myself,  whilst  I  have  my  sword  in 
my  hand ;"  and  would  not  consent  to  come  out 
to  him,  till  first,  according  to  his  own  demand, 
Antigonus  had  delivered  his  own  nephew 
Ptolemy  in  hostage.* 

And  yet  some  have  done  well  in  going  out 
in  person  to  parley  with  the  assailant  on  hia 
word  of  honour;  witness  Henry  de  Vauz,  a 
cavalier  of  Champagne,  who  being  besieged 
by  the  English  in  the  castle  of  Courmicy,^  and 
Airtholomew  de  Bruwes,*  who  commanded 
at  the  siege,  having  so  sapped  the  greatest  part 
of  the  castle  without  that  nothing  remained 
but  setting  fire  to  the  props  to  bury  the  beaieged 
under  the  ruins,  he  required  the  said  Henry  to 
come  out  to  speak  with  him  for  his  own  good ; 
which  the  other  accordingly  doing!  with  three 
more  in  company  with  him,  and  his  own  evident 
ruin  being  made  apparent  to  him,  he  conceived 
himself  singularly  obliged  to  his  enemy,  to 
whose  discretion  he  ana  his  garrison  then  sur- 
rendered themselves ;  and,  fire  being  presently 
applied  to  the  mine,  the  props  no  sooner  began 
to  fail  but  the  castle  was  immediately  turned 
topsy-turvy,  no  one  stone  being  left  upon 
another.* 

I  could,  and  do,  with  great  facility,  rely  upon 
the  faith  of  another ;  but  I  should  very  unwill- 
ingly do  it  in  any  case  where  it  miffht  be 
judrai  that  it  was  rather  an  efilect  of  my  despair 
ana  want  of  courage  than  voluntarily  and  out 
of  confidence  and  security  in  the  &ith  of  him 
with  whom  I  had  to  da 


CHAPTER  VI. 

THAT  THE  HOUR  OP  PARLEY  IS  DANOEROV8. 

Yet  I  saw,  lately  at  Mussidan,^  a  place  not 
far  from  my  house,  that  tiiose  who  were  driven 
out  thence  by  our  army,  and  othera  of  their 
party,  highly  complained  of  treachery,  for  that, 
during  a  treaty  of  accommodation,  and  in  the 
very  mterim  that  their  deputies  were  treating, 
they  were  surprised  and  cut  to  pieces:  a  thing 
that,  pendventure,  in  another  age,  might  have 


•  Phit.  <»  KitA,  c.  ▼. 

V  Moat  of  the  editions  have  it  Coinmerqr. 

*  Or  as  it  if  now  written  Barghexah. 
B  Proissart,  i.  c.  118.     /  , 

»  Or  Mucidaurtized  by  LjOOglC 
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had  flome  coloor  of  feal  play;  bat,  as  I  said 
before,  the  practice  of  arms  in  these  days  is 
oaite  another  thing,  and  there  is  now  no  confi- 
dence in  an  enemy  excusable  till  after  the  last 
seal  of  obligation  is  fixed ;  and  even  then  the 
cooqueror  has  enoogb  to  do  to  keep  his  word ; 
so  hazardous  a  thing  it  is  to  intrust  the  observa- 
tion of  the  faith  a  man  has  engaged  to  a  town 
that  surrenders  upon  easy  and  favourable  con- 
ditions^  to  the  neceesitv,  avarice,  and  license  of 
a  victorious  army,  and  to  give  the  soldiers  free 
entrance  into  it  m  the  heat  of  blood. 

Lucius  iEmiiius  Regillus,  a  Ro- 
Ttae  frith  or  n^  man  Pretor,  havinff  lost  his  time 
^  in  attempting  to  taie  the  city  of 
Phocsa  by  force,  by  reason  of 
the  singnlar  valour  wherewith  the  inhabitants 
deiendra  themselves  against  him,  conditioned  at 
last  to  receive  them  as  friends  to  the  people  of 
Rome,  and  to  enter  the  town,  as  into  a  coufederate 
city,  without  any  manner  cf  hostility ;  of  which 
he  gave  them  all  possible  assurance :  but,  hav- 
ing, for  the  greater  pomp,  brought  his  whole 
army  in  with  him,  it  was  no  more  in  his  power, 
with  all  the  endeavour  he  could  use,  to  com- 
mand his  people;  so  that,  avarice  and  revenge 
despising  and  trampling  under  foot  both  his 
authority  and  all  roilitarv  discipline,  he  there 
at  ooce  saw  his  own  faith  violated,  and  a  con- 
siderable part  of  the  city  sacked  and  ruined 
before  his  lace.* 

Cleomenes  was  wont  to  say  that,  whatever 
mischief  a  man  could  do  his  enemy  in  time  of 
war  was  above  justice,  and  nothing  accountable 
to  it  in  the  nght  of  Gods  and  men.  And;  ac- 
cording to  this  principle,  having  concluded  a 
cessation  with  those  of  Argos  for  seven  days,  the 
third  night  after  he  fell  upon  them  when  they 
were  all  buried  in  security  and  sleep,  and  put 
them  to  the  sword;  alleging,  for  his  excuiie, 
that  there  bad  no  nights  Men  mentioned  in  the 
truce.  But  the  GoSb  punished  his  subtle  per- 
fidy.%|tln  a  time  of  parley  also,  and  while  the 
citizens  were  intent  upon  their  capitulation, 
the  city  of  Casiliiium  was  taken  by  surprise,^ 
and  that  even  in  the  age  of  the  justest  captains, 
and  the  most  perfect  discipline  of  the  Roman 
army;  for  it  is  not  said  that  it  is  not  lawful 
for  us  in  time  and  place  to  make  advantage  of 
our  enemies'  want  of  understanding,  as  well  as 
their  want  of  courage.  And  doubtless  war 
has  naturally  a  great  many  privileges  that 
appear  reasonable,  even  to  the  prejudice  of 
reason.  And  therefore  here  the  rule  fails, 
Seminem  id  agere,  ut  ex  alterius  pradeiur 
inscitia,*  "No  one  should  prev  upon  another's 
folly.**  But  I  am  astonished  at  the  great 
liberty  allowed  by  Xenophon  in  such  cases,' 
and  that  both  by  precept  and  the  example  oi 


1  Uvf,  uxvii.  32.  *  Piutareb,  j^^tktgwu, 

*  LInr,  xsir.  19. 

«  Cicero.  ^Q^iii.  17. 

*  U  Ma  C^rvpmdU. 

'  Or  Carigfuui,  a  ■mall  town  of  old  French  Laxemboarg, 
oa  tiie  river  Cliieia,  ibur  teaguea  from  tetaa. 
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several  exploits  of  his  complete  general;  an 
author  of  very  great  authority,  I  confess,  in 
those  afSiirs,  as  being  in  his  own  person  both  a 
sreat  captain  and  a  philosopher  of  tlie  firtst 
form  of  Socrates'  disciples;  and  yet  I  cannot 
consent  to  such  a  measure  of  license  as  he  dis- 
penses in  all  things  and  places. 

Monsieur  d*Anbigny  besieging  Capua,  after 
having  played  a  furious  battery  against  it, 
Signior  Fabricio  Colonna,  governor  of  the  town, 
having  from  a  bastion  begun  to  parley,  and  his 
soldiers  in  the  mean  time  being  a  little  more 
remiss  in  their  guard,  our  people  took  advan- 
tage of  their  security,  entered  the  place  at 
unawares,  and  put  them  all  to  the  sword.  And 
of  later  memory,  at  Yvoy,*  Signior  Juliano 
Rommero  having  played  that  part  of  a  novice 
to  eo  out  to  capitulate  with  Monsieur  the  Ckm- 
stable,  at  his  return  found  his  place  taken. 
But,  that  we  might  not  escape  scot  free,  the 
Marquis  of  Pescara  having  laid  siege  to  Genoa, 
where  Duke  Ottavio  Fregosa  commanded  under 
our  protection,  and  the  articles  betwixt  them 
being  so  fkr  advanced  that  it  was  looked  upon 
as  a  done  thing,  and  upon  the  point  to  be  con- 
cluded, the  Spaniards,  in  the  mean  time,  being 
slipped  in  under  the  privilege  of  the  treaty, 
seized  on  the  gates,  and  made  use  of  this  treach- 
ery as  an  al^lute  and  fair  victory.''  And 
since,  at  Ligny  in  Barrois,  where  the  Count  de 
Brienne  commanded,  the  Emperor  having  in 
his  owo  person  beleagured  that  place,  and 
Birtheville,  the  said  Count's  lieutenant,  going 
out  to  parley,  while  he  was  capitulating  tlie 
town  was  taken.^ 

FQ  il  vinoer  Bempre  mai  laadabil  co«a 
Vijicasi  o  per  fortuna.  o  per  ingegno.* 

•*  Fame  ever  doth  the  victor*^  praifes  ring. 
And  conquest  aye  was  deem'd  a  glorious  thing. 
Which  way  soe'er  the  conqu'ror  purcbas'd  it. 
Whether  by  valour,  tbrtune,  or  by  wit/* 

say  they.  But  the  philosopher  Chrysippos  was 
of  another  opinion,  wherein  I  also  concur;  for 
he  was  used  to  say  that  those  who  run  a  race 
ought  to  employ  all  the  force  they  have  in' 
what  they  are  about,  and  to  run  as  fast  as  they 
can ;  but  that  it  is  by  no  means  fair  in  them  to 
lay  an  hand  upon  tneir  adversary  to  stop  him, 
nor  to  set  a  leg  before  him  to  throw  him 
down.*^  And  still  more  generous  was  the  an- 
swer of  the  Great  Alexander  to  Polypercon,  who 
was  persuading  him  to  take  tlie  advantage  of 
the  night's  obscurity  to  fall  upon  Darius;  *«no," 
said  he,  **  it  is  not  tor  such  a  man  as  I  to  steal 
a  victory :"  maio  tne  fortUTUB  paniteat^  quam 
victorue  pudeat.^^  "I  had  rather  have  to 
lament  my  fortune  than  be  ashamed  of  my 
victory." 


1  Mem.  of  Martin  4a  Bellay,  ii. 

•  Mem.  of  William  da  BeUay,  iz. 

•  Ariosto,  Cant.  zv.  1. 
10  Cicer.  dt  Qfie.  iii.  lOi 
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Atque  idem  Aigientexn  haud  est  diffoatus  Oroden 
Sternere,  nee  Jacta  cecum  dare  cuspide  vulnua, 
Obvius,  advereoque  occurril,  seque  viro  vir 
Coutulit,  baud  furio  melior,  sed  fonibus  annia.i 

Then  with  disdain,  the  haughty  victor  viewed 
Orodes  flying,  nor  the  wretch  pursued; 
Nor  thought  the  dastard's  back  deserved  a  wound. 
But,  hastening  to  o*crialce  him,  gained  the  ground; 
Then,  turning  short,  he  met  him  face  to  face, 
To  give  bis  victory  the  better  grace.** 


CHAPTE(R  VII. 

THA.T    THE    INTJCNTION    IS    JUDGE     OF    OUR 
ACTIONS. 

Tis  a  saying,  that  death  discharges  us  of  all 
our  obligations.  However,  I  know 

di^j'w  cs^usof  ^°^^  ^^^  ^*^®  ^®°  '^  ^^  *°" 
an  obiifation.  Other  sense.  Henry  VIL,  king 
of  England,  articled  with  Don 
Philip,  son  to  Maximilian  the  emperor,  or,  to 
^ive  him  the  more  honourable  title,  father  to 
3ie  Emperor  Charles  V.,  that  the  said  Philip 
should  deliver  up  into  his  hands  the  duke  of 
Suffolk,  of  the  While  Rose,  his  mortal  enemy, 
who  was  fled  into  the  Low  Countries ;  which 
Philip  (not  knowing  how  to  evade  it)  accord- 
ingly promised  to  do,  but  upon  condition,  never- 
theless, that  Henry  should  attempt  nothing 
a^inst  the  life  of  the  said  duke,  which  during 
his  own  life  the  king  kept  to ;  but,  coming  to 
die,  in  his  last  will,  he  commanded  his  son  to 
put  him  to  death  immediately  after  his  decease.' 
And  lately,  in  the  tragedy  that  the  duke  of 
Alva  presented  to  us  at  Brussels,  in  the  persons 
of  Count  Egmont  and  Home,  there  were  many 
very  remarkable  passages,  and  one  amongst  the 
rest,  that  Count  Egmont,  upon  the  security  of 
whose  word  and  faith  Count  Home  had  come 
and  surrendered  himself  to  the  duke  of  Alva, 
eamestly  entreated  that  he  might  first  mount 
the  scanold,  to  the  end  that  death  miffht  dis- 
engage him  from  the  obligation  he  had  passed 
to  the  other.  In  these  cases,  methinks  death 
did  not  acquit  the  kine^  of  his  promise,  and 
the  Count  was  freed  Irom  his,  even  though 
he  had  not  died.  For  we  cannot  be  obliged 
beyond  what  we  are  able  to  perform,  by 
reason  that  effects  and  performances  are  not 
at  all  in  our  power,  and  that  indeed  we  are 
masters  of  nothing  but  the  will,  in  which,  by 
necessity,  all  the  rules  and  whole  duty  of  man- 
kind are  founded  and  established.  And  there- 
fore Count  Egmont,  holding  his  soul  and  will 
bound  and  indebted  to  his  promise,  altliough 
he  had  not  the  power  to  make  it  good,  had 
doubtless  been  absolved  of  his  obligation,  even 
though  he  had  out^lived  the  other;  but  the 
king  of  England,  premeditatedly  breaking  his 


tiiih. 


fkiih,  was  no  more  to  be  excused  for  deferrinsr 
the  execution  of  his  infidelity  till  after  his  death 
than  Herodotus*  mason,  who  having  inviolably, 
durijig  tlie  time  of  his  life,  kept  the  secret  of 


s  iEaeid,  z.  738.  >  Mem.  of  Martin  du  Bellay,  i. 


the  trea^re  of  the  king  of  .£gypt  his  master, 
at  his  death  discovered  it  to  his  children.' 

I  have  noticed  several,  in  my  time,  who, 
plagued  by  their  consciences  for  unjustly  detain- 
mg  the  goods  of  another,  have  thought  to  make 
amends  by  their  wUl,  and  after  their  decease ; 
but  they  had  aa  good  do  nothing  as  delude 
themselves  both  in  taking  so  much  time  in  so 
pressing  an  affiiir,  and  in  going  about  to  repair 
an  injury  with  so  little  damage  to  themselves. 
They  owe,  over  and  above,  something  of  their 
own,  aud  by  how  much  their  payment  is  more 
strict  aud  incommodious  to  themselves,  by  so 
much  is  their  restitution  more  perfect,  just,  and 
meritorious;  for  penitence  requires  penance. 
But  ^ey  do  yet  worse  than  these,  who  reserve 
the  declaration  of  their  animosity  against  their 
neighbour  to  the  last  gasp,  having  concealed  it 
all  the  time  of  their  lives  before,  wherein  they  \ 
declare  themselves  to  have  little  regard  for  their  | 

own  honour,  irritating  the  party  offended  against 
their  memory  only ;  and  less  for  their  conscience, 
not  having  the  power,  even  out  of  respect  to 
death  itself,  to  make  their  malice  die  with  them ; 
but  extending  the  life  of  their  hatred  even 
beyond  their  own.  Unjust  judges,  who  defer 
judgment  to  a  time  wherein  they  can  have  no 
cognizance  of  tiie  cause !  For  my  part  I  shall 
take  care,  if  I  can,  that  my  death  discover 
nothing  that  my  life  has  not  first  declared,  and 
that  openly. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 


OF  IDLENESS. 


As  we  see  ground  that  has  long  lain  idle  and 
untilled,  if  it  be  rich  and  naturally  fertile, 
abound  with  innumerable  sorts  of  weeds  and 
unprofitable  wild  herbs;  and  that,  to  make  it 
perform  its  trae  office,  we  must  cultivate  and 
prepare  it  for  such  seeds  as  are  proper  for  our 
service ;  and  as  we  see  women  that,  without  the 
knowledffe  of  men,  do  sometimes  of  them- 
selves bring  forth  inanimate  and  formless  lumps 
of  flesh,  but  that  to  cause  a  natural  and  perfect 
generation  they  are  to  be  husbanded  with  ano- 
ther kind  of  seed;  even  so  it  is  with  our  minds, 
which  if  not  applied  to  some  certain  study  that 
may  fix  and  restrain  them,  run  into  a  thousand 
extravagances,  and  are  eternally  roving  here 
and  there  in  the  inextricable  labyrinth  of  rest- 
less imagination. 

Bicut  aquie  tremulum  labris  ubi  lumen  ahenis, 
84)ie  njpercuMurn,  aut  radiantis  imagine  luim 
Omnia  pervoluat  late  loca ;  jainque  suh  auroa 
Erigitur  sumuiique  ferit  laqueaiia  tecti.* 

**  Like  as  the  quivering  reflection 
Of  fountain  waters,  when  tlie  morning  sun 
Sheds  on  the  bason,  or  the  moon's  pale  beam 
Gives  light  and  colour  to  the  captive  stream. 
Darts  with  fantastic  motion  round  the  place. 
And  walls  and  roof  strikes  with  its  trembling  rays.** 


»  Herod,  ii.  121.  ,   «  JEueid.  viii.  88. 
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In  whicb  wild  and  irregular  agitation,  there 
is  no  follji  nor  idle  fimcy  they  do  not  light 
upon: 

Velat  v^ri  aoinnia.  Tame 
mnguntur  apecics.! 

*-  Like  sick  men's  dreanu,  that,  from  a  troabled  brain* 
Phaotaama  create,  ridiculoas  and  vain.*^ 

The  soul  that  has  no  established  limit  to  cir- 
cumscribe it,  loses  itself;  for  as  the  Epigram- 
matist says:  He  that  is  every  where  is  no 
where. 

Quisquia  abique  habitat,  Mazime.  nusquam  habitat* 
When  I  lately  retired  myself  to  my  own 
bouse,  with  a  resolution,  as  much  as  possibly  I 
could,  to  avoid  all  manner  of  concern  m  afiairs, 
and  to  spend  in  privacy  and  repose  the  little 
remainder  of  time  I  have  to  live,  I  fancied  1 
could  not  nu>re  oblige  my  mind  than  to  suffer 
it  at  full  leisure  to  entertain  and  divert  itself, 
which  I  hoped  it  might  now  the  better  be 
entrusted  to  do,  as  being  by  time  and  observa- 
tiuQ  become  more  settled  and  mature ;  but  I  find, 

VariaiD  temper  dant  otia  mentem.s 

*• E'en  in  the  moet  retired  estate, 

Lfeisure  itself  does  various  thoughu  create  :** 

that,  qnjte  the  contrary,  it  is  like  a  horse  that 
h&0  broken  from  his  rider,  who  voluntarily  runs 
into  a  much  wilder  career  than  any  horbeman 
would  put  him  to,  and  creates  me  so  many 
chimsras  and  fantastic  monsters,  one  upon 
another,  without  order  or  design,  that,  the 
better  at  leisure  to  contemplate  their  strange- 
ness and  absurdity,  I  have  begun  to  commit 
them  to  writing,  hoping  in  time  to  make  them 
sdhomed  of  themselves. 


-    CHAPTER  IX. 


OF  LIARS. 


MoBtalfiie*s 
bad 


Thsre  is  not  a  man  living  whom  it  would 
so  little  become  to  speak  of  me- 
mory as  myself,  for  I  liave  scarcely 
any  at  all ;  and  do  not  think  that 
t)ie  world  has  a^in  another  so  marvellously 
treacbeioiis  as  mine.  My  other  faculties  are 
all  venr  ordinary  and  mean;  but  in  this  I  think 
myself'^Bo  singular,  and  to  have  the  defect  to 
such  a  degree  of  excellence,  that  I  deserve, 
methinks,  to  be  famous  for  it,  and  to  have  more 
tiian  a  common  reputation.  Besides  the  na- 
tural inconveniences  which  I  experience  from 
this  cause,  (for,  in  truth,  the  use  of  memory  con- 
sidered Plato  had  reason  when  he  called  it  a  great 
and  powerful  Goddess  ;^)  in  my  country,  when 
tljey  would  describe  a  man  tliat  has  no  sense, 
tiiey  say,  such  an  one  has  no  memory ;  and  when 


I  complain  of  mine,*  they  seem  not  to  believe  I 
am  in  earnest,  and  presently  reprove  me,  as 
though  I  accused  myself  for  a  fool,  not  discern- 
ing uie  difference  betwixt  memory  and  under- 
standing ;  wherein  they  are  very  wide  of  my 
intention,  and  do  me  wrong,  experience  ratlier 
daily  showing  us,  on  the  contrary,  that  a  strong 
memory  is  commonly  coupled  with  infirm  judg- 
ment And  they  do  me,  moreover,  who  am  so 
perfect  in  nothing  as  in  friendship,  a  greater 
wrong  in  this,  that  they  make  the  same  words, 
which  accuse  my  infirmity,  represent  me  for  an 
ungrateful  person;  bringing  my  afiection  into 

? question,  upon  the  account  of  my  memory,  and, 
rom  a  natural  imperfection,  unjustly  derive  a 
defect  of  conscience.  "He  has  forgot,"  says 
one,  "this  request,  or  that  promise;  he  no 
lunger  remembers  his  friends,  he  has  forgot  to 
say  or  do,  or  to  conceal,  such  and  such  a  thing 
for  my  sake."  And  truly,  I  am  apt  enough  to  - 
forget  many  things,  but  to  neglect  any  thing 
my  friend  has  given  me  in  charge,  I  never  do 
it.  And  it  siiould  be  enough,  methhiks,  that  I 
feel  the  misery  and  inconvenience  of  it  without 
being  branded  with  malice,  a  vice  so  contrary 
to  my  nature. 

However,  I  derive  these  comforts  from  my 
infirmity ;  first,  that  it  is  an  evil 
from  which,  principally,  I  have  The  advanta«es 
found  reason  to  correct  a  worse,  of  a  defectiva 
that  would  easily  enough  have  '"«"»*>«■/• 
grown  upon  me,  namely  ambi- 
tion ;  this  defect  being  intolerable  m  those  who 
take  upon  them  the  negociations  of  the  world. 
That,  as  several  like  examples  in  the  progress  of 
nature  demonstrate  to  us,  she  has  fortified  me 
in  my  other  faculties  proportionably  as  she  has 
left  me  unfurnished  in  this ;  I  should  otherwise 
have  been  apt,  implicitly,  to  have  reposed  my 
understanding  and  judgment  upon  the  bare 
report  of  other  men,  widiout  ever  setting  them 
to  work  for  themselves  upon  any  inquisition 
whatever,  had  the  inventions  and  opinions  of 
others  been  ever  present  with  me  by  the  benefit 
of  memory.  That  by  this  means  I  am  not  so 
talkative,  for  the  magazine  of  the  memory  is 
ever  better  furnished  with  matter  than  that  of 
the  invention;  and  had  mine  been  faithful  to 
me,  I  had,  o'er  this,  deafened  all  my  friends  with 
my  eternal  babble,  the  subjects  themselves 
rousing  and  stirring  up  the  little  faculty  I  have 
of  handling  and  applymg  them,  and  heating  and 
extending  my  discourse.  *Tis  a  great  imper- 
fection, and  what  I  have  observed  in  several  of 
my  intimate  friends  who,  as  their  memories 
supply  them  with  a  present  and  entire  review 
of  things,  carry  back  Uieir  narratives  so  far, 
and  crowd  them  with  so  many  irrelevant  cir- 
cumstances, that,  though  the  story  be  good  in 
itself^  they  make  a  shifl  to  spoil  it;  and  if 


>  Bonce,  it  .drU  PmC  7. 
»  Lbcso,  jr.  704. 


*  Martial,  vU.  73. 

*  nato,  OritUa. 


*  He  eonplaina  of  this  d«lbet  again  in  the  17th  chapter  of 
eondtook. 


,  Malebranciie,  and  otberB,ehai]n  biro  with 
ftlisfcaod.  in  thia  respect,  (see  panieolarty  Baudius,  AM.  ad 
JIniL /£)  aad  ttojr  altadi».  M  a  proof  of  Utts,  taia 


quotations.  But  besides  that  these  quoUtionsare  n-eqtiently 
inexact,  and  that  he  occasionally  contradicts  himself,  even 
when  not  quoting,  persons  accustomed  to  authorship  know 
that  it  requires  no  great  memory  to  quote,  and  this  fre- 

Jnently.    A/auke  dt  mtmmre  iMtfurstfa,  says  the  forgetfUl 
lontalgne, /•a/ar|r«  dt  papier  (book  a  c  13.)  sad  tliia  is 
tl,e  Whole  -ecrau  ^.^.^.^^^  ^^  (^OOglC 
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otherwise,  you  are  either  to  carae  the  strength 
of  their  memory,  or  the  weakness  of  their  judge- 
ment And  it  is  a  hard  thing  to  close  up  a 
discourse  and  to  cut  it  short,  when  you  are  once 
in,  and  have  a  great  deal  more  to  say.  There 
is  nothing  wherein  the  strength  and  breeding  of 
a  horse  is  so  much  seen  as  in  a  round,  graceful, 
and  sudden  stop.  I  see  some,  even  among 
those  who  talk  pertinently  enough,  who  would, 
but  cannot,  stop  short  in  their  career ;  tor  whilst 
they  are  seekmg  out  a  handsome  period  to 
conclude  with,  they  go  on  talking  at  random, 
and  are  so  perplexed  and  entangled  in  their 
own  eloquence  that  they  know  not  what  they 
say,  but  go  on  staggering  amidst  unmeaning 
sentences,  as  men  stagger  and  totter  on  their 
feet  from  weakness.  Jut,  above  all,  old  men, 
who  yet  retain  the  memory  of  things  past,  and 
forget  how  oflen  they  have  told  tiiem,  are  the 
most  dangerous  company  ibr  this  fault;  and  I 
have  known  stories  nrom  the  mouth  of  a  man 
of  veiy  great  quality,  otherwise  very  pleasant 
in  themselves,  become  very  troublesome  by 
being  a  hundred  times  repeated  over  and  over 
again. 

The  second  obligation  I  have  to  this  infirm 
memory  of  mine  is  that,  by  this  means,  I  lesS 
remember  the  injuries  I  have  received;  inso- 
much that  (as  one  of  the  ancients*  said,)  I 
should  have  a  protocol,  a  register  of  injuries,  or 
a  prompter,  like  Darius,  who,  that  he  might 
not  ibrc^et  the  offence  he  had  received  from 
those  of  Athens,  so  often  as  he  sat  down  to 
dinner,  ordered  one  of  his  pages  three  times  to 
bawl  in  his  ear,  **Sir,  remember  the  Athe- 
nians.'^ And,  besides,  the  places  which  I 
revisit,  and  the  hooks  I  read  over  again,  still 
smile  upon  me  with  a  fresh  novelty. 
It  is  not  without  good  reason  said  that  he  who 
has  not  a  good  memory  should 
LianshoDid  never  take  upon  him  the  trade 
of  lying.  I  know  very  well  that 
the  grammarians  distinguish  be- 
twixt an  untruth  and  a  lie,  and  say  that  to  tell 
an  untruth  is  to  tell  a  thing  that  is  fiilse,  but 
which  we  ourselves  believe  to  be  true  ;*  but  that 
the  definition  of  the  Latin  verb,  to  lie,^  whence 
our  French  verb  is  taken,  signifies  the  going 
against  our  conscience;  and  that,  therefore, 
this  touches  only  those  who  speak  agfainst  their 
own  knowledge ;  and  it  is  to  this  last  sort  of 
liars  only  that  I  now  refer.  Now,  these  eitlier 
wholly  contrive  and  invent  the  untruths  they 
utter,  or  so  alter  and  disguise  a  true  story,  that 
it  always  end  in  a  lie ;  and  when  they  disguise 
and  often  alter  the  same  story  according  to  their 
own  &ncy,  'tis  yery  hard  for  them  at,  one  time 
or  another  to  escape  being  trapped,  bj  reason 
that  the  real  truth  of  the  thing  havmg  first 
taken  possession  of  the  memory,  and  being 
there  lodged,  and  imprinted  by  the  way  of 


bave  good 


>  Cicero,  fro  Lig,  c.  12. 
lnjurias." 
*  Berod.  v.  105. 


'Obliviaci  nihil  •oies,  nisi 


knowledge  and  fiict,  it  will  be  ever  ready  to 
present  itself  to  the  imagination,  and  to  shoalder 
out  any  fiilsehood  of  their  own  contriving, 
which  cannot  there  have  so  sure  and  settl^ 
footing  as  the  other ;  and  the  circumstances  of 
the  firet  true  knowledge  evermore  running  in 
their  minds,  will  be  apt  to  make  them  forget 
those  that  are  illegitimate,  and  only  forced  by 
their  own  fancy.  In  what  they  wholly  mvent, 
forasmuch  as  there  is  no  contrary  itnpression  to 
justle  their  invention,  there  seems  to  be  less 
danger  of  tripping ;  and  yet,  even  this  also,  by 
reason  it  is  a  vain  body,  and  without  any  other 
foundation  than  ftincy  only,  is  very  apt  to 
escape  the  memory,  if  they  be  not  careful  to 
make  themselves  very  perfect  in  their  tale. 
Of  which  I  have  often  had  very  pleasant  expe- 
rience at  the  expense  of  such  as  profess  only  to 
form  and  accommodate  their  speech  to  the 
afi[air  they  have  in  hand,  or  to  the  humour  of 
the  personage  with  whom  they  have  to  do ;  for 
the  circumstances  to  which  these  men  stick  not 
to  enslave  their  consciences  and  their  faith, 
being  subject  to  various  changes,  their  language 
must  vary  accordingly.  "Wience  it  happens, 
that  of  the  same  thing  they  tell  one  man  that 
it  is  this,  and  another  that  it  is  that,  giving 
it  several  forms  and  colours ;  but  if  these  seve- 
ral men  once  come  to  compare  notes  and  find 
out  the  cheat,  what  becomes  of  this  fine  art  1 
Besides  which  they  must,  of  necessity,  very 
often  ridiculously  trap  themselves;  for  what 
memory  can  be  sufficient  to  retain  so  many  dif^ 
ferent  shapes  as  they  have  (brged  upon  one  and 
tlie  same  subject  ?  I  have  known  many  in  m^ 
time  very  ambitious  of  the  reputation  of  this 
fine  sort  of  cleverness;  but  they  do  not  sec 
that  he  who  has  the  reputation  of  it  «an  do 
nothing  with  it 

In  plain  truth,  lying  is  a  hateful  and  an 
accursed  vice.  We  are  not  men,  we  have  no 
other  tie  upon  one  another  but  our  word.  If 
we  did  but  perceive  the  horror  and  ill  conse* 
quences  of  it,  we  should  pursue  it  with  fire  and 
sword,  and  more  justly  than  other  crimes.  I 
see  that  parents  commonly,  and  with  indiscre* 
tion  enough,  correct  their  children  for  little 
innocent  faults,  and  torment  them  for  wanton 
childish  tricks  that  have  neither  impression, 
nor  tend  to  any  consequence ;  whereas,  in  my 
opinion,  lying  only,  and,  what  is  of  something 
a  lower  form»  wilful  obstinacy,  are  the  faults 
which  ought,  on  all  occasions,  to  be  combatted, 
both  in  the  infancy  and  progress  of  these  vices, 
which  will  otherwise  grow  up  and  increase  with 
them;  and,  after  a  tongue  has  once  got  the 
kiuck  of  lying,  'tis  not  to  be  imagined  how 
impossible  almost  it  is  to  reclaim  it  Whence 
it  comes  to  pass  that  we  see  some,  who  are 
otherwise  very  honest  men,  so  subject  to  this 
vice.     I  have  a  good  fellow  for  my  tailor, 


*  Nigidiui,  fp«d  JtuL  0«ll.  xi.  9.    Noniai,  ▼. 
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whcs  yelf  I  never  knew  ffuilty  of  one  truth; 
no,  not  even  when  it  had  been  to  his  advan- 
tage. If  ftlBehood  had,  like  truth,  but  one 
fiice  only,  we  should  be  upon  better  terms;  for 
we  should  then  take  the  contrary  to  what  the 
liar  Bays  for  certain  truth ;  but  the  reverse  of 
truth  ha«  a  hundred  thousand  shapes,  and  a 
field  indefinite,  without  bound  or  limit  The 
Pythagoreans  make  good  to  be  certain  and 
finite  evil,  infinite  and  uncertain ;  there  are  a 
thousand  ways  to  miss  the  white,  there  is  only 
one  to  hit  it  For  my  own  part,  I  have  this 
vice  in  so  great  horror,  that  f  am  not  sure  I 
could  prevail  with  my  conscience  to  secure 
myself  fix>m  the  most  manifest  and  extreme 
danger  by  an  impudent  and  solemn  lie.  An 
ancient  fiither  says  that  a  dog  we  know  is 
better  company  than  a  man  whot>e  language  we 
do  not  understand.  Ut  externus  alieno  non 
sit  Aomtau  vice.^  And  how  much  less  sociable 
is  fidse  speaking  than  silence  1 

KingJ^rancis  the  First  bragged  that  he  had, 
by   this  means,  nonplussed  tSa^ncis  Taverna, 
ttie  Ambassador  of  ^Vuncis  Stbrza,  Duke  of 
Milan,  a  man  very  fiimou^iur  his  eloquence  in 
those  days.    This  gentleman  had  been  sent  to 
excuse  his  master  to  his  Majesty  about  a  thing 
of  very  great  consequence,  which  was  this: 
King  Francis,  to  maintain  some  correspondence 
in  Italy,  out  of  which  he  had  been  latelv  driven, 
and  particularly  in  the  duchy  of  Milan,  had 
thought  it,  to  that  end,  convenient  to  have  a 
gentleman,  on  his  behalt;  reside  at  the  Court  of 
that  Duke;  an  Ambassador  in  effect,  but  in 
outward  appeaiance  no  other  than  a  private 
pefBoo,  who  pretended  to  be  there  upon  the 
single  account  of  his  own  particular  affiiirs; 
for  the  Dnke,  much  more  depending  upon  the 
Emperorl  especially  at  that  time,  when  he  was 
IB  a  treaty  of  a   marriage  with  his  niece, 
daughter  to  the  King  of  Denmark,  and  since 
Dowag^  of  Lorraine,vcould  not  own  any  friend- 
ship or  intelligence  with  us,  but  very  much  to 
his  own  prejudice.    For  this  commission  then, 
one    Merveilie,   a   Milanese   gentleman,  and 
equerry  to  the  King,  being  tlwught  very  fit, 
be  was  accoTdingly  dispatched  thither,  with 
private  letters  of  credence  and  his  instructions 
of  Ambassador,  and  with  other  letters  of  re- 
commendation to  the    Duke   about   his  own 
private  concerns,  the  better  to  colour  and  cloak 
the  business ;  and  he  so  long  continued  in  that 
Court  that  the  Emperor,  at  last,  had  some 
notion  of  his  real  employment  there,  and  com- 
plained of  it  to  the  Duke,  which  was<the  occa- 
sion of  what  followed  after,  as  we  suppose; 
which  was,  that  under  pretence  of  a  murder  by 
him  Mid  to  be  committed,  his  trial  was  in  two 


1  •*  A«  a  imisner,  to  one  that  underftandfl  not  what  be 
an.  eaaooc  be  said  to  wpply  the  ulaoe  of  a  man.**    Pliny, 
Jrtt  m»L  wit.  wbisre.  However,  the  text  ia  pmu  nra  nt, 
acanel J  la.  ftc 
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days  dispatched,  and  his  head,  in  the  nigbti^ 
struck  off  in  prison.  Signor  FAncisco  then,  ^ 
being  upon  this  account  come  to  the  Court  of  i 
France,  prepared  with  a  fong  counteifeit  story 
to  excuse  a  thing  of  so  dangerous  example,  (for 
the  King  had  applied  himself  to  all  the  Princ  d 
of  Christendom,  as  well  as  to  the  Duke  him- 
self, to  demand  satisfaction  for  this  outrage 
upon  the  person  of  his  minister,)  had  his  audi-' 
ence  at  the  morning  council,  where,  after  he 
had,  for  the  siipi)ort  of  his  cause,  in  a  long 
premeditated  oration,  laid  open  several  plausible 
justifications  of  the  fact,  he  concluded  with 
roundlv  saying  that  the  Duke,  his  master,  had 
never  looked  upon  this  Merveilie  for  other  than 
a  private  gentleman,  and  his  own  subject,  who 
was  there  only  in  order  to  his  own  business, 
and  who  had  lived  there  under  no  other  cha- 
racter ;  absolutely  disowning  that  he  had  ever 
heard  he  was  one  of  the  King's  servants,  or  i 
that  his  Majesty  so  much  as  knew  him,  so  fiir  / 
was  he  from  taking  him  for  an  Ambassador*  /  _ 
When  he  had  made  an  end,  the  King,  pressing  f 
him  with  several  objections  and  assertions,  and  / 
sifting  him  on  all  hands,  gravelled  him  at  last 
by  asking,  why  then  Uie  execution  was  per- 
formed by  night,  and  as  it  were  by  stealth  1 
At  which  the  poor  confounded  Ambassador,  the 
more  handsomely  to  disengacfe  himself^  made 
answer  that  the  Duke  would  have  been  *  '^rv 
loth,  out  of  respect  to  his  Majesty,  that  su^n 
an  execution  should  have  been  performed  in  th.) 
face  of  the  sun.  Any  one  may  guess  if  he  was 
not  well  schooled  when  be  came  home,  for 
having  so  grossly  tripped  in  the  presence  of  a 
prince  of  so  delicate  a  nostril  as  King  Francis.' 
Pope  Julius  the  Second  having  sent  an  Am- 
bassador to  the  Kin^of  England,  to  animate 
him  against  King  Francis,  the  Ambassador 
having  had  bis  audience,  and  the  King,  before 
he  would  ^ive  a  positive  answer,  insistmg  upon 
the  difficulties  he  found  in  setting  on  foot  so 
great  a  preparation  as  would  be  necessary  to 
attack  so  potent  a  kmg,  and,  urging  some 
reasons  to  that  efl^t,  the  Ambassador  verv  un- 
seasonably replied  that  he  had  also  himself  con- 
sidered the  same  difficulties,  and  had  represented 
as  much  to  the  Pope.  From  which  speech  of 
his,  so  directly  opposite  to  the  thing  propounded, 
and  the  busmess  he  came  about,  which  was 
immediately  to  incite  him  to  war,  the  Kin^f 
first  derived  argument  to  conceive,  which  he 
afterwards  found  to  be  true,  that  this  Amba»' 
sador,  in  his  own  private  bosom,  was  a  friend 
to  the  French;  of  which,  having  advertisea 
the  Pope,  his  estate,  at  his  return  home,  was 
confiscated,  and  himself  very  narrowly  escaped 
the  losing  bis  head.' 


•  Meni.  of  Martin  da  Bellay,  i.    The  incident  oceorred 
in  1534. 

•  Eraemw,  in  hii  lingua,  relates  this  dreumiianee  am 
having  occurred  wtwu  tie  was  in  £jif  laud. 
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CHAPTER  X. 

OF  QUICK  OR  BLOW  8P££CH. 

One  ne  feurent  h  tous  toutes  graces  donnies.! 

»•  All  graces  were  never  yet  to  all  men  given,** 

as  we  eee  in  the  ffift  of  eloquence,  wherein 
some  have  such  a  SLcility  and  promptness,  and 
that  which  we  call  a  present  wit,  so  easy  that 
they  are  ever  ready  upon  all  occasions,  and 
never  to  be  surprised :  and  others,  more  heavy 
and  slow,  never  venture  to  utter  anything  but 
what  they  have  long  premeditated,  and  taken 
great  care  and  pains  to  fit  and  prepare.  Now, 
as  we  teach  young  ladies  those  sports  and 
exercises  which  are  the  most  proper  to  set  out 
the  grace  and  beauty  of  Uiose  parts  wherein 
their  chief  ornament  and  perfection  lie;  so  in 
these  two  difierent  advantages  of  eloquence,  of 
which  the  lawyers  and  preachers  of  our  age 
seem  principally  to  make  profession,  if  I  were 
worthy  to  advise,  the  slow  speakers,  methinks, 
should  be  more  proper  for  the 
^^o?do.'  pulpit,  and  the  oUier  tor  the  bar ; 
quence.  &nd  this   because   the    employ- 

ment of  the  first  does  naturally 
allow  him  all  the  leisure  he  can  desire  to  pre- 
pare himselt^  and,  besides,  his  career  is  performed 
m  an  even  and  unintermitted  line,  without  stop 
or  interruption ;  whereas,  tlie  pleader's  business 
and  interest  compels  him  to  enter  the  lists  upon 
all  occasMns,  and  the  unexpected  objections  and 
replies  of  his  adverse  party  often  justle  him  out 
of  his  course,  and  pbt  him,  upon  the  instant, 
to  pump  for  new  and  extempore  answers  and 
defences.  Yet,  at  the  interview  betwixt  Pope 
Clement  and  King  Francis,  at  Marseilles,  it 
happened,  quite  contrary,  that  Monsieur  Poyet, 
a  man  bred  up  all  his  life  at  the  bar,  and  in  Uie 
highest  repute  for  eloquence,  having  the  charge 
of  making  the  harangue  to  tiie  Pope  committed 
to  him,  and  having  so  long  meditated  on  it 
beforehand,  as,  it  was  said,  to  have  brought  it 
ready  along  with  him  from  Paris;  the  very 
day  it  was  to  have  been  pronounced,  the  Pope, 
fearing  something  might  be  said  that  might 
give  offence  to  the  other  Prince's  Ambassadors 
who  were  there  attending  on  him,  sent  to  ac- 
quaint the  King  with  the  argument  which  he 
conceived  most  suiting  to  the  time  and  place, 
which,  by  chance,  was  quite  another  tiling 
to  that  Monsieur  Poyet  had  taken  so  much 
pains  about;  so  that  the  fine  speech  he  had 
prepared  was  of  no  use,  and  he  had,  upon  the 
instant,  to  contrive  another;  which,  finding 
himself  unable  to  do.  Cardinal  du  Bellay  was 
constrained  to  perform  that  office.'  The 
pleader's  part  is,  doubtless,  much  harder  than 
tliat  of  the  preacher ;  and  yet,  in  my  opinion, 
we  see  more  passable  lawvers  than  preachers, 
at  least  in  France.    It  should  seem  that  the 


>  Etienne  de  la  Boetie;  in  the  Collection  of  Fera  Ftun- 
fsw  publisbed  by  Montaigne  in  15.8.    Sonnet  xiv. 


nature  of  wit  is  to  have  its  operation  prompt 
and  sudden,  and  that  of  judgment,  to  have  it 
more  deliberate  and  more  slow:  but  he  who 
remains  totally  silent  for  want  of  leisure  to 
prepare  himself  to  speak  well,  and  he  also 
whom  leisure  does  no  ways  benefit  to  better 
speaking,  are  equally  unhappy. 

'Tis  said  of  Severus  Cassius,  that  lie  spoke 
best  extempore,  that  he  stood  more  obliged 
to  fortune  than  his  own  diligence,  that  it  was 
an  advantage  to  him  to  ^  interrupted  in 
speaking,  and  that  his  adversaries  were  afraid 
to  nettle  him,  lest  his  anger  should  redouble 
his  eloquence.'  I  know,  by  experience,  a 
disposition  so  impatient  of  a  tedious  and  elabo- 
rate premeditation,  that  if  it  do  not  go  frankly 
and  gaily  to  work,  can  do  notliin^  to  the 
purpose.  O^e  say  of  some  compositions  that 
they  smell  of  the  lamp,  by  reason  of  a  certain 
rough  harshness  that  laborious  handlinff  im- 
prints upon  those  where  it  has  been  employed.^ 
But,  besides  this,  the  extreme  solicitude  of 
doing  well,  and  the  striving  and  contending  of 
a  mind  too  fur  strained  and  over-bent  upon  its 
undertaking,  breaks  and  hinders  itself,  like 
water  that,  by  force  or  its  own  pressing  violence 
and  abundance,  cannot  find  a  ready  issue 
through  the  neck  of  a  bottle,  or  a  narrow  sluice. 
In  this  condition  of  nature,  of  which  I  now 
speak,  there  is  this  also,  tiiat  it  would  not  be 
disordered  and  stimulated  with  such  a  passion 
as  the  fury  of  Cassius ;  lor  such  a  motion  would 
be  too  violent   and    rude;    it  would  not  be 

i'usUed,  but  solicited;  it  would  be  roused  and 
leated  by  unexpected,  sudden,  and  accidental 
occasions.  If  it  be  left  to  itself,  it  flags  and 
languishes;  agitation  only  gives  it  grace  and 
vigour.  I  am  always  worst  in  my  own  posses- 
sion; and  when  wholly  at  my  own  disposition, 
accident  has  more  title  to  any  thing  that  comes 
from  me,  tlian  I ;  occasion,  company,  and  even 
the  very  rising  and  falling  of  my  own  voice, 
extract  more  from  my  fancy  than  I  can  find 
when  1  examine  and  employ  it  by  myself,  so 
that  the  things  I  say  are  better  than  those  I 
write,  if  either  were  to  be  preferred  where 
neither  is  worth  anv  thing.  This  al^  befals 
me,  that  I  am  at  a  loss  when  I  seek,  and  light 
upon  tilings  more  by  chance  than  by  any  in- 
quisition of  my  own  judgment  I,  perhaps, 
sometimes  hit  upon  a  good  point,  when  i  am 
writing  (I  mean  that  seems  so  to  me,  though 
it  may  appear  dull  and  heavy  to  anotlier — but 
no  more  of  these  ccmplimentaries— every  one 
says  this  sort  of  thing  about  himself,)  but  when 
I  come  to  read  it,  afterwards,  I  cannot  make 
out  what  I  meant  to  say,  and,  in  such  cases,  a 
stranger  often  finds  it  out  before  me.  If  I  were 
always  to  scratch  out  such  parts,  I  should  make 
clean  work  of  my  book ;  but  tlien,  some  other 
time,  chance  shows  me  the  meaning  as  clear  as 
the  sun  at  noon-day,  and  makes  me  wonder 
what  I  should  stick  aL 


•  Mem.  of  Mnrtin  du  Bellay.  iv. 
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CHAPTER  XL 


Decay  of 


these  words: 


or  PROGNOSTICATIONS. 

As  to  oncles,  it  is  certain  that,  ]od^  before  the 
coining  of  Jesns  Christ,  they  be- 
gan to  lose  their  credit;  for  we 
see  that  Cicero  is  troubled  to  fiod 
out  the  cause  of  their  decay,  in 
Cur  isto  modo  jam  oracula 
Delpkii  eduntur^  non  modo  nostra  atate, 
tedjamdiu,  tU  nihil  possit  esse  contemptiusJ 
*' What  should  be  the  reason  that  the  oracles 
at  Delphos  are  so  uttered,  not  only  in  this  age 
of  oQiB,  but  for  a  great  while  since,  that 
nothing  can  be  more  contemptible  1"  But  as 
to  the  other  prognostics,  calculated  from  the 
amUray  of  beasts  at  sacrifices,  which  Plato 
does,  in  part,  attribute  to  the  natural  constitu- 
tion of  the  intestines  of  the  beasts  themselves, 
from  the  scraping  of  poultry,  the  flight  of 
birds,  {Aves  quasdam,  rerum  augur andarum 
causa  natas  esse  putamtisi*  "We  think 
some  sorts  of  birds  were  purposely  created  for 
the  purposes  of  augury;")  claps  of  thunder, 
the  winding  of  rivers,  muUa  cernunt  arus- 
jnces,  muUa  augures  provident,  multa  oraculis 
deelarantur^  multa  valicmationibtis,  multa 
somniisy  multa  porlerUis?  "Soothsayers  and 
augers  conjecture  and  foresee  many  things,  and 
many  things  are  foretold  in  oracles,  prophecies, 
dreams,  and  portents;'*  and  others  of  the  like 
nature,  upon  which  antiquity  founded  most  of 
their  public  and  private  enterprizes,  our  Chris- 
tian religion  has  totally  abolished,  although 
there  yet  remain  amongst  us  some  practices  of 
divination  from  the  stars,  from  spirits,  from  the 
shapes  ani  complexions  of  men,  from  dreams 
and  the  like  (a  notable  proof  of  the  wild  curi- 
osity of  our  natKre  grasping  at,  and  anticipating, 
future  things,^  if^e  had  not  enough  to  do  to 
digest  the  presectyN^^^  \^.  ,*V. 

Car  hane  tibi,  rector  Olympi, 
SoUcitis  Ttium  luortalibus  addere  caram, 
Noacant  veaturaa  ut  dira  per  omnia  clades? 

Fit  subimm  quodcunque  paras;  sit  coca  flituri 
Hen  luuiunam  fall ;  liceat  sperare  timenti.^ 

"  Wbjr,  •nv'rcign  ruler  of  Olymput,  why 
To  human  breSfts,  wiuch  breathe  the  anziona  tiKhf 
Add*«t  ibon  tbia  care,  that  men  should  be  so  wise 
To  know,  by  omens,  futai«  miseries  7 

Unlook'd  for  send  the  ills  thou  hast  desif  n*d ; 

Lot  h  iinan  eyes  to  future  ftte  be  blind. 

That  lK>pe,  aoBidst  our  feara,  some  place  may  find.** 

iVe  uiHe  quidem  est  scire  fpiid  futurum  sit ; 
mxsffum  est  enim  nihil  profictentem  angi.*  "  It 
U  of  no  avail  to  know  what  shall  come  to  pass, 
fur  it  is  a  miserable  thing  to  be  vexed  and  tor- 
mented to  no  purpose.'*  Yet  are  they  of  much 
le«  authority  now  than  heretofore.  Which 
makes    the    'ggft'Tipl^    of   Francis,    Marquis 


of  Saluzzo,  so  much  more  remarkable;  whof 
beiqg  lieutenant  to  King  Francis  the  First, 
in  his  army  beyond  the  mountains,  infinitely 
favoured  and  esteemed  in  our  Court,  and 
obliged  to  the  king's  bounty  for  the  Marqui- 
sate  itself,  which  had  been  forfeited  by  his 
brother;,  and,  as  to  the  rest,  having:  no  manner 
of  provocation  given  him  to  do  it,  and  even 
-his  own  aflfection  opposing  any  snch  disloyally ; 
sufiiered  himself  to  be  so  terrified,  as  it  was 
confidently  reported,  with  the  fine  prognostics 
that  were  spread  abroad  in  favour  of  the  Em- 
peror Charles  the  Fifth,  and,  to  our  disadvan- 
tage, especially  in  Italy;  where  these  foolish 
prophecies  were  so  far  believed  that,  at  Rome^ 
great  sums  of  money  were  ventured  out  upon 
return  of  greater  when  they  came  to  pass,  so 
certain  they  made  themselves  of  our  ruin ;  that, 
i having  bewailed,  to  those  of  his  acquaintance 
,  who  were  most  intimate  with  him,  the  mischiefs 
that  he  saw  would  inevitably  fall  upon  the 
Crown  of  France,  and  the  friends  he  had  in 
that  Court,  he  revolted  and  turned  to  the  other 
side ;  but  to  his  own  misfortune,  however,  what 
constellation  soever  governed  at  that  time.  But 
he  carried  himself  in  this  affair  like  a'  man 
agitated  with  divers  passions;  for,  having  both 
towns  and  forces  in  his  hands,  the  enemy's 
anny,  under  Antonio  de  Leyva,  close  by  him, 
and  we  not  at  all  suspecting  his  design,  it  had 
been  in  his  power  to  have  done  more  than  he 
did ;  for  we  lost  no  men  by  this  treason  of  hifi|» 
nor  any  town  but  Fossan  only,  and  that  after  a 
long  siege  and  a  brave  defence.* 


Pradens  fUturi  tempnris  exitum 
Califfinosd  nocte  preuiit  Dcus ; 
Ridetque,  si  mortalis  ttltra 
Fas  trepidttt.T 

/•«  The  God  of  wisdom  has,  in  shades  of  night, 
I    Fature  events  conceard  fVoni  Imman  sight ; 
\    And  langhs  when  he  beholds  the  tim'roiis  ass 
\  Tremble  at  what  shall  never  couie  to  pajs." 

lUe  potens  luf , 
Lstusque  de^ret,  cui  licet  in  diem 

Dixisise,  vixi :  eras  vel  atrd 
Nube  polum  pater  occupato, 
Vel  sole  puroJ 

/  "He's  master  of  himself  alone, 
/       He  lives,  that  makes  each  day  his  own  ; 
\       Who  for  to-morrow  takes  no  care, 
V  Whether  the  day  prove  foul  or  Ibir." 

Ijfftus  in  prssens  animus,  quod  ultr^  est 
Oderit  curare." 

*•  The  man  that's  cheerAil  in  his  present  state 
..Is  never  anxious  for  bis  future  (kte.** 

And,  on  the  contrary,  those  who  believe  this 
saying  are  in  the  wrong :  Ista  sic  reciprocantuTf 
ut  et,  si  diviiuUio  sit,  dii  sint;  et,  si  dii  «tn/, 
sit  divination  **  These  things  have  that  mutual 
relation  to  one  another  that,  if  there  be  such 
a  thing  as  divination,  there  must  be  deities; 
and  if  deities,  divination."  Much  more  wisely 
Pacuvius : 


1  Cieer.  A  Dicim.  ii.  57. 

>  Cicer.  dr  JVot  D*»rum,  ii.  M. 

>CicdsAVt.Ds».iii.6. 

«U.Ib.65L 

•Ueaoii4. 


•  Anno.  1538.    Mem.  of  William  du  Bellay,  vi. 
1  Horace,  iii.  i29. 

8  Id.  lb.  ii.  16. 

•  Cic  tfe  Dmn,  i.  8.  (^  n,r^n\o 
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Nam  istii,  qui  liDgnun  avlnm  intelligant. 
PluMue  ex  alieno  Jecore  sapiunt,  quam  ex  mo, 
Magis  audiendum,  quim  auacultandum  cenieo.* 

*•  Thoee  who  birds'  language  understand,  and  who 
More  from  briilefl'  livers  than  themselves  do  know. 
Are  rather  to  be  beard  than  hearkened  to.** 

The  80  celebrated  art  of  divination,  amon^t 
the  Tuscans,  took  its  beginning 
Srt'ofdfvi?*      ^^'  *  labourer,  striking  deep 
naUon.  with  his  coulter  into  the  earth, 

saw  the  Demi-God  Tages  to 
ascend  with  an  infiintile  aspect,  but  endued 
with  a  mature  and  senile  wisdom.  Upon  the 
runMmr  of  which  all  the  people  ran  to  see  the 
sight,  by  whom  his  words  and  knowledge, 
containing  the  principles  and  means  to  attain 
to  this  art,  were  collected  and  kept  for  many 
ages.'  A  birth  suitable  to  its  progress !  I,  for 
my  part,  should  sooner  regulate  my  afiairs  by 
the  chance  of  a  die  than  by  such  idle  and  vain 
dreams.  And  indeed,  in  all  Republics,  a  good 
share  of  the  government  has  ever  beenreferred 
to  chance.  Flato,*  in  the  system  that  he  models 
according  to  his  own  fancy,  leaves  the  decision 
of  several  things,  of  very  great  importance, 
wholly  to  it;  and  will,  amongst  other  things, 
that  marriages,  of  the  better  sort,  as  he  reputes, 
be  appointed  by  lot,  attributing  so  great  virtue 
and  adding  so  great  a  privilege  to  this  accidental 
choice  as  to  ordain  tnat  the  children  begot  in 
Boch  wedlock  be  brought  up  in  the  country, 
as  those  begot  in  any  oUier  to  be  thrust  out  as 
spurious  and  base ;  yet  so  that  if  any  of  those 
exiles,  notwithstanding,  should,  peradventure, 
in  growing  up,  give  any  early  hopes  of  future 
ability,  they  might  be  recalled,  as,  on  the  other 
hand,  those  who  had  been  retained  were  to  be 
exiled  in  case  they  gave  little  promise  of  them- 
selves in  their  greener  years. 

I  see  some,  who  are  mightily  given  to  study, 
pore  and  comment  upon  their  almanacs,  and 
produce  them  for  authority  when  any  thing  has 
fallen  out;  and,  indeed,  it  is  hardly  possible 
but  that,  in  saying  so  much,  they  must  some- 
times stumble  upon  some  truth  amongst  an 
infinite  number  of  lies.  Quit  est  enim  qui 
totwn  diem  JacuUtvs  nan  aliquando  eoUineet  ?* 
*'For  who  shoots  all  day  at  buts  that  does  not 
sometunes  hit  the  white  V^  I  think  never  the 
bettei^of  them  tor  some  accidental  hits.  There 
would  be  more  certainty  in  it  if  there  were  a 
rule  and  a  truth  in  always  lying.  Besides, 
nobody  records  their  flim-flams  and  false  prog- 
nostics, forasmuch  as  they  are  infinite  and 
common ;  but  if  they  chop  upon  one  truth,  that 
carries  a  mighty  report,  as  being  rare,  incredible, 
and  prodigious.  So  Dia^ras,  surnamed  the 
Atheist,  answered  him  m  Samoihrace,  who 
showing  him,  m  the  Temple,  the  severkl  offer- 


ings and  stories,  in  painting,  of  those  who  had 
escaped  shipwreck,  said  to  him, "  Look,  you  who 
think  the  Gods  have  no  care  of  human  things, 
what  do  you  say  to  so  many  persons  preserved 
from  death  by  their  especial  favour  1"*  "  Why, 
I  say,"  answered  he,  "that  their  pictures  are 
not  here  who  were  cast  away,  which  were  by 
much  the  greater  number."  . 

Cicero  observes  that,  of  {ill  the  philosophers 
who  have  acknowledged  a  Deity,  only  Aeno- 
phanes,  the  Colophonian,  has  endeavoured  to 
eradicate  all  manner  of  divination.*  Which 
makes  it  the  less  a  wonder  if  we  have  sometimes 
seen  some  of  our  princes,  to  their  own  cost  rely 
too  much  upon  these  fopperies.  I  had  given 
any  thing,  that  I  had,  with  my  own  eyes,  seen 
those  two  g[reat  rarities,  the  book  of  Joachim, 
the  Calabnan  Abbot,  which  foretold  all  the 
future  Popes,  their  names,  and  figures;  and 
that  of  the  Emperor  Leo,  which  prophesied 
all  the  Emperors  and  Patriarchs  of  Greece. 
This  I  have  been  an  eye-wttness  of,  that,  in 
public  confusions,  men,  astonished  at  their 
fortune,  have  ab(U)dfiped  their  own  teaaoa, 
superstitiously  to  seek  out,  in  the  stars,  the 
ancient  causes  and  menaces  of  their  present 
mishaps,  and,  in  my  time,  have  been  so 
strangely  successful  in  it  as  to  make  me  believe 
that,  as  this  study  is  the  amusement  for  men  of 
leisure  and  penetration,  tliose  who  have  been 
versed  in  this  knack  of  unfolding  and  untying 
riddles  are  able,  in  any  writinff.  to  find  out 
what  they  want  to  find  there.  But,  above  all, 
that  which  gives  them  the  greatest  room  to  play 
in  is  the  objure,  ambiguous,  and  fantastic  gib- 
berish of  their  prophetic  canting,  where  tbe 
authors  deliver  nothing  of  clear  sense,  but 
shroud  all  in  riddle,  to  the  end  that  posterity 
may  interpret  and  apply  it  according  to  their 
own  fimcy. 

Socrates*  Demon,  or  Familiar,  might  per- 
haps be  no  other  but  a  certain  ^^  , 
impulsion  of  the  will,  which  ob-  SSI"^ 
truded  itself  upon  him  without 
the  advice  or  consent  of  his  judgment ;  and,  in 
a  sonl  so  enlightened  as  his  was,  and  so  pre- 
pared  by  a  continual  exercise  of  wisdom  and 
virtue,  'tis  to  be  supposed  those  inclinatiofis  of 
his,  though  sudden  and  undigested,  were  ever 
very  important  and  worthy  to  be  followed. 
Every  one  finds  in  himself  some  image  of  such 
agitations,  of  a  prompt,  vehement,  and  fortui- 
tous opinion  ;fand  I  must  needs  allow  them 
some  authority  who  attribute  so  little  to  our 
own  prudence,  and  who  also  myself  have  had 
some,  weak  in  reason,  but  violent  in  persuasion 
or  dissuasion  (which  were  most  frequent  with 
Socrates),'  by  which  I  have  suffered  myself  to 
be  carried  away  so  fortunately,  and  so  much  to 


>  Pacttvlns  apud  Cic  nt  npra^  i.  57. 

t  Ovid.  Met.  XV.    Cicero,  nt  9mpra,  ii.  95. 

I  RepuMic,  V. ;  where  he  requires  that  the  ehiefli  of 
hi«  commonwealth  should  so  order  it  that  the  men  of  tbe 
irreatpst  excellence  should  be  matched  with  the  moat  ex- 
cellent women;  and,  on  the  contrary,  that  the  most 
contemptible  men  should  be  married  to  women  of  their 


own  lowcbaraeter;  but  that  the  thing  should  be  derided 
by  a  sort  of  lottery,  so  artfully  ntanared  (ff>9po(  irofi^TCM 
KOft\l>Ql)  that  the  latter  may  blame  fortune  fiur'it,  and  not 
their  Kovemors. 
4  Ciceio  d»  Divinat  ii.  S». 

•  Cicero  th  JTat.  Dtor.  i.  37. 

•  Id.  de  Dn%n4a.  Lj^^ed  by  VjO^to,  Tkcagm, 
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my  own  advantage,  that  they  might  have  been 
judged  to  have  uad  something  m  them  of  a 
4iviae  inspiration.    v-»,^»a.         ...<  -.    — 


CHAPTER  XII. 

or  COX8TA1ICT,   OR  FIBMNSSS. 

Thx  law  of  reaoluuon  and  ^constancy  does  hoi 

imply  that  we  ought  not»  aa  much 

In  what  »m-      as  in  US  lies,  to  decline,  and  to 

MfaiiioB  secure  ourselves  from,  the  rois- 

oooaaau.  chie&  and  inconveniences  that 

threaten  us;  nor,  consequently, 

that  we  irfiall  not  fear  lest  they  should  surprise 

ua;  OQ   the  contrary,  all  decent  and  honest 

ways  and  means  of  securing  ourselves  from 

harm  are  not  only  permitt^,  but  moreover 

commeodable,  and  the  business  of  constancy 

cbiefiy  is  bnively  to  stand  to,  and  stoutly  to 

suffer  those  inconveniences  which  are  not  to  be 

avoided.    There  is  no  motion  of  body  nor  any 

maoner  of  handling  arms,  how  irregular  or 

angraceful    soever,  that   we   condemn,  if  it 

Ferve  to  defend  us  from  the  blow  that  is  made 

against  us. 

Several  very  warlike  nations  have  made  use 
of  a  retiring  and  flying  way  of  fight,  as  a 
thing  of  singular  advantage,  and,  by  so  doing, 
have  made  their  backs  more  dangerous  than 
their  faces  to  their  enemies.  Of  which  kind  of 
fighting  the  Turks  yet  retain  something  in  their 
practice  of  arms  to  this  day ;  and  Socrates,  in 
Plato,  laughs  at  Laches,  who  had  defined 
fortitude  to  be  stand  iriff  firm  in  the  ranks 
against  the  enemy:  "What,"  says  he,  ** would 
it  then  be  reputed  cowardice  to  overcome  them 
by  givmg  ground  r'>  urging,  at  the  same 
time,  the  authority  of  Homer,  who  commends 
JEIneaa  for  his  skill  in  running  away.  And 
whereas  Laches,  considering  better  of  it,  admits 
'twas  the  practice  of  the  Scythians,  and  in 
general  of  all  cavalry  whatever,  he  again 
attacks  him  with  the  example  of  Uie  Lacede- 
monian ibot  (a  nation,  of  ail  others,  the  most 
obstinate  in  mainuining  their  ground),  who,  in 
the  battle  of  Platea,  not  being  able  to  break 
into  the  Persian  phalanx,  bethought  themselves 
to  disperse  and  retire,  that,  by  the  enemies'  sup- 
posing thev  fled,  they  might  break*  and  disunite 
that  vast  body  of  men  in  the  pursuit,  and,  by 
that  stratagem  obtained  the  victory. 

As  for  the  Scythians,  *tis  said  of  them  that, 
when  Darios  went  on  his  expedition  to  subdue 
them,  he  sent,  by  a  herald,  highly  to  reproach 
their  King  that  he  always  retired  before  him 
and  declined  a  battle;  to  which  Indathyrsis,' 
for  that  was  his  name,  returned  answer,  "That 
it  was  not  fin*  foar  of  him  or  of  any  man  living, 
that  he  did  ao^  but  that  it  was  the  way  of 
marching  in  practice  with  his  nation,  who  had 


1  Plato,  X«tfiM. 

*0r  ntbuMmkyrtM,  Her.  hr.  187.    [were  exhibited. 

McantiavterspaUieehowiorndinff,  ftiidji«,ftc. 


neither  tilled  fields,  cities,  nor  houses  to  defend, 
or  to  fear  the  enemy  should  make  any  advan- 
tage of;  but  that  if  he  had  such  a  stomach  to 
fight,  let  him  come  but  to  view  their  ancient 
place  of  sepulture,  and  there  he  should  have 
his  fill." 

Nevertheless,  as  to  what  concerns  cannon 
shot,  when  a  body  of  men  are  drawn  up  in  the 
face  of  a  train  of  artillery,  as  the  occasion  of 
war  does  often  require,  'tis  unhandsome  to  quit 
their  post  to  avoid  the  danger,  and  a  foolish 
thing  to  boot,  forasmuch  as  by  reason  of  its 
force  and  swiftness  we  account  it  inevitable, 
and  many  a  one,  by  ducking,  stepping  aside, 
and  such  other  motions  of  fear,  has,  if  no 
worse,  got  laughed  at  by  his  compahiona  And 
yet,  in  the  ex^ition  that  the  Emperor  Charles 
the  Fifth  made  against  us  into  Provence,  the 
Marquis  de  Guasto  going  to  reconnoitre  the 
city  of  Aries,  and  venturing  to  advance  out  of 
the  shelter  of  a  wind-mill, '  upder  favour  of 
which  he  had  made  his  approach,  was  nerceivod 
by  the  Seigneurs  de  Bonneval  and  tne  Sene- 
schal d*Agenois,  who  were  walking  upon  the 
Theatre  aux  arines ;'  who,  having  showed  him 
to  the  Sieur  de.Villiers,  commissary  of  the  ar- 
tillery, he  traversed  a  culverine  so  admirably 
well,  and  levelled  it  so  exactly  right  at  him, 
that  had  not  the  Mafquis,  seeing  fire  put  to  it, 
flipped  aside,  it  was  certainly  concluded  the 
shot  had  taken  him  full  in  the  body.*  And,  in 
lik^  manner,  some  years  before,  Lorenzo  de 
Medici,  Duke  of  IJrbino,  and  fiither  to  the 
Queen-mother,*  laying  siege  tp  Mondolpho,  a 
place  in  the  territories  of  the  Vicariat,  in  Italy, 
seeing  the  cannoneer  give  fire  to  a  piece  that 
pointeid  directly  against  him,  ducked,  and  it 
was  well  for  him,  for  otherwise  the  shot,  that 
only  razed  the  top  of  his  head,  had,  doubtless, 
hit  him  full  in  tbe  breast  To  say  truth,  I  do 
not  think  that  these  dodgings  are  at  all  a  matter 
of  judgment  or  reflection ;  for  how  is  a  man  to 
judge  of  high  or  low  aim  on  so  sudden  an 
occasion ?^U  is  much  more  easy  to  believe 
that  fortune  favoured  their  fear,  and  that  the 
same  movement,  that  at  one  time  saves  a  man, 
may,  at  anotiier,  make  him  step  mto  danger,  j. 
For  my  own  part,  I  confess,  I  cannot  forroar" 
starting  when  the  rattle  of  a  harquebuse 
thunders  in  my  ears  on  a  sudden,  and,  in  a 
place  where  I  am  not  to  expect  it,  which  I 
have  also  observed  in  others,  braver  follows 
than  L 

Neither  do  the  Stoicks  pretend  that  the  soul 
of  their  philosopher  should  be 
proof  against  the  first  visions  and  ™  WaSSwNe 
nmtasies  that  surprise  him ;  but,   for  yielding  to 
as   a    natural    subject,  consent  ****"**"** 
that  he  should  tremble  at  the  JUJSSii! 
terrible  noise  of  thunder  or  the 
sudden  clatter  of  some  fiiUing  ruin,  and  be 
afifrighted  even  to  paleness  and  convulsion. 


«  Mem.  of  WiUiam  da  Dellay.  r'd. 

•  CatHeriae  de  Medki.  tized  by  LjOOglc 
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And  so  in  other  passions,  provided  a  man's 
judgement  remains  sound  and  entire,  and  that 
the  site  of  his  reason  suffers  no  concussion  nor 
alteration,  and  that  he  jQgJds  Qp  {fSOafiA^  tO  hi? 
Odiajit  and  r^iiMrppipaaurR,  To  him  who  is  not  a 
phuoBopher,  a  Iright  is  the  same  in  the  first 
part  of  it,  but  quite  another  thing  in  the 
second ;  for  the  impression  of  the  passions  does 
not  only  remain  superficially  in  him,  but  pene- 
trates farther,  even  to  the  very  seat  of  reason, 
and  so  as  to  infect  and  to  corrupt  it  He  judges 
according  to  his  fear,  and  conforms  his  be- 
haviour to  it.'  But  in  this  verse  yon  may  see 
the  true  state  of  the  wise  stoick  learnedly  and 
plainly  expressed. 

Meiu  immota  manet,  lacryins  volvantur  inanes.* 

**  Hia  humid  eye  ftnil,  flraitless  tear^ropa  raina. 
But  the  firm  purpose  of  his  mind  remains." 

The  wise  Peripatetick  is  not  himself  totally 
free  from  perturbations  of  mind,  but  he  mode- 
rates them  by  his  wisdom. 


'      CHAPTER  XIII. 

.     TH£     CEREMONT     OF     THE    INTERVIEW     OF 
PRINCES. 

There  is  no  subject  so  frivolous  that  does  not 
merit  a  place  in  this  rhapsody. 

-tlSf  ISSSi*    According  to  the  common  rule  of 
which    gentle*       •   ..'^       K  u    l  *.  i_i 

men  are  obiig-  Civility,  It  would  be  a  notable 
ed  to  pay  to  a  affront  to  an  equal,  and  much 
viSi  Sem.  ^^^^  ^  *  superior,  to  fiiil  of  being 
at  home  when  he  has  given  you 
notice  he  will  come  to  vidit  you.  Na]^,  queen 
Margaret  of  Navarre  farther  adds  that  it  would 
be  rudeness  in  a  gentleman  to  ^  out  to  meet 
any  one  that  is  coming  to  see  him,  let  him  be 
of  what  condition  soever;  and  that  it  is  more 
respectful  and  more  civil  to  stay  at  home  to 
receive  him,  if  only  upon  the  account  of  missing 
of  him  by  the  way,  and  that  it  is  enough  to 
receive  him  at  the  door,  and  to  wait  upon  him 
to  his  chamber.  For  my  part,  who»  flf?  tpn^H  ^q 
I  can,  endeavour  to  reduce  tlifi.X!eremonieaj>f 
my  house,  I  very  oHen  ^rget  both  the  one  "and 
the  other  of  these  vain  offices,  and  perad ven- 
ture some  one  may  take  offence  at  it;  if  he 
do,  I  am  soriy,  but  I  cannot  find  in  my  heart 
to  help  it ;  it  is  much  better  to  offend  him  once 
than  myself  every  day,  for  it  would  be  a  per- 
petual slavery ;  and  to  what  end  do  we  avoid 
the  servile  attendance  of  courts,  if  we  brmg  the 
same,  or  a  greater  trouble,  home  to  our  own 
private  houses  1  It  is  also  a  common  rule  in  all 
ajBsemblies  Chat  those  of  less  quality  are  to  be 
first  at  the  place,  by  reason  that  it  is  a  state 
more  due  to  the  better  sort  to  maki^  others  wait 
for  them. 


>  Arrian,  Z4fe  of  Bpictetus.    Apud.  Aul.  Gell.  zii.  1. 
s  iCneid,  iv.  449. 

*  The  Seventh,  in  1S3B. 

*  Pope  Clement  VII.  and  Charles  V.  in  1533.  See  Guicci- 
•rdine  zx. 


Nevertheless,  at  the  interview  betwixt  pope 
Clement,'  and  king  Francis,  at 
Marseilles,  the  king,  after  he  had  The  usual  ^ 
in  his  own  person  taken  order  for  'nSrvii^w  *  of 
the  necessary  preparations  for  his  princes, 
reception  and  entertainment,  with- 
drew out  of  the  town,  and  gave  the  pope  two 
or  three  days*  leisure  for  his  entry,  ana  wherein 
to  repose  and  refresh  himself  before  he  came  to 
him.  And  in  like  manner,  at  the  meeting  of  the 
pope*  and  the  emperor  at  Bologna,  the  emperor 
gave  the  pope  opportunity  to  come  thither  first, 
and  came  himself  after ;  for  which  the  reason 
then  given  was  this — that,  at  all  the  interviews 
of  such  princes,  the  greater  ou^ht  to  be  first  at 
the  appointed  place,  especially  oefore  the  other 
in  whose  territories  the  interview  is  appointed 
to  be,  intimating  thereby  a  kind  of  deference 
to  the  other,  and  that  it  appears  proper  for  the 
less  to  seek  out,  and  to  apply  themselves  to  the 
greater,  and  not  the  greater  to  them. 

Not  every  country  only,  but  every  city,  and 
80  much  as  every  profession,  has 
ito  particular  forms  of  civility.   ^."bSSviSJ 
There  was  care  enough  taken  m   not  desimbie. 
my  education,  and  I  have  lived  in 
good  company  enough  to  know  the  formalities 
of  our  own  nation,  and  am  able  to  give  lessons 
in  it ;  ^  love  gilao  to  follow  them,  but  not  taJae 
eo  servilely  iifisLia.lJbifiirnbservation  that  my 
whole  life  should  be  enslaved  to  ceremonies ;  of 
which  there  are  some  that,  provided  a  man 
omits  them  out  of  discretion,  and  not  for  want 
of  breeding,  it  will  be  every  whit  as  handsome 
in  him.   I  have  seen  some  people  rude,  by  being 
over  civil,  and  troublesome  by 
their    courtesy;    though,   these  2?*!^"SSr 
excesses  excepted,  the  knowledge  nera. 
of  courtesy  and  good  manners  is 
a  very  necessary  study.    It  is,  like  gnce  and 
beauty,  that  which  begets  liking  and  an  incli- 
nation to  love  one  another  at  the  first  sight,  and 
in  the  very  beginning  of  an  acquaintance  and 
familiarity ;  and,  consequently,  that  which  first 
opens  the  door  for  us  to  better  ourselves  by 
the  example  of  others,  if  there  be  any  thing  in 
the  society  worth  notice.* 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

THAT  MEN  ARE  JUSTLT  PUNISHED  FOR 
BEING  OBSTINATE  IN  THE  DEFENCE  OF 
A  FORT  THAT  IS  NOT  IN  REASON  ^  TO  BE 
DEFENDED.  ^ 

Valour,  as  well  as  other  virtues,  has  its  bounds, 
which  once  transgressed,  the  next  . 

step  is  into  the  territories  of  vice ;  u^SS!  *      "* 
so  that  by  having  too  lar^  a  pro- 
portion of  this  heroic  virtue,  unless  a  man  be 


•  In  the  edition  of  1588,  Montai^e  placed  here  the  chap, 
ter  "  That  the  relish  of  food  and  pvil  dependfl  on  the  opinion 
we  have  of  either,"  which  he  aaerwards  made  the  fortieth 
chapter.  Digitized  by  VjOOQIC 
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very  perfect  in  its  limits,  which  upon  the  con-  i 
fines  are  very  hard  to  discern,  he  may  very 
easily  unawares  run  into  temerity,  obstinacy, 
ami  folly.  From  this  consideration  it  is  that 
we  have  derived  the  custom,  in  time  of  war, 
to  punish,  even  with  death,  those 
Why  too  ohfti-    who  are  obstinate  to  defend  a 

S'l  Vai^iJ  P^*^^®  ^^^  ^®  ^^^  tenable  by  the 
ponisbed.  rules  of  war.    Otherwise,  if  there 

were  not  some  examples  made, 
men  would  be  so  confident  upon  the  hopes  of 
impunity  that  not  a  heo-roost  but  would  resist 
and  stop  a  royal  army. 

Monsieur  the  constable  de  Montmorency, 
having  at  the  sie^e  of  Pavia  been  ordered  to 
pasB  the  Tesino,  and  to  take  up  his  quarters  in 
t^e  Fauzbourgr  St  Antonio,  beings  hindered 
from  doing  so,  by  a  tower  that  was  at  the  end 
of  the  bridge,  which  was  so  impudent  as  to 
stand  a  battery,  hanfired  every  man  he  found 
within  it  for  their  labour.^  And  again,  since, 
accompanying  the  Dauphin  in  his  expedition, 
heyoDd  the  Alps,  and  taking  the  castle  of 
Villano  by  assault,  and  all  within  it  having 
hef^n  pal  to  the  sword,  the  governor  and  his 
ensign  only  excepted,  he  caused  them  both  to 
be  missed  up  for  the  same  reason  f  as  also  did 
Captain  Martin  du  Bellay,  then  governor  of 
Tann,  ibe  governor  of  St  Bony,  m  the  same 
country,  all  his  people  being  cut  in  pieces  at 
the  taking  of  the  place.^ 

But,  forasmuch  as  tba  streoffth  or  weakness 
of  a  fortress  is  always  measured  by  the  estimate 
and  counterpoise  of  tlie  forces  that  attack  it 
(for  a  man  might  reasonably  enough  despise 
two  culverines  that  would  be  a  mad-man  to 
abide  a  battery  of  thirty  pieces  of  cannon); 
where  also  the  greatness  of  the  prince  who  is 
master  of  the  field,  his  reputation,  and  the 
respect  that  is  due  unto  him,  are  put  into  the 
account,  there  is  always  danger  tliat  the  balance 
will  tarn  that  way ;  and  thence  it  is  that  such 
people  have  so  great  an  opinion  of  themselves 
and  their  power  that,  thinking  it  unreasonable 
any  place  should  dare  to  shut  its  fixates  against 
tliera,  they  put  all  to  the  sword  where  they 
meet  with  any  oppositicm,  whilst  their  fortune 
continues;  as  is  observable  in  the  fierce  and 
arrogant  forms  of  summoning  towns  and  de- 
nouncing war,  savouring  so  much  of  bar- 
WcLO  pride  and  insolence,  in  use  amongst  the 
oriental  princes,  and  which  their  successors  to 
this  day  do  yet  retain  and  practise.  And  in 
tliat  part  of  tlie  world  where  the  Portuguese 
wbdued  the  Indians,  they  found  some  states 
where  it  was  an  universal  and  inviolable  law 
amongst  them  that  every  enemy,  overcome  by 
the  kmg  in  person,  or  by  his  representative 
lieutenant,  was  out  of  composition  both  of 
ransom  and  mercy. 

So  that  above  all  things  a  man  should  take 


heed  of  falling  into  the  hands  of  a  judge  who 
is  an  enemy,  in  arms,  and  victorious. 


>  Mem.  of  Martin  dn  Bellay.  ii. 

•  —  Wiltiam  du  Bellay,  t iii.  •  Id.  ib.  ix, 

*Tn  Himfy  VIII.  who  Mu««ed  it  in  pereou.    Jlfeai.  of 

Hartjtt  da  BfcUay.  X.  ' 


CHAPTER  XV. 

OF   THE  PUKISUMENT   OF   COWARDICE. 

I  ONCE  beard  of  a  prince,  and  a  great  captain, 
who  having  a  narration  given  him 
ashesatattableoftheproceeding  S^^Tluor^S! 
agamst  Monsieur  de  Vervms,  who^  jshed  in  a  aoh 
was  sentenced  to  death  for  having  <iier. 
surrendered  Boulogne  to  the  Eng- 
lish,^ openly  maintained  that  a  soldier  could 
not  justly  be  put  to  death  for  his  want  of 
courage.  And  in  truth,  a  man  should  make  a 
great  difference  betwixt  faults  that  mereljr  pro- 
ceed from  infirmity  and  those  that  are  visibly 
the  effects  of  treachery  and  malice ;  for,  in  the 
last,  men  wilfully  act  against  the  rules  of  reason 
that  nature  has  imprinted  in  us ;  whereas  in  the 
former  it  seems  as  if  we  might  produce  the 
same  nature,  who  left  us  in  such  a  state  of 
imperfection  and  defect  of  courage,  for  our 
justification.  Insomuch  that  many  have  thought 
we  are  not  justly  questionable  for  any  thing 
but  what  we  commit  against  the  light  of  our 
own  conscience.  And  it  is  partly  upon  this 
rule  that  those  ground  their  opinion  who  dis- 
approve of  capital  and  sanguinary  punishments 
innicted  upon  heretics  and  infidels ;  and  theirs 
also  who  hold  that  an  advocate  or  a  judgfe 
is  not  accountable  for  having  fiiiled  in  his 
commission  from  ignorance. 

But  as  to  cowardice,  it  is  certain  that  thd 
most  usual  way  of  chastising  it 
is  by  ign<Hniny  and  disgrace ;  and  The  usual 
it  is  supposed  that  this  practice  [JSfnV^wirf. 
was  first  brought  into  use  by  the  ice. 
legislator  Charondas;  and  that 
before  his  time  the  laws  of  Greece  punished 
those  with   death  who   fled   from   a    battle; 
whereas  he  ordained  only  that  they  should  be 
three  days  exposed  in  the  public  place  dressed 
in  women^s  attire,  hoping  yet  for  some  service 
fromTKeffl,  having  awakened  their  courage  by 
this  open  shame;'  Suffundere  malis  hominis 
tanguinem  quam  effunderef  **  Choosing  rather 
to  bring  the  blood  into  their  cheeks  than  to  let 
it  out  of  their  bodies."    It  appears,  also,  that 
the  Roman  laws  did  anciently  punish  those  with 
death  who  had  run  away ;  for  Ammianus  Mar- 
cellinus  says  that  the  emperor  Julian  com- 
manded ten  of  his  soldiers,  who  had  turned  their 
backs  in  an  encounter  a|rainst  the  Parthians,  to 
be  first  degraded,  and  afterwards  put  to  death, 
according,  says  he,  to  tiie  ancient  laws.'    Yet, 
elsewhere  for  the  like  offeuce,  he  only  con- 
demns others  to  remain  amongst  the  prisoners 


s  Died.  Siculua,  zii.  4. 

•  TertuHian,  .^o/oj^.  p.  583.  ^  t 
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under  the  baggage  ensign.  The  severe  punish- 
ment the  people  of  Rome  inflicted  upon  those 
who  fled  from  the  battle  of  Cannse,  and  in  tJie 
same  war  upon  those  who  ran  away  with 
Cneius  Fulvius,  at  his  defeat,  did  not  extend  to 
death.^  And  jet  methinks  men  should  consider 
what  they  do  m  such  cases,  lest  disgrace  should 
make  such  delinquents  desperate,  and  not  only 
iaint  friends,  but  implacable  and  mortal  ene- 
inie& 

Of  late  memory,  the  Seigneur  de  Prauget, 

lieutenant  to  the  Mareschal  de  Chatillon*s  com- 

VBLriYi  having,  by  the  Mareschal 

n^of  a^SS  ae  Chabannes,  been  put  in  gover- 


S. 


I  punished  nor  of  Fontarabia,  in  tlie  place  of 
bis  coward-  Monsieur  de  Lude,  and  having 
surrendered  it  to  the  Spaniards, 
he  was  for  that  condemned  to  be  deeded  from 
all  nobility,  and  both  himself  and  his  posterity 
declared  ignoble,  taxable,  and  for  ever  incapa- 
ble of  bearing  arms ;  which  hard  sentence  was 
executed  at  Lyons;'  and  since  that  all  the 

gentlemen  who  were  in  Guise  when  the  Count 
e  Nassau  entered  it,  underwent  the  same  pun- 
ishment, as  several  others  have  done  since  for 
the  like  oflence.  However,  in  case  of  such  a 
manifest  ignorance  or  cowaidice  as  exceeds  all 
ordinary  example,  'tis  but  reason  to  take  it  for 
a  sufficient  proof  of  treachery  and  malice,  and 
to  punish  it  accordingly. 


CHAPTER  XVL 

A  PROCEEDING  OF  SOME  AUBASSADOBS. 

I  OBflODiVB  in  my  tc&sels  this  custom,  ever  to 
learn  something  from  the  informs - 

tomobwrved  ^"^  °^  ^^'^  ^^^  whom  I  Confer 
byMoniaigne.  (which  is  the  best  school  of  all 
others)  and  jb  put  my  company 
upon  those  subjects  they  are  the  best  able  to 
i^eak  of: 

Baati  al  nocchiero  rairinnar  de*  venti, 
Al  bifoico  dei  tori ;  et  le  sue  piache 
Conti  *1  gaerrier,  eonti  '1  pastor  gli  armenlL* 

**The  aeaoian  beat  diacouraea  of  the  winda* 
Of  oxen  none  ao  well  aa  lab'ring  hinda ; 
The  aoldier  beat  ean  talk  of  wounda  and  knoeka, 
And  gentle  ahepheida  of  their  taarmtoaa  floeka;** 

ibr  it  often  ftlls  out  that,  on  the  contrary, 
every  one  will  rather  choose  to  be  pratin?  of 
another  man*s  business  tlian  his  own,  thinking 
it  so  much  new  reputation  acquired;  witness 
the  jeer  Archidamus  put  upon  Periander,  that 
he  had  quitted  the  glory  of  being  an  excellent 
physician  to  gain  the  repute  of  a  very  bad 
poet.^  And  do  but  observe  what  a  vast  deal 
of  pains  Ciesar  is  at  to  make  us  understand  his 
inventions  in  building  bridges,  and  contriving 
engines  of  war,*  and  how  succinct  and  reserved 
in  comparison,  where  he  speaks  of  the  rules  of 


>  Livy,  xxy  7.,  xxvi,  2. 

*  In  1533.    Mem.  of  Martin  du  Bellay,  ii. 

*  Pmpi>rtiu8,  ii.  EUig.  i.  4.'),  as  rumlerf  d  by  Arioata 

*  Plutarch,  JSpotk.  qf  tk$  Laademoniaiu, 


*  Bee,  in  particular,  hia  deacriptionof  the  hridgaovcr  %b» 
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his  profession,  and  his  own  valour,  and  military 
conduct  His  exploits  sufficiently  prove  him  a 
great  captain,  and  that  he  knew  well  enough, 
but  he  would  be  thought  a  good  engineer  to 
boot ;  a  quality  not  to  be  expected  in  him.  The 
elder  Dionysius  was  a  very  great  captain,  as  it 
befitted  his  fortune  he  should  be ;  but  he  took 
very  great  pains  to  get  a  particular  reputation 
by  poetry,  and  yet  he  never  was  cut  out  for  a 
poet.  A  gentleman  of  the  long  robe  being  not  ^ 
long  since  brought  to  see  a  stuo^  furnished  with 
all  sorts  of  b(x>ks,  both  of  his  own  and  all 
other  Acuities,  took  no  occasion  to  discourse  of 
any  of  them,  but  fell  very  rudely  and  imperti- 
nently to  animadvert  upon  a  barricade  placed 
before  the  study  door,  a  thing  that  a  hundred 
captains  and  common  soldiers  see  every  day 
without  taking  any  notice  or  ofience  at 

Ootal  ephippia  boa  piger,  optat  arare  cabaUaa.* 

A  The  lazy  ox  would  aaddle  have  and  bit,    , 
V^The  ateed  a  yoke;  neither  for  either  fivTJ 

By  this  course  a  man  shall  never  improve 
himself,  nor  arrive  at  any  perfection  in  any 
thing.  He  must,  therefore,  make  it  his  busi- 
ness always  to  put  the  architect,  the  painter, 
the  shoe-maker,  and  so  on,  upon  discourse  of 
his  own  business. 

And,  to  this  purpose,  in  reading  histories, 
which  is  every  fxxiy's  subject,  I  TheimnortanM 
use  to  consider  what  kind  of  men  ^f  kno^ng  the 
are  the  authors ;  if  tliey  be  per-  profcnion  of 
sons  that  profess  nothing  but  mere  ™bJ3Jf'  **' 
learning,  I,  in  and  from  them, 
principally  observe  and  learn  the  style  and  lan- 
guage ;  if  physicians,  I  upon  that  account  the 
rather  incline  to  credit  what  they  report  of  the 
temperature  of  the  air,  of  the  health  and  com- 
plexions of  princes,  of  wounds,  and  diseases;  if 
lawyers,  we  are  from  them  to  take  notice  of  the 
controversies  of  right  and  title,  the  establish- 
ment of  laws  and  civil  government,  and  the 
like ;  if  divines,  of  the  affiiirs  of  the  church, 
ecclesiastical  censures,  marriages  and  dispensa- 
tions; if  courtiers,  of  manners  and  ceremonies; 
if  soldiers,  of  the  things  that  belong  to  their 
trade,  and  principally  the  accounts  of  such 
actions  and  enterprizes  wherein  they  were  per- 
sonally engaged ;  and  if  ambassadors,  we  are 
to  observe  their  negotiations,  intelligences,  and 
practices,  and  the  manner  how  they  are  to  be 
carried  on. 

And  this  is  the  reason  why  that  which  perhaps 
I  should  have  lightly  passed  over  in  another,  I 
dwelt(  upon  and  maturely  considered  in  the 
history  writ  by  the  Seigneur  de  Langey,''  (a 
man  well  versed  in,  and  of  very  great  judg- 
ment in  things  of  that  nature,)  that  is,  where 
afler  having  given  a  narrative  of  the  fine  oration 
Charles  V.  had  made  in  the  consistory  at  Rome, 
and  in  the  presence  of  the  bishop  of  Mascon 
and  the  Seigneur  du  Velly,  our  ambassadors 
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there,  wbexein  be  had  mixed  eevenX  tart  and 
iDJonoiiB  ezpreaBioiiB  to  the  diahonoar  of  our 
utioni  and,  amongst  the  rest,  that  if  bis  cap- 
tuns  and  aoldiera  were  not  men  of  another 
kind  of  fidelity,  resolutioD,  and  sufficiencjr  in 
the  knowledge  of  arms,  than  thoee  of  the  kin^, 
be  would  immediately  flo  with  a  rape  about  his 
neck  and  aoe  to  him  lor  mercy  (and  it  should 
•eem  the  emperor  had  really  this,  or  a  very 
little  better,  opinion  of  our  military  men,  for  he 
afterwardfl.  twice  or  thrice  in  his  life,  said  the 
rery  same  thing);  as  also  that  he  challeng[ed 
the  king  to  fi^t  him  in  his  shirt  with  rapier 
and  pomard,  m  a  boat:  the  said  Sieur  de 
Lugey,  poTBuing  his  history,  adds  that  the 
fcrenamed  ambasadon,  sendmff  a  dispatch  to 
the  king  of  these  things,  concealed  the  greatest 
put,  and  particularly  the  two  last  passages. 
At  which  I  could  not  but  WoiMler 
«•  whf  that  it  should  be  in  the  power  of 
>^°^*  an  ambassador  to  dispense  with 
any  thing  which  he  ought  to  sig- 
i^hS^iSS  ni^  to  Eis  master  especially  of 
vn  aAiiB.  BO  great  importance  aa  this,  co> 
ming  from  the  mouth  of  such  a 
persoorand  spoken  m  80  gifeat  an  assembly;  and 
ehonU  rather  conceive  it  had  been  the  servant*s 
duty  ftithiUly  to  have  represented  to  him  the 
whole  and  naked  truth  as  it  passed,  to  the  end 
that  the  liberty  of  disposing,  iudging  and  con- 
cluding might  have  regained  in  the  master; 
fer  either  to  conceal,  or  to  disguise  the  truth, 
for  fear  he  should  take  it  otherwise  than  he 
ought  to  do,  and  lest  it  should  prompt  him  to 
aooie  extravaflant  resolution,  and  in  the  mean 
time  to  leave  him  ignorant  of  his  affiiirs,  should 
seem,  methinks^  ra£er  to  belong  to  him  who  ib 
to  give  the  law,  than  to  him.  who  is  only  to 
receive  it ;  to  him  who  is  in  supreme  command, 
and  best  can  judge  of  his  own  interests,  and 
not  to  him  who  ought  to  look  upon  himself 
as  inferior,  not  only  in  authority,  but  in  pru- 
dence and  good  counsel  At  any  rate,  I  for 
my  part  would  be  loth  to  be  so  served  in  my 
little  GODcemsk 

C  Vye  do  80  willingly  slip  the  collar  of  com- 
roano^uDon  any  pretence  what- 
ever, and  are  so^ready  to  usurp 
dominion,  and  ^ery  one  does  so 
natoraUy  aspjre  to  liberty  and 
power,  that  up  advantage  what^ 
ever  derive^  from  the  wit  or 
vaknr  of  those  he  employa  ought  to  be  so  dear 
to  a  aaperior  aa  a  downr^ht  and  implicit  obe- 
dience. To  obey  more  as  a  matter  of  discre- 
tioo  than  subjection  is  to  corrupt  the  office,  and 
to  subvert  the  power  of  command ;  and  P.  Cras- 
susi,  the  same  whom  the  Romans  reputed  five 
times  happy,'  at  the  time  when  he  was  consul 
in  Asia,  having  sent  tova  Greek  engineer  to 
cause  the  greater  of  two  masts  of  ships,  that  he 
had  taken  notice  of  at  Athens,  to  be  brought 


Kotlriv  man 

<lear  to  a  mi - 


implicit   obe> 


*  f R  that  be  was  vtrj  rid^  mnut  noble,  most 
mottt  ttUM  im  rto  law,  and  Uw  tughest  ia  Uie  prii 
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to  him,  to  be  employed  about  some  engine  of 
battery  he  had  a  design  to  make;  the  other, 
presuming  upon  bis  own  science  and  sufficiency 
m  those  affiurs,  thought  fit  to  do  otherwise  than 
directed,  and  to  bring  the  less:  as  being,  ac- 
cording to  the  rules  of  his  art,  more  proper  for 
the  use  to  which  it  was  designed.  But  Crassus, 
though  he  gave  ear  to  his  reasons  with  great 
patience,  caused  him  to  be  well  whipped  for 
bis  pains,  valuing  the  interest  of  discipline  much 
more  than  that  of  the  thing  in  haiid. 

Yet  we  may,  on  the  other  side,  consider  that 
so  precise  and  implicit  an  obedience  as  this  is 
only  due  to  positive  and  peremptory  commands. 
The  functions  of  an  ambassador  are  not  so  fixed 
and  precise  but  they  must,  in  the  various  and 
unforeseen  occurrences  and  accidents  that  may* 
fall  out  in  the  management  of  a  negociation,  be 
wholly  lefl  to  their  own  discretion.  They  do 
not  simply  execute  the  will  of  their  master,  but 
by  their  own  wisdom  form  and  mooel  it  also; 
and  I  have  in  my  time  known  men  of  command 
who  have  been  checked  for  havinfir  rather 
obeyed  the  express  words  of  the  king^  letters 
than  the  necessity  of  the  afiairs  they  had  in 
hand.  Men  of  understanding  do  yet  to  this 
day  condemn  the  custom  of  the  Kings  of  Persia, 
to  give  their  lieutenants  and  agents  so  little 
rein  that,  upon  the  least  arising  difficulties  they 
must  evermore  have  recourse  to  farther  com- 
mands; this  delay,  in  so  vast  an  extent  of 
dominion,  having  often  very  much  prejudiced 
their  af&irs.  And  Crassus  writing  to  a  man 
whose  profession  it  was  best  to  understand  those 
things,  and  prenuMjuaintinff  him  to  what  use 
this  mast  was  designed,  did  lie  not  seem  to  con- 
sult his  advice,  and  in  a  manner  invite  him  to 
interpose  his  judgment! 


CHAPTER   XVII. 

OF  FCAR. 

Obstupai,  steterantqne  come,  et  vox  ftueibua  fantit.* 

**  Aghast,  astonished,  and  struck  dumb  with  fear, 
I  stood :  like  bristles  rose  my  stiflbned  hair." 

I  AM  not  80  good  a  naturalist  (as  they  call  it*}  as 
to  discern  by  what  secret  springs 
fear  acts  in  us;  but  I  am  wise  eSbcSo^^v. 
enough  to    know  that   it    is  a 
strange  passion,  and  such  an  one  that  the  phy- 
sicians say  there  is  no  other  whatever  that 
sooner  dethrones  our  judgment  from  its  proper 
seat ;  which  is  so  true  that  I  myself  have  seen 
very  manv  become  frantic  through  fear;  and 
even  in  those  of  the  best  settled  temper,  it  is 
most  certain  that  it  begets  a  terrible  astonish- 
ment and  confusion  during  the  fit.    I  omit  the 
vulgar  sort,  to  whom  it  one  vvhile  represents 
their  great  grandsires  risen  out  of  their  graves 


t  iGneid,  li.  774. 

s  By  this  parenthesis,  it  would  appear  that  the  term 
n€tur»h$t  was  bot  Just  adopted  into  the  Freoch  laiif uafc. 
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in  their  shrouds,  another  while  hobgoblins, 
weir-wolves,  and  chimeras ;  but  even  amongst 
soldiers  (a  sort  of  men  over  whom,  of  all  others, 
it  ought  to  have  the  least  power)  how  often  has 
it  converted  flocks  of  sheep  into  armed  squad- 
rons, reeds  and  buU-rushes  into  pikes  and 
lances,  friends  into  enemies,  and  the  French 
white  into  the  red  crosses  of  Spain !  When 
Monsieur  de  Bourbon  took  the  city  of  Rome,^ 
an  ensign,  who  was  on  guard  at  the  Bourg  St 
Pierre,  was  seized  with  such  a  fright,  upon  the 
first  aJarm,  that  he  threw  himself  out  at  a 
breach  with  his  colours  upon  his  shoulder,  ran 
directly  upon  the  enemy,  thinking  he  was  re- 
treating toward  the  inward  defences  of  the 
city ;  and,  with  much  ado,  seeing  Monsieur  de 
"Bourbon's  people,  who  thought  it  had  been  a 
sally  upon  them,  draw  up  to  receive  him,  at  last 
came  to  himself;  and  finding  his  error,  and 
then  facing  about,  retreated  full  speed  through 
the  same  breach  by  which  he  had  gone  out; 
but  not  until  he  had  first  blindly  advanced 
above  three  hundred  paces  into  the  open  field. 
It  did  not,  however,  Ml  out  so  well  with  Cap- 
tain Julius's  ensign,  at  the  time  when  St  Pol 
was  taken  from  us  by  the  Count  de  Bnres  and 
Monsieur  du  Reu ;  for  he,  bein^  so  scared  with 
fear  as  to  throw  himself  and  his  fellows  out  at 
a  port-hole,  was  immediately  cut  to  pieces  by 
the  enemy  'f  and  in  the  same  siege  it  was  a 
very  memorable  fear  that  so  seized,  contracted, 
and  froze  up  the  heart  of  a  young  gentleman, 
that  he  sunk  down  stone  dead  in  the  breach, 
without  any  manner  of  wound  or  hurt  at  all.' 
The  like  madness  sometimes  seizes  on  a  whole 
multitude;  for  in  one  of  the  encounters  that 
Germanicus  had  with  the  Germans,  two  great 
parties  were  so  amazed  with  fear  that  they  ran 
two  opposite  ways,  the  one  flying  to  the  same 
place  from  which  the  other  set  out*  Sometimes 
it  adds  wings  to  the  heels,  as  in  the  two  first 
cases,  and  sometimes  nails  them  to  the  ground, 
and  fetters  them  from  moving ;  as  we  read  of 
the  Emperor  Theophilus,  who,  in  a  battle  he 
lost  against  the  ^ffarenes,  was  so  astounded 
and  stupified  that  ne  had  no  power  to  fly; 
aded pavor  etiam  auxilia  formida :*  "so  much 
does  fear  dread  even  the  means  of  safety:" 
'till  such  time  as  Manuel,  one  of  the  principal 
commanders  of  his  army,  having  jogged  and 
shaken  him  so  as  to  rouse  him  out  of  his 
trance,  said  to  him,  "  Sur,  if  you  will  not  follow 
me,  I  will  kill  you ;  for  it  b  better  you  should 
lose  your  life  than,  by  being  taken,  lose  the 

empire.''*  But  fear  does  then 
Feanometimes  manifest  its  Utmost  power  and 
incites  to  des-  eflfect  when  it  throws  us  upon  a 
perat«  valour,     valiant   despair,   having   before 

deprived  us  of  all  sense,  both  of 
duty  and  honour.  In  the  first  pitched  battle 
the  Romans  lost  against  Ilannioal,  under  the 


1  In  1527.    Mem.  of  Msiu  du  Bellay,  i 
3  Mem.  of  William  du  Bellay,  viil. 
«  Tacitus,  jtmnal.  i.  63. 


*  Id.  ib. 


Consul  Sempronius,  a  body  of  ten  thousand 
foot,  that  had  taken  a  fright,  seeing  no  other 
escape  for  their  cowardice,  went  and  threw 
themselves  headlong  upon  the  great  array  of 
the  enemy,  which,  with  wonderful  force  and 
fury,  they  charged  through  and  through,  and 
routed  with  a  very  great  slaughter  of  the  Car- 
tha^nians;  thus  purchasing  an  ignominious 
flight  at  the  same  price  they  might  bive  done  a 
glorious  victory.'' 

The  thinff  m  the  world  I  am  most  afraid  of 
is  fisar;  and  with  good  reason,  that  paasioa 
alone,  in  the  trouble  of  it,  exceed- 
mff  all  other  accidents.    What  |X?555r" 
affliction  could  be  greater  or  more  other  pasnon. 
iust  than  that  of  Pompey's  fol- 
lowers and  firiends,  who,  in  his  ship^  were  spec- 
tators of  his  horrid  and  inhuman  murder?    Yet 
so  it  was,  that  the  fear  of  the  Egyptian  vessels 
they  saw  coming  to  board  them  possessed  them 
with  so  great  a  fear  that  it  is  observed,  they 
thought  of  nothing  but  calling  upon  the  ma- 
riners to  make  hute,  and,  by  force  of  oars,  to 
escape  away ;  'till  being  arrived  at  Tyre,  and 
delivered   from    the  apprehension  of  further 
danger,  they  then  had  leisure  to  turn  their 
thoughts  to  the  loss  of  their  captain,  and  to 

S've  vent  to  those  tears  and  lamentations  that 
e  other   more   prevalent   passion   had  'till 
then  suspended.' 

Turn  pavor  sapientiam  omnem  mihi  ex  animo  ezpectorat.* 

**  My  mind  with  great  and  sudden  fear  oppress'd. 
Was,  for  the  time,  of  judgment  dispoeseased." 

Such  as  have  been  well  banged  in  some 
skirmie^  may  yet,  all  wounded  and  bloody  as 
they  are,  be  brought  on  again  the  next  day  to 
charge :  but  such  as  have  once  conceived  a  good 
sound  fear  of  the  enemy  will  never  be  got  so 
much  as  to  look  him  in  the  face.  Such  as  are 
in  immediate  fear  of  losing  their  estates,  of 
banishment,  or  of  slavery,  live  in  perpetual 
anguish,  and  lose  all  appetite  and  repose; 
whereas  such  as  are  actually  poor,  slaves  and 
exiles,  ofl-times  live  as  merrily  as  men  in  a 
better  condition.  And  so,  many  people  who, 
impatient  of  the  perpetual  alarms  of  fear,  have 
hanged  and  drowned  themselves,  and  thrown 
themselves  from  precipices,  ffive  us  sufficiently 
to  understand  that  it  is  still  more  importunate 
and  insupportable  than  death  itself. 

The  Greeks  recognise  another  kind  of  fear, 
exceeding  any  we  have  spoken  of  yet,—*  fear 
that  surprises  us  without  any  yisible  cause,  by 
an  impulse  from  heaven ;  so  that  whole  armies 
and  nations  have  been  struck  with  it  Such  a 
one  was  that  which  brought  so  wonderful  a 
desolation  upon  Carthage,  where  nothing  was 
to  be  heard  but  voices  and  outcries  of  fear; 
where  the  inhabitants  were  seen  to  sally  out  ci 
their  houses  as  to  an  alarm,  and  there  to  charge. 


•  Uuint.  Curt.  iU.  2.  •  Zonaras,  iii. 

»  Livy,  xxi.  SC  «  Cicero,  Tucul  Qiurt.  iii.  96. 

•  EnniuB,  apud  Cicero,  TuacuL  Qhm^JvIC 
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wound,  and  kill  one  another,  as  if  they  had 
been  enemies  come  to  surprise  their  city.  All 
things  were  in  disorder  and  fbry,  till  with 
prayers  and  sacrifices  they  had  appeased  their 
goia.  And  this  is  that  they  call  a  panic  terror.* 


CHAPTER  XVIII. 

THAT  MSN  ARE    NOT  TO  JUDGS  OF    OUR    HAP- 
PIXESS   TILL  ATTKR  DEATH. 

Scilicet  altimaieinper 
Ezpeeuada  dies  lioroini  est,  diciqne  beatna, 
Ant*  oUuim  nemo  supranaque  fiinera  debet.* 

**Till  man^c  laet  day  !•  come,  we  shoold  not  dare 
OTbappiiieaa  to  aay  what  wav  hia  aliafe : 
Binoe  of  no  man  can  it  be  truly  said 
That  he  is  happy  *tiU  he  first  be  dead.** 

Eybrt  school-boy  knows  the  story  of  King 
CToesofl^  to  this  purpose; — that,  being  taken 
prisoner  by  Cyrus,  and  by  him  condemned  to 
die,  as  be  was  going  to  execution  he  cried  out, 
**0  Solon!  Solon!'*  which  being  presently 
reported  to  Cyrus,  and  he  sending  to  enquire  of 
hiffl  what  it  meant,  CrcBsus  cave  him  to  under- 
stand that  he  now  found  me  warning  Solon 
bad  fbnnerly  given  him,  true  to  his  cost ;  which 
was,  '^That  men,  however  fortune  may  seem 
to  smile  noon  them,  could  never  be  said  to  be 
happv  Hill  thev  had  been  seen  to  pass  over 
the  last  day  of  their  lives;  by  reason  of  the 
Qiicertamty  and  mutability  of  human  Uiinffs, 
which  in  an  instant  are  subject  to  be  totally 
changed  into  a  quite  contrary  condition.'^ 
And  therefixe  it  was  that  Agesilaus  made  answer 
to  one  that  waa  saying  w&Eit  a  happy  man  the 
King  of  Persia  was,  to  come  so  young  to  so 
mighty  a  kin^m,  ''True,**  said  he,  *'but 
neither  was  Pnam  unhappy  at  his  years.'*^  In 
a  diort  space  of  time  kings  of  Macedon,  suc- 
oesBon  to  the  mighty  Alexander,  have  become 
ioineri  and  schvenerB  at  Rome;  a  tjrrant  of 
Sicily  a  pedant  at  Corinth ;  a  conqueror  of  one 
half  of  the  world,  and  general  of  innumerable 
armies,  a  miserable  suppliant  to  the  rascally 
officers  of  a  king  of  Egypt!  So  much  did  the 
prokxigatkm  of  five  or  sue  months  of  life  cost 
the  great  and  noble  Pompey ;  and  no  longer 
«noe  than  oar  fitthers'  days,  Lodovico  Sforza, 
the  tenth  Dnke  of  Milan,  at  whose  name  all 
Italy  had  so  long  trembled,  was  seen  to  die  a 
wretched  prisoner  at  Loches,'  not  till  he  had 
lived  ten  years  in  captivity,  which  was  the 
worst  part  of  his  fortune.  The  fiiirest  of  all 
qneeos,*  widow  to  the  greatest  King  in  Chris- 
teodcn,  has  she  not  just  come  to  die  bv  the 
hand  of  an  executioner  1  Unworthy  and  bar- 
faaroQs  croelty!  and  a  thousand  more  examples 
thereareof  the  same  kind;  for  it  seems  that,  as 


> Died.  Bk. XT.  7;  and  naiaieh,  mtMritmnd 0§iri$,  c B. 
*  Ovid,  Jftciii.  137.  iHerod.i.86. 

«  PIntafth,  JlpMug.  qftk§Lae§d»mnimna. 
*!■  IWalaa,  onder  LonJa  XU.,  who  shat  him  np  there 
la  UOQ,ia«a  iroBcaca.  which  was  stiil  to  be  seen  in  1778. 
"  llU7f  (^vsnaofBcoUaiid,  and  mother  of  Janet  L,  Klof 


storms  and  tempests  have  a  spite  against  the 
proud  and  towering  heights  of  our  lo^  castles, 
there  are  also  spirits  a^ve  that  are  envious  of 
the  grandeurs  here  below. 

Usque  aded  res  humanas  via  abdiu  qasdam 
Obterit,  et  puldiros  fasces  sevasque  secures 
Proculeare,  bac  ludibrio  sibi  liabere  videturP 

**  And  hence  we  fancy  unseen  powers  in  those 
Whose  force  and  will  such  strani^e  confVision  brings. 
And  spuma  and  overthrows  our  greatest  Icings.'* 

And  it  should  seem  also  that  fortune  some- 
times lies  in  wait  to  surprise  the  last  hour  of 
our  lives,  to  show  the  power  she  has  in  a  mo- 
ment to  overthrow  what  she  has  been  so  manv 
years  in  building,  making  us  cry  but  with 
Laberins,  Nimirum  hac  die  und  flus  vixi  mihi 
qiidm  vivendt^mfuU  fi  ^l  have  lived  lon^^r  bv 
^is  one  day  than  I  ought  to  have  done. 
And  in  this  sense  the  good  advice  of  Solon  may 
reasonablv  be  taken;  but  he  being  a  philoso- 
pher, with  which  sort  of  men  the  favours  and 
disgraces  offonune  stand  for  nothing,  either  to 
the  making  a  man  happy  or  unhappy,  and  with 
whom  grandeur  and  power  are  mere  accidents, 
almost  equally  indifferent,  I  am  apt  to  think  he 
had  some  further  aim,  and  that  his  meaning  was,  i 
that  the  very  felicity  of  life  itself,  which  de- 
pends upon  the  tranquillity  and  contentment  of 
a  well-descended  spirit,  and  the  resolution  and 
assurance  of  a  weU-ordered  soul,  ought  never 
to  be  attributed  to  any  man  till  }xe  has  first: 
been  seen  to  play  the  last,  and  doubtless  the 
hardot,  act  of  his  part,  because  there  mav  be 
disguise  and  dissimulation  in  all  the  rest,  where 
these  fine  philosophical  discourses  are  only  put 
on,  or  where  accidents  not  touching  us  to  the 
quick,  give  us  leisure  to  maintain  the  same  sober 
gravity ;  but  in  this  hst  scene  of  death  and 
ourselves'  there  is  no  more  counterfeiting,  we 
must  speak  plain,  and  must  discover  what  there 
is  of  pure  and  clean  in  the  bottom. 

Nam  Tere  voees  tnm  demnm  pectore  ab  imo 
^iduntur,  et  eripitur  persona,  maaet  res.* 

"  For  then  their  words  will  with  their  thourbts  concur. 
And,  all  the  mask  polled  ofii;  show  what  they  were.** 

Wherefore,  at  this  last,  all  the  other  actions 
of  our  life  ought  to  be  tried  and  sifted.  'Tis 
the  master-day,  'tis  the  day  that  is  judge  of  dl 
the  rest,  **  *tis  the  da^,**  says  one  of  the  an- 
cients, ^  that  ought  to  judge  of  all  my  foregone 
yearB.'*^  To  death  do  I  refer  the  proof  of  the 
fruit  of  all  my  8tudie&  We  shall  then  see 
whether  my  discourse  came  only  from  my 
noouth  or  from  my  heart  I  have  seen  many, 
by  their  death,  give  a  good  or  an  ill  repute  to 
their  whole  life.  Scipio,  the  father-in-jaw  of 
Pompey  the  Great,  in  dying  well,  wiped  away 
the  ill  opinion  that,  till  then,  every  one  had 


of  England,  was  beheaded  in  this  kingdom,  by  order  of 
CUieen  Elizabeth,  in  1587.  Montaiane  surely  wrote  this 
long  after  the  passage  in  the  fbllowing  chapter,  where  he 
tells  us  that  the  year  he  wrote  in  was  but  1579;  but  we 
do  not  find  this  particular  la  the  quarto  edition  of  1588. 

T  Lucretius,  ▼.  1232.  •  Macrobius,  Satumal.  ii.  7. 

•Luaetias,Ui.57.  »  genaca,  i;pi«t.  lOS. 
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conceived  of  him.'  Epaminondas  beingr  asked 
which  of  the  three  he  had  in  ffreatest  esteem, 
Ghabrias,  Iphicrates,  or  himsdf,  "You  must 
first  see  us  die,*'  said  he,  "  before  that  question 
can  be  resolved  :'*'  and,  in  truth,  he  would  in- 
finitely wrong  that  great  man  who  would  weigh 
him  without  the  honour  and  gnmdeur  of  his 
end.  God  has  ordered  these  things  as  it  has 
best  pleased  him.  But  I  have,  m  my  time, 
seen  three  of  the  most  execrable  persons  that 
ever  I  knew  in  all  manner  of  abominable  living, 
tad  the  most  inlamous,  who  all  died  a  very 
regular  death,  and,  in  all  circumstances,  com- 
posed even  to  perfection.  There  are  brave  and 
ibrtnnate  deaths:  I  have  seen  death  cut  the 
thread  of  the  i>rogre8B  of  a  prodigious  ad- 
vancement, and  in  the  flower  of  its  increase, 
of  a  certain  person,^  with  so  glorious  an 
end  that,  in  my  opinion,  his  amhitious  and 
generous  designs  had  nothing  in  them  so 
high  and  great  as  was  their  interruption; 
am  he  arrived,  without  completing  his  course, 
at  the  place  to  which  his  ambition  pre- 
tended, with  greater  glory  and  grandeur  tnan 
he  could  himself  have  either  hoped  or  desired, 
and  anticipated  by  his  iall  the  name  and  power 
to  which  he  has  aspired  by  perfecting  his 
career.  In  the  judgment  I  make  of  another 
man's  life,  I  always  observe  how  he  carried 
himself  at  its  close ;  and  the  principal  concern 
I  have  for  my  own  is  that  I  may  die  hand- 
somely, that  is,  patiently  and  without  noise. 


CHAPTER  XIX. 

THAT    TO  8T0DY    PHILOSOPHY    IS    TO   LBARN 
TO  SIX. 

CioBEO  says  that  to  study  philosophy  is 
nothing  but  to  prepare  a  man's 
JiXof^  self  to  die.*  The  reason  of  which 
pbUoflophy.  is  because  study  and  contempla- 
tion do,  in  some  sort,  withdraw 
firom  us,  and  deprive  us  of  our  soul,  and 
employ  it  separately  from  the  body,  which 
is  a  kmd  of  discipline  of,  and  a  resemblance  of, 
death,  or  else  because  all  the  wisdom  and 
reasoning  in  the  world  does,  ia  the  end,  con- 
clude in  this  point,  to  teach  us  not  to  fear  to 
die.  And,  to  say  the  truth,  either  our  reason 
does  grossly  abuse  us,  or  it  ought  to  have  no 
other  aim  but  our  contentment  only,  nor  to 


1  Tbii  remark  is  taken,  if  I  miatake  not,  fhmi  Seneea. 
It  ia  a  pretty  long  passage,  but  so  curious  a  one  that  I 
cannot  help  transcribing  it  here.  Seneca,  desirous  to 
Ibrtify  bis  friend  against  the  terrors  of  death,  said  to  him, 
in  the  first  place, "  I  should  prevail  on  you  with  more  ease 
were  I  to  show  that  not  only  heroes  have  despised  the  mo- 
ment of  the  soul's  departure  out  of  the  body,  but  that  even 
dastards  have,  in  this  matter,  equalled  those  of  the  greatest 
fortitude  of  mind."  And,  immediately  after,  he  adds, 
*'  Even  like  that  Scipio,  the  fkther-in-law  of  Cn.  Pompey, 
who,  being  driven  by  contrary  winds  to  the  coast  of  Africa, 
when  he  saw  his  ship  detained  by  the  enemy,  stabbed 
himself  with  his  own  sword ;  and,  to  those  who  asked  him 
*  where  the  General  was,'  said,  'The  general  is  well.' 
This  word  equalled  him  to  his  superiors,  and  did  not  suffer 
the  glory  fttal  totlw  ecipios,  ia  Africa,  i»ha  iaItiTCpted. 


endeavour  any  thing  but,  in  sum,  to  make  as 
luia.j«ellf  and,  as  the  Holy  Scripture  says,'  at 
our  ease.  All  the  opinions  of  the  world  agree 
in  this,  that  pleasure  is  our  end, 
though  we  make  use  of  divers  Pleasure  the 
means  to  attain  unto  it;  they  ttni^«»*»  •"«>- 
would  all  of  them  otherwise  be 
rejected  at  the  first  motion;  for  who  would 
give  ear  to  him  that  should  propose  affliction 
and  misery  for  his  end  ?  The  controversies  and 
disputes  of  the  philosophical  sects  upon  this 
point  are  merely  verbal;  Tran9curramtu 
8olerti»nma9  nugtu*  "  Let  us  skip  over  those 
learned  trifles.*'  There  is  more  in  them  of 
opposition  and  obstinacy  than  is  consistent  with 
so  sacred  a  profession :  but  what  kind  of  person 
soever  man  takes  upon  him  to  personate,  he 
ever  mixes  his  own  part  with  it  Let  the 
philosophers  say  what  they  will,  the  main  thing 
at  which  we  all  aim,  even  in  virtue  itself; 
is  pleasure.  It  pleases  me  to  rattle  in  their 
ears  this  word,  which  they  so  nauseate  to  hear; 
and,  if  it  si^ify  some  supreme  pleasure  and 
excessive  delight,  it  is  more  due  to  the  assistance 
of  virtue  than  to  any  other  assistance  whatever. 
This  delight  for  being  more  gay,  more  sinewy, 
more  robust,  and  more  mamy,  is  only  more 
seriously  voluptuous,  and  we  ought  to  give  it 
the  name  of  pleasure ;  as  that  which  is  more 
benign,  gentle,  and  natural,  and  not  that  of 
visour,  from  which  we  have  derived  it 

The  other  more  mean  and  sensual  part  of 
pleasure,  if  it  could  deserve  this  iair  name,  it 
ought  to  be  upon  the  account  of  concurrence, 
and  not  of  privile^;  I  find  it  lees  exempt 
from  traverses  and  mconveniences  than  virtue 
itself;  and,  besides,  that  the  enjoyment  is  more 
momentary,  fluid,  and  frail;  it  has  its  watch- 
ings,  fiists,  and  labours,  even  to  sweat  and 
blood ;  and,  moreover,  has,  particular  to  itself, 
so  many  several  sorts  of  sharp  and  wounding 
passions,  and  so  stupid  a  satiety  attending  it, 
as  are  equal  to  the  severest  penance.  And  we 
much  mistake  to  thmk  that  difficulties  serve  it 
for  a  spur  and  a  seasoning  to  its  sweetness,  as 
in  nature,  one  contrary  is  quickened  by  another ; 
and  to  say,  when  we  come  to  virtue,  that  like 
consequences  and  difficulties  overwhelm .  and 
render  it  austere  and  inaccessible ;  whereas, 
much  more  aptly  than  in  voluptuousness,  they 
ennoble,  sharpen,  and  heighten  the  perfect  and 
divine  pleasure  they  procure  us.  He  renders 
himself  unworthy  of  it  who  will  counterpoise 


It  was  a  great  task  to  conquer  Carthage,  bat  a  harder  to 
conquer  (featb."    Seneca,  S^intt,  24.  , 

•  Plutarch,  japaULtftkB  Aneitnt  Ktn^r*,  4«- 

s  Montaigne  speajcs  here  of  his  friend.  Boetius,  at  Whon 
death  he  was  present,  as  appears**  by  a  speech  which  Mon- 
taigne  caused  to  be  printed  at  Paris,  in  1571,  wherein  he 
mentions  the  most  remarkable  partiqMlais  of  Boetius's  sick- 
ness and  death.  As  this  speech  does  honour  to  both  these 
eminent  friends,  and  is  become  very  scarce,  I  shall  umert 
it  hereafter. 

4  T^aeuL  Qnm$.  i.  31.  The  passage  ia  a  tranalaUoB  th« 
the  PktDdo  ol^  Plato. 

•  •*!  know  that  then  is  no  gohd  in  them,  bat  fiMr  anan 
to  TCjoioe  and  do  good  in  this  Oft."— £MlsNacC  iil.  12. 
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his  ezpeoBe  with  the  ftuit,  and  does  neither 
undentand  the  hlessingf,  nor  how  to  use  it 
lliOBe  who  preach  to  us  that  the  quest  of  it  is 
cnggy^  dimcolty  and  painful,  but  the  fruition 
pleasant  and  siateful,  what  do  they  mean  by 
that,  but  to  tell  us  that  it  is  always  unpleasing'l 
What  human  means  ever  attained  it?  the  most 
perfect  have  been  forced  to  content  themselves 
to  aspire  onto  i^  and  to  approach  it  only  with- 
out ever  possessing  it  But  they  are  ^deceived, 
for  of  all  the  pleasures  we  know  the  Tory  pur- 
suit is  pleasant^  The  attempt  ever  relishes  of 
the  quali^  of  the  thing  to  which  it  is  directed, 
for  it  is  a  good  part  of,  and  consubstantial  with, 
the  eflect  The  felicity  and  beatitude  that 
glitters  in  virtue,  shines  throuffhout  all  her 
avenues  aud  ways,  even  to  the  first  entry,  and 
"  limit& 
fow,  cf  all  the  benefits  that  vixtue  confers 

oontemut       "P°°  "*>  ^®  C(ailfim|lU?fjlfiftth  is 

of  dnth  one  of  one  (^  the  ^freatest,  as  the  means 
{iiKiinBdMLi       that  accommodates  human  life 
^  with  a  soft  and  easy  tranquillity, 

and  gives  us  a  psue  and  pleasaot 
of  living,  without  which  all  other  pleasures 
vonld  be  extinct;  whfch  is  the  reason  why  all 
be  rules  of  phi^isophy  centre  and  concur  in 
kis  one  article.M  And  although  they  all,  in  like 
Banner,  with  oile  consent,  endeavour  to  teach 
m  also  to  despise  grief,  poverty,  and  the  other 
^^■^ — ts,  to  which  human  life,  by  its  own 
and  constitution,  is  subjected,  it  is  not, 
nevertheless,  with  the  same  earnestness,  as  well 
by  reason  these  accidents  are  not  so  certain, 
tbe  greater  part  of  mankind  passing  over  their 
wbote  lives  without  ever  knowing  what  poverty 
is;  and  some  without  sorrow  or  sickness,  as 
Xeno|shilus,  the  musician,  who  lived  a  hundred 
and  SIX  years  in  a  perfect  and  continual  health ; 
as  also,  because  at  the  worst,  death  can,  when- 
ever we  pleas^  cut  short  and  put  an  end  to  all 
of  tbeee  mconveniences.    But  as  to  death  it  is 
inevitable. 

Omnes  eodem  oogimar;  omnittm 
Venau  urna ;  wrios,  ocyus 
Son  ezitura,  et  no«  in  ^^rnum 
£xilium  impcwitura  eymte.t 

**To  the  MDM  Ikte  we  all  muflt  yield  in  torn. 
Sooner  or  later,  all  must  to  the  urn : 
When  Charon  caUs  abroad,  we  muit  not  stay. 
Bat  to  eternal  exile  Mil  away." 

And  consequently,  if  it  frights  us,  'tis  a 
perpetual  torment,  and  for  which  there  is  no 
consolation  nor  redress.  There  is  no  way  by 
which  we  can  poesibl^  avoid  it;  it  commands 
all  points  of  the  compass:  we  may  continually 
turn  our  heads  this  way  and  that,  and  pry 
aboot  as  in  «  suspected  country;  quse  quasi 
Moxum  Tantato,  semper  impendet  r  **  But  it 
ever,  like  Tantalus's  stone,  hangs  over  us." 


\  >  Ommi§  Ammsj  ineomnudi  ener*  (taya  Valerius  Maxi- 

^       VtOB,  viii.  13,  in  Externia,  sect.  1)  tn  tummo  perfectissimm 

tpUud»r9  doetrimm  ertinetus  est ;  L  e..  After  having  lived 

liee  Aom  every  human   ailment,  he  died  in  the  highest 

reputation  of  being  perfect  master  of  his  science. 


V 
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Our  courts  of  justice  often  send  back  condemned 
criminab  to  be  executed  upon  the  place  where 
the  &ct  was  committed,  but  carry  them  to  all 
the  fine  houses  by  the  way  and  give  them  tbe 
best  entertainment  they  can. 


■  non  Bicute  dapes 


Dulcem  elaborabunt  saporem; 

Non  avium  cittaaneque  canton 
gomniun  reducent.^ 

**Gboio6st  Sicilian  dainties  cannot  please. 
Nor  yet  of  birds  or  harps  tlie  harmonies 
Once  charm  asleep,  or  close  their  watchful  e]res.** 

Do  you  think  they  could  relish  iti  And 
that  the  &tal  end  of  their  journey  being  con- 
tinually before  their  eves  would  not  alter  and 
deprave  their  pajate  nom  all  relish  of  these 
fine  things  ? 

Audit  Iter  numeratqne  dies,  spatioqne  viamm 
Metitur  vitam,  torquetur  peste  flitur&.* 

''Be  time  and  space  commites  by  length  of  ways. 
Bams  up  the  number  or  his  few  sad  days ; 
And  his  sad  thoughts,  ftill  of  his  fktal  doom. 
Have  room  for  nothing  but  the  blow  to  come.** 

The  end  of  our  race  is  death,  'tis  the  neces- 
sary object  of  our  aim :  if  it  frights  us,  how  is* 
it  possible  to  advance  a  step  without  a  fit  of 
ague?  The  remedy  tbe  vulgar  use  is  not  to 
think  on't:  but  from  what  brutish  stupidity 
can  they  derive  so  gross  a  blindness  %  He  must 
needs  bridle  the  ass  by  the  tail*: 

Qui  capita  ipse  suo  institoit  vestigia  retro.* 

*«  He  who  the  order  of  his  steps  has  laid 
To  light  and  natural  motion  retrograde.** 

'Tis  nq^wonder  if  he  be  often  trapped  in  the 
pitfidLl  They  used  to  firight  people  with  the 
very  mention  of  death,  and  must  cross  them* 
selves  as  if  it  were  the  name  of  the  devil ;  and 
because  the  making  a  man's  will  is  in  reference 
to  dying,  not  a  man  will  be  persuaded  to  take 
a  pen  in  hand,  to  that  purpose,  till  the  physician 
has  passed  sentence  upon  him  and  totally  given 
i\m  over:  and  then,  betwixt  grief  and  terror, 
Gkd  knows  in  how  it  a  condition  of  under- 
standin^he  b  to  do  itj 

The  Romans,  by  reason  that  this  poor  syl- 
lable death  was  observed,  to  be  so  harsh  to  the 
ears  of  the  people,  and  the  sound  so  ominous, 
found  out  a  way  to  soften  and  spin  it  out  by  a 
periphrasis,  and  instead  of  pronouncing  bluntly 
**  such  a  one  is  dead,"  to  say  ^  such  a  one  has 
lived,"  or,  "such  a  one  hiis  ceased  to  live." 
For,  provided  there  was  any  mention  of  life  in 
the  case,  though  'twas  past,  it  carried  yet  some 
sound  of  consolation.  And  firom  them  it  is  that 
we  have  borrowed  our  expression  of  ^  the  late 
Monsieur  such  a  one."  Peradventure,  as  the 
saying  is,  the  term  is  worth  the 
money.'  I  was  bom  betwixt  '^''^^^ 
eleven  and  twelve  o'clock  in  the 
forenoon,  the  last  of  February,  1533,  according 


•  CUudian  in  thif.  ii.  137. 


4  Hor.  Od,  iii.  1,  la 

•  Lucret.  iv.  474. 

1  This  proverb  is  mostly  used  by  such  as,  having  bor- 
rowed money  for  a  long  term,  take  no  care  for  the  pay- 
ment, flattering  themselves  thai  something  will  happao, 
in  the  meantime,  for  their  benefit  or  if ' 
Digitized  I: 
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to  our  present  computation,  beginning  the  year 
the  first  of  January,*  and  it  is  now  just  fineen 
davs  since  I  was  complete  nine  and  thirty  years 
old ;  I  may  account  to  live,  at  least,  as  many 
more.  In  the  mean  time,  to  trouble  a  man^s 
self  with  the  thought  of  a  thing  so  far  off  is  a 
senseless  foolery.  But,  after  all,  young  and 
old  die  after  the  very  same  manner,  and  no  one 
departs  out  of  life  otherwise  than  as  though  he 
had  iust  before  entered  into  it ;  neither  is  any 
so  dd  and  decrepid,  who  has  not  heard  of  Methu- 
salem,  that  does  not  think  he  has  yet  another 
twenty  years  of  constitution  good  at  leasL 
Fool  that  thou  art,  who  has  assumed  unto  thee 
the  term  of  thy  life?  Thou  dependest  upon 
physicians,  and  their  old  wives'  tales,  but  ratner 
consult  fact  and  experience,  and  the  firagility 
of  human  nature.  According  to  the  common 
course  of  things,  'tis  long  since  that  thou 
livest  by  extraordinary  favour.  Thou  hast 
already  out-lived  the  ordinary  term  of  life,  and, 
to  convince  thyself  that  it  is  so,  reckon  up  thy 
acquaintance,  how  many  more  tuive  died  before 
they  arrived  at  thy  age,  than  have  attained  unto 
it ;  and  of  those  who  have  ennobled  their  lives 
by  their  renown,  take  but  an  account,  and  I 
dare  lay  a  wager  thou  wilt  find  more  who  have 
died  before,  than  after,  five  and  thirty  jrears  of 
age.  It  is  full  both  of  reason  and  piety  too 
to  take  the  example  of  the  human  existence  of 
Jesus  Christ  himself,  who  ended  his  life  at 
three  and  thirty  years.  The  greatest  man  that 
ever  was,  who  was  no  more  than  man,  Alex- 
ander, died  also  at  the  same  age.  How  many 
eeveral  ways  has  death  to  surprise  us ! 

Quid  qaisqae  vitet,  nunquam  taomini  satis. 
Cautum  est  in  horas.* 

**  Man  ftiin  would  shun,  but  'tis  not  in  bis  power 
T*  evade  tlie  dangers  of  eadi  tlireat'ning  hour." 

To  omit  fevers  and  pleurisies,  who  would  ever 
have  imagined  that  a  Duke  of  Brittany  should 
be  pressed  to  death  in  a  crowd,  as  that  Duke 
was  at  the  entry  of  Pope  Clement,  my  neigh- 
bour, into  Lyons  1^  Have  we  not  seen  one  of 
our  Kings  killed  at  a  tilting  ^  and  did  not  one 
of  his  ancestors  die  by  the  justle  of  a  hog?* 
iEschylus,  being  threatened  with  the  fell  of  a 
house,  got  nothing  by  going  into  the  fields  to 
avoid  that  danger,  for  there  he  was  knocked  on 
the  head  by  a  tortoise  falling  out  of  an  eagle's 
talons."  Another  was  choked  with  a  mpe- 
stone.''  An  Emperor  was  killed  with  the 
scratch  of  a   comb,  in    combing    his   head ; 


I  By  an  ordonnance  of  Charles  IX.,  promulgated  in  1563, 
the  beginning  of  tbe  year  was  fixed  to  be  on  the  first  of 
January,  instead  of  on  Easter  Day,  as  before.  The  year 
1564,  consequently,  began  on  the  first  of  January.  ISSS, 
The  Parliament,  however,  did  not  conform  to  this  ordon- 
nance till  two  years  after. 

*  Horace,  Otf.  xiii.  13. 

*  Cn  1305,  in  the  reign  of  Philip  le  Bel.  This  Duke  of 
Brittany  was  named  John  11.  The  Pope,  whom  Mon- 
taigne mentions  as  his  neighbour,  was  Bertrand  de  Got, 
Archbishop  of  Bordeaux,  wno  was  elected  Pope  fifth  of 
June,  1305,  and  took  the  title  of  Clement  V. 

*  Henry  11.  of  France,  mortally  wounded  in  a  tourna- 
ment by  the  count  de  Montgomery,  one  of  the  captains  of 
liisguaiids. 


>Emilius  Lepidus  with  a  stumble  at  his  own 
threshold;"  Aufidius,  with  a  justle,  against 
the  door,  as  he  entered  the  council-chamber. 
And,  in  the  very  embrace  of  women,  Cornelius 
Gallus,  the  Prtetor;  Tigillinus,  captain  of  the 
watch  at  Rome;  Ludovico,  son  of  Guide  de 
Gonzaga,  Marquis^ of  Mantua;  and  a  still 
worse  example,  Speusippus,  a  platonick  philo* 
sopher  ;*  and  one  or  our  Popes.  The  poor  Judge 
Bibius,  in  the  eight  days*  reprieve  h^  had  given 
a  criminal,  was  himself  caught  hold  bf,  his  own 
reprieve  of  life  being  expired. '^  And  Caius 
Julius,  the  physician,  while  anointing  the  eyes 
of  a  patient,  had  death  close  his  own ;"  and  if 
I  may  brin^  ui  an  example  of  my  own  blood, 
a  brother  of  mine.  Captain  St  Martin,  a  youo^ 
man  of  three  and  twenty  years  old,  who  had 
alreuly  given  sufficient  testimony  of  his  valour, 
playing  a  match  at  tennis,  received  a  blow  of 
a  ball  a  little  above  his  right  ear,  whiclh  though 
it  was  without  any  manner  or  sign  of  wound, 
or  depression  of  the  skull,  and  tl^ugh  he  took 
no  great  notice  of  it,  nor  so  much  as  sat  down 
to  repose  himself,  he  nevertheless  died  within 
five  or  six  hours  alter,  of  an  apoplexy  ooca- 
sioned  bv  that  blow. 

Which  so  frequent  and  common  examples 
passing  every  day  before  our  eyes,  how  is  it 
possible  a  man  should  disengage  himself  from 
the  thought  of  death ;  or  avow  fancying  that 
it  has  us  every  moment  by  the  collar]  What 
matter  is  it,  vou  will  say,  which  way  it  comes 
to  pass,  provided  a  man  does  not  terrify  himself 
with  the  expectation  1  For  my  part,  I  am  of 
this  mind,  and  by  whatever  means  one  could 
shield  ones-self  from  the  blow,  were  it  ynder  a 
calfs  skin;  I  am  not  the  man  to  shrink  fh>m  it ;  v 
^r  all  I  want  is  to  nass  my  time  pleasantly 
and  at  my  ease,  and  the  recreations  that  mostv 
\pntribute  to  it  I  take  hold  of;  as  to  the  rest,  \ 
as  little  glorious  and  exemplary  as  you  would 
desire. 

Pretulerim    *    *    *    delirus  inersque  videri, 
Dum  mea  delectent  mala  me,  vel  denique  foliant, 
Quam  sapere,  et  ringi.K 

**  As  fool,  or  sluggard,  let  me  censured  be. 
Whilst  either  fault  aces  pteaae  or  cozen  me. 
Rather  than  be  thought  wise,  and  feel  the  smart 
Of  a  perpetual  aciiiug  anxious  heart." 

But  'tis  folly  to  think  of  doing  any  thing  that 
wav.  People  go  and  come,  and  dance  and 
gad  about,  and  not  a  word  of  death.  All  this 
is  very  fine  while  it  lasts,  but  when  death  does 
come  eitlier  to  themselves,  or  their  wives,  or 


•  Philip,  or  as  some  say.  Lewis  VII.,  son  of  Louis  te 
Gros,  who  was  crowned  in  the  lifetime  of  his  ftther. 

•  Val.  Max.  ix.  13. 

f  Anacreon.    See  Val.  Max.  ix.  IS. 

8  Pliny,  JV^t.  H.  vii.  33.,  whence  are  also  uken  the  fbl- 
lowing  instances. 

•  Tertullian  mentions  this  in  bis  JSpoiogtties,  c  46.,  but 
without  absolutely  afiirming  it.  Diogenes  Laertius  says, 
on  the  contrary,  that  being  shattered  with  a  violent  palsy, 
and  broken  down  with  the  weight  <»f  old  age  and  vexatiou, 
Speusippus  put  an  end  to  his  own  life. 

u  Pliny,  vii.  53.    u  u.  lb.    J»  Horace,  l^pis.  u.  3, 136. 
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their  chQdreii,  or  their  friends,  surprising  them 
at  unawares,  uoprepared,  then  what  torments, 
what  outcries,  what  madness  and  despair 
overwhelm  them !  Did  70U  ever  see  any  thing 
so  subdued,  so  changed,  and  so  confounded  1 
A  man  must,  therefore,  make  himself  more 
early  ready  for  it;  and  this  brutish  negligence, 
even  could  it  lod^  in  the  brain  of  any  man  of 
sense,  which  I  thmk  utterly  impossible,  sells  us 
its  merchandize  too  dear.  Were  it  an  enemy 
that  could  be  avoided,  I  would  then  advise  to 
borrow  arms,  even  of  cowardice  itself,  to  that 
eSkcL  But  seeing  it  is  not,  and  that  it  will 
catch  yon  as  well  flying  and  plaving  the  poltroon, 
as  standing  to  it,  like  a  man  of  honour: 

Man  et  fiif Mem  peraequitur  finim, 
NecjMrdt  imbelli*  Juveaue 
roplitibot  timidoqua  terfo.> 

**  17o  ipeed  of  foot  can  rob  deatti  of  hii  prise. 
He  euia  the  hanMtrincs  of  the  man  Uiat  flies ; 
Nor  eparea  tin  fearftol  ttripling'ii  back  who  atarta 
Tb  ma  beyond  the  reach  of 's  mortal  darts." 

And  seeing  that  no  temper  of  arms  is  of  proof 
to  secure  us, — 

lOe  lieet  ferro,  eantus  ae  eondat  et  ere, 

i  ineluMim  protrabet  inde  caput  fl 


•  BUeld  thee  with  steel  or  brass,  advised  bv  dread, 
Dwtli  fkam  the  caaque  will  pull  thy  cautious  head  ;** 

let  US  leam  bravely  to  stand  our  ground  and 
fight  him.  And,  to  b^in  to  deprive  him  of  the 
greatest  advantage  he  has  over  us,  let  us  take 
a  way  quite  contrary  to  the  common  course. 
Let  us  disarm  him  of  his  strao^ness ;  let  us 
oonverse  and  be  &miliar  with  him,  and  have 
nothing  so  freauent  in  our  ■  thoughts  as  death : 
let  us,  upod  all  occasionB,  represent  him  in  all 
his  roost  dreadful  shanes  to  our  imagination. 
At  the  stumbling  of  a  norse,  at  the  idling  of  a 
tile,  at  the  least  prick  of  a  pin,  let  us  presently 
eoosider,  and  aay  to  ourselves,  *'Well,  and 
what  if  it  had  been  death  itself  V*  And  there- 
upon let  us  encourage  and  ibrtiiy  ourselves: 
let  us  evermore,  ami(&t  our  jollity  and  feasting, 
keep  the  remembrance  of  our  frail  condition 
before  our  eyes,  never  sufferinjg  ourselves  to  be 
so  &r  transported  with  our  delights  but  that  we 
have  some  mtervals  of  reflecting  upon  and  con- 
sidering how  many  several  ways  tiiis  jollity  of 
oura  trads  to  death,  and  with  how  many  traps 
it  threatens  us.  The  Egyptians  were  wont  to 
do  after  this  manner,  ^dko,  in  the  height  of 
their  feasting  and  mirth,  caused  a  dried  skeleton 
of  a  roan  to  be  brought  into  the  room  to  serve 
fir  8  memento  to  their  guesta* 

Onaeoi  crede  diem  tibi  diluzisse  sapremnm. 
Grata  auperreniet,  que  ncm  sperabitur,  bora.* 

**Tfaink  erety  day.  soon  as  the  day  is  past. 
Of  thy  life's  date  that  thou  hast  lived  the  last ; 
The  next  day's  Joyfiil  light  thine  eyes  shaU  see. 
As  anezpectad,  wflB  move  weieome  ba.** 

Where  death  waits  fbr  us  is  uncertain ;  let 
OS  every  where  look  fi>r  him.    The  premedita^ 


>llonee,<MLiii.S»14. 

•Bood-iLTa. 
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tion  of  death  is  the  premeditation  of  liberty; 
he  who  has  learnt  to  die  has  forgot  what  it  is 
to  be  a  slave.  There  is  nothing  of  evil  in  life 
for  him  who  rightly  comprehends  that  the  loss 
of  life  is  no  evil ;  to  know  how  to  die  delivers 
us  firom  all  subjection  and  constraint  Paulus  - 
^milius  answered  him  whom  the  ' 
King  of  Macedon,  his  prisoner,  sent 
him  that  he  would  not  lead  him  in  his  I 

**  r^t  hirn  pm)||>  t[|«|  «>^nr.>.t  t»  Kirnanlf  22 

in  IruLn,  in  all  things,  if  nature  do  not  help 
a  little,  it  is  very  hard  for  art  and  industry  to 
perform  anything  to  purpose.  I  am,  in  my 
own  nature,  n^  melancholy,  but  thoughtful; 
and  there  is  nothing  I  have  more  contmually 
entertained  myself  withal  than  the  imaginations 
of  death,  even  in  the  gayest  and  most  wanton 
time  of  my  life ; — 

Jocundum  dim  atas  florida  ver  agvet.« 

**  When  that  my  youth  rolled  on  in  pleasant  spring.** 

In  the  company  of  ladies,  and  in  the  height 
of  mirth,  some  have  perhaps  thought  me  pos- 
sessed with  some  jealousy,  or  meditating  upon 
the  uncertainty  of  some  imagined  hope,  whilst 
I  was  only  entertaining  myself  with  the  re- 
membrance of  some  one  surprised  a  few  days 
before  with  a  burning  fever,  of  which  he  died, 
returning  from  an  entertainment  like  this,  with 
his  head  full  of  idle  fancies  of  love  and  jollity, 
as  mine  was  then,  and  that,  for  aught  I  knew, 
the  same  destiny  was  attending  me. 

Jam  flierit,  neque  poet  unquam  revocare  Uoebit.' 

**  He  who  of  late  a  being  had'*mongst  men. 
Is  gone,  and  ne'er  to  be  recalled  again.** 

Yet  did  not  this  thought  wrinkle  my  forehead 
any  more  than  any  other.  No  doubt  it  is  im- 
possible but  we  must  feel  a  stin^  in  such  inuigi- 
nations  as  these,  at  first ;  but  with  ofUm  revolving 
them  in  a  man's  mind,  and  having  them  frequent 
in  our  thoughts,  they  at  last  become  so  familiar 
as  to  bo  00  trouble  at  all.  Otherwise  J,  for  my 
part,  should  be  in  perpetual  firight  and  frenzy ; 
for  never  man  was  so  distrustful  of  his  life,  never 
man  so  indifferent  for  its  duratioiL  Neither 
health,  which  I  have  hitherto  ever  enjoyed 
very  strong  and  vigorous,  and  very  seldom  in- 
terrupted, prolongs,  nor  sickness  contracts,  my 
hopes.  Every  minute  methinks  'tis  about  to 
enape  me ;  and  it  eternally  runs  in  my  mind 
that  what  may  be  done  to-morrow  may  be  done 
to-day.  Hazards  and  dangers  do  in  truth  little 
or  nothing  hasten  our  end ;  and  if  we  consider 
how  mao^  more  remain  and  hai^  over  our 
heads  beside  the  misfortune  that  immediately 
threatens  us,  we  shall  find  that  the  sound  and 
the  sick,  those  that  are  abroad  at  sea  and  those 
that  sit  by  the  fire ;  those  that  are  in  the  wars, 
and  those  that  sit  idle  at  home,  are  the  one  as 
near  it  as  the  other :  Nemo  aUerofragUior  et/, 
nemo  in  craatinum  sut  certior.*    "No  man 


•  Phit.  to  viU,  e.  17.    Cicero,  7We.  <ium,  ▼.  40. 

•  CatuUus,  IzvUi.  10.  v  Lncret.  UL  MB. 

•  Benee.  J^ise.  9L 
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is  more  frail  than  another,  nor  more  certain  of 
the  morrow.  For  any  thing  I  have  to  do  before 
I  die,  the  longest  leisure  would  appear  too  short, 
were  it  but  an  hour*s  business  I  had  to  do. 

A  friend  of  mine,  the  other  day,  turning  over 
my  table-book,  found  in  it  a  memorandum  of 
something  I  would  have  done  after  my  decease ; 
whereupon  I  told  him,  as  was  really  true, 
that,  though  I  was  no  more  than  a  leaguers 
distance  from  mv  own  house,  and  merry  and 
well,  yet  when  that  thins  came  into  my  head  I 
made  haste  to  write  it  down  there,  because  I 
was  not  certain  to  live  till  I  came  home.  As 
a  man  that  am  eternally  broodii^  over  my  own 
thoughts,  and  who  confine  them  to  my  own 
particular  concerns,  I  am  at  all  hours  as  well 
prepared  as  I  am  ever  like  to  be ;  and  death, 
whenever  he  shall  come,  can  bring  nothing 
along  with  him  I  did  not  expect  Ion?  before. 
We  should  always  (as  near  as  we  can)  be  booted 
and  spurred,  and  ready  to  go,  and,  above  all 
thmgs,  take  care  at  that  time  to  have  no 
business  with  any  one  but  ones-selfl 
auid  brevi  Ibrtes  Jacniamur  ero 

Muiun 

"  Why  cQt'Bt  tboa  out  rach  mighty  work,  vain  man  ? 
Whoae  life's  short  date's  comprised  in  oue  poor  span  J 

For  we  shall  then  find  work  enough  to 
without  any  need  of  addition.  One  oomplai 
more  than  of  death,  that  he  is  thereby  , 
vented  of  a  glorious  victory;  another  that 
must  die  before  he  has  married  his  daughter^ 
settled  and  educated  his  children ;  a  third 
only  troubled  that  he  roust  lose  the  societ 
his  wife;  a  fourth  the  conversation  of  his ' 
as  the  principal  concerns  of  his  being.  Foi 
part  I  am,  thanks  be  to  God,  at  this  instant  in 
sach  a  condition  that  I  am  ready  to  dislc " 
whenever  it  shall  please  him,  without  Any 
manner  of  regret  I  disengage  myself  throogh- 
out  from  all  worldly  relations :  my  leave  is  oon 
taken  of  all  but  myself.    Never  did  any  one 

I  prepare  to  bid  adieu  to  the  world  more  t  bso- 
utely  and  purely,  and  to  shake  hands  witl  all 
manner  of  mterest  in  it,  than  I  expect  U  do. 
The  deadest  deaths  are  the  best' 


•T —  miaer  I  O  miser :  (aiant)  omnia  ademit 
Una  dies  infesu  mihi  tot  pmmia  yits.t 

*«  Wretch  that  I  am  (they  ery),  one  fhtal  day 
Bo  many  joys  of  life  has  snatdied  away.** 

And  the  builder, 

manent  (says  be)  opera  intermpta,  min«qu 

Maronam  ingentes,  aquataque  macliina  oolo.« 

**The  mounds,  the  works,  the  walls  neglected  liev 
BlMurt  of  tbeir  promised  lieigfat,  that  seemed  to  tt  vat 
the  sky.'*  , 

A  man  must  design  nothing  that  will  requiil  so 
much  time  to  the  finishing,  or  at  least  witli  no 


such  passionate  desire  to  see  it  brought  to  a 
conclusion.    We  are  bom  to  action. 

COm  mofiar,  medium  solvar  et  inter  opua.' 

**  When  death  shall  oome,  he  me  will  find 
Engaged  on  somettiing  I've  deslgnU" 

I  would  always  have  a  man  to  be  doing,  and 
as  much  as  in  him  liigs,  to  extend  and  spin  out 
the  offices  of  life ;  jand  then  let  death  take 
me  planting  cabbages,  but  without  any  careful 
thought  of  him,  anf  much  less  of  my  garden's 
not  being  finished.  I  saw  one  die,  who,  at  his 
last  gasp,  seemed  to  be  concerned  at  nothing 
so  much  as  that  destiny  was  about  to  cut  th^ 
thread  of  a  history  he  was  then  compiling, 
when  he  was  got  no  farther  than  the  fifleenth 
or  sixteenth  of  our  kings. 

nind  in  his  rebus  non  addunt,  nee  tibi  earam 
Jam  desiderium  rerum,  super  insidet  una.* 

y  tell  us  not,  that,  dying,  we're  no  more 
"^  Ldeaire  of  things  as  heretofore.*' 

We  should  discharge  ourselves  from  these  vulgar 
and  hurtful  humours  and  concern&  To  Uiis 
purpose  it  was  that  men  first  jMit  the  places  of 
sepulture,  the  dormitories  of^  the  dead,  near 
adjoining  to  the  churches,  and  in  the  most  fre- 
auented  places  of  the  city,  to  accustom  (says 
Lycurgus)  the  common  people,  women,  and 
children,  that  they  should  not  be  startled  at  the 
sight  of  a  dead  corpse ;  and  to  the  end  that  the 
continual  sight  of  bones,  graves,  monuments, 
and  funeral  obsequies,  shomd  keep  us  in  mind 
of  our  firail  conditbn.'' 

auinetiam  ezhllarare  viris  convivia  cftde 
Mos  ollm,  et  miscere  epulis  spectacula  dira 
Certantum  ferro,  sepi  et  super  ipsa  cadentiim 
Pocula,  resperais  non  parco  sanguine  mensis.* 

*'  TwBS  therefore  that  the  ancients  at  their  feasts 
With  tragic  slaughter  used  to  treat  their  guesu ; 
Making  tbeir  fencers,  with  their  uimofft  spite, 
Bkiil,  force,  and  fury  in  tbeir  presence  fight ; 
Till  stream*  of  blood  o*erfIow*d  the  spacious  hall, 
Crims*ning  tbeir  uUes,  drinking-eups,  and  alL" 

And  as  the  Egyptians  after  their  feasts  were 
wont  to  present  the  company  with  a  great 
image  of  death,  by  one  that  cried  out  to  them, 
**  Drink  and  be  merry,  for  such  shalt  thou  be 
when  thou  art  dead;'*  so  it  is  my  custom  to 
have  death  not  only  in  mv  imagination,  but 
continually  in  my  mouth.  Neither  is  there  any 
thing  of  which  I  am  so  inquisitive,  and  dejjight. 
to  inform  myself,  as  the  manner  of  men*s 
deaths,  their  words,  looks,  and  gestures;  nor 
any  places  in  history  I  am  so  intent  upon ;  and 
it  is  manifest  enough,  by  my  crowding  in  ex- 
amples of  this  kind,  that  I  have  a  particular 
fimcy  for  that  subject  If  I  were  a  writer  of  _ 
books,  I  would  compile  a  register,  with  a  com- 
ment, of  the  various  deaths  of  men;  and  it 


1  Horace,  Od.  ii.  16, 17. 

*  Death  is  here  considered  as  the  introduction  and  actual 

aour 
.     .  t  state 

the  less  ought  the  passage  to  terrify  us.  This  comes  up  very 
near  to  the  import  of  that  bold  and  enigmatical  expresrion 
of  Montaigne,  vis.  *•  That  the  deadest  deaths  are  the  best." 


passaae  to  a  state  of  insensihilitv  which  puts  a  period  to  o 
life.   The  more  silently  and  rapidly  we  amve  to  that  alt 


•  Lucret  iii.  911. 

V  ^    The  text  has  peudmL 


•  Ovid,  Amor.  ii.  10,  36. 
1  Plutarch,  in  viU, 

•  8Uiusltalicas,ii.51. 


•  LoereL  01. 913. 
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eould  not  but  be  useful,  for  he  who  sboald 
teach  men  to  die  would  at  the  same  time  teach 
them  to  live.  Dicearchus  made  one,  to  which 
he  gave  some  snch  title ;  but  it  was  designed 
for  another  and  lesa  profitable  end.'  Perad- 
veDtuie  some  one  may  object,  and  say  that  the 

pain  and  terror  of  dying  indeed 
•d?  ^tS^  ^**®  ^  infinitely  exceed  all  man- 
ihink  oS^th  ner  of  imagination  that  the  best 
MoKhud.        fencer  will  be  quite  out  of  his 

play  when  it  comes  to  the  push. 
But,  let  them  say  what  they  will,  to  premedi- 
tate it  is  doubtless  a  very  great  advantage ;  and 
besides,  is  it  nothing  to  get  so  far,  at  least,  with- 
oat  any  visible  disturbance  or  alteration]  But 
moreover  Nature  herself  does  assist  and  en- 
courage us.  If  the  death  be  sudden  and  vio- 
lent, we  have  not  leisure  to  fear;  if  otherwise, 
I  find  that  as  I  engage  further  in  my  disease,  I 
oatarally  enter  into  a  certain  loathing  and  dis- 
dain of  life.  I  find  I  have  much  more  ado  to 
digest  this  resolution  of  dying  when  I  am  well 
in  health  than  when  sick,  lanfuishinff  of  a 
fever;  and  by  how  much  I  have  less  to  do  with 
the  comforts  of  life,  I  even  begin  to  lose  the 
relish  and  pleasure  of  them,  and  by  so  much  I 
look  upon  death  with  less  terror ;  which  makes 
me  hope  that  the  further  I  remove  from  the 
first,  and  the  nearer  I  approach  to  the  latter, 
I  Eholl  sooner  strike  a  bargain,  and  with  less 
unwillingness  exchange  the  one  for  the  other. 
And,  as  f  have  experienced  in  other  occurrences 
what  Cesar  says,  ^  That  things  often  appear 
greater  to  us  at  a  distance  than  near  at  hand,'*' 
I  have  fcund  that,  being  well,  I  have  had  dis- 
eases in  much  greater  Iwrror  than  when  really 
afflicted  with  them.  The  vigour  wherein  I  now 
am,  and  the  jdlity  and  delight  wherein  I  now 
live,  make  the  contrary  estate  appear  in  so 
^reat  a  disproportion  to  my  present  condition, 
that  by  imagination  I  magnify  and  make  those 
inconveniences  twice  greater  than  they  are,  and 
'  them  to  be  much  more  troublesome 
find  them  really  to  be,  when  they  lie  the 
~  upon  me,  and  I  hope  to  find  death 

at  observe  in  the  ordinary  changes 
and  declinations  our  constitutions  daily  suner, 
how  nature  deprives  us  of  all  sight  and  sense 
of  our  bodily  decay.  What  remains  to  an  old 
man  of  the  vigour  of  his  youth  and  better  days? 

Bm!  miilnis  vltB  portio  quanu  manet  !* 

"  Alu!  bow  niiall  a  part  of  life's  short  stage 
JUaaiiis  to  tnvellers  advanced  in  age !" 

Cnar,  to  an  old  weather-beaten  soldier  of  his 
guards,  who  came  to  ask  him  leave  that  he 
mifffat  kill  himself;  taking  notice  of  his  withered 
bcOT  and  decrepid  motion,  pleasantly  answered, 
"Thou  fimciest,  then,  that  thou  art  yet  alive  " 
Should  a  man  &11  into  the  aches  and  imi 


tCieeio.de  q|b.U.S. 

*/>•  lUa»  OmlUe^,  Til.  80. 

>]|axunan,  EUg.  i.  16 ;  IX  fanbi^-QMu. 


tencies  of  age  fh>m  a  sprightly  and  vigorous 
youth,  on  the  sudden,  I  do  not  think  humanity 
capable  of  enduring  such  a  change.  But  nar> 
ture  leading  us  by  the  hand  an  easy,  and,  as  it 
were,  an  insensible  pace,  little  by  little,  step  by 
step,  conducts  us  gently  to  that  miserable  con- 
dition, and  by  that  means  makes  it  familiar  to 
us,  so  that  we  perceive  not,  nor  are  sensible  of 
the  stroke  then,  when  our  youth  dies  in  us, 
though  it  be  r^ly  a  harder  death  than  the 
final  dissolution  of  a  languishing  body,  which  is 
only  the  death  of  old  age ;  forasmuch  as  the 
fall  is  not  so  great  fixjm  an  uneasy  being  to 
none  at  all,  as  it  is  from  a  sprightly  and  florid 
being  to  one  that  is  unwieldy  and  painful. 
The  bodv,  when  bowed  beyond  its  natural 
spring  of*^  strength,  has  less  force  either  to  rise 
with,  or  support,  a  burthen ;  and  it  is  with  the 
soul  the  same,  and  therefore  it  is  that  we  are  to 
raise  her  up  firm  and  erect  against  the  power 
of  this  adversary.  For  as  it  is  impossible  she 
should  ever  be  at  rest  or  at  peace  within  herself 
whilst  she  stands  in  fear  of  it,  so  if  she  once  can 
assure  herself,  she  may  boast  (which  is  a  thinj, 
as  it  were,  above  human  condition)  that  it  is 
impossible  that  disquiet,  anxiety,  or  fear,  or  any 
other  disturbance,  should  inliabit  or  have  any 
place  in  her. 

^on  vultus  instantis  tyranni 

Mente  quatit  8olid&:  neque  Auster 
Dux  inquieti  tarbidus  Adrin, 
Nee  fulminantis  magna  Jovis  manua.* 

••  A  soul  well  settled  is  not  to  be  shook 
With  an  incensed  tyrant's  threarning  look ; 
Nor  can  loud  Auster  once  that  heart  dismay, 
The  ruffling  Prince  of  stormy  Adria ; 
Nor  yet  th*^  uplifted  hand  of  mighty  Jove, 
Though  charg'd  with  thunder,  such  a  temper  move.** 

She'is  then  become  sovereign  of  all  her  lusts  and 
passions,  mistress  of  necessitv,  shame,  poverty, 
and  all  the  other  injuries  of  fortune.  Let  us 
therefore,  as  many  of  us  as  can,  get  this  advan- 
tage, which  is  the  true  and  sovereign  liberty 
here  on  earth,  and  that  fortifies  us  wherewithal 
to  defy  violence  and  injustice,  and  to  contemn 
prisons  and  chains. 

—  in  manicis  et 
Compedibus,  sevo  te  sub  custode  tenebo. 
Ipse  Deus,  simiil  atque  volam.  me  solvet.    Opinor, 
Hog  sentit:  moriar;  Mors  ultima  linea  rerum  est.* 

**  *  With  bolts  and  chains  111  load  thy  hands  and  Ibec, 
And  to  a  surly  keeper  thee  commit.'— 
But  let  him  show  his  worst  of  cruelty, 
The  gods  propitious  soon  will  set  me  ftee; 
By  death  release  me,  that  full  comfort  brings. 
For  death 's  the  utmost  term  of  human  things. 

Our  very  religion  itself  has  no  surer  human 
mdation  than  the  contempt  of 

Not  only  the  argument  2?dear?SR 

f  reason  invites  us  to  it, — ^fbr  tain  foundation 

by  should  we  fear  to  lose  a  of«»iKi?»»- 

thing  which,  being  lost,  can  never  be  missed 

or  lamented? — but,  also,  seeing  that  we  are 


teath. 


•  Beneea,  Ej^.  77. 
mt.  Od.  iii.  3.  3. 

•  fioraee,  EfUt.  i.  16.  7^ 
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threatened  by  so  many  sorts  of  deaths,  is  it  not 
infinitely  worse  eternally,  to  fear  them  all  than 
once  to  underso  one  of  themi  And  what 
matter  is  it  when  it  shall  happen,  since  it  is 
inevitable  oncel  To  him  that  told  Socrates, 
*'The  thirty  tyrants  have  sentenced  thee  to 
death"— "And  nature  them,"  said  he.»  What 
a  ridiculous  thing  it  is  to  trouble  and  afflict 
ourselves  about  tSi'mg  the  only  step  that  is  to 
deliver  us  from  all  misery  and  trouble !  As  our 
birth  brought  us  the  birth  of  all  thin^  so  in 
our  death  is  the  death  of  all  things  mcluded. 
And  therefore  to  lament  and  take  on  that  we; 
sfaall  not  be  alive  a  hundred  years  hence  is  the 
same  folly  as  to  be  sorry  we  were  not  alive  a. 
hundred  years  aga  Death  is  the  beginning  of 
another  life.  So  did  we  weep,  and  so  much  it{ 
cost  us  to  enter  into  this,  and  so  did  we  put  off 
our  former  veil  in  entering  into  it  Nothing 
can  be  grievous  that  is  but  once;  and  is  if 
reasonable  so  long  to  fear  a  thing  that  will  so 
soon  be  dispatched  ?  A  long  life  and  a  short 
are  by  death  made  all  one ;  ror  there  is  no  long 
nor  short  to  things  that  are  no  more.  Aristotle 
tells  us  that  there  are  certain  little  beasts  upoi^ 
the  banks  of  the  river  Hypanis  that  never  livei 
above  a  day ;  they  which  die  at  eight  of  the. 
clock  in  the  morning  die  in  their  youth,  and, 
those  that  die  at  five  in  the  evening  in  their; 
extremest  age.'  Which  of  us  would  not  lau£^h 
to  see  this  moment  of  continuance  put  into  the 
consideration  of  weal  or  woe  ?  Yet  the  most, 
and  the  least  of  ours,  in  comparison  of  eternity, 
or  even  to  the  duration  of  mountains,  rivers, 
stars,  trees,  ngyt  of^-aome  animals,  is  no  less 
ridiculous.'  /But  Nature  compels  us  to  it: 
"Go  out  of  this  world,"  says  she, 
"as  you  entered  it;  the  same 
passage  you  made  from  death  to 
life,  without  pasMon  or  fear,  the 
sameycrier  the  same  manner,  repeat  from  life 
to  d^h.  Your  death  is  a  part  of  the  order  of 
le  universe,  'tis  a  part  of  the  life  of  the  world. 


Death  a  part 
the  order  of 
univerae. 


•    *    *    *    Inter  lemortaleiinutaaTiyaiit; 
Et^  quasi  cursores,  vits  lampada  tradunt.« 

**  Among  themselves  mankind  alternate  live. 
And  life's  tirigbt  torch  to  the  next  runner  give.** 

"Shall  I  change,  to  please  you,  so  admirable 
a  system  1  'Tis  the  condition  of  your  creation ; 
death  is  a  part  of  you,  and  whilst  you  endeavour 
to  evade  it,  you  avoid  yourselves.  This  very 
being  of  yours,  that  you  now  enjoy,  is  equally 
divided  betwixt  life  and  death.  The  day  of 
your  birth  is  one  day's  advance  towards  the 
grave. 

Prima,  qun  vitam  dedit.  hora  earpeit.* 

•*  The  hour  that  flnt  gave  life  its  breath. 
Was  a  whole  hour's  advance  to  death.'* 


Nasoentes  morimur ;  flnisque  ab  origine  pendet.* 

J       *'  As  we  are  bom,  we  die ;  and  our  life's  end 
I  Upon  our  life's  beginning  doth  depend." 

"Every  day  that  you  live  you  purloin  from  life, 
you  live  at  the  expense  of  life  itself:  the  per- 
petual work  of  your  whole  life  is  but  to  lay 
the  foundation  of  death;  you  are  in  death 
whilst  you  live,  because  you  still  are  after  death 
when  you  are  no  more  alive.  Or  if  you  had 
rather  have  it  so,  you  are  dead  after  life,  but 
dyin^  all  the  while  you  live ;  and  death  handles 
the  dying  more  rudely,  and  more  feelingly,  and 
essentially  than  the  dead.  If  you  have  made 
your  profit  of  life  you  have  had  enough  of  it, 
go  your  way  satisfied. 

Cur  non  ut  plenus  vitc  con vi via  receditP 

"  Why  should'st  not  go,  like  a  AiU  gorged  cueat. 
Bated  with  lift,  as  he  is  with  a  feast  f* 

If  you  have  not  known  how  to  make  the  best 
use  of  it,  and  if  it  was  unprofitable  to  you,  what 
need  you  care  to  lose  iti  to  what  eiod  would 
you  desire  longer  to  keep  iti 

cur  amplius  addere  quseris  (omne) 

Rursum  quod  pereat  male  et  ingratum  oocidat.* 

*'  Why  wouldst  renew  thy  timef  to  what  intent 
Live  o'er  again  a  liA  that  was  ill  spent  r* 

"Life  in  itself  is  neither  good  nor  evil :  it  is  the 
scene  of  good  or  evil,  as  you  make  it;  and  if 
lyou  have  lived  a  long  day  you  have  seen  all. 
[One  day  is  eoual  and  like  to  all  other  days; 
Hliere  is  no  other  light,  no  other  night  This 
Krery  sun,  this  moon,  these  very  stars,  this  very 
prder  and  revolution  of  things,  are  all  the  same 
voar  ancestors  enjoyed,  and  that  shall  also 
entertain  your  posterity. 

\        Non  alium  vJdere  patrea,  aliumve  nepotea 
I        Aspicient.* 

f     "  Your  grandsires  saw  no  other  things  of  old, 
y       Nor  shall  your  grandsons  other  things  behold." 

*<  And  come  the  worst  that  can  come,  the  dis- 
Cfribution  and  varietv  of  all  the  acts  of  my 
oomedy  is  performed  in  a  year.  If  you  have 
observed  the  revolution  of  four  seasons,  they 
comprehend  the  infiincy,  the  youth,  the  virility, 
and  the  old  age  of  the  world.  The  year  has 
played  his  part,  and  knows  no  other  trick  thaa 
to  begin  and  repeat  the  same  again:  it  will 
always  be  the  same  thing. 

Versamur  ibidem,  atque  insumus  usque.» 

**We  yearly  tread  but  one  perpetual  round. 
We  ne'er  strike  out,  but  beat  the  former  ground." 

Atque  in  se  sua  per  vestigia  volvitur  anntta.>i 

'*  The  year  rolls  on  within  itself  again.'* 

"I  have   no  mind   to   create 
recreations. 


I  Diog.  Laert.  in  vitd.    Cicero,  TWc  Qum».  i.  40. 

«  Gioero,  Tiue.  Qnat.  i.  39. 

•  Seneca,  Omsol.  ad  Mart,  c  90. 

«  Lucretius,  ii.  75.  Alluding  to  the  Athenian  games, 
wherein  those  that  ran  a  race  carried  torches  in  their  bands ; 
and  their  race  being  done,  delivered  them  into  the  hands  of 
tbvae  that  ran  next. 


you  any  new 


»  Seneca,  Hareulfur.  act  iii.  chor.  verse  874. 

•  Manilitts,  Astronom.  iv.  10. 

y  Lucret.  iii.  OSl.  •  Id.  ib.  MS. 

•  Manilius,  i.  flSa 
»  Lucret.  iii.  1003.  u  Vlig .  Gttrf.  U.  408. 
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Nam  Ubi  pnsuaea  quod  miidiiner,  inveniamque 
Uuod  pUceat  nihil  est ;  eadem  aunt  omnia  semper.^ 

I  •*Moie  pleaaores  tiMn  are  made  lime  will  not  frame. 
For  to  all  times  all  things  shall  be  the  same.** 

**  Give  place  to  others,  as  others  have  given 
ikce  to  yoa.  Equality  is  the  soal  of  equity.' 
can  complain  of  being  oomprehended  in 
the  same  destiny  wherein  all  are  involved  i 
Besidesi  live  as  long  as  you  can,  you  shall  by 
that  nothing  shorten  the  time  that  you  are  to 
lie  dead:  'tis  all  to  no  purpose;  you  shall  be 
ivery  whit  as  long  in  the  condition  you  so 
fear,  as  though  you  had  died  at  nurse. 

Lacei  qoot  tis  vivendo  vincere  secla, 

Mora  Klerna  tamen  nihilominus  ilia  manebit.* 

'*  And,  live  as  many  afes  as  you  will, 
Death  De*eithelesa  shall  be  eternal  still.** 

''And  yet  I  will  place  you  in  such  a  condition 
yoa  shall  have  no  reason  to  be  displeased : 

In  Terft  neseis  nnllum  fbre  morte  alium  te, 
Qni  poasit  vivus  tibi  te  lugere  peremptum. 


>*  When  dead,  a  living  self  thou  canst  not  have, 
Or  to  lament  or  trample  on  thy  grave." 

^Nor  shall  joa  so  much  as  wish  fi>r  the  life 
I  are  so  concerned  about 


r 


I 

I 


Ncc  aibi  siuai  faisfiunn  turn  m  vitamqus  rtqmiriL 

•  %  *  m 

Kee  desideriom  nostri  nos  afficit  oUiun.* 

**  Life  nor  ourwlves  we  wish  in  that  estate, 
Nor  thoughts  of  what  we  were  at  first  create.** 

■'Death  were  less  to  be  feared  than  nothing, 
there  could  be  anything  less  than  nothing. 

multo  mortem  minus  ad  nos  esse  putandum, 

Si  minib  ease  potest  quim  quod  nihil  esse  videmus.* 

'-  II  less  than  nothing  anything  can  show, 
IXsaib  then  would  both  appear  and  would  be  so.** 

Neither  can  it  any  way  concern  you  whether 

foa  are  living  or  dead:  living,  by  reason  that 

rou  are  still  in  being ;  dead,  hecause  you  are 

10   more.     Moreover  no  one  dies  before   his 

KMir ;  and  the  time  you  leave  behind  was  no 

i  norc  yours  than  that  was  lapsed  and  gone  before 

;  ou  cime  into  the  world ;  nor  does  it  any  more 

i  oDcem  you. 

B<apiee  enim  quim  nil  ad  nos  ante  acta  vetustaa 
Temporis  a;terni  fuerit.' 

'« Ix  ok  back,  and  tbo*  times  past  eternal  were. 
In  those  befiice  us,  yet  had  we  no  share.** 

<*  Wherever  your  life  ends,  it  is  all  there; 

t  either  does  the  utility  of  living  consist  in  the 

>agth  of  days,  but  in  the  well  husbanding  and 

nproving  of  time ;  and  a  man  mav  have  con- 

inued  in  the  world  longer  than  the  ordinary 

1  ze  of  man  that  has  yet  lived  but  a  little  while. 

lake  use  of  time  while  it  is  present  with  you. 

depends  upon  your  will,  and  not  upon  the 


1 


1  Luret.  Hi.  057. 
■  Id.  ib.  1103. 
«U.ibL»a 
vjiibiaSS. 


sld.ib.ni. 
•  ld.ih.98. 


•  Benec  JS^i$t,  80. 

•  Id.  ib.  0». 
•Id.  U.  579. 


number  of  days,  to  have  a  sufficient  length  of 
life.  Is  it  possible  you  can  ever  imae^ne  you 
will  not  arrive  at  the  place  towards  which  you 
are  continually  ^oing?  and  yet  there  is  no 
journey  but  hath  its  end.  And,  if  company  will 
make  it  more  pleasant  or  more  easy  to  yoUf 
does  not  all  the  world  go  the  self-same  way  ? 

— — -  omnia  te  vita  perfUncta  sequentur.* 

**  When  thou  dost  die,  let  this  thy  comfbrt  be. 
That  all  the  world,  by  turn,  must  foUow  thee.'* 

'*  Does  not  all  the  world  dance  the  same  dance 
that  you  dol  Is  there  any  tiling  that  does  not 
grow  old  as  well  as  you  1  A  tfjousand  men,  a 
Uioueand  animals,  and  a  thousand  other  crea- 
tures, die  at  the  same  moment  that  you  expire. 

Nam  nox  nulla  diem,  neque  nnctem  aurora  secuta  est. 
Qua  non  audierit  mistos  vaxitibiis  cjrris 
Ploratus  mortis  comites,  et  fuueris  atri.* 

"  No  night  succeeds  the  day,  nor  morning*8  light 
Riies  to  chase  the  sullen  sliades  of  nigbt ; 
Wherein  there  is  not  heard  the  dismal  groans 
Of  dying  men  miz'd  with  the  woful  moans 
Of  living  friends,  and  with  the  mournful  cries 
And  dirges  fitting  lUn'ral  obsequies.*' 

^  To  what  end  should  rou  recoil,  since  yon 
cannot  go  back?  You  nave  seen  examples 
enough  of  those  who  have  been  glad  to  die, 
thereby  being  manifestly  delivered  from  intole- 
rable miseries;  but  have  you  talked  with  any 
of  those  who  found  a  disadvantage  by  it?  It 
must  therefore  needs  be  very  fix)lish  to  condemn 
a  thing  you  have  neitlier  experienced  in  your 
own  nerson,  nor  by  that  of  any  dther.  Why 
dost  tnou  complain  of  me  and  destiny  ?  Do  we 
do  thee  any  wrong?  Is  it  for  thee  to  govern 
us,  or  for  us  to  dispose  of  thee?  Though  per- 
ad venture  thy  age  may  not  be  accomplished, 
yet  thy  life  i&  A  man  of  low  stature  is  a 
whole  man  as  well  as  a  giant;  neither  men  nor 
their  lives  are  measur^  by  the  ell.  Chiron 
refused  to  be  immortal,  when  he  was  acquainted 
with  the  conditions  under  which  he  was  to 
enjoy  it,  by  the  god  of  time  itself  and  its  dura- 
tion, his  father  Saturn.  Do  but  seriously  con- 
sider how  much  more  insupportable  an  immortal 
and  painful  life  would  be  to  man  than  what  I 
have  already  designed  him.^  If  you  had  not 
death  to  ease  you  of  your  pains  and  cares,  you 
would  eternally  curse  me  for  having  deprived 
you  of  the  benefit  of  dyin^.  I  have,  'tis  true, 
mixed  a  little  bitterness  in  it,  to  the  end  that, 
seeing  of  what  conveniency  and  use  it  is,  yoa 
might  not  too  greedily  and  indiscreetly  seek 
and  embrace  it:  and  that  you  might  be  so 
established  in  this  moderation,  as  neither  to 
nauseate  life,  nor  have  any  antipathy  for  dying, 
which  I  have  decreed  vou  shall  once  do,  I  have 
tempered  the  one  and  the  other  betwixt  pleasure 
and  pain.    Twas  I  that  first  taught  Thales, 


u  **  Bi  nous  etions  immortels,  nous  serions  des  %tn§  trte 
mis^rables.  BL  Ton  nous  oifrait  Pimmortalit^  sur  la  terre, 
qui  est-ee  qui  voadrait  accepter  ee  txiste  prteent  r— IUmi» 
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the  most  eminent  of  all  your  sages,  that  to  live 
and  die  were  indifferent;  which  made  him 
very  wisely  answer  him  who  asked  him,  **  Why 
then  did  he  not  dieT*  *' Because,*'  said  he, 
••  it  is  indifierent"  *  The  elements  of  water, 
earth,  fire,  and  air,  and  the  other  parts  of  this 
creation  of  mine,  are  no  more  the  instruments 
of  thy  life  than  thev  are  of  thy  deatli.  Why 
dost  thou  fear  thy  last  dayl  it  contributes  no 
more  to  thv  dissolution  than  every  one  of  the 
rest  The  last  step  is  not  the  cause  of  lassitude ; 
it  does  but  confess  it  Every  day  travels 
towards  death;  the  last  only  arrives  at  it"' 
These  are  the  good  lessons  our  Mother  Nature 
teaches. 
I  have  often  considered  with  myself  whence 
it  should  proceed  that  in  war  the 
appMnMMs  image  of  death,  whether  we  look 
dreadflii  on  the  upon  it  as  to  our  own  particular 
^  «  hSS?*  ^^ng^r  ^  that  of  another,  should 
without  comparison  appear  less 
dreadful  than  at  home  in  our  own  houses  (for  if 
it  were  not  so,  it  would  be  an  army  of  whining 
milksops) ;  and  that  being  still  in  all  places  the 
same,  there  should  be,  notwithstanding,  much 
more  assurance  in  peasants  and  the  meaner 
sort  of  people  than  in  others  of  better  quality 
and  education ;  and  I  do  verily  believe  that  it 
is  those  terrible  ceremonies  and  preparations 
wherewith  we  set  it  out  that  more  terrify  us 
than  the  thing  itself.  An  entirely  new  way  of 
living,  the  cries  of  mothers,  wives,  and  children, 
the  visits  of  astonished  and  afflicted  friends, 
the  attendance  of  pale  and  blubbering  servants, 
a  dark  room  set  round  with  burning  tapers,  our 
beds  environed  with  physicians  and  divines; 
in  short,  nothing  but  ghostliness  and  horror 
round  about  us,  render  it  so  formidable  that 
a  man  almost  fiincies  himself  dead  and  buried 
already.  Children  are  afraid  even  of  those  they 
love  best,  and  are  best  acquainted  with,  when 
disguised  in  a  vizor,  and  so  are  we :  the  vizor 
must  be  removed  as  well  from  things  as  persons ;' 
which  being  taken  away,  we  shall  find  nothing 
underneath  but  the  very  same  death  that  a 
mean  servant  or  a  poor  chamber-maid  died  a 
day  or  two  ago,  without  any  manner  of  appre- 
hension or  concern.  Happy  therefore  is  the 
death  that  deprives  us  of  the  leisure  for  such 
grand  prep.arations! 


CHAPTER  XX. 

OF  TH£  FORCC  OF  IMAOINATION. 

Fortii  itnag^tuUio  generat  casum.    *'  A  strong 
imagination  creates  what  it  imagines,"  say  the 


1  Diog.  Laertiuf,  in  vitA. 

•  Lucretius,  iii.  9i5,  kjc  Seneca,  EpuU  13.  Id.  on  the 
Sk0rtMs»  tf  I4f9.  *  Senec  ^i»t.  S4. 

«  Seneca,  the  Rhetorician,  from  whom  Montairne  must 
have  taken  this  story,  does  not  say  that  Oallus  Vibius  lost 
his  reason  by  endeavouring  to  comprehend  the  essence  of 
madness,  but  by  too  studious  an  application  to  imitate  its 
motions.  As  this  Gallus  was  a  rhetorician  by  professioii,  he 


imagined  that  the  transports  ormadnePS,well  represented  in 
dialogue,  would  charm  his  audience;  and  took  so  much 
pains  to  play  the  madman  in  jest>  that  he  became  so  in 
earnest.  He  is  the  only  niau  [  ever  knew  (says  Seneca) 
that  became  mad,  not  by  aocident,.but  by  au  act  of  judg- 
menl.— Ckmtrooers.  ix.  S. 

•  Lucretius,  iv.  1029.   Montai|rne  has  rendered  the  meaii. 
ing  of  the  passage  in  the  preceding  sentence. 


schoolmen.  I  am  one  of  those  who  are  most  | 
sensible  of  the  power  of  imagination :  every  I 
one  is  jostled,  but  some  are  quite  overthrown  by  \ 
iL  It  has  a  very  great  impression  upon  me; 
and  I  make  it  my  business  to  avoid,  wanting 
force  to  resist  iL  I  could  live  by  the  sole  help 
of  healthful  and  jolly  company.  The  very 
sight  of  another*6  pain  greatly  pains  roe ;  and 
I  often  go  entirely  into  the  feelings  of  a  third 
person,  and  share  with  him  in  his  torment  A 
perpetual  coueh  in  another  tickles  my  lunn 
and  throat  I  more  unwillingly  visit  the  sick, 
in  whom  I  am  by  duty  interested,  than  those  I 
care  not  for,  and  to  whom  I  am  less  bound. 
I  take  possession  of  the  disease  I  look  at,  and 
do  not  at  all  wonder  that  fancy  should  firive 
fevers,  and  sometimes  kill  such  as  allow  or  too 
much  scope  and  are  too  willing  to  entertain  it 
Simon  Thomas  was  a  great  physician  of  his 
time;  and  I  remember  that,  happening'  one 
day  at  Thoulouse  to  meet  him  at  a  rich  old 
fellow's  house,  who  was  troubled  with  bad  lunes, 
and  discoursing  with  his  patient  about  Uie 
method  of  his  cure,  he  told  him  that  one  th'mg 
which  would  be  very  conducing  to  it  was  to 
give  me  such  occasion  to  be  pleased  with  his 
company  that  I  might  come  often  to  see  him, 
by  which  means,  and  by  fixing  his  eyes  upon 
the  freshness  of  my  complexion,  and  his  ima^- 
nation  upon  the  sprightliness  and  vigour  that 
glowed  in  my  youth,  and  possessing  all  his 
senses  with  the  flourishing  state  wherein  I  then 
was,  his  habit  of  body  might,  peradventure,  be 
amended ;  but  he  forgot  to  say  that  mine  at  the 
same  time  might  be  made  worse.  Gallus  Vibius 
so  long  cudgelled  his  brains  to  find  out  the 
essence  and  motions  of  madness  that  in  the 
end  he  went  quite  out  of  his  wits,  and  to  such  a 
decree  that  he  could  never  after  recover  his 
judgment;  and  he  might  brag  that  he  was 
become  mad  by  too  much  wisdom.^  Some  there 
are  who  through  fear  anticipate  the  hangman ; 
like  him  whose  eyes  being  unbound  to  have  his 
pardon  read  to  him,  was  found  dead  upon  the 
scafibid  by  the  stroke  of  ima£(ination.  We 
start,    tremble,  turn   pale,   and 

blush,  as  we  are  variously  moved  imagination 
I       •         •     ^  •  J   i_    •  occasions  dia- 

by  imagination;  and  being  co-  eases  and 
vered  over  head  and  ears  in  bed,  death, 
feel  our  bodies  so  agitated  with 
its  power  as  even  sometimes  to  expire.    And 
boilinff  youth,  when  &st  asleep,  grows  so  warm 
with  mncy,  as  in  a  dream  to  satisfy  its  amorous 
desires : 

Ut,  quasi  trans&ctis  sepft  omnibus  rebus,  proflindant 
Fluminis  ingentes  fluctus,  vestemque  cruentent.* 

And  although  it  be  no  new  thing  to  see 
horns  grown  in  a  night  on  the  forehead  of  one 
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that  faad  ncme  wben  be  went  to  bed,  yet  what 
befel  CipfMxa*  King  of  Italy,  is  very  memo- 
nUe;  who  having  one  day  been  a  very  de- 
liffhied  epectator  of  a  ball-baitinff,  and  bavin^ 
•S  the  night  dreamt  that  he  haa  horns  on  his 
head,  did,  by  the  force  of  imaginatioD,  really 
ciuae  them  to  grow  there.^  PasBum  made  the 
no  of  Crmeoe  to  speak,  who  was  born  dumb, 
thos  snpplying  him  with  that  which  Nature 
bid  denied  him.'  And  Antiochus  fell  into  a 
fefer,  inflamed  with  the  beauty  of  Stratonice, 
too  dieeply  imprinted  in  his  soul.*  Pliny  pre- 
tends to  have  seen  Lucius  Uos- 
i^Moryofdn  ^yu0^  who  ficom  a  woman  was 
SijSmJ™'  turned  into  a  man  upon  her  very 
wedding -day>  Pontanus  and 
others  repcfft  the  like  metamorphoses  to  have 
happened  in  these  later  days  in  Italy;  and 
throogh  the  vehement  desire  of  him  and  his 
mother, 

Toui  poer  lolTit,  que  flmniDa  voverat  IphiM 


Ttet] 


a  boy,  tbe  tow  defirasTd 
lie  tedpromia'd  wten  a  maid.** 


Myself  passing  by  Vitiy  le  Francois,*  a  town 
in  Champagne,  saw  a  man  the  Bishop  of 
SoiaBone  had  in  confirmation,  called  Germain, 
whom  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  place  had 
known  and  seen  to  be  a  girl  till  two  and  twenty 
years  of  age,  by  the  name  of  Mary.  He  was, 
at  the  time  of  my  beinjpr  there,  very  full  of 
beafd,  old,  and  not  married,  and  told  us  that, 
in  straining  himself  in  a  leap»  his  virile  appur- 
tenances came  out;  and  the  maids  of  that  place 
have  to  this  day  a  song  wherein  they  advise 
one  another  not  to  take  too  great  strides  for 
fear  of  being  turned  into  men,  as  Mary  Germain 
was.  It  were  no  great  wonder  if  this  sort  of 
accident  frequently  happened ;  for  if  imagina- 
tion have  any  power  m  such  things,  it  is  so 
continually  ana  vigorously  bent  upon  this 
subject  that,  to  the  end,  it  may  not  so  often 
relapse  into  the  same  thought  and  violence  of 
desire,  it  were  better,  once  for  all,  to  give  the 
wendies  the  thing  they  long  fer. 

Borne  stick  not  to  attribute  the  scars  of  Sling 
Da^iobert  and  St  Francis  to  the  force  of  imagi- 
nation;  and  it  ia  said,  that  by  it  bodies  will 
sometimes  be  moved  from  thehr  places;  and 
Celsofl  tolls  us  of  a  priest  whose  soul  would 
sometimes  be  ravished  into  such  an  ecstacy  that 
the  body  would,  for  a  long  time,  remain  without 
sense  or  respiration.  St  Augustine  makes  men- 
tion of  another,^  who^  upon  the  hearing  of  anv 
lamentable  or  doleful  cries,  would  presently  fell 
into  a  swoon,  and  be  so  far  out  of  himseu  that 


>  Pliay,  zl.  45.  wbo,  howievvir,  puts  this  $tary  in  th«  laine 
riaas  wita  that  of  Actson,  and  nippoMS  bothta  be  tebalooa. 
Valferisn  Maxiawi,  ▼.  6,  gives  Urit  Cypput.  or  Cfppua,  tbe 
title  of  Pnrtor,  and  iayt  that  as  he  departed  ftom  Rome,  in 


IDhiBlariiy  coodeBined  faimaelf  to  perpetual  eiile,  in  order 
to  prereat  it.  TUa  ezptaina  why  Montaigne  calls  bim 
KiagtfltMiy. 

6 


it  was  in  vain  to  call,  halloo  in  his  ears,  pinch, 
or  bum  bim,  till  he  voluntarily  came  to  himself; 
and  then  he  would  say  that  he  had  heard  voices 
but,  as  it  were,  afar  oS,  and  felt  when  they 
pinched  and  burned  him.  And  that  this  was  no 
obstinate  dissimulation,  in  defiance  of  his  sense 
of  feeling,  was  manifest  from  this,  that  all  the 
while  he  had  neither  pulse  nor  breathing. 
'Tis  very  probable  that  visions,  enchantments, 


and  aU  extraordinary  effects  of  ^^   ^^ 

that  nature,  derive  their  credit  credit  is  givea 

principally  from    the  power  of  to  visions, 

r -f  ..!■'. i_: r..! j_  encbantmentt. 


imagination,  workinj^  as  they  do,  ^ 
and  making  their  chiefest  impres- 
sion upon  vulgar  and  easy  souls,  whose  belief  is 
so  full  as  to  think  they  see  what  they  do  not 

I  am  not  satisfied,  and  make  a 
very  great  question,whether  those  2«"oten'* 
pleasant  marriage  locks  or  impe-'  lometimes  find 
dimentB,  with  which  this  age  of  ihemseiyes  un. 
ours  is  so  fettered  that  there  is  fJ^ir^^piSS?™ 
hardly  anything  else  talked  of,  are  labours. 
not  merely  the  impressions  of  ap- 
prehension and  fear ;  for  I  know,  by  experience, 
m  the  case  of  a  particular  friend  of  mine,  one 
for  whom  I  can  answer  as  for  myself  and  a 
man  that  cannot  possibly  fall  under  any  manner 
of  suspicion  of  msufficiency,  and  as  little  of 
being  enchanted,  who  having  heard  a  com- 
panion of  his  make  a  relation  of  an  unusual 
disability  that  surprised  him  at  a  verv  unseason- 
able time,  being  afterwards  himself  engaged 
upon  the  same  occasion,  the  horror  of  that  hU^y 
on  a  sudden  so  strangely  possessed  his  imagii^  .- 
tion  Uiat  he  ran  the  same  fortune  the  other  had 
done ;  and  from  that  time  forward  (the  scurvy 
remembrance  of  his.  disaster  running  in  his 
mind,  and  tyrannizing  over  him,)  was  extremely 
subject  to  relapse  into  the  same  misfortune.  He 
found  some  remedy,  however,  fer  this  incon- 
venience, by  himself  frankly  confessing  and 
dechuring  before-hand  to  the  lady  with  whom 
he  was  to  have  to  do,  the  subjection  he  lay 
under,  and  the  infirmity  he  was  victim  to,  by 
which  means  the  agitation  of  his  soul  was  in 
some  sort  appeuecf ;  and  knowing  that  now 
some  such  misbehaviour  was  expect^  from  hin^ 
the  obligation  he  felt  under  ^rew  less,  and 
weighed  less  upon  his  imagination ;  and  when 
he  had  an  opportunity  Vt  his  leisure,  at  such 
times  as  he  could  be  in  no  such  apprehension 
(his  thoughts  being  then  disengaged  and  free, 
and  his  body  being  in  its  true  and  natural 
estate,)  by  causing  this  to  be  communicated  to 
the  knowledge  of  others,  he  was  at  last  totally 
freed  from  Uiat  vexatious  infirmity.  Afler  a 
man  has  once  done  a  woman  right,  he  is  never 


•  Herod,  i.  85. 

>  Lucian,  on  tke  Sjfrint  Chddn: 
4  Pliny,  JWiC.  mMt,  vii.  4. 

•  Ovid,  JdtL  iz.  793. 

•  September,  1580.    The  circumstaaoe  is  flurther  reibned 
to  in  oar  autlior^s  Jbamsy  tkmmgh  OsrsMiiy  and  Jlsl|r. 

iRMttHhaw.    BeeBt.  Aug.d^Clv<(.i>ei,xlT.M. 
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aiVer  in  dan^r  of  misbehavingr  himself  with 
that  person,  unless  upon  the  account  of  some 
physical  weakness.  Neither  is  this  disaster  to 
be  feared,  but  in  adventures  where  the  soul  is 
extended  beyond  measure  with  desire  or  respect, 
and  especially  where  one's  opportunity  happens 
in  a  sudden  and  pressing  manner;  in  those 
cases,  there  is  no  means  for  a  man  always  to 
keep  himself  from  a  scrape  of  this  sort  And 
yet  I  have  known  some,  to  whom  it  has  been 
of  service  to  come  to  their  mistress,  with  their 
heat  half  sated  elsewhere,  and  having  abated 
thus  the  ardour  of  their  fury ;  and  others,  who 
when  old,  find  themselves  less  impotent  by  beins 
less  able;  and  again,  I  knew  one,  who  found 
an  advantage  in  being  assured  by  a  friend  of  his 
that  he  had  a  counter  battery  of  charms  that 
would  defend  him  from  this  disgrace.  The  storv 
'  itself  is  not  much  amiss,  and  therefore  you  shall 
have  it 
A  Count  of  a  very  great  family,  and  with 

whom  I  was  very  familiarly  inti- 
Aeariomre-  mate,  married  a  very  fair  lady, 
SSSy^iSS*  who  had  formerly  been  pretended 
dencyiniove.     to  and  importunately  courted  by 

one  who  was  present  at  the  wed- 
ding: all  his  friends,  especially  an  old  lady, 
his  kinswoman,  who  had  the  ordering  of  the 
solemnity,  and  in  whose  house  it  was  kept, 
were  in  great  fear  lest  his  rival  should  in 
reven^  aSer  foul  play,  and  procure  some  of 
these  Kind  of  sorceries,  to  put  a  trick  upon  him ; 
which  fear  the  old  lady  communicated  to  me, 
who,  to  comfort  her,  bid  her  not  trouble  her- 
self, but  rely  upon  my  care  to  prevent  or  frus- 
trate any  such  designs.  Now  I  had  by  chance 
about  me  a  certain  flat  plate  of  gold,  whereon 
were  graven  some  coelestial  figures,  supposed 
to  be  good  against  head-ache,  when  applied 
to  the  suture;  and  which,  that  it  might  the 
better  remain  firm  on  its  place,  was  sewed  to  a 
ribbon,  to  be  tied  under  the  chin.  A  piece  of 
quackery,  a  thin^  cousin-german  to  that  of 
which  1  am  speakmg,  and  which  was  by  Jaques 
Pelletier,  who  lived  in  my  house,  presented  to 
me  fi)r  a  singular  rari^,  and  a  thing  of  sove- 
reign virtue.  I  had  a  mncy  to  make  some  use 
of  this  kimck,  and  therefore  privately  told  the 
Count  that  he  might«  possibly  run  the  same 
fi>rtune  other  bridegrooms  had  sometimes  done ; 
especially  some  persons  being  in  the  house  who 
no  doubt  would  be  glad  to  play  him  such  a 
trick,  but  let  him  boldly  go  to  bed,  for  I  would 
do  him  the  office  of  a  friend,  and  if  need  were, 
would  not  spare  a  miracle  that  it  was  in  my 
power  to  do,  provided  he  would  en^ge  to  me, 
upon  his  honour,  to  keep  it  to  himself,  and  only 
when  they  came  to  bring  him  his  caudle  in  the 
night,*  if  matters  had  not  gone  well  with  him, 
to  give  me  such  a  sign,  and  leave  the  rest  to 


>  It  was  ftrmerly  a  enstom  in  France  to  bring  the  bride- 
groom a  caudle  in  the  middle  of  bin  wedding-ni^bt. 
•  Herod,  ii.  181,  who,  however,  says  that,  not  Amaut,  but 


me.  Well,  he  had  had  his  ears  so  battered, 
and  his  mind  so  prepossessed  with  the  eternal 
tattle  of  his  business  that,  when  he  came  to  it, 
he  did  reall^r  find  himself  tied  with  the  trouble 
of  his  imagmation,  and  accordingly  at  the  time 
appointed  save  me  the  si^n:  whereupon  I 
whispered  him  in  the  ear  that  he  should  rise, 
under  pretence  of  putting  us  out  of  the  room, 
and  after  a  jesting  manner  pull  my  night-gown 
from  my  shoulders,  (we  were  nearly  of  a  height) 
throw  it  over  his  own,  and  there  keep  it  till 
he  had  performed  what  I  appointed  htm  to  do, 
which  was  that  when  we  were  all  gone  out  of 
the  chamber  he  should  withdraw  to  make  water, 
should  three  times  repeat  such  and  such  words, 
and  as  often  do  such  and  such  actions :  that  at 
every  of  the  three  times  he  should  tie  the  rib- 
band I  put  into  his  hand  about  his  middle,  and 
be  sure  to  place  the  medal  that  was  fiistened  to 
it,  the  figures  in  such  a  posture,  exactly  upon 
his  reins,  which  being  done,  and  having,  the 
last  of  the  three  times,  so  well  girt  and  fa^  tied 
the  ribband  that  it  could  neither  untie  nor  slip 
from  its  place,  let  him  confidently  return  to  his 
business,  and  withal  not  forget  to  spread  my 
gown  upon  the  bed,  so  that  it  might  be  snre  to 
cover  them  both.  These  apes'  tricks  are  the 
main  of  the  efiect,  our  fancy  being  so  far 
seduced  as  to  believe  that  such  strange  and 
uncouth  formalities  must  of  necessity  proceed 
from  some  abstruse  science.  Their  very  inanity 
gives  them  reverence  and  weight  However, 
certain  it  is  that  my  figures  proved  themselves 
more  venerean  than  solar,  more  in  action  than 
in  prohibition,  and  the  ftiir  bride  had  no  reason 
to  complain.  Now  I  must  tell  you,  it  was  a 
sudden  whimsey,  mixed  with  a  little  curiosity, 
that  made  me  do  a  thing  so  contrar^r  to  my 
nature ;  for  I  am  an  enemy  to  all  tricks  and 
counterfeits,  and  abominate  all  manner  of  finesse, 
though  it  be  in  sport,  and  of  advanta^;  for 
though  the  action  may  not  be  wicked  in  itself^ 
yet  *tis  done  after  a  wicked  manner. 

Amasis,  king  of  ^gypt,  having  married  Lao- 
dicea,  a  marvellously  'beautiful  Greek  virgin, 
though  famous  for  his  abilities  elsewhere,  found 
himself  quite  another  man  with  his  wife,  and 
could  by  no  means  enjoy  her;  at  which  he  was 
so  enraged  that  he  threatened  to  kill  her,  sus- 
pecting her  to  be  a  witch.  As  ^tis  usually  in 
things  that  consist  in  &ncy,  she,  put  him  upon 
devotion,  and,  having  accordingly  made  his 
vows  to  Venus,  he  found  himself  divinely  re- 
stored the  very  first  night  after  his  oblations 
and  sacrifices.'  Women  are  to  blame,  to  enter- 
tain us  with  that  disdainful,  coy,  and  angry 
countenance  they  commonly  do,  which  extin- 
guishes our  vigour,  as  it  kindles  our  desire. 
The  daughter-in-law  of  Pythagoras  said  that 
the  woman  who  goes  to  bed  with  a  man  must  pot 


Laodloea,  or  Ladice,  l^itbAUIj  perfbrmed  a  vow  abe  hid 
made  to  Venus,  by  erecting  a  autue ;  "  which,*'  the  autlior 
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off  her  modesty  with  her  petticoat,  and  pat  it 
OQ  again  with  the  same.'  The  soul  of  the 
assaiknt  bein|r  disturbed  with  a  variety  of 
alarms,  is  easily  dispirited,  and  soon  loses  the 
power  of  performance ;  and  whoever  the  iroa- 
gioatioa  \ma  once  pat  this  shame  upon  (and  she 
never  does  it  bat  at  the  first  acquaintance,  by 
Teasoo  men  are  then  more  ardent  and  eager, 
and  that  at  this  first  account  a  man  gives  of 
himself  he  is  much  more  timorous  of  miscarry- 
ing,) having  made  an  iil-beginninff,  he  becomes 
peevish  at  the  accident,  which  will  on  following 
occasioos  be  apt  to  stick  to  him. 

As  to  married  people,  whose  time  Is  all  before 
tbem,  they  ought  never  to  compel,  or  so  much 
as  to  ofer  at  the  affiur,  if  they  do  not  find  them- 
selves quite  ready :  and  it  is  better  to  fail  in  the 
deooram  of  handselling  the  nuptial  sheets,  when 
a  man  perceives  himself  fiiU  of  agitation  and 
trembiing,  and  to  wait  for  another  opportunity 
It  a  better  and  more  private  juncture,  when  his 
6ncy  shall  be  better  composed,  than  to  make 
himself  perpetually  miserable,  for  having  mis- 
behaved himself  and  been  baffled  at  the  first 
assaolL  Till  possession  be  taken,  a  man  that 
knows  himself  subject  to  this  infirmity,  should 
leisurely  and  at  intervals  make  several  little 
trials  and  light  oflers,  without  obstinately  at- 
temptipg  at  once  to  force  an  absolute  conquest 
over  his  own  mutinous  and  indisposed  fitcultiea 
Soch  as  know  their  members  to  be  naturally 
obedient  to  theor  desires^  need  to  take  no  other 
care  bat  only  to  counterplot  their  fancy. 

The  indoeility  of  this  member  is  sufficiently 
remarkable;  importunate,  unruly,  and  impa^ 
tient,  at  such  times  as  we  have  nothing  for  it 
to  do,  and  onseasonably  stupid  and  disobedient 
when  we  stand  most  in  need  oi  his  vigour,  so 
imperiously  wwUmting  the  authority  of  the 
will,  and  with  so  much  obstinacy  denying  all 
solicitatioa  both  of  band  and  fimcy.  And  yet, 
though  his  rebellion  is  so  uni- 
hen  ^m  oS^  versaDy  complained  oC  and  that 
■KMiaUy  diaote-  proo&  are  not  wanting  to  con- 
^^^^  demn  him,  if  he  had  nevertheless 

feeM  me  to  plead  his  cause,  1  should  peradventure 
bring  the  rest  of  his  fellow  members  into  sus- 
picion of  complottinff  this  mischief  against  him, 
out  of  pure  envy  at  ue  importance  and  pleasure 
particular  to  his  employment,  so  as  to  have,  by 
this  confederacy  of  theirs,  armed  the  whole 
world  against  him,  by  malevolently  charging 
him  alone  with  their  common  ofience.  For  let 
any  one  consider  whether  there  is  any  one  part 
of  oar  bodies  that  does  not  often  refuse  to  per- 
form its  office  at  the  precept  of  the  will,  and 
that  does  not  often  exercise  its  function  in  defi- 
ance of  her  command.  They  have  every  one 
of  them  proper  passions  of  their  own,  that  rouse 


t  M<»MifB0  ten  ipeakfl  of  Tbeano,  the  flunous  Prthafo- 
mo  woBMo,  who  WM  the  wife,  and  not  the  daa«hter-in- 
law.  of  PythOforM.  See  Diomee  Laertius  in  the  Life  of 
PytbafDrat.  yiii.  4SL  It  ie  M.  Menage  who  has  taken 
aoUee  of  tbit  nnaU  mistake  of  Montaigne. 


and  awake,  stupify  and  benumb  them,  without 
our  leave  or  consent*  How  often  do  the  in* 
voluntary  motions  of  the  countenance  discover 
our  in  wud  thoughts,  and  betray  our  most  private 
secrets  to  the  knowledge  of  the  standers-by? 
The  same  cause  that  animates  this  member,  does 
abo,  without  our  knowledge,  animate  the  lungs, 
the  pulse,  the  heart ;  the  sight  of  a  pleasing 
obiect  imperceptibly  difibsing  a  flame  through 
all  our  parts  with  a  feverish  motion.  Is  there 
nothing  but  these  veins  and  muscles  that  swell 
and  flag  without  the  consent,  not  only  of  the 
will,  but  even  of  our  knowledge  alsol  We  do 
not  command  our  hairs  to  stain  on  end,  nor  oiir 
skin  to  shiver  either  with  fear  or  desire.  Tho 
hands  often  convey  themselves  to  parts  to  whicjii 
we  do  not  direct  them.  The  tongue  will  tte 
interdict,  and  the  voice  as  it  were  sufibcatecji 
without  the  intervention  of  the  will.  WbeA 
we  have  nothing  to  eat,  and  would  willingly 
forbid  it,  the  appetite  of  eating  and  drinkmg 
does  not  for  all  that  forbear  to  stir  up  the  parts 
that  are  subjected  to  it,  no  more  nor  less  than 
the  other  appetite  we  were  speaking  of^  and  in 
like  manner  does  as  unseasonably  leave  us. 
The  vessels  that  serve  to  discharge  the  belly 
have  their  proper  dilatations  and  compressions, 
without  and  beyond  our  intelligence,  as  well 
as  those  which  are  destined  to  purge  the  reina 
And  that  which,  to  justify  the  prerogative  of  the 
will,  St.  Augustine  urges,  of  having  seen  a  man 
who  could  command  his  back  trumpet  to  sound 
as  often  as  he  pleased,  and  which  Vives,  his 
commentator,  fortifies  with  another  example 
in  his  time  of  one  that  could  do  this  in  tune,' 
does  not  any  the  more  attribute  pure  obedience 
to  that  pert;  for  is  any  thing  commonly  more 
tumultuary  or  indiscreet  ?  To  which  let  me  add 
that  I  myself  knew  one  so  rude  and  ungovemed 
as  for  forty  years  kept  its  master  at  work  with 
one  continued  and  unintermitted  hurricane,  and 
'tis  like  will  do  so  till  he  expire  that  way.  And 
I  could  heartily  wish  that  I  only  knew,  by 
reading,  how  on  a  man's  belly,  by  the  deniiu 
of  one  single  pufi^  brings  him  to  the  very  door 
of  an  ex(^eduig  painral  death ;  and  that  the 
emperor,  who  gave  liberty  to  let  fly  in  all 
places,  had  at  the  same  time  given  us  power  to 
do  sa*  But  for  our  wiU,  in  whose  behalf  we 
have  preferred  this  accusation,  with  how  much 
greater  similitude  of  truth  may  we  reproach 
even  her  herself  with  mutiny  and  sedition  for 
her  irregularitv  and  disobedience  1  Does  she 
always  will  what  we  would  have  her  to  do? 
Does  she  not  often  wfll  what  we  forbid  her  to 
will,  and  that  to  our  manifest  prejudice?  Does 
she  su^r  herself  any  more  than  any  of  the 
others,  to  be  governed  and  directed  by  the 
results  of  our  reason  1    To  conclude,  I  should 


•  Auffaat.  d9  CML  Dri,  liv.  94.,  and  the  CommenC  of 
Vives,  in  toco, 

I  Suetoniue,  I4f»  tf  Gaudiu*,  e.  32,  who,  however,  merely 
mentions  that  this  emperor  bad  ii  in  contemplation  to  au- 
thorize this  freedom. 
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urge  in  the  behalf  of  the  gentleman,  my  client, 
it  might  be  considered  that  in  this  matter  Jiis 
cause  being  inseparably  conjoined  with  an  ac- 
cessary, whose  share  is  not  distinctly  marked, 
yet  he  only  ia  called  in  question,  and  that  by 
arguments  and  accusations,  that  cannot  be 
charged  nor  reflect  upon  his  said  accomplice, 
for  ttie  latter,  though  he  sometimes  inopp(»r- 
tunel}r  invites,  never  refuses,  and  allures  aiter 
a  tacit  and  clandestine  manner:  and  herein, 
therefore,  is  the  malice  and  injustice  of  his 
accusers  most  manifestly  apparent  But,  be  it 
as  it  may,  let  the  advocates  and  judges  pass 
what  sentence  they  please,  nature  will,  in  the 
mean  time,  proceed  after  her  own  way;  who 
had  done  but  welt,  if  she  had  endowed  this 
member  with  some  particular  privilege;  the 
author,  as  he  is,  of  the  sole  immortal  work  of 
mortals,  a  divine  work  according  to  Socrates; 
of  love,  desire  of  immortality;  and  himself  an 
immortal  Daemon. 

One  person,  perhaps,  by  such  an  effect  of 
-    ^ .  imagination,  may  have  had  the 

S6"S1*^ici«  «i>od  luck  to  leave  that  disease 
a  peat  step  to-  behind  him  here  in  France  which 
SJJ?"  ^"* '  ^^  companion  carries  back  with 
him  into  Spain.  And  that  you 
may  see  why  men  in  such  cases  require  a  mind 
prepared  for  the  thing  they  are  to  do,  why  do 
the  physicians  tamper  with,  and  prepossess  before 
iiand  their  patients*  credulity  with  so  many  fiilse 
promises  of  cure,  if  not  to  the  end,  that  tlie 
eSkct  of  imagination  may  supply  the  defect  of 
their  decoctions  1  They  know,  very  well,  that 
ft  great  master  of  their  trade  has  given  it  under 
his  hand,  that  he  has^  known  some  with  whom 
the  very  sight  of  a  potbn  would  do  the  work. 
And  this  conceit  comes  now  into  my  head,  by 
the  remembrance  of  a  story  was  told  me  by  an 
apothecary  of  my  late  Other's,  a  blunt  honest 
Swiss  (a  nation  not  much  addicted  to  vanity 
or  lying),  of  a  merchant  he  had  long  known  at 
Thoulouse,  who  being  a  valetudinarian,  and 
much  afflicted  with  fits  of  the  stone,  had  often 
occasion  to  take  clysters,  of  which  he  caused 
several  sorts  to  be  prescribed  him  by  the  phy* 
aicians,  according  to  the  circumstances  of  his 
attack :  one  of  which  being  one  time  brought 
in,  and  none  of  the  usual  forms,  as  feeling  if  it 
were  not  too  hot,  and  the  like,  being  omitted, 
he  was  laid  down  on  his  bed,  the  syrin^  ap- 
plied, and  all  ceremonies  performed,  injection 
excepted;  after  which,  the  apothecary  being 
ffone,  and  the  patient  accommodated  as  if  he 
had  really  received  a  clyster,  he  found  the  same 
operation  and  effect  that  those  do  who  have 
taken  one  indeed ;  and  if  at  any  time  the  phy- 
sician did  not  find  the  operation  sufiicient,  he 
would  usually  give  him  two  or  three  more 
after  the  same  manner.  And  the  fellow  more- 
over swore  to  me  that,  to  save  charges  (for  he 
paid  as  if  he  had  really  taken  them),  tliis  sick 
man's  wife  having  sometimes  made  trial  of  warm 


s  Ovid.  iZraW.  Jhwr.  615. 


water  only,  the  effect  discovered  the  cheat; 
and  iindinff  these  would  not  do,  she  was  &in  to 
return  toue  old  way.    A  woman  fancying  she 
had  swallowed  a  pin  in  a  piece  of  bread,  com- 
plained of  an  intolerable  pain  in 
her  throat,  where  she  thought  she  A  dittempor 
felt  it  stick;  but  an  ingenious  Se«'^*?e?^ 
fellow  that  was  brought  to  her,  imagiaaaoii. 
seeing  no  outward  tumour  nor 
alteration,  supposing  it  only  to  be  a  fancv  taken 
at  some  cruvt  of  bread  that  had  pricked  her  as 
it  went  down,  caused  her  to  vomit,  and  unseen 
threw  a  crooked  pin  into  tlie  badin,  which  the 
woman  no  sooner  saw,  but,  believing  she  had 
cast  it  up,  she  presently  found  herself  eased  of 
her  pain.    I  myself  knew  of  a  gentleman,  who 
having  treated  a  great  deal  of  good  company 
at  his  house,  three  or  four  days  after  said,  in 
jest  (for  there  was  no  such  thing),  that  he  had 
made  them  eat  of  a  cat-pie ;  at  which,  a  youn|r 
genilewoman,  who  had  oeen  at  the  feast,  took 
such  a  horror  that,  falling  into  a  violent  vomit- 
ing and  a  fever,  there  was  no  possible  means  to 
save  her.    Even  brute  beasts  are 
also  subject  to  the  force  of  ima-  Animals  mb. 
ginatkm  .8  well  as  we;  m  k  ^^S^,^ 
observed,  m  dogs  who  die  of  grief  gination. 
for  the  loss  of  their  masters,  and 
are  seen  to  bark,  tremble,  and  start,  as  horses 
will  kick  and  neigh  in  their  sleep. 

Now  all  this  may  be  attributed  to  the  affinity 
and  relation  betwixt  the  souls  and  the  bodies  oif 
brutes,  mutually  communicating  their  feelings ; 
but  'tis  quite  another  thing  when  the  imagina- 
tion works  upon  the  souls  of  rational  men,  and 
not  only  to  the  prejudice  of  their  own  particuhu 
bodies,  but  of  others  also.  And  as  an  infected 
body  communicates  its  makdy  to  those  that 
approach  or  live  near  it,  as  we  see  in  the  plague, 
the  small-jpox,  and  sore  eyes,  that  run  through 
whole  ftmilies  and  cities: 

Dum  ipectant  oculi  taMoe.  keduntttr  et  ipsi ; 
Multaque  corporibufl  tranaitione  nocent.t 

*•  Viewing  iore  ejrea,  eyca  to  be  iore  are  brought. 
And  many  ills  are  by  transition  caught." 

SO  the  imagination,  beinff  vehemently  agitated, 
darts  out  infection  capable  of  hurting  a  lorei^ 
object  The  ancients  had  an  opinion  of  certain 
women  of  Scythia,  that,  beinff  animated  and 
enragCMl  against  any  one,  tliey  killed  them  only 
with  a'  look.  Tortoises  and  ostriches  hatch 
their  esfgs  with  only  looking  on  them,  which 
infers  that  their  eyes  have  in  them  such  ejacu- 
lative  virtue.  And  the  eyes  of  witches  are  saki 
to  be  dangerous  and  hurtful ; 

Nescao  quia  teneros  ocalus  mihi  fhseinat  ag nos.* 
"Borne  eye  unknown  hath  witcliod  my  tender  lambs.'* 

though  mafficians  are  no  very  good  authority 
with  me.  We  see,  however,  by  constant  ex- 
perience, that  women  impart  the  marks  of  their 
fancy  to  the  unborn  children  within   them: 


^  \  11%.  EtUg.  Hi.  im^lQ 
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witoeeB  her  that  was  brought  to  bed  of  a  moor. 
And  there  was  presented  to  Cbarlea,  Eiiig  of 
Bobemia  and  Emperor,  a  girl  from  about  risa, 
all  over  rough  and  covered  with 
SSiSS^SS  *"^»  ^hom  her  mother  said  had 
child;  been  conceived  by  reason  of  a 

picture  of  St  John  the  Baptist, 
that  hnnff  in  her  bed. 
It  is  ue  same  with  beasts,  witness  Jacob's 
sheep,  and  the  hares  and  par- 
tridges that  the  snow  turns  white 
upon  the  moontaina  There  was  at  my  house  a 
little  while  ago  a  cat  seen  watching  a  bird 
upon  the  U^  of  a  tree,  who  for  'some  time 
mntnally  fixing  their  eyes  upon  one  another, 
the  bird  at  kst  let  herself  fidl  as  dead 
into  the  cat*B  claws,  either  dazzled  and  asto- 
nished by  the  force  of  her  own  imaf^ination,  or 
drawn  by  some  attractive  power  m  the  cat 
Such  aa  are  addicted  to  hawking  have  heard 
the  stogr  of  the  &]ooner,  who  havmg  earnestly 
fixed  his  eyes  upon  a  kite  in  the  air,  laid  a 
wa^rer  that  he  woald  bring  her  down  with  the 
sole  power  of  his  gaze,  and  did  so,  as  it  was 
said;  for  the  tales  I  bormw  I  charge  upon  the 
cooecieDces  of  those  fixxn  whom  I  have  them. 
Hie  argoments  are  my  own,  and  found  theoi- 
aelves  upon  the  proofs  of  reason, 
Sr'ofSS'  ^'^  ^  experience,  to  which  every 
tracKMn.  0^6  has  liberty  to  add  his  own  ex- 

amples; and  he  who  has  none  (the 
nmnbeiB  and  varieties  of  accident  considered),  let 
hina  not  fiirbear  to  believe  that  these  I  set  down 
are  enough ;  and  if  I  do  not  apply  them  weU, 
let  some  other  do  it  for  me.    So  m  the  subjects 
of  which  I  treat,  oar  manners  and  motions,  the 
tesriimonies  and  instances  I  produce,  how  &bu- 
loas  soeTer,  provided  they  are  possible,  serve  as 
well  ajB  troe  ones;  whether  it  has  really  hap- 
pened orno^  at  Rome,  or  at  Paris,      Peter  or 
Jolui,  *tis  still  within  the  verge  of  possibility 
smd  hmnan  capacity,  which  serves  me  to  good 
nee  in  the  things  I  write.    I  see  and  make  my 
advantage  of  it  as  well  in  shadow  as  in  sub- 
stance; and  amongst  the  various  examples  I 
everywhere  meet  with  in  history,  I  cull  out  the 
most  rare  and  memorable  to  fit  my  own  turn. 
There  are  some  authons  whose  only  end  and 
design  it  is  to  give  an  account  of  things  that 
have  happened ;  mine,  if  I  could  arrive  unto  it, 
shonld  be  to  talk  of  what  ma^  come  to  pass. 
There  is  a  just  liberty  allowed  in  the  schools,  of 
supposing  and  contriving  similes,  when  they 
are  at  a  loss  for  them  in  their  own  reading ;  I 
do  not,  however,  make  any  use  of  that  privi- 
lege, aiid  in  this  respect  in  superstitious  religion 
snrpasi  aJJ   historical  authority.    In  the  ex- 
amples which  I  here  brinff  in  of  what  I  have 
heard,  rmdf  done,  or  said,  1  have  forbid  mvself 
to  due  to  alter  even  the  most  light  and  in- 


different circumstances ;  my  conscience  does  not 
falsify  one  tittle,  what  my  ignorance  may  do  I 
cannot  say. 

And  this  it  is  that  makes  me  sometimes 
doubt  whether  a  divine  or  a  phi- 
losopher, men  of  so  exquisite  and   ^gr^ehhCT**^ 
exact  wisdom    and   conscience,  divines  or  phi* 
ought  to  write  history;  for  how   *?**P5®"r< 
can  they  stake  their  reputation  j2ioiy7 
upon  a  popular  belief  1  how  be 
responsible  for  the  opinions  of  men  they  do  not 
know;  or  with  what  assurance  deliver  their 
conjectures  as  ready  money  1    Of  actions  per- 
formed before  their  own  eyes,  wherein  several 
persons  were  actors,  they  would  be  unwilling 
to  ffive  evidence  upon  oath  before  a  judge ;  nor 
is  Uiere  any  man  with  whose  heart  they  are  so 
fiimiliarly  and  thoroughly  acquainted  tHat  they 
would  become  absolute  surety  for  his  intentiona 
For  my  part,  I  think  it  less  hazardous  to  write 
things  past  than  present,  by  how  much  the 
writer  is  only  to  give  an  account  of  things 
every  one  knows  he  must  of  necessity  borrow 
upon  trust 

I  am  solicited  to  write  the  affiiirs  of  my  own 
time,  by  some  who  &ncy  I  look 
upon  them  with  an  eye  less  nJjSd  to*^ite 
blinded  with  prejudice  or  par-  uw  hiitoiy  of 
tiality  than  another,  and  have  >^"  <"»«:  ui^ 
a  clearer  insight  into  them,  by  ^^^  ^  *"**"** 
reason  of  the  free  access  fortune 
has  given  me  to  the  heads  of  both  factions; 
but  they  do  not  consider  that  to  purchase 
the  glorv  of  Sallust  I  would  not  give  myself 
the  trouble,  sworn  enemy  as  I  am  to  all  obli- 
gation, assiduity,  and  perseverance:  besides 
that,  there  is  nothing  so  contrary  to  my  style 
as  a  continued  and  extended  narrative,  I  so 
often  interrupt  and  cut  myself  short  in  my 
writing,  only  for  want  of  breath.  I  am  good 
at  neither  composition  nor  comment,  and  am 
ignorant  beyond  a  child  of  the  phrases,  and  even 
the  very  words,  proper  to  express  the  most 
common  things;  and  for  tliat  reason  it  is  that  I 
liave  undertaken  to  say  only  what  I  can  say, 
and  have  accommodated  my  subjects  to  my 
force.  Should  I  take  one  to  be  my  guide,  per- 
adventure  I  should  not  be  able  to  Keep  pace 
with  him,  and  in  the  precipitancy  of  my  career 
might  deliver  judgments  which,  even  in  my 
own  thought,  and  according  to  reason,  would 
be  criminal  in  the  highest  degree. 

Plutarch  would  readily  tell  us  of  what  he 
has  delivered  to  the  light,  that  is  the  work  of 
others;  that  his  examples  are  all  and  every- 
where true;  that  they  are  useful  to  posterity, 
and  are  presented  with  a  lustre  that  will  light 
us  the  way  to  virtue,  which  was  his  design. 
But  it  matters  not,  as  in  a  medicinal  drug, 
whetlier  an  old  storv  run  so  or  sa 
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CHAPTER  XXI.> 

THAT     THK    PROFIT     Or     ONE    MAR     18    THE 
INCONVENIENCE   OF  ANOTHER. 

Dbmades  the  Athenian  condemned  one  of  his 
city,  wlioee  trade  it  was  to  sell  the  neoessaries 
for  funeral  ceremonies,  upon  pretence  that  he 
demanded  unreasonable  profit,  and  that  this 
profit  could  not  accrue  to  him  but  by  the  death 
of  a  great  number  of  people.  A  judgment  that 
appears  to  be  ill  groanded,  forasmuch  as  no 
|H^t  whatever  can  be  made  but  at  the  expense 
of  another,  and  that  by  the  same  rule  he  should 
condemn  all  manner  of  gain  of  what  kind  soever. 
The  tradesman  thrives  and  grows  rich  by  the 
pride  and  wastefulness  of  youth ;  the  husband- 
man by  the  deamess  of  grain ;  the  architect  by 
the  rum  of  buildings ;  the  lawyers  and  cheers 
of  justice  by  suits  and  contentions  of  men ;  nay, 
even  the  bonoar  and  office  of  divines  are  de- 
rived from  our  death  and  vices.  A  physician 
takes  no  pleasure  in  the  health  even  of  his 
friends,  says  the  ancient  comedian ;  nor  a  soldier 
in  the  peace  of  his  country ;  and  so  of  the  rest.* 
And,  which  is  yet  worse,  let  every  one  but 
dive  into  his  own  bosom,  and  be  will  finil  his 
private  wishes  spring,  and  his  secret  hopes 
grow  up,  at  another^s  expense.  Upon  which 
consideration  it  comes  into  mv  head  that  Nature 
does  not  in  this  swerve  fitim  her  general  polity ; 
for  physicians  hold  that  the  birth,  nourishment, 
and  increase  of  ever3rthing,  is  the  dissolution 
and  corruption  of  another. 

Nam  qaodcanque  tail  mutatum  flnibus  exit, 
CoDtiiiud  hoc  mon  «fli  illius  quod  Aiit  ante.* 

*'  For  what  from  its  own  conflnet  chang'd  doth  paM, 
If  ftraifht  the  death  of  what  heftnv  it  was." 


CHAPTER   XXII. 

OF     CUSTOM,     AND     THAT    WE     SHOULD    HOT 
EASILT  CHANGE  A   LAW  RECEIVED. 

He  seems  to  me  to  have  had  a  right  and  true 
apprehensbn  of  the  power  of 
custom  who  first  invented  the 
story  of  a  country-woman,  who 
having  accustomed  herself  to  play  with,  and 
carry  from  the  hour  of  its  birth,  a  calf  in  her 
arms,  and  daily  continuing  to  do  so  as  it  grew 


llie  fbrce  of 


<  1  Thia  chapter,  which  is  itself  principally  taken  from  8e> 
ueca,  o»  Bm<ifi£a,  vi.  38,  Ac.  contains  (remarks  Mr.  Hazlitt) 
the  whole  substance  of  Mandeville's  Fhble  qf  the  Bee$: 
with  this  difference,  however,  that  Mandeviile  pre-supposes 
a  vicious  state  of  society,  and  says  that  man,  if  he  will  have 
Itreat  oversown  cities,  and  fklse  hixuries.most  have  what 
they  produce ;  which  is  a  fine  useful  moral. 

•  "  Le  precepte  de  ne  Jamais  nuire  A  antrai  emporte 
oeltti de  tenir  a  8ociet«  hamaine  le  moins  qu'ilest  possible; 
car  dans  Petat  social  le  bien  de  Pun  fkit  necessairement  le 
nai  de  Pauue."— Rousseau,  UmiU,  iii. 

•  I^ucretius,  U.  7^ 


Up,  obtained  this  by  custom,  that  when  grown 
to  be  a  great  ox,  she  was  still  able  to  b^  iL* 
For,  in  tnith|^stom  is  a  violent  and  treache- 
i6us'  scHool-mistrem  5155;  by  little  and  little, 
slily  and  unperceived,  slips  m  the  foot  of  her 
authority,  but  having  by  this  gentle  and  humble 
beginning,  with  the  aicf  of  time,  fixed  and  esta- 
blished it,  she  then  unmasks  a  furious  and 
tyrannic  countenance,  against  which  we  have 
no  more  the  courage  nor  the  power  so  much  as 
to  lift  up  our  eye&  We  see  it  at  every  turn 
fiMTcing  and  violating  the  rules  of  nature: 
tisttf  efficacisMumu  rertam  omnium  magitter^^ 
•*  Custom  is  the  greatest  master  of  all  taing&" 
I  believe  in  Plato*s  cave  in  his  RepuUic,* 
and  the  physicians,  who  so  often  submit  the 
reasons  of  their  art  to  the  authority  of  habit: 
as  also  the  story  of  that  king  who  by  custom 
brought  his  stomach  to  that  pass  as  to  live  on 
poison ;  and  the  girl  that  Albertus  reports  to 
have  lived  upon  spiders;  and  in  that  new  world 
of  the  Indies,  there  were  found  great  nations, 
and  in  very  diflferent  climates,  who  lived  upon 
the  same  diet,  made  provisk)n  of  them,  and  fed 
them  for  their  tables;  as  well  as  grasshopper^ 
mice,  bats,  and  lizards;  and  in  a  time  of  a 
scarcity,  a  toad  was  sdd  for  six  crowns;  all 
which  the?  cook,  and  dish  up  with  several 
sauoea  T%ere  were  also  others  found  to  whom 
our  food  snd  the  flesh  we  eat  were  venomous 
and  mortal  ConMuetudinu  magna  vis  est: 
pemoclanl  venaiores  in  nive ,-  in  fnontibus  uri 
M  pathmtur:  pugiies  exsiibus  canluwi,  ne 
ingemUcunt  qutdemJ'  ^  The  power  of  custom 
is  very  great:  huntsmen  will  one  while  lie  out 
all  night  in  the  snow,  and  another  saflfer  them- 
selves to  be  parched  with  heat  on  the  mountains ; 
and  prize-fighters,  though  beaten  almost  to  a 
jelly  with  the  castos,  utter  not  a  groan.*'  These 
examples  will  not  appear  so  stran|[e,  if  we  con- 
sider what  we  have  ordinary  experience  o(  how 
much  custom  dulls  our  senses.  We  need  not  go 
to  be  satisfied  of  this  to  what  is  reported  of  the 
cataracts  of  the  Nile ;  and  to  what  philosophers 
believe  of  the  music  of  the  spheres,  that  the 
bodies  of  those  circles  being  solid  and  smooth, 
and  coming  to  touch,  and  rub  upon  one  another, 
cannot  fail  of  creating  a  wonderfiil  harmony, 
the  chsnges  and  cadences  of  which  cause  the 
revolutions  and  dances  oi  the  stars;  bat  that 
the  hearing  sense  of  all  creatures  here  below, 
bein^  universally,  like  that  of  the  Egyptians, 
deaf^ed  and  stupified  with  the  oontinmil  noise, 
cannot  distinguish  it,  bow  great  soever  it  ba 


«8tobBOs,  ftrm.  xxix.  who  takes  it  from  Fhvorinaa. 

See  also  (Xuintilian,  i.  0.    It  is  become  a  Icind  of  proverb, 

which  Petronius  has  thus  expressed. 

Toilere  tan  rum 

Oua  tulerit  vhulum  ilia  potest. 

Yon  will  also  And  it  among  the  adages  of  Eraamos,  ChiL  1. 

Cent.  3.  Ad.  51. 

•  Pliny,  JW.  XRs.  xzvi.  3. 

•  Cicero,  Tu»e.  Qium.  ii.  17. 
T  Plato.  Repub.  vii. 

•  Cicero,  Sfwtn. 
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Smiths,  millers,  and  armourers,  could  never  be 
able  to  live  in  the  perpetual  noise  of  their  own 
trades  did  it  strike  their  ears  as  it  does  ours. 

My  perfumed  doublet  gratifies  my  own  nose 
at  first,  as  well  as  that  of  others,  but  after  I 
have  worn  it  three  or  fi)ur  days  together,  I 
myself  no  more  perceive  it;  but  it  is  yet  more 
stxangeL  that  custom,  notwithstanding  long 
intermisdonarmdihtervals,  should  yet  have  the 
power  to  miite,  and  establish  the  efl^t  of  its 
mipreasions  upon  our  senses,  as  is  manifest  ^ 
such  as  live  near  belfries.  I  myself  lie  at  home 
in  a  tower,  where  every  morning  and  evening 
a  very  mat  bell  rings  out  the  Ave  Maria,  the 
noise  or  which  shakes  my  very  tower,  and  at 
first  seemed  insupportable  to  me ;  but  in  a  little 
while  I  got  so  used  to  it  that  I  hear  it  without 
any  manner  of  oflfence,  and  often  without  awak- 
inff^^at  it 

Plato  reprehending  a  boy  for  playing  at  some 
childish  game — ^^Tliou  reprovest  me,^  said  the 
boy,  -for  a  very  little  thing."  "Custom," 
replied  Plato,  •*is  no  little  thing/'*  Our 
greatest  vices  derive  their  first 
^^*"* *^*!'***  propenaion  from  our  most  tender 
tender  j«n,  mfancy;  our  principal  education 
■^oufht  depends  upon  the  nurse.  Mothers 

ramcied  S-**  "*  mightUy  amused  to  see  a  child 
nuMj.  twist  off  the  neck  of  a  chicken, 

or  divert  itself  with  hurting  a  dog 
or  a  oat;  and  such  wise  lathers  there  are  in  the 
world  who  look  upon  it  as  a  notable  presa^ 
of  a  martial  spirit  when  he  hears  his  son  mis- 
call or  domineer  over  a  poor  peasant  or  lacquey, 
that  dares  not  reply  or  turn  again ;  and  a  great 
sign  of  'wit  when  he  sees  him  cheat  and  over- 
rncfa  his  play-fellow  by  some  sly  trick;  vet 
these  are  the  true  seeds  and  roots  of  cruelty, 
tTimnoy,  and  treason.  They  bud  and  put  out 
there,  awl  afterwards  riioot  up  vigorously  in 
the  hands  of  custom :  and  it  is  a  very  dangerous 
nistahe  to  excuse  these  vile  inclinatkms  upon 
aeeount  of  the  tenderness  of  their  age,  and  the 
trivialitj  of  the  subject;  first,  it  is  nature  that 
speaks,  whose  voice  is  then  more  sincere,  and 
whose  inward  thoughts  are  more  undisguised, 
as  it  is  younger  and  more  shrill;  secondly, 
the  defcrmity  oif  cozenage  does  not  consist  in, 
DOT  depend  upon,  the  di&rence  betwixt  crowns 
and  pins ;  hot  merely  upon  itself  for  a  cheat  is 
a  cheat,  be  it  more  or  less;  which  makes  me 
think  it  more  just  to  conclude  thus,  **why 
flhoold  he  not  cozen  in  crowns  since  he  does 
it  in  pinsf*  than  as  they  do,  who  ftiy,  **they 
only  |May  fbr  pins,  he  would  not  do  it  if  it  were 
Ibr  crownsL"*  Children  should  carefully  be 
instructed  to  abhor  vices  for  them- 
selves, and  the  natuml  deformity 
u!!2Sa  to  abbot  ^  ^^''^^  v'<^^  ought  80  to  be  re- 
viee  Air  HmK  presented  to  them  that  they  may 
not  only  avoid  them  in  their  ac- 
tioa%  but  so  abominate  them  in  their  hearts  that 


^Woi.l»en.in9iU,  Bat  LMrtiwdoM  not  tay  that  the 
■       ^  ■     ''  '^.orthathewM 

wai  ft  man  play-  ' 


penott  wJkmb  Flato  ivprelienfded  wm  a  boy,  or  that  he  wae 
fiyi^at mmt cWMiA pny ;  hatttaatiti 


the  very  thought  should  be  hateful  to  them, 
with  what  mask  soever  they  may  be  palliated 
or  disguised. 

I  know  very  well,  for  what  concerns  myselC 
that  from  having  been  brought  up  m  my  child- 
hood to  a  plain  and  sincere  way  of  dealmg,  and 
from  then  having  had  an  aversion  to  all  manner 
of  juggling  and  tricking  in  my  childish  sports 

d  recreations  (and  imieed  it  is  to  be  noted 
that  the  play  of  children  is  not  really  pla^,  but 
must  be  judged  of  as  their  most  serious  actions,) 
there  is  no  game  so  small,  wherein  from  my 
own  bosom  naturally,  and  without  study  or 
endeavour,  I  have  not  an  extreme  aversion  for 
deceit  I  shuffle  and  cut,  and  make  as  much 
ado  with  the  cards,  and  keep  as  strict  account 
for  farthings,  as  if  it  were  for  doubloons ;  when 
winning  or  losing  against  my  wife  and  daughter, 
it  is  indifferent  to  me,  as  when  I  play  in  good 
eaniest  with  others  for  round  sums.  At  all 
times,  and  in  all  thmgs,  my  own  eyes  are  suf> 
ficient  to  look  to  my  finders;  I  am  not  so 
narrowly  watched  by  any  oUier,  neither  is  there 
zjvf  I  more  fear  to  be  discovered  by,  or  to 
orond,  than  mvself. 

I  saw  the  other  day  at  my  own  house,  a  little 
fellow,  a  native  of  Nantes,  bom  Q„yjom  j^. 
without  arms,  who  has  so  well  stance  of  the 
taught  his  feet  to  perform  the  feet,  ^niJ^n^^ 
services  his  hands  should  have  of*S  hanS* 
done  him  that  indeed  they  have 
half  forgot  their  natural  office,  and  the  use  for 
which  they  were  designed ;  the  fellow,  indeed, 
calls  them  his  hands,  and  we  may  allow  hin^'so 
to  do,  for  with  them  he  cuts  anything,  charges 
and  discharges  a  pistol,  threads  a  needle,  sews, 
writes,  and  puts  off  his  hat,  combs  his  head, 
plays  at  cards  and  dice,  and  all  this  with  the 
utmost  dexterity;  and  the  money  I  gave  him 
(for  he  gets  his  living  hj  exhibiting  himself) 
he  carried  away  in  his  root,  as  we  do  in  our 
hand.  I  have  seen  another  who,  though  a  mere 
boy,  flourished  a  two-handed  sword,  and  (if  I 
may  so  say)  handled  a  halbert  with  the  mere 
motions  and  writhing  of  his  neck  and  shoulders 
for  want  of  hands,  tost  them  into  the  air, 
and  caught  them  again,  darted  a  dajrger,  and 
cracked  a  whip  as  well  as  any  carter  m  France. 

But  the  oTOcts  of  custom  are  mudi  more 
manifest  in  the  strange  impression  she  makes 
in  our  minds,  where  "Oie  meets  with  less  resist- 
ance. What  has  she  not  the  power  to  impose 
upon  our  judgments  and  beliefl  Is  there  any 
so  fantastic  opinion  (omitting  the  gross  impos- 
tures in  religion,  with  which  we  see  so  many 
populous  nations  and  so  many  understanding 
men  so  strangely  besotted ;  for  this  being  beyond 
the  reach  of  human  reason,  any  error  is  the 
more  excusable  in  such  as,  through  the  divine 
bounty,  are  not  endued  with  an  extraordinary 
illumination  firom  above),  but  in  other  matters, 
are  there  any  so  senseless  and  extravagant  that 


inff  at  diee,  which  makes  Plftto*!  r«i|oindar  tu  mom 
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she  has  not  planted  and  established  for  laws  in 
those  parts  of  the  world  upon  which  she  has 
been  pleased  to  exercise  her  power  ?  And  there- 
fere  that  ancient  exclamation  was  exceeding 
just — Non  pudet  physicunij  id  est^  speculaiorem 
venaloremque  natnrts,  ab  animis  contuetudine 
imbutis  qtimrere  testimonium  veritatis  ?^  **  Is  it 
not  a  shame  for  a  natural  philosopher,  that  is, 
lor  an  observer  and  hunter  of  nature,  to  seek  tes- 
timony from  minds  prepossessed  with  custom  1*' 
I  d^Q^bgUey e. Ibat  no  so  absurd  or  rid iculous  fiincy 
can  enter  into  human  Imagination  that  does^oot 
meet  with  some  example  of  public  practice,  and 
that,  consequently,  our  reason  does  not  ground 
and  support  itself  upon.  There  are  people 
amongst  whom  it  is  the  fiishion  to  turn  their 
backs  upon  him  they  salute,  and  never  look 
upon  the  man  they  wish  to  honour.  There  is 
a  court  where,  whenever  the  king  spits,  the 
fiivourite  lady  puts  out  her  hand  to  receive  it; 
and  another  nation  where  the  most  eminent 
persons  about  him  stood  to  take  up  his  ordure 
u  a  linen  cloth.  Let  us  here  steal  room  to 
insert  a  story. 

A  French  gentleman  of  my  acquaintance 
who  was  always  wont  to  blow  his  nose  with 
his  fingers— a  thing  very  much  against  our 
fashion — would  justify  himself  for  so  doing,  and 
was  a  man  very  famous  for  pleasant  repartees, 
as  thus : — Upon  such  an  occasion  he  asked  me 
what  privilege  this  filthy  excrement  had,  that 
we  must  carry  about  with  us  a  fine  handkerchief 
to  receive  it,  and,  which  was  more,  afterwards 
to  lap  it  carefully  up,  and  carry  it  all  day  about 
in  our  pockets,  which,  he  said,  could  not  be 
much  more  nauseous  and  ofiensive  than  to  see 
it  thrown  away,  as  we  did  all  other  evacuations. 
It  seemed  to  me  that  what  he  said  was  not 
altogether  without  reason,  and,  being  frequently 
in  his  company,  that  slovenly  action  of  his  at 
last  grew  mmiliBr  to  me ;  which,  nevertheless, 
we\wike  a  face  at  when  we  hear  it  reported  of 
another  country. 

Miracles  appear  to  be  so,  according  to  our 
ignorance  of  nature,  and  not  according  to  the 
essence  of  nature.  The  continually  being  accu»- 


tomed  to  any  thing  blinds   the  eye  of  our 

•   '  Barl 

to  us  than  we  are  to  them ;  nor  with  any  more 


judgment    Barbarians  are  no  more  a  wonder 

any 
reason,  as  every  one  would  confess  if,  after 
having  considered  those  remote  examples,  men 
would  reflect  upon  their  own,  and  rigntly  com- 
pare them  together.  Human  reason  is  &  tincture 
pretty  equally  infused  into  all  our  opinions  and 
manners,  of  what  form  soever  they  are;  infinite 
in  matter,  infinite  in  diversity.  But  I  return 
to  my  subject 
There  are  people  where,  his  wife  and  children 

excepted,  no  one  speaks  to  the 
The  odd  cu»-  Jung  but  through  a  trumpet  In  one 
Suoi  wid  the  same  nation  the  virgins 

discover  those  parts  that  modesty 
should  persuade  tliem  to  hide,  and  the  married 


women  carefully  cover  and  conceal  them.  To 
which  this  custom,  in  another  place,  has  some 
relation,  where  chastity,  except  in  marriage,  is 
of  no  esteem,  for  unmarried  women  may  prosti- 
tute themselves  to  as  many  as  they  please,  and, 
being  with  child,  may  lawfully  take  i^vsic,  in 
the  si^ht  of  every  one,  to  procure  abortbn. 
And,  In  another  place,  when  a  tradesman 
marries,  all  of  the  same  condition  who  are  in- 
vited to  the  wedding,  lie  with  the  bride  before 
him;  and  the  greater  number  of  them  there  is, 
the  greater  is  her  honour,  and  the  opinion  of 
her  ability  and  strength;  if  an  officer  marry, 
*tis  the  same,  the  same  with  a  nobleman,  and 
so  of  the  rest ;  except  it  be  a  labourer,  or  one 
of  mean  condition,  for  then  it  belongs  to  the 
lord  of  the  place  to  perform  that  office;  and 
yet  a  strict  fidelity  durmff  marriage  is  afterward 
enjoined.  There  is  a  place  where  brothels  of 
young  men  are  kept  for  the  pleasure  of  women, 
as  with  us  there  are  of  women  for  men :  where 
the  wiv^s  go  to  war  as  well  as  their  husbands, 
and  nof  only  share  in  the  dangers  of  battle, 
but,  moreover,  in  the  honours  of  command. 
Others  where  they  wear  rin^  not  only  through 
their  noses,  lips,  cheeks,  and  on  their  toes,  mit 
also  heavy  wedges  of  gold  thrust  through  their 
breasts  and  buttocks:  where,  in  eating,  they 
wipe  their  fingers  upon  their  thighs,  genitories, 
and  the  soles  of  their  feet:  where  children  are 
excluded,  and  brothers  and  nephews  only  in- 
herit; and,  elsewhere,  nephews  only,  saving 
in  the  succession  of  the  crown :  where,  for  the 
regulation  of  community  in  goods  and  estates 
observed  in  the  country,  certain  sovereign 
magistrates  have  committed  to  them  the  uni- 
versal charge  of  cultivating  the  lands,  and  dis- 
tributing the  produce  according  to  the  necessity 
of  every  one :  where  they  lament  the  death  of 
children,  and  feast  at  the  decease  of  old  men  :* 
where  they  lie  ten  or  twelve  in  a  bed,  men 
and  their  wives  together:  where  women  whose 
husbands  come  to  violent  ends  may  marry 
again,  and  others  not:  where  women  are 
looked  upon  with  such  contempt  that  they  kill 
all  the  native  females,  and  buy  wives  of  their 
neighbours  to  supply  their  use:  where  hus- 
bands may  repudiate  their  wives  without 
showing  any  cause,  but  wives  cannot  part  from 
their  husbands  for  what  cause  soever:  where 
husbands  may  sell  their  wives  m  case  of  ste- 
rility :  where  they  boil  the  bodies  of  their  dead, 
and  afterwards  pound  them  to  a  pulp,  which 
they  mix  with  their  wine,  and  drink  it:  where 
the  favourite  mode  of  burial  is  to  be  eaten  by 
do^;*  and  elsewhere,  by  birds:  where  they 
believe  the  souls  of  the  happv  live  in  all  manner 
of  liberty,  in  delightful  fields,  fiimished  with 
all  sorts  of  delicacies,  and  that  it  is  those  souls 
repeating  the  words  we  utter,  which  we  call 
echo:  wliere  thev  fight  in  the  water,  and  shoot 
their  arrows  with  the  most  mortal  aim,  swim- 
ming: where,  for  a  sign  of  subjection,  they  lift 
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Qp  their  ahouldera,  and  hang  down  their  heads, 
and  int  off  their  shoes,  when  they  enter  the 
king's  palace :  where  the  eunuchs  who  have 
chvge  of  the  religious  women  have,  moreover, 
their  lips  and  noses  cut  6S,  that  they  may 
not  be  loved ;  and  the  iMriests  put  out  their  own 
eyes  to  get  acquaintea  with  theur  demons  and 
receive  their  oracles:  where  every  one  creates 
to  himself  a  dei^  of  what  he  likes  best,  accord- 
ing to  his  own  mncy — the  hunter,  of  a  lion  or 
t  B>z ;  the  fidier,  of  some  fish,  and  idols  of  every 
buman  action  or  passion:  where  the  sun,  the 
moon,  and  the  earth,  are  the  principal  deities, 
and  the  fivm  of  taking  an  oath  is  to  touch  the 
earth,  looking  up  to  heaven,  and  where  both 
flesh  and  fish  are  eaten  raw :  where  the  greatest 
oath  they  take  is  to  swear  by  the  name  of  some 
dead  peraon  of  reputation,  laying  their  hand 
upon  his  tomh:>  where  the  new-year*s  gift  the 
kmg  sends  every  year  to  the  princes,  his  sub- 
jects, is  fire,  which,  bein^  brought,  all  the  old 
fire  is  pat  out,  and  the  neighbouring  people  are 
bound  to  fetch  of  the  new,  everv  one  for  them- 
selves, apon  pain  of  treason:  where,  when  the 
kii^^,  to  betake  himself  wholly  to  devotion, 
retires  from  his  administration  (which  often  ftlls 
oat),  his  next  successor  is  oUiged  to  do  the 
same;  by  which  means  the  crown  devolves  to 
the  thira  in  succession:  where  they  vary  the 
fiMm  of  government  according  to  the  seeming 
necessity  of  a&irs;  depose  the  king  when  they 
think  good,  substituting^  ancient  men  to  ^vem 
in  his  stead,  and  sometimes  transferring  it  into 
the  hands  of  the  common  people :  where  men 
and  women  are  both  circumcised  and  bap- 
tized: where  the  soldier  who,  in  one  or  several 
engagements,  has  been  so  fortunate  as  to  pre- 
sent seven  of  the  enemies*  heads  to  the  king  is 
made  ndUe :  where  they  live  in  that  singular 
and  nnaociable  opinion  of  the  mortality  of  the 
soul :  where  the  women  are  delivered  without 
pain  or  fear:  where  the  women  wear  copper 
boots  upon  both  their  legs,  and,  if  a  louse  bites 
them,  are  bound,  in  magnanimity,  to  bite  it  again, 
and  dare  not  marry  until  first  they  have  made 
their  king  a  tender  of  their  virgmity :  where 
the  ordinary  mode  of  salutation  is  by  putting  a 
finger  down  to  the  earth,  and  then  pointing  up 
towards  heaven:  where  men  carry  burUiens 
upon  their  heads,  and  women  on  their  shoulders : 
where  the  women  make  water  standing,  and 
the  men  0q[aatting  down:  where  Xhey  send 
some  c€  their  blood  in  token  of  friendship,  and 
o&r  incense  to  the  men  they  would  honour,  like 
gods:  where  not  only  to  the  fourth,  but  to 
more  r^note  degrees,  kindred  are  not  permitted 
to  marry :  where  the  chiUren  are  four  years  at 
nmse,  and  oflen  twelve;  and  where  it  is  ac- 
coanted  mortal  to  give  the  child  suck  the  first 
day  after  it  is  born:  where  the  correction  of 
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the  male>children  is  assigned  to  the  fathers,  and 
that  of  the  females  to  the  mothers ;  the  punish- 
ment being  to  hang  them  by  the  heels  in  the 
smoke :  where  they  eat  all  sorts  of  herbs,  ex- 
cepting only  those  that  have  an  ill  smell: 
where  all  things  are  open,  the  finest  furnished 
houses  bein^  without  aoors,  windows,  or  chests 
to  lock,  a  thief  being  there  punished  double  to 
what  they  are  in  other  places :  where  they  crack 
lice  with  their  tee^,  like  monkies,  and  abhor 
to  see  them  killed  with  one*s  nails :  where  in 
all  their  lives  they  neither  cut  their  hair  nor 
pare  their  nails;  and  in  another  place  pare 
those  of  the  right  hand  onlv,  letting  the  left 
grow  for  ornament:  where  they  sufier  the  hair 
on  the  right  side  to  grow  as  loo^  as  it  will,  and 
shave  the  other;  and  in  the  neighbouring  pro- 
vinces some  let  their  hair  grow  long  before  and 
some  behind,  shaving  close  the  rest:^  where 
parents  let  out  their  children,  and  husbands 
their  wives,  to  their  guests  to  hire:  where  a 
man  may  get  his  own  mother  with  child,  and 
fothers  make  use  of  their  own  daughters,  or 
their  sons,  without  scandal  or  ofifence :  where, 
at  their  solemn  feasts,  they  letad  their  children 
to  one  another,  without  any  consideration  of 
nearness  of  blood.  In  one  place  men  feed  upon 
human  flesh,  in  another  tis  reputed  a  pious 
office  for  a  man  to  kill  his  father  at  a  certain 
age;*  and  elsewhere  the  fiithers  dispose  of  their 
children  whilst  vet  unborn, — some  to  be  pre- 
served and  carefuUv  brought  up,  and  others  to 
be  made  away  witn.  Elsewhere  the  old  hus- 
bands lend  their  wives  to  young  men,  and  in 
another  place  they  are  in  common  without 
ofiTence;  nay,  in  one  place,  the  women  wear,  as 
marks  of  honour,  as  many  gay  fringed  tassels 
at  the  bottom  of  their  petticoats  as  they  have 
lain  with  men>  Moreover,  has  not  custom 
made  a  republic  of  women  separate  by  them- 
selves 1  Has  it  not  put  arms  into  their  hands, 
made  them  to  raise  armies,  and  fi^ht  battles? 
And  does  she  not  by  mere  precept  instruct  tlie 
most  ignorant  vulgar,  and  make  them  perfect 
in  things  which  all  the  philosophy  in  the  world 
could  never  beat  into  Uie  heads  of  the  wisest 
men?  For  we  know  entire  nations,  where 
death  was  not  only^  despised,  but  entertained 
with  the  greatest  tnumph ;  where  children  of 
seven  years  old  sufiTered  themselves  to  be 
\7hipped  to  death  without  changing  their  coun- 
tenance f  where  riches  were  in  such  contempt 
that  the  poorest  citizen  would  not  have  deigned 
to  stoop  to  take  up  a  purse  of  crowns;  and  we 
know  regions,  very  fruitful  in  all  manner  of 
provisions,  where,  notwithstanding,  the  most 
ordinary  diet,  and  that  they  are  most  pleased 
witli,  is  only  bread,  cresses,  and  water.'  Did 
not  custom  moreover  work  that  miracle  in 
Chios,  that  in  seven  hundred  years  it  was  never 
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known  that  ever  maid  or  wife  committed  any 
act  to  the preiudice  of  her  honour?* 

In  ahort,  tnere  is  nothing,  in  mj  opinion^ 
that  ahe  does  not  or  may  not  do;  and  therefore 
with  very  £ood  reason  it  is  that  Pindar,  as  I 
am  told,  calls  her  '*  the  queen  and  empress  of 
the  world."'  He  that  was  seen  to  beat  his 
father,  and  reproved  for  so  doing,  made  answer, 
That  it  was  the  custom  of  their  htnily;  that  in 
like  manner  his  &ther  had  beaten  his  mnd- 
father,  his  frandftither  his  great-grand&ther. 
^*And  this,"  says  he,  pointing  to  his  son, 
"when  he  comes  to  my  age,  will  beat  ma" 
And  the  father,  whose  son  was  dragging  and 
hauling  him  alon^  the  streets,  commanded  him 
to  stop  at  a  certam  door ;  for  he  himself;  he  said, 
had  dragged  his  fether  no  further,  that  being 
the  utmost  limit  of  the  hereditary  insolence  the 
sons  used  to  practise  upon  the  fathers  in  their 
fiimily.  «*It  is  as  much  by  custom  as  dis- 
order," says  Aristotle,  "  that  women  tear  their 
hair,  bite  their  nails,  and  eat  charcoal  and 
earth,  and  more  by  custom  than  nature  that 
men  abuse  themselves  with  one  another." 

Thf  laws  of  conscience^  which  we  pretend  to 
caito  the  "  "^  ddFitfed  liuin  intare;  proceed 
pareotofttie  from  custom;  every  one  fasrin^ 
fm  of  con-  an  inward  veneration  for  the  opi- 
■cience.  moaa  and  manners  approved  and 

received  amonpt  his  own  people,  cannot  without 
very  great  reluctance  de[)art  from  them,  nor 
apply  himself  to  them  without  applause.  In 
tunes  past,  when  those  of  Crete  would  curse 
any  one,  they  prayed  the  gods  to  en^ge  them 
in  some  ill  custom.*  But  the  principal  effect 
of  the  power  of  custom  B"^ '  to  seize  and 
ensnare  us  that  it  is  hardly  in  our  power  to 
disengage  ourselves  from  its  gripe;  or  so  to 
come  to  ourselves  as  to  consider  of  and  weiffh 
the  things  it  enjoins.  To  say  the  truth,  by 
reason  that  we  suck  it  in  with  our  mother's 
milk,  and  that  the  face  of  the  world  presents 
itself  in  this  posture  to  our  first  sight,  it  seems 
as  if  we  were  bom  upon  condition  to  pursue  this 
practice ;  and  the  common  fancies  that  we  find 
m  repute  everywhere  about  us,  and  infused 
into  our  minds  with  the  seed  of  oar  Others, 
appear  to  be  universal  and  genuine.  From 
whenQe.  it  comes,  to  piss  tHat  whatever  is  off* 
the  hinges  of  custom  is  believed  to  be  also  off* 
the  hinges  of  reason ;  though  how  unreasonably 
for  the  most  part,  God  knows. 

ICas.we.  whoustudy  ourselves  have  learned 
to  do,  every  one  who  hears  a  good  sentence 
would  immediately  consider  how  it  does  any 
v^y  touch  his  own  private  concerns,  every  one 
would  find  that  it  was  not  so  much  a  ^food 
saying  as  a  sound  lash  to  the  ordinary  stupidity 
of  his  own  judgment.  But  men  receive  the 
precepts  and  admonitions  of  truth  as  directed 
to  the  common  sort  only,  and  not  to  them- 
selves; and  instead  of  applying  them  to  their 


>  Plntarch,  In  bii  tietcise  m  ths  Flrtwnu  teAaeirar  ^ 

>  Herod.  iU. 


own  manners,  do  only  very  ignoraotl]r  «nd 
unnrofitably  commit  them  to  memory,  without 
Bororing  ttiemselves  to  be  at  all  instmcted  or 
converted  by  tfaem.  But  let  us  return  to  the 
empire  of  custom. 

Such  people  as  have  been  bred  up  to  liberty, 
and  subject  to  none  but  them*  Nation*  at- 
selves,  look  upon  all  other  forms  }*ciMdto tbe 
of  government  as  monstrous  and  S™t  wSch*"' 
contrary  to  nature.  Those  who  they  have  bees 
are  used  to  monarchy  do  the  "»**«>• 
same;  and  what  opportunity  soever  fortune 
presents  them  with  to  chan^,  even  then,  when 
with  the  greatest  difficulties  they  have  dis- 
engaged themselves  from  one  master,  that  was 
troublesome  and  grievous  to  them,  they  pre- 
sently run  with  the  same  difficulties  to  create 
another;  not  being  Kble,  how  roughly  dealt 
with  soever,  to  hate  the  government  they  were 
bom  under,  and  the  oMience  they  have  so 
long  been  accustomed  to.  'Tis JsyJ^ifijafidia- 
tion  and  persuasion  of  custom. that- every  one 
ia  content  wiChth'e  place  where  he  ia. planted 
by  natnre^  and  the  highlanders  of  Scotland 
no  linore  pant  afler  the  air  of  Touraine,  than 
the  Scythians  afler  the  fields  of  Theasaly. 
Darius  asked  certain  Greeks  what  they  would 
take  to  assume  the  custom  of  the  Indians,  of 
eating  the  dead  bodies  of  their  fitthers  (for  that 
was  their  practice,  believing  they  could  not 
give  them  a  better  or  more  nw>le  sepulchre  than 
to  bury  them  in  their  own  bodies),  they  naade 
answer.  That  nothing  in  the  world  should  hire 
them  to  do  it;  but  having  also  tried  to  per- 
suade the  Indians  to  leave  their  barbarous 
custom,  and,  after  the  Greek  marmer,  to  bum 
the  bodies  of  th^  fathers,  ihef  conceived  a 
still  greater  horror  at  the  proposition ;  and  His 
the  same  with  us  all,  forasmuch  as  use  veils 
from  us  the  true  aspect  of  things. 

Nil  aded  maxnum*  nee  tam  mirabile  quloquam 
Principio,  quod  non  minuant  iffirarier  omnes 
PaulatiDi.4 

**  Nothing  at  flr^t  bo  creat  or  strange  appean 
Bat  growB  ftiniiliar  fn  succeeding  yeare.*' 

Taking  upon  me  once  to  justify  something  in 
use  amongst  us,  and  that  was  received  with 
absolute  authority  for  a  great  many  leagues 
round  about  us,  and  not  cont^t  to  e^ablisn  it, 
as  men  commonly  are,  only  by  force  of  law  and 
example,  but  by  enquiring  into  its  original,  I 
found  the  foundation  so  weak  that  I,  wno  had 
made  it  my  business  to  confirm  others,  was  very 
near  being  dissatisfied  myself.  'Tis  by  this  recipe 
that  Plato  undertakes  to  cure  the  unnatural 
and  preposterous  amours  of  his  time— the  recipe 
which  he  esteems  of  sovereign  virtue ;  namely, 
that  the  public  opinion  condemns  them;  that, 
the  poets,  and  all  other  writers,  relate  horrible 
stories  of  them.  A  recipe  bv  virtue  of  which 
the  most  beautiful  daughters  do  not  allure  their 


s  Taler.  Max.  vii.  in  ext.  MC  15. 
4  Lacret.  ii.  1097. 
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Castooi  tbe 
Mljrlbandatioii 
of  OMuijr  things 
Kiitlwrwed  in 
tie  world. 


frtheiB"  liwt,  nor  brothers  of  the  finest  shape  and 
beta^  their  Bisteie'  desire.    The  very  fiibles  of 
ThyesteB,  CEdipus,  and  Macareus,  having,  with 
the  harmony  oi  their  song,  infused  this  whole- 
socne  opinion  and  belief  into  the  tender  brains 
of  in&nt&^    Chastity  is,  in  truth,  a  great  and 
shining  virtue,  and  of  which  the  utility  is  suf- 
ficiently known;  bat  to  ^vem,  and  prevail 
with  it  according  to  nature,  is  as  hard  as  'ti^  easy 
lo  do  it  according  to  custom  and  the  laws  and 
precepts  of  sober  practice.    The  original  and 
untversal  reasons  are  of  very  difficult  search,  and 
oor  maObOB  either  lightly  pass  them  over,  or, 
not  daring  so  much  as  to  touch  them,  precipi- 
tate themselves  at  once  into  the  liberty  of 
custom,  in  which  they  pride  themselves,  and 
trioinph  as  much  as  you  please.    Such  as  will 
not  BoSkr  themselves  to  be  withdrawn  from  this 
orie:inal  source  do  yet  commit  a  ^eater  error, 
and  submit  themselves  to  wild  opinions.  Witness 
Chrysippus,'  who,  in  so  many  of  his  writings, 
has  shown  the  little  account  he  made  of  inces- 
tuous conjunction  committed  with  how  near 
relations  soever. 
Whoever  would  disengage  himself  from  this 
violent  prejudice  of  custom  would 
find  several  things  received  with 
absolute  and  undoubting  opinion 
that  have  no  other  support  than 
the  hoary  beard  and  wrinkled 
fiu:e  of  ancient  use ;  but  this  mask  torn  away, 
and  things  being  referred  to  the  decision  of 
truth  and  reason,  he  will  find  his  judgment 
convinced  and  overthrown,  and  yet  restored  to 
a  much  more  sure  state.    For  example.  I  will 
aak  him  what  can  be  more  s&ang^  tl{an  to  see 
a  people^^cd  OJ  ulnj;  mflTpyVf^Vferftnce  to 
Jaws  tHSjmeVer  heard  of,  and  to  belhuirtd  in 
all   their  'aHairs,'  both   private  and  public,  as 
niarriagq8,'1igl&tions,  wills,  sales,  and  pflTCfUises, 
to    rails    Uiey   caririol' "possibly  luwauJeing 
neitb^  jgJOi  Jtor  publ  ished  in  their  own  lan- 
goage,  andjofwhTch  they  have,  of  necessity, 
to  plII^5B&Mr5Ql&  fEfiloterpretation and  the  use  1 
Not  according  to  the    ingenious   opinion   of 
Isoc^nies,  who  counselled  his  king  to  make  the 
traflScs  and  negociations  of  his  subjects  free, 
open,  and  of  profit  to  them,  and  their  quarrels 
and  disputes  burdensome,  and  laden  with  heavy 
penalties;  but,  by  a  monstrou/  notion,  to  make 
sale  of  reason  itself;  and  to  allow  the  law  to  be 
made  a  matter  of  traffic.  *  I  think  myself  obliged 
to  fixtooe  that,  as  our  historians  report,  it  was 
a  Oaaooo  gentleman,  a  countryman  of  mine, 
who    first    opposed    Charlemagne   when    he 
sttempced  to  impose  upon  us  Latin  and  im- 
perial laws. 

What  can  be  more  outrageous  than  ^  aee  a 

_^_  nalhm  where,  by  lawful  cijigtom, 

IJf^^^Jj^Jj^  the  oflice  of  a  Judge  is  to  be 

oTpitfctaM.        bought  and  sold,  where  jud^- 

joents  are  paid  fi>r  with  ready 


I  fbf0,  Xmoc  vii J.  C 
iButu  empirical  ^^^ 


money,  and  where  justice  may  legally  be  denied 
to  him  that  has  not  wherewithal  to  pay  f  where 
this  merchandize  is  in  so  great  repute,  as  in  our 
government,  to  furnish  a  fourth  estato  of 
wrangling  lawyers,  to  add  to  the  three  ancient 
ones  of  the  church,  nobility,  and  people;  which 
fourth  estate,  having  the  laws  in  their  hands, 
and  sovereign  power  over  men^s  lives  and  for- 
tunes, make  a  body  separate  from  the  nobility. 
From  whence  it  comes  to  pass  that  there  are 
double  laws,  those  of  honour,  and  those  of 
justice,  in  many  tilings  positively  opposite  to 
one  another ;  the  nobles  as  rigorously  condemn- 
ing a  lie  taken,  as  the  others  do  a  lie  revenged. 
By  the  law  of  arms  he  shall  be  degraded  noin 
all  nobility  and  honour  who  puts  up  with  an 
afiTront;  and,  by  the  civil  law,  he  who  vindi- 
cates his  reputation  incurs  a  capital  punishment ; 
he  who  applies  himself  to  tbe  law  for  reparation 
of  an  ofience  done  to  his  honour  is  disgraced ; 
and  he  who  does  not  is  punished  by  the  law. 
Yet,  of  these  two  so  different  parties,  both  of 
them  referring  to  one  head,  the  one  has  the 
charge  of  peace,  the  other  of  war ;  those  have 
the  profit,  these  the  honour;  those  the  wisdom, 
these  the  virtue;  those  the  word,  these  the 
action;  tliose  justice,  these  valour;  those 
reason,  the<*e  force ;  those  the  long  robe,  these 
the  short,  divided  betwixt  them. 

For  what  conterns  indifferent  things,  as 
clothes,  who  is  there  that  would  think  of  bring- 
ing them  back  to  their  true  and  real  use,  the 
bc3^*s  service  and  convenience,  and  upon  which 
their  original  grace  and  decency  depend ;  yet 
what  more  fiintastic  than  our  fasljions?  I  will 
instance,  amoncpst  others,  our  square  cape,  that 
long  tail  of  velvet  that  hangs  down  from  our 
women's  heads  with  its  whimsical  trinkets,  and 
that  idle  and  absurd  model  of  a  member  we 
cannot,  in  modesty,  so  much  as  name,  which, 
nevertheless,  we  make  a  parade  of  in  public. 
These  considerations,  notwithstanding,  will  not 
prevail  upon  any  understanding  man  to  decline 
the  common  mode;  but,  on  the 
contrary,  methinks  all  singular  Men  of  sense 
and  particular  fashions  are  ratlier  Jjjo^^  <»J|^™ 
marks  of  foUy  and  vain  aifecta-  of  tbeir  time 
tion  than  of  sound  reason ;  and  aa  to  externals, 
a  wise  man  ought  within  to  with- 
draw and  retire  his  soul  from  the  crowd,  and 
there  keep  it  at  liberty,  and  in  power  to  judge 
freely  of  things ;  but,  as  to  this  outward  garb 
and  appearance,  absolutely  follow  and  conform 
himself  to  the  fashion  of  the  time.  Public 
society  has  nothing  to  do  with  our  thoughts, 
but  for  the  rest,  as  our  actions,  our  labours,  our 
fortunes,  and  our  lives,  we  should  lend  and 
abandon  them  to  the  common  opinion  and  public 
service,  as  did  that  good  and  great  Socrates, 
who  refused  to  preserve  his  life  by  a  disobe- 
dience to  the  magistrate,  though  a  very  wicked 
and  unjust  one :  for  it  is  the  rule  of  rules,  and 


*  Fkunce»  where  thle  cuetom  wm  introduced  by  tbo 
Cboiicellor  du  Prat,  onder  Francii  L    /      ^ ^^ i  ^ 
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the  greneral  law  of  laws,  that  every  one  obsenre 
those  of  the  place  wherein  he  lives. 

N6fieis  iwurBai  roivt^  fyj^mplois  koXSv,^ 

"  The  country*!  custom  to  observe, 
Is  proper,  and  doth  praise  deserve." 

Let  us  take  another  view  of  the  subject;  it 
Whether  Uie  ^  *  ^^^  P^^  do«bt  whether 
actual  inconve-  any  so  manuest  an  advantage  can 
^enee  of  accrue  from  the  alteration  of  a 

«eiv^°faw8  is  ^^  ^^  custom  received,  let  it  be 
not  greater  what  it  will,  as  there  is  dangler 
bio°aldvaiu5e"  *°*^  inconvenience  in  doing  it; 
forasmuch  as  government  is  a 
structure  composed  of  several  parts  and  mem- 
hers  joined  and  united  together,  with  so  strict 
affinity  and  union  that  it  is  impossible  to  sUr 
80  much  as  one  brick  or  stone  but  the  whole 
body  will  be  sensible  of  it  The  legislator  of 
the  Thurianst'  ordained  that  whosoever  proposed 
either  to  abolish  old  Isws,  or  to  establish  new, 
should  present  himself,  with  a  halter  about  his 
neck,  to  the  people ;  to  the  end  that,  if  the  in- 
novation he  would  introduce  should  not  be 
approved  by  every  one,  he  might  immediately 
be  hanged;  and  that  of  the  Lacedemonian^ 
made  it  the  business  of  his  whole  life  to  obtain 
from  his  citizens  a  faithful  promise  that  none 
of  his  laws  should  be  violated.  The  Ephorus, 
who  so  rudely  cut  the  two  stfings  that  Phrynis 
had  added  to  music,*  never  stood  to  examine 
whether  that  addition  made  better  harmony,  or 
that  by  that  means  the  instrument  was  more 
full  and  complete;  it  was  enough  for  him  to 
condemn  the  invention,  that  it  was  a  novelty, 
and  an  alteration  of  the  old  fashion.  Which 
also  is  the  meaning  of  the  old  rusty  sword 
carried  before  the  magistracy  of  Marseilles. 

For  my  own  part  I  have  myself  a  very  great 
aversion  for  novelty,  what  face,  or  what  pre- 
tence soever  it  may  carry  along  with  it,  and 
have  reason,  having  been  an  eye-witness  of  the 
great  mischiefe  produced.  One  cannot,  I  confess, 
exactly  say  that  the  miseries  which,  for  so 
many  years,^  have  lain  so  heavy  upon  the  king- 
dom of  France,  are  wholly  occasioned  by  it; 
but  one  may  sav,  and  with  colour  enough,  that 
it  has  accidentally  produced  and  begot  the  mis- 
chief and  ruin  that  have  since  continued  both 
without  and  against  it,  and  it  is  principally 
what  we  have  to  accuse  for  these  disorders. 

Heu  patior  telii  vnlnera  fkcu  meia.* 

**  Alas !  the  wounds  I  now  endure 
Which  my  own  weapons  did  procure.** 

They  who  give  the  first  shock  to  a  state  are 
voluntarily  the  first  overwhelmed  in  its  ruin ; 
the  fruits  of  public   commotion  are   seldom 


1  EscBrpU  ex  trag.  Grmc.  Hugo  Orot.  inUrp.  p.  937. 

>  Chanmda*,    See  Diod.  Bic.  xii.  34. 

>  Lifeurgtu.    See  his  Life  by  Plutarch,  c  31. 

*  Plutarch,  in  his  JSpotheghnu  ^  the  Laeedawumiant^ 
calls  this  Ephorus,  Emerepea,    See  also  Val.  Max.  ii.  tf. 

•  The  edition  of  1588  reads,  "which  for  twenty-five  or 
thirty  years." 


enjoyed  by  him  who  was  the  first  mover ;  he 
only  beats  the  water  for  anothefs  net  The 
unity  and  contexture  of  this  monarchy,  this 
great  structure,  havingr  been,  in  her  old  age, 
broken  and  torn  by  this  thing,  called  innova- 
tion, has  laid  open  a  breach,  and  given  sufficient 
admittance  to  the  like  injuries  in  these  latter 
time&  The  regal  majesty  &lls  less  easily  from 
the  summit  to  the  middle,  than  from  the  middle 
to  the  base.  But,  if  the  inventors  did  the 
greater  mischief,  the  imitators  are  more  vicious, 
to  follow  examples  of  which  they  have  felt  and 
punished  both  the  horror  and  the  offence.  And 
if  there  can  be  any  degree  of  horror  in  ill- 
doing,  these  last  are  indebted  to  the  other  for 
the  glory  of  contriving,  and  the  courase  of 
making  the  first  attempt  All  sorts  of  new 
disorders  easily  draw,  from  this  primitive  and 
overflowing  fountain,  examples  and  precedents 
to  trouble  and  di8Comp(»e  our^vernineBt  We 
read  in  our  very  laws,  made  for  the  remedy  of 
this  first  evil,  the  beginning  and  pretences  of  all 
sorts  of  bad  enterprises;  and  what  Thucydidea 
says''  of  the  civil  wars  of  his  time  is  applicable 
to  us,  that,  to  smooth  over  public  vices,  we  give 
them  new  and  more  plausible  names,  sweetening 
and  disguising  their  true  titles :  alJLthatis  done 
is  doQi^.42£8ooth,  to  reform  and  improVS'imr 
feithl,  HoneitcToratio  est;^  but  the  best  pre- 
tence for  innovation  is  of  very  dangerous 
consequence;  Aded  nihil  motum  ex  antiquo 
probabile  e»t}  Anpl,  freely  Ao  speak  my 
thoughts,  it  argues,  methinks,  a  strange  sel^ 
love  and  neat  presumption  in  a  man  to 
set  so  much  value  on  his  own  opinions  that 
public  peace  must  be  overthrown  to  establish 
them,  and  so  many  inevitable  mischiefs  intro* 
duced  into  his  own  country,  and  so  dreadful 
a  corruption  of  manners,  as  a  civil  war,  and 
the  mutations  of  state  consequent  to  it,  always 
brings  in  its  train.  Can  there  be  worse  manage- 
ment than  to  set  up  80  many  certain  and  palpable 
vices,  against  errors  that  are  only  contested, 
and  disputable,  whether  t^iey  be  such  or  no? 
And  are  there  any  worse  sort  of  vices  than  thoee 
which  shock  a  man*s  own  conscience,  and  the 
natural  light  of  his  own  reason  ?  The  senate* 
upon  the  dispute  betwixt  it  and  the  people  about 
the  administration  of  their  religion,  was  bold 
enough  to  return  this  evasion  ^  current  pay : 
Ad  Deos  id  magis  qudm  ad  se,  pertinere  ;  ip90€ 
visuros,  ne  sacra  sua  poUuaTitur:^  "That  it 
more  belonged  to  the  gods  to  determine  than 
to  them ;  let  them,  therefore,  have  a  care  their 
sacred  mysteries  were  not  profaned."  As  the 
oracle  answered  those  of  Delphos,  who,  fearing 
to  be  invaded  by  the  Persians,  in  the  Median 
war,  enquired  of  Apollo  how  they  should  dij»- 


•  Ovid.  Efit.  PUiUa.  Dtmap.  48. 

1  Tbucyd.  iii.  SL  •  Terence,  Jind.  1. 114. 

•  Livy,  xxziT.  54. 

10  Livy,  z.  6,  whose  words,  however,  do  not  at  all  bear  out 
the  application  that  Monuigne  here  makes  of  them.  . 
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pose  of  the  holy  treasore  of  his  temple^  whether 
they  shoold  hide,  or  remove  it  to  some  other 
place  1  He  returned  them  answer,  that  they 
should  stir  nothing  thence,  but  only  take  care 
of  themselves,  for  he  himself  was  sufficient  to 
look  to  what  belonged  to  him.'-rTbe  Chri»- 
tian  religion  has  all  the  marks  of  the  utmost 
utility  and  justice :  but  none  more  manifest  than 
the  severe  injunction  it  lays  indifferently  upon 
all  to  yield  absolute  obedience  to  the  civil  magis- 
trate, and  to  maintain  and  defend  the  laws:  of 
whkAi  what  a  wonderful  example  has  the  divine 
wisdom  left  us,  who,  to  work  and  establish  the 
salvation  of  mankind,  and  to  conduct  his  glo- 
riotts  victory  over  death  and  sin,  would  do  it 
afier  no  other  way  but  at  the  mercy  of  our 
ordinary  forms  of  justice,  submitting  the  pro- 
gress and  issue  of  so  high  and  so  salutiferous 
an  etkci  lo  the  blindness  and  injustice  of  our 
customs  and  observances,  suffering  the  innocent 
bknd  of  so  many  of  his  elect,  and  so  long  a 
loss  of  years  to  the  maturineof  this  inestimable 
fruit !  There  is  a  vast  difference  betwixt  the 
case  of  one  that  follows  the  forms  and  laws  of 
his  country,  and  another  that  will  undertake  to 
regulate  and  change  them ;  the  first  pleads  sim- 
plicity, obedience,  and  precedent,  for  his  excuse ; 
whatever  he  may  do  cannot  be  imputed  to 
malice,  'tis  at  the  worst  but  misfortune.  Quii 
nt  entm,  quern  non  moveat  darissimis  ynotiu- 
menti9  tetiata^  consi^ataque  antiguUas  /"  ^  For 
wbois  it  that  antiquity,  sealed  and  attested 
with^TO~Tf&riy  glorious"  monuments,  cannot 
move!"  BesideswhatiBOcnrtersays,  that  defect 
m  nearer  allied  to  mHoderation  than  excess.  The 
other  is  a  mnch  more  ruffling  gamester:*  for 
wboeoerer  shall  take  upon  him  to  choose  and 
alter,  usurps  the  authority  of  judging,  and  ought 
to  k»k  well  about  him,  and  make  it  his  busi- 
ness to  discover  the  defect  of  what  he  would 
abolish,  and  the  vij^ue  of  what  he  is  about  to 
introduce.  **. 

This  vnl^  consideration  is  ths^JUwbich 
settled  %e  m  my  station,  and  kept  even  my 
most  nngovemed  youth  under  the  rein,  so  as 
not  to  burthen  mv  shoulders  ^ith  so  great  a 
weight  as  to  render  myself  responsible  for  a 
science  of  that  importance;  or  in  this  to  dare, 
what  in  ray  better  and  more  mature  judgment 
I  durst  not  do  in  the  most  easy  and  indi^rent 
things  I  had  learned,  and  wherein  temerity  of 
judging  is  of  no  consequence ;  it  seeming  to  me 
very  wrong  to  wish  to  subject  public  and  estab- 
li^ed  customs  and  institutions  to  the  weakness 
and  instability  of  a  private  and  particular  ftincy 
(lor  private  reason  is  but  a  private  jurisdiction,) 
and  to  attempt  that  upon  the  divine,  which  no 
government  will  endure  a  man  should  do  upon 
the  civil,  laws.  With  which,  though  human 
rasoo  has  mnch  more  commerce  than  with  the 
other,  yet  are  they  sovereignly  judged  by  their 


own  proper  judges,  and  the  utmost  sufficiency 
serves  only  to  expound  and  set  forth  the  law 
and  custom  received,  but  neither  to  divest  it, 
nor  to  introduce  any  thing  of  innovation.  And 
if  sometimes  the  divine  providence  has  gone 
beyond  the  rules  to  which  it  has  necessarily 
bound  and  obliged  us,  it  is  not  to  give  us  any 
dispensation  to  do  the  same;  those  are  only 
master-strokes  of  the  divine  hand,  which  we 
are  not  to  imitate,  but  only  admire;  and  extra- 
ordinary examples  purposed,  and  particular  testi- 
monies of  the  nature  of  miracles,  presented 
before  us  for  manifestations  of  its  almighty 
power,  equally  above  both  our  rules  and  our 
strength,  which  it  would  be  folly  and  impiety 
to  attempt  to  represent  and  imitate ;  and  which 
we  ought  not  to  follow,  but  to  contemplate  wi^h 
the  greatest  reverence  and  astonishment,  tai  aru 
peculiar  to  his  person  and  not  to  us.  Citta 
very  opportunely  declares,  Quiim  de  religime 
agitUTt  TL  Coruficaniumj  P.  Scipionfm^  F* 
Scsew^am^  pantifices  maximos,  non  Zenonem^ 
uut  Cleanikem^  out  Chrysippum  tequor.* 
**  When  matters  of  religion  are  in  question,  I 
will  be  governed  by  T.  Coruncanus,  P.  Scipio, 
P.  Scevola,  the  High-Priests,  and  not  by  Zeno, 
Cleanthes,  or  Chrysippua"  God  knows,  in  our 
present  quarrel,  where  there  are  a  hundred 
articles  to  dashl5ut  iSA  put  In,  afld  those  of 
great  consideration,,  .tpo,  how  many  (Here  are 
who  caiT'truTy  Boast  they  have  exactly  and 
per&Ctlyjveighed  and  wuerstood  the  grounds 
and  reasonsofihe  one  and  ftn  othm"  par  17. 
'Tis  a  number,  if  it  make  any  nuiiioerj  chat 
would  give  us  very  little  disturbanco;  but  what 
becomes  of  all  the  rest?  Under  what  ensigni^ 
do  they  march  ?  In  what  quarter  do  they  lie  ? 
Theirs  have  the  same  effect  with  other  weak 
and  ill-applied  medicines,  they  have  only  set 
the  humours  they  would  purge  more  violently^ 
working,  stirred  and  exasperated  them  by  the 
conflict,  and  left  them  still  behind.  The  decoc- 
tion was  too  weak  to  purge,  but  strong  enough  lo 
weaken  us;  so  that  it  does  not  leave  us,  but  we 
keep  it  still  in  our  bodies,  and  reap  nothing 
from  the  operation  but  intestine  gripes  and  long 
enduring  pain.  Yet  fortune  still  reserving  her 
authority  above  and  beyond  our  reason,  does 
sometimes  present  us  with  a  necessity  so  urgent 
that  'tis  requisite  the  laws  should 
a  little  yield  and  give  way ;  and 
when  one  opposes  the  increase  of 
an  innovation  that  thus  intrudes 
itself  by  violence|,  to  keep  a  man's 
self  in  so  doing  in  all  places,  and  in  all  thingn^ 
within  bounds  and  rules,  against  those  who  have 
the  power,  and  to  whom  all  things  are  lawful 
that  may  any  way  serve  to  advance  their  design, 
who  have  no  other  law  nor  rule  but  what  s<>.  yes 
best  to  their  own  purpose,  is  a  dangerous  obli- 
gation, and  an  intolerable  inequality. 


Old  laws,  how- 
ever, must  in 
■ooie  cases 
yield  to  new. 


1  B«ro4.  TiU.  91 

•  Clear.  ^i>Mii.i.  40. 

•  All  tkat  IMlowa  ttma  the  worda,  '^ibr 
ttt  yaawft  Aon  CJcero  iacluiiyely,  eading 


to 
not  by 


Zeno,  Gleanthea,  or  Chryaippos,*'  is  not  to  be  flnind  in  the- 
foUo  edition  by  Abel  Aocelier,  printed  at  Paris  in  120S, 
three  years  after  the  deato  of  our  author ;  nor  in  another 
fbUo  edition  printed  at  Paris,  by  Michael  Blageant,  In  IMIk 
«  Cic  i(«  Abt.  JDmt.  iii.  S.  /      r\r\n\o 
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Auditum  nooendi  perfldo  pnestat  fidet.^ 

**  So  simple  truth  doth  her  ikir  breast  disann, 
And  gives  to  treadiery  a  power  to  harm." 

The  ordinaiy  discipline  of  a  healthful  state 
does  not  provide  against  these  extraordinary 
accidents,  pre-supposing  a  body  that  supports 
Itself  in  its  principal  members  and  offices,  and  a 
common  consent  to  its  obedience  and  observa- 
tion. To  actjn  conformity  with  the  laws  is  a 
cold,  hfifyy/and  cgnstfalnufl  alTaih  aTOTtfot  fit 
to  make  way  against  a  headstrong  anS"  un- 
bridled wilL  *Tis  to  this  day  a  reproach  against 
those  two  great  men,  Octavius  and  Cato,  in  the 
two  civil  wars  of  Sylla  and  Caesar,  that  they 
would  rather  suffer  their  country  to  imdergo 
the  last  extremities  tlian  to  relieve  their  fellow 
citizens  at  the  expense  of  its  laws,  or  to  be 
ffuilty  of  any  innovation ;  for,  in  truth,  in  these 
last  necessities,  where  tliere  is  no  other  remedy, 
it  would  perad  venture  be  more  discreet  to  stoop, 
and  yield  a  little  before  the  blow,  than  by  mere 
wilful  opposition,  without  possibility  of  doing 
any  good,  to  give  occasion  to  violence  to  tram- 
ple all  under  foot;  'tis  better  to  ntake  the  laws 
do  what  they  can,  when  tliey  cannot  do  what 
they  would.  After  this  manner  did  he  who 
suspended  them  for  four  and  twenty  hours,'  and 
he  who  for  once  shifted  a  day  in  the  calendar, 
and  that  other  who  of  the  month  of  June  made 
a  second  May.*  The  Lacediemonians,  them- 
selves, who  were  such  religious  observers  of  the 
laws  of  their  country,  &iiig  straitened  by 
one  of  their  own  edicts,  by  which  it  was  ex- 
pressly forbidden  to  choose  the  same  man  to  be 
admiral  twice ;  and  on  the  other  hand,  their  af- 
fiiirs  necessarily  requiring  that  Lysander  should 
again  take  upon  him  that  command,  they  made 
one  Aracus  admiral,  'tis  true,  but  Lysander 
superintendant  of  the  navy.^  And,  by  the  same 
Bubtilty  and  equivocation,  one  of  their  ambassa- 
dors being  sent  to  the  Athenians  to  obtain  the 
revocation  of  some  decree,  and  Pericles  remon- 
Btratinff  to  him  that  it  was  forbidden  to  take 
away  Uie  tablet  wherein  a  law  had  once  been 
engrossed,  he  advised  him  to  turn  it,  that  not 
being  prohibited;'  and  Plutarch^  commends 
Philopcemon,  that,  being  born  to  comtnand,  he 
knew  how  to  do  it,  not  only  according  to  the 
laws,  but  also  to  over-rule  even  the  laws  them- 
selves, when  the  public  necessity  so  required. 


CHAPTER  XXIII. 

TAaiOUS  STENTS  FROM  THE  SAME  COUNSEL. 

Jaques  Amiot,^  Grand  Almoner  of  France,  one 
day  related  to  me  this  story,  much  to  the  honour 


1  Seneca,  <Kdip.  ili.  L  686. 

«  4g«»ila»i»'    Plutarch,  in  VUd, 

*jU9xandertUChr§aL    PluUreh,  <»  FitJ,  e.  5. 

«  Plotareb,  in  Fiti  L^trnnd.  e.  4. 

•  Pluuxcb,  m  Fitil  PsHcl.  c  18. 


of  a  prince  of  ours  (and  ours  he  waa  upon 
several  very  good  accounts,  though  originally 
of  foreign  extraction,^^  that  in  the  time  of  our 
first  commotions,  at  tne  siege  of  Rouen,'  this 
prince,  having  been  advertised  by  the  queen- 
mother  of  a  conspiracy  against  his  life,  and  in 
her  letters  particular  information  being  given 
him  of  the  person  who  was  to  execute  the 
business,  who  was  a  gentleman  of  Anjou,  or  of 
Mayne,  and  who  for  this  purpose  frequented 
this  prince's  house,  discovered  not  the  least 
syllable  of  this  intelligence  to  any  one  whatever, 
but  going  the  next  day  to  St  Katherine's  Mount, 
from  whence  our  battery  played  against  the 
town  (for  it  was  during  Uie  siege)  and  havinfir 
in  company  with  him  the  said  Lord  Grand 
Almoner,  and  another  bisliop,  he  was  presently 
aware  of  this  gentleman,  who  had  been  denoted 
to  him,  and  presently  caused  him  to  be  called 
into  his  presence ;  to  whom,  being 
come  before  him,  seeing  him  pale,   ijf  ctemency 

,.         ,,.  -.u*!-  ■  of  the  Duke  of 

and  trembling  with  the  conscience  Guise. 

of  his  guilt,  he  thus  said :  ^  Mon- 
sieur such  a  one,  you  already  guess  what  I  have 
to  sav  to  you ;  your  countenance  discovers  it ; 
you  have  nothing  hidden  from  me;  I  am  so 
well  informed  of  your  business  that  it  will  but 
make  worse  for  you  to  attempt  to  deny  it ;  you 
know  very  well  such  and  such  thingB  (the  most 
secret  circumstances  of  his  conspiracy),  and 
therefore  be  sure,  as  you  value  your  life,  to 
confess  to  me  tlie  whole  of  your  design."  The 
poor  man,  seeing  himself  thus  detected  (for  the 
whole  business  had  been  discovered  to  the  queen 
by  one  of  the  accomplices),  was  in  so  great  & 
confusion  he  knew  not  what  to  do;  but  joining 
his  hands  to  beg  for  mercy,  he  was  about  to 
throw  himself  at  the  prince's  feet,  but  he,  taking 
him  up,  proceeded  to  say :  ^  Come,  sir,  tell  me, 
have  I  at  any  time  heretofore  done  you  any 
injury!  or  have  I,  through  any  private  difler- 
ence,  offended  any  kinsman  or  triend  of  yours  ? 
It  is  not  above  three  weeks  that  I  have  known 
you ;  what  then  could  move  you  to  attempt  my 
death  1"  To  which  the  gentleman,  with  a 
trembling  voice,  replied,  "  that  it  was  no  par- 
ticular grudge  he  had  to  his  person,  but  the 
general  interest  and  concern  of  his  party,  and 
Siat  he  had  been  put  upon  it  by  some  who  had 
persuaded  him  it  would  be  a  meritorious  act,  by 
any  means  to  extirpate  so  ^reat  and  so  powerful 
an  enemy  of  their  religion."  *^Well,"  said 
the  prince,  ^  I  will  now  let  you  see  how  much 
more  charitable  the  religion  is  that  I  hold,  than  . 
that  which  you  profess;  yours  has  counselled 
you  to  kill  roe,  without  a  hearing,  and  witliout 
my  ever  having  given  you  any  cause  of  o^nce ; 
and  mine  commands  me  to  forgive  you,  con- 
victed, as  you  are,  by  your  own  confession. 


•  Tn  the  ParalM  Mwmii  7*.  Q:  FUminins  mnd  PkiU^mmom, 
towards  the  end. 

T  The  celebrated  translator  of  Plutarch. 

•  The  Duke  of  Guise,  surnamed  U  Bui^fH,  of  die  I 
of  Lorraine. 

•In  1502. 
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of  a  design  to  murder  me  without  reason.  Get 
foa  gone,  and  let  me  see  you  no  more ;  and 
if  you  are  wise,  cbooee  henceforward  honest 
meo  for  your  counsellors  in  your  designs. '"* 
The  £mperor  Augustus,  being  in  Gaul,  had 
certain  inibrmation  of  a  conspi- 

rfA^S?  ^^y  ^  ^^^^  ^**  contriving 
against  him,  and  thereupon^  re- 
solved to  make  him  an  example ;  to  that  end 
be  sent  to  saromon  his  friends  to  meet  the  next 
inomin|r  in  council ;  but  the  night  between  he 
pasBed  m  great  disqniet  of  mind,  considering 
that  he  was  ^ing  to  put  to  death  a  young  man, 
of  an  illustrious  family,  and  nephew  to  the 
great  Pompey,  which  made  him  break  out  into 
nrious  ejaculations:  "What  then,**  said  he, 
''shall  I  five  in  perpetual  anxiety  and  alarm, 
and  suffer  my  assassin  in  the  mean  time  to  walk 
abroad  at  his  ease  1  Shall  be  go  unpunished, 
after  having  conspired  a^inst  my  life,  a  life  I 
have  hitherto  preserved  m  so  many  civil  wars, 
and  BO  many  battles,  both  by  land  and  sea? 
And  afler  I  have  settled  the  universal  peace  of 
the  world,  shall  this  man  be  pardoned,  who  has 
coQspired  not  only  to  murder,  but  to  sacrifice 
me  r  For  the  conspiracy  was  to  kill  him  at 
sacrifice:  After  which,  remaining  for  son^ 
time  silent,  he  began  again  louder,  and  exclaim- 
ing against  himself,  said, ''  Why  livest  thou,  if 
it  be  fer  the  good  of  many  that  thou  shouldst 
die!  Must  there  be  no  end  of  thy  revenge  and 
craehy  1  Is  thy  life  of  so  great  value  Uiat  so 
many  mischiefs  must  be  done  to  preserve  it?" 
His  wife  Livia,  seeing  him  in  this  perplexity, 
"  ^Vili  you  take  a  woman*s  counsel  T*  said  she. 
**  Do  as  the  physicians  do,  who,  when  the 
ofdinary  recipes  will  do  no  good,  make  trial  of 
the  contrary.     By  severity  vou  have  hitherto 

Srevailed  nothing ;  Lepidus  has  followed  Salvi- 
ienus;  Murena,  Lepidus;  Csepio,  Murena; 
and  EgnatiuA,  Cepia  Begin  now  and  try 
how  gentleness  and  clemency  will  succeed. 
Cinoa  is  guilty,  forgive  him;  he  will  never 
hencefcMth  have  the  heart  to  hurt  thee,  and  it 
will  add  to  thy  glory.'*  Augustus  was  glad 
that  he  had  met  witii  aq  advocate  of  his  own 
huQionr;  wherefore  having  thanked  his  wife, 
and  in  the  morning  countermanded  the  friends 
be  had  summoned  to  council,  he  commanded 
Cinna  all  alone  to  be  brought  to  him ;  who, 
being  come,  and  a  chair  by  his  appointment  set 
him,*  and  having  commanded  every  one  else  out 
of  the  room,  he  spoke  to  him  afler  this  manner: 
*"  In  the  first  place,  Cinna,  I  demand  of  thee 

ritient  audience ;  do  not  interrupt  me  in  what 
am  about  to  say,  and  I  will  afterwards  give 
thee  full  time  and  leisure  to  answer.  Thou 
knowest,  Cinna,  that  having  taken  thee  prisoner 
in  the  enemy*s  camp,  and  though  then  wert 


1  DtttpnirtiJi,  Zm  fkrtmu  d»  Im  Ctar,  ii. 
,  *Tlm  eiicaanunee,  ezpmily  noted  by  Seneea,  is  not 
■BUieriaL  becaiiae  it  ah  wa  in  the  manners  of  that  age ; 
•nS  Uierelbra  I  think  that  the  celebrated  Comeille  did  well 
U)  aiake  nae  of  it  in  hia  traaedy  of  Cinna.  A  kina  who 
•hmiU  Uiink  it  derogatory  to  Eia  royalty  ever  to  tee  hia  rab- 
iKti  Mtlinf  in  hia  preaence  wouU  have  but  a  very  diminu- 
tive idea  ofgraadeur,  wliieiidoei  not  depend  on  diatincUons 


thyself  mine  enemy,  and  bom  so,  I  gave  thee  thy 
life,  restored  thee  Uiy  estate,  and  by  degrees  put 
thee  in  so  good  a  position  that  the  victorious  en- 
vied the  conquered.  The  sacerdotal  office,  which 
thou  raadest  suit  to  me  for,  I  conferred  upon  thee, 
after  having  denied  it  to  others,  whose  &ther9 
have  ever  hcsme  arms  in  my  service.  Having 
done  all  this  for  thee,  thou  hast  undertaken  to 
kill  me.'*  At  which  Cinna  crying  out  that  he 
was  far  from  entertaining  so  wicked  a  thought: 
"Thou  dost  not  keep  thy  promise,  Cinna,** 
continued  Augustus,  **that  thou  wouldst  not 
interrupt  me.  Yes,  thou  hast  undertaken  to 
murder  me  in  such  a  place,  such  a  day,  in  such 
and  such  company,  and  in  such  a  manner.**  At 
which  words  seeing  Cinna  astonished  and  silent* 
not  upon  the  account  of  his  promise  so  to  be» 
but  interdict  with  the  conscience  of  his  crime : 
"  Why,**  proceeded  Augustus,  '^  to  what  end 
wouldat  tnou  do  it?  Is  it  to  be  emperor  I 
Believe  me  the  republic  is  in  a  yery  bad  oondi* 
tion,  if  I  am  the  only  man  betwixt  thee  and  the 
empire.  Thou  art  not  able  so  much  as  to  defend 
thy  own  house,  and  but  the  other  day  was  baffled 
in  a  suit  by  the  opposed  interest  of  a  mann* 
mitted  slave.  What,  hast  thou  neither  means 
nor  power  in  any  other  thing,  but  only  to 
attempt  against  Cesar  1  I  will  resign  the 
empire,  if  Siere  is  no  other  but  I  to  obstruct  thy 
hopes:  but  can'st  thou  believe  that  P&ulus,  that 
Fabius,  that  the  Caasii  and  the  Servilii,  and  so 
many  noble  Romans,  not  onljr  so  in  title,  but 
wIk)  by  their  virtue  honour  their  nobility,  would 
endure  theeV*  After  this,  and  a  great  deal 
more  that  he  said  to  him  (for  he  was  move  than 
two  hours  speaking),  "Go,  Cinna,  go  thy 
way,**  said  he,  "  I  again  give  thee  that  life  ai 
a  traitor  and  a  parricide  which  I  once  before 
gave  thee  as  an  enemy.  Let  friendship  from 
this  time  forward  begin  betwixt  us,  and  let  iifl 
try  to  make  it  appear  whether  I  have  given,  or 
thou  hast  received,  thy  life  with  the  better 
&ith  ;**  and  so  departed  from  him.  Some  time 
after  he  mised  him  to  the  consular  dignity, 
complaining  that  he  had  not  had  the  confidence 
to  demand  it ;  had  him  ever  after  for  his  very 
great  friend,  and  was  at  last  made  by  him 
sole  heir  to  his  estates.*  Now  firom  the  time 
of  this  aflfair,  which  befel  Augustus  in  the 
fortieth  year  of  his  age,  he  never  had  any  con* 
spiracy  or  attempt  against  him,  and  therein 
reaped  the  due  rewaid  of  this  bis  ezeroplanr 
clemency.  But  it  did  not  so  well  succeed  with 
our  prince  ;*  his  lenity  did  not  secure  him  fiom 
afterwards  falling  into  the  toils  of  the  like 
treason :  so  vain  and  firivolous  a  thing  is  human 
prudence;  and,  in  spito  of  all  our  projects, 
counsels,  and  precautions,  fortune  will  still  be 
mistress  of  eventa    We  repute  physicians  for- 
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tanate  when  they  hit  upon  a  lucky  cure,  as  if 
there  was  no  other  art  but  theirs  that  could  not 
stand  upon  its  own  legs,  and  whose  foundations 
are  too  weak  to  support  itself  upon  its  basis,  and 
as  if  no  other  art  stood  in  need 
Montaifne'i  of  fortune's  hand  to  assist  in  its 
Jg;;52."  operations.    For  my  part,  I  think 

of  physic  as  much  good  or  ill  as 
any  one  would  have  me:  for,  thanks  be  to 
God,  we  have  no  traffic  together.  I  am  of  a 
quite  contrary  humour  to  other  men,  for  I 
always  despise  it;  and  when  I  am  sick,  instead 
of  recanting,  or  entering  into  composition  with 
it,  I  begin  yet  more  to  hate  and  fear  it,  telling 
those  who  importune  me  to  take  physic  that 
they  must  at  least  give  me  time  to  recover  my 
strength  and  health,  that  I  may  "be  the  better 
able  to  support  and  encounter  the  violence  and 
danger  of  the  potion.  I  let  nature  work,  sup- 
posing her  to  be  sufficiently  armed  with  teeth 
and  claws  to  defend  herself  when  attacked,  and 
to  uphold  that  contexture,  the  dissolution  of 
which  she  flys  and  abhors.  For  I  am  afraid 
lest,  instead  of  assisting  her  when  grappled  and 
struggling  with  the  disease,  I  should  assist  her 
adversary,  and  give  her  more  work  to  do. 
Now,  I  say,  Siat  not  in  physic  only,  but  in 
several  other  more  certain  arts, 
fortune  has  a  great  share.  The 
poetic  sallies  that  ravish  and 
transport  the  author  out  of  him- 
self, why  should  we  not  attribute 
them  to  his  good  fortune,  since 
the  poet  himself  confosses  they 
exceed  his  capacity,  and  acknowledges  them  to 
proceed  from  something  else  than  himself,  and 
that  he  has  them  no  more  in  his  power  than  the 
orators  say  they  have  those  extraordinary 
motions  and  agitations  that  sometimes  push 
them  beyond  their  design.  It  is  the  same  in 
painting,  where  touches  shall 
lag.  sometimes  slip  from  the  hand  of 

the  painter,  bo  surpassing  both 
his  fancy  and  his  art  as  to  beget  his  own  admi- 
ration and  astonishment  Fortune  does  yet 
more  clearly  manifest  the  share  she  has  in  all 
things  of  this  kind,  in  the  graces  and  elegances 
which  are  found  in  them,  not  onlv  beyond  the 
intention,  but  even  without  the  knowledge  of 
the  artist  An  intelligent  reader  does  often  find 
out  in  other  men's  writings  other  perfections, 
and  invest  them  with  a  better  sense  and  higher 
construction,  and  more  quaint  expression,  than 
the  author  himself  either  intended  or  perceived. 
And,  as  to  military  enterprizes,  every  one  sees 
how  great  a  band  fortune  has  in  them  all.  Even 
in  our  counsels  and  deliberations  there  must 
certainly  be  something  of  chance  and  good  luck 
mixed  with  human  prudence,  for  all  that  our 
wisdom  can  do  alone  is  no  great  matter;  the 
more  piercing,  quick,  and  apprehensive  it  is,  the 
weaker  it  finds  itself,  and  is  by  so  much  more 
apt  to  mistrust  its  own  virtue.    I  am  of  Sylla's 
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»  natareh, »'  Hnofwr  a  Mm,  nuf  praiat  kivuiff."* 


Opinion,'  and  when  I  more  strictly  and  nearer 
hand  examine  the  most  glorious  exploits  of  war, 
I  perceive,  methinks,  that  those  who  carry  them 
on  make  use  of  counsel  and  debate  only  for 
custom's  sake,  and  leave  the  best  part  of  the 
enterprize  to  fortune;  and,  relying  upon  her 
favour  and  assistance,  transgress  at  every  turn 
the  bounds  of  military  conduct,  and  the  rules  of 
war.  There  happen  sometimes  accidental  ala- 
crities and  strange  furies  in  their  deliberations, 
that  for  the  most  part  prompt  them  to  follow 
the  worst  and  worst  grounded  counsels,  and 
that  swell  their  courage  beyond  tlie  limits  of 
reason:  whence  it  has  fiillen  out  that  many 
great  captains  of  antiquity,  to  justify  their 
rash  determinations,  have  been  forced  to  tell 
their  soldiers  that  they  were  by  some  inspi- 
ration and  good  omen  encouraged  and  invited 
to  such  attempts." 

Wherefore,  in  this  doubt  and  uncertainty  that 
the  short-sightedness  of  human 
wisdom  to  see  and  choose  the  best  ^  h**""*t  k« 
(by  reason  of  the  difficulties  that  uken  hlca«e? 
the  various  accidents  and  circum-  the  event  of 
sUnces  of  things  bring  along  with  J^Jj^n^'  ""* 
them),  does  perplex  us  withal,  the 
surest  way,  in  my  opinion,  even  did  no  other 
consideration  invite  us  to  it,  were  to  pitch  upon 
the  course  wherein  is  the  greatest  appearance 
of  honesty  and  justice,  and,  not  being  certain 
which  is  the  shortest,  to  go  the  straightest  and 
most  direct  way ;  as  In  the  two  examples  I  have 
just  mentioned,  there  is  no  question  but  that  it 
was  more  noble  and  generous  in  him  who  had 
received  the  offence  to  pardon  it  than  to  do 
otherwise ;  and  if  the  former  miscarried  in  it,  it 
was  not  the  fault  of  his  good  intention :  neither 
does  any  one  know  if  he  had  proceeded  other- 
wise, whether  by  that  means  he  had  avoided 
the  end  his  destiny  had  appointed  for  him ;  and 
he  had  only  lost  the  glory  of  so  generous  an  act 

You  will  find  in  history  many  who  have  been 
under  this  fear,  and  who  for  the 
most  part  have  taken  the  course  JJ?*^**^  **" 
to  meet  and  prevent  conspiracies  to  ieYio^re- 
by  punishment  and  vengeance:   ventcon»pi. 
but  I  find  reij  few  who  have  ^^jji; 
reaped    any  advantage  by  this  measures, 
proceeding;  witne«?s  so  many  Ro- 
man emperors.    Whoever  finds  himself  in  this 
danger,  need  not  expect  much,  either  from  his 
vigilance  or  his  power ;  for  how  hard  a  thing  is 
it  for  a  man  to  secure  himself  from  an  enemy 
who  lies  concealed  under  the  countenance  of 
the  most  officious  friend  we  have,  and  to  dis- 
cover the  secret  designs  and  inward  thoughts  of 
those  who  are  continually  doing  us  service  1 
It  is  to  no  purpose  to  have  a  guajS  of  foreigners 
about  a  man*s  person,  or  to  be  always  fenced 
about  with  a  pale  of  armed  men;  whosoever 
despises  his  own  life  is  always  master  of  that 
of  another  man.*  And,  moreover,  this  continual 
suspicion,  that  makes  a  prince  jealous  of  every 
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body,  mast,  of  necessity,  be  a  murvellous  tor- 
meot  to  liim.  Ajod,  thereibre,  it  was  that 
Dion,  being  adyertiaed  that  Callippus  watched 
an  opportunity  to  take  away  his  lue,  bad  never 
the  neart  to  enquire  more  particularly  into  it, 
^^^  fi&ying  that  he  had  rather  die  than 

ooadition^  ^ve  in  that  misery  that  he  must 

continually  stand  upon  bis  guard, 
ynot  only  against  his  enemies  but  his  friends 
)  also;*  which  Alexander  much  more  spiritedly 
",  and  efl^tively  manifested  when,  having  notice 
^  by  a   letter  &om  Parmenio,  that  Philip,  bis 
/  most  beloved  physician,  was,  by  Darius*s  money, 
/  corrupted  to  poison  him,  at  the  same  time  that 
i  he  gave  the  letter  to  Philip  to  read,  drank  off 
I    the  poUon  he  had  brought  him.'    Was  not  this 
'    resolution  to  express  that  if  his  friends  had  a 
mind  to  dispatch  him  out  of  the  world  he  was 
willing  to  £[ive  them  opportunity  to  do   iti 
This  prince  is  indeed  the  sovereigrn  precedent 
of  all   daring   actions;  but  I  do  not   know 
whether  there  is  another  passage  in  his  life, 
wherein  there  is  so  much  firmness  as  in  this, 
nor  so  illustrious  an  image  of  greatness  of  mind. 
Those  who  preach  to  princes  so  circumspect 
and  vigilant  a  jealousy  and  distrust,  under 
cokmr  of  security,  preach  to  them  ruin  and  dis- 
honour.   Nothing  noble  can  ever  be  effected 
without  danger.    I  know  a  person,  naturally  of 
great  daring  and  courage,  whose  good  fortune 
»  continually  marred  by  such  persuasions  as 
these,  **  that  he  must  keep  close  amongst  his  own 
people,  and  keep  those  he  knows  are  nis  friends 
oontinnally   about   him;    that   he    must   not 
hearken  to  any  reconciliation  with    his    old 
enemies,  that  he  must  stand  clear  ofi;  and  not 
trust  his  person  in  hands  stronger  than  his  own, 
what  promises  or  ofiers  soever  they  make  him, 
or  what  advantages  soever  he  may  see  before 
him.**     And  I  know  another  who  has  unex- 
pectedly secured  his  fortune  by  following  quite 
the  contrary  advice. 

Courage,  the  reputation  and  glory  of  which 
men  seek  with  so  greedy  an  appetite,  represents 
and  sets  itself  out,  when  need  requires,  as  mag- 
nificently in  a  doublet  as  in  a  coat  of  mail ;  m 
a  cloaet  as  well  as  in  a  camp;  with  the  arm 
pendent  as  with  the  arm  upraised:  this  over- 
circumspect  and  wary  prudence  is  a  mortal 
eoeiuy  to  all  high  and  generous  exploits.  Scipio, 
to  sound  the  intentions  of  Syphax, 
aK^aS^eSheu  leaving  his  army  and  abandon- 
ofatKmiiigcou-  ing  Spain,  not  yet  secure  nor 
^Ss^uo^  well  settled  in  his  new  conquest, 
passed  over  into  Afirica,  in  two 
small  vessels,  to  commit  himself,  in  an  enemy*s 
country,  to  the  power  of  a  Barbarian  King,  to 
a  laith  untried  and  unknown,  without  obli^- 
tion,  without  hostage,  under  tlie  sole  security 
of  the  greatness  of  his  courage,  his  good 
fortime»  and  the  promise  of  his  high  hopes.' 
Habiia  fidet  ip9am  plerumqw  JUiem  Migat.* 
''Confidence  genenuly   inspires  confidence.*' 
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In  a  life  of  ambition  and  ecl&t  'tis  necessary 
to  keep  suspicion  in  check.  Fear  and  diffi- 
dence invite  and  attract  injury  and  offence. 
The  most  distrustful  of  all  our  kings^  established 
his  affiiirs  principally  by  voluntarily  trusting 
his  life  and  liberty  into  his  enemy's  hand^ 
seeming  to  have  an  absolute  confidence  in  them, 
to  the  end  they  might  repose  as  great  an  assu- 
rance in  him.  Cesar  only  opposed  the  authority 
of  his  countenance  and  the  sharpness  of  his 
rebukes  to  bis  mutinous  legions,  armed  against 
him,  having  that  implicit  confidence  in  himself 
and  his  fortune,  that  he  feared  not  to  commit 
and  abandon  himself  to  a  seditious  and  rebellious 
army. 

Btetit  Bggere  Ihltiu 
Cespitis,  intrepidiu  vultu;  menutquo  timeri, 
Nil  inetuen8.0 

*•  Upon  ft  parftpet  of  turf  be  itood, 

His  mauly  face  with  reBoiution  shone ; 
And  (Voze  the  mutincert'  rebellious  blood. 
Cholleiiging  fear  from  all,  by  fearing  none.** 

But  it  is  true,  withal,  that  this  undaunted 
assurance  is  not  to  be  represented  in  its  perfect 
and  genuine  form  but  bv  those  whom  the  ima- 
gination of  death,  ana  the  worst  that  can 
happen,  does  not  affright;  for  to  present  it  a 
pretended  resolution,  with  a  pale  and  doubtfol 
countenance,  doubting,  uncertain,  and  trem- 
bling, for  the  service  of  an  important  reconci- 
liation, will  e^ct  nothixig  to  the  purpose.  'Tis 
an  excellent  way  to  gain  the  heart  and  sfood- 
will  of  another  to  intrust  one's-self  frankly  to 
him,  provided  it  be  done  without  the  constraint 
of  necessity,  and  in  such  a  way 
that  one  manifestly  does  it  out  of  must  te  ^ 
a  pure  and  entire  confidence  in  reality,  or 
tJie  party,  at  least,  with  a  counte-  JJ^o^feS' 
nance  clear  from  any  cloud  of 
su6picu)n.  When  I  was  a  boy  I  saw  a  gentle- 
man, who  was  governor  of  a  great  town,  tipon 
occasion  of  a  popular  commotion,  not  knowiuff 
what  other  course  to  take,  go  out  of  a  place  of 
very  fi^reat  strength  and  security,  and  commit 
himself  to  the  mercy  of  a  seditious  rabble,  in 
hopes,  by  that  means,  to  appease  the  tumult 
before  it  grew  to  a  bead :  but  it  was  ill  for  him 
that  he  did  so,  for  he  was  there  miserably  slain. 
But,  nevertheless,  I  am  not  of  opinion  tnat  he 
committed  so  great  an  error  in  going  out  as 
men  commonly  reproach  his  memory  with,  as 
he  did  in  choosing  a  gentle  and  submissive  way 
for  efiecting  his  purpose,  and  in  endeavouring 
to  quiet  the  stonui  rather  by  obeying  than 
commanding,  and  by  entreaty  rather  than 
remonstrance.  I  am  rather  inclined  to  believe 
that  a  gracious  severi^,  with  a  soldier-like  way 
of  commanding,  fiill  of  security,  and  confidence 
suitable  to  the  quality  of  his  person  and  the 
dignity  of  his  charge,  would  have  succeeded 
•better  with  him ;  at  least,  he  had  perished  with 
greater  decencv  and  reputation.  There  is 
nothing  so  little  to  be  hoped  for  from  that 
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many-headed  monflter,  the  mob,  when  stirred 
ap,  as  humanitf  and  good  nature;  it  if  much 
more  capable  of  reverence  and  fear.  I  should 
also  reproach  him  that,  having  taken  a  resolu- 
tion which,  in  my  judgment,  was  rather  brave 
than  rash,  to  expose  himself  weak  and  defence- 
len,  in  this  tempestuous  sea  of  men;  he  ought 
to  have  carried  out  bolder,  what  he  had  begun, 
to  the  last;  whereas,  coming  to  discover  his 
danger  nearer  hand,  and  his  nose  happening  to 
blew,  the  submissive  and  Owning  countenance 
he  had  at  first  put  on  changed  into  another  of 
Ibar  and  amazement,  and  showing,  both  by 
his  voice  and  eyes,  his  alarm  and  a^tation, 
and  endeavouring  to  withdraw  and  secure  his 
person,  this  deportment  more  enflamed  their  fury, 
and  soon  brought  the  eflects  of  it  upon  him. 

Upon  a  certain  occasion,  I  remember,  it 
was  determined  there  should  be  a  general 
muster  of  several  bodies  of  troops  in  arms  (a 
very  proper  scene  of  secret  revenge,  for  there 
is  BO  place  where  such  can  be  executed  with 
greater  safety),  and  there  were  public  and 
manifbst  appearances  that  there  was  no  safe 
coming  fer  some,  whose  principal  and  necessary 
office  It  was  to  review  the  troopa  Whereapon 
a  consultation  was  called,  and  several  counsels 
were  proposed,  as  in  a  case  that  was  not  very 
nice  and  of  important  consequence.  Mine  was 
that  they  should,  by  all  means,  avoid  giving 
any  sign  of  suspicion,  but  that  the  officers  who 
were  most  in  danger  should  boldly  go,  and,  with 
open  and  erect  countenances,  nde  boldly  and 
confidently  through  the  files  and  divisions,  and 
that  instead  of  sparing  fire  (which  the  advice 
of  the  major  part  tended  to),  they  should  desire 
the  captams  to  command  the  soldiers  to  give 
round  and  full  volleys  in  honour  of  the  spec- 
tators and  not  to  save  their  powder.  Wnich 
was  accofdingly  done,  and  nad  so  good  an 
eflbct  as  to  please  and  gratify  the  suspected 
troops,  and  thencefbrth  to  beget  a  mutual  and 
salutaiy  confidence  and  intelligence  amongst 
them. 

I  look  upon  Julius  Cesar's  way  of  gaining 
men's  aJGfections  to  him  as  the  best  that  can 
possibly  be  put  in  practice.  First,  he  tried  by 
clemency  to  make  himself  beloved  even  by  his 
enemies,  contenting  himself;  in  detected  con- 
spiracies, only  publicly  to  declare  that  he  was 
acquainted  with  them;  which  bein^  done,  he 
took  a  nbble  resolution  to  await,  without 
sdicitude  or  fear,  whatever  might  be  the  event, 
wholly  resigning  himself  up  to  the  protection 
of  the  go£  and  fortune;  and,  questionless, 
this  was  the  state  he  was  in  at  the  time  when 
he  was  killed. 

A  stranger  having   publicly  said   that   he 

could  teach  Dionysius,  the  tyrant 

mmnftowto     ^^  Syracuse,  an  infallible  way 

jMrooeed^faiiMt    ^  find  out  and  discover  all  the 

piou.  conspiracies  his  subjects  should 

contrive  against  him,  if  he  would 
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rive  him  a  good  sum  of  money  for  his  pains; 
Dionysius,  hearing  of  it,  caused  the  man  to 
be  brought  to  him  that  he  might  learn  an  art 
so  necessary  to  his  preservation;  and,  having 
asked  him  by  what  art  he  might  make  such 
discoveries,  the  fellow  made  answer  that  all 
the  art  he  knew  was  that  he  should  give  him  a 
talent,  and  afterwards  boast  that  he  had 
obtained  a  singular  secret  finm  him.  Dionvsius 
liked  the  idea,  and  accordingly  caused  six 
hundred  crowns  to  be  counted  out  to  him.*  It 
was  not  likely  he  should  give  so  great  a  sum  to 
a  person  unknown,  but  as  a  reward  for  some 
extraordinary  and  very  useful  discovery,  and 
the  belief  of  this  served  to  keep  his  enemies 
in  awe.  Princes,  however,  do  very  wisely  to 
publish  the  informations  they  receive  of  all  the 
practices  a^inst  their  lives,  to  possess  men 
with  an  opinion  that  they  have  such  good  in- 
telligence, and  so  many  spies  abroad,  that 
nothmjf  can  be  plotted  against  them  but  they 
have  immediate  notice  of  it  The  Duke  of 
Athens  did  a  jp-eat  many  ridiculous  things  in 
establishing  his  new  tyranny  over  Florence; 
but  this,  especially,  was  remarkable,  that, 
having  received  the  first  intimation  of  the  con- 
spiracies the  people  were  hatohing  affainst  him, 
from  Matteo  di  Moroso,  one  of  the  conspi- 
rators, he  presently  put  him  to  death  to  stifle 
that  rumour,  that  it  might  not  be  thought  any 
of  the  city  disliked  his  government 

I  remember  to  have  read  a  stocy  of  some 
Roman,  of  great  quality,  who,  flying  the 
tyranny  of  the  triumvirate,  had  a  thoueond 
times,  by  the  sabtilty  of  as  many  inventions, 
escaped  fh>m  fiUling  into  the  haiids  <^  those 
that  pursued  him.  It  happened  one  day  that  a 
tnx>p  of  horse,  which  was  sent  out  to  take  him, 
passed  close  by  a  brake  where  he  lay  bid,  and 
missed  very  narrowly  of  spying  him ;  but  he 
considering,  upon  the  instant,  the  pains  and 
difficulties  wherein  he  had  so  long  oontinned,  to 
evade  the  strict  and  continual  searches  which 
were  every  day  made  fbr  him,  the  little  pleasure 
he  could  hope  fbr  in  such  a  kind  of  life,  and 
how  much  better  it  was  fbr  him  to  die  once  fbr 
all,  than  to  be  perpetually  at  this  pass,  he 
himself  called  them  back,  showed  tnero  his 
biding  place,  and  voluntarily  delivered  himself 
up  to  their  cnielty,  in  order  to  free  both  himself 
and  them  from  nrther  trouble.'  To  invite  a 
man's  enemies  to  come  and  cut  his  throat  was  a 
resolution  that  appeara  a  little  extravagant  and 
odd;  and  yet  I  think  he  did  better  to  take 
that  course  than  to  live  in  a  constant  fever  and 
apprehension  of  that  fbr  which  there  was  no 
cure.  But  seeing  all  the  precautions  a  man 
can  take  fiill  of  unquietness  and  uncertainty, 
'tis  better  with  a  manly  courage  to  prepare  one's- 
self  fbr  the  worst  that  can  happen,  and  to 
extract  some  consolation  from  this,  that  we  are 
not  certain  the  thing  we  fear  will  ever  come 
to 
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CHAPTER  XXIV. 

OF  PXDAMTRT. 

I  WAS  often,  when  a  boy,  wonderfully  con- 
cerned to  see  in  the  Italian  fiirces, 
m^tooMi   *  pedant  always  brought  in  for 
•imai.  the  fool  of  the  play,  and  that 

the  title  of  Magisier  was  in  no 
ffretter  reverence  amon^  us;  for,  beinff  de^ 
UTered  up  to  their  tuition,  what  could  I  do 
lea  than  to  be  jealous  of  their  honour  and 
nputktioDi  I  sought,  I  confess,  to  excuse 
tfaem  by  the  natund  incompatibility  betwixt 
tlie  vulgar  sort  and  men  of  a  finer  thread,  both 
in  jod^rment  and  knowledge,  forasmuch  as  they 
fo  quite  a  contrary  way  to  one  another:  but 
ID  this  the  thing'  I  most  stumbled  at  was  that 
the  bravest  men  were  those  who  most  despised 
tbem;  witness  our  fiunous  Du  Bellay, 

Mm  )e  liaj  pw  war  toot  an  tfavoir  pedantesqae.' 

And  they  used  to  do  so  in  former  times;  for 
Platarch  aaya  that  Qraeian  and  Scholar  were 
ounea  of  reproach  and  contempt  amon^  the 
Bomana'  And  aince,  with  the  better  experi«M» 
of  age,  I  find  they  were  much  in  the  right  on't, 
aiid  that  aio^  imwiiot  cimooff  mm  mifU  in«^ 
flMfnM  jfl^Meniea.'  "The  greatest  clerks  are 
Bot  the  wuest  raen."  But  whence  it  should 
oome  to  paas  that  a  mind  enriched  with  the 
knowledge  of  so  many  things  should  not 
beeooe  more  quick  and  sprightly,  and  that  a 
pM  and  w^ar  noderstanding  should  yet  in- 
habit there  without  correcting  and  improvin? 
itMlf,  where  all  the  reaaoninff  and  judffmenfcs  m 
the  gmteat  minda  the  worla  ever  had  are  eol- 
leded  ami  atoied  up,  I  am  yet  to  aeek.  To 
admit  into  ooo*fl  own  brain  siich  large  portions 
of  the  fanioa  of  oChera,  such  great  and  high 
fimcies  (a  joong  lady,  one  of  our  greatest 
princcaBM,  said  onoe  to  me,  speaking  of  a  certain 
penon),  ooe'e  own  must  neoesMiily  be  crowded 
sod  sqneezed  together  intoa  lesa  compaastomake 
roGafcrtfaeoChen.  I  should  be  apt  Co  conclude 
that  as  pboEts  ape  mxSsotJtod  and  drowned  with 
U»  raoch  moistuie,  and  lamps  with  too  much  oil, 
» is  the  active  part  of  tlie  understaadmg  with 
too  much  siody  and  matter,  which,  being  em- 
baniflsed  and  oonfbonded  with  the  diversity  of 
things,  it  deprived  of  the  force  and  power  to 
diseogBge  itself;  and  by  the  pressure  of  this 
we^t «  bowed,  subjected,  and  rendered  of  no 
M^  But  it  is  quite  otherwise,  for  a  soul 
Mietebes  and  diktes  Itaelf  the  more  it  fills. 
And  thus,  in  the  examples  of  elder  times,  we 
■ee  men  excellent  at  public  business,  great 


captains,  and  great  statesmen,  very  learned 
withal;  whereas  the  mere  philosophers,  a  sort 
of  men  retired  firom  all  public  aflSiirs,  have  been 
oflen  kugbed  at  by  the  comic  j^^  p„i,^. 
writersof  their  own  times;  theu"  phera  ndicuM 
opinions  and  singularity  of  man*  J^j^**"^ 
ners  making  them  appear,  to  men       ^  "' 
of  another  method  of  living,  ridiculoos  and 
absurd. 

And,  m  truth,  would  you  make  them  jodgea 
of  a  law-suit,  or  of  the  actions  of  a  man,  they 
are  ready  to  take  it  upon  them;  and  straight 
begin  to  examine  if  he  has  life,  if  he  has  ino^ 
tkm,  if  man  be  any  other  than  an  ^x :  what  it 
is  to  do  and  to  suffer,  and  what  animals  law 
and  justice  arel  Do  they  speak  of  the  magu^ 
trate  or  to  him  ?  *Tis  with  a  rude,  irrevereot, 
and  indecent  liberty.  Do  they  hear  a  prince 
or  a  king  commended  for  his  virtue  1  They 
make  no  more  of  him  than  of  a  shepherd  or 
neatherd,  a  laiy  Corydon,  that  busies  himself 
only  about  milkmg  hod  shearing  his  herds  and 
fiy^cks;  and  this  after  a  ruder  manner  thaft 
even  the  shepherd  himself  would.  Do  you 
repute  any  man  the  greater  for  being  lord  of 
two  thousand  acres  of  land  ?  Thev  laugh  at 
such  a  pitiful  pittance,  lading  ckim  them- 
eelves  to  the  whole  world  for  Uieur  nossessieo. 
Do  yon  boast  of  your  nobility  and  blood,  being 
descended  from  seven  rich  successive  ancestors  I 
They  will  look  upon  yon  with  an  eje  of  eon- 
tempt,  as  men  who  have  not  a  right  idea  of  the 
universal  image  of  Nature,  aiM  that  do  not 
consider  how  many  predecessors  everv  one  of  ne 
has  had,  rick,  poor,  kings,  slaves,  Ureeks,  and 
barbariana  And  though  you  were  the  fiftieth 
descent  from  Hercules,  they  look  upon  it  as  a 
great  vanity  so  highly  to  value  this,  which  m 
only  a  gift  of  fortune.  And  therefore  did  the 
vulgar  sort  nauseate  them,  as  men  i^aoiant  of 
first  principles,  as  presumptuous  and  msolant* 

But  this  Platonic  picture  is  &t  difierent 
from  that  these  pedants  are  pre-  _.  ...  . 
sentedby;  for  thoee  were  envied  ^w^'tteoU 
for  raising  themselves  above  the  phiiowpben 
common  sort  of  men,  fi)rdespismg  !^an*S."*****™ 
the  ordinary  actions  and  oflkes 
of  life,  fat  having  assumed  a  particular  and 
inimitable  way  of  fiving,  and  for  using  a  certain 
bombast  and  obsolete  language  quite  different 
from  the  ordinary  way  of  speaking.  But  these 
are  contemned  for  being  as  much  below  the 
usual  form,  as  incapable  of  public  employment; 
for  leading  the  life,  and  conforming  themselves 
to  the  mean  and  vile  manners,  of  the  vulgar. 
Odi  homineM  ignava  open,  philo§ophica  sen- 
tenticJ  ^l  hate  men  who  talk  like  philoso- 
phers, but  do  nothing.** 

The  true  philosophers,  if  they  were  great  in- 


I  "Ika  of  an  Miti  of  tearntng,  I  moit  hate  tliai  of  the 

•  PleUNh,  liT^r  ^  Okerv,  e.  a. 

•  RaMaie.  L  3». 
*Pl«io.  nmietM.    Momaifae,  howerer,  hae 

— '*>f  Plato'e  aentimeat,  who  nyi  here  no  nu 


iihau 


this :  that  the  philosopher  is  so  knorant  of  what  his  neMi- 
bour  does  that  he  scarce  knows  whether  he  is  a  man  or  siinie 
other  animal:  t6¥  toUvtov  b  fiiv  wXriviov  «a2  i  vciriiy 


&vuoi*v  9ri  «c 
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scieDce,  were  yet  much  greater  in  action.  And, 
as  it  is  said  of  the  geometrician  of  Syracase,' 
who  having  been  disturbed  from  his  contem- 
plation, to  put  some  of  his  skill  in  practice  for 
the  defence  of  his  country,  that  be  suddenly  set 
on  foot  dreadful  and  prodigious  engines,  that 
wrought  effects  beyond  all  human  expectation ; 
himself  notwithstanding  disdained  all  this  me- 
chanical work,  thinking  in  this  he  had  violated 
the  dignity  of  his  art,  of  which  these  perform- 
ances of  his  he  accounted  but  trivial  experi- 
ments;— BO  they,  whenever  they  have  been  put 
upon  the  proof  of  action,  have  been  seen  to  fly 
to  so  high  a  pitch  as  made  it  very  well  appear 
their  souls  were  strangely  elevated  and  enriched 
with  the  knowledge  of  things.  But  some  of 
them,  seeing  the  reins  of  government  in  the 
hands  of  ignorant  and  unskilful  men,  have 
avoided  all  places  and  interest  in  the  manage- 
ment of  anairs;  and  he  who  demanded  of 
Crates,  how  long  it  was  necessary  to  philoso- 
phise, received  Siis  answer :  **  Till  our  armies 
are  no  more  commanded  b^  fbols.^**  Heraclitus 
resigned  the  royalty*  to  his  brother;  and  to  the 
Ephesians,  who  reproached  him  that  he  spent 
his  time  in  playing  with  children  before  the 
temple:  ^Is  it  not  better,**  said  he,  **to  do 
80  than  to  sit  at  the  helm  of  afbirs  in  your 
company?**  Others,  having  their  imagination 
advanced  above  the  thoughts  of  the  world  and 
fortune,  have  looked  upon  the  tribunals  of  jus- 
tice, and  even  the  thrones  of  kings,  with  an 
eye  of  contempt  and  scorn;  insomuch  that 
Empedocles  refused  the  royalty  that  the  Agri- 
^ntines  offered  hinu*  Thales,  once  inveigh* 
jDg  against  the  pains  men  put  themselves  to  to 
bc^me  rich,  was  answered  by  one  in  the  com- 
pany that  he  did  like  the  fox,  who  found  fault 
with  what  he  could  not  obtain.  Whereupon 
he  had  s  mind,  for  the  jest*s  sake,  to  show  them 
the  contrary;  and  having,  upon  this  occasion, 
for  once  made  a  muster  of  all  his  learning  and 
opacity,  wholly  to  emjploy  them  in  the  service 
of  profit,  he  set  a  traffic  on  foot  which  in  one 
year  brought  him  as  great  riches  as  tlie  most 
experienced  in  that  trade  could,  with  all  their 
industry,  have  raked  together  in  the  whole 
course  of  their  lives.*  That  which  Aristotle 
reports  of  some  who  said  of  him,of  Anaxagoras, 
and  others  of  their  profession,  that  they  were 
wise,  but  not  prudent,  in  not  applying  their 
study  to  more  profitable  things,  brides  that  I 
do  not  well  digest  this  nice  distinction,  will  not 
serve  to  excuse  my  pedants ;  for  to  see  the  low 
and  necessitous  fortune  wherewith  they  are 
content,  we  have  rather  reason  to  pronounce 
that  they  are  neither  wise  nor  prudent. 


1  jtrthiwudu.    Pluurch,  I4f\9f  JIbreeUus,  c  & 

t  Diog.  Laert.  in  tiU. 

>  Diofenes  Laertius,  in  the  Uft  ff  JTcttwIttiu,  lib.  is. 
■ect.  6.  By  ^aaiktu,  in  to  tw  understood,  according  to  Me- 
naf  e,  not  royalty  in  the  proper  fcnse  of  the  word,  but  a  par* 
tkular  olAce  which  waa  lo  ityled  at  Epheauft  M  n'eU  aa  at 


But,  letting  this  first  reason  alone,  I  think  it 
better  to  say  that  this  inconve- 
nience proceeds  from  their  apply.  iJoSf  S? \Sim- 
ing  themselves  the  wrong  way  to  ing  oiyected  u>. 
the  study  of  sciences ;  and  tha^^.^' 
after  the  manner  we  are  instructed,  it  is  no 
wonder  if  neither  the  scholars  nor  the  masters 
become,  though  more  learned,  ever  the  wiser  €x 
more  fit  for  Inisiness.  In  plain  truth,  the  cares 
and  expense  our  pu-ents  are  at  in  our  education 
point  at  nothing  but  to  furnish  our  heads  with 
knowledge ;  but  not  a  word  of  judgment  and 
virtue.  Cry  out  to  the  people  of  one  that  passes 
by,  **  O !  what  a  learned  !*'  and  of  another, 
*«0!  what  a  good  man  goes  there,**  they 
will  not  fail  to  turn  their  eyes,  and  address 
their  respect  to  the  former.^  There  should  then 
be  a  third  crier,  «<0  the  blockheads!**  Men 
are  apt  to  enquire,  "-  Does  such  a  one  under- 
stand Greek  and  Latin?  Is  he  a  poet?  or 
does  he  write  prose?**  But  whether  he  be 
better  or  more  discreet,  which  ought  to  be  the 
main  point,  is  enquired  into  last;  we  should 
rather  examine  who  is  better  learned,  than  who 
is  more  learned. 

We  only  toil  and  labour  to  stuff  the  memory, 
and  in  the  mean  time  leave  the  conscience  and 
the  understanding  unfurnished  and  void.  And, 
like  birds  who  fly  abroad  to  forage  for  grain, 
and  bring  it  home  in  their  beak,  without  tasting 
it  themselves,  to  feed  their  young ;  so  our  pe- 
dants go  picking  knowledge  here  and  there  oot 
of  several  authors,  and  hdd  it  at  the  tongue's 
end,  only  to  distribute  it  amongst  their  pupils. 
And  here  I  cannot  but  smile^^to  think  how  I 
have  paid  off  myself  in  showing  the  foppery  of 
this  kmd  (^  learning,  who  myself  am  so  mani- 
fest an  example ;  for  do  I  not  the  same  thing 
throughout  almost  this  whole  book?  I  go  here 
and  there,  culling  out  of  several  books  £e  sen- 
tences that  best  j^ease  me,  not  to  keep  them  (for 
I  have  no  memory  to  retain  them  in),  but  to 
transplant  them  into  this;  where,  to  say  the 
truth,  thev  are  no  more  mine  than  in  their  first 
places.  We  are,  I  conceive,  knowing  only  in 
present  knowledge,  aud  not  at  all 
m  what  is  past,  no  more  than  in  P«i»ntt  o«Jy 
that  which  is  to  come.  But  the  !Vaindi^7^^ 
worst  of  it  is,  their  scholars  and  their  learning, 
pupils  are  no  better  nourished  by 
It  than  themselves:  it  makes  no  deeper  imprefr- 
•sion  upon  them  than  on  the  other,  but  passes 
from  hand  to  hand,  only  to  make  a  show,  to  be 
tolerable  company,  and  to  tell  pretty  stories; 
like  a  counterfeit  coin,  of  no  other  use  or 
value  but  as  counters  to  reckon  with,  or  set  op 
at  cards.    Apui  alios  hqui  didicerunt,  non  ipii 


Athena  and  Borne,  after  their  renundatioo  of  a  anonarchi' 
cal  govern  meat. 

«  Diogenea  Laartiaa,  <»  9iU. 

•  Id.  i»  9it&.  Cicero,  ie  ZHnnmtiMt,  i.  49;  who  rhib- 
tiona  that  the  apeculation  by  which  our  phiJoaoplier  got  so 
much  money  was  buying  up  all  the  olive  tnca  in  tlie  Mi« 
leaiaa  field  beA>re  they  were  in  bioom. 


» Beikeca,  2^c 
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mcHWL^  **The7  have  learned  to  speak  from 
others,  not  with  themselves."  Non  est  loquen- 
iufRj  ud  gnbenumdum,^  *'The  thing  is  not 
to  talk,  hat  to  govern."  Nature,  to  show  that 
there  is  nothing  barbarous  where  she  has  the 
sole  command,  does  oftentimes,  in  nations  where 
art  Ins  the  least  to  do,  cause  im)ductions  of  wit, 
such  as  may  rival  the  greatest  efiects  of  art 
whatever.  In  relation  to  what  I  am  now  speak- 
ing d^  the  Gascon  proverb,  derived  from  a 
reed-pipe,  is  very  quaint  and  subtle :  Bouha 
frtm  bofuha,  mas  d  remuda  Urns  dUs  qu^em. 
'^Yoa  may  blow  till  your  eyes  start  out;  but 
if  once  700  <^r  to  stir  your  fin^rs,  you  will 
be  at  the  end  of  your  lesson."  We  can  say, 
Cicero  says  thus;  These  were  the  manners 
of  Plato ;  These  are  the  very  words  of  Aris- 
totle. Bat  what  do  we  sav  ourselves  that 
is  oor  own!  What  do  we  cfo? — ^what  do  we 
>1  A  parrot  could  say  as  much  as  that 
i  kind  of  talking  puts  me  in  mind  of  that 
The  icaiMdity  ™'*  gentleman  of  Rome,  who  had 
ofaBoKii,  hecxx  solicitous  with  very  great 
wboteflded  expense,  to  procure  men  that 
were  excellent  in  all  sorts  of 
science,  whom  he  had  always 
inraed  nea  in  attending  his  person,  to  the  end 
^^*  that  when,  amongst  his  friends, 

any  oocasioii  fell  out  of  speaking  on  any  subject 
whatsoever,  they  mi^ht  supply  his  place,  and 
be  ready  to  prompt  him,  one  with  a  sentence  of 
Seneca,  another  with  a  verse  of  Homer,  and  so 
fbith,  every  one  according  to  his  talent;  and 
be  &iicied  this  knowledge  to  be  his  own,  be- 
cause *twae  in  the  heads  of  those  who  lived  upon 
his  bounty.*  As  they  also  do  whose  learning 
coneists  in  having  noble  libraries.  I  know  one 
who,  when  I  question  him  about  his  learning, 
he  preeontly  calls  for  a  book  to  show  me,  and 
wonld  not  venture  to  teU  me  so  much  as  that 
he  bad  the  piles  in  his  posteriors,  till  first  he 
bad  OGOsalted  his  dictionary  what  piles  and 
postenora  are. 

We  take  other  men's  knowledge  and  opinions 
No  lewniBf  of  ^P^  ^^^^*  ^"^  ^ixs^E  all,  wherein 
iwe  but  tiist  we  should  make  them  our  own. 
''"^JJJ*  "•^  We  are  in  this  very  like  him  who, 
""  having  need  of  fire,  went  to  a 

neighboor'fl  house  to  fetch  it;  and,  finding  a 
very  good  one  there,  sat  down  to  warm  himself, 
withoot  remembering  to  carry  any  with  him 
bome.^  What  good  does  it  do  us  to  have  the 
■tomach  fall  of  meat,  if  it  does  not  digest  and 
be  incofporated  with  us;  if  it  does  not  nourish 


of  learaing. 
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He  lived  M  the  time  of  Seneea,  who. 
what  MottUigae  here  mj*  of  him,  reports  ttories 
are  even  more  riJiculoaa  of  thf  b  rich  impertinent.  Hie 
wae  m  bad  tliat  lie  every  now  and  then  forgot  the 
orCJIyaKa^AdiiUea.  and  Priam^tbottgh  he  had  known 
aa  wHI  as  we  know  oar  pedafogues;  jret  lie  had  a 
to  be  thooffiit  teamed,  and  inventad  this  compendious 
'  vis.  be  bootkft  alavea  at  a  neat  priee.  one  who 
■rtar  of  flooBor,  aoocher  of  Hesiod,  and  nine  of  lyric 
10  whom  he  every  now  and  then  had  recourse  for 
wMeh  is  iclKanaiig  he  oIlMi  Slopped  iatba      ~ 


and  support  us?  Can  we  imagine  that  LucuUus, 
whom  letters,  without  any  experience,^  made  so 
great  a  leader,  learned  to  be  so  after  tjufi.  pe]> 
fiulfitQajnanner?  We  sufier  ourselves  to  lean 
and  rely  so'  very  strongly  upon  the  arm  c/[ 
another,  that  we  prejudice  our  own  strength 
and  vigour.  Would  I  fortify  myself  against 
the  fear  of  death  ?  It  must  be  at  the  expense 
of  Seneca.  Would  I  extract  consolation  fer 
mvself  or  my  friend?  I  borrow  it  from  Cicero; 
whereas  I  might  have  found  it  in  myself^  had  I 
been  trained  up  to  make  use  of  my  own  reason. 
1  have  no  taste  for  this  relative  and  mendicant 
understanding;  for  though  we  could  become 
learned  by  other  men*s  reading,  a  man  can 
never  be  wise  but  by  his  own  wisdom. 

**Who,  in  his  own  concern's  not  wise, 
I  that  man's  wisdom  do  despise." 

From  whence  Ennius,  Nemddquam  sapere 
scmientem,  qui  ipse  sibi  proaesse  non  qutrety 
**That  wise  man  knows  nothinfif  who  cannot 
profit  himself  by  his  wisdom.'"  Non  enim 
paranda  nohis  solum,  sed  Jruenda  sapienHa 
esL^  ^  For  wisdom  is  not  only  to  be  acquired, 
but  to  be  made  use  o£" 

Bi  cupidos,  si 
VanoSf  et  lug  anea  qnantumvis  mollior  Sfna.* 

*'  If  he  be  greedy,  lying,  or  eflbminate/* 
Dionysius  laughed  at  the  grammarians,  who 
cudgelled  their  brains  to  enquire  into  the  miseries 
of  Ulysses,  and  were  ignorant  of  their  own ;  at 
musicians,  who  were  so  exact  in  tuning  their 
instruments,  and  never  tuned  their  manners; 
and  at  orators,  who  studied  to  declare  what  was 
justice,  but  never  took  care  to  do  it'^'  If  the 
mind  be  not  better  disposed,  if  the  judgment  be 
no  better  settled,  I  had  much  rather  my  scholar 
had  spent  his  time  at  tennis,  for  at  least  his 
body  would  by  that  means  be  in  better  exercise 
and  breath.  Do  but  observe  him  when  he 
comes  back  from  school,  after  fifteen  or  sixteen 
years  that  he  has  been  there :  there  is  nothing 
so  awkward  and  maladroit,  so  unfit  for  com- 
pany or  employment;  and  all  that  you  shall 
find  he  has  got  is  that  his  Latin  and  Greek 
have  only  miule  him  a  greater  and  more  con* 
ceited  blockhead  than  when  he  went  fix>m 
home.  He  should  bring  back  his  mind  replete 
with  sotmd  literature,  and  he  brings  it  only 
swelled  and  puffed  up  with  vain  and  empty 
shreds  and  snatches  of  learning,  and  really 
nothing  more  in  him  than  he  had  before. 


of  a  verse,  yet  he  thought  he  knew  as  much  as  any  oat  in 
the  house  did.— Seneca,  EipU.  27. 

«  Plutarch,  e»  HmHng,  •  Cioero,  Jicad.  ii. 

•  Earipides,  apad.  Cicer.  EpitL  ad  Fhmit.  ziii.  1& 

t  Jifud  Cicer.  Q0ic  iii.  15.  •  Cic  d«  Finii.  i.  1. 

•  Jttvcnal,  viii.  14. 

>■  In  all  the  editions  of  MonUlgne,  except  that  of  Costa. 
Dionysius  is  mentioned ;  yet  the  wise  reflections  which 
Montaigne  here  ascribes  to  Dionysius  were  made  by  Dio- 
genes the  cynic,  as  may  be  seen  in  that  philosopher^  tilb, 
wilttan  by  IMoganes  Laartias. 
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Theae  pedants  of  oura,  as  Plato  says  of  the 
Sophists,  their  cousin-Germans, 
l^f^'X:  "«.  °f  »»  men  Uving Jiey  who 
to  learning.  most  pretend  to  be  usenil  to  man- 
kind, and  who  alone  of  all  men 
not  only  do  not  better  and  improve  what  is 
committed  to  them,  as  a  carpenter  or  a  mason 
would  do,  but  make  them  much  worse,  and 
make  them  pay  for  being  made  so,  to  boot.  If 
the  rule  which  Protagoras  proposed  to  his 
pupils  were  followed,  either  that  they  should 
give  him  his  own  demand,  or  declare  upon 
oath  in  the  temple  how  much  they  valued  the 
profit  they  had  received  under  his  tuition,  and 
satisfy  him  accordingly  ;*  our  pedagogues  would 
find  themselves  sadly  travelled,  especially  if 
they  were  to  be  judged  bv  the  testimony  of  my 
experience.  Our  vulgar  Perigordian  patois  does 
pleasantly  call  these  pretenders  to  learning 
"  lettre-ferits,**  letter-marked,  men  on  whom 
letters  have  stamped  and  stunned  by  the  blow 
of  a  mallet,  as  'twere;  and,  in  truth,  for  the 
most  part  they  appear  to  have  a  soft  place  in 
their  sculls,  and  to  be  deprived  even  of  common 
sense.  For  you  see  the  husbandman  and  the 
cobler  go  simply  and  plainly  about  their  busi- 
ness, speaking  only  of  what  they  know  and 
understand ;  whereas  these  fellows,  in  seeking 
to  make  a  parade  and  a  fiourish  with  this  ridicu- 
lous knowledge  of  theirs,  that  swims  and  floats 
in  tiie  superficies  of  the  brain,  are  perpetually 
perplexing  and  entangling  themselves  in  their 
own  nonsense.  They  speak  fine  words  some- 
times, *tis  true,  but  leave  somebody  that  is  wiser 
to  apply  them.  They  are  wonderfiilly  well 
acquamted  with  Gralen,  but  not  at  all  with  the 
disease  of  the  patient :  they  stun  you  with  a 
long  ribble-row  of  laws,  but  understand  nothing 
of  Uie  case  in  hand ;  they  have  the  theories  of 
all  thin^  but  'tis  some  one  else  must  put  them 
in  nractice. 

I  have  set  by  when  a  fi'iend  of  mine,  in  my 
own  house,  for  sport's  sake,  has  with  one  of 
these  fellows  run  on  a  heap  of  nonsensical  gali- 
matias, patched  up  of  all  sorts  of  disjointed 
pieces,  without  head  or  tail,  saving  that  he  now 
and  then  interlarded  here  and  there  some  terms 
that  had  relation  to  their  dispute,  and  held  the 
l>lockhead  in  play  a  whole  afternoon  together, 
who  all  the  while  thought  he  had  answered 
pertinently  and  learnedly  to  all  his  objections. 
And  yet  this  was  a  man  of  letters  and  reputation, 
and  nothing  less  than  one  of  the  long  robe. 

Voa,  O  patriciiM  Mnguii,  qnos  viTera  fhi  ett 
Occipiti  casco,  poaticc  oocanite  sanne.* 

**  Bat  yoa,  patrieiftn  jtrnxSm  I  whoM  tculls  are  Mind, 
Wateb  well  your  Jeering  firlenda,  and  look  behind." 

Whosoever  shall  narrowly  pry  into  and  tho- 
roughly sift  this  sort  of  people  wherewith  the 
world  is  so  pestered,  will,  as  I  have  done,  find 
that,  for  the  most  part,  thev  neither  understand 
others  nor  themselves;  and  that  their  memories 


1  Plato,  Prtiagvrag. 
*  Juvenal,  ziv.  3i. 


9  Peraius,  i.  63. 


are  full  enough  'tis  true,  bat  the  judgment 
totally  void  and  empty ;  some  excepted,  whose 
own  nature  has  of  itself  formed  them  into  better 
fashion.  As  I  have  observed,  for  example,  in 
Adrian  Tumebus,  who  having 
never  made  other  profession  than  IdrilSSSTJi 
that  of  mere  learning  ouly,  in  nebua. 
which  he  was,  in  my  opinion, 
the  greatest  man  that  has  been  these  thousand 
years,  had  nothing  at  all  in  him  of  the  pedant, 
but  the  wearing  of  his  gown,  and  a  little  ex- 
terior behaviour,  that  could  not  be  civilised  to 
the  garb,  which  are  nothing;  and  I  hate  our 
people,  who  can  worse  endure  an  ill-cut  robe 
than  an  ill-fashioned  mind,  and  by  the  bow  a 
man  makes,  by  his  behaviour,  and  even  by  the 
shape  of  his  boots,  will  pretend  to  tell  what  sort 
of  man  he  is.  For  withm  all  this  there  was  not 
a  more  refined  and  polished  soul  living  upon 
earth.  I  have  often  purposely  put  him  upon 
arguments  quite  wide  of  his  profession,  whereia 
I  round  he  had  so  clear  an  insight,  so  quick  an 
apprehension,  and  so  solid  a  judgment,  that  a 
man  would  have  thought  he  had  never  prac- 
tised any  other  thin^  but  arms,  or.  been  all  his 
life  employed  in  affiiirs  of  state.  'Tis  these  are 
great  and  vigorous  natures ; 

Qoeifl  arte  benigna, 
Et  melior  luto  flnxil  prccordia  Titan  ;* 

*'  Formed  of  luperior  clay. 
And  animated  by  a  purer  ray  ;** 

that  can  keep  themselves  upright  in  spite  of  a 
pedantic  education.  But  it  is  not  enough  that 
our  education  does  not  spoil  us ;  it  shouM  alter 
us  for  the  better* 

Some  of  our  parliaments  when  they  are  to 
admit  officers,  examine  them  only 
as  to  their  leammg,  to  whicR  S.":;ifg;.b. 
some  others  also  add  a  trial  of  outjudgmeot. 
their  understanding,  by  asking 
their  judgment  of  some  cases  in  law,  of  which 
the  latter,  methinks,  proceeds  with  the  better 
method :  for  although  both  are  necessary,  and 
that  it  is  very  requisite  the  men  should    be 
defective  in  neither ;  yet,  in  truth,  knowledge 
is  not  so  absolutely  necessary  as  judgment,  and 
the  last  may  make  shift  without  the  other,  but 
the  other  never  without  this.   For  as  the  Greek 
verse  says, 

**  To  what  rue  serves  learning,  if  the  under' 
standing  be  awaif?'*  Would  to  God  that,  for 
the  sake  of  justice,  our  courts  of  judicature 
were  as  well  furnished  with  understanding  and 
conscience  as  they  are  with  knowledge.  Non 
vita,  sed  schoUB  dicimus.^  **  We  do  not  oNidy 
how  to  live,  but  how  to  dispute.*'  Whereas 
we  are  not  to  tie  learning  to  the  soul,  but  to 
work  and  incorporate  them  together;  not  to 
tincture  it  therewith  only,  but  to  give  it  a 
thorough  and  perfect  dye ;  and  if  it  wUl  not 
take  colour,  and  meliorate  its  imperfect  state,  it 
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veie,  -without  doubt,  much  better  to  let  it 
alone.  It  is  a  dangerous  weapon,  and  very 
likely  to  wound  its  roaster,  if  put  into  an 
awkwaxd  and  unskilful  band.  Utjtterit  melius 
non  dididne.^  **  So  (bat  it  were  better  never 
to  have  learned  at  all.*' 

And  this,  perhaps,  is  the  reason  why  neither 
we,  DOT  indeed  the  christian  religion,  require 
much  learning  in  women;  and  Uiat  Francis, 
Duke  of  Brittany,  son  of  John  the  Fiflb,  to 
one  that  was  talking  with  Vnn  about  his  mar- 
rtaee  with  Isabella,  the  daughter  of  Scotland, 
and  added  that  she  wps  homely  bred,  and 
without  any  manner  of  Ibaming,  made  answer, 
^  That  he  liked  her  the  better,  and  that  a  woman 
\  was  wise  enough  if  she  could  distinguish  be- 

feweei)  ker  hu^bibd's  shirt ^nd  his  doublet"^ 
'-  .'60  that  it  IS  no  so  great  a  wonder,  as  they 
make  of  it,  that  our  ancestors 
Wbether  had  letters  in  no  greater  esteem, 

tenixtf  be         ^^^1  tjj^t  even  to  this  day  they 
are  but  rarely  met  with  in  the 
privy-councils   of  our   princes: 
and  if  this  enu  and  design  of  acquiring  riches, 
which  is  the  only  thing  we  propose  to  ourselves, 
hy  the  means  of  law,  physic,  pedantrv,  and 
even  divinity  itself,  ^id  not  uphold  and  keep 
them  in  credit,  you  would,  without  doubt,  see 
tbem  as  poor  and  unregarded  as  ever.    And 
what  kes  either,  if  they  neither  instruct  us  to 
think  well,  nor  to  do  well!     Postquam  docti 
jtrt)iieruntj  boni  desunt,*    *' After  once  they 
become  learned,  they  cease  to  be  good."    All 
other  knowledge  is  hurtful  to  him  who  has  not 
the  science  of  nonesty  and  goodness. 
Bat  the  reason  I  glanced  upon  but  now,  may 
it  not  also  proceed  hence,  that 
taMtat         ^^"^  studies    in   France   having 
liitie  ■tadicd,      almost  no  Other  aim  but  profit 
except  by  those   few  of  those  who  by  nature  would 
hreif^^     seem  bom  to  offices  and  employ- 
ments, rather  of  glory  than  gain, 
addicting  themselves  to  letters ;  or  for  so  Tittle 
a  while,  being  taken  from  their  studies  before 
they  can  come  to  have  any  taste  of  them,  to  a 
profession  that  has  nothing  to  do  with  books, 
that  there  commonly  remain  no  other  to  apply 
themselves  wholly  to  learning  but  people  of 
mean  oooditicm,  who  seek  a  livelihood  thereby ; 
and  by  such  people  whose  souls  are,  both  by 
nature  and  education,  and  domestic  example,  of 
the  basest  metal,  the  fruits  of  knowledge  are 
immaturely  gathered,  and  ill  digested.    For  it 
is  not  the  proper  business  of  knowledge  to 
enlighten  a  soul  that  is  dark  of  itself;  nor  to 
make  a  blind  man  to  see.    Her  business  is  not 
to  find  a  man  eyes,  but  to  guide,  govern,  and 
direct  his  steps,  provided  he  has  sound  feet  and 
straight  legs  to  go  upon.    Knowledge  is  an 
exeeUent  drug,  but  no  drug  has  virtue  enough 
to  preserve  itself  from  corruption  and  decay,  if 
the  vessel  be  tainted  and  impiue  wherein  it  is 
pot  to  keep.    Such  a  one  may  have  a  sight 
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clear  and  good  enough,  who  jet  looks  asquint, 
and  consequently  sees  wbat  is  good,  but  does 
not  follow  it,  and  sees  knowledge,  but  makes  no 
use  of  it.  Plato's  principal  institution,  in  his 
Republic,  is  to  lit  his  citizens  with  employments 
suitable  to  their  nature.  Nature  can  do  all, 
and  does  all.  Cripples  are  very  unfit  for  exer- 
cises of  the  bodv,  and  lame  souls  for  exercises 
of  the  mind.  Degenerate  and  vulgar  souls  are 
unworthy  of  philosophy.  If  we  see  a  shoe- 
maker with  his  shoes  out  at  the  toes,  we  say, "  It 
is  no  wonder ;  for,  commonly,  none  go  worse  shod 
than  they."  In  like  manner,  experience  doth 
often  present  us  a  physician  worse  pliysicked,  a 
divine  worse  reformed,  and  most  frequently  a 
scholar  of  less  sufficiency,  than  another. 

Aristo  of  Chios  had  reason  to  say  that  phi- 
losophers did  their  auditors  harm,  fonismuch  as 
most  of  those  that  heard  them  were  not  capable 
of  making  any  benefit  of  their  instructions,  and 
if  they  did  not  apply  them  to  good,  would 
certainly  apply  them  to  ill :  owwrowf  ex  Aristiftpi^ 
acerbos  ex  Zenonis  schola  exire.^  "They 
proceeded  debauchees  firom  the  school  of  Aris- 
tippus,  and  sour  churls  from  that  of  Zeno." 

In  that  excellent  institution  that  Zenophon 
attributes  to  the  Persians,  we  find 
that  they  taught  their  children  fhe^SwUM;  • 
virtue,  as  other  nations  do  letters. 
Plato  tells  us*  that  the  eldest  son  in  their  royal 
succession  was  thus  brought  up ;  as  soon  as  he 
was  born  he  was  delivered,  not  to  women,  but 
to  eunuchs  of  the  greatest  authority  about  their 
kings  for  their  virtue,  whose  charge  it  was  to 
keep  his  body  healthful  and  in  good  plight;  and 
after  he  came  to  seven  years  of  age,  to  teach 
him  to  ride,  and  to  go  a  hunting;  when  he 
arrived  at  fourteen,  he  was  transferred  into  the 
hands  of  four  men,  the  most  noted  in  the  king- 
dom for  wisdom,  justice, temperance,  and  valour; 
of  whom  the  first  was  to  instruct  him  in  religk>n, 
the  second  to  be  always  upright  and  sincere, 
the  third  to  subdue  his  appetites  and  desires, 
and  the  fourth  to  despise  all  danger.  It  is  a 
thing  worthy  of  very  peat  consideration  that, 
in  that  excellent,  and,  m  truth,  for- its  perfectkm, 
prodigious  form  of  civil  govern-  ^^  ^^  ^  ^ 
ment  set  down  by,  Lycurgus,  cedemonians. 
thoug;h  solicitous  of  the  educatk>n 
of  children,  as  a  thing  of  the  greatest  concern, 
and  even  in  the  very  seat  of  the  Muses,  he 
should  make  so  little  mention  of  learning;  as  if 
their  generous  youths  disdaining  all  other  suh- 
jection,  but  that  of  virtue  only,  ought  to  be 
supplied,  instead  of  tutors  to  read  to  them  arts 
and  sciences,  with  such  masters  only  as  should 
instruct  them  in  valour,  prudence,  and  justice ; 
an  example  that  Plato  has  followed  in  ms  laws. 
The  manner  of  their  discipline  was  to  propound 
to  them  Questions  upon  tlieir  judgment  of^  men, 
uid  of  their  actions ;  and  if  they  commended 
or  condemned  this  or  that  person,  or  fiict,  they 
were  to  give  a  reason  for  so  doing.    By  which 
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means  they  at  once  sharpened  their  understand- 
ing, and  learned  what  was  right  and  lawful 
Ai^yages,  in  Xenophon,  asking  her  son  Cjrrus 
to  five  her  an  account  of  his  last  lesson,  he 
made  answer  thus :  *'  A  great  boy  in  the  school, 
having  a  short  cassock,  by  force  took  a  longer 
from  another  that  was  not  so  tall  as  he,  and 

eve  him  his  own  in  exchange:  whereupon  I 
ing  appointed  judge  of  the  controversy,  gave 
judgment  that  1  tl^ght  it  best  each  should 
keep  the  coat  he  had,  for  that  they  were  both 
better  fitted  now  than  they  were  berore.  Upon 
which  my  master  told  me  I  had  done  ill,  in  uiat 
I  had  only  considered  Uie  fitness  of  the  gar- 
ments, whereas  I  ought  to  have  considered  the 
justice  of  the  thinf,  which  required  that  no  one 
should  have  any  thing  forcibly  taken  from  him 
that  is  his  own.'*^  And  Cyrus  added  that  he 
was  whipped  for  his  pains,  as  we  are  in  our 
villages  for  forgetting  the  first  Aorist  of  twtru. 
My  pedant  must  make  me  a  very  learned 
oration,  indeed,  in  genere  demonstrativOf  before 
he  can  persuade  me  that  his  school  is  as  good 
as  that  They  know  how  to  go  the  readiest 
way  to  work :  and  seeing  that  the  sciences,  when 
most  rightly  applied  and  best  understood,  can 
but  teach  us  prudence,  moral  honesty,  and 
resolution,  they  thought  fit  to  initiate  their 
children  at  once  with  the  knowledge  of  efiects, 
and  to  instruct  them,  not  by  hear-say  and  by 
rote,  but  by  the  experiment  of  action,  in 
forming  and  moulding  them ;  not  only  by  words 
and  precepts,  but  chiefiy  by  works  and  ex- 
amples ;  to  the  end  it  might  not  be  a  knowledge 
of  the  mind  only,  but  a  complexion  and  a  habit ; 
not  an  acquisition,  but  a  natural  possession. 
One  asking,  to  this  purpose,  Agesilaus,  what  he 
thought  most  proper  for  boys  to  learn?  "  What 
they  ought  to  do  when  they  come  to  be  men," 
said  he.^  It  is  no  wonder  if  such  an  institution 
produced  such  admirable  efiects. 
They  used  to  go,  it  is  said,  to  the  other  cities 
of  Greece  for  rhetoricians,  pain- 
ters, and  music-masters;  but  to 
Lacedaemon  for  legislators,  ma- 
gistrates, and  generab  of  armiea 
At  Athens  they  learned  to  speak 
well,  and  here  to  do  well ;  there 
to  disengafi(%  themselves  from  a 
sophistical  argument,  and  to  unravel  ensnaring 
syllogisms ;  here  to  evade  the  baits  and  allure- 
ments of  pleasure,  and  with  a  noble  courage 
and  resolution  to  confute  and  conquer  the 
menaces  of  fortune  and  death ;  those  cudgelled 
their  brains  about  words,  these  made  it  their 
business  to  enquire  into  things ;  there  was  an 
eternal  babble  of  the  tongue,  here  a  continual 
exercise  of  the  souL  And  therefore  it  is  nothing 
itrange  i(  when  Antipater  demanded  of  them 


Tbe  difference 
betwixt  ibe  in- 
■Cniction  gvrm 
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fifty  children  for  hostages,  they  made  answer, 
quite  contrary  to  what  we  should  do,  that  they 
would  rather  give  him  twice  as  many  fiill  frown 
men,  so  much  did  they  value  the  loss  of  their 
countrr^s  education.*  When  Agesilaus  invited 
Xenophon  to  send  his  children  to  Sparta  to  be 
bred,  "It  is  not,"  said  he,  "there  to  learn 
logic  or  rhetoric,  but  to  be  instructed  in  the 
n(H»lest  of  all  sciences,  namely,  the  science  to 
obey  and  to  command.^  It  is  very  pleasant  to 
see  Socrates,  after  his  manner,  now8oc»tfl« 
ralljring  Hippias,  who  recounts  Entered  a  ao. 
to  hjm  what  a  world  of  money  he  phi«  who  bad 
had  got,especially  in  certain  little  C^***"*  ' 
villages  of  Sicily,  by  teaching 
school,  while  he  got  never  a  penny  at  Sparta: 
"  What  a  sottish  and  stupid  people,"  says  So- 
crates, "  are  they,  without  sense  or  understand- 
ing, who  know  neither  mensuration  nor  nume- 
ration, and  make  no  account  either  of  grammar 
or  poetry,  and  only  busy  themselves  in  studying 
the  genealo^es  and  successions  of  their  kings, 
the  foundation,  rise,  and  declension  of  states, 
and  such  old  wives'  tales.*^  After  which,  having 
made  Hippias  acknowled^  the  excellency  of 
their  form  of  public  administration,  and  the  feli- 
city and  virtue  of  their  private  life,  he  leaves 
him  to  guess  at  the  conclusion  he  makes  of  the 
inutility  of  his  pedantic  arts. 

Examples  have  demonstrated  unto  us  that, 
both  in  toat  military  government, 
and  all  others  of  the  like  nature,  J^J^Stom^ 
the  study  of  the  sciences  does  enerraten^ 
more  soften  and  enervate  the  courafo. 
courage  of  men  than  fortify  and 
incite  it  The  most  potent  empire  that  at 
this  day  appears  to  be  in  the  whole  world,  is 
that  of  the  Turks,  a  people  equally  remarkable 
for  their  estimation  of  arms,  and  the  contempt 
of  letters.  Rome  was  more  valiant  before  she 
grew  so  learned ;  and  the  most  warlike  nations 
of  our  time  are  the  most  ignorant;  of  which 
the  Scythians,  Parthians,  and  the  great  Tamer- 
lane may  serve  for  sufficient  proof.  When  the 
Goths  over-ran  Greece,  the  only  thing  that 
preserved  all  the  librarres  irom  the  fire  was 
that  some  one  possessed  them  with  an  opinion 
that  they  should  do  well  to  leave  this  kind  of 
furniture  entire  to  the  enemy,  as  being  most 
proper  to  divert  them  from  the  exercise  of  arms, 
and  to  fix  them  to  a  lazy  and  sedentary  life.* 
When  our  King  Charles  the  Eighth,  almost 
without  striking  a  blow,  saw  himself  possessed 
of  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  and  a  consideraUe 
part  of  Tuscany,  the  nobility  about  him  attri- 
buted this  unexpected  facility  of  conquest  to  this, 
that  the  princes  and  nobles  of  Italy  more  studied 
to  render  themselves  ingenious  and  learned, 
than  vigorous  and  warlike. 


« Id.  Uf*  ^AraUmu,  e.  7. 
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CHAPTER   XXV.   "^ 

nT   "rag  gpyy^ATT ■■■  ■iuk.m 

To  Biadame  Diana  de  Foix,  Counteu  of 
Qwrwon, 

IBTSB  yet  nw  that  father  ^o,  let  his  son 

be  never  so  decrepid  or  scald- 

he  knew.  oat  that,  unless  he  were  totally 

besotted  and  blinded  with  his 
paternal  aflection,  he  does  not  well  enough 
discern  his  defects;  bat  because,  notwithstand- 
ing all  &alt8,  he  is  still  his.  Just  so  it  is 
with  me.  I  see  better  than  any  other  that 
these  things  I  write  are  but  the  idle  whimsies 
of  a  man  that  has  only  nibbled  upon  the  out- 
ward cnist  of  learning  in  his  nonage,  and 
only  retained  a  general  and  formless  image  of 
it,  a  little  snatdi  of  every  thing,  and  nothing 
of  the  ^bole  d  la  Fran^oue ;  for  I  know,  in 
general,  that  there  is  a  science  of  physic,  a 
science  of  law,  four  parts  in  mathematics,  and 
I  have  a  general  notion  what  all  these  aim  at; 
and,  peradventure,  I  know  too  what  the  sciences 
in  TOieral  pretend  unto,  in  ovder  to  the  service 
of  human  lifo;  but  to  dive  &rther  than  that, 
and  to  have  cudgeUed  my  brains  in  the  study 
of  Ar^lolie,  the  monarch  of  all  our  modem 
learning,  or  particularly  addicted  myself  to  any 
one  science,  I  have  never  done  it:  neither  is 
there  any  one  art  of  which  I  am  able  to  draw 
the  first  lineaments;  insomuch  that  there  is  not 
a  boy  of  the  lowest  form  in  a  school  timt  may 
not  pretend  to  be  wiser  than  I,  who  am  not  able 
to  pose  him  in  his  first  lesson,  which,  if  I  am  at 
any  time  forced  upon,  I  am  necessitated  in  my 
own  defeioe  to  ask  him  some  universal  ques- 
tions, such  as  may  serve  to  try  his  natural  un- 
derstanding; a  lesson  as  strange  and  unknown 
to  him  as  his  is  to  me. 

I  never  seriously  settled  myself  to  the  read- 
ing of  any  book  of  solid  learning, 
but  ClutiuDch  and  JSeneca;  and 
there,  like  the  Danaides,  I  eter- 
nally fill,  and  it  as  constantly; 
runs  out;    something  of  which 
drops  upon  this  paper,  but  very  little  or  nothing 
stays  behind  with  me.    History  is  my  delight, 
as  to  reading,  or  eke  poetry,  for  which  I  have, 
I  ooafesB,  a  particular  kindness  and  esteem: 
for,  as  Cleanthes  said,  as   the  voice,  forced 
through  the  narrow  passage  of  a  trumpet,  comes 
oat  iDore  forceable  and  shrill;  so,  methinks,  a 
sentence  couched  in  the  harmony  of  verse,  darts 
more  briskly  upon  the  understanding,  and  strikes* 
both  my  ear  and  apprehension  with  a  smarter 
and  more  pleasing  power.    As  to  the  natural 
parts  I  have,  of  which  this  is  the  specimen,  I 
find  them  to  bow  under  the  burthen ;  my  fimcy 
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and  judgment  do  but  ^pe  in  the  dark,  tripping 
and  stumbling  in  their  way,  and  when  I  nave 
eaoe  as  for  as  I  can,  I  am  in  no  degree  satistied, 
for  I  discover  still  a  new  and  greater  extent  of 
land  before  me,  but  with  troubled  and  imperfect 
sight,  and  wrapt  up  in  clouds  that  I  am  not 
able  to  penetrate.  And  taking  upon  me  to 
write  inoifierently  of  whatever  comes  into  my 
head,  and  therein  making  use  of  nothing  but 
my  own  proper  and  natural  means,  if  I  hap- 
pened, as  I  often  do,  accidentally  to  meet  in 
any  good  author  the  same  heads  and  common 
places  upon  which  I  have  attempted  to  write, 
(as  I  did  but  lately  in  Plutarch's  Discourse  of 
the  Force  of  the  Imagination),  to  see  myself  so 
weak  and  miserable,  so  heavy  and  sleepy,  in 
comparison  with  those  better  writers,  I  at  once 
pity  and  despise  myself  Yet  do  I  flatter  and 
please  myself  with  this,  that  my  opinions  have 
often  the  honour  and  good  fortune  to  tally 
with  theirs,  and  that  I  follow  in  the  same  paths, 
though  at  a  very  great  distance,  saying,  they 
are  miite  right;  I  am  farther  satisfied  to  find 
that  I  have  a  quality,  which  every  one  is  not 
blest  withal,  which  is  to  discern  the  vast  di£kr- 
ence  betwixt  them  and  me ;  and  notwithstanding 
all  that,  sufier  my  own  ideas,  poor  as  they  are, 
to  run  on  in  their  career,  without  mending  or 
piaistering  up  the  defects  that  this  comparison 
has  laid  open  to  my  own  view.  And -in  truth  a 
man  had  need  of  a  good  strong 
back  to  Iwep  pace  with  these  ^^Z"iS.'"^ 
people.  The  mdiscreet  scrib-  poverty  of  their 
biers  of  our  times,  who,  amongst  f®"*""' ^  p"' 
their  laborious  nothings,  insert  a?cieata. 
whole  sections,  paragraphs,  and 
pages,  out  of  ancient  authors,  with  a  design  by 
that  means  to  do  honour  to  their  own  writings; 
do  quite  contrary ;  for  the  infinite  dissimilitude 
of  ornaments  renders  the  complexions  of  their 
own  compositions  so  pale,  sallow,  and  deformed, 
that  they  lose  much  more  than  they  get 

The  philosophers,  Chr^sippus  and  Epicurus, 
were,  m  this,  of  two  quite  contrary  humours ; 
for  the  first  did  not  only  in  his  books  mix  the 
passages  and  sayings  of  other  authors,  but  entire 
pieces, and  in  one,  thft  whole  Mffdf^n  ^f]irr]'''*^° ; 
which  gave  Apollodorus  occasion  to  say  **  that 
should  a  man  pick  out  of  his  writings  all  that 
was  none  of  his,  he  would  leave  nothing  but 
blank  paper:"*  whereasJCpifiUtUfiNjqMte  con- 
trary,  in  three  hundred  volumes  that  he  left 
behind  him,  has'irdr'BO  iiiuuljTDB  uuu nuutation.'* 

A  case  inpoiiit  occurred  the  other  day :  I  was 
reeding  a  French  book,  where,  after  I  had  a 
long  time  been  dragging  over  a  ^eat  many 
words,  so  dull,  so  insipid,  so  void  of  all  wit  or 
common  sense  that,  indeed,  they  were  only 
words,  after  a  long  and  tedious  travel  I  came, 
at  last,  to  meet  with  a  piece  that  was  lofty, 
rich,  and  elevated  to  the  very  clouds.    Now 
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had  I  found  either  the  declivity  easy,  or  the 
ascent  more  sloping,  there  had  been  some 
excuse ;  but  it  was  so  perpendicular  a  precipice, 
and  BO  wholly  cut  off  rrom  the  rest  of  the  work, 
that  by  the  first  words  I  found  myself  flyin? 
into  the  other  world,  and  thence  discovered 
the  vale  whence  I  came,  so  deep  and  low 
that  I  had  never  since  the  heart  to  descend  into 
it  any  more.  If  I  should  set  out  my  discourses 
Iwith  such  rich  spoils  as  these,  the  plagiarism 
1  would  too  manifestly  discover  the  imperfection 
V)f  my  own  writing.  To  reprehend  the  fiiult  in 
others  that  I  am  guilty  of  myself  appears  to 
me  no  more  unreasonable  than  to  condemn,  as 
I  often  do,  those  of  others  in  myself  They 
are  to  be  everywhere  reproved,  and  ought  to 
have  no  sanctuary  allowed  them.  I  know  very 
well  bow  impudently  I  myself,  at  every  turn, 
attempt  to  equal  myself  to  my  thefts,  and  go 
hand  in  hand  with  th^m,  not  without  a  daring 
hope  of  deceiving  the  eyes  of  my  reader  from 
discerning  the  difference ;  but,  withal,  it  is  as 
much  by  the  benefit  of  my  application  that  I 
hope  to  do  it  as  by  that  of  my  invention,  or 
any  force  of  my  own.  Besides,  I  do  not  ofier 
to  contend  with  the  whole  bod^  of  these  old 
champions,  nor  hand  to  hand  with  any  one  of 
them ;  'tis  only  by  flights  and  little  light  skir- 
mishes that  I  engage  them;  I  do  not  mpple 
with  them,  but  try  their  strength  only,  and 
never  en£;age  so  far  as  I  make  a  show  to  do. 
If  I  could  hold  them  in  play  I  were  a  brave 
fellow ;  for  I  never  attack  them  but  where  they 
are  strongest  To  cover  a  man's  self,  as  I  have 
seen  some  do,  with  another  man's  armour,  so  as 
not  to  discover  so  much  as  their  fingers'  ends ; 
to  carry  on  his  design,  as  it  is  not  hard  for  a 
^  man  that  has  any  thins  of  a  scholar  in  him,  in 
an  ordinary  subject,  to  do,  under  old  inventions, 
■patched  up  here  and  there;  and  then  to  en- 
deavour to  conceal  the  theft,  and  to  make  it 
pass  for  his  own  is,  first,  injustice  and  meanness 
of  spirit  in  whoever  does  it;  who,  having 
nothing  in  them  of  their  own  fit  to  procure 
them  a  reputation,  endeavour  to  do  it  by 
attempting  to  impose  things  upon  the  world  in 
their  own  name,  which  they  have  really  no 
manner  of  title  to ;  and  then  a  ridiculous  folly 
to  content  themselves  with  acquiring  the  igno- 
rant approbation  of  the  vulgar  by  such  a  pitiful 
cheat,  at  the  price,  at  the  same  time,  of  dis- 
covering their  insufficiency  to  men  of  under- 
standing, the  only  persons  whose  praise  is  worth 
any  thinff,  who  will  soon  smell  out  and  trace 
them  under  their  borrowed  crust  For  my  own 
part  there  is  nothing  I  would  not  sooner  do  than 
that;  I  quote  others  only  in  order  the  better  to 
express  myself.    In  this  I  do  not,  in  the  least. 


glance  at  the  composers  of  centos,  who  declare 
themselves  for  such ;  of  which  sort  of  writers 
I  have,  in  my  time,  seen  many  venr  ingenious, 
particularly  one,  under  the  name  of^Capilupus,' 
besides  the  ancients.'  These  are  really  men  of 
wit,  and  that  make  it  appear  they  are  so,  both 
by  that  and  other  ways  of  writing ;  as  for  ex- 
ample, Lipsius,  in  that  learned  and  laborious 
contexture  of  his  politics. 

But  be  this  how  it  will,  and  how  inconsider- 
ably soever  these  essays  of  mine 
may  be,  I  will  ingenuously  con-  JiiSlJi^i* 
fess  I  never  intexided  to  conceal  um  EBsays. 
them,  any  more  than  my  old, 
bald,  grizzled  portrait  before  them,  where  the 
painter  has  presented  you  not  with  a  perfect 
&ce,  but  with  the  resemblance  of  mine.  For 
these  are  my  own  particular  opinions  and 
fancies,  and  I  deliver  them  for  no  other  but 
only  what  I  myself  believe,  and  not  what 
others  are  to  believe,  neither  have  I  any  other 
end  in  this  writing  but  only  to  discover  myself^ 
who  shall,  peradventure,  be  another  thing  to- 
morrow, if  I  chance  to  meet  any  book  or  mend 
to  convince  me  in  the  mean  time.  I  have  no 
authority  to  be  believed,  neither  do  I  desire  it, 
beinff  too  conscious  of  my  own  inerudition  to 
be  able  to  instruct  others. 
S  A  friend  'bf  mine  then,  having  read  the  pre- 
ceding chapter,  the  otiier  day, 
told  me  that  I  should  have  Montaipoe's 
enlarged  a  little  more  upon  the  ^^^  *^"" 
education  of  children.  Now,  ma-  education, 
dam,  were  my  abilities  e^ual  to  the 
subject,  I  could  not  possibly  employ  them  better 
than  in  presenting  them  to  the  little  gentleman 
that  threatens  you  shortly  with  a  happy  birth, 
and  your  friencb  are  in  daily  hopes  of  (you  are 
too  generous  to  begin  otherwise  than  with  a 
male) ;  for  having  bad  so  great  a  hand  in  your 
marriage,  I  have  a  sort  of  right  and  interest  in 
the  greatness  and  prosperity  of  all  that  shall 
proceed  from  it;  besides,  as  you  have  been  eo 
long  in  possession  of  a  title  to  the  best  of  my 
services,  I  am  obliged  to  desire  tlie  honour  and 
^vantage  of  every  thing  that  concerns  you. 
tei|t  in  truth,  all  I  understand,  as  to  this  par- 
ticular, is  only  this,  that  the  greatest  and  most 
important  difficulty  of  human  science  is  the 
nurture  and  education  of  children.    For,  as  in 

Xiculture,  all  that  precedes  plating,  as  also 
.  Qting  itself,  is  certain,  plam,  and  easy; 
but,  after  that  which  is  planted  takes  life  and 
shoots  up,  there  is  a  great  deal  more  to  be 
done,  and  much  more  difficulty  to  be  got  over 
to  cultivate  and  bring  it  to  perfection;  so 
it  is  with  men ;  it  is  no  hard  matter  to  plant 
them,  but  after  they  are  born  then  begins  the 


1  LeliusCapilupas,  a  native  of  Mantua,  who  flouriehed  in 
the  sixteenth  ceniury,  was  famous  for  compositions  of  this 
kind,  as  may  be  seen  under  his  name  in  Bayle's  Dictionary, 
who  says  that  the  Cento, which  he  wrote  aaainst  the  monks, 
is  inimitable;  it  is  to  be  found  at  the  ena  of  the  Kegoum 
Papieticum  of  Neogeorgas.  He  wrote  one  also  against  the 
women,  which  Mr.  Bayle  also  mentions  as  a  very  ineenious 
fuece,  but  too  satirical.    It  was  inaerted  in  a  ooUection, 


entitled  Baudii  Amores,  printed  at  Ixiyden,  in  1638.  This 
Lelius  had  a  nephew,  named  Julius  Capiiupus,  who  si^al* 
ized  himsfilf  by  Centos,  and  even  had  a  talent  for  it  supenot 
to  his  ancle,  if  we  may  believe  Poraevin.  Poet,  fiMscL  Lik. 
xvii.  S4. 

*  At  the  Centos  of  Auioniua,  composed  wholly  oat  of  tbe 
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tioable,  Bolicitudet  and  care,  to 
train  and  brin?  them  up.*  i  The 
symptoms  of  their  inclinations  at 
that  tender  age  are  go  alight  and 
obecnre,  and  the  promijses  so 
uncertain  and  fidlacious,  that  it 
is  very  bard  to  establisli  any  solid  judgment  or 
ooojecture  noon  them.  Lo^  at  Cimon,  for 
example,  and  Themistocles,  and  a  thousand 
otfaefs,  whose  manhood  has  given  the  lie  to  the 
ill-promise  cxf  their  early  youth.  Bears'  cubs 
and  puppies  discover  their  natural  inclination ; 
bot  men,  so  soon  as  they  are  grown  up,  imme- 
diately appl]ring  themselves  to  certain  habits, 
engaging  themselves  in  certain  opinions,  and 
conlbnning  themselves  to  particular  laws  and 
coBtoins,  &  easily  change,  or,  at  least,  disguise, 
their  true  and  real  disposition.  And  yet  it  is 
hard  to  force  the  propensity  of  nature ;  whence 
it  comes  to  pass  that,  fer  not  having  chosen  the 
right  coarse,  a  man  throws  away  very  great 
pains,  and  consumes  great  part  of  his  time  in 
training  up  children  to  thmgs  for  which,  by 
their  natural  aversion,  they  are  totally  unfiL 
In  this  difficulty,  nevertheless,  I  am  clearly  of 
opinion  that  they  ought  to  be  elemented  in  Uie, 


takin|^  too  much  notice  oC  or  being  too  super- 
stitious in,  those  light  prognostics  we  too  often 
conceive  of  them  in  their  tender  years ;  to  which 
*"*  *  *  iblic,  gives,  methinks,  too 

'Jeaming  is  doubtless  a  very 
great  ornament,  and  a  thing  of 
marvellous  use,  especially  to  per- 
sons raised  to  that  degree  of 
fortune  in  which  yon  are  placed ; 
and,  in  tmth,  in  persons  of  mean  and  low  con- 
dition, it  cannot  perform  its  true  and  genuine 


the  conduct  of  war,  in  the  government  of  a 
people,  and  in  negociatin^  leagues  with  princes 
and  foreign  nations,  than  in  forming  a  syllogism 
in  logic,  in  pleading  a  process  in  law,  or  in 
prescribing  a  dose  of  pills  in  physic  Where- 
fore, madam,  believing  you  will  not  omit  this 
so  necessary  embellishment  in  the  training  of 
your  posterity,  yourself  having  tasted  the 
delights  of  it,  and  being  of  a  learned  extrac- 
\  tioQ  (for  we  yet  have  the  writings  of  the 
)  ancient  Counts  of  Foix,  from  whom  my  lord, 
'  yoor  husband,  and  yourself  are  both  descended, 
and  Monsieur  Francis  de  Candale,  your  uncle, 
does,  every  day,  oblige  the  world  with  others, 
which  will  extend  the  knowledge  of  this  quality 
in  your  fiimily  to  many  succeeding  ages),  I 
wilt  upon  this  occasion,  presume  to  acquamt  you 
with  one  particular  &ncy  of  my  own,  contrary 
to  the  common  method,  which  is  all  I  am  able 
to  contribute  to  your  service  in  this  matter. 
The  charge  of  the  tutor  you  shall  provide 


for  your  son,  upon  the  choice  of  whom  depends 
the  whole  success  of  his  education,  has  several 
other  great  branches  which,  how- 
ever, 1  shall  not  touch  upon,  as  How  much 
being  unable  to  add  anything  of  JSSSfSf^f ''^ 
moment  to  the  common  rules;  tutor, 
and  also  in  this,  wherein  I  take 
upon  me  to  advise,  he  may  follow  it  so  far  only 
as  it  shall  appear  rational  and  conducing  to  the 
end  in  view.    For  a  boy  of  quality  then,  who 
pretends  to  letters,  not  upon  the  account  of 
profit  (for  so  mean  an  object  as  that  is  unworthy 
of  the  grace  and  fovour  of  the  muses;  and, 
moreover,  has  reference  to  others^,  nor  go  much 
for  outward  ornament,  as  for  his  own  proper 
and  peculiar  use,  and  to  furnish  and  enrich 
himself  within,  having  rather  a  desire  to  come 
out  ijnnrrnmplirhnri  ffrntlrmnn  thnn  n  merr 
irned  n^nj^  for  such  a  one,  I  say,  I  would 
ave  his  friends  solicitous  to  find  him  out  a 


tor  who  has  rather  an  elegant  than  a  learned 
heaiI."^tEbi'fi?h  bOtfiT  iF  such  a"  person  can  fie 
Ibund ;  but,  however,  to  jy^fci*  mff"lgrg  ft"^ 
jndgment  befpffi  reading,  and  that  this  man 

should  r""°"^  *^"'  ^yfirfiJRn  (f  HlanKnr^f*  nftftr^f 

best  and  most  advantageous  studies,  without  ^  'Tis  the  custom  of  schoolmasters  to  be  eter- 


nally thundering  in  their  pupils' 
ears,  aaihey  were  pouring  into  a  The  tutor  of  a 
fuaael,  w  h  ilst  the  business  of  these  ud  ought  to 
is  only  to  repeat  what  tlie  others  ^^^^  "' 
have  said  before.  Now  I  would 
have  a  tutor  to  correct  this  error : 
and  that,  at  the  very  first  outset, 
he  should,  according  to  the  ca- 
pacity he  has  to  deal  with,  put  it  to  the  test, 
permitting  his  pupil  himself  to  taste  and  relish 
things,  and  of  himself  to  choose  and  discern 
them,  sometimes  opening  the  way  to  him,  and 


roakei 
Bpeak,  aome- 
times  before, 
and  flometimefl 
after,  him. 


office,  being  naturally  more  prompt  to  assist  in' ^sometimes  making  him  break  the  ice  himself; 


1  This  WBtiment  it  tokan  from  one  of  Flato'a  Oialogaet, 
entitled  TbMfea,  wbere  a  flither  applyinf,  with  hie  eon,  to 
Sgcraiet,  to  coBioU  liim  to  wbMa  lie  alMHild  pat  hit  ion  Ihf 


that  is,  I  would  not  have  him  alone  to  invent 
and  speak,  but  that  he  should  also  hear  his 
pupil  speak  in  turn.  Socrates,  and,  since  him, 
Arcesifaus,  made  first  their  scholars  speak,  and 
then  spoke  to  them.'  Obest  plerumque  iis  qui 
discere  volitnt  auctoritas  eorum  qui  docenl? 
"The  authority  of  those  who  teach  is  very 
often  an  unpediment  to  those  who  desire  to 
learn.**  The  totor  should  make  his  pupil,  like 
a  young  horse,  trot  before  him,  that  he  may 
judge  of  his  going,  and  how  much  he  is  to 
abate  of  his  own  speed  to  accommodate  himself 
to  the  vigour  and  capacity  of  the  other.  For 
want  of  which  due  proportion  we  spoil  all: 
yet  to  know  how  to  adjust  it,  and  to  keep  within 
an  exact  and  due  measure,  is  one  of  the  hardest 
Uiings  I  know,  and  'tis  the  efiect  of  a  strong 
and  well-tempered  mind  to  know  now  to  con- 
descend to  his  puerile  motions  and  to  govern 
and  direct  them.  I  walk  firmer  and  more 
secure  up  hill  than  down. 


edoeation,  made  the  very  lune  remark  aa  M outaigne  haa 
in  this  plaee.  *  Laertiua,  in  004 

•  Cicero.  AAW.l>«rr.i.[^iti,ed  by LjOOgle 
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Such  as,  acoordiDg  to  our  comfflon  way  of 
teaching,  undertake,  with  one  and  the  aame 
lesBon,  and  the  same  measure  of  direction,  to 
instruct  several  boys  of  so  differing  and  unequal 
capacities,  need  not  wonder  if,  in  a  multitude 
of  scholars,  theie  are  not  found  above  two  or 
three  who  brinff  away  any  good  account  of 
their  time  and  discipline.  Let  the  master  not 
only  examine  him  about  the  baxe  words  of  his 
lesBon,  but  also  as  to  the  sense  and  meajung  of 
them,  and  let  him  judge  of  the  profit  he  has 
made,  not  by  the  testimony  of  his  memory,  but 
by  that  of  his  understandu^.  Let  him  make 
him  put  what  he  hath  learned  into  a  hundred 
several  forms,  and  accommodate  it  to  so  many 
several  subjects,  to  see  if  -he  yrl;  lUJitly  com- 
prehend  it^  and  has  made  it  fcis  owiTr'triwig 
instruction  by  nis  progress  from  tbe  institutions 
of  Plata  'Tis  a  sign  of  crudity  and  indiges- 
tion to  throw  up  what  we  have  eaten  in  the 
same  condition  it  was  swallowed  down;  the 
stomach  has  not  pbrformed  its  office  unless  it 
hath  altered  the  form  and  condition  of  what 
was  committed  to  it  to  concoct.  Our  minds 
work  only  upon  trust,  being  bound  and  com- 
pelled to  follow  the  appetite  of  another's  fancy ; 
enslaved  and  captive  under  the  authority  of 
another's  instruction,  we  have  been  so  subjected 
to  the  trammels  that  we  have  no  free  nor  natural 
pace  of  our  own,  our  own  vigour  and  liberty  is 
extinct  and  gone.  Nunquam  tutehB  nus  surU,^ 
**  They  are  never  out  of  wardship." 

I  was  privately  at  Pisa  Cfirried  to  see  a  very 
honest  man,  but  so  great  an  Aristotelian  that  jf^ 
his  invariable  dogma  was  *'That  the  touch-^ 
stone  and  square  of  all  solid  imagination  and 
all  truth  was  an  absolute  conformity  to  Aris- 
totle's doctrine,  and  that  all  besides  was  nothing 
but  inanity  and  chimera ;  for  that  he  had  seen 
all  and  said  all."  A  position  that  having  been 
a  little  too  broadly  and  maliciously  interpreted, 
brought  him  into  and  long  kept  him  in  great 
trouble  in  the  inquisition  at  Rome. 

Let  the  tutor  make  his  pupil  examine  and 
thoroughly  sifl  every  thing  he  reads,  and  lodge 
nothing  in  his  head  upon  simple  authority  and 

upon    trust  ^Sug^  Ari^^^^^'^'l    Prir^l^^plf»cl    ^    nn 

more  principles  to  him  than  tliose_flLEpJ 


and  the  Stoiq^ : '  TSt '  the  "drvefsiLy  of  opinions  be 
propounded  to,  and  laid  before,  him,  he  will 
himself  choose^  if  he  be  able ;  if  not,  he  will 
remain  in  doubt 

Che  non  men  ebe  nper,  dubbiar  m*  acgrada.* 
**  I  love  wmetimee  to  doubt  bb  well  bb  know.** 

For  if  he  embrace  the  opinions  of  Xenophon 
and  Plato,  by  the  exercise  of  his  reason  they 
will  na  more  be  theirs,. but  become  his  own. 
Who  follows  another,  follows  nothing,  finds 
nothing,  nay,  seeks  nothing.  Non  sumus  nib 
rege,  tibi  quiaque  $e  vindicet.*  **  We  are  not 
under  a  king;  let  everyone  dispose  of  himself." 
Let  him,  at  least,  know  that  he  does  know. 


>  Seneca,  J^jct  33. 


*  Dante,  Inftrw,  i.  93l 


*Tis  for  him  to  imbibe  their  knowledge,  but  not 
to  adopt  their  dogmas;  and  no  matter  if  he 
forgets  where  he  had  his  learning,  provided  he 
knows  how  to  apply  it  to  his  own  use:  truth 
and  reason  are  common  to  every  one,  and  are 
no  more  his  who  spoke  them  first  than  his  who 
spake  them  after.  'Tis  no  more  according  to 
Plato  than  according  to  me,  since  both  he  and 
I  equally  see  and  understand  in  the  same  man* 
ner.  Bees  cull  their  several  sweets  from  this 
flower  and  that  blossom,  here  and  tiiere  where 
they  find  tbem,  but  themselves  after  make  the 
honey  which  is  all  and  purely  their  own,  and 
no  longer  thyme  and  marjoram :  so  the  several 
fragments  the  pupil  borrows  from  others  he  will 
transform  and  blend  together  to  compile  a  work 
that  shall  be  absolutely  his  own;  that  is  to  say, 
his  judgment,  which  his  instruction,  labour, 
and  study  should  alone  tend  to  form.  He  is 
not  obliged  to  discover  whence  he  had  hia 
materials,  but  only  to  produce  what  he  has 
done  with  them.  Men  that  live  upon  rapine 
and  borrowing  readily  parade  their  purchases 
and  buildings  to  every  one,  but  do  not  proclaim 
how  they  came  by  the  money.  We  do  not  eee 
the  fees  and  perquisites  of  a  gentleman  of  the 
long  robe ;  but  we  see  the  noble  alliances  where- 
with he  fortifies  himself  and  his  fiLmilv,  and  the 
titles  and  honours  he  has  obtained  for  iiim 
and  his.  No  man  accounts  to  the  public  for  his 
revenue ;  but  every  one  makes  a  show  of  his 
purchases,  and  is  content  the  ^^rld  should  know 
his  ffood  condition.  *** 

_  'The  advantages  of  our  study  are  ^oJiaauzie 
Setter  and  wiser.    'Tis,  says  £pi- 
cKaTmnSTlhe  understanding  tljat  JJ[JJJ  ^^  ^■ 
sees  and  hears,  the  understand-  ^dyare.^ 
ing    that   improves   everything, 
that  orders  everything,  and  that  acts,  rules, 
and  reigns.*    All  other  faculties  are  blind  and 
deaf,  and  without  soul ;  and  certainl)^  we  render 
it  timorous  and  servile  in  not  allowing  it  the 
liberty  and  privilege  to  do  anything  of  itself. 
Who  ever  asked  his  pupil  wliat  he  tho^ht  of 
grammar  and  rhetoric,  or  of  such  and  such  a 
sentence  of  Cicero  ?   Our  pedagogues  stick  them 
full  feathered  in  our  memories,  and  there  esta« 
blish  them  like  oracles,  of  which  the  very  letters 
and  syllables  are  the  substance  of  the  thing. 
To  know  by  rote  is  no  knowledge,  'tis  no  more 
than  only  to  retain  what  one  has  intrusted  to 
his  memory.    That  which  a  man  rightly  knows 
and  understands  he  is  the  firee  disposer  of  at 
his  own  fiill  liberty,  without  any  regard  to  the 
author  from  whom  he  had  it,  or  funabling  over 
the  leaves  of  his  book.    A  mere  bookish  learn- 
ing Lb  a  poor  stock  to  go  upon :  though  it  may 
serve  for  some  kind  of  ornament,  w,^  ^  ^^ 
there  is  yet  no  foundation  for  pbiiSnpiij  la, 
any  superstructure  to  be   built  acconiing  to  * 
upon  it,  according  to  the  opinion   P**^- 
of  .£lato,  who  says  that  constanry,  (aithr^nd 

aiq<»ftyity,    aJKLij^Jr***    philnnnphy ;     and    the 


s  Benec  Epia.  33.  «  Clement.  Alex.  Stromot.  U. 
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4hii  atienma,  Uiat  aie  diyoeteiJ  to  othex.  ends, 
acg^  but  CQTftnt gB.  I  could  wish  to  know 
whether  LePaluel  orPompey, famons  dancing- 
masters  of  my  time/<$>uld  have  taught  us  to 
cot  capers  by  only  seeing  them  do  i^  without 
stirring  from  our  places,  as  these  men  pretend 
to  inform  our  understandings,  without  ever 
setting  them  to  work;  or  whether  we  could 
learo  to  ride,  handle  a  pike,  touch  a  lute,  or 
8tn^,  without  practice,  as  these  attempt  to 
niake  us  jud^  and  speak  well,  without  exer- 
cising OS  in  judging  or  speaking.  Now  while 
we  are  m  our  apprenticeship  to  learning, 
whatsoever  presents  itself  before  us  is  a  book 
worth  attending  to.  An  arch  trick  of  a  page, 
a  blonder  of  a  servant,  or  a  jest  at  a  table,  are 
BO  many  new  subjects. 
^  And  for  thi6  very  reason  acquaintance  with 
the  worM  is  of  very  p-eat  use,  and  travel  into 
foreign  countries  of  smgular  advantage ;  not  to 
bring  back  (as  most  of  our  young 
Sr»S^"'  Monsieura  do)  an  account  only  of 
ywioHr^  f  '  how  many  paces  Santa  Rotonda' 
^  is  in  circuit ;  or  of  the  richness 
of  Signiora  Livings  attire ;  or,  as  some  others, 
how  much  Nero's  fece,  in  a  statue  in  such  an 
old  rain,  is  longer  and  broader  than  that  made 
for  him  in  such  an  old  medal;  but,  \n  ha 
«Mptn  gjyp  mn  m^^rmi^i  ^f  frk^  fanmimrTi  mflTl- 
iVot,  nirtnmw  and  laws  of  thr^  ^"♦Jfina  '"^^'^rf 

iharpen  our  wits,  by  rubbing  them  upon  those 
of  others,  I^wo"'**  **^"r  h  hvy  p'yuld  be  sent 
ihmnil  ¥ary^oiin|f  nml|  in  nnlcLj^'jrH^  tun 
birds  with  gpr  afune,  mta  thttsa  nrigT!ttiniin|; 
""'ers  most  from  our 


iftUoM  whose  langna^  ^*i-*«^ 

^, and  to  whicli,  if  it  benorformed  betimes, 

the  tongne  will  be  grown  too  stiff  to  bend. 

Tis  the  general  opinion  of  all,  that  children 
riioald  not  be  brought  up  in  their  parents'  lap. 
Their  natoral  afiection  is  apt  to  make  the  most 
tereet  of  thena  all  so  over-fond  that  they  can 
neither  find  in  their  hearts  to  give  them  due 
correction  for  the  faults  they  commit,  nor  sufier 
them  to  be  brought  up  in  those  hardships  and 
hazards  they  ouc^ht  to  be.  They  would  not 
endure  to  see  them  return  all 
^Mldlle«or       dost  and  sweat  from  their  exer- 

CSlttto'*        *5***»  ^  ^""^  ^^^  water  when 
edncttioD.  they  are  hot,  or  see  them  mount 

an  unruly  horse,  or  take  a  foil  in 
htnd  against  a  rough  fencer,  or  so  much  as  to 
discharge  a  carbine.  And  yet  there  is  no  remedy; 
whoerer  will  have  a  boy  to  be  good  for  any 
thing  when  he  comes  to  be  a  man,  must  by  no 
means  spare  him  when  young,  and  must  very 
«*«n  tranagresB  the  rules  of  physic: — 
ViuiDqae  tub  dio,  et  trei>ldia  agat 


"  Be  ouiit  ibarp  eoM  and  ■oorehinK  beat  deiipiee, 

.And  B^llt  ^^.^m^  AM^mh^  m^  Aj^r  l^^,» 

It.  is  not  enough  to  fortify  his  i 


^ThePiDibeoa. 
8« 


iHoniee,{M.iL8»5. 


oppressed,  if  not  anated  by  the  body,  and 
would  have  too  hard  a  task  to  discharge  two 
offices  alone.  I  know  very  well  how  much 
mine  groans  under  the  disadvantage  of  a  body 
so  tender  and  delicate  that  eternally  leans  and 
presses  upon  her:  and  often  in  my  reading 
perceive  that  our  masters,  in  their  writinpps, 
make  examples  pass  for  magnanimity  and  for- 
titude of  mmd,  which  reallv  have  more  to  do 
with  toughness  of  skin  apd  hardness  of  bones. 

I  have  seen  men,  women,  and  children,  bora 
of  so  hard  and  insensible  a  constitution  of  body 
that  a  sound  cudgelling  has  been  less  to  them 
than  a  flirt  with  a  finger  would  have  been  to 
me,  and  that  would  neither  cry  out,  nor  wince 
at  a  good  swinging  beating;  when  wrestlers 
counterfeit  the  philosophers  in  patience,  it  i« 
rather  strength  of  nerves  than  stoutness  of 
heart.  Now  taJiftjuaiiCfid^  labour  is  to  be 
able  to  "enHuPO  -pcinr  Labor  'cttthm-  MhWU 
dolimA  **  Labour  supplies  pain  with  a  certain 
callosity  that  hardens  it  to  the  blow."  A  boy 
must  be  broken  in  bj  the  pain  and  hardship  of 
severe  exercise,  to  inure  him  to  the  pain  and 
hardship  of  dislocations,  colics,  cauteries,  and 
even  or  imprisonment  and  the  rack  itselC  for 
he  may  come,  by  misfortune,  to  be  reduced  to 
the  worst  of  these,  which  (as  this  world  goes) 
sometimes  befid  the  good  as  well  as  the  bad. 
As  for  proof,  in  our  present  civil  war,  whoever 
draws  his  sword  against  the  laws  threatens  all 
honest  men  with  the  whip  and  the  halter. 

And,  moreover,  by  livmg  at  home,  the  au- 
thority of  this  tutor,  which  ought  to  be  sovereign 
over  the  boy  he  has  received  into  his  charge,  is 
often  checked,  interrupted,  and  hindered  by  the 
presence  of  parents;  to  which  may  also  be 
added,  that  tne  respect  the  whole  &mily  pay 
him,  as  their  master's  son,  and  the  knowledge 
he  has  of  the  estate  and  greatness  he  is  heir  to, 
are,  in  my  opinion,  no  small  inconveniences  at 
these  tender  years. 

In  one's  converse  with  the  wcnrld,  I  have 
often  observed  this  vice,  that  in- 
stead of  gathering  observations  '^'IJ^L*  "**"* 
from  others,  we  male  it  our  whole  ^atiy^desir- 
business  to  give  them  our  own,   aUe  in  youth, 
and  are  more  concerned  how  to 
expose  and  set  out  our  own  commodities  than 
how  to  acquire  new.    Silence  and  modesty  are 
very  advantageous  qualities  in  conversation, 
and  one  should  therefore  tain,  up  the  hoy  to 
be  BpaxisFr  «Bd  ^.good  iuishond  of  what  he 
knows,  wnpn  once  acquired;  and .to-fofbear 
taking  exeeptions  at,  or  reproving  j^verjr  idj|e 
sayingr  ^  rioioukwia  story,  spoken  or  told  in  his 
presence ;  for  it  is  a  great  rudeness  to  controvert 
every  thing  that  is  not  agreeable  to  our  own 
palate.    I^t  him  be  satisfied  with  correcting 
himselCand  hot  seem  to  condemn  every-thing 
in  another  he  would  not  do  himself,  nor  dispute 
against  common  customs.     Licet  sapere  sine 
pompA,    sine   invidid,*    **Let   him   be    wise 


*  Cicefo,  7Wc  Qmw.  ii.  14.  Digitiz%0eneca, 
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without  assumption  and  without  envy."  Let  him 
avoid  this  pedagoguish  and  uncivil  fashion, 
this  childish  ambition  of  coveting  to  appear 
romething  better  and  greater  than  other  people, 
proving  himself  in  reality  something  less ;  and 
as  though  finding  fault  were  a  proof  of  genius, 
seeking  to  found  a  special  reputation  thereon. 
For,  as  it  becomes  none  but  great  poets  to  make' 
use  of  the  poetic  licence,  so  it  is  intolerable 
that  any  but  meaof  ipreai  and  iUustiioua  souls 
should  ha  priviiogod  abpve  the  trathenlf  of 
custom.  Si  quid  Socrates  ct  Aristipptu  contra 
morem  el  consuetudinemfecerurU ;  idem  tibi  ne 
crbitretttr  licere:  magnis  enim  illi  et  divinis 
bonis  hanc  licentiam  assequebantur,^  *Mf 
Socrates  and  Aristippus  have  transgressed  the 
rules  of  custom,  let  him  not  imagine  that  he  is 
licensed  to  do  the  same ;  for  it  was  by  great  and 
sovereign  virtues  tliat  they  obtained  this  pri- 
vilege." Let  him  be  instructed  not  to  engage  in 
.discourse,  or  dispute  but  with  a  champion 
"^ worthy  of  him,  and  even  there,  not  to  make 
use  of  all  the  little  subtleties  that  may  serve 
his  purpose;  but  only  such  as  may  best  serve 
him  upon  ^that  occasion.  '  Let  him  be  taught 
to  be  nice  in  the  choice  of  his  reasons,  to  see 
they  are  pertinent,  and  to  affect  brevity ;  above 
all,  let  him  be  lessoned  to  acquiesce  and  submit 
to  truth  as  soon  as  ever  he  shall  discover  it, 
whether  in  his  opponent*s  argument,  or  upon 
tetter  consideration  of  his  own ;  for  he  should 
never  be  preferred  to  the  chair  for  a  mere  clatter 
of  words  and  syllogisms,  nor  be  engaged  to 
any  argument  whatever,  than  as  he  shall  in  his 
own  judgment  approve  it ;  nor  be  bound  to  that 
trade,  where  the  liberty  of  recantation,  and 
getting  off  upon  better  thoughts,  are  to  be  sold 
for  ready  money.  Neque,  ut  omnia  qtue 
prasscripta  4*  imperata  sint,  defendat^  necessi- 
tate ulld  cogilur?  "Neither  is^^here  any 
necessity  or  obli^tion  upon  him  at  all,  that  he 
should  defend  all  things  that  are  recommended 
to  and  enjoined  him." 

If  his  tutor  be  of  my  humour,  he  will  form 
his  will  to  be  a  ve^  good  and  loyal  subject  to 
his  prince,  very  aircctionate  to  his  person,  and 
verv  stout  in  his  quarrel;  but  withal,  he  will 
cool  in  him  the  desire  of  having  any  other  tie 
to  his  service  than  public  duty;  because, 
besides  several  other  inconveniences,  that  are 
inconsistent  with  the  liberty  every  honest  man 
ought  to  have,  a  man*s  judgment  being  bribed 
and  pre-poesessed  by  these  particular  obligations 
and  favours,  is  either  blinded  and  less  me  to 
exercise  its  function,  or  shall  be  blemished  either 

with  ingratitude  or  indiscretion. 
S^°princw.      -A  '"*'*  ^*>*t  is  purely  a  courtier 

can  neither  have  power  nor  wit 
to  speak  or  think  otherwise  than  favourably  of 
a  master,  who,  amongst  so  many  thousands  of 
other  subjects,  has  picked  out  him  with  his  own 
hand,  to  nourish  and  advance  him.  This  favour, 
and  the  profit  flowing  from  it,  must  needs,  and 


>Cic^Qflc.i.4L 


s  Cicero,  Jiead.  Q««».  iv.  3. 


not  without  some  show  of  reason,  corrupt  his 
freedom  of  speaking,  and.  dazzle  him.  And  we 
commonly  see  these  people  speak  in  another 
kind  of  phrase  than  is  ordinarily  spoken  by  the 
rest  of  the  nation,  and  are  not  much  to  be 
believed  in  such  matters. 

Let  conscience  and  virtue  he  eminently  ma- 
nifest in  his  speech,  and  have 
only    reu»n    for    their    guide,  ^^l^"^ 
Make  him   understand    that  to 
acknowledge  the  error  he  sliall  discover  in  his 
own  argument,  though  only  found  out  by  hi  no- 
self,  it  IS  an  eiiect  of  judgment  and  sincerity, 
which  are  the  principal  things  he  is  to  seek 
afler.    That   obstinacy    and    contention    are 
common  qualities,  most  appearing  in  and  best 
becoming  a  mean  soul.    That  to  recollect  and 
correct  himself,  and  to  forsake  a  bad  argument 
in  the  height  and  heat  of  dispute,  are  great  and 
rare  philosophical  qualities.    Let 
him  oe  directed,  beingr  in  com-  Hemu«tbe 
pany,  to  have  his  eye  and  ear  m  ^hen  in  cnm- 
every  comer  of  the  room ;  for  I   pany,  to  be 
find  that  the  places  of  greatest  JJ^^^^jJJ^*^ 
honour  are  commonly  possessed  by  said  or  done, 
men  that  have  least  in  them,  and 
that  the  greatest  fortunes  are  not  always  ac- 
companied with  the  ablest  parts.    I  have  been 
present,  when,  whilst  they  at  the  upper  end 
of  the  table  have  been  onlv  commending  the 
beauty  of  the  Arras,  or  the  flavour  of  the  wine* 
many  fine  things  have  been  lost  or  thrown  away 
at  the  lower  end  of  the  table.   Let  him  examine 
every  man's  talent ;  a  peasant,  a  bricklayer,  or 
any  casual  passenger,  a  roan  may  learn  some- 
thmg  from  every  one  of  these  in  their  several 
capacities,  and  something  will  be  picked  out 
of  their  discourse,  whereof  some  use  may  be 
made  at  one  time  or  anotlier;  nay,  even   the 
folly  and  weaknes&of  others  will  contribute  to 
his  instruction.     By  observing  the  graces  and 
manners  of  all  he  sees,  he  will  create  to  himself 
an  emulation  of  the  good,  and  a  contempt  of 
the  bad. 

I  Let  an  honest  curiosity  be  planted  in  him  to 
Inquire  afler  every  thing,  and  whatever  there  is 
of  singular  and  rare  near  the  place  where  he 
shall  reside,  let  him  go  and  see  it ;  a  fine  house, 
a  fountain,  an  eminent  man,  the  place  where 
a  battle  \wa8  ancientl;^  fought,  the  passage  of 
Cesar  orW  Charlemaigne, 

Qua  TeHua  sit  lenta  gelu,  que  putris  ab  eata. 
Venting  Italiam  quia  bene  vela  ferat.* 

**  What  landa  areSBzen,  what  are  parched,  explore. 
And  what  wind  bean  ue  to  the  lulian  aliore.*' 

Let  him  inquire  into  the  manners,  revenues, 

and  alliances  of  princes,  things  in  themselves 
,.  very  pleasant  to  learn  and  very  useful  to  know, 
iffin  thus  conversing  with  men,  I 

mean,  and^^incipally,  those  who  fiuweatudy? 

only  live  in  the  records  of  history ; 

let  him,  by  reading  those  books,  converse  with 


s  Properaiw.  br.  3. 38. 
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the  great  and  heroic  souls  of  better  agea    It  is 
an  idle  study,  I  confess,  to  those  who  choose  to 
make  it  so,  by  doin^  it  after  a  negligent  man- 
ner; but  to  those  also  who  choose  to  make  it 
80,  by  care  and  observation,  it  is  a  study  of 
inestimable  fruit  and  value ;  and  the  only  one, 
as  Plato  reports,  the  Lacedemonians  reserved 
to  themselves.*     What  profit  shall  he  not  rpap, 
as  to  the  business  of  men,  by  reading  the  lives 
of  Plutarch  1    But,  withal,  let  my  tutor  remem- 
ber to  what  end  his  instructions  are  principally 
directed,  and  that  he  do  not  so  much  imprint 
in  his  pupil's  memory  the  date  of  the  ruin  of 
Carthage,  as  the  manners  of  Hannibal  and 
Scipio;  nor  so  much  where  Marcellus  died  as 
why. it  was  unworthy  of  his  duty  that  he  died 
there/v  Let  him  read  history,  not  as  an  amusing 
nsfrative,  but  as  a  discipline  of  the  judgment. 
*Tis  this  study  to  which,  in  my  opinion,  of  all 
others  we  apply  ourselves  with  the  most  difier- 
ing  and,  uncertain  measures.    I  have  read  an 
hundred  things  in  Livy,  that  another  has  not, 
or  not  taken  notice  of,  at  least;  and  Plutarch 
has  read  a  hundred  more  than  ever  I  could  find,^ 
or  than  peradventure  the  author  ever  writ    To 
some  it  is  merely  a  grammar-study ;  to  others, 
the  yery  anatomy  of  philosophy,  by  which  the 
most  secret  and  abstruse  parts  of  our  human 
nature  are  penetrated  into.    There  are  in  Plu- 
tarch many  long  discourses  very  worthy  to  be 
carefully  read  and  observed,  for  he  is,  in  my 
opinion,  of  all  other,  the  greatest  master  m  that  > 
kind  of^  writing;  but  withal,  there  are  a  thou- 
sand others  which  he  has  duly  touched  and 
Eid  upon,  where  he  only  points  with  his 
to  direct  us  which  way  we  may  ^o  if  we 
Lud  contents  himself  sometimes  with  only 
giving  one  brisk  hit  in  the  nicest  article  of 
3ie  question,  whence  we  are  to  grope  out  the 
rest;  as  for  example,  where  he  says,  **That 
the  inhabitants  of  Asia  came  to  be  vassals  to 
one  onl  y,  for  not  having  been  able  to  pronounce 
^    one  syllable,  which  is  no.^    Which  saying  of 
his  gave  perhaps  matter  and  occasion  to  Boetius 
to  write  his  '*  Voluntary  Servitude."*  Even  this, 
but  to  see  him  pick  out  a  li^ht  action  in  a  man^s 
life,  or  a  word  that  does  not  seem  to  be  of  any 
such  importance,  is  itself  a  whole  discourse. 
It  is  a  pity  that  men  of  understanding  should  so 
immoderately  afiect  brevity ;  no  doubt  but  their 
reputation  is  the  better  for  it:  but  in  the  mean 
time  we  are  the  worse.    Plutarch  had  rather 
we  should  applaud  his  iudgment  than  commend 
his  knowledge,  and  Iiaa  rather  leave  us  with  an 
appetite  to  read  more,  than  glutted  with  that 
we  have  already  read.    He  knew  yery  well 
that  a  man  may  say  too  much  even  upon  the 


1  Plsto,  HifpiM  Major. 

•  Plutarcli,  to  Ms  TreatiM  mi  FUm  Shame, 

*  Tbis  warn  Moniaigne't  ftiend,  of  whom  I  iball  have  oc- 
eaaioo  to  way  man  elsewbere.  Hit  name  waa  Stenben  Boe« 
tiui,  and  be  eomposed  Uiat  book  of  Voluntary  Berritude, 
which  »  here  mentioned  by  Montafgne,  and  of  which  we 
ihali  flod  him  diacouraing  more  partieularlv  in  the  S7th  chap, 
of  thi<  book«  under  the  article  of  Friendship.  One  thing 
very  siupri>>of  » tb*tf  *b  alnunt  all  the  editions  which  1 
hvn  fffiwH*^,  instead  of  Boetiua  we  read  fioootia,  a  eoun- 


best  subjects,  and  that  Alexandrides  did  justly 
reproach  him  who  made  very  elegant,  but  too 
long,  speeches  to  the  Ephori,  when  he  said, 
"O  stranger!  thou  speakest  the  things  thoo 
oughtest  to  speak,  but  not  after  the  manner 
thou  shouldest  speak  them."^  Such  as  have 
lean  and  spare  bodies  stuff  themselves  out  with 
clothes;  so  they  who  are  defective  in  matter 
endeavour  to  make  amends  with  words. 

Human  understanding  is  marvellously  en- 
lightened by  daily  conversation 
with  men,  for  we  are  otherwise  wi?h\he  world 
in  ourselves  stupid  and  dull,  and  greatly  assieta 
have  our  sight  limited    to   th|e  ^^l^^g^' 
length  of  our  own  noses.    One 
asking  Socrates  of  what  country  he  was,  he  did 
not  make  answer,  **0f  Athens,*'  but,  "Of  the 
world  ;"^  having  an  imagination  rich  and  ex- 
pansive, he  embraced  the  whole  world  for  his 
country,  and  extended  his  society,  his  friendship, 
and  his  knowledge,  to  all  mankind ;  not  as  we 
do,  who  look  no  farther  than  our  feet    When 
the  vines  of  our  village  are  nipped  with  the 
frost,  the  parish-priest  presently  concludes  that 
the  indignation  of  God  is  gone  out  against  all 
the  human  race,  and  that  the  cannibals  have 
already  got  the  pip.    JVJio  is  it  that,  seeing 
these  civil  wars  of  ours,  ooes"  Tlot  -ei;^  out. 
Thai  Jthe 'machine  of  the  whole  wo^U^^yp-i 
^etting,^  and '  th&tlliLeday  of  judgment. ifl.au\ 
oajid^!  without  considering  that  many  wocae  I 

tliifigfy  JjftV^  jy^ftn  Rfiprij  nnTT  Jf,Tinf,  ]p   tlTftjrnPBn^ 

timr,  pcnplr  nrr  vnir  mn tV  in  trn  thnnnTi'rid « 

oHipr  pyrh«»  <;if  ^^fi  fiftr^h,  nAmjithfttmulingr      fo^ 

my  part,  considering  the  licence  and  impunity 
that  always  attend  such  commotions,  I  wonder 
they  are  so  moderate,  and  that  there  is  no  more 
mischief  done.  To  him  that  feels  the  hail-stones 
patter  about  his-  ears,  the  whole  hemisphere 
appears  to  be  in  storm  and  tempest;  like  the 
ricficulous  Savoyard,  who  said  very  gravely, 
"That  if  that  simple  king  of  France  had 
managed  well  he  might  in  time  have  come  to 
be  steward  of  the  household  to  the  duke  his 
master."  The  fellow  could  not,  in  his  shallow 
imagination,  conceive  that  there  could  be  any 
thing  greater  than  a  Duke  of  Savoy.  And,  in 
truth,  we  are  all  of  us  iusensibly  in  this  error, 
an  error  of  very  pernicious  consequence.  But 
whoever  shall  represent  to  his  fancy,  as  in  a 
picture,  that  great  image  of  our  mother  nature, 
pourtrayed  in  her  full  majesty  and  lustre ;  who- 
ever in  her  face  shall  read  so  ffeneral  and  so 
constant  a  variety,  whoever  shall  observe  him- 
self in  that  figure,  and  not  himself  but  a  whole 
kingdom,  no  bigger  than  the  least  touch  of  a 
pencil,  in  comparison  of  tlie  whole,  that  man 


try  of  Greece,  and  that  in  those  which  have  abort  marginal 
lemmas  of  what  is  contained  in  the  pages,  we  are  told, 
upon  account  of  this  passage  in  Plutarch,  that  this  country 
of  Greece  voluntarily  submitted  to  slavery;  a  fatal  acci- 
dent, which  care  has  been  taken  to  point  out  in  the  marsin, 
by  these  words,  which  are  by  no  means  equivocal.  "  The 
volantary  slavery  of  the  Boeotians.**  llius  a  very  material 
oonfiision  has  arisen  from  a  small  error  in  typography. 

4  Id.  ApoUkegma. 

•  Id.  On  BanishMML   Cicero.  TWc.  Ql^um^rVri  I  /> 
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alone  is  able  to  value  things  according  to  their 
_^  Uae  estimate  and  grandeur. 
r      r  This  great  wwld,  which  some  do  yet  multiply 
/^^    1  as  several  species  under  one  ge- 

•>.  The  world  a  hxsa.  is  the  mirror  wherein  we  are 
mirror  in  which  "  ?»  "  7*  "-"'Y  ''"^"t**  ';';  "•'* 
au  should  look,  to  behold  ourselves,  to  be  able  to 
know  ourselves  as  we  ought  to  da 
In  short,  I  would  have  this  to  be  the  book  my 
young  gentleman  should  study  with  the  most 
attention;  for  so  many  humours,  so  many  sects, 
so  many  judgments,  opinions,  laws,  and  customs, 
teach  us  to  jud^  aright  of  our  own,  and  inform 
our  understanding  to  discover  its  imperfection 
and  natural  infirmity,  which  is  no  trivial  lesson. 
So  many  mutations  of  states  and  kingdoms, 
and  80  many  turns  and  revolutions  of  public 
fortune,  will  make  us  wise  enough  to  make  no 
great  wonder  of  our  own.  So  many  great 
names,  so  many  famous  victories  and  conquests 
drowned  and  swallowed  in  oblivion,  render  our 
hopes  ridiculous  of  eternizing  our  names  by  the 
taking  of  half  a  score  light  horse,  or  a  paltry 
turret,  which  only  derives  its  memory  from  its 
ruin.  The  pride  and  arrogance  of  so  many, 
foreign  pomps  and  ceremonies,  Uie  inflated 
majesty  of  so  many  courts  and  grandeurs, 
accustom  and  fortify  our  sight,  without  winking, 
to  behold  and  endure  the  lustre  of  our  own. 
So  many  millions  of  men  buried  before  us,  en- 
coura^  us  not  to  fear  to  go  seek  such  good  com- 
piuiy  m  the  other  world,  and  so  of  all  the  rest 
Pythafforas  was  wont  to  say,  that  our  life 
resembled  the  great  and  populous  assembly  of 
the  Olympic  G^mes:  some  exercise  the  body 
for  J^lory,  others  carry  merchandize  to  sell  for 
pront ;  there  are  also  some,  and  those  none  of 
the  worst  sort,  who  pursue  no  other  advantage 
than  only  to  look  on,  and  to  consider  how  and 
why  every  thing  is  done,  and  to  be  unactive 
spectators  of  the  lives  of  other  men,  thereby 
the  better  to  judge  of  and  regulate  their  own.  ~  r 

As  examples,  all  the  instruction  couched  in 
philosophical  discourses  may  be  taken,  to  which 
all  human  actions,  as  to  their  best  rule,  ought 
to  be  especially  directed:  where  a  man  sludl 
be  taught  to  know, 

Quid  (^8  optare :  quid  asper 
Utile  nummuB  habet ;  patriae,  carisqne  propinquia 
Quantum  clargiri  dec<;at :  queni  te  Deua  ease 
Juasit;  et  buinaiii  qu&  parte  locatus  es  in  re. 
Quid  flumiis,  aut  quidnam  victuri  gigainiur.^ 

**  Think  what  we  are,  and  for  what  ends  design 'd ; 
How  we  may  best  through  Iife*s  long  mazes  wind; 
What  we  should  wish  for^how  we  may  discern 
The  bounds  of  wealth,  and  its  true  uses  learn ; 
How  fix  the  portion  which  we  ought  to  five 
To  fliends,  relations,  country— how  to  hve 
As  fits  our  station ;  and  how  best  pursue 
What  God  has  placed  us  in  this  world  to  do  T 

what  it  is  to  know,  and  what  to  be  ignorant ; 
what  oufifht  to  be  the  end  and  design  of  study; 
what  valour,  temperance,  and  justice  are ;  the 


«  Persius,  iii.  67. 
s  .a;na<f,  iii.  459. 

•  Horace,  Eput.  i.  3,  40. 
«  Seneca,  E:piBt.  68. 

•  Diogenes  Laertius,  in  the  Life  of  Socrates.  AeroCss 
^risiiM  phUMopki%m,  deooeavU  i  calo  et  eoegit  4e  vita  «C 
wmikm  T$hm$qM  hoki»  tt  malU  qnmrere.    '^Socrates  flrat 


diiference  betwixt  ambition  and  avarice,  servi- 
tude and  subjection ;  licentiousness  and  liberty ;     I 
by  what  token  a  man  may  know  true  and  solid 
cpntent;  how  far  death,  pain,  and  disgrace  are     | 
to  be  feared,  i 

Et  quo  quemque  modo  fUgiatque  feratqne  laborem.* 

And  what  thou  may'st  avoid,  and  what  must  undergo.**      ! 

Bv  what  secret  springs  we  move,  and  the  reason 

of  our  various  irresolutions,     ^f^u  ^nf*^^'"'^'^ 

le  first  doctrine  with  which  rnifigtinyld  maaOTi 

IL.undewSiidlllg   uu^fiir-IallK  that  whIcE, 

egulflttes.  his  manners  and  _,hi.s  6eja8a^.tbat 

ches  him  ~to  khow'Llmseli^  -Mid  4iow  both 

well  to  die  and  well  to  live.    Amongst   tlie 

,  4ii2fiJ^  sciences,  let  us  begin  with  that  which 

makes  usjroe  ^  not  that  they  do  not  all  serve, 

in  some  measure,  to  the  instruction  and  use  of 

life,  as  all  other  things,  in  some  sort,  also  do; 

but  let  us  make  choice  of  that  which  directly 

and  professedly  serves  to  that  end.    If  we  were 

once  able  to  restrain  the  offices  of  human  life 

within  their  just  and  natural  limits,  we  should 

find  that  most  of  the  sciences  in  use  are  of  do^ 

great  use  to  us,  and,  even  in  those  that  are, 

that  there  are  many  very  unnecessary  cavities 

and  dilatations  which  we  had  better  let  aloner 

and,  following    Socrates'  direction,  limit    the 

course  of  our  studies  to  those  of  jBfioljitility  ^ 

Sapere  aude: 
Incipe.    Vivendi  recte  qui  prorogal  horam, 
Rusiicus  expoctat  duin  defluat  amnis ;  at  ille 
Labitur,  et  labetur  in  omne  volubilis  wum.* 

**  Dare  to  be  wise;  and  now 
Begin :  the  man  who  has  it  in  his  power 
To  practise  virtue,  and  puts  off  the  hour* 
Waits,  like  the  clown,  to  see  the  brook  run  low 
Which  onward  flows,  and  will  for  ever  flow.** 

'Tis  a  great  foolery  to  teach  our  cl\^ren 

Quid  moveant  Pisces,  animosaque  signa  Leoaia, 
Lotus,  et  Hesperia  quid  Capricornus  aqui.^ 
**  What  influence  Pisces  and  fierce  Leo  have. 
Or  Caprioomus  in  the  Hesperian  wave." 

The  knowledge  of  the  stars  and  the  motion  of 
the  eighth  sphere  before  their  own.  4 

T/  vXcia^/cffi  KOftol 
Tl  6*Ji§pactv  fiotama.^ 

*'  How  swift  the  seven  sis'tem*  motions  are. 
Or  the  dull  churls  how  slow,  what  need  I  care.** 

Anaximenes,  writing  to  Pythafforaa,  •*To 
what  purpose,*'  said  he,  ^'should  I  trouble 
myself  in  searching  out  the  secrets  of  the  stars, 
having  death  or  slavery  continually  before  my 
eyesr*  (For  the  kings  of  Persia  were  at  that" 
time  preparing  to  in^e  his  country.)  Every 
one  ought  to  say  the  same ;  "  Being  assailed, 
as  I  am,  by  ambition,  avarice,  temerity,  and 
superstition,  and  havinff  within  so  many  other 
enemies  of  life,  shall  I  go  cudgel  my  braina 
about  the  world's  revolutions  1"* 

After  having  taught  our  pupil  what   will 


called  down  philosophy  from  the  heavens,  and  made  life  mnd 
manners,  and  good  and  evil,  the  ol^ects  of  its  enquiry.** — 


Cicero,  7Wc.  (linuL  v.  4. 
•  Horace,  Eptg.  i.  3,  40. 
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'  Propen.  iv.  1,  85. 
"  Anac.  xvii.  10. 
•  Laertius,  in  viU. 
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make  ^im  nmm  T""°  -"^  good, 
yoa  niiijr  thrn  nhnw  him  thn  dn 
mentoofjflgir,  phywifli  goometry, 

which  he  shall  then  himself  meet 
incline  to,  his  judgment  being,  beforehand, 
Ibraied  and  fit  to  choose,  he  will  qaickly  make 
his  own.  Th<>  way  nf  ingfyy^fffing  him  imght  flT 
he,  aometjmCT^JMrninifli  and  semetimee  by 
T6B^iagT-80i5e&mes  his  governor  shall  put  the 
aufeiuf  iiinflielf,  which  he  shall  think  most 
proper  for  him,  into  his  hands,  and  sometimes 
only  the  marrow  and  substance  of  it;  and  if 
the' governor  himself  be  not  conversant  enouffh 
in  books  to  tmrn  to  all  the  fine  discoarses  the 
book  coDtains,  there  may  some  man  of  letters  be 
joined  to  him,  that,  upon  ever}r  occasion  shall 
supply  him  with  what  he  desires  and  stands 
in  n^d  oC  to  recommend  to  his  pupil.  And 
who  can  doubt  but  that  this  way  or  teaching  is 
much  more  easy  and  natural  than  that  of  Gaza  V 
In  which  the  precepts  are  so  intricate,  and  so 
harsh,  and  the  words  so  vain,  empty,  and  insig- 
nificant, that  there  is  no  hold  on  them ;  nothing 
that  quickens  and  elevates  the  wit  and  &ncy : 
whereas,  here  the  mind  has  what  to  feed  upon 
and  to  digest  This  fi^it,  therefore,  is  not  only, 
withoat  comparison,  much  finer,  but  will  also 
be  much  more  early  ripe.         ' 

"Tis  a  thousand  pities  that  matters  riiould  be 
al  such  a  pass,  in  this  age  of  ours,  ihaljphih^, 
^sophy,  even  with  men  of  understanding,  should 
iBj  iuukul  npwi  as  a  vain -and,  fantastic  name, 
a  lE^[^Qr'n^3&JlS!,t2^Qe^^i^^nn'opinTon 
or  tm^'lnd  I  thmT'Lis  Chfidti  nteerable 
OfDCSRBs,  by  taking  possession  of  the  avenues 
onto  it,  are  the  cause..  People  are  much  to 
Uame  to  represent  it  to  children  as  a  thin^  of 
so  difficult  access,  and  with  such  a  firowning, 
erim,  and  formidable  aspect  Who  is  it  has 
disguteed  it  thus  with  this  false,  pale,  and 
hideous  countenance  1  There  is  nothing  more 
airy,  more  gay,  more  frolic,  I  had  like  to  have 
said,  more  wantdki.  ffhn  prranhiiii  iilfmin|]j-  Kfrt 
feastine  and  ioUi^j^  melancholy,  thoughtfol, 
kjuk  sfimis  Unit  tSte  does  not  inhabit  there. 
Demetrius,  the  grammarian,  finding  in  the 
Temple  c^  Delphos,  a  knot  of  philosophers  set 
efaatteriog  together,  said  to  them,  ^Either  I 
am  omch  deceived,  or,  by  your  dieerfiil  and 
pleaamt  coontenance,  you  are  engaged  in  no 
very  deep  discourse.'*  To  which  one  of  them, 
HeradeoD,  the  Me^rean,  replied,  **Tis  far 
SDch  as  puzzle  their  brains  about  enquiring 
whetiier  tne  future  tense  of  the  verb  Bcoxu  m 
apelt  with  a  double  x,  or  that  hunt  after  the 
derivatioD  of  the  comparatives  x'h*'»f  ^iktioif, 
and  the  superlatives  X«cp($'or,  BiXftifw,  to  knit 


*A 


-  A  UICVW7  9»m»M  of  the  flflaenth  oentair,  bora  at  Thiiwi-  *  Two  of  the  tmnm  of  ancient  ■cbolaMie  lofie.  The  wlwie 

iMiea,  who  took  np  Uo  reaideiieo  in  Italy,    flo  i«  tlw  of  ths  nineteen  fictitious  worde  wliidi  expreeted  tlw  nlae- 

anhor  of  nn  iadiAffWit Onak  gnmaiar,  very  ofeeeaia  and  toen  fbnne  of  eyllofimi  wore  tlieee: 

coBpiientad  In  iu  rales.  Barbara,  eelarent.  darii.  ferio,  baraliptoa. 

,  Of  0raam  Clfll  Aaoi  tmMi.  Celaotee.  dabitia,  fbpesoio.  flriaeeooiorttm« 

,  - ,  ..  ^  Oeaare.  cameatm,  Ibetino,  baroco,  darapti. 


their  brows  whilst  discoursing  of  their  science ; 
but  as  Co  philosophical  discourses  they  always 
amuse  and  cheer  up  those  that  treat  of  them« 
and  never  deject  them,  or  make  them  sad.*'* 

Deprendas  animi  tormenta  latentia  in  egro 
Corpore,  deprendas  et  gaudia;  aumit  utriunqae 
Inde  babitum  ikciea.i 

— ^—  **  For  still  we  find 
The  ibee  tbe  unerrinf  index  of  ttie  mind. 
And  ae  this  feela  or  fancies  Joys  or  woes. 
That  pales  wiUi  anguish,  or  with  raptare  glows." 

The  soul  that  entertains  philosophy  ought 
by  its  necessarily  healthy  condi- 
tion, to  render  the  body  healthfiil  Philosophy 
too;  she  ought  to  make  her  tran-  {23?Sl*iJn 
quillity  and  satisfaction  shine,  so  as  the  mtnH- 
as  to  appear  without,  and  her  con- 
tentment ought  to  fashion  the  outward  behaviour 
to  her  own  mould,  and  ccmsequently  to  fortify 
it  with  a  ^ceful  confidence,  an  active  and 
joyous  carriage,  and  a  serene  and  contented 

countenance.    -Tiifl  Jm»«1;  ^f rtmin  Utgn  •t^f  mlaHntwt . 

is  a  continual  cheerfulness  ;^  her 
staUS  is  like  that  Of  things  in  Cheerlblnesi  a 
the  regions  above  the  moon,  "ir*  of  wisdom, 
always  clear  and  serene.  'Tis 
Baroco  and  Baraiipton*  that  render  their  di^ 
ciples  so  dirty  and  ill-favoured,  and  not  she; 
they  do  not  so  much  as  know  her  but  by  hear- 
say.  'Tis  she  that  calms  and  appeases  the 
storms  and  tempests  of  tbe  soul,  and  who 
teaches  famine  and  fevers  to  laugh  and  sing; 
and  this  not  by  certain  imaginary  epicycles, 
but  by  natural  and  manifast  reasons.  She  has 
virtue  for  her  end ;  which  is  not,  as  the  school- 
men say,  situate  upon  the  summit  of  a  steep, 
rugged,  and  inaccessible  precipice.  Such  as 
have  approached  her  find  it,  quite  the  contrary, 
to  be  seated  in  a  fair,  fruitfiil,  and  fiourishing 
plain,  whence  she  easilv  discovers  all  things 
below  her;  but  to  which  any  one  may  arrive 
if  he  know  the  way,  through  shady,  green, 
and  sweet-scented  walks  aira  avenues,  by  a 
pleasant,  easy,  and  smooth  descent,  like  that 
of  the  celestial  arches.  'Tis  far  not  having 
frequented  this  supreme,  this  beautifiil,  trium- 
phant, and  amiable,  this  equally  delicious  and 
courageous  virtue,  this  so  professed  and  unpla- 
cable  enemy  to  anzie^,  sorrow,  fear,  and 
constraint,  who^  having  nature  far  her  guide, 
has  fortune  and  pleasure  for  her  companions, 
that  they  have  gone  according  to  their  own 
weak  imagination,  and  created  this  ridiculous, 
this  sorrowfiil,  querulous,  despitefiil,  threaten- 
ing, terrible  image  of  it,  and  placed  it  upon  a 
solitary  rock  amongst  thorns  and  brambles,  and 
made  of  it  a  hobgoblin  to  frighten  peo[de  firom 
daring  to  approach  it 
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But  the  tutor  that  I  would  have,  knowing^  it 
V'rt  ht  to  be  his  duty  to  possess  his  pupil 
to  be^repre-  ^^^^  ^  much  or  more  afiection, 
aented  to  youth  than  reverence,  tp  virtue,  will  be 
Snw  rnSre"**  **>*®  ^  inform  him  that  the  poets* 
aoiiabie  than  have  evermore  accommodated 
vice.  themselves  to  tlie  public  humour, 

and  make  him  sensible  that  the  gods  have 
planted  far  more  toil  in  the  avenues  of  the  cabi- 
.  nets  of  Venu9,  than  in  those  of  Minerva.  And 
when  he  shall  once  find  him  begin  to  apprehend 
he  shall  represent  to  him  a  Bradamante  or  an 
Angelica  for  a  mistress  ;P  a  natural,  active, 
generous,  not  masculine,  but  manly  beauty,  in 
comparison  of  soft,  delicate,  artificial,  simper- 
ing, and  afiected  charms;  the  one  in  the  habit 
of  an  heroic  vouth  with  a  glittering  helmet  on 
her  brow;  the  other  tricked  up  in  curls  and 
ribbons,  like  a  silly  minx ;  he  will  then  judge 
his  love  to  be  brave  and  manlv,  if  he  finds 
him  choose  quite  contrary  to  that  efieminate 
shepherd  of  Phrygia. 

Such  a  tutor  will  make  a  pupil  to  digest  this 
new  lesson,  that  the  height  and  value  of  true 
virtue  consists  in  the  facility,  utility,  and  plea- 
sure of  its  exercise ;  so  far  from  difficulty  that 
boys  as  well  as  men,  and  the  innocent  as  well 
as  the  subtle,  may  make  it  their  own ;  and  'ds 
by  order  and  good  conduct,  not  by  force,  that  it 
is  to  be  acquired.  Socrates,  her  first  favourite, 
is  so  averse  to  all  manner  of  violence  as  totally 
to  throw  it  aside,  to  slip  into  the  more  natural 
fiusility  of  her  own  progress.  'Tis  the  nursing- 
mother  of  all  human  pleasures,  who,  in  render- 
ing them  just,  renders  them  also  pure  and 
permanent;  in  moderating  them,  keeps  them 
in  breath  and  appetite;  m  interdicting  those 
which  she  herself^  refuses,  whets  our  desire  to 
those  which  she  allows ;  and,  like  a  kind  and 
liberal  mother,  abundantly  allows  all  that 
nature  requires,  even  to  satiety,  if  not  to  lassi- 
tude; unless  we  choose  to  say  that  the  regimen 
that  stops  the  toper's  hand  before  he  has  drunk 
himself  drunk,  the  glutton's  before  he  has 
eaten  to  a  surfeit,  and  the  wencher's  career 
before  he  needs  a  surgeon,  is  an  enemy  to 
pleasure.  If  the  ordinary  fortune  fail  her,  she 
does  without  her,  or  frames  another,  wholly  her 
own,  not  so  fickle  and  unsteady.  She  can  be 
rich,  potent,  and  wise,  and  knows  how  to  lie 
upon  a  soft  and  perfumed  couch.  She  loves 
life,  beauty,  glory,  and  health ;  but  her  proper 
and  peculiar  office  is  to  know  how  regularly  to 
make  use  of  all  these  good  tilings,  and  how 
to  part  with  them  without  concern ;  an  office 
much  more  noble  than  troublesome,  and  without 
which  the  whole  course  of  life  is  unnatural, 
turbulent,  and  deformed ;  and  there  it  is  indeed 
that  men  may  justly  represent  those  monsters 


>  Hesiod,  E^y.  km  w.^  27.    *  Two  heroinet  in  Ariosto. 

•  In  M.  Naigeon'a  edition  the  paasafe  atanda  thaa : "  That 
bia  tutor  in  good  time  atrangle  him,  if  he  ia  without  wit- 
neaaefl ;  or  that  he  be  put,"  4ke.  '*  Thia  remarkable  paaaage," 
olwervea  M.  Naigeon,  "  ia  not  fbond  in  anj  edition  of  the 
£a«aya;but  it  ia  in  the  hand-writing  of  Montaigne,  in  the 
copy  wUch  he  corrected.    TIk  remedy  pointed  out  by  tJiia 


Philoaophy 
ought  to  be 
taught  to 
children. 


upon  rocks  and  precipices.  If  this  pupil  shall 
happen  to  be  of^  so  cross  and  contraij  a  dis- 
position that  he  had  rather  hear  an  idle  tale 
than  the  true  narrative  of  some  noble  expedi- 
tion or  some  wise  and  learned  discourse ;  who 
at  the  beat  of  a  drum,  that  excites  the  youthful 
ardour  of  his  companions,  leaves  that  to  follow 
another  that  calls  to  a  morrice^ance  or  the 
bears ;  and  who  would  not  wish  nor  find  it  more 
delightful  to  return  all  over  dust  victorious  from 
a  battle  than  from  tennis  or  a  ball,  with  the 
prize  of  those  exercises;  I  see.  no  other  remedy* 
but  that  he  be  bound  apprentice  in  some  good 
town  to  learn  to  make  minced-pies,  though  he 
were  the  son  of  a  duke ;  according  to  Plato^s 
precept,  **That  children  are  to  be  placed  out 
in  life  not  according  to  the  condition  of  the 
fiither,  but  according  to  their  own  capacities.^' 

Since  philosophv  is  that  which  instructs  us 
to  live,  and  that  innincy  has  there 
its  lessons  as  well  as  other  ag 
whv  is  it  not  communicated  to 
children  betimes? 

Udum  et  molle  lutum  eat ;  none,  nunc  properandua,  et  acri 
Fingendua  aine  fine  rota.* 

"  The  day  ia  moiat  and^ft ;  now,  now  make  hsste. 
And  fbrm  the  veaael,  fbr  the  wheel  turna  foat.** 

They  begin  to  teach  us  to  live  when  we 
have  utmost  done  living.  A  hundred  students 
have  got  the  pox  before  they  have  come  to 
read  Aristotle's  Lecture  on  Temperance.  Cicero 
said  that,  though  he  should  live  two  men*s  ages^ 
he  should  never  find  leisure  to  study  the  lyric 
poets;  and  I  find  the  Sophists  yet  more  de- 
plorably unprofitable.  The  boy  we  would 
train  has  a  great  deal  less  time  to  spare;  he 
owes  but  the  first  fifteen  or  sixteen  years  of  his 
life  to  his  tutor,  tlie  remainder  is  due  to  action : 
therefore  let  us  employ  that  short  time  in  ne- 
cessary instruction.  Away  with  your  crabbed 
lexical  subtleties ;  they  are  abuses,  things  by 
which  our  lives  can  never  be  amended.  Take  me 
the  plain  discourses  of  philosophy,  learn  first 
how  rightly  to  choose,  and  then  rightly  to  apply 
them ;  they  are  more  easy  to  be  understood  than 
one  of  Boccacio's  novels ;  a  child  firom  nurse  is 
much  more  capable  of  them  than  of  learning  to 
read  or  to  write.  Philosophy  has  discourses 
equally  proper  for  childhood  as  for  old  age. 

I  am  of  Plutarch's  mind,  that  Aristotle  did 
not  so  much  trouble  his  great  dis- 
ciple  with  the  knack  of  forming  ttSf^iS^ct- 
syllogisms,  or  with  the  elements  ing  Alexander 
of  geometry,  as  with  infusing  into  ****  g^a^ 
him  good  precepts  concerning  valour,  prowess, 
magnanimity,  temperance,  and  the  contempt  df 
fear;  and  with  this  ammunition  sent  him,  whilst 
yet  a  boy,  with  no  more  than  30,000  foot, 


nhiloBopher  ia  one  of  thoae  acta  of  rigour  which  the  pablie 
interestor  reaaona  of  atate  aometimea  command,and  always 
Justify.*"  If  thia  paaaage  doea  not  appear  in  any  of  the  edi- 
tionaof  Montaigne,  it  la  doubtleaa  becauaehia  enlightened 
mind  recogniaed,  upon  reflection,  the  horrible  ahiiaea  lo 
which  the  introduction  of  auch  a  remedy  would  lead. 
«  Feniua,  iii.  83.  /      r\r\n  I  /> 
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iOOO  bone,  and  but  42,000  crowns,  to  nib- 
jttgate  the  empire  of  the  whole  earth.  As  for 
the  other  arts  and  sciences,  Alexander,  he  says, 
highly  indeed  commended  their  excellence,  and 
had  them  in  very  great  honour  and  esteem,  bnt 
W8S  not  ravished  with  them  to  that  doCTee  as 
to  be  tempted- to  effect  the  practise  of  mem  in 
his  own  person. 

Petite  hjnc,  Juvenesque  aenesque, 

Finem  animo  eeniun,  miserisque  viatica  canis.^ 

"Seek  then,  both  old  and  young,  firom  truths  like  theae. 
That  eertaia  aim  which  life*i  last  cares  may  ease.** 

Epicurus,  in  the  bep'inning  of  his  letter  to 
Meniceu8,say8  that  neither  the  youngest  should 
refuse  to  philosophise,  nor  the  eldest  grow  weary 
of  it'  And  who  does  otherwise  seem  tacitly 
to  imply  that  either  the  time  of  living  happily 
is  not  yet  come,  or  that  it  is  already  past  Yet, 
ht  all  that,  I  would  not  have  this  pupil  of  ours 
imprisoned  and  made  a  slave  to  his  book ;  nor 
would  1  have  him  given  up  to  the  morose  and 
melancholic  humour  of  a  sour,  ill-natured  pe- 
dant I  would  not  have  his  spirit  cowed  and 
rabdaed  by  applying  him  to  the  reck  and  tor- 
menting him,  as  some  do,  fourteen  or  fifteen 
hours  a-day,  and  so  make'^a  pack-horse  of  him. 
Neither  should  I  think  it  good  when,  by  reason 
of  a  solitary  and  melancholy  complexion,  he  is 
discovered  to  be  too  much  aindicted  to  his  book, 
to  Doarish  that  humour  in  him,  for  that  renders 
him  unfit  for  civil  conversation,  and  diverts 
him  from  better  employmenta  And  how  many 
bsTe  I  seen  in  my  time  totally  brutified  by  an 
immoderate  thirst  after  knowledge !  Cameades 
was  80  besotted  with  it  that  he  would  not  find 
time  so  much  as  to  comb  his  head  or  pare  his 
nails.*  Neither  would  I  have  his  generous 
temper  spoiled  and  corrupted  by  the  incivilitv 
and  barbarity  of  that  of  another.  French 
wisdom  was  anciently  turned  into  a  proverb, 
** Early,  bot  of  no  continuance;"  and  in  tnith 
we  yet  see  that  nothing  can  be  more  ingenuous 
and  pretty  than  the  children  of  France;  but 
they  ordinarily  deceive  the  hope  and  expectation 
that  have  been  conceived  oi  them,  and,  grown 
np  to  be  men,  have  nothing  extraordinary  or 
worth  taking  notice  o£  I  have  heard  men  of 
good  understanding  say  these  colleges  of  ours, 
to  which  we  send  our  young  people  (and  of 
which  we  have  but  too  many),  make  them  such 
uimals  as  they  are. 

But  to  our  young  friend,  a  closet,  a  garden, 
the  table,  his  lied,  solitude  and  company,  morn- 
ing and  evening,  all  houra  shall  be  the  same, 

and  all  places  to  him  a  study; 
Snl!«? of**  ^^  philosophy,  who,  as  the  for- 
•ttnsffs!  is  no  tnAtr'ix  of  judgment  and  manners, 
viKn  iaacUve.    shall  be  his  principal  lesson,  has 

that  privilege  to  have  a  hand  in 
eretything.    The  ontor  Isocrates  being  at  a 


feast  intreated  to  speak  of  his  art,  all  the  con>- 
pany  were  satisfies]  with  and  commended  his 
answer.  "  It  is  not  now  a  time,'*  said  he,  *'  to 
do  what  I  can  do;  and  that  which  it  is  now 
time  to  do  I  cannot  do."^  For  to  make  orations 
and  rhetorical  disputes  in  a  company  met  to- 
gether to  laugh  axid  make  good  cheer  had  been 
very  unseasonable  and  improper,  and  as  much 
might  be  said  of  all  the  other  sciences.  But 
as  to  philosophy,  that  part  of  it  at  least  that 
treats  of  man,  and  of  his  ofiices  and  duties,  it 
has  been  the  joint  opinion  of  all  wise  men  that, 
out  of  respect  to  the  sweetness  of  her  conversa- 
tion,  she  is  ever  to  be  admitted  in  all  sports  and 
entertainments.*  And  .Plato  having  invited 
her  to  his  feast,  we  see  after  how  gentle  and 
obliging  a  manner,  accommodated  both  to  time 
and  place,  she  entertained  the  company,  though 
in  a  discourse  of  the  sublimest  and  most  salutary 
nature. 

Mqu^  paaperibat  prodest,  locupletibufl  equd, 
£t,  neglecta,  lequft  pueris  senibusqae  nocebit.* 

**  It  profits  poor  and  rich  alike ;  and  when      < 
Neglected,  t'  old  and  young  is  hurtAil  then/* 

By  which  method  of  instruction,  my  yogng 
pupil  will  be  much  more  and  better  employed 
than  those  of  the  college  are.  But  as  the  steps 
we  take  in  walking  to  and  firo  in  a  gallery, 
though  three  times  as  many,  do  not  tire  a  man 
so  much  as  those  we  employ  m  a  formal  journev  i 
so  our  lesson,  occurring  as  it  were  accidentally^ 
without  any  set  obligation  of  time  or  place, 
and  fidlin^  naturally  m  with  every  action,  will 
insinuate  msensibly  itself  Our  very  exercises 
and  recreations,  running,  wrestling,  music, 
dancing,  hunting,  riding,  and  fencine^,  will 
prove  to  be  a  gooA  part  of  our  study»  I  would 
have  his  outward  behaviour  and  mien,  and  the 
disposition  of  his  limbs,  formed  at  the  same  time 
with  his  mind.  It  is  not  a  soul,  it  is  not  a  body, 
that  we-  are  training  up ;  it  is  a  man,  and  we 
ought  not  to  divide  him  into  two  parts ;  and,  as 
Plato  says,  we  are  not  to  fashion  one  without 
the  other,  but  make  them  draw  together  like 
two  horses  harnessed  to  a  coach.''  By  which 
saying  of  his,  does  he  not  seem  to  allow  more 
time  for,  and  to  take  more  care  of,  exercises  for 
the  body,  and  to  t^elieve  that  the  mind  in  a 
^ood  proportion  does  her  business  at  the  same 
time  too  ? 

As  to  the  rest,  this  method  of  education  ought 
to  be   carried  on  with  a  firm 
gentleness,  quite  contrary  to  the      Severity  an 
practice   of  our   pedants,    who      Education, 
instead  of  tempting  and  alluring 
children  to  letters,  present  nothmg  before  them 
but  rods  and  ferules,  horror  and  cruelty.   Away 
with  this  violence!  away  with  this  compulsion! 
than  which,  I  certainly  believe  nothing  moie 
^nlls  and  degenerates  a  well-born  nature.    If 
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yoa  would  have  him  fear  shame  and  chastise- 
ment, do  not  harden  him  to  them.  Inure  him 
to  heat  and  cold,  to  wind  and  sun,  and  to  dangers 
that  he  ought  to  despise.  Wean  him  from 
all  efieminacy  in  clothes  and  lodging,  eating 
and  drinking;  accustom  him  to  every  thing, 
that  he  may  not  be  a  Sir  Paris,  a  carpet-knight, 
but  a  sinewy,  hardy,  and  vigorous  young  man. 
I  have  ever,  irom  a  child  to  the  age  wherein  I 
now  am,  been  of  this  opinion,  and  am  still  con- 
stant to  it.  But,  amongst  other  things,  the 
strict  government  of  most  of  our  colleges  has 
always  displeased  me,  and  perad venture  they 
might  have  erred  lees  perniciously  on  the 
indulgent  side.  They  are  mere  gaols,  where 
imprisoned  youths  are  taught  to  ^  debauched, 
hv  being  punished  for  it  before  they  are  so. 
Do  but  come  in  when  they  are  aboat  their 
lesson,  and.  you  shall  hear  nothing  but  the  out- 
cries of  bovs  under  execution,  and  the  thunder- 
ing of  pedagogues,  drunk  with  fury.  A  v^jry 
I>retty  way  this  to  tempt  these  tender  and 
timorous  souls  to  love  their  book !  leading  them 
on  with  a  furious  countenance,  and  a  rod  in 
hand  \  a  wretched  and  pernicious  way !  besides 
what  Quintilian  has  very  well  observed,  that 
this  insolent  authority  is  often  attended  by  very 
dangerous  consequences,  and  particularly  our 
way  of  chastising.^  How  much  more  decent 
would  it  be  to  see  their  classes  strewed  with 
leaves  and  flowers,  than  with  bloody  stumps  of 
birch !  Were  it  lefl  to  my  ordering,  I  should 
paint  the  school  with  pictures  of  joy  and  glad- 
ness, Flora  and  the  graces,  as  the  philosopher 
Speusippus  did  his  ;>  that  where  their  profit  w 
they  might  there  have  their  pleasure  too.  Such 
viands  as  are  proper  and  wholesome  for  children 
should  be  seasoned  with  su^ar,  and  such  as  are 
dangerous  to  them  with  gall.  It  is  admirable 
to  see  how  solicitous  Plato  is  in  his  laws  for  the 
gaiety  and  diversion  of  the  vouth  of  his  city, 
and  how  he  enlarges  upon  their  races,  sports, 
songs,  leaps,  and  dances:  of  which  he  says 
that  antiquity  has  ffiven  the  ordermg  and 
patronage  to  the  «)ds  themselves,  to  Apollo, 
Minerva,  and  the  muses.  He  insists  upon  a 
thousand  precepts  for  exercise;  but  as  to  the 
lettered  sciences  says  very  little,  and  only  seems 
particularly  to  recommend  poetry  upon  the 
account  of  music 
All  singularity  in  our  manners  and  condition 
should  be  avoided,  as  obnoxious 

5!?SSt?K5S     to  society.  Who  is  not  astonished 
mannen  to  be        ^  ."'  ,.^   .. 

avoided.  <^t  SO  strange  a  constitution  as 

that  of  Demophoon,  steward  to 

Alexander  the  Great,  who  sweated  in  the  shade, 

and  shivered  in  the  sun  1*    I  have  seen  those 

who  have  run  from  the  smell  of  an  apple  with 

greater  precipitation  than  from  a  harquebuse 

shot;   others  are  afraid  of  a  mouse;  others 


s  JiutiL  OnU.  i.  3. 

*  Laertiua,  i«  viti. 

>  Seztua  Empiricoa.  jyrrA.  BtfptL  i.  14. 

«  Plutarch,  On  T\LiUt  m»d  DUUutn, 


vomit  at  the  sight  of  cream ;  others  at  aeeing  a 
bed  shaken;  and  there  was  Germanicus,  who 
could  neither  endure  the  sight  nor  the  crowing- 
of  a  cock.^  There  may,  peradventure,  be  some 
occult  case  for  these  aversions  in  these  cases  ; 
but  certainly,  in  my  opinion,  a  man  might  con- 
quer them,  if  he  took  them  in  time.  Precept  haa 
in  this  wrought  so  effectually  upon  me,  though 
not  without  some  endeavour  on  my  part,  I 
confess,  that,  beer  excepted,  my  appetite  accom- 
modates itself  indifferently  to  all  sorts  of  diet. 

Young  bodies  are  supple ;  one  should  there- 
fore in  that  age  bend  and  ply  them  Yoan*  men 
to  all  fashions  and  customs :  and,  ahouM  be  hau. 
provided  a  man  can  restrain  the  ««at«i  i©  »u 
appeUte  and  the  will  within  limits,  S'ta  abie'to** 
let  a  youn^  man  be  rendered  fit  comply  with 
for  all  nations  and  all  companies,  jf^jJJd  ^**"* 
even  to  debauchery  and  excess, 
if  occasion  be;  that  is,  where  he  shall  do  it 
out  of  complaisance  to  the  customs  of  a  place. 
Let  him  be  able  to  do  every  thing,  but  love  to 
do  nothing  l^ut  what  is  ^ood.  The  philosophers 
themselves  do  not  justify  Calisthenes  for  for- 
feiting the  favour  of  his  master,  Alexander  the 
Great,  by  refusing  to  pledge  him  a  cup  of  wine. 
Let  him  laugh,  carouse,  and  debauch  with  his 
prince:  nay,  I  would  have  him,  even  in  his 
debauches,  excel  his  companions  in  ability  and 
vigour,  so  that  he  may  not  give  over  doincr  it 
either  through  defect  of  power  or  knowledge 
how  to  do  it,  but  for  want  of  wilL  ilfui- 
tum  interest,  utrum  peccare  aliquis  nolil^  out 
negciat.^  **  There  is  a  vast  difference  betwixt 
forbearing  to  sin,  and  not  knowing  bow  to  sin..'* 
I  thought  I  passed  a  compliment  upon  a  Lord,  as 
free  from  these  excesses  as  any  man  in  France, 
by  asking  him,  before  a  great  deal  of  good 
company,  how  many  times  in  his  life  he  had 
got  drunk  in  Germany,  in  the  time  of  his  being 
tnere  about  his  majesty*s  afiairs;  which  he  also 
took  as  it  was  intended,  and  made  answer, 
three  times ;  and  withal,  told  us  the  whole  story 
of  his  bouta  I  know  some  who,  for  want  of 
this  faculty,  have  been  put  to  great  inconveni- 
ence in  negotiatinfir  witli  that  nation.  I  have 
often  with  great  aamiration  reflected  upon  the 
wonderful  constitution  of  Alcibiades,  who  so 
easily  could  transform  himself  to  so  various 
fashions,  without  any  prejudice  to  his  health  f 
one  while  out-doing  the  Persian  pomp  and 
luxury,  and  another  the  Lacedemonian  aus- 
terity and  frugality;  as  temperate  in  Sparta,  as 
voluptuous  in  Ionia. 

Oi^pia  Ariatippnm  decuit  eolor.  et  atatna^et  res.* 

**  Old  Aristippua  everr  drom  became.  ) 

In  every  atate  aB^rcuinataaee  the^aame.*' 

I  would  have  my  pupil  to  be  sach  a  < 
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Miratar*  iritB  ▼■«  m  oonyena  daeeUt, 

PemMMnqiM  ferat  non  iMoncinnttB  atmnqoea 

"  Bat  ttet  a  maa  whom  padenoe  Uacht  to  wear 
A  eoat  that's  patched,  uioald  ever  learn  to  bear 
A  chanced  Uie  with  deeeney  and  prace. 
May  jwtly,  I  eniliaai,  our  wonder  raiee." 

Theie  ire  my  \emaoB,  and  he  who  pats  them ' 
in  practice  abali  reap  more  advantage  than  be 
who  baa  had  them  read  to  him  only,  and  only 
knows  them.  If  yoa  see  him,  you  hear  him ; 
if  you  hear  him,  yoa  see  him.  **  The  gods 
Ibrbid,'*  says  one  m  Plato,  ''"that  to  phikeo- 
phise  shoiud  be  only  to  read  a  great  many 
oooks,  and  to  learn  me  arts.'*'  Hane  amplis- 
nmmm  ommum  artium  bene  vivendi  diteiplinamt 
vUa  magis  quam  Uteris  per  se^uU  sunt*  "  They 
have  more  illustrated  and  ynproved  this  dis- 
cipline of  living  well,  which  of  all  arts  is  the 
matest,  by  their  lives,  than  by  their  readinfir/' 
Leo,  prinee  of  the  PUasians,  asking  Heraclid^ 
Pootkos  of  what  art  or  science  he  made  pro- 
ftasion;  "I  fcnow,^  said  he,  ** neither  art  nor 
acieice,  but  I  am  a  philosopher.'*^  One  le- 
proaching  Diogente  that,  being  ignorant,  be 
should  pretend  to  philosophy;  **I,  therefore,'* 
answered  he,  *M>retend  to  it  with  so  much  the 
more  reason.***  Hegesias  intreated  that  he 
woold  read  a  certain  book  to  him.  **  You  are 
an  »mnmn^  pefsoD,**  Said  he,  ^  you  who  choose 
those  figs  tbiat  are  true  and  natural,  and  not 
those  that  are  painted,  why  do  you  not  also 
dxnse  exercises  which  are  natural  and  true, 
rather  than  those  written  1***  , 

A  man  shoold  not  so  much  repeat  his  lesson 

as  inractise  it:  let  him  repeat  it 

JjaSufim  ^  ***■  actions.  We  shall  d  iscover 
■afcqroQtfht  to  if  there  be  in  him  prudence,  by 
Jj  S^li.  bis  undertakings ;  if  goodness  and 
^  justice,  by  his  deportment;   if 

moe  and  judgment,  by  his  speaking;  if 
SnmieflB,  by  his  sickness;  if  mooesty,  by  his 
recreatioos;  temperance,  by  his  pleasures; 
order,  fay  the  mana^ment  of  his  affiiirs; 
and  indiflbience,  by  his  paUite,  whether  what 
he  eatB  or  drinks  be  flesh  or  fish,  wine  or 
water.  Qyidiscipltnameuttmnonoetentatumem 
edeHiia,  aed  legem  vii€S  jnOet,  quUme  obtem- 
peret  ipee  tUn  et  iecretis  poreaty  **Who 
coDsiderB  his  own  discipline,  not  as  a  vain 
osteatatioD  of  science,  but  as  a  law  and  rule  of 
life;  and  who  obeys  his  own  decrees,  and 
observes  that  regimen  he  has  prescribed  to  him- 
ael£**  The  conduct  of  our  lives  is  the  true 
mirror  of  oar  doctrine.  Zeuzidiunus,'to  one 
who  asked  hhn  why  the  Lacedemonians  did 
■ot  cooimit  their  constitutions  of  chivalry  to 
writing,  and  deliver  them  to  their  young  men 
to  rea£  made  answer  that  it  was  because  they 
them  to  action  and  not  to  woida* 


i.8& 
«tBthe  Jieato. 

•Clem*  7We.  Qmm.  W.  3.  4  . 

<  li  wee  not  Heraetidee,  bat  Pythegoree,  wbo  retoned 

th«  sMwer  to  Leo ;  bat  it  is  from  a  book  of  HeraeUdee,  a 

dMopto  of  rialo,  Umu  Cicero  quotes  this  paaeage.  in  his 
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With  such  a  one  compare,  after  fifteen  or  six- 
teen vears*  study,  one  of  our  college  Latinists, 
who  has  thrown  away  so  much  time  in  nothing 
but  learning  to  speak.  The  world  is  nothing 
but  babble ;  and  I  never  yet  saw  that  man  who 
did  not  rather  prate  too  much  than  speak  too 
little;  and  yet  half  of  our  lives  is  lost  this 
way.  We  are  kept  four  or  five  years  to  learn 
wcvds  only,  and  to  tack  them  together  into 
phrases;  as  many  more  to  put  larger  masses  of 
these  into  four  or  five  parts;  and  other  five 
years,  at  least,  to  learn  succinctly  to  mix  and 
interweave  them  after  some  subtle  and  intricate 
manner.  Let  us  leave  such  work  to  thoa^  lybfl  * 
make  it  their  trade,       J 

„  ^  tleans,  I  met,  in  the 

plain,  on  thi&'side  Clery,  two 
pedants  traveling  to  Bourdeaux,  The  etory  of 
about  fifty  paces  distant  fi-om  one  S^rnflS'*"'^* 
another ;  and,  a  good  way  fiirther  Eourdeauz. 
behind  them,  I  saw  a  troop  of 
horse  with  a  gentleman  at  the  head  of  them, 
the  late  Monsieur  le  Compte  de  la  Rouche- 
fbucault    One  of  my  people  enquired  of  the 
foremost  of  these  Domines  who  that  gentleman 
was  that  came  after  him ;  he,  not  having  seen 
the  train  that  followed  after,  and  thinking  mv 
man  meant  his  companion,  pleasantly  answered, 
**  He  is  not  a  gentleman ;  he  is  a  grammarian, 
and   I  am   a   logician.**    Now    we,   on   the 
contrary,  who  do  not  here  seek  to  breed  a 
grammarian  or  a  logician,  but  a 
gentleman,  let  us  leave  them  to  ^^"I*»f^* 
throw  away  their  time  at  their  gjjht  t?b? 
own   fiincy:    our  business   lies  more  careAiUy 
elsewhere.    Let  but  our  pupil  be  {5J'™*5j^|Ste^ 
well  furnished  with  things,  words  of  thinge  iSS 
will  follow  but  too  fast;  he  will  of  words, 
pull  them  after  him,  if  they  do 
not  come  voluntarily.    I  have  observed  some 
to  make  excuses   that   they  cannot  express 
themselves,  and  pretend  to  have  their  fiincies 
full  of  a  great  many  very  fine  things,  which 
yet,  for  want  of  eloquence,  they  cannot  bring 
out;    a  mere  shift  and  nothing  else.    Will 
you  know  what  I  think  of  it?    I  tliink  they 
are  nothing  but  sliadows  of  some  imperfect 
images  ana  conceptions  that  they  know  not 
what  to  make  of  within,  nor  consequently  how 
to  bring   out:   they  do   not  yet   themselves 
understand  what  they  would  be  at,  and  if  you 
but  observe  how  the;^  haggle  and  stammer  upon 
the  point  of  parturition,  you  will  soon  conclude 
that  their  labour  is  not  in  delivery,  but  in  con- 
ception, and  that  they  are  but  lickinff  their 
formless  embry^a    For  my  part  I  hold,  and 
Socrates,  is  positive  in  it,  that  whoever  haain 
his  mind  a  vivid  and  clear  idea»  will  e^eas.it 
well  enough  In  one  way  or  other;  and  if  he  be 
dumb,  by  signs. 


Tue.  Qms$l  ▼.  3.    Plaio  was  not  bom  till  above  one  hun- 
dred yean  after  Pythagoras, 
ft  LaerUos,  im  vOd. 
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Verbaque  previsun  rem  oon  invito  sequeniiurJ 

"  When  once  a  thing  conceived  is  in  the  wit,  . 
Words  soon  preteut  themselvefl  to  uiter  it/v 

And  as  another,  as  poetically,  says  in  prose, 
Cum  res  animum  occupavere^  verba^  ambiunt.^ 
"When  things  are  once  formed  in  the  fancy, 
words  offer  themselve&"  And  this  other,  Ipsa 
res  verba  rapiunt?  "The  things  themselves 
force  words  to  express  them."  He  knows 
nothing  of  ablative,  conjunctive,  substaqtive, 
or  grammar,  no  more  than  bis  lacquey  or  a 
fish-wife  of  the  Petit-Pont;  and  these  yet  will 
give  you  your  fill  of  talk,  if  you  will  hear 
them,  and,  peradventure,  shall  trip  as  little  in 
their  language  as  the  best  masters  of  art  in 
France.  He  knows  no  rhetoric,  nor  bow,  in  a 
preface,  to  bribe  the  benevolence  of  the  cour- 
teous reader;  neither  does  he  care,  nor  is  it 
very  necessary  he  should  know  it  Indeed  all 
this  fine  sort  of  painting  is  easily  obscured  by 
the  lustre  of  a  simple  tnith ;  these  fine  inge- 
nious flourishes  serve  only  to  amuse  the  vulgar, 
of  themselves  incapable  of  more  solid  and 
nutritive  diet,  as  Aper  does  very  evidently 
demonstrate  in  Tacitus.^  The  ambassadors  of 
Samos,  prepared  with  a  loner  elegant  oration, 
came  to  Cleomenes,  King  or  Sparta,  to  incite 
him  to  the  war  against  the  tyrant  Polycrates ; 
he,  afler  he  had  heard  their  harangue  with 
great  gravity  and  patience,  gave  them  this 
Short  answer:  "As  to  the  exordium,  I  re- 
member it  not,  nor  consequently  the  middle  of 
your  speech,  and  as  to  jour  conclusion,  I  will 
not  do  what  you  desire."*  A  veiy  pretty 
answer  this,  methinks,  and  a  pack  or  leameid 
orators  no  doubt  finely  gravelled !  And  what 
did  this  other  sayl  The  Athenians  were  to 
choose  one  of  two  architects  for  a  great  build- 
ing they  designed;  the  first,  a  pert  affected 
fellow,  offered  his  service  in  a  long  premeditated 
discourse  upon  the  subject,  and  hy  his  oratory 
inclined  the  voices  of  the  people  in  his  favour; 
but  the  other  had  his  say  m  three  words, 
"Lords  of  Athens,  what  tliis  man  hath  said,  I 
will  da"«  When  Cicero  was  in  the  kteight  and 
heat  of  his  eloquence,  many  were  struck  with 
admiration;  but  Cato  did  only  laugh  at  it, 
saying,  "We  have  a  pleasant  ConsuL"^  Let 
it  go  before,  or  come  after,  a  good  sentence,  a 
thing  well  said  is  always  in  season;  if  it  neither 
suit  well  with  what  went  before,  nor  has  any 
very  close  coherence  with  what  follows  after,  it 
is  good  in  itself.  I  am  none  of  those  who 
think  that  good  rhyme  makes  a  good  poem. 


1  Horace,  de  Aru  PoeL  311. 
s  Beneca,  Contrcv.  iii. 
>  Cieero,  ds  Fivib,  iii.  5. 

•  De  eausi*  corrupts  eloquentim. 

•  Plutarch,  ApaUUfmt. 

•  Plutarch,  Jnstmetiotu  to tkoea  whcmanaga staU  ^airg. 

f  Montaif^ne  gives  tooireneral  a  latitude  to  Cato's  reflec- 
tions, though,  perhaps,  he  did  so  for  the  purpose.  Cato  did 
not  ridicule  Cicero's  eloquence  in  the  general,  but  only  his 
abuse  of  it  while  he  was  consul.  When  he  was  pleading 
one  day  for  Murena  against  Cato,  he  fell  to  ridiculing  the 
gravest  principles  of  the  stoic  philosophy  ia  too  comic  a 


Let  the  writer  make  short  long,  and  long  short, 
if  he  will,  'tis  no  great  matter;  if  there  be 
invention,  and  that  the  wit  and  judgment  have 
well  performed  their  office,  I  will  say,  here*s 
a  good  poet,  but  an  ill  rhymer. 

EiDunctB  naris,  dnms  coroponoe  ▼eraus.* 
**  He  rallied  with  a  gay  and  easy  air. 
But  rude  his  numbera,  and  his  style  severe.** 

Let  a  man,  says  Plorace,  divest  his  work  of  all 
measures : 

Tempora  certa  modosque  et  quod  prius  ordine  verbum  est, 
Posterius  ftcias,  prsponens  ultima  primis    ♦    •    • 
Inveniaa  etiani  disjecti  membra  poets.* 

'*  Let  tense  and  mood,  and  words  be  all  misplaced. 
Those  last  that  should  be  first,  those  flnit  the  last ; 
Tbouch  all  things  be  thus  shuffled  out  of  frame. 
You'll  find  the  poet's  fragments  not  to  blame.'* 

He  will  never  the  more  forfeit  his  praise ; 
the  pieces  will  be  fine  by  them- 
selves.   Menander's  answer  had  l^^^^^ 
this  meaning,  who,   being   re-  uue  poetry. 

§  roved  by  a  friend,  the  time 
rawing  on  at  which  he  had  promised  a 
comedy,  that  he  had  not  yet  put  his  hand  to  it, 
"It  is  ready,"  said  he,  "all  but  the  verses.'** 
Having  contrived  the  subject  and  disposed  the 
scenes  in  his  head,  he  took  little  care  for  the 
rest  Since  Ronsard  and  Du  Bellay  have  given 
reputation  to  our  French  poetry,  every  Jittle 
dabbler  swells  his  words  as  nigh,  and  makes  his 
cadences  very  near  as  harmonious,  as  they. 
Plus  sonatt  quam  valet.^^  **More  sound 
than  sensa'*  There  were  never  so  many 
poetasters  as  now ;  but  though  they  find  it  no 
hard  matter  to  rhyme  nearly  as  well  as 
their  masters,  \hej  yet  fall  altogether  short 
of  the  rich  descriptions  of  the  one,  and  the 
delicate  invention  of  the  other. 

But  what  will  become  of  our  young  gentle- 
man if  he  be  attacked  with  the 
sophistic  subtilty  of  some  syllo-  ^^!|'^* 
gism?  **A  Westphalia  ham  makes  oomdemoed. 
a    man    drink,  drink  quenches 
thirst,  therefore  a  Westphalia  ham  quenches 
thirst''    Why,  let  him  laugh  at  it,  and  it  will 
be  more  discretion  to  do  so  than  to  go  about 
to  answer  it,"  or  let  him  borrow  this  pleassant 
evasion  from  Aristippus;  why  should  I  trouble 
myself  to  untie  that  which,  bound  as  it  is,  gives 
me  so  much  trouble?    A  person  ofiTering  at 
this  dialectic  juggling  against  Cleanthes,  Uhry- 
sippus  took  him  short,  saying,  "  Reserve  these 
baubles  to  play  with  children,  and  do  not  by 
such  fooleries  divert  the  serious  thoughts  of  a 
man  of  years.*'°    If  these  ridiculous  subtleties 


manner,  and.conseqnently.not  becoming  the  anguatatation 
he  then  was  in.  This  is  what  drew  Cato's  answer  above 
mentioned, which  was  more  siinfriiifr  than  all  the  invectives 
which  Cicero  had  so  lately  cast  at  this  great  man.  Who  was 
much  more  a  stoic  by  his  manners  than  by  his  diacooraea. 
VlutATch,  Life  <if  Cato. 

«  Horace,  SaL  i.  4-& 

•  Id.  lb.  58. 

»  Plutarch,  Whetker  the  MAmtims  vsrt  imts  eminemt  m 
arm*  than  in  letttn. 

u  Beneca,  EjfUL  4. 

» Seneca,  Epin.  49.  ^  t 

»  LaertiUB,  in  «il«lized  by  V^OOg IC 
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fwiiorta  et  acuUata  sophisnuda^^  **  Perplexed 
and  crabbed  sophisms,"  are  designed  to  possess 
him  with  an  untruth,  they  are  then  dangerous ; 
bat  if  thev  remain  without  efiect  and  only 
make  him  laugh,  I  do  not  see  why  a  man  need 
to  be  fortified  against  them.  There  are  some 
80  ridicoloQS  as  to  go  a  mile  out  of^  their  way 
to  hook  in  a  fine  word.  AtU  qui  mm  verba 
rebuM  apiantf  sed  res  extrinsecas  arcessimt, 
qmbus  verba  convenianL*  *'Who  do  not  fit 
words  to  the  subject,  but  seek  out  things  quite 
from  the  purpose  to  fit  those  words  they  are  so 
eflamoarea  of.*'  And,  as  another  says.  Qui 
eUcujua  verbi  decore  ptacentis^  vocentur  ad  id 
quod  ncn  jMropotuerarU  scribere,^  ^'Who,  by 
Uieir  fondness  of  some  fine  sounding  word,  are 
tem|ited  to  aomething  they  had  no  intention 
to  treat  of."  fl,^T  my  part,  rather  bring  in  a 
fine  sentence  by  head  and  shoulders  to  fit  my 
purpose  than  divert  my  designs  to  hunt  after  a 
sentence.  'Tis  for  words  to  serve  and  to  follow 
us;  and  let  Gascon  come  in  plaj^  where  French 
will  not  da^  I  would  have  things  so  possess 
the  imagination  of  him  that  hears  that  he 
should  have  something  else  to  do  than  to  think 
of  words.  The  way  of  speaking  that  I  love 
is  natonl  and  plain,  as  well  in  writing  as 
speaking,  and  a  sinewy  and  significant  way 
of  expressing  one's  self,  short  and  pithy,  and 
not  80  elegant  and  artificial  as  prompt  and 
vehement. 

Bmc  demmn  tapiot  dicUo,  qua  feri«t.* 
*'Tlie  Uncnage  which  strikefl  the  mind  will  pieaie  it.** 

Bather  hard  than  harsh,  firee  from  afiectation ; 
irregular,  incontinuoua,  and  bold,  where  every 
piece  makes  up  an  entire  body:  not  like  a 
pedant,  a  preacher,  or  a  pleader,  but  rather  a 
8(^er-like  style,  as  Suetonius  calls  that  of 
Jdins  Caesar ;  and  yet  I  see  no  reason  why  he 
shoold  call  it  so.* 

I  have  been  ready  enough  to  imitate  the 
negligent  garb  which  is  observable  among  the 
yoanfi[  men  of  our  time,  to  wear  my  cloak  on 
onedioalder,  my  bonnet  on  one  side,  and  one 
stocking  in  aomething  more  disorder  than  the 
other,  which  seems  to  express  a  kind  of  manly 
disdain  of  those  exotic  ornaments,  and  a  con- 
tempt of  art;  but  I  find  that  negligence  of 
even  jgfeater  use  in  the  form  of 
speakm^.  All  afiectation,  parti- 
cularly m  the  French  gfaiety  and 
freedom,  is  ungracefiil  in  a  cour- 
tier, and  in  a  monarchy  every  gentleman  ought 
to  be  ftshioned  according  to  the  court  model ; 
for  which  reason  an  easy  and  natural  negligence 
does  welL    I  like  not  a  piece  of  stuff  where 


AActatioa 


>  Cicero,  Jte^  a  Si.  •  aaintUian,  viiL  3. 

*  Seneca,  M^itt-  SO* 

*  SLooammu  alao  myn^  fomewhere,  ••  Tontea  lea  Ibis  qu'A 
raUe  d*iiii  aolddnne  Je  poarrai  me  Ikire  mieoz  entendre, 
ne  oenaa  paa  que  JHieeite."  Be  made  himeelf,  however,  very 
web  QBdencood  without  the  help  of  any  eolecime,  and  his 
declaration,  tberelbre,  eeema  unneeeetar^;  bat  it  showB,  at 
ieaiL  tharte  waa  aa  little  a  alave  to  ponam  aa  our Gaaoon. 

*  Lnewi,  ^Mf  Fateiciua,  WMiiC  £at  iL  Ifi. 


the  knots  and  seams  are  to  be  seen,  and  as 
little  do  I  like,  in  a  fine  proportioned  man,  to 
be  able  to  tell  all  the  bones  and  veijiaJi  Qua 
veritati  operam  dot  oraUOf  incomposita  sit,  et 
simplex.  *  *  *  Q^is  aceuratiioquilur, nisi  qui 
vuU  putidi  loaui P  *  *  *  ''Let  the  lane^uage 
that  is  dedicated  to  truth  be  plain  and  unafScted. 
For  who  studies  to  speak  quaintly  and  accu- 
rately that  does  not,  at  the  same  time,  design  to 
perplex  his  auditory  1"  That  eloquence  preju- 
dices the  subject  it  would  advance  which  wholly 
attracts  us  to  itself.  And  as,  in  our  outward 
habit,  'tis  a  ridiculous  eflleminacy  to  distinguish 
ourselves  by  a  particular  and  unpractised  garb 
or  fitshion;  so,  in  language,  to  study  new 
phrases,  and  to  affect  words  that  are  not  of 
current  use,  proceeds  from  a  childish  and 
scholastic  ambition.  As  for  me,  may  I  never 
use  any  other  language  than  what  is  under- 
stood in  the  markets  of  Paris!  Aristophanes, 
the  mmmarian,  was  quite  out,  when  he 
reprehended  Epicurus  for  this  plain  way  of 
delivering  himself,  and  that  the  end  and  design 
of  his  oratory  was  only  perspicuity  of  speech.' 
The  imitation  of  words,  by  its  own  mcili^, 
immediately  disperses  itself  through  a  whole 
people.  But  the  imitation  of  invention  and 
judgment  in  applying  those  words  is  of  a  slower 
progress.  The  generality  of  readers,  when 
they  find  a  like  robe,  very  mistakingly  imagine 
they  have  the  same  body  inside  i^  but  mrce 
and  sinews  are  not  to  be  borrowed,  though  the 
attire  may.  Most  of  those  I  converse  with 
speak  the  same  language  I  here  write;  but 
whether  they  think  the  same  thoughts  I  cannot 
say.  The  Athenians,  says  Plato,  study  length 
and  elegance  of  speaking;  the  Lacediemonians 
afiect  brevity;  and  those  of  Crete  aim  more  at 
fecundity  of  conception  than  fertility  of  speech, 
and  these  are  the  best"  Zenon  used  to  say 
that  he  had  two  sorts  of  disciples,  one  that  he 
called  ^fXo0u^{,  curious  to  learn  things,  and 
these  were  his  &vourites;  the  other,  xoyo^iui;, 
that  cared  lor  nothing  but  words.^  Not  but 
that  proper  speaking  is  a  very  good  and  com- 
mendable quality ;  Init  'tis  not  so  excellent  and 
so  necessary  as  some  would  make  it;  and  I  am 
scandalized  that  our  whole  life  should  be  spent 
in  nothing  else.  I  would  first  understand  m . 
own  language  and  that  of  my  neighbours,  with 
whom  most  of  my  business  and  conversaticm 
lies. 

No  doubt  but  Greek  and  Latin  are  very 
great  ornaments   and  of  great 
use,  but  we  buy  them  too  dear.    I  ^ J^jJ*  *" 
will  here  mention  one  way  which  ^j^^  learned 
also  has  been  experimented  in  my  LaUn ; 
own  person,  by  which  they  are 


<  The  ezpreasion  la  in  Buetoniua'a  Lift  ^  Qatar,  near 
the  beginning.  Montaigne,  however,  waa  milled  by  tlie 
common  edition,  which  reada, "  Eloquentia  militari ;  ^ua  re 


aut  OBqaaTit,**  Sae.;  whereaa  the  later  and  better  ediUona 
run  thua,  "Eloqaentia,  militarique  re,  aut  cBqaan"" 
which  removea  Montaigne'a  ot^ection  to  the  parage. 


t  Seneca,  J^pM.  40, 15. 
•Law.  I. 


•  Laertiua,  Ufe  qf  Eficmnu. 
Digitize  Stoboua,  Strm.  Si. 
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to  be  bad  cheaper  tfaan  in  the  astial  mode,  and 
such  may  make  uae  of  it  aa  will.  My  late 
&ther  having  made  the  moet  precise  enquiry 
that  any  man  can  poeaibly  make  amongfst  men 
df  the  greateet  learning  and  judgment,  of  an 
exact  method  of  education,  was  by  them  cau- 
tioned of  the  inconvenience  then  in  use,  and 
informed  that  the  tedious  time  we  applied  to 
the  learning  of  the  languages  of  those  people 
who,  themselves,  had  utem  for  nothing,  was 
the  sole  cause  we  could  not  arrive  to  the  gran- 
deur of  soul  and  perfection  of  knowledge  of 
the  ancient  Greeks  and  Romans:  I  do  not, 
however,  believe  that. to  be  the  only  cause;  the 
expedient  my  fiither,  however,  found  out  for 
this  was  that,  in  my  infancy,  and  before  I  began 
to  speak,  he  committed  me  to  the  care  of  a 
German  (who  since  died  a  famous  physician  in 
France),  totally  ignorant  of  our  language,  but 
▼ery  fluent  and  a  grreat  critic  in  Latin.  This 
man,  whom  he  had  sent  for  out  of  his  own 
country,  and  whom  he  entertained,  at  a  very 
great  salary,  for  this  only  end,  had  me  con- 
tinually with  him.  To  whom  there  were  also 
joined  two  others  of  the  same  nation,  but  of 
mferior  learning,  to  attend  me,  and  sometimes 
to  relieve  him ;  who  all  of  them  conversed  with 
me  in  no  other  language  but  Latin.  As  to  the  rest 
of  his  family,  it  was  an  inviolable  rule  that 
neither  himself,  nor  my  mother,  nor  man,  nor 
maid,  ^ould  speak  any  thing,  in  my  company, 
but  snch  Latin  words  as  every  one  had  learnt 
to  gabble  with  me.  It  is  not  to  be  imagined 
how  great  an  advantage  this  proved  to  the 
whole  family;  m^f  fiither  and  my  mother^  by 
this  means,  learning  Latin  enough  to  under- 
stand it  perfectly  well,  an<^to  sp^  it  to  such 
a  degree  as  was  sufficient  for  any  necessary 
use ;  as  also  those  of  the  servants  did  who  were 
most  frequently  with  me.  To  be  short,  we  did 
Latin  it  at  such  a  rate  that  it  overflowed  to 
all  the  neighbouring  villages,  where  there  yet 
remain,  and  have  estabhahed  themselves  by 
custom,  several  Latin  appellations  of  artizans 
and  thehr  tools.  As  for  myself,  I  was  above 
six  years  of  a^  before  I  nnderstood  either 
French  or  Pengordin  any  more  than  Arabic, 
and  without  art,  book,  grammar,  or  precept, 
whipping,  or  the  expense  of  a  tear,  had  by 
that  time  learned  to  speak  as  pure  Latin  as  my 
master  himself.  If;  for  example,  they  were  to 
give  me  a  theme  after  the  College  fashion,  they 
gave  it  to  others  in  French,  but  to  me  they 
gave  it  in  the  worst  Latin,  to  turn  it  into  that 
which  was  pure  and  good;  and  Nicholas 
Grouchy,  who  wrote  a  book  de  ComitiU 
RomanoTum;  William  Chierente,  who  has 
written  a  Commentary  upon  Aristotle;  George 
Buchanan,  that  great  Scotch  Poet,  and  Marc 
Antony  Muret,  whom  both  France  and  Italy 
have  acknowled^  for  the  best  orator  of  his 
time,  my  domestic  tutors,  have  all  of  them  often 
told  me  that  I  had  in  my  inft.ncT  that  languaffe 
80  very  fluent  and  ready  that  tney  were  afraid 
to  enter  into  discourse  wim  me.  Buchanan, 
whom  I  since  saw  attending  the  late  Marescfaal 


de  Briaaac,  then  told  me  that  he  was  about  ta 
write  a  Treatise  of  Education,  the  example  of 
which  he  intended  to  take  from  mine,  for  he 
was  then  tutor  to  that  Count  de  Briasac,  who 
afterwards  proved  so  valiant  and  so  brave  a 
gentleman. 

As  to  Greek,  of  which  I  have  but  little 
smattering,  my  flither  also  de-  .  ^ 

signed  to  have  taught  it  me  by  *  '^ 
art,  but  in  a  new  way,  and  as  a  sort  of  sport ; 
tossing  out  declensions  to  and  fro^  after  the 
manner  of  those  who,  by  certain  games,  at 
tables  and  chess,  learn  geometry  and  arithmetic ; 
for  he,  amongst  other  rules,  had  been  advised 
to  make  me  relish  science  and  duty  by  an 
unforced  will,  and  of  my  own  voluntary  mo- 
tion, and  to  educate  my  soul  in  all  liberty 
and  delight,  without  any  severity  or  constrainL 
Which  he  was  an  observer  of  to  such  a  de^ree^ 
even  of  superstiticm,  that  some  being  of  opmioa 
it  troubles  and  disturbs  the  brains  of  ehildren 
suddenly  to  wake  them  in  the  morning,  and  to 
snatch  them  violently  and  over-hastily  from 
sleep  (wherein  they  are  much  more  profouodly 
involved  tban  we),  he  only  caused  me  to  be 
waked  by  the  sound  of  some  musical  instru- 
ment, and  was  never  unprovided  of  a  musician 
for  that  purpose.  By  which  example  you  may 
judge  of  the  rest,  this  alone  being  sufficient  to 
recommend  both  the  prudence  and  affection  of 
so  good  a  father;  who,  therefore,  is  not  to  be 
blamed  if  he  did  not  reap  the  fruits  answerable 
to  so  excellent  a  culMre.  Of  which,  two 
things  were  the  cause :  first,  a  sterile  and  im- 
proper soil ;  for  though  I  was  of  a  strong  and 
healthful  constitution,  and  of  a  dispositioa 
tolerably  gentle  and  tractable,  yet  I  was^ 
withal,  so  heavy,  idle,  and  sluggish,  that  they 
could  not  rouse  me  even  to  any  exercise  or 
recreatk>n,  nor  get  me  out  to  plav.  What  I 
saw,  I  saw  clear  enough,  and  under  thta  lazy 
complexion,  nourished  a  bold  imagination,  and 
(pinions  above  my  aga  I  had  a  slothful  wit, 
that  would  go  no  faster  than  it  was  led,  a  alow 
understanding,  a  laHfiruishing  invention,  and, 
above  all,  an  incrediUe  defect  of  memory ;  so 
that  it  is  no  wonder  if,  finom  all  these,  nothing 
considerable  could  be  extracted.  Secoodlr* 
like  those  who,  impatient  of  a  long  and  steady 
cure,  submit  to  all  sorts  of  prescr^tiooa  and 
receipts,  the  good  man  being  extremely  timo- 
rous of  any  way  filing  in  a  thing  he  had  so 
wholly  set  his  heart  upon,  su&red  himself  at 
last,  to  be  over-ruled  by  the  common  opinion, 
which  always  follows  the  lemd  of  wlnt  has 
gone  on  before,  like  cranes;  and  &lling  in  with 
Uie  method  of  the  time,  having  no  longer  about 
him  those  persons  he  hikd  brought  out  of  Italy* 
and  who  had  given  him  his  first  models  of 
education  about  him,  he  sent  me,  at  six  yean 
of  age,  to  the  College  of  Guienne,  at  that  tune 
the  best  add  most  ^urishing  in  France.  And 
there  it  was  not  possible  to^Md  any  thing  to  tht 
care  he  had  to  provide  me  the  most  able  tators 
with  all  other  circumstances  of  education, 
reserving  also  aeveml  pavtieiriar  roles'  eontiuy 
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to  Ihe  CoUege  practioe;  bat  so  it  was  that,  with 
«il  then  pieeuitioiis,  it  WB8  a  College  stilL  My 
IaUa  immediately  grew  cocnipt,  and,  hy  di»- 
CQatinaance,  I  have  siiice  lost  all  mamier  of 
QK  of  it ;  and  bo  this  new  plan  of  edocatioa 
aenred  me  to  no  other  end  than  only,  at  my 
fine  eoming,  to  prefer  me  to  the  first  ibnnB: 
far  at  thirteen  yean  old,  that  I  left  the  College, 
I  had  gone  through  my  whole  coarse,  aa  they 
cail  it,  and,  in  truth,  without  any  manner  cf 
kaproreinent,  that  I  ean  honestly  hrag  of,  in 
all  Uiie  tima 
The  fint  thing  that  gave  me  any  taate  of 

books  was  the  pleasure  I  took  in 
£?SJ!trii  n^^  the  fables  of  Ovid's  Me- 
Madai^.  tamor^iOBes;  and  with  them  I 

was  80  taken  that,  being  but  Be?en 
or  eight  years  old,  I  would  steal  fimn  all  other 
diirersioDS  to  read  them,  both  by  reason  that 
this  was  my  own  natural  language,  the  easiest 
book  that  I  was  acquainted  with,  and  for  the 
subject  the  most  accommodated  to  the  capacity 
of  m^  a^e :  for  as  for  Lancelot  do  Lake,  Amadis 
de  tiaul,  Huon  of  Bouideaux,  and  such  ^om- 
peiy,  which  children  are  most  delighted  with, 
I  had  never  so  much  as  heard  their  names,  no 
more  than  I  yet  know  what  thev  contain;  so 
eiact  was  the  discipline  wherein  I  was  brooffht 
up.  This  made  me  think  the  less  of  the  o£er 
lessons  prescribed  me ;  and  here  it  was  infinitely 
to  my  advantage  to  have  to  do  with  an  under- 
standing tutor,  who  was  wise  enough  to  connive 
at  this  and  other  troantries  of  the  same  nature ; 
ht  by  this  means  I  ran  through  Virgil*s  .£neids, 
and  then  Terence,  and  then  PUutus,  and  some 
Italian  comedies,  allured  by  the  pleasure  of  the 
lubject ;  whereas  had  he  been  so  foolish  as  to 
have  taken  me  off  this  diversion,  I  do  really 
believe  I  had  brought  nothing  away  firom  the 
college  but  a  hatred  of  books,  as  almost  all  our 
young  gentlemen  da  But  he  carried  himself 
veiy  djscreetly  in  that  business,  seeming  to 
uke  no  notice,  and  heightened  my  appetite  by 
allowing  me  only  such  time  for  this  reading  as 
I  could  steal  firom  my  regular  studies.  For  the 
chief  things  my  father  expected  firom  them  to 
whom  he  had  delivered  me  for  education  was 
a&bility  of  manners  and  good  humour;  and, 
to  say  the  truth,  my  temper  had  no  other  vice 
but  sloth  and  want  of  mettle.  The  fear  was 
sot  that  I  should  do  ill,  but  that  I  should  do 
nothing.  Nobody  suspected  that  I  should  be 
wicked,  but  most  thought  I  should  be  useless; 
they  fiiresaw  idleness,  ,but  no  malice  in  my 
nature;  and^I  find  it  &lls  out  accordingly. 
The  complaints  I  hear  of  myself  are  these : 
\  idle,  cold  in  the  offices  of  fiiendsiiip  and 


*Heis 

relationship,  and  remiss  in  those  of  the  public: 
he  is  too  particular,  he  is  too  proud.*^  The 
most  injurious  do  not  say,  *«  Why  has  he  taken 
such  a  thing?  —  why  has  he  not  paid  such  a 
one  r  But  *•  Why  does  he  part  with  nothing  1 
Why  does  he  not  giveT  And  I  should  take 
it  fiir  a  fiivour  that  men  would  expect  from  me 


no  greater  effects  of  supererogation  than  these. 
But  they  are  unjust  to  exact  firom  me  what  I 
do  not  owe  far  more  risorously  than  they  exact 
from  others  that  which  they  do  owe;  and  in 
condemning  me  to  it  they  efi&ce  the  gmtifica- 
tion  of  the  act,  and  deprive  me  of  the  gratitude 
that  would  be  due  to  me  upon  such  a  bounty; 
whereas  the  active  benefit  ought  to  be  of  so 
much  the  greater  value  flx>m  my  hands,  by  how 
muoh  I  am  not  passive  that  wav  at  all.  I  can 
the  more  finely  dispose  of  my  fortune  the  more 
it  is  mine,  and  of  myself  the  more  I  am  my  own. 
Nevertheless  if  I  were  good  at  setting  out  mv 
own  aotions,  I  could  peradventure  very  well 
repel  these  reproaches,  and  could  give  some  to 
understand  tbat  they  are  not  so  muoh  (^nded 
that  I  do  not  enough,  as  that  I  am  able  to  do 
a  ff peat  deal  more  than  I  da 

X  et  for  all  this  heavy  disposition  of  mine, 
my  mind,  when  retired  into  itself;  was  not 
altog[ether  idle  nor  wholly  deprived  of  solid 
inquiry  nor  of  certain  and  clear  judgments 
about  those  objects  it  could  comprehend,  and 
could  also  without  any  helps  digest  them ;  but, 
amongst  other  things,  I  do  really  believe  it  had 
been  totally  impossible  to  have  made  it  to  sub- 
mit by  violence  and  forca  Shall  I  here  acquaint 
you  with  one  fticulty  of  my  youth  1  I  had 
great  boldness  and  assurance  of  countenance, 
and  to  that  a  flexibility  of  voice  and  gesture  to 
any  part  I  undertook  to  act;  for  before 

Alier  ab  undecimo  torn  me  vix  ceperat  anooB,! 
**  1  bad  liardly  entered  on  my  twelfth  yeai," 

I  played  the  chief  parts  in  the  Latin  tragedies 
of  Buchanan,  Guerente,  and  Muret,  that  were 
acted  in  our  college  of  Guienne  with  very  great 
fixrm;  wherein  Andreas  Goveanus,  our  prii^ 
cipal,  as  in  all  other  parts  of  his  undertaking, 
was,  without  comparison,  the  best  of  that  em* 
ployment  in  France,  and  I  was  looked  upon  as 
one  of  his  chief  actors.  'Tis  an  exercise  that  I 
do  not  disapprove  in  young  people  o£  condition, 
and  I  have  since  seen  our  princes,  after  the 
example  of  the  ancients,  permrm  such  parts  in 
person  well  and  commendablv ;  and  it  was  more- 
over allowed  to  persons  of  the  greatest  quality 
to  profess  and  make  a  trade  of  it  in  dreet^. 
Aristoni  tragico  actori  rem  aperet:  kuic  et 
genuB  et  fwiuna  honesta  erant ;  nee  an,  quia 
nihil  tale  apud  Gr€Bco$  pudori  esl,  ea  deform 
tnaboL^  **He  imparted  this  a&ir  to  Aristo 
the  tragedian,  a  man  of  a  ffood  &mily  and 
fortune,  which  nevertheless  did  neither  ot  them 
receive  any  blemish  by  that  profession,  nothing 
of  that  kixid  being  reputed  a  disparagement  in 
Greece.**  I  have  always  taxed  those  with 
impertinence  who  condemn  these  entertain- 
ments, and  those,  with  injustice,  who  refiise 
to  admit  such  comedians  as  are  worth  seeing 
into  our  towns,  and  grudge  the  people  that 
public  diversion.  A  sensible  plan  of  govern* 
ment  takes  care  to  assemble  its  citizens  not  only 
to  tiie  solemn  duties  of  devotion,  but  also  to 
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sports  and  spectacles.  They  find  society  and 
friendship  augmented  by  it;  and  besides,  can 
there  possibly  be  affi)rded  a  more  orderly  diver- 
sion than  what  is  performed  in  the  sight  of 
every  one,  and  very  often  in  the  presence  of  the 
supreme  magistrate  himself!  I,  for  my  part, 
thmk  it  desirable  that  the  prince  should  some- 
times gratify  his  people  at  his  own  expense, 
with  paternal  kinanees  as  it  were,  and  that  in 
great  and  popular  cities  there  should  be  theatres 
erected  for  such  entertainments,  if  but  to  divert 
them  from  worse  and  more  private  actions. 

To  return  to  my  subject:  there  is  nothing 
like  alluring  the  appetite  and  afiection,  other- 
wise vou  make  nothing  but  so  many  aases  laden 
with  books,  and  by  virtue  of  the  lash  give  them 
their  pocket  full  of  learning  to  keep ;  whereas, 
to  do  well,  you  should  not  only  lodge  it  with 
them,  but  make  them  espouse  it 


CHAPTER  XXVI. 

THAT  IT  IS  FOLLT  TO  MEASURE  TRUTH  AND 
ERROR  B7  OUR  OWN  CAPACITY. 

Ti8  not  perhaps  without  reason  that  we  attri- 
bute fiicility  of  belief  and  easiness  of  persuasion 
to  simplicity  and  ignorance,  for  I  have  heard 
belief  compared  to  an  impression  stamped  upon 
the  soul,  which,  by  how  much  softer  and  of  less 
resistance  it  is,  is  the  more  easily  imposed.  Ut 
necesse  est  lancem  in  librA^  ponderibusimpositis, 
deprimi,  sic  animum  pertpicuit  cedere.^  **As 
the  scale  of  the  balance  must  give  way  to  the 
weight  that  presses  it  down,  so  the  mind  must 
c^  necessity  yield  to  demonstration.'*  By  how 
much  the  soul  is  more  empty  and  without 
counterpoise,  with  so  much  greater  fiicility  it 
yields  under  the  weight  of  the  first  persuasion. 
This  is  the  reason  that  children,  the  common 
people,  women,  and  sick  folks,  are  most  apt  to 
be  led  by  the  ears.  But  then,  on  the  other 
hand,  'tis  a  very  ^reat  presumption  to  slight 
and  condemn  all  uiings  for  fiilse  that  do  not 
appear  to  us  likely  to  be  true;  which  is  the 
ordinary  vice  of  such  as  fancy  themselves  wiser 
than  their  neighbours.  I  was  myself  once  one 
of  these;  and  if  I  heard  talk  of  dead  folks  walk- 
ing, of  prophecies,  enchantments,  witchcrafts, 
or  any  other  story,  I  had  no  mind  to  believe, 

Somnia,  terrores  maj^icos.  miracula  sagaf, 
Nocturnoa  lemures,  portentaque  Thessala.* 

**Caii  you  In  earnest  laugh  at  all  tbe  schemea 
Of  magic  terrors,  visionary  dreams, 
Portentous  prodicies,  and  imps  of  tiell. 
The  nightly  goblins  and  enchanting  spell  T* 

I  presently  pitied  the  poor  people  that  were 
abused  by  these  follies;  whereas  I  now  find 
that  I  myself  was  to  be  pitied  as  much  at  least 
as  they;  not  that  experience  has  taught  me 


1  Cloero,  Aead.  Oum$.  iv.  ii.  13. 

*  Horace,  EpitU  ti.  3, 906. 

«  Lncretittfl,  it.  1097.    llie  text  lias  §aUaU  viimA. 


anything  to  supersede  my  former  opinion, 
though  my  curiosity  has  endeavoured  that  way ; 
but  reason  has  instructed  me  that  thus  reso- 
lutely to  condemn  anything  for  false  and  im- 
possible IB  to  circumscribe  and  limit  the  will  of 
God  and  the  power  of  nature  within  the  bounds 
of  my  own  capacity,  than  which  no  folly  can 
be  greater.  If  we  give  the  names  of  monster 
and  miracle  to  everything  our  reason  cannot 
comprehend,  how  many  such  are  continually 
presented  before  our  eyes !  Let  us  but  consider 
through  what  clouds,  and  as  it  were  groping 
through  what  darkness,  our  teachers  lean  us 
to  the  knowledge  of  most  of  the  things  we 
apply  our  studies  to,  and  we  shall  find  that  it 
is  rather  custom 'than  knowledge  that  takes 
away  the  wonder,  and  renders  them  easy  and 
familiar  to  us. 

Jam  nemo,  fesaas  saturusque  videndi, 

Buspicere  in  cttU  dignatur  lucida  templa.* 

"  Already  glutted  with  tbe  sight,  now  none 
Heaven's  lucid  temples  deigns  to  look  upon.** 

And  that  if  those  things  were  now  newly  pre- 
sented to  us  we  should  think  them  as  strange 
and  incredible,  if  not  more  so,  than  any  othersL 

8i  nunc  primnm  mortalibus  adsint 

£x  improviso,  ceu  sint  objeeta  repent^. 

Nil  magis  his  rebus  poterat  mirabile  dici. 

Aut  minus  ante  quod  auderent  fore  credere  gentea.* 

"  Were  those  things  suddenly  and  by  surprise 
Just  now  presented,  new  to  mortal  eyes, 
At  nothing  could  they  be  astonished  more. 
Nor  could  have  formed  a  thought  of  them  before.** 

He  that  had  never  seen  a  river  imagined  the 
first  he  met  with  to  be  the  sea ;  and  the  greatest 
things  that  have  fallen  within  our  knowledge 
we  conclude  the  extremes  that  nature  makes 
of  the  kind. 

Scilicet,  et  fluvins  qui  non  est  maximos,  ei  eat 
Qui  non  ante  aliqueni  majorem  vidit;  et  ingena 
Arbor,  homoque  videtur;  et  omnia  de  geuere  omni 
Maxima  que  vidit  quisque,  hcc  ingeniia  fingit.* 

"  A  little  river  unto  him  does  seem. 
That  bigger  m&ver  saw,  a  mighty  stream : 
A  tree,  a  roan,  all  things  seem  to  his  view 
O'  th*  kind  the  greatest  that  ne'er  greater  knew.*^ 

Consnetudtne  oculorum,  assuescunt  animi^ 
neque  admirarUur,  neque  requirunt  ratixmes 
earum  rerum  quas  semper  vulenL*  "Things 
grow  familiar  to  men's  minds  by  being  often 
seen;  so  that  they  neither  admire  nor  are 
inquisitive  into  things  they  daily  see."  The 
novelty,  rather  than  the  greatness,  of  things 
tempts  us  to  inquire  into  their  causea  But  we 
are  to  judge  with  more  reverence,  and  with 
greater  acknowledgment  of  oar  own  iCTorance 
and  infirmity,  of  the  infinite  power  of  nature. 
How  many  unlikely  tilings  are  thJre  testified 
by  people  of  very  good  repute,  which  if  we 
cannot  persuade  ourselves  absolutely  to  believe, 
we  ought  at  least  to  leave  them  m  suspense ! 
For  to  condemn  them  as  impossible  is  by  a 


*  Lucretius,  ii.  1034. 
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temefanoiH  prenimptioa  to  pretend  to  know 
the  utmost  bounds  of  posubtlity.  Did  we 
rightJy  andentand  the  difference  betwixt  the 
imporaiUe  and  the  unuBoal,  and  what  is  con- 
trarjr  to  the  order  and  course  of  nature  and 
•gaiost  the  common  opinion  of  men,  in  not 
believing  rashly,  and  on  the  other  hand  in  being 
sot  too  incredulous,  we  should  then  observe 
the  rule  of  Ne  tfuid  nimiSy  enjoined  by  Chila* 
When  we  find  m  Froissard  that  the  Count  de 
Foix  knew  in  Beani  the  defeat  of  John  Kin? 
of  Castile  at  Juberoth  the  next  day  after,  and 
the  means  by  which  he  tells  us  he  came  to  do 
BQ,  we  may  be  allowed  to  be  a  little  merry  at 
it,  as  also  at  what  our  annals  report,  that  Pope 
Uooorios,  the  same  day  that  King  Philip 
Au|;u8ttts  died  at  Mante,  performed  his  public 
obsequies  at  Rome,  and  commanded  the  like 
throughout  Italy ;  the  testimony  of  these  authors 
not  being  perhaps  of  authority  enough  to  re- 
strain 08.  But  if  Plutarch,  besides  several 
examples  that  he  produces  out  of  antiquity, 
telia  us,  of  his  certain  knowledge,  that  in  the 
time  of  Domitian  the  news  of  the  battle  lost 
b^  Antony  in  Germany  was  published  at 
Home  many  days'  journey  thence^  and  dispersed 
throu^bout  the  whole  world  the  same  day  it 
was  fouffht :  and  if  Caesar  was  of  opinion  that 
it  has  often  happened  that  the  report  has  pre- 
ceded the  event,  shall  we  say  that,  forsooth, 
these  simple  people  have  suffered  themselves  to 
be  deceived  with  the  vulgar,  not  having  been 
sd  clear-sighccd  as  we!  Is  there  anything 
more  delicate,  nKve  clear,  more  sprightly  than 
Pliny's  judgment,  when  he  is  pleased  to  set  it 
to  work? — anything  more  remote  from  vanity? 
Setting  aside  his  great  learning,  of  which  I 
nnke  less  account,  in  which  of  these  two  do 
any  of  us  excel  him,1  Yet  there  is  no  schoolboy 
that  does  not  convict  him  of  lying,  and  that 
pretends  not  to  instruct  him  in  tiie  progress  of 
the  works  of  nstur^ 

When  we  read  in  Bouchet  the  miracles  of 
Sl  Hi]ary*B  relics,  never  heed  them ;  his  autho- 
rity is  not  sufficient  to  take  from  us  the  liberty 
of  coQtiadicting  him :  but  generally  to  condemn 
in  a  lump  all  such  stories  seems  to  me  a  singular 
impudence.  The  ^^reat  St  Augustine  tells  us 
he  himself  saw  a  blind  child  recover  sight  upon 
Uie  relic  of  St  Gervaise  and  St  Protasius  at 
Milan  f  a  woman  at  Carthage  cured  of  a  cancer 
by  the  sign  of  the  cross  made  upon  her  bv  a 
woman  newly  baptized;  Hesperius,  a  familiar 
friend  of  his,  to  drive  away  the  spirits  that 
haunted  his  house  with  a  little  earth  of  the 


CE  "v^^ir"**  Aristotle  in  bis  RksUnie,  and  Pliny  (AVil 
Alt,  Tii.  33^  ascribe  tliis  maxim  to  Chilo,  as  does  Dio- 
l^iM  Laertius  in  the  Life  of  Tiialeii ;  bat  he  afterwards  as- 
^bei  it  to  Solon  in  his  Life  of  Solon.  It  has  been  also 
tttributed  to  others.  Bee  Menafre*B  Observations  on  Dio- 
(eaet  Laertius  in  the  Life  of  Tbales. 

Mbove  840  leagues,  safs  Plutarch,  in  his  Ufa  qfPauhu 
'VmiKMM,  but  Uw  real  distance  is  only  SSO  leagues. 

*  9t.  AuMaa,  however,  does  not  ascribe  this  expulsion  of 
w  erii  spihu  to  that  small  quanUty  of  the  earth  of  our 


sepulchre  of  our  Lord;^  and  this  earth  being 
transported  thence  into  the  church,  a  paralytic 
to  have  there  been  suddenly  cured  by  it;  a 
woman  in  a  procession,  having  touched  St 
Stephen's  shrine  with  a  nosegay,  and  after 
rubbinff  her  eyes  with  it  to  have  recovered  her 
sight  Tost  many  years  before;  with  several 
o£er  miracles,  of  which  he  professes  himself  to 
have  been  an  eye-witness.  Of  what  shall  We 
accuse  him  and  the  two  holy  bishops  Aurelius 
and  Maxirainus,  both  of  whom  he  attests  to  tlie 
truth  of  these  things?  Shall  it  be  of  ignorance, 
simplicity,  and  facility,  or  of  knaveiy  or  im- 
posture? Is  any  man  now  living  so  impudent 
as  to  think  himself  comparable  to  them  either 
in  virtue,  piety,  learning,  judgment,  or  capa- 
city ?  Qui  til  rationem  nuilam  afferrent,  ip$a 
auctoritate  me  frangerenil^  "Who,  though 
they  should  give  iwe  no  reason  for  what  they 
affirm,  would  yet  convince  me  with  theu* 
authority  1"  Tis  a  presumption  of  great  dan^r 
and  consequence,  besides  the  absurd  temerity 
it  draws  after  it,  to  contemn  what  we  do  not 
comprehend.  For  after  that,  according  to  your 
fine  understanding,  you  have  established  the 
limits  of  truth  and  error,  and  that  afterwards 
there  appears  a  necessity  upon  you  of  believing 
stranger  things  than  those  you  have  contra^ 
dieted,  you  are  already  obliged  to  quit  your  liold 
and  to  acquiesce.  That  which  seems  to  me  so 
much  to  disorder  our  consciences,  in  the  com- 
motions we  are  now  in  concerning  religion,  is 
the  Catholics  dispensing  so  much  with  their 
belief.  They  fancy  they  appear  moderate  and 
wise  when  they  ^ive  up  to  the  Huguenots  some 
of  the  articles  m  question ;  but  besides  that 
they  do  not  discern  what  advantage  it  is  to 
those  with  whom  we  contend  for  us  to  begin 
to  give  ground  and  to  retire,  and  how  much 
this  animates  the  enemy  to  follow  up  his  blow, 
the  articles  which  they  select  as  the  most  in- 
diflferent  are  sometimes  of  very  great  import- 
ance. We  are  either  wholly  and  absolutely  to 
submit  ourselves  to  the  authority  of  our  eccle- 
siastical polity,  or  totally  throw  off  all  obedience 
to  it;  'tis  not  for  us  to  determine  what  and 
how  much  obedience  we  owe  to  it  And  this  I 
can  say,  having  myself  made  trial  of  it,  and 
having  formerly  taken  the  liberty  of  my  own 
swing  and  frmcy,  and  neglected  certain  of  the 
observations  of  our  church  which  seemed  to  me 
vain  and  unmeaning,  that,  coming  afterwards 
to  discourse  the  matter  with  learned  men,  I 
have  found  those  very  things  to  be  built  upon 
very  good    and   solid   foundation;   and   that 


Lord*s  sepulchre,  which  Hesperius  had  in  his  house;  fbr. 
according  to  St.  Austin,  one  of  his  priests  having,  at  the 
entreaty  of  Hesperius.  repaired  to  his  house  and  offered  the 
sacrifice  of  the  body  of  Christ,  and  having  prayed  earnestly 
to  God  to  put  a  stop  to  this  disturbance,  God  did  so  at  the 
very  instant.  As  to  the  earth  taken  fk-om  the  holy  sepul- 
chre, Hesperius  kept  it  suspended  in  bis  own  bedchamber, 
to  secure  him  ftom  the  insults  of  the  devils,  who  bad  been 
very  mischievous  to  his  slaves  and  cattle ;  for  though  he 
was  protected  against  the  evil  ipiriu  of  the  earth,  yet  this 
influence  did  not  extend  to  the  rest  of  his  fkmily. 
>  Cicero,  Tumc.  Qkcs.  i.  SL 
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nothinir  but  dalnes  and  ignorance  make  ua 
receive  them  with  less  reverence  than  the  rest 
Why  do  we  not  consider  what  contradictionB 
we  find  in  our  own  judgments,  how  many 
things  were  yesterday  articles  of  our  faith  that 
lo-dav  appear  mere  &bies1  Glory  and  curiosity 
are  the  scourges  of  the  soul ;  of  which  the  last 
prompts  us  to  thrust  our  noses  into  everything, 
and  the  other  forbids  us  to  leave  anything 
doubtful  and  undecided. 


CHAPTER  XXVII. 

OF  FRIENDSHIP. 

Haviho  observed  the  method  of  a  painter  I 
have,  that  serves  me,  I  had  a  mind  to  imitate 
his  way.  He  chooses  the  best  place,  the  middle 
of  a  pane],  wherein  to  draw  a  picture,  which  he 
finishes  with  his  utmost  care  and  art,  and  the 
empty  space  he  fills  with  grotesque,  odd,  fiin- 
tastic  fiffures,  without  any  grace  but  what  they 
derive  from  their  variety  and  the  extravagance 
of  their  shapes.  And,  m  truth,  what  are  these 
things  I  scribble,  other  than  grotesques,  mon- 
strous pieces  of  patchwork,  wiUiout  any  certain 
fiffure,  or  any  other  than  accidental  order, 
conerence,  or  proportion  ? 

Deftnit  in  pitoem  muher  formora  fuperne.!  -^ 

*•  That  a  lUr  woman*!  fkee  above  doUi  allow. 
But  in  a  fishes  tail  doth  end  below.** 

In  this  second  part  I  go  hand  in  hand  with 
my  painter,  but  fall  very  short  of  him  in  the 
first,  and  the  better;  my  power  of  handling 
not  being  such  that  I  dare  to  offer  at  a  fine 

Fiece  richly  painted  and  setoff  according  to  art 
have  therefore  thought  best  to  borrow  one  of 
Estienne  de  la  Boetie,'  and  such  a  one  as  will 
honour  and  adorn  all  the  rest  of  my  work; 
namely,  a  discourse  that  he  called  Voluntary 
Servitude,  which  others  have  since  further 
baptized  Le  Ck>ntre-Un,'  a  piece  written  in  his 
younger  years,  by  way  of  essav,  in  honour  of 
liberty  agfainst  tyrants,  and  which  has  since 
"been  m  the  hands  of  several  men  of  great  learn- 
ing and  judgment,  not  without  singular  and 
merited  commendation,  for  it  is  finely  written 
and  as  full  as  anything  can  possibly  be.  Yet 
I  may  confidently  sav  it  is  nir  short  of  what 
he  is  able  to  do;  and  if  in  that  more  mature 
age  wherein  I  knew  him,  he  had  taken  a 
design  like  this  of  mine,  to  commit  his  thoughts 


to  writing,  we  should  have  seen  a  great  many 
rare  things,  and  such  as  would  have  gone  very 
near  to  have  rivalled  the  best  writings  of  an- 
tiquity :  for  in  natural  parts,  especially,  I  know 
no  man  comparable  to  him.  But  be  has  left 
nothing  behind  him  save  this  treatise  only  (and 
that  too  by  chance,  for  I  believe  he  never  saw 
it  alter  it  first  went  out  of  his  hands),  and  some 
observations  upon  that  edict  of  January,^  made 
famous  by  our  civil  wars,  which  also  shall  else- 
where, peradventure,  find  a  place.  These  were 
all  I  could  recover  of  his  remains;  I,  to  whom, 
with  so  afl^tionate  a  remembrance,  upon  his 
death-bed,  he  by  his  last  will  bequeathed  his 
library  and  papers^  the  little  book  of  his  works 
only  excepted,  which  I  committed  to  the  press.* 
And  this  particular  obligation  I  have  to  this 
treatise  of  his,  that  it  was  the  occasioa  of  my 
first  coming  acquainted  with  him;  for  it  was 
showed  to  me  long  before  I  saw  him,  and  gave 
me  the  first  knowledge  of  his  name;  proving 
so  the  first  cause  and  foundation  of  a  fHendship 
which  we  afterwards  improved'and  maintained 
so  long  as  God  was  pleased  to  continue  us 
together,  so  perfect,  inviolate,  and  entire,  that 
certainly  the  like  is  hardly  to  be  found  in  story, 
and  amongst  the  men  of  this  age  there  is  no 
sign  nor  trace  of  any  such  thing.  So  manv 
concurrents  are  required  to  the  building  of  such 
a  one,  that  'tis  much  if  fortune  bring  it  but 

ionce  to  pass  in  three  ages. 

yX  There  is  nothing  to  which  nature  seems  so 
niuch  to  have  inclined  us  as  to  society ;  and  Aris- 
totle say^  that  good  legislators  had  more  respect 
to  friendship  than  to  justice.'-  Now  the  most 
supreme  point  of  its  perfection  >i8'  p^-^^  ^    . 


i  Horaee,  d$  JirU  Pott.  4. 

s  Vet  it  is  not  here ;  and  why  Montaigne  has  not  inaerted 
it  he  tells  us  at  the  end  of  the  chapter. 

>  Meaning  a  discourse  against  monarchy,  or  goTemment 
by  one  person  alone,  agreeably  to  what  Montaisne  says  at 
the  end  of  this  chapter,  "  That  if  Boetius  could  have  made 
his  option,  he  would  rather  have  been  born  at  Venice  than 
at  Sarlac.'* 

*  Promulgated  in  1563,  in  the  reign  of  Charles  IX.,  then  a 
minor.    This  edict  permitted  to  the  Huguenots  the  public 


this:  for  generaUy  all  those  that  ^^^Sa^i». 
pleasure,  profit,  public  or  private 
mterest,  create  and  nourish,  are  so  much  the 
less  noble  and  generous,  and  so  priendsiiip 
much  the  less  friendships,  by  how  does  not  tally 
much  they  mix  up  another  cause  {JJ'S^  *J}J 
and  design  than  friendship  itsel£  of  connection 
Neither  do  the  four  ancient  kinds,  dUtinguished 
natural,  sociable,  hospitable,  and  ^y^^^^ 
venerean,  either  separately  or  jointly  make  up 
a  true  and  perfect  friendship. 

That  of  children  to  parents  is  rather  respect: 
friendship  being  nourished  by  communication, 
which  cannot,  by  reason  of  the  great  disparity,  be 
betwixt  them ;  but  would  rather  perhaps  violate 
the  duties  of  nature;  for  neither  are  all  the 
secret  thoughts  of  fathers  fit  to  be  communi- 
cated to  children,  lest  it  beget  an  indecent 
fiimiiiarity  betwixt  them ;  nor  can  the  advices 


exercise  of  their  religion.  The  parliaroent  at  first  refiiMd 
to  register  it,  saying,  "  Nee  poesomus,  nee  debemua  ;**  but 
they  consented,  after  receiving  two  positive  orders  from  the 
king  on  the  subject.  The  edict  contains  a  rule  of  ccnduct 
for  the  Protestants,  which,  among  othd^  things,  directs  that 
*•  they  shaU  advance  nothing  against  the  Council  of  Nicea, 
against  the  symbol,  or  against  the  Old  and  New  Testa- 
ment." 

» It  was  published  at  Paris,  in  1571,  by  Pradarie  Morel.. 

'£tAjc9,viu.L 
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tad  reproofi^  which  is  one  of  the  principal 
offices  of  friendship,  be  properly  performed  by 
the  son  to  the  &ther.  There  are  some  coantries 
where  'tis  the  coetom  for  children  to  kill  their 
Others;  and  others  where  the  fathers  kill  their 
duldreo,  to  prevent  their  being  sometimes  an 
impediment  to  one  another  in  their  designs; 
and  moreover,  the  expectation  of  the  one  does 
natmally  depend  upon  the  ruin  of  the  other. 
There  liave  been  great  philosophers  who  have 
iQide  nothing  ci  this  tie  of  nature ;  as  Aristip- 
pits  for  one,  who,  being  pressed  hoobe  about  the 
aflection  he  owed  Ito  his  children,  as  being 
oome  from  him,  {Presently  fell  to  spit,  saying 
tfatt  also  came  from  him,  and  that  we  did  also 
breed  wonns  and  lice;'  and  that  other,  that 
Plutarch  endeavoured  to  reconcile  to  his  brother, 
"1  make  never  the  more  account  of  him/* 
said  he,  **for  coming  out  of  the  same  place/]* 
This  name  of  brother  does  indeed  carrv  with  it 
IB  amiable  and  affectionate  sound,  and  for  that 
reason  be  and  I  called  one  another  brothers.' 
Bot  the  complication  of  interests,  the  division 
of  estates,  the  raising  of  the  one  at  the  undoing 
of  the  other,  does  strangely  weaken  and  slacken 
the  fraternal  tie :  and  brothers  pursuing  their 
foitone  and  advancement  by  the  same  path, 
'tis  hardly  possible  but  they  must  of  necessity 
often  JQsUe  and  hinder  one  another.  Besides, 
vhy  should  the  correspondence  of  manners, 
putfl,  and  inclmations,  which  beget  true  and 
perfect  friendships,  always  meet  and  concur  in 
these  relatioDsl  The  fiither  and  the  son  may 
be  of  quite  contrary-  humours,  and  brothers 
,  be  witluat  any  manner  of  sympathy  in  their 
natorea  He  m  my  son,  he  is  my  fiither ;  but 
he  is  passionate,  ill-natured,  or  a  fooL  And 
nureover,  hy  how  much  these  are  friendships 
that  the  law  and  natural  obligation  impose 
«pap  us,  so  much  less  is  there  of  our  own 
choice  and  free  will,  which  free  will  of  ours 
baa  00  creation  properly  its  own  than  through 
a&ction  and  friendship.  Not  that  I  have  not  in 
my  own  person  experienced  all  that  can  possibly 
be  expected  of  that  kind,  having  had  the  best 
and  most  indulgent  fother,  even  to  an  exueme 
oU  age,  that  ever  was,  and  who  was  himself 
deseeded  from  a  family  for  manv  generations 
ftmouB  and  exemplary  for  brotherly  concord : 

Et  ipw 

Notm  in  Aratiw  aaimi  paternl.* 

**A»d  he  Umwlf  noted  tba  rest  above. 
TDWsrde  hie  brotbera  for  paternal  love.** 

We  are  not  here  to  bring  the  love  we  bear  to 
^omen,  though  it  be  an  act  of  our  own  choice, 
into  comparison ;  nor  rank  it  with  the  others. 
Its  fire,  I  confess, 

N«qiie  enim  eat  Dea  neaeia  nostri 
Qua  daleeno  curia  miaoet  amaritieoA  ;• 


*«  Nor  ia  my  goddeaf  ign'rant  what  I  am. 
Who  plaaaiog  lorrowa  mizea  with  my  flame  :** 

is  more  active,  more  eager,  and  more  sharp; 
but,  withal,  'tis  more  precipitous,  fickle,  moving 
and  inconstant:  a  fever  subject  to  intermission 
and  paroxysms,  that  has  hold  but  on  one  part  of 
us;  whereas,  in  friendship, 'tis  a  general  and  uni- 
versal fire,  but  temperate  and  equal,  a  constant 
and  steady  heat,  all  easy  and  smooth,  without 
poignaocy  or  roughness.  Moreover,  in  love, 
'tis  no  other  than  a  fi^intic  desire  for  that  which 
flies  firom  us: 

Come  aegue  la  lepre  il  caociatore 
Al  freddo,  al  caldo,  alia  montagna,  al  llto; 
Ne  pitt  la  etiroa  poi  che  preaa  vede; 
E  ioi  dietro  a  chi  fligge  aftetu  il  piede:* 

'**LilEe  huntera'that  the  flying  hare  pome 
0*er  bill  and  dale,  tbrougb  beat  and  morning  dew, 

•  Wliich  being  ta'em,  the  quarry  they  despiae. 
Being  only  pleaaed  in  following  that  which  fliea.** 

So  soon  as  ever  it  enters  into  the  terms  of 
friendship,  that  is  to  say,  into  a  concurrence  of 
desires,  it  vanishes  and  is  gone,  fruition  destroys 
it,  as  having  only  a  fl^ly  end,  subject  to 
satiety.  Friendship,  on  the  contrary,  is  enjoyed 
proportionably  as  it  is  desired,  and  only  grows 
up,  is  nourished  and  improves  by  enjoyment, 
as  being  spiritual,  and  the  soul  growi^  still 
more  perfect  by  use.  Under  this  perfect  friend- 
ship i  cannot  deny  but  that  the  other  vain 
aflfections  have,  in  my,  younger  years,  found 
some  place  in  my  thoughts,  to  say  nothing  of 
him,  who  himself  confesses  it  but  too  much  in 
his  verses:  so  that  I  had  both  these  passionsi 
bot  always  so  that  I  could  myself  well  enough 
distinguish  them,  and  never  in  any  degree  of 
comparison  with  one  another;  the  first  main- 
taining  its  flight  at  so  lofly  a  height  as  with 
disdain  to  look  down  and  see  the  other  flying 
at  a  &r  humbler  pitch  below. 

As  to  marriage,  besides  that  it  is  a  cove  .iNt 
the  making  of  which  is  only  free,  but  the  con- 
tinuance in  it  forced  and  compelled,  having 
another  dependance  than  that  of  our  own  free 
will,  and  a  bargain,  moreover,  commonly  con- 
tracted to  other  ends,  there  happen  a  thousand 
intricacies  in  it  to  unravel,  enough  to  break  the 
thread,  and  to  divert  the  current,  of  a  lively 
affection:  whereas,  friendship  has  no  manner 
of  bosinees  or  traffic  with  any  thing  but  itself; 
Moreover,  to  say  truth,  the  ordinary  talent  of 
women  is  not  such  as  is  sufiicient  to  maintain 
the  oonforence  and  communication  required  to 
the  support  of  this  sacred  tie;  nor  do  they 
appear  to  be  endued  with  firmness  of  mind  to 
endure  the  constraint  of  so  hard  and  durable  a 
knot  Doubtlees  if  there  could  be  such  a  free 
and  voluntary  &miliarity  contracted,  where  not 
only  the  souls  might  have  this  entire  fruition, 
but  the  bodies  also  might  share  in  the  alliance, 
and  the  whole  man  be  engaged  in  it,  the  friend- 


>  Uertloa,  <•  9Hi.       •  notarch,  an  Brotkerlf  Lnt, 

*  Tbat  la  to  say  that,  aceoiding  to  the  uaage  eataUiahed 

iBMoouigiie*e  time,  they  gave  one  another  the  atyle  of 

Motbeft,  M  it  waa  to  be  the  tokeb  and  pledge  of  the  Mend- 

ittp  which  UieyhMloontraeied.    And  upon  the  Hme  prin- 


ciple Mademoiielle  de  Oournay  styled  herself  Montaigne'a 

daughter,  and  not  because  Montague  married  bor  mother, 

aa  1  have  heaid  it  affirmed. 

«  Horace,  Od.  ii.  9, 6.  .  .  «.        ^j  ^ 

•  CatoL,  Iz.  7, 17.  '  AnoatOp  z.,  Btans^*^^ 
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ship  would  certainly  be  more  full  and  perfect; 
but  there  1b  do  example  that  this  sex  ever  arrived 

at  such  perfection,  and,  by  the 
a'jSnst'^'iiaiure  ®^"^^®°^ schools, is  whol ly rejected, 
very"  much  in  That  Other,  the  Grecian  license, 
use  among  the  justly  abhorred  by  our  manners, 
uSS^s  ^rom  having,  according  to  their 

opiuioa  of  it.      practice,  a  so  necessary  disparity 

of  age  and  difference  of  offices 
betwixt  the  lovers,  answers  as  little  to  the  per- 
fect union  and  harmony  of  the  lovers  that  we 
here  require.  Quis  est  enim  iste  amor  amu 
citia?  Cur  neque  deformem  adoUsceniem 
quUquam  amat^  neque  formomm  senem?^ 
"For  what  is  the  love  of  friendship  1  Why 
does  no  one  love  a  deformed  youth  or  a  comely 
'old  man  V*  The  very  picture  that  the  Academy 
presents  of  it  will  not,  as  I  conceive,  contradict 
me  when  I  say  that  the  first  fury  inspired  by 
the  son  of  Venus,  in  the  heart  of  the  lover, 
upon  the  siffht  of  blooming  youth,  to  which 
they  allow  all  the  insolent  and  passionate' efforts 
that  an  immoderate  ardour  can  produce,  was 
simply  founded  upon  an  external  beauty,  the 
ftlse  image  of  corporal  generation ;  for  upon 
the  soul  it  could  not  ground  this  love,  the  sight 
of  which,  as  yet,  lay  concealed,  ivas  but  now 
springing  up,  and  not  of  maturity  to  blossom, 
Which  fury,  if  it  seized  upon  a  mean  spirit, 
the  means  by  which  he  preferred  his  suit  were 
rich  presents,  advancement  to  dignities,  and 
other  such  trumpery,  which  they  by  no  means 
approve :  if  on  a  more  generous  soul  the  pur- 
suit was  suitably  generous,  by  philosophical 
instructions,  precepts  to  revere  religion,  to  d!)ey 
the  laws,  to  aie  for  the  good  of  his  country ;  by 
examples  of  valour,  prudence,  and  justice,  the 
lover  studying  to  render  himself  acceptable  by 
the  grace  a^  beauty  of  his  soul,  that  of  his 
body  being  long  since  faded  and  decayed, 
hopmg  by  this  mental  society  to  establish  a 


this  general  &miliarity  and  mutual  commuuity 
of  thoughts,  is  once  settled,  supposing  the 
sovereign  and  most  worthy  part  to  govern  and 
to  perform  its  proper  offices,  they  say  that 
thence  ffreat  utility  was  derived,  both  to  pri- 
vate and  public  concerns,  that  the  power  of 
countries  received  its  beginning  thence,  and 
that  it  w^as  the  chief  security  of  liberty  and 
justice.  Of  which  the  salutary  loves  of  Har- 
modus  and  Aristogiton  is  an  instance;  and, 
therefore,  it  is  that  they  called  it  sacred  and 
divine,  and  .conceived  that  nothing  but  the 
violence  of  tyrants  and  the  baseness  of  the 
common  people  was  inimical  to  it  In  short, 
all  that  can  be  said  in  favour  of  the  Academy 
is  that  it  was  a  love  which  ended  in  friendship ; 
which  well  enough  agrees  with  the  stoical 
definition  of  love :  Amorem  conatum  esse  ami' 
citixfaciendx  ex  pulchriiudinis  specie.*  "  That 
love  is  a  desire  of  contracting  friendship  from 
the  beauty  of  the  object" 

I  return  to  my  own  more  just  and  true 
description.  Omnino  amicitia,  corroboratis 
jam  conjirmatis  que  et  ingeniis,  et  tstatibus 
judicandas  sunL^  "Those  ^re  only  to  be 
reputed  friendships  that  are  fortified  and 
confirmed  by  judgment  and  length  of  time." 
For  the  rest,  what  we  commonly  call  friends 
and  friendships  are  nothing  but  an  acquaint- 
ance and  connection,  contracted  either  by 
accident  or  upon  some  design,  by  means  of 
which  there  happens  some  Tittle  intercourse 
betwixt  our  souls:  but,  in  the  friendship  I 
speak  of,   they   mingle   and    melt    into   one 

{>iece,  with  so  universal  a  mixture  that  there  is 
efl  no  more  sign  of  the  seam  by  which  they 
,'were  first  conjoine^' If  any  one  should  im- 

rrtune  me  to  give  a  reason  why  I  loved  him, 
feel  it  could  no  otherwise  be  expressed  than 
by  making  answer,  " Because  it  was  he; 
because  it  was  I."    There  is  beyond  what  I  am 


that  which  they  do  not  require  in  the  lover, 
namely  leisure  and  discretion  in  his  pursuit, 
they  strictly  require  in  the  person  loved ;  foras- 
much as  he  is  to  judge  of  an  internal  beauty, 
of  difficult  knowledge,  and  obscure  discovery, 
then  there  sprung  in  the  person  loved,  the 
desire  of  a  spiritual  conception  by  the  mediation 
of  a  spiritual  beauty.  This  was  the  principal, 
the  corporeal  but  an  accidental  and  secondary 
part,  all  contrary  to  the  lover.  For  this  reason 
they  prefer  the  person  beloved,  maintaining 
that  the  gods,  in  like  manner,  prefer  him  too, 
and  very  much  blame  the  poet  .^schylus  for 
having,  in  the  loves  of  Achilles  and  Patroclos, 
given  the  lover's  part  to  Achilles,  who  was  in 
the  first  flower  and  pubescencv  of  his  youth, 
and  the  handsomest  of  aA\  the  'Greeks.    After 


1  Cicero,  Ttue.  Qm».  iv.  33. 

*  Id.  ib.  iv.  34.  9  Id.  de  JtmicMA,  c.  90. 

<  In  the  collection,  before  mentioned,— Paris.  1571.    The 
following  are  some  of  the  veraee  apoken  of  by  Montaigne : 
Pnidentera  bona  para  vulgo  male  credula  null! 
Fidit  amicitis,  niii  quam  ezploraverit  etaa, 


more  firm  and  lasting  contract    When  thisj  -A^hle  to  say,  I  know  not  what  inexplicable  and 
courtship  came  to  its  effect,  in  due  season,  fi>il  inevitable  power  thjit  brought  on  this  ooioji.. 


We  sought  one  another  long  T)6fbre"''we  met, 
and  from  the  characters  we  heard  of  one 
another,  which  wrought  more  upon  our  affec- 
tions than  in  reason  mere  reports  should  do, 
and,  as  I  think,  by  som^  secret  appointment 
of  heaven;  we  embraced  each  other  in  our 
names;  and  at  our  first  meeting,  which  was 
accidentally  at  a  great  city  entertainment,  we 
found  ourselves  so  mutually  pleased  with  one 
another,  we  became,  at  once,  mutually  so 
endeared,  that  thence-forward  nothing  was 
so  near  to  us  as  one  another.'  He  wrote  an 
excellent  Latin  satire,  which  is  pointed,*  wherein 
he  excuses  and  explains  the  precipitateness  of 
our  intimacy,  so  suddenly  come  to  perfection. 
Having  so  short  a  time  to  continue,  as  being 
begun  so  late,  for  we  were  both  full  grown 


Et  vario  caauB  luetantem  ezereait  ma. 

At  nos  jungit  amor  paullo  magis  aonuiifl,  et  qni 

Nil  tanien  ad  summum  rRliqui  sibi  fecit  amorem  *  *  * 

Te,  Montaigne,  mihi  cauis  sociavit  in  omnei 

£t  natora  potens,  et  amoris  gratior  illex 

Virtue     *****.***. 
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men,  and  be  some  years  the  older,  there  was  no 
time  to  lose ;  nor  was  it  tied  to  conform  itself  to 
the  example  of  those  slow  and  regular  friend- 
^ps  that  require  so  many  precautious  of  a  long 
preliminary  conversation.  This  has  no  other 
idea  than  that  of  itself^  and  can  have  uo  relation 
but  to  it8el£  ^Tis  no  one  particular  oonsider- 
atioD,  nor  two^  nor  three,  nor  four,  nor  a 
thousand.  'Tis  I  know  not  what 
^«  rf°Si  quintessence  of  all  this  mixture 
foeiMWiipu  which,  seizing  my  whole  will, 

carried  it  to  plunge  and  lose 
itself  in  his;  and  that  having  seized  his  whole 
will,  brought  it,  with  equal  concurrence  and 
appetite,  to  plunge  and  lose  itself  in  mine.  I 
may  truly  say  lose,  reserving  nothing  to  our- 
selves that  was  either  his  or  mine.  '^  **"  ' 
When  J  melius,  in  the  presence  of  the  Roman 
Consuls,  who,  after  they  had  sentenced  Tiberius 
Gracchus,  prosecuted  all  those  who  had  any 
fiuniliarity  with  hun  also,  came  to  ask  Caius 
Bkfiius,  who  was  his  chief  friend  and  confidant, 
how  much  he  would  have  done  for  him?  he 
made  answer,  **A11  things.*'  "How!  All 
things  r  said  Lclius.  '*And  what  if  he  had 
commanded  you  to  fire  our  temples  1"  "He 
would  never  have  commanded  me  that,"  replied 
Blobiua.  ••  But  what  if  he  had  V  said  Lielius. 
"I  would  have  obeyed  him,"  said  the  other.* 
If  he  was  bo  perfect  a  friend  to  Gracchus  as 
the  histories  report  him  to  have  been,  there  was 
yet  no  necessity  of  oSending  the  Consuls  by 
such  a  bold  confession,  though  he  might*  still 
have  retained  the  assurance  he  had  of  Grac- 
chus*s  disposition.  Still  those  who  accuse  this 
answer  as  seditious,  do  not  well  understand  the 
my:<ter7 ;  nor  pre-suppose,  as  was  the  hcU  that 
he  had  Gracchus*s  will  in  his  sleeve,  both  by 
the  power  of  a  friend  and  the  perfect  knowledge 
he  had  of  the  man.  They  were  more  friends 
than  citizens,  and  more  friends  to  one  another 
than  either  friends  or  enemies  to  their  country, 
or  than  friends  to  ambition  and  innovation. 
Having  absolutely  given  up  themselves  to  one 
another,  each  held  absolutely  the  reins  of  the 
other^a  inclination,  which  thev  governed  by 
virtue,  and  guided  by  the  conduct  of  reason; 
which,  without  these,  it  is  not  possible  to  do, 
and,  therefore,  Blosius's  answer  was  such  as  it 
ought  to  have  been.  If  their  actions  flew  out 
of  the  handle,  they  were  neither,  according  to 
my  notion,  friends  to  one  another  nor  to  them- 
selves. As  to  the  rest,  this  answer  carries  no 
worse  sound  than  mine  would  do  to  one  that 
should  ask  me,  "If  your  will  should  com9iand 
you  to  kill  your  daughter,  would  you  do  it?" 
And  that  I  should  make  answer  that  I  would ; 
for  this  expresses  no  consent  to  such  an  act, 
Ibrasmuch  as  I  do  not,  in  the  least,  suroect  my 
own  will,  and  as  little  should  I  that  ot  such  a 


1  Rat.,  Xfotft  ^tt«  OrwedU,  e.  &    dc.  1>«  wfaUeiC  e.  9. 

>  Aulus  Gellius,  i.  3l  DiofenM  Laertius,  Im  the  Uft  ^ 
Bit,  attribttCct  Uiii  Mjing  to  that  wiae  man,  L  7,  as  Aria- 
toUe  bad  done  before,  in  hi*  RJkttorie,  ii.  13,  wbere  we  read 
Uie  aeoood  artieJe,  vis.  **Tliat  a  man  ifaoald  be  hated  aa  if 
■oine  day  Jmsllcr  he  ihoold  be  loTod;"  which  la  not  in 


friend.  'Tis  not  in  the  power  of  all  the  elo- 
quence in  the  world  to  dispossess  me  of  the 
certainty  I  have  of  the  intentions  and  resolu* 
tions  of  mine ;  nay,  no  one  action  of  his,  what 
face  soever  it  might  bear,  could  be  presented  to 
me,  of  which  I  could  not  presently,  and  at  first 
sight,  find  out  the  moving  cause.  Our  souls 
have  drawn  so  unitedly  together,  and  we  have, 
with  80  mutual  a  confidence,  laid  open  the  very 
bottom  of  our  hearts  to  one  another's  view, 
that  I  not  only  knew  his  as  well  as  my  own, 
but  should,  certainly,  in  any  concern  of  mine, 
have  trusted  my  interest  much  more  willingly 
with  him  than  with  myself.  Let  no  one,  there- 
fore, rank  common  friendship  with  such  a  one  as 
this.  I  have  had  as  much  experience  of  these 
as  another,  and  of  the  most  perfect 
of  their  kind ;  but  I  do  not  advise  ^^  ^^ 
that  any  should  confound  the  (headship, 
rules  of  the  one  and  the  other  ;^ 
for  they  would  find  themselves  much  deceived. 
In  ordmary  friendships  you  must  walk  bridle 
in  hand,  with  prudence  and  circumspection,  for 
in  them  the  knot  is  not  so  sure  that  a  man  may 
not  fiilly  depend  upon  its  not  slipping.  "  Love 
him,"  said  Chile,  "so  as  if  you  were  one  day 
to  hate  him ;  and  hate  him  so  as  you  were  one 
day  to  love  him."*  A  precept  tliat,  though 
abominable  in  the  soverei^  and  perfect  friend- 
ship which  I  speak  of,  is,  nevertheless,  very 
sound  as  to  ordinary  cases,  and  to  which  the 
saying  that  Aristotle  had  so  firequently  in  his 
mouth,  "O  my  friends,  there  is  no  friend,'** 
may  very  fitly  be  applied.  In  this  glorious 
commerce,  the  good  offices,  and  benefits,  by 
which  other  firiendships  are  sup- 
ported and  maintained,  do  not  frUnSfau 
deserve  so  much  as  to  be  men-  ^hj,^  ^re 
tioned,  and  are,  by  this  concur-  common, 
rence  of  our  wills,  rendered  of  no 
use.  As  the  kindness  I  have  for  myself  receives 
no  increase,  for  any  thing  I  relieve  myself 
withal,  in  time  of  need,  whatever  the  Stoics 
say,  and  as  I  do  not  find  myself  obliged  to 
myself  for  any  service  I  do  myself,  so  the  union 
of  such  friends,  being  really  perfect,  deprives 
them  of  all  idea  of  acknowledgment  of  such 
duties,  and  makes  them  loathe  and  banish  from 
their  conversation  these  words  implying  a 
diflference  and  distinction,  benefit,  obligation, 
entreaty,  thanks,  and  the  like.  All  things, 
wills,  thoughts,  opinions,  goods,  wives,  children, 
honour,  ami  life,  bein^,  in  efi^t,  common 
betwixt  them,  and  their  condition  being  no 
other  than  one  soul  in  two  bodies,  according  to 
the  very  proper  definition  of  Aristotle,^  uiey 
can  neither  lend  nor  give  any  thing  to  one 
another.  This  is  the  reason  why  the  law-givers, 
to  honour  marriage  with  some  imaginary  re- 
semblance of  this  divine  alliance,  interdict  all 


Diogenes  Laertius.    As  to  the  first  article,  '^That  a  man 
should  only  be  loved  as  if  he  were  some  day  to  be  hated.** 
Cicero  says  that  be  cannot  imaf^ine  soch  an  expression  came 
from  Bias,  one  of  the  seven  wise  men.    De  wimtcttii,  1ft. 
•  Laertias,  in  titi. 
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betwixt  man  and  wife;  inferring  by  that 
hat  all  should  belong  to  each  of  them,  and 
that  they  have  nothing  to  divide  between  or  to 
give  one  another.     If,  in    the  friendship  of 
which  I  speak,  one  could  give  to 
Id  p^fect  the  other,  the  receiver  of  the 

Si*^'^.  o^biijrf  benefit  would  be  the  man  that 
to  the  receiver,  obliged  his  friend;  for  each  of 
them,  above  all  things,  studying 
how  to  be  useful  to  the  other,  he  that  mMa 
the  occasion  is  the  generous  man,  in  givin?  his 
friend  the  satisfaction  of  doinff  that  which, 
above  all  things,  he  does  most  desire.  When 
the  philosopher,  Diogenes,  wanted  money,  he 
used  to  say  that  he  r^emanded  it  of  his  friends, 
not  that  he  demanded  it;*  and  to  let  you  see 
the  practice  of  this,  I  will  here  produce  an 
ancient  and  singular  example:  Eudamidas,  a 
Corintliian,  had  two  friends,  Charixenus,  a 
Syconian,  and  Aretheus,  a  Corinthian ;  this  man 
coming  to  die,  being  poor,  and  his  two  friends 
being  rich,  he  made  his  will,  after  this  manner : 
«I  ^ueath  to  Aretheus  the  maintenance  of 
my  m(^er,  to  support  and  provide  for  her  in 
her  old  age ;  and  toJCharixenus  J  bequeath  the 
care  of  marrying  my  daughter,  and  to  give  her 
as  good  a  portion  as  he  is  able ;  and  in  case  one 
of  these  chances  to  die,  I  hereby  substitute  the 
survivor  in  his  place,"*  They  who  first  saw 
this  will  made  tnemselves  veiy  merry  at  the 
contents;  but  the  heirs  being  inade  acquainted 
with  it,  accepted  the  legacies  with  ve^  ST^^ 
content;  and  one  of  them,  Charixenus,  aying 
within  five  days  after,  and  Aretheus  having 
thus  the  charge  of  both  devolved  solely  to  him, 
he  nourished  the  old  woman  with  very  great 
care  and  tenderness,  and,  of  five  talents  he  had, 
save  two  and  a  half  in  marriage  with  an  only 
daujp^hter  he  had  of  his  own,  and  two  and  a 
half  in  marriage  with  the  daughter  o£  Euda- 
midas, and  m  one  and  the  same  day  solemnized 
both  their  nuptials.  This  example  is  very  full 
to  the  point,  if  one  thing  were  not 


S!?S  ^^'     ^  ^  objected,  namely,  the  mul 
viiible. 


titudeof^ friends;  for  the  perfect 
friendship  I  speak  of  is  indivisible ; 
each  one  gives  himself  so  entirely  to  his  friend 
that  he  hi^  nothing  left  to  distribute  to  others: 
nay,  is  sorry  that  he  is  not  double,  treble,  or 
quadruple,  and  that  he  has  not  many  souls  and 
Biany  wills  to  confer  them  all  upcm  this  one 
TKe   Td'  object^.  Common  friendships  will 

friendshiM '^  admTt  of  divisbn,  one  may  love 
may  be  ahared  the  beauty  of  this,  the  good  hu- 
g^^y  roour  of  that  person,  the  Rberality 

^^  of  a  third,  the  paternal  aJQTection 

of  a  iburth,  the  fraternal  love  of  a  fifth,  and 
00  on.  But  this  friendship  that  possesses  the 
whole  soul,  and  there  rules  and  sways  with  an 
absolute  sovereignty,  can  admit  of  no  rival  If 
two,  at  the  same  time,  should  call  to  you  for 
succour,  to  which  of  them  would  you  run? 
Should  they  require  of  you  contrary  offices, 
how  could  you  serve  them  both  1    Should  one 


1  Luniiu,  to  vUd, 


s  Lacian,  TVxairy,  c  SS. 


commit  a  thmg  to  your  secresy  that  it  were  of 
importance  to  the  other  to  know,  how  would 
you  disengage  yourself?  The  one  particular 
friendship  disunites  and  dissolves  imr  vid 

all  other  obligations  whatsoever.  prhSS'Sicnd- 
The  secret  I  nave  sworn  not  to  ehip  dinoive* 
reveal  to  any  other  I  may,  with-  Sa^'^^"'" 
out  perjury,  communicate  to  him 
who  is  not  another,  but  myself  *Tis  miracle 
enough,  certainly,  for  a  man  to  double  himself 
but  3iey  that  talk  of  tripling,  talk  they  know 
not  of  what.  Nothing  is  extreme  that  has  its 
like ;  and  whoso  shall  suppose  tliat,  of  two,  I 
love  one  as  much  as  the  other,  that  they  love 
one  another  too,  and  love  me  as  much  as  I  love 
them,  does  multiply  into  a  society  that  which 
is  the  most  single  and  one  of  all  things,  and 
wherein,  moreover,  one  only  is  the  hardest 
thing  in  the  world  to  find.  The  remaining 
part  of  this  story  suits  very  well  with  what  I 
said  before;  for  Eudamidas,  as  a  bounty  and 
&vour,  bequeathes  to  his  friends  a  legacy  of 
emploving  themselves  in  his  service ;  he  leaves 
them  heirs  to  this  liberality  of  his,  which  con- 
sists in  ffiving  them  the  opportunity  of  conferring 
a  benefit  upon  him,  and,  aoubtless,  tiie  force  m 
friendship  is  more  eminently  apparent  in  this 
act  of  his  than  in  that  of  Aretheus.  In  short, 
there  are  efifects  not  to  be  imagined  nor  com- 
prehended by  such  as  have  no  experience  of 
them,  and  which  make  me  infinitely  honour 
and  admire  the  answer  of  that  young  soldier  to 
Cyrus,  bv  whom,  being  asked  how  much  he 
would  take  for  a  horse,  with  which  he  had  won 
the  prize  of  a  race,  and  whether  he  would 
exchange  him  for  a  kingdom?  "No,  truly, 
sir,"  saki  he,  *«  but  I  would  give  him  with  all 
my  heart  for  a  true  friend,  could  I  find  a  man 
worthy  of  that  relation."*  He  did  well  in 
saying,  cmdd  I  find^  for  though  a  man  may 
almost  everywhere  meet  with  men  sufficiently 
qualified  for  a  superficial  acquaintance,  yet,  in 
this,  where  a  man  is  to  deal  from  the  very 
bottom  of  his  heart,  without  any  manner  of 
reservation,  it  will  be  requisite  that  all  the 
wards  and  springs  be  true  and  plain,  and  per- 
fectly sure.  In  leagues  that  hold 
but  by  one  end,  we  have  only  to  what  »  neree- 

provide  airainst  the  imperfections  •^'y  ?"  ^^^: 
r.    4  *•     1     1  ^  ii_  *.    deraciee  and  in 

that   particularly    concern    that  domestic  ac- 
end.    It  can  be  of  no  importance  quaintaaoe. 
to  me  of  what  religion  my  phy- 
sician or  my  lawyer  is,  provided  the  one  be  a 
good  lawyer,  and  the  otner  a  good  physician ; 
this  C(Misideration  has  nothing  in  common  with 
the  offices  of  friendship,  and  I  am  of  the  same 
indififerency  in  the  domestic  acquaintance  my 
servants  must  necessarily  contract  with  me;  1 
never  enquire,  when  I  take  a  footman,  if  he  be 
chaste,  but  if  he  be  diligent;    and  am  not 
solicitous  if  my  chairman  be  given  to  gaming, 
so  be  be  strong  and  able,  or  if  my  cook  be  a 
swearer,  so  lie  be  a  good  cook.    I  do  not, 
however,  take  upon  me  to  direct  what  other 
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men  dioiiM  do  in  aoch  matten— there  are  tlioee 
tbat  meddle  enoiigh  with  that-— but  only  give 
IB  acooimt  of  what  I  do  myBdUi 

Mild wewitt eat:  Ubi,  ut  opai  est  fhcto,  fiu».i 

** TbM bis BiTpractifee been :  bat tboa may'it do 
What  thy  a&in  or  fhncy  prompt  thee  to.** 

At  table,  I  prefer  the  wit^  before  the 
|iave:  in  bed,  beauty  before  goodnees;  and 
m  common  disoourBe,  eloquence^  whether  or 
DO  there  be  nneerity  in  the  case.  And  as 
he>  that  was  (bund  aabride  upon  a  fltick*  playinff 
vith  his  children,  entreated  the  person  who  had 
nrprieed  him  in  that  posture  to  say  nothin^^  of 
it  tdl  he  himself  came  to  be  a  father,  sapposmg 
that  the  IbndaesB  that  would  then  poeseas  his 
own  soul  would  render  him  a  more  eoual  judge 
cf  soch  an  action,  so  I  also  could  wish  to  speak 
to  soch  as  have  bad  experience  of  what  I  say; 
though,  knowing  how  remote  a  thing  such  a 
fhendabipis  firom  the  common  practice,  and  how 
rarely  snah  is  to  be  found,  I  despair  of  meeting 
with  any  one  qualified  to  be  a  jud^  For 
even  the  discouiws  left  us  by  antiquity  epon 
this  subject  seem  to  me  flat  and  low,  in  com- 
parimn  of  the  sense  I  have  of  it,  and  in  this 
particular  the  effects  sarpasi  the  yery  precepts 
of  philosophy. 

mi  ego  contuWrim  Jucaado  lanoi  amico.* 

**  I  know  BO  pleamire  that  can  health  attend. 
Like  the  delifht  of  an  amuaing  friend.** 

Menander  of  old  declared  him  to  be  happy 
that  had  the  good  Ibrtuoe  to  meet  with  but  the 
riiadow  of  a  friend  ;^  and  doubtless  he  had  good 
reason  to  say  so,  especially  if  he  spoke  by  ex- 
perience :  for,  in  good  earnest,  if  I  compare  ail 
the  rest  of  my  life, — ^thoo^rh,  thanks  be  to  God, 
I  have  always  passed  my  time  pleasantly  enough 
and  at  my  ease,  and,  the  loss  of  such  a  friend 
excepted,  free  fVom  ainr  pievous  affliction,  and 
in  great  tranquillity  of^mind,  having  been  con- 
tented with  my  natural  and  original  conve- 
niences and  advantages,  without  being  solicitous 
after  others, — If  I  should  compare  it  all,  I  say, 
with  the  fbur  years  I  had  the  happiness  to  enjoy 
the  sweet  society  of  this  excellent  man,  ^tis 
nothing  but  smoke,  but  an  obscure  and  tedious 
night    From  the  day  that  I  lost  him. 


Sanper  boooraUini  (aie  IN  voluistial)  batobo,* 

~  Whieh.  alnce  tit  hMiTeo*s  decree,  thoJdrtoo  levara, 
I  ahaU  lMieat«  bat  aver  «baU  revwe/' 

I  have  only  led  a  sorrowful  and  languishing 
life ;  and  the  very  pleasures  that  present  them- 
aelves  to  me,  instead  of  administering  anything 


«L2.98. 
Ftataieh.  fo  vtO. 
iBorM9e,SWLL&44. 

•  Tenmoe,  MtntmL,  L  97.  Bfoauifne  has  here  made 
mat  fittle  vafiatiofi  in  Tenaoe*a  woida,  (br  the  take  of  ap> 
ffyiag  tbm  to  bumiti^cx. 


of  ooosolation^  donUe  my  affliction  for  his  loss. 
We  were  halves  throughout,  and  to  that  degree 
that,  methinka,  by  outliving  him  I  defraud  mm 
of  his  part. 

Nee  Job  ease  ulla  me  volaptate  hie  frni 

DecreTi,  taatieper  dam  iUe  abeet,  mene  partieepi^ 

**  No  pleaaing  thought  shall  e*er  my  soul  employ 
While  be  is  absent  who  was  all  my  Joy.** 

I  was  so  accustomed  to  be  always  his  second 
in  all  places,  and  in  all  things,  that,  methinks^ 
I  am  no  more  than  half  a  man,  and  have  but 
half  a  being. 

Illam  mee  si  partem  anlma;  tolit 
Maturior  Tis,  quod  moror  altera  f 

Nee  carius  cqad,  nee  sapetstea  t 

Integer.    Illo  dies  utramque 
Duxit  rainam.T 

**  For.  since  that  half  my  soal  was  snatched  away 
By  riper  age,  why  does  the  other  stay  7 
Which  now*s  not  dear,  nw  truly  does  survive 
Tliat  day  our  double  niin  did  contrive.*' 

There  is  no  act  or  imagining  of  mine  wherein 
I  do  not  miss  him.  For  as  he  surpassed 
me  by  infinite  degrees  m  virtue  and  all  other 
accomplishments,  so  he  also  did  in  all  offices 
of  fi-iendship. 

dais  desiderio  sit  pudor,  hut  modos 
Tarn  cari  capitis  1* 

«*  Vfky  abooU  we  stop  the  flowing  tear  f 
Why  Uush  to  weep  for  one  so  dear  r* 

O  misero  frater  adempte  mihl  I 
Omnia  tecum  und  periemni  gaudia  noatra, 

Que  tuur  in  Titd,  datcis  alebat  amor. 
Tu  mea,  tn  moriens  ftegisti  oommoda,  frater; 

Tecum  una  tota  est  noatra  sepulta  anima : 
Cuius  ego  interitu  tota  de  mente  fbgavi 

HflBc  studia,  atque  omnes  delicias  anlmi. 

Alloquar  ?  audiero  nunqoam  tna  verba  loqoentet&t 

Nuiiquam  ego  te,  vita  frater  amabilior, 
Aspiciam  posthacT  at  oerte  aemper  amaboJ> 

"  Ah  1  brother,  what  a  life  did  I  commence, 
From  that  sad  day  when  thou  wcrt  snatched  from  henee  I 
Those  Joys  are  vanished  which  my  heart  onee  knew. 
When  In  sweet  convene  all  our  moments  flew: 
With  thee  departing,  my  good  fbrtune  fled, 
And  all  my  soal  is  flfbless  since  thou'rt  dead. 
The  Muses  at  thy  (lin'ral  I  fbrsook. 
And  of  all  Joy  my  leave  fbr  ever  took. 
Dearer  than  liib !  am  I  so  wratehed  then. 
Never  to  hear  or  speak  to  thee  again  1 
Nor  see  those  lips,  now  froaen  up  by  death  f 
Yet  I  will  love  thee  to  my  latest  bteaih  I** 

Bot  let  US  hear  a  boy  of  sixteen  speak:—- 
In  this  place  I  had  intended  to  have  inserted 
his  Memoirs  upon  the  famous  edict  of  January ; 
bot  as  I  have  since  found  that  thejr  are  already 
printed,'^  and  with  a  malicious  design,  by  some 
who  make  it  their  business  to  molest  and  en- 
deavour to  subvert  the  state  of  our  government, 
not  caring  whether  they  mend  and  reform  it  or 


f  Heraee.  Od.  K.  17.  S.  •  U.  i.  94.  L 

•  CatulluB,  Izviii.  90.  lav.  9. 

«  Stephen  de  la  Bo«Ue*s  TVaM  it  la  tknUmdt  rtitm^W 
was  printed  for  the  flfst  time  in  1578»  in  the  ibiid  voluma 
of  the  Mimtiru  de  f  Estat  de  Is  Frmmee  e&u$  CkarUe  TX 
Tlie  second  Utle  of  this  work,  Le  QnUr'un  (translated  by 
De  Thou,  JhU'HeneHea*),  is  rendered  by  Vernier,  in  his 
AMcs  tur  lea  Eeeaie  de  MnUMgne^  **  Lu  QaaCrsf  Cbalrs 
mi.**-* curious  blunder.  .      r\r\n\^ 
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no;  and  th&t  they  have  mixed  up  this  writing 
of  his  with  others  of  their  own 
ApoiJHO^^of         leaven,  I  desist  from  that  purpose. 
BoiiUe.  But   that   the   memory  of  the 

author  may  not  suffer  with  such 
as  were  not  acquainted  with  his  principles,  I 
here  give  them  to  understand  that  it  was  written 
by  him  in  his  very  early  years,  and  that  by  way 
of  exercise  only,  as  a  common  theme  that  has 
been  tumbled  and  tossed  about  by  a  thousand 
writers.  1  make  no  question  but  that  he 
himself  believed  what  he  wrote,  being  so  con- 
scientious that  way  that  he  would  not  so  much 
as  lie  in  jest:  and  I  moreover  know  that,  could 
it  have  been  in  his  own  choice,  he  would  rather 
have  been  bom  at  Venice  than  at  Sarlac,  and 
he  had  reason:  but  he  had  another  maxim 
sovereignly  imprinted  in  his  soul,  religiously  to 
obey  and  submit  to  the  laws  under  which  he 
was  born.  There  never  was  a  better  citizen, 
nor  more  anxious  for  his  country's  peace; 
aeither  was  there  ever  a  greater  enemy  to  all 
the  commotions  and  innovations  of  his  time: 
80  that  he  would,  without  doubt,  much  rather 
have  employed  his  talent  to  the  extinguishing 
of  those  civil  flames  than  have  added  any  fud 
to  them:  for  he  had  a  mind  framed  to  the 
model  of  better  a^.  But  in  exchange  of  this 
serious  piece,  I  will  present  you  with  another 
of  a  more  gay  and  frolic  air  from  the  same 
band,  and  writ  the  same  age. 


CHAPTER  XXVIII. 

NINE  AND  TWUNTT  80KNET8  OF  SSTUCNNX    DE 
LJL  BOKTIE. 

To  Madame  de  Grammontf  CoujUeu  of 
Chtissen. 

Madam,  I  oflfer  you  nothing  of  mine,  either 
because  it  is  already  yours,  or  because  I  find 
nothing  in  my  writings  worthy  of  you.  But  I 
have  a  great  desire  that  these  verses,  into  what 
part  of  the  world  soever  they  may  travel,  may 
carry  your  name  in  the  front,  for  the  honour 
will  accrue  to  them,  by  having  the  great  Cori- 
sande  d'Andoms  for  their  safe  conduct'  I 
conceive  this  present,  madam,  so  much  the 
more  proper  for  you,  both  by  reason  there  are 
few  ladies  in  France  who  are  so  good  judges  of 
poetry  and  make  so  good  use  of  it  as  you  do; 
as  also  that  there  is  none  who  can  give  it  the 
spirit  and  life  you  can,  by  that  incomparable 
voice  nature  has  added  to  your  other  perfect 
tions.  These  verses,  madam,  deserve  your 
esteem,  and  you  will  concur  with  me  in  this, 
that  Gascony  never  yielded  any  with  more 


1  Diana,  Yiscounten  of  Louvigni.  mrnamed  the  JVur 
Ooritande  of  Andouini,  married  in  1M7  Philibert,  Count  of 
Orammont  and  Gaictae,  who  died  at  the  siege  of  La  Fdre,  in 
1580.  Andouina,  or  Andoins,  was  a  Barony  of  Beam,  three 
leagues  from  Pau.  The  King  of  Navarre,  afterwards 
Henry  IV.,  ftU  in  love  with  the  fair  widow,  and  at  one  time 
had  even  an  idea  of  marrying  her.    Count  Hamilton,  in 


invention,  finer  expression,  or  that  more  evi- 
dently show  themselves  to  have  flowed  from  a 
master-hand.  And  be  not  jealous  then  that 
you  Iiave  but  the  remainder  of  what  I  published 
some  ^ears  since,  under  the  name  of  Monsieur 
de  Foix,  your  worthy  kinsman;  for  certainly 
these  have  something  in  them  more  sprightly 
and  luxuriant,  as  being  written  in  a  greener 
youth,  when  he  was  enflamed  with  a  certain 
noble  ardour,  madam,  of  which  I  will  tell  you  in 
your  ear.  The  others  were  written  since,  when 
he  was  a  suitor,  in  honour  of  his  wife,  and 
already  smack  somewhat  of  matrimonial  cold« 
ness.  And,  for  my  part,  I  am  of  the  same 
opinion  with  those  who  hold  that  poetrjr  appears 
nowhere  so  gay  as  in  a  wanton  and  irregular 
subject 

[These  nine'and'tiDenty  sonnets  that  were 
inserted  here,  are  since  fninted  tifith  Boelie^s 
other  works.  They  are  very  indifferent  com- 
positions^  being  little  else  than  amorous  com-- 
plaints,  expressed  in  a  rough  style,  exhibiting 
the  foUies  and  outrages  of  a  restless  passion, 
overgorged  as  it  were,  with  jealousies,  fears, 
and  suspicions.  Indeed,  Montaigne  himself, 
in  the  editions  subsequent  to  that  of  15^, 
omits  them,  obserting,  *<  These  verses  are  to  be 
found  elsewhere,^^ 


CHAPTER  XXIX. 

or  MODERATION. 

As  though  we  had  an  infectious  touch,  we,  by 

our  manner  of  handling,  corrupt 

things  that  in    themselves  are  Whether 

laudable  and   good.    We   may  Si'teSS^ 

grasp  virtue  so  hard  that  it  be-  sought  after. 

comes  vice,  if  we  embrace  it  too 

eagerly  and  with  too  violent  a  desire.     Those 

who  say  there  is  never  any  excess  in  virtue, 

forasmuch  as  it  is  no  virtue  when  it  once 

becomes  excess,  only  play  upon  word& 

Insani  sapiens  nomen  ferat,  squns  iniqui. 
Ultra  quam  satis  est  virtutem  si  petat  ipsam.* 

**  Mad  grow  the  wise,  the  Just  uqjust  are  found, 
Whea«'en  to  virtue  they  prescribe  no  bound.** 

This  is  a  subtle  consideration  m  philosophy. 
A  man  may  both  be  too  much  in  love  with 
virtue  and  be  excessive  in  a  Just  action.  Holy 
Writ  agrees  with  this:  "Be  not  wiser  than 
you  should,  but  be  soberly  wise."^  I  hare 
known  a  great  man  prejudice  the  opinion  men 
had  of  his  religion,  by  pretending  to  be  devout 


his  I^fUitU  to  OnaU  CtrammmUf  thus  reminds  him  of  bis 
illustrious  ancestors  :— 

"  Honneur  des  rives  ^loign^es 
Oa  Corisande  vit  le  Jour,"  Jtc 
•  Horace.  ]^i»L  i.  6-1& 
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Ill 


bejond  all  examples  of  others  of  his  condition.' 
I  love  temperate  and  moderate  nature.    An 

immoderate  zeal,  even  for  that 
i»iT»"ih!Ji"'*  ^^^^^  »  go«J>  though  it  does  not 
whirh  ii  good,     ofiend,  does  astonish  me,  and  puts 

me  to  study  what  name  to  give 
it.  Neither  the  mother  of  Pausanias,'  who  was 
the  first  suggester  of  her  son^s  death,  and  lay 
the  first  stone  towards  it;  nor  Posthumius,  the 
dictaun-,  who  put  his  son  to  death,  whom  the 
ardour  of  youth  had  pushed  upon  the  enemy  a 
httle  before  the  rest  ii  his  squadron  f  appear  to 
me  80  just  as  strange;  and  I  should  neither 
advise,  nor  like  to  iollow,  a  virtue  so  savage 
m  itself,  and  that  costs  so  dear.  The  archer 
that  shoots  over  the  mark  misses  as  much  as  he 
that  fidls  short;  and  'tis  equally  troublesome 
to  my  eyes  to  look  up  at  a  great  H^ht  as  to 
look  down  into  a  dark  abyss.  Callicles,  in 
Plato,*  says  that  the  extremity  of  philosophy 
is  hurtful,  and  advises  not  to  dive  into  it  beyond 
the  limits  of  profit;  that  taken  moderately  it  is 
pleasant  and  useful,  but  that  ia  the  extreme  it 
renders  a  man  brutish  and  vicious;  a  contemner 
of  religion  and  the  common  laws;  an  enemy 
to  civil  conversation  and  all  human  pleasures; 
incapable  of  all  public  administration;  unfit 
either  to  assist  others  or  to  relieve  himself;  and 
a  fit  object  to  be  injured  and  afifronted  without 
remedy.  He  says  true,  lor  in  its  excess  it 
enslaves  our  natural  freedom,  and  by  an  im- 
pertinent subtlety  leads  us  out  of  the  &ir  and 
beaten  way  that  nature  has  traced  out  for  us. 

The  love  we  bear  to  our  wives  is 

dinnity.  thmks  fit  to  corb  and  restram  iL 

As  I  remember,  I  have  read  one 
place  of  St.  Thomas  of  Aquin,  where  he  con- 
demns majriage  within  any  of  the  forbidden 
degreesg — for  this  reason,  am<nipfst  others,  that 
there  is  danger  lest  the  friendship  a  man  bears 
u>  such  a  woman  should  be  immoderate ;  for  if 
the  conjugal  afiection  be  fiill  and  perfect  betwixt 
them,  as  it  ought  to  be,  and  that  it  be  over 
and  above  surcharged  with  that  of  kindred 


too,  there  is  no  doubt  but  such  an  addition  will 
carry  the  husband  beyond  the  bounds  of  reason.'^ 

Those  sciences  that  regulate 
the  manners  of  men,  divinity  and  ^JIJ,"^^^*"^, 
philosophy,  will  have  a  say  in  tate'^eveiy*^ 
everything.    There  is  no  action  uung. 
so  private  that  can  escape  their 
inspection   and  jurisdiction.     They  are  best 
skilled  who  themselves  can  regulate  and  control 
their  liberty ;  and  not  be  like  women  who  are 
ready  enough  to  expose  their  persons  for  an 
amorous  embrace,  though  they  are  too  shy, 
forsooth,  to  do  so  to  the  physician,  however 
great  the  need.    Let  me,  Uierefore,  in  behalf 
of  these  sciences,  teach  those  husbands,  if  such 
there  be,  who  are  too  sensual,  this  lesson — that  , 
the  very  pleasures  they  enjoy  in  their  converse 
with  their  wives  are  reproachable,  if  immode* 
rate;  and  that  a  licentious  and  riotous  abuse 
of  them  is  a  fault,  as  much  as  an  illicit  embrace. 
Those  immodest  tricks  and  postures  that  th^ 
first  ardour  suggests  to  us  in  this  afi&ir  are  not 
only  indecently  but  prejudicially  practised  upon 
our  wives.    IJet  them  at  least  learn  impudence 
from  another  hand ;  they  are  always  apt  enough 
for  our  business,  and  I,  for  my  part,  always 
went  the  plain  way  to  work.  - 

Marriage  is  a  solemn  and  religious  con* 
nection,  and  therefore  the  pleasure  we  extract 
thence  should  be  sober  and  serious,  and  mixed 
with  a  certain  degree  of  gravity;  it  should  be 
'  a  kind  of  discreet  and  conscientious  pleasure. 
And  the  chief  end  of  it  being  generation,  some 
make  a  question  whether,  when  men  have 
not  that  object  in  view,  as  when  their  wives 
are  superannuated  or  already  with  child,  it 
be  lawfiil  to  embrace  them.  'Tis  homicide, 
according  to  Plato;'  and  certam  nations  (the 
Mahometan  amongst  others)  abominate  all 
conjunction  with  women  with  child,  and  so  do 
others  with  women  in  their  course&  Zenobia 
would  never  admit  her  husband  for  more  than 
one  encounter,  after  which  she  left  him  to  his 
own  swing  for  the  whole  time  of  her  concep- 
tion, and  not  till  after  that  would  again  receive 


1  It  b  likely  that  Montaifne  means  Heorj  HI.  of 
FVmnce.  The  C«nliaAl  iTOaMt.writ  ing  to  Louisa,  bis  queen 
clovsjfer,  told  her,  in  bis  frank  manner,  that  be  bad  lived  as 
macb  or  more  like  a  monk  than  a  monareh.  (Letter  xxiii.) 
—And  Sextos  Quintus,  speaking?  of  that  prince  one  day  to 
xi^*  Cardinal  de  Joyeose,  protector  of  the  aflhlrs  of  France, 
»it{  ro  him  pleasanUy.  **There  is  nothing  Chat  your  king 
haib  not  done,  and  dooMiot  do  still,  to  be  a  monk,  nor  any 
tfainf  that  I  have  not  done  not  to  be  a  iQOnk."  See  the 
notf  by  Amelot  dc  la  Housaaye  upon  the  WOrds  of  the  Car* 
dtna]  dXIismt,  just  now  mentioned,  p.  74,  torn.  i.  of  tlie 
Cardinal  d'OssafS  LatUn,  Paris.  16aa 

^  Mnotaifne  wouM  here  give  us  to  understand,  upon  the 
a«itbnrity  of  Diodorus  of  Sicily,  that  Pausnnias's  mother 
rate  tb3fii«t  bint  of  the  punishment  that  was  to  be  inflicted 
on  her  son.  "■  Pausanias  (says  this  historian)  perceiving 
that  the  Epbori  and  some  other  Laeednmonians  aimed  at 
apprehending  him,  got  the  start  of  ibem.  and  went  and  took 
nnetaary  in  Minerva^s  temple ;  and  the  Lacedemonians 
btiQf  doubtftil  whether  they  ought  to  take  him  thence,  in 
VKiUtion  of  the  franchise  there,  it  is  said  that  bis  own  mo- 
tbfT  came  herself  to  the  temple,  but  spoke  nothing,  nor  did 
SJiv  thinjT.  more  than  lav  a  piece  of  brick,  which  she  brought 
with  her,  on  the  threshold  of  the  temple,  wtiich,  when  she 
bad  done,  she  n-turned  home.  The  Lacediemnnians,  taking 
the  luut  from  the  motber,  caused  the  gate  of  the  temple  to 


be  walled  up,  and  by  this  means  starved  Pausanias,  so  that 
he  died  with  hunger,  4cc.*'  The  name  of  Pausanias's 
mother  was  Alcithea,  as  we  are  informed %y  Thucydides's 
scholiast,  who  only  says  that  it  was  reported  that  when 
they  set  about  walling  up  the  gates  of  the  chapel  in  whicU 
Pausanias  had  taken  reruge,  his  mother  Alcithea  laid  the 
first  stone. 

*  Opinions  differ  as  to  the  truth  of  this  matter.  Livy 
thinks  he  has  good  authority  for  rejecting  it,  because  it  does 
not  appear  in  history  that  Posthumius  was  branded  with  it, 
as  T.  Manlitts  was,  about  100  years  after  his  lime ;  for  Man* 
lius  having  put  his  son  to  death  for  the  like  cause,  obtained 
the  odious  name  of  lmperinsus,an(1  isince  that  timeJKis/ia»4 
Imperia  has  been  used  as  a  term  to  signify  orders  that  are 
too  severe.  *-  Manliona  Imperia"  says  Livy,  "  were  not 
only  horrible  for  the  time  present,  but  of  a  bad  example  r:> 
posterity."  And  this  historian  mak^  no  doubt  but  sura 
commands  would  have  been  actually  styled  Postkumia^ia 
Imperia,  if  Posthumius  bad  been  the  first  who  set  so  ba»* 
barous  an  example.  (T.  Livius,  iv.  »,  and  viii.  7.)— B*  C, 
however,  Montaigne  has  Valerius  Maximus  on  bis  si 4c, 
who  says  expressly  that  Posthumius  caused  bis  son  to  be 
put  to  death,  ii.  76 ;  and  Diodorus  of  Sicily,  xii.  19. 

*  In  the  Oorgifu. 

ft  St.  Thomas  Aquinas,  Snun^  Secundte,  qucs.  154,  art.  A. 
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him.  A  noble  and  worthy  example  of  conjugal 
continency.'  St  was  doubtless  rrom  some  las- 
civious poet,  and  one  that  himself  was  in  great 
distress  for  a  little  of  this  sport,  that  Plato 
bonowed  this  story  :^  that  Jupiter  was  one 
day  80  hot  upon  his  wife  that,  not  having  so 
much  patience  as  till  she  could  get  to  the 
couch,  ne  threw  her  upon  the  floor,  where  the 
vehemence  of  pleasure  made  him  Ibrget  the 
great  and  important  resolutions  he  had  but 
newly  taken  with  the  rest  of  the  cfods  in  his 
celestial  council,  and  to  boast  that  he  had  had 
as  good  a  bout  as  when  he  got  her  maiden- 
head unknown  to  her  parent^ 
The  Kings  of  Persia  were  wont  to  invite  their 

wives  to  the  beginning  of  their 
vnnM  of  th«  festivals ;  but  when  the  wine  be- 
toTi^Wdi  It  S^^  to  work  in  good  earnest, 
tJuir  feiUvaii.     and  that  they  were  to  give  the 

reins  to  pleasure,  they  sent  them 
back  to  their  private  apartment,  that  they  mi^ht 
not  participate  of  their  immoderate  lust,  sending 
fbr  other  women  in  their  stead,  with  whom 
they  were  not  obliged  to  so  great  a  deccvum 
and  respect.  All  pleasures,  and  all  sorts  of 
mtifications,  are  not  properly  and  fitly  con- 
ferred upon  all  sorts  of  persons,  fipaminondas 
had  imprisoned  a  young  man  for  certain  de- 
bauches ;  Pelopidas  requested  he  might  be  set 
at  liberty,  which  Epaminondas  denied  to  him, 
but  granted  it  at  the  first  word  to  a  wench  of 
his,  who  made  the  same  intercession ;  saying, 
**  That  it  was  a  gratification  due  to  such  a  one 
as  she,  but  not  to  a  captain.*^  Sophocles  being 
joint  pnetor  with  Pericles,  seeing  a  fine  boy 
.^asB  by,  **0!  what  a  handsome  boy  is  that,'* 
jBaid  he.  '*It  would  be  well  enough  for  any 
•other  than  a  pnetor,"  answered  Pencles,  **  who 
ought  not  only  to   have  his  hands,  but  his 

eves  chaste.**^  jElins  Verus,  the 
Conjuf ai  loTB  Emperor,  answered  his  wife,  who 
ao^mpAnied  reproached  him  fbr  his  amours 
iLlth  respect.       With  Other  women,  that  he  did 

it  ufwn  a  conscientious  account, 
inasmuch  as  marria^  was  a  state  of  honour 
and  dignity,  not  of  wanton  and  lascivious 
desire.^  And  our  ecclesiastical  history  preserves 
the  memoiy  of  that  woman  in  great  veneration 
who  parted  from  her  husband  because  she 
would  not  comply  with  his  indecent  and  inor- 
dinate desire.  In.  fine,  there  is  no  so  just  and 
lawful  pleasure  wherein  intemperance  and  excess 
is  not  to  be  condemned. 
But,  in  truth,  is  not  man  a  most  miserable 

creature  the  while  ?  It  is  scarce, 
Manamiae-  by  his  natural  condition,  in  his 
rabie  creature,     j^^er  to  taste  one  pleasure  pure 

and  entire ;  and  yet  he  must  be 


1  TVebeUioa  Pollio,  TVi^int.  T^m%,,  c  30. 

*  Montaigne  here  laagha  at  Homer  without  thinking  of 
it,  for  this  fiction  is  talcen  flrom  the  IHad,  ziv.  194.  Bee 
Plato's  Republic,  iit.  433.  If  Montaigne  bad  looked  into 
Homer  he  would  not  have  been  so  mistaken  aa  lie  has  been 
in  ■ome  cireumstances  of  this  aiikir. 


oontrivinff  doctrines  and  precepts  to  curtaD  that 
little  he  has.  He  is  not  yet  wretched  enough, 
unless  by  art  and  study  he  augments  his  own 
misery.  " 

Fortune  miaeras  aazimaa  arte  viae.* 

"  We  with  miafortane  Against  onnelvos  take  part. 
And  our  own  mioeries  iacreaae  by  art.^ 

Human  wisdom  makes  as  ill  use  of  her  talent, 
when  she  exercises  it  in  lessening  the  number 
and  sweetness  of  those  pleasures  Uiat  are  natu- 
rallv  our  due,  as  she  employs  it  fitvouFably  and 
well  in  artificially  disguising  and  tricking  oat 
the  ills  of  life,  to  alleviate  Uie  sense  of  them. 
Had  I  ruled  the  roast,  I  should  have  taken  an- 
other and  more  natural  conrse,  which,  to  say 
the  truth,  is  both  convenient  and  sacred,  and 
should,  peradventure,  have  been  able  to  have 
limited  it,  too;  notwithstanding  that  both  our 
spiritual  and  corporal  physicians,  as  by  compact 
betwiict  themselves,  can  find  no  other  way  to 
cure,  nor  other  remedy  for  the  infirmities  of  the 
body  and  the  soul,  than  what  is  oft-times  worse 
than  the  disease,  by  tormenting  us  more,  and 
by  adding  to  our  miaerv  and  pain.  To  this  end 
watchinffs,  fastings,  hair-shirts,  remote  and 
solitary  banishments,  perpetual  imprtsonmentB, 
whips,  and  other  afflictions,  have  been  intrc^ 
duced  amongst  men:  but  so  that  they  should 
carry  a  sting  with  them,  and  be  real  afflictions 
indeed ;  and  not  fall  out  so  as  it  once  did  to  one 
Gallk),  who  having  been  sent  an  exile  to  the 
Isle  of  Lesbos,  news  was  not  long  after  brought 
to  Rome  that  he  there  lived  as  merry  as  the  day 
was  long;  and  that  what  had  been  enjoined 
him  for  a  penance  turned  to  his  greatest  plea- 
sure and  satisfaction.  Whereupon  the  Senate 
thought  fit  to  recal  him  home  to  his  wife  and 
family,  and  confine  him  to  his  own  house,  to 
accommodate  their  punishment  to  his  feeling 
and  apprehension.^  For  to  him  whom  fasting 
would  make  more  healthful  and  more  sprightly, 
and  to  him  to  whose  palate  fish  was  more  ac- 
ceptable than  flesh,  these  would  be  no  proper  nor 
salutary  recipe ;  no  more  than  in  the  other  sort 
of  physic,  where  the  drags  have  no  efi^t  upon 
him  who  swallows  them  with  appetite  and  plea- 
sure. The  bitterness  of  the  potion,  and  the 
abhorrence  of  the  patient,  are  necessary  circum- 
stances to  the  operation.  The  nature  that 
would  eat  rhubarb  like  buttered  turnips,  wouM 
fi-ustrate  the  use  and  virtue  of  it ;  it  must  be 
something  to  trouble  and  disturb  the  stomach 
that  must  purge  and  cure  it  And  here  the 
common  rule,  that  things  are  cnred  by  their 
contraries,  fkils;  for  in  this,  one  ill  is  cured  by 
another. 


>  Plutarch,  HttrwU.  to  Ums  «to  maiMf «  State  4f«ira. 
4  Cieero,  C#o.,  i.  40. 
B  iElian.  Spart.  in  viU. 
•  ProperMus,  lii.  7. 38. 
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Tht  McritMof 
kanaa  fleth  a 
practice  for- 
merly io  almoct 


JsDW  pcactiaaa 
ia  the  aew 


This  Botion  somewhat  resembles  the  ancient 
one,  of  thinking  to  gratify  the 
gods  and  nature  bjr  raaasacre  and 
murder;  an  opinion  once  uni- 
versally received  in  all  reli- 
gions, even  in  the  time  of  our  fa- 
thers. Amurath,  at  the  taking  of  the  Isthmus, 
immolated  six  hundred  young  Greeks  to  hie 
&ther*s  soul,  as  a  propitiatory  sacrifice  for  the 
sins  of  the  deceased.  And  m  the  new  coun- 
tries discovered  in  this  age  of  ours,  which  are 
ptire,  and  vi^ns  yet,  in  comparison  of  ours, 
this  practice  is  in  some  measure  everywhere 
received.  All  their  idols  reek 
with  human  blood,  not  without 
various  examples  of  horrid  cru- 
elty. Some  tiiey  burn  alive,  and 
faal^broiled  take  them  off  the  coals  to  tear 
oot  their  hearts  and  entrails;  others,  even 
women,  they  flav  alive,  and  with  their  bloody 
skins  clothe  and  disguise  others.  Neither  are 
we  without  great  examples  of  constancy  and 
reeolatioa  in  this  affiiir.  The  poor  souls  that 
are  to  be  sacrificed,  old  men,  women,  and  chil- 
Woaderfc]  dren,  go  about  some  days  before 
fifauMMoT  to  beg  alms  for  the  mering  of 
"^fiMdiim  ^^^  sacrifice,  and  present  them- 
''^  '  selves,  singinff  and  dancing  about 

with  the  spectators,  to  the  slaughter. 

The  ambassadors  of  the  king  of  Mexico, 
setting  fi>rth  to  Fernando  Cortez  3ie  power  and 

rness  of  their  master,  after  having  told  him 
he  had  thirty  vassals,  of  whom  each  was 
able  to  raise  an  hundred  thousand  fighting  men, 
and  that  he  kept  his  court  in  the  fiiirest  and  best 
fortified  city  under  the  sun,  added 
at  last,  that  he  yearly  offered  to 
the  gods  fifly  thousand  men.  In- 
deed, they  affirmed  that  he  main- 
tained a  continual  war  with  some 
potent  neighbouring  nations,  not  only  to  keep 
the  yoang  men  in  exercise,  but  principally  to 
have  whmwithal  to  furnish  his  sacrifices  with 
his  prisoners  of  war.  At  a  certain  town  in 
another  place,  for  the  welcome  of 
the  said  Cortez,  they  sacrificed 
filly  men  at  once.  I  will  tell  you 
this  one  tale  jnore,  and  I  have 
done.  Some  of  these  people  beinff 
beaten  by  him,  sent  to  acknowledge  him,  ana 
to  treat  with  him  of  a  peace,  whose  messengers 
carried  him  three  sorts  of  presents,  which  Siey 
preseirted  in  these  terms : — **  Behold,  lord,  here 
are  five  slaves;  if  thou  art  a  furious  god,  that 
feedest  apoD  flesh  and  blood,  eat  these,  and  we 
vrill  bring  thee  more;  if  thou  art  an  afiSible 
god,  befaoM  here  incense  and  leathers ;  if  thou 
art  a  man,  take  these  fowls  and  these  fruits  that 
we  have  brooght  thee.** 


The  pradifioas 


iced  bjr  tlM 
Kiaf  or 


paid  bf  the 
Americana  to 


Coneu 


^ia««d,e.a 

»id^i^^JftMf|i|Bi.fc«> 

•  iirr,zuLM. 
ID* 


CHAPTER  XXX. 

OF   CANNIBALS. 

When  Pyrrhus,  king  of  Epirus,  invaded  Italy, 
having  viewed  and  conskieared  the  order  of  the 
army  the  ftomans  sent  out  to  meet  him, — **  1 
know  not,"  said  he,  *'  what  kind  of  barbarians 
(for  so  the  Greeks  called  all  other  nations)  these 
may  be ;  but  the  disposition  of  this  army  that  I  , 
see  has  nothing  of  the  barbarian  in  it">  As 
much  said  the  Greeks  of  that  which  Flaminius 
brought  into  their  country:'  and  Philip,  be- 
holding, firom  an  eminence,  the  order  and 
disposition  of  the  Roman  camp,  led  into  his 
kingdom  by  Publius  Sulpitius  Galba,  spoke  to 
the  same  efilect*  By  which  it  appears  how 
cautious  men  ought  to  be  of  taking  things  upon 
trust  from  vulgar  opinion,  and  that  we  are  to 
judge  by  the  eve  of  reason,  and  not  fit>m  com- 
mon report  I  have  long  had  a  man  in  my 
house  that  lived  ten  or,  twelve 
years  in  the  new  world  discovered  ^ J**^*  **■ 
m  these  latter  days,  and  in  that  of  the'^w^ 
part  of  it  where  Villegaignon  world, 
landed,  which  he  called  Antar-  x 
tic  France.^  This  discovery  of  so  vast  a  coun- 
try seems  to  be  of  very  mat  consideration ;  and 
we  are  not  sure  that  hereafter  there  may  not 
be  another  found,  so  many  wiser  men  than  we 
having  been  deceived  in  this.  I  am  afiraid  our 
eyes  are  bigger  than  our  bellies,  and  that  we 
have  more  curiosity  than  capacity ;  for  we  gra^ 
at  all,  but  catch  nothing  but  air. 

Plato^  brings  in  Solon,  relating  that  he  had 
heard  fi'om  the  Priests  of  Sais,  in 
Egypt,  that  of  old,  and  before  the  XuinS?" 
deluge,  there  was  a  great  island, 
call^  Atl^tis,  situate  directly  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Stiiait  of  Gibraltar,  which  contained 
more  ground  than  both  Africa  and  Asia  put 
together;  that  the  kings  of  that  country,  vrtva 
not  only  possessed  that  isle,  but  extended  their 
dominion  so  far  into  the  continent  that  they 
had  a  country  as  large  as  Africa  to  Egypt,  and 
as  long  as  Europe  to  Tuscany,  had  attempted 
to  encroach  even  upon  Asia,  and  to  subju^te 
all  the  nations  that  border  upon  the  Mediter- 
ranean Sea,  as  fiur  as  the  Great  Gulph  ;*  and  to 
that  effect  had  over-run  all  Spain,  the  Gauls, 
and  Italy,  as  fitr  as  Greece,  where  the  Athenians 
stopped  the  torrent  of  their  arms:  but  some 
time  afler  both  the  Athenians,  they,  and  their 
island,  were  swallowed  by  the  flood.    It  is  very 
likely  that  this  violent  eruption  j^^^  j,^ 
and  inundation  of  water  made  auuSTof  gnat 
strange  alterations  in  the  habits  alteration!  in 
able  parts  of  the  earth;  as  'tis  SJ^w^**"' 
said,  for  instance,  that  the  sea 
then  cut  off  Sicily  from  Italy ; 


«  Brazil,  wtan  be  anivad  ia  1SS7. 

•  Intbs  Tlwtfat. 

•  TUB  Black  Sea. 
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Hcc  loca  ▼!  quondam  et  vasti  convalsa  ruinA, 

DiMiIuiise  ferunt,  cum  protenuB  utraque  tellns 
Una  foreti 

*<  *Tis  Bald  those  placea  by  the  o*erbearing  flood. 
Too  great  and  violent  to  be  withstood, 
Bplit,  and  were  thus  flrom  one  another  rent. 
Which  were  before  one  solid  continent/* 

Cyprus  from  Syria ;  the  isle  of  Negropont  from 
the  Contiaent  of  Bsotia ;  and  elsewhere,  united 
lands  that  were  separate  before,  by  filling  up 
the  channel  betwixt  them  with  sand  and  mud ; 

Sterilesque  di6  palus,  aptaque  remis, 
Vicinas  urbee  alit,  et  grave  sentit  aratnun.* 

*•  Where  once  bare  remigable  marshes,  now 
Feed  neighb'ring  cities  and  admit  the  plough.'* 

But  there  is  no  great  appearance  that  this  isle 
was  this  new  world  so  lately  discovered;  for 
that  almost  touched  upon  Spain,*  and  it  were 
an  incredible  efibct  of  an  inundation  to  have 
carried  so  prodigious  a  mass  above  twelve  hun- 
dred leagues:  brides  that  our  modem  navi- 
gators have  already  almost  discovered  it  to  be 
no  island,  but  firm  land  and  continent,  with  the 
East  Indies  on  the  one  side,  and  the  land  under 
the  two  poles  on  the  other ;  or,  if  it  be  separated 
from  them,  'tis  by  so  narrow  a  strait  that  it 
never  more  deserves  the  name  of  an  island  for 
that.  It  should  seem  that,  in  this  great  body, 
there  are  two  sorts  of  motions,  the  one  natural, 
and  the  other  febrific,  as  there  are  in  ours. 
When  I  consider  the  impression  that  my  own 
river,  Dordoigne,  has  made,  in  my  time,  on  the 
right  bank  of  its  descent,  and  that,  in  twenty 
years,  it  has  gained  so  much,  and  undermined 
the  foundation  of  so  many  houses,  I  perceive 
it  to  be  an  extraordinary  agitation ;  for,  had  it 
always  gone  on  at  this  rate,  or  were  hereafter  to 
do  it,  the  aspect  of  the  world  would  be  totally 
changed.  But  rivers  alter  in  this  respect,  some- 
times spreading  out  against  the  one  side,  and 
sometimes  against  the  other,  and  sometimes 
quietly  keeping  the  channel.  I  do  not  speak 
of  sudden  inundations,  the  causes  of  which 
every  body  understands.  In  Medoc,  by  the 
aea-shore,  the  Sieur  d'Arsac,  my  brother,  had 
an  estate,  he  had  there,  buried  under  the  sands 
which  the  sea  vomits  before  it;  the  tops  of 
some  houses  are  3ret  to  be  seen,  but  his  good 
land  is  converted  into  pitifiil  barren  pasturage. 
The  inhabitants  of  the  place  affirm  that,  of 
late  years,  the  sea  has  driven  so  vehemently 
upon  them  that  they  luive  lost  four  leagues  of 
land.  These  sands  are  her  harbingers :  and  we 
now  see  great  heans  of  moving  sand  that  march 
half  a  leaffue  before  her,  and  take  possession 
of  the  land. 

The  other  testimony  from  antiquity,  to  which 
some  would  apply  this  discovery  of  the  new 


world,  is  in  Aristotle;  at  least,  if  that  little 
book  of  unheard-of  miracles  be  his.  He  there 
tells  us  that  certain  Carthaginians,  having' 
crossed  the  Atlantic  sea,  without  the  Straits  of 
Gibraltar,  and  sailed  a  very  long  time,  dis- 
covered, at  last,  a  great  and  frnitful  island,  all 
covered  over  with  wood,  and  watered  with 
several  broad  and  deep  rivers,  &r  remote  frx)ni 
any  continent,  and  that  they,  and  others,  after 
them,  allured  by  the  pleasantness  and  fertility 
of  the  soil,  went  thither,  with  their  wives  and 
children,  and  began  to  plant  a  colony.  But 
the  senate  of  Carthage,  perceiving  their  people, 
by  little  and  little,  to  grow  thin,  issued  out  an 
express  prohibition,  that  no  one,  upon  pain  of 
death,  should  transport  themselves  thither ;  and 
also  drove  out  the  new  inhabitants,  fearing,  *tts 
said,  lest,  in  process  of  time,  they  should  so 
multiply  as  to  supplant  themselves  and  ruin 
their  state.  But  this  relation  of  Aristotle^s 
does  no  more  agree  with  our  new  found  lauds 
than  the  other.  This  man  that  I  have  is  a 
plain  ignorant  fellow,  and,  therefore,  the  more 
likely  to  tell  truth:  for  though 
your  better-bred  sort  of  men  are  ^j^SS^^iJ^^ 
much  more  curious  in  their  ob-  historian, 
servation,  and  discover  a  great 
deal  more,  they  ^loss  upon  it,  and,  to  give 
the  greater  weight  to  what  they  deliver, 
and  allure  your  Iwlief,  they  cannot  forbear  a 
little  to  alter  the  story,  Tney  never  represent 
things  to  you  simply  as  they  are,  but  rather  as 
they  appeared  to  them,  or  as  they  would  have 
them  appear  to  you,  and,  to  gain  the  reputation 
of  men  of  judgment,  and  the  better  to  induce 
your  &ith,  are  willing  to  help  out  the  business 
with  something  more  than  is  really  true,  of 
their  own  invention.  Now,  in  this  case,  we 
should  either  have  a  man  of  irreproachable 
veracity,  or  so  simple  that  he  has  not  where- 
withal to  contrive  and  to  give  a  colour  of  truth 
to  false  relations,  and  that  can  have  no  ends  in 
forcing  an  untruth.  Such  a  one  is  mine ;  and, 
besides  the  little  suspicion  the  man  lies  under, 
he  has  divers  times  brought  me  several  seamen 
and  merchants  that,  at  the  same  time,  went 
the  same  voyage.  I  shall,  therefore,  content 
myself  with  his  information,  without  enquiring 
what  the  cosmographers  say  to  the  business. 
We  need  topographers  to  trace  out  to  us  the 
particular  places  where  they  have  been ;  but 
for  having  had  this  advantage  over  us,  to  have 
seen  the  Holy  Land,  they  would 
have  the  privilege,  forsooth,  to  tell  writV^o' mSe 
us  stories  of  all  the  other  parts  of  on  a  suiycci 
the  world  besides.  I  would  have  S^Vont***^ 
every  one  write  what  he  knows, 
and  as  much  as  he  knows,  but  no  more ;  and 
that  not  in  this  only,  but  in  all  other  subjects : 
for  such  a  person  may  have  some  particular 
knowledge  and  experience  of  the  nature  of 


,iii.414. 

•  Horace,  d»  JtrU  Poet.  «5. 

•  Flato  doM  not  say  any  thinf  of  the  tort.   The 


will  obeerve  in  the  following  passajraMeveral  mographical 
blunders,  which  were,  doubUess,  spread  abroad  by  the  fim 
tra?eUen  in  America. 
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soch  a  river,  or  such  a  ibuntain,  that  as  to  other 
things  knows  no  more  than  what  ever^  body 
does,  and  yet,  to  keep  a  clutter  with  this  little 
pittance  of  his,  will  undertake  to  write  the 
whole  body  of  physics :  a  vice  whence  many 
great  inconveniences  derive  their  orig^inal. 
Now,  to  return  to  my  subject,  I  find  that 
there  is  nothing  barbarous  and 
SSuil?*  savage  in  this  nation,  by  any 
uienVor.  thing  that  I  can  gather,  except- 

ing that  every  one  gives  the  title 
of  barbarism  to  every  thing  that  is  not  in  use 
in  bis  own  country :  as,  indeed,  we  have  no 
other  level  of  truth  and  reason  than  the  exa  mple 
and  idea  of  the  opinions  and  customs  of  the 
place  wherein  we  live.  There  is  always  the 
perfect  religion,  there  the  perfect  government, 
there  the  perfect  every  thing.  This  nation  are 
saTa^es,  in  the  same  way  that  we  say  fruits  are 
wDd,  which  nature  produces  of  herself,  and  by 
her  own  (»idinary  progress ;  whereas,  in  truth,  we 
ought  rather  to  pall  those  wild  whose  natures  we 
have  changed  by  our  artifice,  and  diverted  from 
the  common  order.  In  those,  the  genuine, 
meet  Dseful,  and  natural  virtues  and  properties, 
are  vigoroas  and  active,  which  we  have  dege- 
nerate in  these,  by  accommodating  them  to 
the  pleasure  of  our  own  corrupted  palate.  And 
yht,  for  all  this,  our  taste  confesses  a  flavour 
and  delicacy,  excellent  even  to  emulation  of 
the  best  of  ours,  in  several  fruits  those  countries 
aboond  with,  without  art  or  culture ;  nor  is  it 
reasonable  that  art  should  gain  the  point  over 
our  great  and  powerful  mother.  Nature.  We 
have  80  oppressed  her  beauty  and  the  ric^- 
oes  of  her  works,  by  our  inventions,  that  we 
bave  almost  smothered  her;  but,  where  she 
Ehinesin  her  own  purity  and  proper  lustre,  she 
marvellously  bafiles  and  disgraces  all  our  vain 
and  frivolous  attempts. 

Et  v^niunt  beders  sponte  mia  roelifts, 
fti^it  et  in  aolis  formoBior  arbutus  autri ; 


BuUi  dukiua  arte  canunt> 

"  Ibvt  thrifes  the  iry  when  no  colture  spoila. 
The  nrawb'ry  uKMt  dftif^btt  in  shaded  soiia ; 
Birtb,  in  wild  notes,  their  throats  harmonious  stretch 
With  freafcer  art  than  art  itself  can  teach/* 

Our  utmost  endeavours  cannot  arrive  at  so 
ouch  as  to  imitate  the  nest  of  the  least'  of 
birda,  its  contexture,  its  elegance,  its  conve- 
oieoce ;  not  so  much  as  the  web  of  a  contemptible 
spider.  *»A11  things,"  says  Plato,  "are  pro- 
duced either  by  nature,  or  by  fortune,  or  by 
ut;  the  gi%atest  and  most  beautiful  by  the 
o(K?i  or  the  other  of  the  former,  the  least  and 
tbe  roost  imperfect  by  the  last"* 

These  nations  then  seem  to  me  to  be  so  far 

barbarous,  as  bavin?  receive  but 

t!e*!^Lri^     very  little  form  and  fashion  finom 

Mvag^Tai?'      '^   ^^  human  invention,  and 

faarbaxiaos.        being    consequently   not    much 

remote  from  their  original  sim- 


plicity. The  laws  of  nature  govern  them  still, 
not  as  yet  much  vitiated  with  any  mixture  of 
ours;  nay,  in  such  purity  that  I  am  sometimes 
troubled  we  were  no  sooner  acquainted  with^ 
these  people,  and  that  they  were  not  discovered 
in  those  better  times,  when  there  were  men 
much  more  able  to  judge  of  them  than  we  are. 
I  am  sorry  that  Lycurgus  and  Plato  had  no 
knowledge  of  them :  for,  to  my  apprehension, 
what  we  now  see  in  those  natives  does  not  only 
surpass  all  the  images  with  which  the  poets 
have  adorned  the  golden  age,  and  all  their 
inventions  in  feigning  a  happy  state  of  man, 
but  moreover  the  fancy,  and  even  the  wish  and 
desire  of  philosophy  itself.  So  native  and  so 
pure  a  simplicity  as  we  by  experience  see  to  be 
in  them,  could  never  en^r  into  their  imagina- 
tion, nor  could  they  ever  believe  that  human 
society  could  have  been  maintained  with  so 
little  artifice.  Should  I  tell  Plato  that  it  is  a 
nation  wherei^i  there  is  no  man-  ,_ 
ner  of  traffic,  no  knowledge  of  .  2??h"r1}oiUy. 
letters,  no  science  of  numbers, 
no  name  of  magistrate,  nor  political  superiority ; 
no  use  of  service,  riches  or  poverty;  no  con- 
tracts, no  successions,  no  dividends,  no  pro- 
perties, no  employments,  but  those  of  leisure; 
no  respect  of  kindred,  but  in  common;  no 
clothing,  no  agriculture,  no  metal,  no  use  of 
corn  or  wine ;  and  where  so  much  as  the  veiy 
words  that  signify  lying,  treachery,  dissimula- 
tion, avarice,  envy,  detraction,  and  pcurdon« 
were  never  heard  of^how  much  wpuld  he  find 
his  imaginary  republic  short  of  Uiis  perfection  ? 
Viri  a  diis  recentes.^  "  Fresh  from  the  hands 
of  the  gods." 

Hos  natura  modes  primum  dedit.« 
•'These  were  the  manners  first  by  nature  taught.** 

As  to  the  rest,  they  live  in  a  country  beautiful 
and  pleasant,  and  so  temperate, 
as  my  intelligence  informs  me,     SStr  diSate. 
that  'tis  very  rare  to  hear  of  a 
sick  person  there;  and  they  moreover  assure 
me  that  they  never  saw  any  of  the  natives 
either  paralytic,  blear-eyed,  toothless,  or  crooked 
with  age.    The  situation  of  their  country  is 
along  tlie  sea-shore,  and  enclosed  on  Uhe  side 
towards  the  land  with  great  and  high  moun- 
tains,  having   about  an  hundred  leagues  in 
breadth  between.    They  have  great  store  of 
fish  and  flesh  meat  that  have  no 
resemblance  to  ours,  which  they  ??f 'd"^k'*^n4 
eat  without  any  other  cookery  u»ir  bread; 
than  plain  boiling,  roasting,  or 
broiling.    The  first  that  carried  a  horae  thither, 
though  in  several  other  voyages  he  had  con- 
tracted an  acquaintance  and  fiimiliarity  with 
them,  put  them  into  so  terrible  a  fright  at  his 
appearance  so  mounted,  that  they  killed  hun 
with  then:  arrows  before  they  could  come  to 
discover  who  he  was.    Their  buildings,  which 


'rropmiu.i.8,10. 

>8iwea,j^M.90.    Tliia  <iuoution  only  tppean  in  the 


copy  of  the  Enays  whence  was  printed  M.  Naigeon** 
edition.  Montaigne  omitted  it  elsewhere,  probably  on  ac- 
count of  the  quotation  which  immediately  Ibllowa. 
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are  very  long,  and  of  capacity  to  hold  two  or 
three  hundr^  people,  are  made  of  the  barks  of 
tall  trees,  reared  with  one  end  upon  the  ground, 
and  leaning  against  and  supporting  one  another 
at  the  top,  like  some  of  our  barns,  of  which 
the  covering  hangs  down  to  the  very  ground, 
and  serves  tor  the  side  walls.  They  have  wood 
00  hard  that  they  cleave  it  into  swords,  and 
make  grills  of  it  to  broil  their  meat  Their 
beds  are  of  cotton,  hung  swinging  from  the 
roo(  like  our  seamen's  hammocks:  for  every 
one,  the  wives  lying  apart  from  their  hus- 
bands. They  rise  with  the  sun,  and  so  soon  as 
they  are  up  eat  for  all  day :  for  thev  have  no 
more  meals  but  tliat  They  do  not  drink  then 
(as  Suidas  reports  of  some  other  people  of  the 
east,  that  never  drink  at  their  meals),  but  drink 
very  often  in  the  day,  and  sometimes  a  great 
deal.  Their  liquor  is  made  of  a  certain  root, 
and  is  as  red  as  our  claret ;  and  this  they  never 
drink  but  luke-warm.  It  will  keep  only  two 
or  three  days,  has  a  sharp  taste,  is  nothing 
heady,  but  very  wholesome  to  the  stomach, 
laxative  for  strangers,  and  a  very  pleasant 
beverage  to  such  as  are  used  to  it  Instead  of 
bread  Uiey  make  use  of  a  certain  white  matter, 
like  coriander  comfits:  I  have  tasted  of  it, 
the  taste  is  sweet,  but  somewhat  insipid.    The 

whole  day  is  spent  in  dancing. 
Thoir  putimefl.  The  young  men  go  a  hunting 

after  wild  beasts  with  bows  and 
arrows,  and  one  part  of  their  women  are  em- 
ployed in  preparing  their  drink  the  while,  which 
IS  their  chief  employment  Some  of  their  old 
men  in  the  morning,  before  they  fiill  to  eating, 
preach  to  the  whole  family,  walking  to  and 
fro  from  the  one  end  of  the  house  to  the  other, 
several  times  repeating  the  same  sentence,  till 
they  have  finished  their  round  (for  their  houses 
are  at  least  a  hundred  yards  long^ ;  enjoining 
valour  towards  their  enemies  and  love  toward 
their  wives  are  the  two  heads  of  his  discourse, 
never  &iling,  as  a  burden,  to  put  them  in  mind 
that  *tis  to  their  wives  they  are  oblig^ed  for 
providing  them  their  drink  warm  and  relishing. 
The  fashion  of  their  beds,  ropes,  swords,  and 
the  wooden  bracelets,  which  they  tie  about  their 
wrists  when  they  go  to  fight,  and  of  their  great 
canes,  bored  hollow  at  one  end,  by  the  sound 
of  which  thev  keep  the  cadence  of  tlieir 
dances,  is  to  be  seen  in  several  places,  and 
amongst  others  at  my  house.  They  shave  all 
over,  and  much  more  closely  than  we,  without 
any  other  razor  than  one  of  wood  or  of  stone. 

They  believe  the  immortality  of 

tKTmmSrtality  ^^®  ^^\  ^^  ^*'  ^°^  ^^^ 
of  the  aoai.        have  merited  well  of  the  gods  are 

lodged  in  that  part  of  heaven 
where  the  sun  rises,  and  the  accursed  in  the 
.  west  They  have  a  kind  of  priests 

anSprapbeu,  ^^  prophets  that  rarely  present 
their  moraiitf,  themselves  to  the  people,  having 
JJj^  JjJiid^If  ^^^  abode  in  tne  mountains, 
their  proptae-  At  their  arrival  there  is  a  great 
tiet  prove  &IM.  feast  and  solemn  assembly  of 


many  villages  made,  that  is,  all  the  neig-h- 
bourmg  families,  for  every  house,  as  I  have 
descrj^  it,  makes  a  village,  and  are  about  a 
French  league  distant  from  one  another.  This 
prophet  declaims  to  them  in  public,  exhorting^ 
them  to  virtue  and  their  duty;  but  all  their 
ethics  consist  in  these  two  articles — resoluticm 
in  war  and  affection  to  their  wives.  He  also 
prophesies  to  them  events  to  come,  and  the 
issues  they  are  to  expect  from  their  enterprizes, 
prompts  them  to,  or  diverts  them  from,  war. 
But  let  him  look  to't:  for  if  he  fail  in  bis 
divination,  and  anything  happen  otherwise 
than  he  has  foretold,  he  is  cut  into  a  thousand 
pieces,  if  he  be  caught  and  condemned  for  a 
false  prophet;  and  for  that  reason,  if  any  of 
them  finds  himself  mistaken,  he  is  no  more  to 
be  heard  of.  Divination  is  a  gift  of  God,  and 
therefore  to  abuse  it  ought  to  be  a  punishable 
imposture.  Amongst  die  Scythians,  when 
their  diviners  fstiled  in  the  pro- 
mised effect,  they  were  laid,  Jj^CTj^** 
bound  hand  and  foot,  upon  carts  scyUiians. 
laden  with  firewood,  and  drawn 
with  oxen,  on  which  they  were  burnt  to  death.  > 
Such  as  only  meddle  with  things  subject  to  the 
conduct  of  human  capacity  are  excusable  in 
doing  the  best  they  can ;  but  those  other  sort 
of  people  that  come  to  delude  us  with  assu- 
rances of  an  extraordinary  faculty  beyond  oar 
understanding,  ought  they  not  to  be  punished 
for  the  temerity  of  their  imposture,  when  they 
do  not  make  good  the  effect  of  their  promise  ? 

They  have  wars  with  the  nations  that  live 
farther  within  the  main  land,  beyond  their 
mountains,  to  which  they  go  naked,  and  with- 
out other  arms  than  their  bows  and  wooden 
swords,  pointed  at  one  end  like  the  head  of  a 
javelin.  The  obstinacy  of  their  battles  is 
wonderful:  they  never  end  without  great  efiHi- 
sion  of  blood ;  for  as  to  running  away,  or  fear, 
they  know  not  what  it  i&  Every  one  for  a 
trophy  brings  home  the  head  of  an  enemy  he 
has  killed,  which  he  fixes  over  the  door  of  his 
house.  After  having  a  long  time 
treated  their  prisoners  very  well,  SSnerl  *«^ 
and  given  them  ail  the  luxuries  why. 
they  can  think  of,  he  to  whom 
the  prisoner  belongs  invites  a  great  assembly  of 
his  kindred  and  triends,  who  being  come,  he 
ties  a  rope  to  one  of  the  arms  of  the  prisoner, 
of  which  at  a  distance,  out  of  his  reach,  he 
holds  the  one  end  himself,  and  ^ives  to  the 
friend  he  loves  best  the  other  arm,  to  hold  after 
the  same  manner ;  which  being  done,  they  two, 
in  the  presence  of  all  the  assembly,  dispatch 
him  with  their  swords.  After  that  they  roast 
him,  eat  him  amongst  them,  and  send  some 
chops  to  their  absent  friends;  which  never- 
theless they  do  not  do,  as  some  think,  for 
nourbhment,  as  the  Scythians  anciently  did, 
but  as  a  representation  of  an  extreme  revenge, 
as  will  immediately  appear.    Having  observed 


>  Herod,  iv.  fiO. 
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tbe  Portiignese,  who  were  in  league  with  their 
enemies,  to  inflict  another  sort  of  death  upon 
any  of  them  they  took  prisoners,  which  waa  to 
aet  them  up  to  the  girdle  in  the  earth,  to  shoot 
at  the  remaining  part  till  it  was  stuck  full 
anowa,  and  then  to  hang  them;  they  who 
diooght  those  people  of  the  other  world  (as 
men  who  had  sown  the  knowledge  of  a  great 
many  viceB  amongst  their  neighbours,  and  were 
much  greater  masters  in  all  kind  of  malignity 
than  they,)  did  not  exercise  this  sort  of  revenge 
without  reason,  and  that  it  must  needs  be  more 
painful  than  theirs,  began  to  leave  their  old 
way  and  to  follow  this.  I  am  not  sorry  that 
we  should  here  take  notice  of  the  barbarous 
honor  of  so  cruel  an  act,  but  that,  seeing  so 
clearly  into  their  faults,  we  should  he  so  blind 
to  our  own.  I  conceive  there  is  more  barbarity 
in  eating  a  man  alive  than  when  he  is  dead ; 
in  tearing  a  body  that  is  yet  perfectly  sentient 
limb  from  limb,  by  racks  and  torment^  in  roast- 
ing it  bv  degrees,  causing  it  to  be  bit  and 
worried  by  d^  and  swine  (as  we  have  not 
only  read,  but  lately  seen,  not  amongst  invete- 
rate and  mortal  enemies,  but  amongst  neighbours 
and  fellow-citizens^  and,  what  is  worse,  under 
colour  of  oietv  and  religion),  than  to  roast  and 
eat  him  after  he  is  dead. 

Chrysippus'  and  2jeno,  chiefs  of  the  Stoic 
sect,  were  of  opinion  that  there  was  no  harm 
hi  making  use  of  our  dead  carcasses,  in  what 
kiod  soever,  for  our  necessity,  and  in  feeding 
opoo  them  too;  as  our  ancestors,  who,  being 
besieged  by  Cesar  in  the  city  of  Alexia,  resolved 
tosnstain  the  famine  of  the  siege  with  the  bodies 
of  their  okl  men,  women,  and  other  persons, 
who  were  incapable  of  beairing  arms. 

VttKones  (ftma  eM)  tlimentii  Ulibot  lui, 
Piodvme  aniBusJ 

"Ite  QneaoB  onet.  the  Hory  y»t  it  rift. 
With  meh  dire  aliment  niiuined  tbeir  lift.** 

And  the  physicians  made  no  scruple  of  employ- 
ing it  to  all  sorts  of  use,  either  to  apply  it  out- 
wardly, or  to  give  it  inwardly  for  the  health  of 
the  patient  But  there  never  was  an^  opinion 
ao  irregular  as  to  excuse  treachery,  disloyalty, 
tyranny  and  cruelty,  which  are  our  familiar 
vice&  We  may,  tnen,  well  call  these  people 
barbarous,  in  respect  to  the  rules  of  reason ;  but 
not  in  respect  to  onrselves,  who,  in  all  sorts  of 

barbarity,  exceed  them.  Their 
Thtmrmgeaiof  ^^jg  ^^  throughout  noble  and 
war  miur  a  very  generous,  and  carry  as  much  ex- 
•oMesManer.     cuse  and  fiiir  pretence  as  this 

human  malady  is  capable  of; 
having  with  them  no  other  foundation  than  the 
sole  jeakjusy  of  valour.  Their  disputes  are  not 
Iot  the  conquests  of  new  lands,  those  they 
already  possess  being  so  fruitful  by  nature  as  to 
su|^ly  tliem,  without  labour  or  concern,  with 
all  things  necessary,  in  such  abundance  that 


<£sMtfBa,te«ict. 
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they  have  no  need  to  enlarge  their  bordera 
And  they  are  moreover  happy  in  .^ 

this,  that  they  only  covet  so  rauct   ^q"  " 
as  their  natural  necessities  re- 

3uire:  all  beyond  that  is  superfluous  to  them, 
len  of  the  same  age  generally  call  one  another 
brothers,  those  who  are  younger, 
sons  and  daughters,  and  the  old  to  oae^uJoSS. 
men  are  fathers  to  all.  These 
leave  to  their  heirs  in  common  this  full  posses* 
sion  of  goods,  without  any  manner  of  division^ 
or  other  title  than  what  nature  bestows  upon 
her  creatures  in  bringing  them  into  the  world. 
If  their  neighbours  pass  the  mountains,  and 
come  to  attack  them,  and  obtain  a  victory,  all 
the  victors  gain  by  it  is  glory 
only,  and  the  advantage  of  having  get  is  gKM^^y 
proved  themselves  the  better  in  any  victory 
valour  and  virtue :  for  they  never  J^jJ^JlJ, 
meddle  with  the  goods  of  the  con- 
quered,  but  presently  return  into  their  own 
country,  where  they  have  no  want  of  any  ne- 
cessary ;  nor  of  this  gfreatest  of  all  goocis,  to 
know  how  to  enjoy  their  condition  happily,  and 
to  be*  content  And  these  in  turn  do  the  same. 
They  demand  of  their  prisoners  no  other  ransom 
than  acknowledgment  that  they  are  overcome. 
But  there  is  not  one  found  in  an  age  that  will 
not  rather  choose  to  die  than  make  such  a  con- 
cession ;  or  either  by  word  or  look  recede  from 
the  grandeur  of  an  invincible  courage.  There 
is  not  a  man  amongst  them  who  had  not  rather 
be  killed  and  eaten,  than  so  much  as  to  open  his 
mouth  to  entreat  he  may  not  They  use  them 
with  all  liberality  and  freedom,  to  the  end  their 
lives  may  be  so  much  the  dearer  to  them ;  but 
freouently  entertain  them  withal  with  menaces 
of  their  ajpproaching  death,  of  the  torments  they 
are  to  suner,  of  the  preparations  that  are  making 
in  order  to  it,  of  the  mangling  their  limbs,  and 
of  the  feast  that  is  to  Iw  made,  where  their 
carcase  is  to  be  the  only  dish.  All  which  they 
do  to  no  other  end  Imt  only  to  extort  some 
^ntle  or  submissive  word  from  them,  or  to 
nrighten  them  so  as  to  make  them  run  away :  so 
that  they  may  obtain  this  advantage,  that  they 
had  terrified  them,  and  that  their  constancy  was 
shaken.  And  indeed,  if  rightly  takexi,  it  is  in 
this  point  only  that  a  true  victory  consista 

Victoria  nana  eat 


**  No  yictory*!  to  trae  and  so  complete, 
Aa  wlien  tlie  Tanqoiah*!!  own  tbeir  Joat  deftat.** 

The  Hungarians,  a  very  warlike  people, 
never  pursues  their  point  &rtherthan  to  reduce 
the  enemy  to  their  discretion;  for,  having 
forced  this  confession  from  them,  they  let  them 
go  without  injury  or  ransom,  excepting,  at  the 
most,  to  make  them  engage  their  word  never  to 
bear  arms  against  them  ag^ain.  We  get  several 
advantages  over  our  enemies  that  are  borrowed, 


•  Claudiaa,  Df  Arte  Ommv/.  OnarU,  9|&  v^r^r^  I  /> 
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and  not  truly  our  own :  'tis  the  quality  of  a 
porter,  and  no  effect  of  valour,  to  have  stronger 
arms  and  legs ;  *tis  a  dead  and  spiritless  quality 
to  draw  up  well ;  'tis  a  stroke  of  fortune  to 
make  our  enemy  stumble,  or  to  dazzle  him  with 
the  light  of  the  sun ;  'tis  a  trick  of  science  and 
art,  which  may  hanpen  in  any  cowardly  block- 
head, to  be  a  good  fencer.  The 
St2\S"t?Ji  estimation  and  value  of  a  man 
merit  of  a  man,  Consist  in  the  heart  and  in  the 
and  hi!  wipe-  will :  there  his  true  honour  lives, 
ftuow^a-  Valour  is  stability,  not  of  legs  and 
turet.  arms,  but  of  the  courage  and  the 

soul ;  it  does  not  lie  in  the  good- 
ness of  our  horse,  or  of  our  anna,  but  in  our- 
selves. He  that  falls,  firm  in  his  courage, — Si 
succiderit,  de  genu  pugnat;^ylf  his  legs  ikil 
him,  fights  upon  his  knees;*'  he  who,  despite 
the  danger  of  death  near  at  hand,  abates  nothing 
of  his  assurance ;  who,  dying,  does  yet  dart  at 
his  enemy  a  fierce  and  disdamfiil  look,  is  over- 
come, not  by  us,  but  by  fortune :  he  is  killed. 
Dot  conquered ;  the  most  valiant^  are  sometimes 
Def  ts  th  t  '^®  ™°®^  unfortunate.  Theie  are 
are  more  meri-  ^^^  defeats  more  triumphant 
torioua  than  ,  than  victoriea  Those  four  sister- 
iSrtoriil**  victories,  the  fairest  the  sim  ever 
beheld,  of  Salamis,  Platea,  My- 
cale^  and  Sicily,  never  opposed  all  their  nnited 
glones  to  the  single  fflory  of  the  discomfiture 
of  King  Leonidas  andliis  heroes  at  the  Pass  of 
ThermopyliB,  Who  ever  ran  with  a  more  glo- 
rious desire  and  greater  ambition  to  the  win- 
ning, than  the  Captain  Ischolas  to  the  certain 
loss  of  a  battle  ?  Who  ever  set  about  with  more 
ingenuity  and  eagerness  to  secure  his  safety 
than  he  did  to  assure  his  ruin  ?  He  was  ordered 
to  defend  a  certain  pass  of  Peloponnesus  against 
the  Arcadians,  which,  from  the  nature  of  the 
place  and  the  inequalitjr  of  forces,  finding  it 
utterly  impossible  for  him  to  do,  and  seeing 
clearly  that  all  who  presented  themselves  to  the 
enemy  must  certainly  be  left  upon  the  place ; 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  reputing  it  unworthy 
of  his  own  virtue  and  magnanimity,  and  of  the 
Lacedaemonian  name,  to  fail  in  his  duty,  he 
chose  a  mean  betwixt  these  two  extremes,  after 
this  manner :  the  youngest  and  most  active  of 
his  men  he  preserved  for  the  service  and  defence 
of  their  country,  and  therefore  sent  them  back ; 
and  with  the  rest,  whose  loss  would  be  of  less 
consideration,  he  resolved  to  make  good  the 
pass,  and,  with  the  death  of  them,  to  make  the 
enemy  bay  their  entry  as  dear  as  possibly  he 
could.  And  so  it  fell  out;  for,  being  presently 
encompassed  on  all  sides  by  the  Arcadians,  after 
having  made  a  great  slaughter  of  the  enemy, 
he  and  his  men  were  all  cut  in  pieces.*  Is 
there  any  trophy  dedicated  to  conquerors  which 
is  not  much  more  due  to  those  who  were  thus 
overcome  ?    The  part  that  true  conquering  has 


1  Seneca,  de  Pnmid.,  c 
e»d«riL 
sSeneca,  IH  Onut  Sof.  c.  6. 


2.     The  text   baa  etiam   si 


to  play  lies  in  the  encounter,  not  in  the  coming 
off";  the  honour  of  valour  consists  in  fighting, 
not  in  subduing. 

But  to  return  to  my  story.    These  prisoners 
are  so  far  from  discovering  the 
least  weakness  for  all  the  terrors  Jf5,S?Iiv-«%a 
can  be  represented  to  them,  that  that  are  taken 
on  the  contrary,  during  the  two  pritoncre. 
or  three  months  that  they  are 
kept,  they  always  appear  with  a  cheerful  coun- 
tenance ;  importune  their  masters  to  make  haste 
to  bring  them  to  the  test ;  defy,  rail  at  them, 
and  reproach  them  with  cowardice,  and  the 
number  of  battles  they  have  lost  against  those 
of  their  country.    I  have  a  song 
made  by  one  of  these  prisoners,   The  martial 
wherein  he  bids  them  come  all  SJIa'Jie^ri- 
and  dine  upon  him,  and  welcome,  eonen. 
for  they  shall  withal   eat  their 
own  Others  and  grandfathers,  whose  fiesh  has 
served    to   feed   and   nourish   him.     **  These 
muscles,"  says  he,  "  this  flesh,  and  these  veins, 
are  yonr  own.    Poor  fools  that  you  are,  you 
little  think  that  the  substance  of  your  ancestors' 
limbs  is  here  yet :  taste  it  well,  and  you  will 
find  in  it  the  relish  of  your  own  flesh."    In 
which  song  there  is  to  be  observed  an  invention 
that  smacKs  nothing  of  the  barbarian.    Those 
that  paint  these  people  dying  after  this  manner, 
represent  die  prisoner  spitting  in  the  face  of  his 
executioners,  and  making  at  mem  a  wry  mouth. 
And  'tis  most  certain  that,  to  the  very  last 
gasp,  they  never  cease  to  brave  and  defy  them 
both  in  word  and  gesture.    In  plain  truth,  these 
men  are  very  savage  in  comparison  of  us,  for, 
of  necessity,  they  must  cither  be  absolutely  so, 
or  else  we  are  savages ;  for  there  is  a  vast  dif- 
ference betwixt  their  manners  and  ours. 

The  men  there  have  several  wives,  and  so 
much  the  greater  number  by  how 
much  they  have  the  greater  repu-  ^jTcTnnTtaL 
tation  for  valour,  and  it  is  one  The  nature  of 
very    remarkable    virtue    their  their  jealousy, 
women  have,  that  the  same  en- 
deavoura  our  wives  jealousy  use  to  hinder  and 
divert  us  from  the  friendship  and  &miliarity  of 
other  women,  these  employ  to  acquire  it  for 
their  husbands;  being,  above  all  things,  solici- 
tous of  their  husband's  honour,  'tis  their  chiefest 
care  to  procure  for  him  the  most  compjeinions 
in  his  afiections  they  can,  forasmuch  as  it  is  a 
testimony  of  their  husbands'  valour.    Ours  will 
cry  out  that  'tis  monstrous :  it  is  not  so ;  'tis  a 
truly  matrimonial  virtue,  though  of  the  highest 
form.    In  the  Bible,  Sarah,  I^h,  and  Rachel, 
and  the  wives  of  Jacob,  gave  the  most  beautiful 
of  their  handmaids  to  their  husbands;   Livia 
promoted  the  appetites  of  Augustus  to  her  own 
prejudice;  and  Stratonice,  the  wife  of  Kin? 
Dejotarus,  not  only  gave  up  a  &ir  young  maid 
that  served  her,  to  her  husband's  embraces,  but. 


*  Diodorus  Sir..,  xv.  7 ;  where  the  action  of  lacholae  ia 
compared  to  that  of  King  Leonidaa,  which  Moutai|u«  ex* 
tola  above  the  moat  celebratedirictpnef.  _  ■  ^ 
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tile  savages 
who  came  to 
Prance  tboufht 
of  our  man- 
Den. 


moreover,  carefully  brought  lip  the  children  he 
bad  by  her,  and  assisted  them  in  the  succession 
to  their  father's  crown.* 

And,  tliat  it  may  not  be  supposed  that  all  this 
is  done  by  a  aimple  and  servile  observance  of 
their  common  practice,  or  by  any  authoritative 
ioDDression  of  their  ancient  custom,  without 
judgment  or  reason,  or,  from  having  a  soul  so 
stupid  that  it  cannot  contrive  what  else  to  do, 
I  must  here  give  you  some  touches  of  their 
safficiency  in  po'mt  of  understanding.  Besides 
what  I  repeated  to  you  before,  which  was  one 
of  their  songs  of  war,  I  have  another,  a  love- 
Aiove-wms  ^^Sf  t^^it  begins  thus:  "Slay, 
of  iheint  adder,  stay,  tMit,  by  thy  pattern, 

my  sister  may  draw  the  &shion 
and  work  of  a  rich  belt  I  would  present  to  my 
beloved ;  so  may  thy  beauty  and  the  excellent 
order  of  thy  scales  be  for  ever  preferred  before  all 
other  serpents."  The  first  couplet  is  the  burthen 
of  the  song.  Now  I  have  conversed  ^enough 
with  poetry  to  judge  thus  much :  that  not  only 
there  is  nothing  barbarous  in  this  composition, 
but,  moreover,  that  it  is  perfectly  anacreontic, 
lodeed,  theur  language  is  soft,  of  a  pleasing 
accent,  and  something  bordering  upon  the  Greek 
terminations  Three  of  these 
people,  not  foreseeing  how  dear 
their  knowledge  of  the  corrup- 
tions of  this  part  of  the  world 
will,  one  day,  cost  their  happi- 
ness  and  repose,  and  that  the 
effect  of  this  commerce  will  be  their  ruin; 
which,  I  suppose,  is  in  a  very  feir  way  (mise- 
rable men,  to  suffer  themselves  to  be  deluded 
with  desire  of  novelty,  and  to  have  left  the 
serenity  of  their  own  heaven  to  come  so  far  to 
gaze  at  ours!),  went  to  Rouen,  at  the  time  that 
the  late  King  Charles  the  Ninth  was  there. 
The  king  himself  talked  to  them  a  good  while, 
and  they  were  made  to  see  our  fashions,  our 
pomp,  and  the  form  of  a  great  city;  afler 
which  some  one  asked  their  opinion,  and  would 
know  of  them,  what  of  all  the  things  they  had 
seen  they  found  most  to  be  admired  1  To  which 
they  made  answer,  three  things,  of  which  I 
have  forgot  the  third,  and  am  vexed  at  it,  but 
two  I  yet  remember.  They  said  that,  in  the 
first  place,  they  tliought  it  very  strange  that  so 
many  tall  men  wearing  beards,  strong  and  well 
armed,  who  were  about  the  king  ('tis  like,  they 
meant  the  Swiss  of  the  guard),  should  submit 
to  obey  a  child,  and  that  they  did  not  rather 
choose  out  one  amongst  themselves  to  command  : 
secondly,  (they  have  a  way  of  speaking  in  their 
language,  to  call  men  the  half  of  one  another,) 
that  they  had  observed  that  there  were,  amongst 
us,  men  full  and  crammed  with  all  manner  of 
luxuries,  whilst,  in  the  mean  time,  their  halves 
were  begging  at  their  doors,  lean  and  half- 
starved  with  hunger  and  poverty ;  and  thought 
it  strange  that  these  necessitous  halves  wer^ 
able  to  soSer  so  great  an  ineouality  and  injus- 
tice, and  tliat  they  did  not  take  the  others  by 


'  PluCaitb,  Firtwiu  dteds  qf  immmi. 


the  throats,  or  set  fire  to  their  houses.  I  talked 
to  one  of  them  a  long  while,  but  I  had  an 
interpreter,  who  followed  so  ill,  and  whose 
stupidity  kept  him  from  understanding  my 
questions  so  almost  entirely  that 
I  could  get  nothing  out  of  him  of  of°uL^'«vMM 
any  moment  Asking  him  what  to  MoDtaigue. 
advantage  he  reaped  from  the 
superiority  he  had  amongst  his  own  people— 
for  he  was  a  captain,  and  our  mariners  called 
him  king, — ^he  told  me,  to  march  at  the  head  of 
them  to  war;  and  demanding  of  him,  farther, 
how  many  men  he  had  to  follow  him?  he 
showed  me  a  space  of  ground,  to  signify  as 
many  as  could  march  in  such  a  compass ;  which 
might  be  four  or  five  thousand  men;  and, 
putting  the  question  to  him,  whether  or  no  his 
authority  expired  with  the  war?  he  told  me 
this  remained ;  that  when  he  went  to  visit  the 
villages  in  his  dependency,  they  cleared  him 
paths  through  the  thick  of  their  woods,  through 
which  he  might  pass  at  his  ease.  All  this  does 
not  sound  very  ill,  but  then,  forsooth,  they 
wear  no  breeche& 


CHAPTER  XXXI. 

THAT  A  MAN  IS  80BKRLT  TO  JUDGE  OF  DIYINS 
ORDINANCES. 

Things  unknown  are  the  principal  and  true 
field  of  imposture,  fbrasmuct  as,  ^  ^  ^ 

m  the  first  place,  theur  very  impoatura. 
strangeness  lends  them  credit; 
and,  moreover,  by  not  being  subjected  to  our 
ordinary  reason,  they  deprive  us  of  the  means 
to  question  and  dispute  them.  On  which 
account,  says  Plato,'  it  is  much  more  easy  to 
satisfy  the  hearers,  when  speakiuj^  of  the  nature, 
of  the  gods,  than  of  the  nature  of  men,  because 
the  ignorance  of  the  auditory  afibrds  a  fair  and 
large  career,  and  all  manner  of  liberty  in  the 
handlmg  of  recondite  things;  and  thence  it 
comes  to  pass  that  nothing  is  so  firmly  believed 
as  what  we  least  know:  nor  any  people  so 
confident  as  those  who  entertain  us  with  fables, 
such  as  your  alchymists,  judicial  astrologers, 
fortune-tellers,  physicians,  and  id  genus  omne* 
To  whom  I  could,  willingly,  if  I  durst,  join  a 
set  of  people  that  take  upon  them  to  interpret 
and  controul  the  designs  of  God  himself,  making 
a  business  of  finding  out  the  cause  of  every 
accident,  and  of  prying  into  the  secrets  of  the 
divine  will,  there  to  discover  the  incomprehen* 
sible  motives  of  his  work.  And  although  the 
variety  and  the  continual  discordance  of  creats 
throw  them  firom  corner  to  corner,  and  toss 
them  from  east  to  west,  yet  do  they  still  persist 
in  their  vain  inquisition,  and,  with  the  same 
pencil,  paint  black  and  white.  In  a  nation  of 
the  Indies,  there  is  this  commendable  custom, 
that  when  any  thing  befals  them  amiss  in  any 


3  Critias. 
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encounter  or  battle,  they  publicly  ask  pardon 
of  the  suUf  who  is  their  Crod,  as  having  com- 
mitted an  unjust  action,  always  imputing  their 
g  od  or  evil  fortune  to  the  divine  justice,  and 
to  that  submitting  their  own  judigment  and 

reason.  'Tis  enough  for  a  Chris- 
NftaMthority  tian  to  believe  that  all  things 
to  our  re^on  ^ome  from  God,  to  receive  them 
flromevanu.       with    acknowledgment    of   his 

divine  and  inscrutable  wisdom, 
and  thankfully  to  accept  and  receive  them 
with  what  &ce  soever  they  may  present  them- 
selvea  But  I  do  not  approve  of  what  1  see  in 
use,  that  is,  to  seek  to  conform  and  support  our 
religion  b^  the  prosperitv  of  our^  enterprises. 
Our  belief  has  other  foundation  enough  without 
goinff  about  to  authorise  it  by  events;  for  the 
people  being  accustomed  to  such  arguments  as 
these,  so  plausible,  and  so  fitted  to  their  own 
taste,  it  is  to  be  feared  lest,  when  they  &il  of 
BuccesB,  they  should  also  stagger  in  their  faith. 
As  in  the  war,  wherein  we  are  now  engaged, 
upon  the  account  of  religion,  those  wiu)  had 
the  better  in  the  afiair  of  luichelabeille,*  making 
great  brags  of  that  success,  as  an  in&Uible 
approbation  of  their  cause,  when  they  came 
afterwards  to  excuse  their  misfortunes  of^Jamac 
and  Moncontour,'  'twas  by  saying  they  were 
fttherly  scourges  and  corrections;  if  they  have 
Dot  a  people  wholly  at  their  mercy,  the^  make 
it  manifestly  enough  to  appear  what  it  is  to 
take  two  sorts  of  grist  out  of  the  same  sack, 
and  with  the  same  mouth  to  blow  hot  and  cold. 
It  were  better  to  possess  the  vulgar  with  the 
«>lid  and  real  foundations  of  truth.  'Twas  a 
brave  naval  battle  that  was  gained  a  few 
months  since,  against  the  Turks,  under  the 
command  of  Don  Juan  of  Austria;^  but  it  .has 
also  pleased  God,  at  other  times,  to  let  us  see 
as  great  victories  at  our  own  expense.  In  fine, 
'tis  a  hard  matter  to  reduce  divine  things  to  our 
tnlance  without  losing  a  ereat  deaTof  the 
weight.  And  he  that  would  take  upon  him  to 
give  a  reason  why  Arius  and  his  Pope  Leo,  the 

Srincipal  heads  of  that  heresy,  should  die  at 
iflferent  times,  of  such  similar  and  such  strange 
deaths  (for  being  withdrawn  from  the  disputa- 
tion by  a  disorder  of  the  bowels,  they  both  of 
them  suddenly  gave  up  the  ghost  upon  the  close- 
stool^),  and  would  aggravate  this  divine  ven- 
geance by  the  circumstances  of  the  place; 
might  as  well  add  the  death  of  Heliogabalus, 
who  was  also  slain  in  a  house  of  office.*  But 
what  then?  Irsneus  was  involved 
2S*/i2Sli'of  '^^  the  same  fortune;  God  being 
men  no  proof  pleased  to  show  us  that  the  good 
either  of  tbeir  [jave  something  else  to  hope  for ; 
demerit  ^^^^d  the  wicked  something  else  to 

fear,  than  the  fortunes  and  mis- 
fortunes of  this  world:  he  manages  and  applies 


1 A  freat  skirmish  that  had  like  to  have  caused  a  general 
battle  betwixt  the  troops  of  the  Admiral  de  Coligny.  and 
those  of  the  Duke  of  AiUou,  in  May,  I5fl9. 

*  These  battles  were  won  by  the  Duke  of  Ai\)oa,  the  flnt 
in  March,  and  the  last  in  October,  ISSQ. 

*  Inlhe  Gulph  of  Lepanto,  7tta  October,  1571. 


pleasure,  and  deprives  us  of  the  means  foolishly 
to  make  our  own  profit.  And  those  people  both 
abuse  themselves  and  us  who  will  pretend  to 
dive  into  these  mysteries  by  the  strong  of 
human  reason.  They  never  ^ive  one  hit  that 
they  do  not  receive  two  for  it;  of  which  St 
Augustin  gives  a  very  great  proof  upon  his 
adversaries.  'Tis  a  conflict  that  is  more  decided 
bv  strength  of  memory  than  the  force  of  reason. 
We  are  to  content  ourselves  with  the  light  it 
pleases  the  sun  to  communicate  to  us  bv  his 
rays,  and  be  who  will  lift  up  his  eyes  to  take  in 
a  greater,  let  him  not  think  it  strange  if,  for 
the  reward  of  his  presumption,  he  there  lose 
his  sight  Qui$  hominum  potest  scire  consilium 
Dei?  Aut  quis  poteril  cogilare^  quid  veUt 
DominusJ^  "Who  amongst  men  can  know 
the  counsel  of  God  1  Or  who  can  think  what 
the  will  of  the  Lord  isl" 


CHAPTER  XXXII. 

THAT  WS  ARB  TO  AVOID   PLEASURES  WfWK   AT 
THE  EXPENSE  OF  LITE. 

I  HATE,  long  ago,  observed  most  of  the 
opinions  of  the  ancients  to  concur  in  this,  that 
it  is  high  time  to  die  when  there  is  more  ill 
than  good  in  living,  and  that  to  preserve  life, 
to  our  own  torment  and  inconvenience,  is 
contrary  to  the  very  laws  of  nature,  as  these 
old  lines  instnict  us: 

"H  ptv  d>tf«-wf,  9  9airc<y  thiatiiSvmf, 
KaXiy  dvrfvKCV  olf  0/3pr  r)  ^»  ^ci. 
Kpciotfovr)  /u)  ^¥  iflVf  k  ^f  dtfActff.'' 

**  Adieu  I  want,  e4re,  with  misery's  various  train. 
Death  then  is  happy,  wlien  to  live  is  pais.** 

But  to  push  this  contempt  of  death  so  far  as 
to  employ  it  to  the  removing  our  thoughts  finom 
the  coveting  of  honours,  riches,  dignities,  and 
other  fiivours,  and  goods  of  fortune,  as  we  call 
them,  as  if  reason  had  not  sufficient  to  do  to 
persuade  us  to  avoid  them  without  adding  this 
new  charge  I  had  never  seen  it  either  enioined 
or  practised,  till  this  passage  of  Seneca  foil  into 
my  hands;  who,  advising  Lucilius,  a  man  of 
great  power  and  authority  about  the  Emperor, 
to  alter  his  voluptuous  and  magnificent  way  of 
living,  and  to  retire  himself  from  this  worldly 
vanity  and  ambition,  to  some  solitary  quiet, 
and  philosophical  life,  and  the  other  alleging 
some  difiiculties:  **I  am  of  opinion,**  says 
he,"  "either  that  you  leave  that  life  or  life 
itself;  but  I  would  advise  thee  to  the  gentler 
way,  and  to  untie,  rather  than  to  break, 
the  knot  thou  hast  ill  knit,  provided  that,  if 
it  be  not  otherwise  to  be  untied,  thou  reso- 
lutely break  it    There  is  no  man  so  great  a 

«  Athanasiua,  Srist.  ad  Smgrisa. 

•  iElian.  Lamp.  H  wUm. 

•  TTMrn,  iv.  12. 

V  Btobaus,  89rwL  90. 
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coward  that  had  not  rather  oooe  ML  than  be 
always  felling.'*  I  should  have  found  this 
couDoel  conibnnable  enough  to  the  stoical  rough- 
ness; hut  it  appears  the  more  strange  for  bemg 
borrowed  from  Epicurus,  who  writes  the  same 
thing  upon  the  like  occasion  to  Idomeneos. 
And  I  think  I  have  obsenred  something  like  it, 
but  with  Christian  moderation,  amongst  our 
own  people.  St  Hilary,  Bishop  of  Poictiers, 
that  fiLmous  enemy  of  the  Arian  heresy,  being 
h  Syria,  bad  intelligence  thither  sent  him  that 
Abra,  his  only  dauc^ter,  whom  he  left  at  home 
mder  the  eye  ana  tuition  of  her  mother,  was 
SMight  in  marriage  by  the  greatest  nobleman 
of  the  country,  as  being  a  virgin  virtuously 
biought  up,  &ir,  rich,  and  in  the  flower  of  her 
age.  Whereupon  he  writ  to  her  (as  it  appears 
upon  record)  tint  she  should  remove  her  affec- 
tkn  from  all  the  pleasures  and  advantages 
proposed  unto  her;  for  he  had  in  his  travels 
found  out  a  much  greater  and  more  worthy 
hrUme  for  her,  a  husband  of  much  greater 
power  and  magnificence,  that  would  present 
her  with  robes  uid  jewels  of  inestimable  value : 
wherein  his  design  was  to  dispossess  her  of  the 
appetite  and  use  of  worldly  delights,  to  join 
her  wholly  to  God.  But  the  nearest  and  most 
certain  way  to  this  being,  as  he  conceived,  the 
death  of  his  daughter,  be  never  ceased,  by  vows, 
pnyers^  and  orisons,  to  beg  of  the  Almighty 
that  he  would  please  to  cSl  her  out  of  this 
world,  and  to  take  her  to  himself;  as  accord- 
ingly it  came  to  nass;  fot  soon  after  his  return 
she  died,  at  which  he  expressed  a  singular  joy. 
This  seems  to  outdo  the  others,  forasmuch  as  be 
applies  himself  to  this  means  in  the  first  instance, 
which  they  only  take  subsidiarily,  and,  besides, 
it  was  towards  his  only  daughter.  But  I  will 
not  omit  the  latter  end  of  this  story,  though  it 
be  InHn  my  purpose.  St.  Hilary's  wife,  having 
understood  nom  biro  how  the  death  of  their 
daujgrhter  was  brought  about  by  his  desire  and 
design,  and  how  much  happier  she  was,  to  be 
removed  out  of  this  world  than  to  have  stayed 
in  it,  conceived  so  lively  an  apprehension  of  the 
eternal  and  heavenly  beatitude  that  she  boggled 
of  her  husband  with  the  eztremest  importunity 
to  do  as  much  for  her;  and  God,  at  their  joint 
reauest,  shortly  after  calling  her  to  him,  it  was 
a  death  embraced  on  both  sides  with  singular 
content 


>  The  frord  firtmne^  to  often  need  by  Montaigne,  and 
aoaeliinef  in  peangee  wbeie  he  might  have  employed  the 


loqaicition,  at  Rome  eipecially,  it  was  farbidden  to  mv 
fatum  at  fata.  An  author  having  occasion  to  use  the  word, 
priated  it  /acta,  but  in  the  errata  put  "  for  /acta,  read 
fata."  And  similar  stratagems  were  more  than  once  resort- 
ed to.  Thus  the  Proteeunt  Daniel  Heinsiua, sendingforth 
in  that  city  a  work  in  which  he  spolce  of  Pope  Urban  vIIL, 
called  him  in  the  text,  Beclenm  OiyaC  bat,  in  the  srrsta, 
EecinUt  Bamatut  Oofnu  It  would  seem  that  the  censor- 
Aipof  books  was  not  always  exercised  by  perrons  of  much 
ability.  JU  Mothe  la  Vayer  says,  that  Naudsus  himself 
told  him  that  in  a  work  which  be  wished  to  print  at  Rome, 
and  whkh  contained  these  woids,  J^^/oia  stti  the  Inqui- 


CHAPTER  XXXIII. 

THAT  rORTUNS^  IS  OrTKNTIMSS  0B8XRTRD 
TO  ACT  BT  THS  EULX  OF  RXABON. 

Thb  inconstancy  of  the  various  motions  of  for- 
tune may  reasonably  make  us  expect  she  should 
present  us  with  all  sorts  of  foces.  Can  there  be 
a  more  express  act  of  justice  than  this?  The 
Duke  of  Valentinois,  having  resolved  to  poison 
Cardinal  Adrian  Cometo,  with  whom  his  father. 
Pope  Alexander  the  Sixth,  and  himself  were  to 
sup  in  the  Vatican,  sent  before  a  bottle  of  poi* 
soned  wine,  with  strict  <Hder  to  the  butler  to 
keep  it  veiy  safo.  The  Pope  being  come  before 
his  son,  and  calling  for  drink,  the  butler,  sup- 
posing this  wine  nad  only  been  so  strictly 
recommended  to  his  care  upon  the  account  oS 
its  excellence,  presented  it  immediately  to  the 
Pope,  and  the  Duke  himself,  coming  in  pre- 
sently after,  and  beinff  confident  that  they  bad 
not  meddled  with  his  bottle,  took  also  his  cup; 
80  that  the  father  died  immediately  upon  the 
spot,  and  the  son,  after  having  been  long  tor- 
mented with  sickness,  was  reserved  to  another 
and  a  worse  fortune.'  Sometimes  she  seems  to 
play  upon  us  just  in  the  nick  of 
ana&ir.  Monsieur  d'Estree,  at  SSuSlTto 
that  tune  standard-bearer  to  Mon-  sport  with  us. 
sieur  de  Vendosme,  and  Monsieur 
de  Liques,  lieutenant  to  the  Duke  of  Ascot's 
troop,  beinff  both  suitors  to  the  Sieur  de 
Foonguessdles's  sister,*  though  of  difierent  pai^ 
ties  (as  it  oft  foils  out  amongst  ftontier  neiffh* 
bours),  the  Sieur  de  Liques  carried  her;  but 
on  the  same  day  he  was  married,  and,  which 
was  worse,  before  he  went  to  bed  to  his  wife, 
the  bridegroom  having  a  mind  to  break  a  lance 
in  honour  of  his  new  bride,  went  out  to  skir- 
mish near  St  Omers,  where  the  Sieur  d*£stree 
proving  the  stronger,  took  him  prisoner;  and, 
the  more  to  illustrate  his  victory,  the  hidy 
herself  was  foin 

Coi^ngis  antA  coaeta  novi  dimlttera  oollnm, 

Qiiam  veniens  una  atqne  altera  rursds  hyems, 
Noctibus  in  longis  avidum  satnrasset  amorem,« 

"  Of  her  ftiir  arms,  the  am*Toas  ring  to  break. 
Which  clung  so  fhst  to  her  new  spouie^s  neck, 
/       Ere  of  two  winters  many  a  IHeadly  night 
Had  sated  her  love's  gweily  appetite," 


sitor  noted  in  the  manln,  FropMiH»  hmreUea;  mam  asm 
iatwr  FATUM.  Tlie  probibition  was  so  closely  carried  in 
force  that  Addison,  in  his  Travels  in  Italy,  tells  us  he  was 
much  amused  at  reading,  at  the  head  of  an  opera-bill,  the 
following:— '*PaoTasTA.  £s  FM,  .RiCo,  Dtitk^  Datima,  s 
simUi,  Che  per  entro  questo  dramma  troverai,  son  mease 
per  ischerzo  poetico,  d  non  per  seiitimento  vero,  credondo 
■empre  in  tatto  quello.  che  erMe  et  comanda  santa  madre 
Chiesa.**  Montaigne  Justifies  himself,  in  chap.  Ivi.  of  this 
work,  for  haviag  used  sobm  of  these  prohibited  words, 
v0rU  indiseipUnata,  as  be  calls  them ;  it  would  seem,  from 
the  old  ediuons,  that  he  did  not  put  forth  this  sort  of 
apology  till  after  his  return  from  Oome. 

•  In  1503,    Ouiodaidini,  vL 

•  Or  rather  JbKfasfvlto.  BeeMem.orMart.duBellay  ii. 

•  Catullus,  Ixviii.  81.  /      r\r\n  I  o 
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to  request  him  of  courtesy  to  deliver  up  his 
prisoner  to  her,  as  he  accordingly  did;  the 
gentlemen  of  France  never  denymg  any  thing 
to  the  ladies.  Does  this  not  seem  a  master- 
stroke :  Ck>nstantine,  the  son  of  Helen,  founded 
the  empire  of  Constantinople;  and  so  many 
ages  after,  Constantine,  the  son  of  Helen,  put 
an  end  to  it 
^Sometimes  she  is  pleased  to  emulate  our 
muracles.  We  are  told  that  King  Clovis  "be- 
sieging Angouleme,  the  walls  fell  down  of 
themselves  by  divine  favour.  And  Bouchet 
has  it  from  some  author,  that  Ein^  Robert, 
having  sat  down  before  a  city,  and  bemg  stolen 
away  from  the  siege  to  keep  the  feast  of  Sauit 
Aignan  at  Orleans;  as  he  was  in  devotion 
at  a  certain  point  of  the  mass,  the  walls  of  the 
beleaguered  city,  without  any  effort  of  the 
besiegers,  fell  down  in  ruins.  But  she  did 
quite  contrary  in  our  Milan  war ;  for  Captain 
Rense  laying  siege  to  the  city  of  Arona,^  and 
having  carried  a  mine  under  a  great  parcel  of 
the  wall,  the  mine  being  sprung,  the  wall  was 
lifted  from  its  base,  but  dropped  down  again 
nevertheless  whole  and  entire,  and  so  exactly 
upon  its  foundation  that  the  besieged  sufiered 
no  inconvenience  by  that  attempt 
Sometimes  she  plays  the  doctor.  Jason  of 
Phereus  being  given  over  by  the 
Smel^Sirnr*  physicians,  by  reason  of  a  despe- 
doctor.  nite  imposthume  in  his  breast, 

havuig  a  mind  to  rid  himself  of 
his  pain,  by  death  at  least,  in  a  battle  threw 
himself  desperately  into  the  thickest  of  the 
enemy,  where  he  was  so  fortunately  wounded 
quite  through  the  body  that  the  imposthume 
broke,  and  he  was  perfectly  cured.'  Did  she 
not  also  excel  the  painter  Proto- 
KSSIS"  PtL'?  hiB  art?  who  having 
art ;  finished  the  picture  of  a  dog,  quite 

tired  and  out  of  breath,  in  all  the 
other  parts  excellently  well  to  his  own  liking, 
but  not  bein^  able  to  express  as  he  would  the 
slaver  and  foam  that  should  come  out  of  his 
mouth,  vexed  and  angry  at  his  work,  he  took 
his  sponge,  which  by  cleansing  his  brushes  had 
imbibed  several  sorts  of  colours,  and  threw  it 
in  a  rage  against  the  picture,  with  an  intent 
utterly  to  efface  at;  when  forttme  guiding  the 
sponge  to  hit  just  upon  the  mouth  of  the  dog, 
it  there  performed  what  all  his  art  was  not  able 
to  do.*  Does  she  not  sometimes 
•te mr^uour  ^^^^^  ^^^  councils  and  correct 
GOQBaeis.  them  ?    Isabella,  Queen  of  Eng- 

land, being  to  sail  from  Zealand 
into  her  own  kingdom,^  with  an  army  in  favour 
of  her  son  against  her  husband,  had  been  lost 
had  she  come  into  the  port  she  intended,  being 
there  laid  wait  for  by  the  enemy ;  but  fortune, 


>  On  tbe  Lago  Maj^iore.    Mem.  of  Mart,  du  Bellay,  ii. 

'Pliny,  AVit.  IlUt.  vii.  50.  Valerius  Maximua,  who 
mentions  this  accident,  i.  9,  in  Externis,  represents  the  Ikct 
in  a  manner  still  more  miraculous ;  for  he  says  that  Jason 
reoolTed  this  important  service  from  an  assassin.  Seneca 
aacnbes  tliia  accident  to  the  same  cause.  Dt  Bentf.^  ii.  19. 


against  her  will,  threw  her  into  another  haven, 
where  she  landed  in  safety.  And  he  of  old  who, 
throwing  a  stone  at  a  dog,  hit  and  killed  his 

"'"^^fr-^"-^^^-  ^^'^  ^f\  nfy*^  rgnann    tO  proUOUnCe 

this  verse : — 

TavT^ftaror  v/ifiv  xaXXJu  fiov\e6trai.* 

"  fortuqq  has  more  judgment  than  we." 

Icetee^  had  engaged  with  two  soldiers  to 
kill  Timoleon  at  Aarano  in  Sicily,  g^e  surpasses 
These  chose  their  time  to  do  it,  the  rules  of  hu- 
when  he  was  assisting  at  a  sacri-  ■"*"  prudence, 
fice,  and,  thrusting  into  the  crowd,  as  they 
were  making  signs  to  one  another,  that  now 
was  a  fit  time  to  do  their  business,  in  steps  a 
third,  who  with  a  sword  takes  one*' of  them 
full  drive  on  the  head,  lays  him  dead  upon 
the  place,  and  runs  awa^.  Which  the  other 
seeing,  and  concluding  himself  discovered  and 
lost,  he  runs  to  the  altar  and  begs  for  mercy, 
promising  to  discover  the  whole  truth,  which 
as  he  was  doing,  and  laying  open  the  whole 
conspiracy,  behold  the  third  man,  who,  beinff 
apprehended,  was  as  a  murderer  thrust  and 
hauled  by  the  people  through  the  crowd  towards 
Timoleon  and  other  the  most  eminent  persons 
of  the  assembly,  before  whom  being  brought  he 
cried  out  for  pardon,  pleaded  that  he  had  justly 
slain  his  father's  murderer;  which  he  eilao 
proved  upon  the  place,  by  sufficient  witnesses, 
whom  his  good  fortune  very  opportunely  sup- 
plied him  withal,  that  his  fiither  was  really 
killed  in  the  city  of  the  Leontines  by  that  very 
man  on  whom  he  had  taken  his  revenge;  he 
was  presently  awarded  ten  attic  minae,  for 
having  had  the  good  fortune,  in  designing  to 
revenge  the  death  of  his  father,  to  preserve  the 
life  of  the  common  father  of  Sicily.  Thus  for- 
tune, in  her  conduct,  surpasses  all  the  rules  of 
human  prudence.  But,  to  conclude,  is  there 
not  a  direct  application  of  her  favour,  bounty, 
and  piety,  manifestly  discovered  in  this  action  ? 
Ignatius  the  father  and  Ignatius 
the  8on  being  proBcribed  by  the  *  *,'^22i. 
triumviri  of  Rome,  resolved  upon  die  together, 
this  generous  act  of  mutual  kind-  JT  *  "p*^*?' 
ness,  to  fiJl  by  the  hands  of  one  ^]^  ""^  ^'^^ 
another,  and  by  that  means  to 
frustrate  and  defeat  the  cruelty  of  the  tyrants ; 
and  accordingly,  with  their  swords  drawn,  ran 
full  drive  one  upon  another,  where  fortune  so 
guided  the  points  that  they  made  two  equally 
mortal  wounds,  affi>rding  withal  so  much 
honour  to  so  brave  a  friendship,  as  to  leave 
them  just  strength  enough  to  draw  out  their 
bloody  swords,  3iat  they  might  have  liberty 
to  embrace  one  another  in  this  dying  condition, 
with  so  close  an  embrace  that  the  executioners 
cut  off  both  their  heads  at  once,  leaving  the 


■  Pliny,  JVlil.  £SsC.  zzzv.  10. 

«  In  13Sa.    Mem.  of  Proissart. 

•  Menander. 

«  He  was  a  Sicilian,  born  at  Syracuse,  that  aimed  to  op< 
press  the  liberty  of  his  country,  of  which  Timoleon  was  tbe 
protector.    Plutaicli,  Xi/c  ^  7~     ' 
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bodies  still  fast  linked  toother  in  this  noble 
knot,  and  their  wounds  joined,  affectionately 
supkinff  in  the  last  blood  and  remainder  of  the 
lives  of  one  another.^ 


CHAPTER  XXXIV. 

OF  ONX  DEFECT  IN  OUR  OOYERNHENT. 

Mt  late  fiither,  who,  for  a  man  that  had  no 
other  advantages  than  experience  only,  and  his 
own  natural  {Mirts,  was  of  a  very  clear  judg- 
ment, formerly  told  me  that  be 
IboSo^ ^  ^^^  *^**^  thoughts  of  endeavour- 
afeney.  ing  to  introduce  this    practice, 

that  there  might  be  in  every  town 
a  certain  place  assigned,  to  which  such  as 
stood  in  need  of  any  thing  might  repair,  and 
have  their  business  enter^  by  an  officer  ap- 
pointed for  that  purpose.  As,  for  example,  I 
waDt  to  sell  pearls;  I  want  to  buy  pearls; 
such  a  one  wants  company  to  go  to  Paris; 
such  a  one  enquires  for  a  servant  of  such  a 
quality;  such  a  one  for  a  master;  such  a  one 
for  such  an  artificer ;  some  for  one  thing,  some 
for  another,  every  one  according  to  what  he 
want&  And  it  seems  to  me  that  these  mutual 
advertisements  would  be  of  no  contemptible 
advantage  to  the  public  business ;  for  there  are, 
every  day,  conditions  that  seek  after  one 
another,  and  for  want  of  knowing  one  another^s 
occasions,  leave  men  in  very  great  necessity. 
I  hear,  to  the  great  shame  of  the 
2^ »»«»««  a^e  we  live  in,  that  in  our  very 
GiraidiM  and  ^g^^  two  most  excellent  men  for 
Cuuiio.  learning  died  so  poor  that  thej 

had  scarce  bread  to  put  in  their 
mouths,  Lilios  Gregorius  Giraldus,'  in  Italy, 
aud  Sebastianus  Castalio,'  in  Germany.  And  I 
believe  there  are  a  thousand  men  would  have 
invited  them  into  their  families,  on  advanta- 
geous conditions,  or  have  relieved  them  where 
they  were,  had  they  known  their  wants.  The 
world  is  not  so  generally  corrupted  but  that  I 
know  a  man  that  would  heartily  wish  the  estate 
his  ancestors  have  left  him  might  be  employed, 
80  long  as  it  shall  please  fortune  to  give  him 
leave  to  enioy  it,  to  secure  remarkable  persons 
of  any  kind,  whom  misfortune  sometimes  per- 
secutes to  the  last  degree,  from  the  danger  of 
necessity ;  and,  at  least,  place  them  in  such  a 
condition  that  they  must  be  very  hard  to  please 
if  they  were  not  contented.  My  father,  in  his 
domestic  government,  had  this  order  (which  I 
know  how  to  commend  but  by  no 
iwita?'*"*  means  imitate,)  that  besides  the 
ServJdtJ  day-book  or  register  of  the 
Wont»i«n«'i  •  household  affiiirs,  where  the 
small  accounts,  payments,  and 
disbaraements,    which    do    not 


require  a  special  hand,  were  entered,  and  which 
a  bailiff*  always  had  in  custody ;  he  ordered  him 
whom  he  kept  to  write  for  him,  to  keep  a 
journal,  and  in  it  to  set  down  all  the  remarkable 
occurrences,  and,  day  by  day,  the  memoirs  of 
the  affairs  of  his  house ;  very  pleasant  to  look 
over  when  time  begins  to  wear  things  out  of 
memory,  and  very  useful  sometimes  to  put  us 
out  of  doubt,  when  such  a  thing  was  begun, 
when  ended,  what  courses  were  debated  on, 
what  concluded ;  our  voyages,  absences,  mar- 
riages, and  deaths,  the  reception  of  good  or  ill 
news,  the  change  of  principal  servants,  and  the 
like.  An  ancient  custom  which  I  think  it 
would  not  be  amiss  for  every  one  to  revive  in 
his  own  house;  and  I  did  very  foolishly  in 
neglecting  it. 


*  Born  at  Perrara,  1480.  died  tbere  1553.  Hit  worki,  of 
wUch  tlM  principal  are  a  Hialoryof  tlie  Gods^and  Dialogues 
aatte  Poaia,  waiepobUabcd  by  JensiiiJi,  at  Leydeo,  leM. 


CHAPTER  XXXV. 

OF   THE  CUSTOM   OF  WEARING   CLOTHES. 

Whatever  I  shall  say  upon  this  subject,  I 
must,  of  necessity,  invade  some 
of  the  bounds  of  custom,  so  careful  to  the  Srtom** 
has  she  been  to  shut  up  all  the  orsomenationi 
avenues.  1  was  discussing  with  Jiked?"*^ 
myself,  in  this  shivering  season, 
whether  the  fashion  of  going  naked,  in  those 
nations  lately  discovert,  is  imposed  upon 
them  by  the  hot  temperature  of  the  air,  as  we 
say  of  the  Moors  and  Indians,  or  whether  it 
was  the  original  fashion  of  mankind.  Men  of 
understanding,  forasmuch  as  all  things  under 
the  sun,  as  Holv  Writ  declares,  are  subject  to 
the  same  laws,  have  been  wont,  in  such  consi- 
derations as  these,  where  we  are  to  distinguish 
the  natural  laws  f^m  those  of  man's  invention, 
to  have  recourse  to  the  general  polity  of  the 
world,  where  there  can  be  nothing  counterfeited. 
Now,  all  other  creatures  being  sufficiently 
furnished  with  all  things  necessary  for  the 
support  of  their  bein^,  without  needle  and 
thread,  it  is  not  to  be  imagined  that  we  only 
should  be  brought  into  the  world  in  a  defective 
and  indigent  condition,  and  in  such  a  state  as 
cannot  subsist  without  foreign  assistance;  and 
therefore  it  is  that  I  believe  that,  as  plants, 
trees,  and  animals,  and  all  things  that  have 
life,  are  seen  to  be,  bv  nature,  sufficiently 
clothed  and  covered  to  defend  them  from  the 
injuries  of  weather, 

Proptereaqae  ferC  ret  oinn«a,  aut  oorio  sant, 
Aut  fleU,  aut  oonchis,  aut  callo,  aut  cortice  tectc.« 

**  And,  tbereA>re,  •hella,  or  rinda,  or  films,  inclose, 
Or  skin,  or  hair,  on  ev*ry  body  grows," 

BO  were  we:  but  as  those  who,  by  artificial 
light,  put  out  that  of  the  day,  so  we,  by  bor- 
rowed forms  and  fashions,  have  destroyed  our 
own.    And  'tis  plain  enough  to  be  seen  that 


■  A  native  of  Daaphiny,  bom  1515.  died  1563.  Be  is 
principally  known  by  his  Latin  yersion  of  the  Bible,  in 
wfaieli  tie  aflbcts  lo  use  only  the  Ciceronian  stvte  of  Ian- 
guage.  «  Loicratiiit,  iv.  998. 
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tiB  custom  ooly  which  renders  that  impossible 
that  otherwise  is  nothing  so;  for,  of  those 
nations  who  have  no  manner  of  knowledge  of 
clothing,  some  are  situated  under  the  same  tem- 
perature that  we  are,  and  some  in  much  colder 
climates.  And,  besides,  our  most  tender  parts 
are  always  exposed  to  the  air,  as  the  eyes, 
mouth,  nose,  sjid  ears;  and  our  country  fel- 
lows, like  our  ancestors,  go  with  their  breasts 
open.  Had  we  been  bom  with  a  necessity 
upon  us  of  wearing  petticoats  and  breeches, 
there  is  no  doubt  but  nature  would  have  forti- 
fied those  parts  she  intended  should  be  exposed 
to  the  fiiry  of  the  seasons  with  a  thicker  skin, 
as  she  has  done  the  fingers'  ends  and  the  soles 
of  the  feet  And  why  should  this  seem  hard 
to  believe?  I  observe  much  greater  distance 
betwixt  my  mode  of  dress  and  that  of  one  of 
our  oountiy  peasants,  than  betwixt  his  and  a 
man  that  has  no  other  covering  but  his  skin. 
How  many  men,  especially  m  Turkey,  go 
naked  merely  upon  account  of  devotion? 
Somebody,  I  forget  who,  asked  a  beggar, 
whom  he  saw  in  his  shirt,  in  the  depth  of 
winter,  as  brisk  and  frolic  as  he  who  goes 
muffled  up  to  the  ears  in  furs,  how  he  was  able 
to  endure  to  go  so?  «*Sir,"  said  the  fellow, 
"you  go  with  your  face  bare;  I  am  all  face.** 
Hie  Italians  have  a  story  of  the  Duke  of 
Florence*s  fool,  whom  his  master  ssking  how, 
being  so  thin  clad,  he  was  able  to  support  the 
cold,  when  he,  himself,  warm  wrapt  up  as  he 
was,  was  hardly  able  to  do  it?  "Why," 
replied  the  fool,  "  use  my  receipt ;  put  on  all 
the  clothes  you  have  at  once,  as  I  do,  and 
you'll  feel  no  more  cold  than  I."  King  Ma»- 
ainissa,  to  an  extreme  old  age,  could  never  be 
prevailed  upon  to  ^  with  his  head  covered,  how 
cold,  stormy,  or  ramy  soever  the  weather  might 
be.'  Which  also  is  reported  of  the  Emperor 
Severus.  Herodotus  tells  ug^  that,  in  the  bat^ 
ties  fought  betwixt  the  Egyptians  and  the 
Persians,  it  was  observed,  both  by  himself  and 
otheirs,  that  of  those  who  were  left  dead  upon 
the  place,  the  heads  of  the  Egyptians  were 
found  to  be,  without  comparison,  harder  than 
those  of  the  Persians,  by  reason  that  Uie  last 
had  gone  with  their  heads  always  covered  from 
their  infancy,  first,  with  biggins,  and  then  with 
turbans,  and  the  others  alwa3rs  shaved  and  bare. 
And  King  Agesilaus  continued  to  a  decrepid 
•gei,  to  wear  ^ways  the  same  clothes  in  winter 
that  he  did  in  summer.'  Cesar,  says  Suetonius, 
marched  always  at  the  head  of  his  army,  for 
the  most  part  on  foot,  with  his  head  bare,  whe- 
ther it  was  rain  or  sunshine,  and  as  much  is 
said  of  Hannibal, 

Turn  Tertiec  nado, 
Kxcipere  iosanos  imbret,  calique  rainani.^ 


<  Cicero,  !>•  Stmmt.  c  la 

•  Book  iii. 

•  Piutacch.  fo  VUt. 

A  Biliui.  Italicut,  i.  250. 

•  8i«ptMn  Bathorjr. 

•  Pliny.  JVM.  Bi$L  zxriii.  1. 


^In  IMS.    JHm.  4*  M»H.  4m  ««itay,  z.  — FhiUp  de 
<^0B<Mi..94akiai  oTfttch  cold  weaUier  in  hit  Ume  (llflMJ 


«*  Expocinf  his  bare  head  to  fiiriooe  ■how*n. 
While  hail  or  rain  in  tomntt  on  it  pottia." 

A  Venetian,  who  has  long  lived  in  Pegu, 
and  is  lately  returned  thence,  writes,  that  uie 
men  and  women  of  that  kingdom,  though  they 
cover  the  rest  of  their  persons,  go  always  bare- 
foot, and  ride  so  toa  And  Plato  does  very 
earnestly  advise,  for  the  health  of  the  whole 
body,  to  ffive  the  head  and  the  feet  no  other 
clothing  uan  what  nature  has  bestowed.  He 
whom  the  Poles  have  elected  for  their  kinsf,^ 
since  ours  left  them,  who  is  indeed  one  of  the 
greatest  princes  of  this  age,  never  wears  any 
gloves,  and  for  winter,  or  whatever  weather 
may  come,  never  wears  any  other  cap  abroad 
than  the  same  he  wears  at  home.  Whereas,  1 
cannot  endure  to  go  unbuttoned  or  loose,  our 
neighbouring  labourers  would  think  themselves 
in  chains  if  they  were  so  braced.  Varro  is  of 
opinion  that  when  it  was  ordained  we  should  be 
bare  in  the  presence  of  the  Gfods,  and  before  the 
magistrate,  it  was  rather  so  ordered  upon  the 
score  of  health,  and  to  inure  us  to  the  injuries  of 
weather,  than  upon  the  account  of  reverence.* 
And  since  we  are  now  talking  of  cold,  and  are 
Frenchmen,  used  to  trick  ourselves  out  in  many 
colours,  (not  I  myself,  for  I  seldom  wear  other 
than  black  or  white,  in  imitation  of  my  father,) 
let  us  add  another  story  of  Captain  Martin  du 
Bellay,  who  affirms,  that  in  the  journey  through 
Luxemburg,  he  saw  such  a  great  frost  that 
the  munition-wine  was  cut  with  hatchets  and 
wedges,  delivered  out  to  the  soldiers  by  weight, 
and  carried  away  in  baskets  'J  and  Ovid, 

Nuda  que  eonnetant  fbrmam  aerventia  tteta 
Vina,  nee  hauata  meri,  lod  data  fhuta,  bibont.* 

**The  wine 
Btript  of  its  caak,  retaine  the  flgnre  etill. 
Nor  do  they  draufbts,  but  cruets  of  Bacchue,  ewill.** 

At  the  mouth  of  the  Lake  Mceotis,  the  frosts 
are  so  severe  that  in  the  very  same  place  where 
Mithridates's  lieutenant  had  fought  the  enemy 
dry-fbot,  and  given  them  a  defeat,  the  summer 
following  he  also  obtained  over  them  a  naval 
victory.*  The  Romans  fought  at  a  very  great 
disadvantage  in  the  engagement  they  had  with 
the  Carthaginians  near  Placentia,  by  reason 
that  they  went  to  the  charge  with  their  blood 
congealed,  and  their  limbs  numbed  with  cold,*^ 
whereas  Hannibal  had  caused  great  fires  to  be 
made  through  his  camp  to  warm  his  soldiers, 
and  oil  to  be  distributed  amongst  them,  to  the 
end  that,  anointing  themselves,  they  might 
render  their  nerves  more  supple  and  active,  and 
fortify  the  pores  against  the  violence  of  the  air, 
and  fi-eezing  wind  that  then  raged.  The  retreat 
the  Greeks  made  from  Babylon  into  their  own 
country  is  &mous  for  the  difficulties  and  cala- 
mities they  had  to  overcome.    Of  which  this 


in  the  principality  of  LJete,  nya.  that  tbt  wine  was  in  like 
manner  flrosen  in  their  pipes,  and  that  it  wai  due  out,  and 
cut  into  the  form  of  wedgea,  and  ao  carried  off  by  gentle- 
men in  hau  or  baelceU.  ii.  14. 

•  Ovid,  7W«C.,  iU.  10, 93. 

•  Strabo,  vii.  ^  t 
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was  one,  that  being  eocoantered 
in  the  mountains  of  Armenia, 
with  a  horrible  storm  of  snow, 
they  lost  all  knowledge  of  the 
country,  and  of  the  ways,  and 
being  shut  up,  were  a  day  and  a  night  without 
eating  or  drinking,  most  of  their  cattle  dead, 
many  of  themselves  starved  dead,  several 
struck  blind  with  the  driving  and  glittering 
of  the  snow,  many  of  them  maimed  in  their 
fineers  and  toes,  and  many  stiff  and  motionless 
wiSi  the  extremity  of  the  cold,  who  yet 
had  their  understanding  entire.' 
Alexander  saw  a  nation  where 
they  bury  the  fruit  trees  in  win- 
ter, to  defend  them  from  the 
&08t,'  and  we  also  may  see  the  same.  But 
How  often  the  concerning  clotiies,  the  King  of 
Kinf  of  Mexico  Mexico  changed  his  apparel  four 
2JJ2*^  times  a  day,  and  never  put  them 
*«y«  jjQ  more,  employing  those  he  left 
oQ  in  his  continual  liberalities  and  rewards; 
Dor  was  either  pot,  dish,  or  other  utensil  of  his 
kitchen  or  table  ever  served  up  to  him  twice. 


CHAPTER  XXXVI. 

OF  CATO  TH£  TOUNGXR. 

I  AM  not  guilty  of  the  common  error  of  judging 
another  by  myself.    I  easily  believe  that  in  an- 

^  other's  humour  which  is  contrary  to  my  own : 
and  though  I  find  myself  engaged  to  one  cer- 
tain form,  I  do  not  oblige  others  to  it,  as  many 
do,  but  believe  and  apprehend  a  thousand  dif> 
ferent  ways  of  living ;  and,  contrary  to  most 

I  men,  more  easily  tulmit  of  diflerences  than 
unifiirmity  amongst  u&  I,  as  frankly  as  any 
one  would  have  me,  discharge  a  man  from  my 
huDUMin  and  principles,  and  consider  him  simply 
as  be  is,  without  reference  to  myself,  taking  him 
according  to  his  own  particular  model  Though 
I  am  not  continent  myself,  I  nevertheless  sm- 
cerely  approve  of  the  continency  of  the  Feuillans 
and  the  Capuchins,  and  highly  commend  their 
way  of  living.  I  insinuate  myself  very  well 
by  imagination  into  their  place,  and  loye  and 
Mooor  them  the  more  for  being  other  than  I  am 
myselE  I  very  much  desire  that  we  may  be 
judged  every  man  by  himself,  and  would  not 
be  drawn  into  the  consequences  of  common 
camples.  Hy  weakness  does  nothing  alter 
the  esteem  I  ought  to  have  of  the  force  and 
vigour  of  those  who  deserve  it  Sunt  qui  nihil 
*^dent  quam  quod  se  imitari  poMse  conjidunt,* 
**  There  are  those  who  persuade  nothing  but 
what  they  believe  they  can  imitate  themselves." 
Cnwling  upon  the  slime  of  the  earth,  I  do  not, 
^  for  all  tluit,  the  less  observe  in  the  clouds  the 
mimitaUe  height  of  some  herdc  souls.  jTia  a 


[  Xenophon.  EipUition  qf  Cgrut,  iv.  S. 
*Q4UnitttCurtiae,vii.3. 
"CkiefD,Z>«0ra/.,e.7. 
•Honee,i^u(.L«,3L 
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great  deal  for  me  to  have  myjndgment  regular 
and  right,  even  though  the  efiects  cannot  be  so, 
and  to  maintain  this  sovereign  power  at  least 
free  from  corruption: -'tis  something  to  have 
my  will  right  and  good  when  my  legs  &il  me. 
This  age  wherein  we  live,  in  our  part  of  the 
world  at  least,  is  grown  so  stupid  that  not  only 
the  exercise,  but  the  very  imagination  of  virtue 
is  defective,  and  seems  to  be  nothing  but  college 
jargon. 

Virtntem  Terim  paunt,  at  lu^nm  ligna.* 

**  Worde  finely  eoncliM  these  men  Ibr  virtue  take, 
As  if  each  wood  a  sacred  groye  could  make.'* 

Quam  vereri  deberentt  etiam  si  percipere  non 
possenL^    *^  Which  they  ought  to  reverence^ 
though  they  cannot  comprehend.**  Tis  a  mere 
gew-gaw  to  hang  in  a  cabinet,  or  at  the  end  of 
Uie  tongue  as  on  the  tip  of  the 
ear,  for  ornament  only.    There  Vicious  mo- 
are  no  more  virtuous  actions  ex-  um  nKOHTor 
tant,  and  those  actions  that  carry  virtue, 
a  show  of  virtue  have  yet  nothing 
of  its  essence :  for  *tis  profit,  glory,  fear  and  * 
custom,  and  other  such  like  foreign  causes,  are 
the  incentives  to  produce  them.    Our  justice 
also,  our  valour  and  good  offices,  may  be  called 
so  too  in  respect  to  others,  and  acooraing  to  the 
&ce  they  appear  with  to  the  public;  but  in  the 
doer  it  can  by  no  means  be  virtue,  because 
there  is  another  end  proposed,  another  moving 
cause.    Now,  virtue  owns  nothing  to  be  her^ 
but  what  is  done  by  herself  and  for  herself^ 
alone.    In  that  great  battle  of 
Phttiea,  which  the  Greeks,  under  Wby  the  Spar- 
the  command  of  Pausanias,  oh-  JJ^i'.S^SfTa'?** 
tained  against  Mardonius  and  the  lour  to  a  person 
Persians,  the  conquerors,  accord-  j:*»  ■jpjjL''^ 
ing  to  their  custom,  coming  to  moaTin  a  bat* 
divide  amongst  them  the  glory  of  tie. 
the  exploit,  they  assigned  to  the 
Spartan  nation  the  pre-eminence  of  valour  in 
this  engagement    The  Spartans,  great  judges 
of  bravery,  when  they  came  to  determine  to 
what  particular  man  of  their  nation  the  honour 
was  due  of  having  best  behaved  himself  upon 
this  occasion,  found  that  Aristodemus  had,  of 
all  others,  hazarded  his  person  with  the  greatest 
courage ;  but  they  did  not,  however,  allow  him 
any  prize  or  reward,  by  reason  that  his  valour 
had  been  incited  by  a  desire  to  clear  his  reputa- 
tion from  the  reproach  of  his  miscarriage  at  the 
nSkir  of  Thermopylae,  and,  with  a  desire  to  die 
bravely,  to  wipe  off  that  former  blemish.'    Our 
judgments  are  yet  sick,  and  obey  the  humour 
of  our  depraved  manners.    I  observe  most  of  the 
wits  of  these  times  exercise  their 
ingenuity   in    endeavouring   to  Many  people 
blemish  and  darken  the  glory  of  S2ie^t£  „5^ 
the  greatest  and  most  generous  blest  deeds  of 
actions  of  former  ages,  putting  the  ancients, 
one  vile  interpretation  or  another 


'   •  Cicero.  TVse.  Qm.,  i.  S.    Mootaigne  aopllea  to  virtue 
what  Cicero  liere  says  of  phUosophy,  and  of  those  who  prt- 
sume  to  find  fhult  with  it. 
•  Nepos, L(r«4ri>««'««i«-    Herod.l|.     ^^^i^ 
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apon  them  all,  aod  forging  and  supposing  vain 
causes  and  motives  for  them.  A  mighty  fine 
subtlety  indeed!  Give  me  the  greatest  and 
purest  action  that  ever  the  day  l^held,  and  I 
will  furnish  a  hundred  plausible  vicious  motives 
to  obscure  it  God  knows,  whoever  will  stretch 
them  out  to  the  full,  what  diversity  of  images 
*our  internal  wills  suffer  under;  they  do  not 
play  the  censurers  so  maliciously  as  they  do  it 
i^rnorantly  and  rudelv.  The  same  pains  and 
license  that  others  take  to  bespatter  these  illus- 
trious names,  I  would  willingly 

!Sfi!i?.««'"   undergo  to  lend  them  a  shoulder 

quite oontraor,  ■  ®  *i         u-    l  mi. 

and  wby.  to  raise  them  higher.    These  rare 

images,  that  are  culled  out  by  the 
consent  of  the  wisest  men  of  all  ages  for  the 
world's  example,  I  should  endeavour  to  honour 
anew,  as  &r  as  my  invention  would  permit,  in 
all  the  circumstances  of  favourable  interpreta- 
tion. And  we  majr  well  believe  that  the  force 
of  our  invention  is  infinitely  short  of  Uieir 
merit  'Tis  the  duty  of  good  men  to  draw 
virtue  as  beautiful  as  they  can,  and  there  would 
be  no  impropriety  in  the  case  should  our  passion 
a  little  transport  us  in  &vour  of  so  sacred  a 
form.  What  these  people  do  to  the  contrary 
they  either  do  out  of  malice,  or  by  the  vice  of 
confining  their  belief  to  their  own  capacity,  as 
I  have  said  before;  or,  which  I  am  more  in- 
clined to  think,  fh)m  not  having  their  si^ht 
strong,  clear,  and  elevated  enough  to  conceive 
the  splendour  of  virtue  in  her  native  purity. 
^  As  Plutarch  complains  that,  in  his  time,  some 
attributed  the  cause  of  the  younger  Cato's 

death  to  his  fear  of  Caesar,  at 
n"on"S'*th'  which  he  is  very  angry,  and  with 
death  of  the  good  reason,  by  that  a  man  may 
younger  Cato.     guess  how  much  more  he  would 

have  been  offended  with  those 
who  have  attributed  it  to  ambition.  Senseless 
people !  He  would  have  performed  a  just  and 
generous  action,  even  though  he  were  to  have 
had  ignominy  for  his  rewa^  instead  of  glory. 
That  man  was,  in  truth,  a  pattern  that  nature 
chose  out  to  show  to  what  height  human  virtue 
and  constancy  could  arrive.  But  I  am  not 
capable  of  handling  so  noble  an  argument,  and 
shall  therefore  only  set  five  Latin  poets  together 

by  the  ears,  to  see  who  has  done 
Choice  pas-  best  in  the  praise  of  Cato;  and, 
J^i^praiee  inclusively,  for  their  own  toa 
of  Cato,  com-  Now,  a  man  well  read  in  poetry 
{SSSi^ily  Mon.  Will  think  the  two  first,  in  com- 
taigoe.  parison  of  the    others,  a  little 

languishing;  the  third,  more  vi- 
fforous,  but  overthrown  by  the  extravagance  of 
His  own  force.  He  will  then  tliink  that  there 
will  be  yet  room  for  one  or  two  gradations  of 
invention  to  come  to  the  fourth;  but,  coming 
to  mount  the  pitch  of  that,  he  will  lift  up  his 
hands  for  admiration;  the  last,  the  first  b^ 
fiome  space  (but  a  space  that  he  will  swear  is 


1  Plato,  lorn, 

*  Manlius,  Attrmn.  tv.  87. 


•  Maitial,  vi.  33. 


not  to  be  filled  up  by  any  human  wit),  he  will 
be  astonished,  he  will  not  know  where  he  is. 
These  are  wonders.  We  have  more  poets  than 
judges  and  interpreters  of  poetry.^ 
It  is  easier  to  write  an  indiflferent*  SSSy^above 
poem  than  to  understand  a  good  nSuI 
one.  There  is,  indeed,  a  certain 
low  and  moderate  sort  of  poetry  that  a  man 
may  well  enough  judge  by  certain  rules  of  art ; 
but  the  true,  supreme,  and  divine  poesy  is 
above  all  the  rules  of  reason.  Whoever  discerns 
the  beauty  of  it,  with  the  most  assured  and  most 
steady  sight,  sees  no  more  than  the  quick  re- 
flection of  a  flash  of  lightning.  This  is  a  BOrt 
of  poetry  that  does  not  exercise,  but  ravishes 
and  overwhelms,  our  judgment  The  fury  that 
possesses  him  who  is  able  to  penetrate  into  it, 
wounds  yet  a  third  man  by  hearing  him  repeat 
it  It  is  like  a  loadstone,  that  not  only  attracts 
the  needle,  but  also  infuses  into  it  the  virtue  to 
attract  others.  And  this  is  more  evidently  seen 
at  our  theatres,  where  the  sacred  inspiration  of 
the  muses,  having  first  stirred  up  the  poet  to 
anger,  sorrow,  hatred,  and  out  of  himself,  to 
wMitever  it  will,  does  moreover  by  the  poet 
possess  the  actor,  and  by  the  actor,  consecu- 
tively, all  the  spectators, — showing  how  much 
our  passions  hang  and  depend  upon  one  an- 
other.' Poetry  has  ever  had  that  power  over 
me,  fh>m  a  child,  to  transpierce 
and  transport  me.  But  this  quick 
sense  of  it,  that  is  natural  to  me, 
has  been  variously  handled  by 
variety  of  forms,  not  so  much 
higher  and  lower  (for  they  were  ever  the 
highest  of  eveir  kind),  as  differing  in  colour. 
First,  a  say  and  sprightly  fluency,  afterwards  a 
lofty  and  penetrating  subtlety;  and,  lastly,  a 
mature  and  constant  force.  Their  names  will 
better  express  them:  Ovid,  Lucan,  Virgil. 
But  our  poets  are  beginning  their  career : 

Sit  Cato,  diun  vivit  sand  yel  Ceaare  m^jor.* 

"  Let  Cato'8  ftime, 
Whilst  he  shall  live,  ecUpse  great  Cssar*a  name,** 

says  one. 

Et  invictum  devicta  morte  Catonem,* 

*«  And  Cato  fell,  invincible  in  death,** 

says  the  second.  And  the  third,  speaking 
of  the  civil  wars  betwixt  Cassar  and  Pompey, 
says, 

Victrix  causa  diis  placuit,  aed  vicU  CatonM 

**  Heaven  approves 
The  conquering  cause  the  conquered  Cato  loves.** 

The  fourth,  upon  the  praises  of  Cesar,  writes, 

Et  cuneta  terranim  subacta, 
Prvter  atroccm  animiim  Calonis.* 

"  And  conquer*d  all,  where*er  his  earie  flew. 
But  Cato's  mind,  that  nothing  oould  subdoA.** 


What  sort  of 
poetry  Mon- 
taigne pre* 
(bned. 


«  Lucan,  i.  133. 

•  Horace,  (M.ii.  1.83. 
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And  the  master  of  the  choir,  after  having  set 
forth  all  the  names  of  the  greatest  Romans, 
endnS  thns:— 

Hif  dantem  Jan  Catonem.^ 
*'  And  Cato  giving  tews  to  all  tbe  rest." 


CHAPTER   XXXVII. 

THAT  W£  LAUGH  AND  CRT  FOR  THE  SAME 
THING. 

When  we  read  in  history  that  Antigonas  was 
very  much  displeased  with  his 
2?be7aiS!d^  eon,  for  presenting  him  the  head 
tteTictoTs.  of  Kingr  Pyrrhus,  -his  enemy, 
newlv  slain,  fighting  against  him, 
and  that  seeing  it  he  wept;'  that  I^ne,  Duke 
of  Lorraine,  also  lamented  the  death  of  Charles, 
Duke  of  Burgundy,*  whom  he  had  himself 
defeated,  and  appeared  in  mourning  at  his 
funeral;  and  that  m  the  battle  of  Auroy,*  which 
Coant  de  Montfbrt  obtained  over  Charles  de 
Blois,  his  competitor  for  the  duchv  of  Brittany, 
the  conqueror  meeting  the  dead  body  of  his 
eaemy  was  very  much  afflicted  at  his  death; 
—we  must  not  presently  cry  out, 

Et  CM!  aren  che  Tanimo  cteacuna. 
Son  pasBion  aotto  el  eontrario  manto, 
Rieopre,  con  la  vista  or'  chiara,  or*  brnma.* 

"Tbat  every  one*  wbether  of  Joy  or  woe, 
Tbe  panion  of  his  mind  can  govern  so 
As  when  moat  griev'd  to  show  a  visage  clear, 
And  melanclioly  when  best  pleased  appear.** 

When  Pompey's  head  was  presented  to  Ceesar 
the  histories  tell  us  that  he  turned  away  his 
fece,  as  from  a  sad  and  unpleasing  object^ 
There  had  been  so  long  an  intelligence  and 
companionship  betwixt  Uiem  in  the  manage- 
ment of  tlie  public  afiairs,  such  a  community  of 
fortunes,  so  many  mutual  offices,  and  so  near 
ao  alliance,  that  this  countenance  he  wore 
ought  not  to  suffer  under  any  misinterpretation, 
or  to  be  suspected  for  either  &lse  or  counterfeit, 
as  this  other  seems  to  believe : 

Tutumque  patavit 
Jam  bonus  ease  socer;  lachrymas  non  soate  cadentea 
EfiUdit,  gemituMue  expressit  pectore  Into, 
Non  tliter  manifesta  putans  abscondere  mentis 
Gaiidia,  qoam  lacbrymas.^ 

'*  And  now  he  saw 
Twas  safe  to  be  a  pious  father-in-law, 
He  shed  forc'd  tears,  and  fl<om  a  joyflil  breast 
Feteh'd  sighs  and  grrans,  conceiving  teats  would  best 
Oonoeal  bis  inward  Joy.*' 

For  though  it  be  true  that  the  greatest  part  of 
our  actions  are  no  other  than  vizor  and  disguise, 
and  that  it  may  sometimes  be  real  and  true  that 

HBredis  fletus  sab  personft  risos  est,* 

**Tlie  heir's  dissembled  tears,  behind  the  screen 
Cbold  one  but  peep*  would  Joyflii  smiles  be  seen,** 


<  AmU,  viii.  870. 

*  Plutaith,  Uft  ef  PfrrHs, 

*  In  1177,  beiore  Nancy. 


*  Or  Auray,  near  Vannes.   Tba  battle  was  Iboght 
Cbirt6sV..Siii|-        — 


I  Sept.,  1364. 


yet  in  judging  of  these  matters  we  should 
consider  how  much  our  souls  are 
oftentimes  agitated  with  divers  Si^S^duEwt 
passions.  And  as  they  say  that  passions, 
m  our  bodies  there  is  a  congre- 
gation of  divers  hunx>urs,  of  which  that  is  the 
sovereign  which,  according  to  the  complexion 
we  are  of,  is  commonly  most  predominant  in 
us:  so,  though  the  soul  has  in  it  divers  motions 
to  agitate  it,  yet  must  there  of  necessity  be  one 
to  over-rule  all  the  rest,  though  not  with  so 
necessary  and  absolute  a  dominion  but  that 
through  the  flexibility  and  inconstancy  of  the 
soul  Sose  of  less  authority  may,  upon  occasion, 
re-assume  their  place  and  make  a  little  sally 
in  turn.  Thence  it  is  that  we  see  not  only 
children,  who  innocently  obey  and  follow 
nature,  often  laugh  and  ciy  at  the  same  thing : 
but  none  of  us  can  boast,  what  journey  soever 
he  may  have  in  hand  that  he  has  the  most  set 
his  heart  upon,  but  when  he  comes  to  part  with 
his  family  and  friends  he  will  find  something 
that  troubles  him  within ;  and  though  he  restrain 
his  tears,  yet  he  puts  his  foot  in  the  stirrup 
with  a  sad  and  cloudy  countenance.    And  what 

fentle  flame  soever  may  have  warmed  the 
eart  of  modest  and  well-bom  virgins,  yet  have 
they  to  be  forced  from  about  their  mothers' 
necks  to  be  put  to  bed  to  their  husbands, 
whatever  this  boon  companion  is  pleased  to  say : 

Estne  novis  nuptis  odio  Venus  1  anne  parentum 

Frustrantur  fklsis  gaudia  lacbiymalis, 
Ubertim  thalami  quas  intra  limina  Ainduntl 
Non,  ila  me  divi,  vera  gemunt,  juverint.* 
**  Does  the  fliir  bride  tbe  sport  so  greatly  dread 
That  she  takes  on  so  when  she's  put  to  bed  f 
Her  parenta*  joys  t*  allay  with  a  (eign*d  tear. 
She  does  not  cry  in  earnest,  1  dare  swear.'* 

Neither  is  it  strange  to  lament  a  person  dead 
whom  a  man  would  by  no  means  wish  to  be 
alive.  When  I  rattle  my  servant  I  do  it  with 
all  my  mettle,  and  load  him  with  no  fbigned, 
but  downright,  real  curses :  but  the  heat  being 
over,  if  he  should  stand  in  need  of  me,  I  should 
be  very  read^  to  do  him  Cfood ;  for  I  uastantly 
turn  the  leaf!  When  I  call  him  calf  and  cox- 
comb I  do  not  pretend  to  entail  those  titles 
upon  him  for  everf  neither  do  I  think  I  give 
myself  the  lie  iir  calling  him  an  honest  feUow 
presently  after.  Wo  one  quality  possesses  us 
solely  and  universaU^  Were  it  not  like  a  fool 
to  talk  to  one's  sellTthere  would  hardly  be  a 
day  or  an  hour  wherein  I  might  not  be  heard 
to  mutter  to  myself  and  against  myself,  "Fool  I 
blockhead !"  and  yet  I  do  not  think  that  to  be 
my  character.^  Who  for  seeing  me  one  while 
cold,  and  presently  very  kind  to  my  wife,  be- 
lieves the  one  or  other  to  be  counterfeit,  is  an 
ass.  Nero,  taking  leave  of  his  mother,  whom 
he  sent  to  be  drowned,  was  nevertheless  sensible 
of  some  emotion  at  the  farewell,  and  was  struck 
with  horror  and  pity.    'Tis  said  that  the  light 


•  Petrarch,  edit.  1S4S,  p.  95. 

•  Pluurch,  J4fe  tf  Omar,  c  13. 
'  Lucretius,  iz.  1037. 

*  Aulus  OeUius,  zvii.  14. 

*  Catullus,  dsQwdBsr.lzv.Ub  /^^^^T^ 
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of  the  flun  ia  not  one  continuous  thing,  but  that 
he  darts  new  rays  so  thick  one  upon  another 
that  we  cannot  perceive  the  intermission : 

Larfus  enim  liquidi  (bni  luaiaia,  «Uieraiu  Sol 
Irrigat  anidui  colam  eandore  reoenti, 
SoppetidBtxiue  no^o  confettim  liunine  lQiiieB.i 
"  Tot  the  ctlwraal  tun  that  ■hinM  m  bright. 
Being  a  fiHintain  laige  of  liquid  light. 
With  freeh  rays  sprinkles  still  the  cheerflil  sky. 
And  with  new  light  the  light  does  still  supply ." 

Just  SO  the  soul  variously  and  imperceptibly 
darts  out  her  passions.  Artabanus  surprisingr 
once  his  nephew  Xerxes,  chid  him  for  the 
sudden  alteration  of  his  countenance.  He  was 
considering  the  immeasurable  greatness  of  his 
fbrces  passm^  over  the  Hellespont  for  the  Gre- 
cian expedition,  and  was  first  seized  with  a 
palpitation  of  joy  to  see  so  many  thousands  of 
men  at  his  command,  and  this  appeared  in  the 
gaiety  of  his  looks:  but  his  thoughts  at  the 
same  instant  sufffestinfi^  to  him  that  of  so  many 
lives  there  would  not  he  one  left  in  a  century, 
at  most,  he  presently  knit  his  brows  and  grew 
sad,  even  to  tears.'  We  have  resolutelv  pur- 
sued the  reven^  of  an  injury  received,  and 
been  sensible  ofa  singular  satisfaction  at  our 
victory:  but  we  weep  notwithstanding.  Yet 
'tis  not  for  the  victory  that  we 
The  soai  does  weepi  there  is  no  alteration  as  to 
y  2S*ni^ith  SS  that  Uut  the  soul  looks  upon 
«X  and  the  same  the  thing  with  another  eye,  and 

m  aSd'ito  ****  represents  itio  itself  with  another 
same  bias.  kind  of  faceyfoT  every  thing  has 
manjr  faces^nd  several  aspects, 
like  a  ball  Relations,  old  acquaintance,  and 
firiendships,  possess  our  imaginations,  and  make 
them  tender  for  the  time:  but  the  turn  is  so 
quick  that  it  escapes  us  in  a  moment 

Nil  aded  fieri  celert  imtione  videtar, 
Q,uim  si  mens  fieri  proponit,  et  ineboat  ipaa. 
Odds  ergo  animus,  quun  res  se  perciet  ulla, 
Ante  oculos  quorum  in  promptu  natura  videtur.* 
**  As  oo  one  action  seems  so  swiftly  done 
As  what  the  mind  has  planned  and  once  begun ; 
This  observation  evidently  proves 
The  mind  than  other  things  more  swiftly  moves.** 

And  therefore,  while  we  would  make  one  con- 
tinued thing  of  all  this  succession  of  passion, 
we  deceive  ourselves.  When  Timoleon^  laments 
the  murder  he  had  committed  upon  so  mature 
and  ^nerous  deliberation,  he  does  not  lament 
the  liberty  restored  to  his  country,  he  does  not 
lament  the  tyrant,  but  he  laments  his  brother. 
One  part  of  nis  duty  is  performed,  let  us  give 
him  leave  to  perform  the  other. 


CHAPTER  XXXVIII. 

or  BOLITUDX. 

Let  OS  pass  over  that  old  comparison  betwixt 
the  active  and  the  solitary  life ;  and  as  for  the 


>  Lncret.  v.  388. 

1  Herod,  vii.    Pliny,  J^ttf.  tli.  7.   Val.  Max.  iz.  13. 

t  Lucrct.  iii.  183. 

«  Oomelins  Nepos,  zz.  1.    Diod.  8ic  zvi.  81 

*  Lucan*s  Eml^  m  Otto  tf  Vtit%, 

Mac  sU)i,s«l  toU  gentiiuh  M  creden  mnndo.— JCm.  tt.  383. 


fine  sa]ring  in  which  ambition  and  avarice 
cloak  themselves,  **That  we  are  not  bom  for 
ourselves,  but  for  ttie  public,'**  let  us  boldly 
appeal  to  those  who  are  in  the  thick  of  public 
affiiirs,  and  let  them  lay  their  hands  upon  their 
hearts  and  then  say  whether,  on  the  contrary, 
they  do  not  rather  aspire  to  titles  and  offices, 
and  the  tumult  of  the  world,  to  make  their 
private  advantage  at  the  public  expense.  But 
we  need  not  ask  them  the  question;  for  the 
comipt  ways  by  which  men  push  on  towards 
the  height  at  which  their  ambitions  aspire,  do 
manifestly  enough  declare  that  their  ends  can- 
not be  very  good.  Let  us  then  tell  ambition 
that  it  is  she  herself  that  gives  us  a  taste  of 
solitude;  for  what  does  she  so  much  avoid  as 
society?  What  does  she  so  much  seek  as  elbow- 
room  1  A  man  may  do  well  or  ill  everywhere ; 
but  if  what  Bias  says  be  true,  that  the  greatest 
part  is  the  worse,'  or  what  the  preacher  says, 
that  there  is  not  one  good  in  a  thousand, 

Rari  quippe  boai :  numero  viz  sunt  totidem,  qact 
Thebaium  port»,  vel  dlvilia  ostia  Nili.v 

**  How  few  good  men  are  numberad  oo  this  soil ! 
Scarce  more  than  gates  of  Thebes  or  mouths  of  Nile.** 

The  contagion  is  very  dangeroos  in  the  crowd. 
A  man  must  either  imitate  the  vicious  or  hate 
them.  Both  are  dangerous,  either  to  resemble 
them,  because  they  are  manv,  or  to  hate  many, 
because  they  are  unresembling.'  And  mer- 
chants that  go  to  sea  are  in  the  right,  when 
they  are  cautious  that  those  who  embark  with 
them  in  the  same  ship  be  neither  diaiolute 
blasphemers  nor  vicious  otherways;  looking 
upon  such  society  as  unfortunate.  And  there- 
fore it  W8S  that  Bias  pleasantly  said  to  some 
who,  being  with  him  in  a  dangerous  6tonn« 
implored  3ie  assistance  of  the  g^s,  ^  Peace ! 
speak  softly,"  said  he,  *«that  they  may  not 
know  vou  are  here  in  my  company."*  And  a 
more  forcible  example : — Albuquerque,  viceroy 
in  the  Indies  for  Emanuel,  King  of  Portugal, 
in  an  extreme  peril  of  shipwreck  took  a  young 
boy  upon  his  shoulders,  for  this  only  end«  that  in 
the  society  of  their  common  danger  his  inno* 
cencv  might  serve  to  protect  him  and  to  recom- 
mend him  to  the  divine  favour,  that  they  might 
get  safe  to  dhore.  *Tis  not  that  a  wise  man 
may  not  live  everywhere  content,  and  be  alone 
in  the  crowd  of  a  palaoe,  but  if  it  be  left  to  his 
own  choice  he,  according  to  the  school,  will  fly 
the  very  sight  of  it  He  can  endure  that,  if 
need  be;  but  if  it  be.  referred  to  him,  he  will 
choose  this.  He  cannot  think  himself  suffi- 
ciently rid  of  vice  if  he  must  yet  contend  with 
it  in  other  men.  Charondas  punished  as  bad 
men  those  who  were  convicted  of  keeping  bad 
company.  **  There  is  nothing  so  unsociable  and 
sociable  as  man;  the  one  bv his  vice,  the  other 
hy  his  nature.    And  Antisthenes,  in  my  opinion. 


•  Laertitts,  in  «<cA. 
V  Juvenal,  xiii.  96. 

•  Seneca,  E^ui,  7. 

•  LaMtliM,l»«il& 

viHod.Bie.zii.  (^  r^r\ci\o 
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did  not  give  him  a  eatisfactory  answer,  who 
reproached  him  with  frequenting  bad  company, 
bv  sa^ng,  **  That  physicians  live  well  amongst 
the  sick.""*  For  if  they  contribute  to  the 
health  of  the  sick,  no  doubt  but  by  the  con- 
tagion, continual  sight  of^  and  fiimiliarity  with, 
diseases,  they  most  of  necessity  impair  their 
own.  Now  the  end  I  suppose  is  all  one,  to  live 
at  more  leisare  and  at  greater  ease.  But  men 
'  do  not  always  choose  Uie  right  way;  for  thev 
often  think  they  have  totally  taken  leave  of  all 
bosineas  when  they  have  only  exchanged  one 
•  eraployment  ibr  another.  There  is  little  less 
)  trouble  in  governing  a  private  family  than  a 
whole  kin^om.  Wherever  the  mind  is  per- 
plexed it  b  in  an  entire  disorder,  and  domestic 
I  employments  are  not  less  troublesome  for  being 
leas  important  Moreover,  for  having  shaken 
off  the  court  and  the  exchange,  we  nave  not 
taken  leave  of  the  principal  vexations  of  life : 

Katto  et  pradentia  ennu. 

Nob  locus  effuti  late  maris  arbiter  aufbrt^ 
**  Reason  and  prudence  our  aflbctions  ease. 
Not  the  bold  site  that  wide  commands  the  seas.** 

Our  ambition,  avarice,  irresolu- 
BM  frne  aafrom  ^*^°'  ^®*^»  *"^  inordinate  desires, 
oar  rieea.  do  not  leave  US  with  change  of 

place : 
Et  post  equitem  sedet  atra  cuia.s 
*■  And  when  he  rides,  black  care  sits  dose  behind.** 
They  often  follow  us  even  to  the  cloisters  and 
to  the  philosophical  schools;  nor  deserts,  nor 
caves,  hair-shirts,  nor  fists,  can  disengage  us 
fixMD  them. 

Hsret  lateri  lethalis  anindo.* 
■*  The  fttal  abaft  sticks  to  the  wouoded  side.'* 

(  One  telling  Socrates  that  such  a  one  was  no- 
thing improved  by  his  travels:  **I  venr  well 
believe  it,"  said  he,  **for  he  took  himself  along 
with  him."* 

Quid  terras  alio  calentes 
Bole  mutamus  7    Patris  quis  eznl 
ee  quoque  ftigit.* 
**  To  change  our  native  soil  why  should  we  ran. 
And  si^k  one  wanned  by  a  fiercer  sun  7 
For  who  in  exile  ever  yet  eould  find 
lie  went  abroad  and  left  himself  behind  r* 

If  a  man  do  not  first  dischai^e  both  himself 
and  his  mind  of  the  burden  with  which  he  finds 
himself  oppressed,  motion  will  but  make  it 
press  the  harder  and  sit  the  heavier,  as  the 
lading  of  a  ship  is  of  less  incumbrance  when 
fiiKt  Slowed  in  a  settled  posture.  You  do  a  sick 
man  more  harm  than  good  in  removing  him 
from  place  to  place;  you  fix  and  establish  the 
disease  by  motion,  as  stakes  go  deeper  and  more 
fixedly  into  the  earth  by  being  moved  up  and 
down  in  the  place  where  they  are  designed  to 
stand.  And  therefore  it  is  not  enough  to  get 
remote  fVom  the  public ;  *tis  not  enough  to  shift 
j     one's  selC— a  man  must  fiy  from  the  popular 


1  LMRias,  fa  vitf. 
iHofaee.JE>M.i.U,SS. 
>  Hot.  iil.  j.  40. 
*  MntU,  IT.  473. 
»8rneea,J&isf.  HH. 
i  Hornet,  ML,  iL  16.  ]& 


dispositions  that  have  taken  possession  of  his 
soul — he  must  sequester  and  tear  himself  from 
himself. 

Rupi  Jam  vincula,  dices : 

Nam  luctata  canis  nodum  arripit ;  attamen  ill!. 
Gum  fligit,  A  collo  trahitur  pan  longa  catenas.T 

**  Thoo'lt  say,  perhaps,  that  thou  hast  broke  the  chain ; 
Why,  so  the  dog  has  f  naw*d  the  knot  in  twain 
That  tied  him  there ;  but,  as  be  flies,  be  feels 
The  ponderous  chain  still  rattling  at  his  heels.** 

We  Still  carry  our  fetters  along  with  us ;  'tis 
not  an  absolute  liberty;  we  yet  cast  back  a 
kind  look  upon  what  we  have  left  behind  us;  the 
fincy  is  still  fiill  of  our  old  way  of  living: 

Nisi  puxgatom  est  pectus,  i^uk  pnslia  nobis 
Atque  pericula  tunc  ingratis  insinuandum  7 
Quanta  conscindunt  hominem  copidinis  acres 
Solicitum  eunB7  qaantique  perinde  timores7 
Q4iidve  superbia,  spurcitia,  ac  petulantia.  quantua 
Efflciunt  clades  7  quid  luzus,  desidiesque  1^ 
**  Unless  the  mind  be  punred,  what  conflicts  dire, 
And  danirers  will  not  ev'ry  thought  inspire  \ 
Th*  ungrateAil  luan,  how  many  bitter  cares 
Incessant  «;all,  and  then  how  many  fbars  1 
What  horrid  massacres  from  pride  ensue. 
From  sloUi,  lust,.petulanoe,  and  from  luxury,  too  I 

The  mind  itself  is  the  disease,  and  '", .^|2f  *™* 
cannot  escape  from  itself;  Sti,     **" 

In  culp&  est  animus,  qui  se  non  efiugtt  unquam,* 

"  Still,  in  the  mind  the  fkult  doth  lie. 
That  never  from  itself  can  fly,** 

and  therefore  it  should  be  called  home,  and  be 
confined  within  itself:  that  is  the  true  solitude, 
which  may  be  enjoyed  in  popuknis  cities  and  in 
the  courts  of  kings,  though  more  commodiously 
apart 

Now,  since  we  will  attempt  to  live  alone,  and 
to  waive  all  conversation  amongst  men,  let  us 
so  order  it  that  our  content  may  depend  wholly 
upon  ourselves;  let  us  dissolve  all  oblijg;ations 
that  ally  us  to  others.  Let  us  obtain  this  firom 
ourselves,  that  we  may  live  alone  in  good 
earnest,  and  live  at  our  ease  toa 
SUlpo  having  escaped  from  the  {{^°««7  *? 
fire  that  consumed  tlie  city  where  misfortunes, 
he  lived,  and  where  he  had  his 
wife,  children,  goods,  and  everything  he  was 
master  of  destroyed  by  the  flames,  Demetrius 
Poliorcetes  seeing  biro,  amidst  so  great  a  ruin, 
appear  with  a  serene  and  undisturbed  counte- 
nance, asked  him  if  he  had  received  no  loss? 
To  which  he  made  answer:  No;  and  that, 
thanks  be  to  God,  nothing  was  lost  of  hi&"^  The 
philosopher  Antisthenes  pleasantly  said,  that 
men  should  only  furnish  themselves  with  such 
things  as  would  swim,  and  might  with  the 
owner  escape  the  storm  ;'^  and  certainly  a  wise 
man  never  loses  anything,  if  he  has  himself. 
When  the  city  of  Nola  was  ruined  by  the  Bar- 
barians, Paulinus,  who  was  bishop  of  that  place, 
having  there  lost  all  he  had,  and  being  himself 
a  prisoner,  prated  afler  this  manner: — **0 
Lord,  keep  me  from  being  sensible  of  this  loss; 


'  Penius,  T.  158. 
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for  thou  knowest  they  have  yet  touched  nothing 
of  that  which  is  mine."'  The  riches  that  made 
him  rich,  and  the  goods  that  made  him  good, 
were  still  entire.  This  it  is  to  make  choice  of 
treasures  that  can  secure  themselves  from  plun- 
der and  violence,  and  to  hide  them  in  a  place 
into  which  no  one  can  enter,  and  which  no  one 
can  betray  but  ourselves.  Wives,  children, 
goods,  must  be  had,  and  especially  health,  by 
nim  that  can  get  it;  but  we  are  not  so  to  set 
our  heart  upon  them  that  our  happiness  must 
have  its  dependence  upon  any  of  them:  we 
must  reserve  a  withdrawin^-room,  wholly  our 
own,  and  entirely  free  wherein  to  settle  our  true 
liberty,  our  principal  solitude  and  retreat  And 
in  this  we  must,  for  the  most  part,  entertain 
ourselves  with  ourselves,  and  so  privately  that 
no  knowledge  or  communication  of  any  foreign 
concern  be  admitted  there ;  there  to  laugh  and 
to  talk,  as  if  without  wife,  children,  goods, 
train,  or  attendance ;  to  the  end  that,  when  it 
shall  so  fall  out  that  we  must  lose  any  or  all  of 
these,  it  may  be  no  new  thing  to  be  without 
them.  We  have  a  mind  that  can  turn  to  itself, 
that  can  be  its  own  compainr ;  that  has  where- 
withal to  attack  and  to  defend,  to  receive  and 
to  five.  Let  us  not  then  fear,  in  this  solitude, 
to  languish  in  an  uncomfortable  vacancy  of 
thought. 

In  solis  ris  tibi  tarba  loei8.> 

*'  In  totitary  places  be 
Unto  thyself  good  company.*' 

Virtue  is  satisfied  with  herself,  without  dis- 

Menpiitlhcm.  «!£»«»«'  ^/^O"'  "^JJ^  ^i^j?^"^ 
selves  into  a       effects.    In  our  ordinary  actions 

flwf'yf^J*  there  is  not  one  of  a  thousand 
ihTngJihat  that  concerns  ourselves.  He  that 
don't  concern  thou  seest  scrambling  up  that 
them.  battered  wall,  furious  and  trans- 

ported, against  whom  so  many  musket  shots 
are  levelled;  and  that  other,  all  over  scars, 
pale,  and  fainting  with  hunger,  yet  resolved 
rather  to  die  than  to  open  the  gate  to  him,  dost 
thou  think  that  these  men  are  there  upon  their 
own  account?  No,  peradventure  in  the  be- 
half of  one  whom  they  never  saw,  and  that' 
never  concerns  himself  for  their  pains  and  dan- 
ger, but  lies  wallowing  the  while  in  sloth  and 
pleasure.  And  this  other  sniveUing,  weak-eyM, 
slovenly  fellow,  that  thou  seest  come  out  of 
his  study  after  midnight,  dost  thou  think  he 
has  been  tumbling  over  books  to  learn  how  to 
become  a  better  man,  wiser  and  more  content? 
No  such  matter,  he  will  th^re  end  his  days,  but 
he  will  teach  posterity  the  measure  of  Plautus*s 
verses,  and  the  true  orthography  of  some  Latin 
word.  Who  is  there  that  does  not  voluntarily 
exchange  health,  repose,  and  life  itself,  for  re- 
putation and  ^lory*  the  mcwt  usejess,  friyolpus, 
and  false  coin  tpat  passes  current  amongnst  us? 
ATthough  our  own  death  were  not  sufficient  to 


terrify  and  trouble  us,  we  charge  ourselves,  in 
addition,  with  those  of  our  wives,  children, 
and  family :  as  though  our  own  affairs  did  nut 
afford  us  anxiety  enough,  we  take  upon  us  to 
annoy  ourselves  and  disturb  our  brains,  with 
those  of  our  neighbours  and  friends : 

Vah,  quemqnamne  hominem  in  animum  instituere,  aut 
Parare,  quod  sit  carius,  quam  ipse  est  sibi  ?> 

'*  Alas  I  what  mortal  will  be  so  unwise 
Anything  dearer  than  himself  to  prize  7" 

Solitude  seems  to  me  to  have  the  best  pretence 
in  such  as  have  already  em- 
ployed most  their  active  and  ^".^*>9°^ 
flourishing  age  in  the  world's  El^SiIng"  "*'"' 
service ;  as  for  example,  Thales. 
We  have  lived  enough  for  others,  let  us  at  least 
live  out  the  small  remnant  of  life  for  ourselves; 
let  us  now  call  in  our  thoughts  and  intentions 
to  ourselves,  and  to  our  own  ease  and  repose. 
'Tis  no  light  thing  to  make  a  sure  retreat;  it 
will  be  enough  to  do,  without  mixing  up  with 
it  other  enterprizes  and  designs.  Since  God 
gives  us  leisure  to  prepare  for,  and  to  order  our 
removal,  let  us  make  ready,  pack  up  our  bag- 
gage, take  leave  betimes  of  the  company,  and 
disentangle  ourselves  from  those  strong  ties  that 
engage  us  elsewhere,  and  separate  us  from 
ourselves.  We  must  break  the  knot  of  our 
obligations,  how  powerful  soever,  and  hereafter 
love  this,  or  that,  but  espouse  nothing  but  our- 
selves. That  is  to  say,  let  the  remainder  be 
our  own,  yet  not  so  joined  and  so  rivetted  as 
not  to  be  forced  away  without  flaying  us,  or 
tearing  away  a  part  of  the  whole  . 

piece.  The  greatest  thing  in  the  portaSSl!",; 
world  is  for  a  man  to  know  how  for  a  man  to 
to  be  his  own :  'tis  time  to  wean  j;|;^,Vn*^^„^u'r 
ourselves  from  society  when  we 
can  no  more  add  any  thing  to  it;  he  who  is 
not  in  a  condition  to  lend  must  forbid  himself 
to  borrow.  Our  forces  begin  to  fail  us ;  let  us 
call  them  in,  and  lock  them  up  at  home.  He 
that  can  convert  and  resolve  into  himself  the 
offices  of  so  many  friendships,  and  of  society, 
let  him  do  it  In  this  decay  of  nature,  which 
renders  him  useless,  burthensome,  and  trouble- 
some to  others,  let  him  take  care  not  to  be 
useless,  burthensome,  and  troublesome  to  him- 
self Let  him  soothe  and  caress  himself,  and 
above  all  thin^  be  sur£  to  govern  himself  with  f 
reverence  to  hirreasofTand  conscience"' to  that  ^ 
degree  as  to  be  asham'd  to  make  a  fiiTse''6fcj' 
in  their  presence.  Rarum  est  e'ntn?,  ut  satis 
se  qmsque  vereatur,*  "For  'tis  rarely  that 
men  have  respect  and  reverence  enough  for 
themselves."  Socrates  says,  that  boys  should 
cause  themselves  to  be  instructed,  men  exercise 
themselves  in  well  doing,  and  old  men  retire 
from  all  civil  and  military  employments,  living 
at  their  own  discretion,  without  the  obligation 
to  any  office.*  There  are  some  complexions  more 
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•  MonUtgne  assigns  this  maxim  of  the  Pythagoreans  to 
Etocrates,  because,  in  the  work  whence  he  took  it,  (StobcBus, 
Serm.  i.)  it  is  immediately  preceded  by  a  sayiuf  of  ihut 
philosopher. 
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jjroper  for  these  precepts  of  retirement,  than 
others.    Such  as  are  of  a  soft  and 
nansmlwt'"       ^^^^  apprehension,  and  of  a  deli- 
rmed  for  ca^  ^^^U  and  afi^tion  which  is 

Riirement.  not  easily  subdued  to  employment, 
which  is  my  oUrn  case,  will 
aooner  incline  to  this  advice  than  active  and 
busy  soals  who  embrace  all,  engage  in  all,  and 
are  hot  upon  every  thing,  who  oner,  present, 
and  give  themselves  ap  to  every  occasion.  We 
flhouTd  avail  ourselves  of  these  accidental  and 
extraneous  things,  so  far  as  they  are  pleasant  to 
us,  but  by  no  means  lay  our  principal  foundation 
thereon,  for  it  is  no  true  one;  neither  nature 
nor  reason  can  allow  it  so  to  be:  and  why,  then, 
should  we,  contrary  to  their  laws,  enslave  our 
own  content  by  giving  it  into  the  power  of 
another?  So,  to  anticipate  also  the  accidents 
of  fortune,  and  to  deprive  ourselves  of  the 
advantages  we  have  in  our  own  power,  as 
several  have  done  upon  the  account  of  devotion, 
and  some  philoeopheis  upon  a  principle  of 
reason,  ibr  a  man  to  be  his  own  servant,  to  lie 
hard,  to  put  out  his  own  eyes,  throw  wealth 
into  the  river,  and  seek  out  grief,  as  some  do, 
that  by  the  misery  of  this  life  they  may  pro- 
tend to  bliss  in  another;  and  others,  that  by 
laying  themselves  on  the  ground  they  may 
avoid  the  danger  of  &lling,  are  acts  of  an 
excessive  virtue.  The  stoutest  and  firmest 
natures  render  even  their  retirement^  glorious 
Md  exemplary. 

Tuta  et  parmla  taudo. 
Cam  ref  deflciunt,  satis  inter  vilia  fbrtis : 
VeniD,  ubi  quid  melios  contingrit  et  unctius,  idem 
Hoe  Mpere,  et  toloe  aio  bene  vivera,  quorum 
Conspicitur  nitidis  fUudaU  pecuaia  viUis.^ 

**  ThoB  I,  when  better  entertaiaroent  Ail, 
Bravely  oonunend  a  plain  and  fhigal  meal ; 
On  cheaper  rappers  show  myself  rail  wiee ; 
But  if  some  dainties  more  Ittxorious  rise, 
I  caU  those  wise  and  blest,  and  only  those. 
Whose  large  estates  their  splendid  mansipn  shows.'* 

A  great  deal  less  would  serve  my  turn  well 
enough.  Tis  enough  for  me,  while  in  Fortune's 
&vaor,  to  prepare  myself  for  her  disgrace,  and 
being  at  my  ease  to  represent  to  myself,  as  far 
as  my  imagination  can  stretch,  the  ill  to  come ; 
JQst  as  we  practise  at  iusts  and  tiltings,  where 
we  counterfeit  war  in  the  greatest  calm  of  peace. 
1  do  not  think  Arcesilaus,  the  philosopher,  the 
leas  a  philosopher  for  knowing  that  ne  made 
use  of  gold  and  silver  vessels,'  as  the  condition 
of  his  fortune  allowed  hiro  to  do ;  and,  indeed, 
^ve  a  better  opinion  of  him  than  if  he  had 
denied  himself  what  he  used  with 
nVliSrai  liberality  and  moderation.    I  see 

n«ee«dtie8.  the  Utmost  limits  of  natural  ne- 
cessity, and  considering  a  poor 
nian  begging  at  my  door  oflen  more  jocund  and 
fe)ore  healthy  than  I  myself  am,  I  put  myself 
into  his  place,  and  attempt  to  dress  my  mind 
After  his  ftshion.    And  running  in  like  manner 


JHor.^te.  1.15,48. 
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over  other  examples,  though  I  &ncy  death, 
poverty,  contempt,  and  sickness  tread  in?  on 
my  heels,  I  easily  resolve  not  to  be  affrignted, 
forasmuch  as  a  less  than  I  am  takes  them  with 
so  much  patience ;  I  am  not  willing  to  believe 
that  a  weak  understanding  can  do  more  than  a 
strong  one ;  or  that  the  ewscta  of  reason  cannot 
be  as  great  as  those  of  custom.  And  knowing 
how  slight  and  uncertain  these  accidental  con- 
veniences are,  I  never  forget,  in  the  height  of 
these  enjoyments,  to  make  it  my  cbief  prayer 
to  God  that  he  will  please  to  render  me  con- 
tent with  myself,  and  the  condition  wherein  he 
has  placed  me.  I  see  young  men,  gay,  merry 
fellows,  who  nevertheless  keep  a  provision  of 
pills  in  then*  trunks  at  home,  to  take  when  they 
catch  a  cold,  which  they  fear  so  much  the  less 
because  they  think  thev  have  the  remedy  at 
hand.  We  should  all  take  the  example,  and,  if 
we  find  ourselves  subject  to  some  more  violent 
disease,  should  furnish  ourselves  with  such 
medicines  as  may  numb  and  stu- 
pify  the  part  affected  The  W{f„^<ru. 
employment  a  man  should  choose  Solitary  life, 
for  a  solitary  life  ought  neither 
to  be  a  laborious,  nor  an  unpleasing  one,  other- 
wise *tis  to  no  purpose  at  all  to  be  retired.  And 
this  depends  upon  every  one's  liking  and 
hiuDour;  mine  has-  no  turn  for  household 
matters,  and  such  as  love  this  occupation  ought 
to  apply  themselves  to  it  with  moderation ; 

Conentur  aibi  res,  non  se  submittere  rebus:* 

"  A  man  should  to  himself  his  business  fit, 
And  not  himself  to  *s  business  submit." 

otherwise  'Us  a  very  servile  employment,  as 
Sallust  tells  us;^  though  some  parts  of  it  are 
more  colourable  than  others,  as  the  care  of 
gardens,  which  Xenophon  gives  to  Cyrus;'  a 
mean  may  be  found  out  betwixt  that  low  and 
sordid  application,  so  full  of  perpetual  solicitude, 
which  is  seen  in  men  who  make  it  their  entire 
business  and  study,  and  that  stugjd  and  extreme 
negligence,  letting  all  things  go  to  rack,  which 
we  see  in  othera 

Democriti  pecns  edit  affellos, 
Cultaque,  dOm  peregre  est  animus  sine  corpore  tcIox.^ 

"  Democritas*s  cattle  spoils  his  com, 
Whilst  he  aloft  on  Fancy's  wings  is  borne." 

But  let  us  hear  what  advice  the  younger  Pliny 
gives  his  friend,  Cornelius  Rufus, 
upon  the  subject  of  solitude:  ♦•I  With  what 
advise  thee,  in  the  pleasant  re-  S^cTr/iiTv^id' 
tirement  wherein   thou   art,  to  retirement, 
leave  to  thy  servants  that  base 
and  abject  care  of  thy  domestic  matters,  and  to 
addict  thyself  to  the  study  of  letters,  to  extract 
thence  something  that  may  be  entirely  and 
absolutely  thine  own."^    By  which  he  means 
reputation;    like   Cicero,  who   says   that   he 
wishes  to  employ  his  solitude  and  retirement 


•  Eoonom.,  iv.  90.    Cieero,  On  OU  4f  s,  e.  17. 

•  Hor.  Efist.  i.,  IS,  19. 
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from  public  af&irs,  to  acquire  by  his  writings 
an  immortal  life.^ 

Uique  adeone 
Scire  taum  niliil  eat,  nisi  te  icire  hoc  aciat  altera 

**  b  knowledge  nothing  worth,  nnleae  yon  show 
To  others  all  that  you  pretend  to  know?'* 

It  appears  to  be  reason,  when  a  man  talks  of 
retiring  from  the  world,  that  he  should  look 
Quite  out  of  himself.  Those  do  it  but  by  halves. 
They  design  well  enough  for  themselves,  'tis 
true,  when  they  shall  w  no  more  in  it;  but 
still  thev  pretend  to  extract  the  fhiits  of  their 
design  from  the  world,  when  absent  from  it,  by 
a  ridiculous  contradiction. 

The  imagination  of  those  who  seek  solitude 
upon  the  account  of  devotion,  fillin?  up  their 
courag[e  with  the  certainty  of  the  divine  pro- 
mises in  the  other  life,  is  much  more  rationally 
founded.  They  propose  to  themselves  God,  an 
infinite  object  in  goodness  and  power.  The 
soul  has  there  wherewithal,  at 
S2?ght'o?u!i  fon. liberty,  to  «t»te  her  desires, 
solitude  which  Afflictions  and  sufferings  turn  to 
is  courted  for  their  advantage,  beinsr  underffone 
the  sake  of  de-     r      ai_  •  •/•         5  ^         ^ 

votion.  ^^^  ^"^  acquisition  of  an  eternal 

health  and  everlasting  joys. 
Death  is  to  b^  wished  and  longed  for,  where  it 
is  the  passage  to  so  perfect  a  condition.  And 
the  severe  rules  they  impose  upon  themselves 
are  immediately  softened  down  by  custom,  and 
all  their  carnal  appetites  baffled  and  subdued, 
by  refusing  to  humour  and  feed  them;  they 
being  only  supported  bv  use  and  exercise.  This 
sole  end,  therefore,  of  another  happy  and  im- 
mortal life,  is  that  which  really  merits  that  we 
*  should  abandon  the  pleasures  and  conveniences 
of  this.  And  he  wlio  can  really  and  constantly 
enflome  his  soul  with  the  ardour  of  this  lively 
faith  and  hope,  docs  erect  for  himself  in  his 
solitude  a  more  voluptuous  and  delicious  life 
than  any  other  sort  of  life.  Neither  the  end. 
The  defect  of  then,  nor  the  means,  of  this  ad- 
Piiny's  and  ci-  vice  of  Pliny  pleases  me,  for  we 
ceros  advice.       ^^^^  ^jj  ^^^  ^  ^^  frying-pan 

into  the  fire.     This   book-employment  is  as 

gainful  as  any  other,  and  as  great  an  enemy  to 
ealth,  which  ou^ht  to  be  the  first  thing  in 
every  man*s  thoughts;  neither  ought  a  man  to 
be  allured  with  the  pleasure  of  it,  which  is  the 
same  that  destroys  the  wary,  avaricipus,  volup- 
tuous, and  ambitious  men.  The  sages  give  us 
caution  enough  to  beware  of  the  treachery  of 
our  appetites,  and  to  distinguish  true  and  entire 
pleasures  from  such  as  are  mixed  and  compli- 
cated with  pain.  For  the  greatest  part  of 
pleasures  (sav  they)  tickle  and  caress  only  to 
strangle  us  like  those  thieves  whom  the  Egyp- 
tians called  Philetas.*  If  head-ache  came  before 
drunkenness,  we  should  have  a  care  of  druiking 
loo  much :  but  pleasure  to  deceive  us  marches 
before,  and  conceals  her  train.     Books   are 


^Cicero,  Orat.c43. 

«PerB.i.27. 

*8eoecs,j;pM.54. 


pleasant,  but  if  by  their  use  we  impair  our 
h^th,  and  spoil  our  good  humour,  the  best 
things  we  have,  let  us  give  them  over.  I,  for  my 
part,  am  one  of  those  who  think  that  no  fruit 
derived  from  them  can  recompense  so  great  a 
loss.  As  men^vho  feel  themselves  weakened 
by  a  long  series  of  indisposition  give  them- 
selves up  at  last  to  the  mercy  of  m^icine,  and 
submit  to  certain  rules  of  living,  which  they 
are  for  the  future  never  to  transgress;  so  be 
who  retires,  weary  of,  and  disgusted  with,  the 
common  way  of  living,  ought  to  model  this 
new  one  he  enters  into  by  the  rules  of  reason, 
and  to  institute  and  arrange  it  by  premedita- 
tion, and  afler  the  best  method  he  can  contrive. 
He  ought  to  have  taken  leave  of  all  sorts  of 
labour,  what  face  soever  it  bears ;  and  generally 
to  have  shaken  off  all  those  passions  which 
disturb  the  tranquillity  of  body  and  soul,  and 
then  choose  the  way  that  bests  suits  his  own 
humour : 

Unusquisqae  sua  noverit  ire  via.* 
**  We  each  best  know  to  what  we  are  inclined.*' 

In  attending  to  domestic  matters,  in  study, 
hunting,  and  all  other  exercises,  we  should  go 
to  the  utmost  limits  of  pleasure ;  but  must  take 
heed  of  proceeding  farther,  or  trouble  begins  to 
mix  in  it    We  are  to  reserve  so  much  employ- 
ment only  as  is  necessary  to  keep  us  in  breath ; 
and  to  defend  us  from  the  inconveniences  that 
the  other  extreme,  of  a  dull  and  stupid  laziness, 
bring  along  with  it    There  are 
some  sterile,  knotty  sciences,  and  Certain  sci- 
chieflv  hammered    out   for  the  SSTh?mind 
crowd;  let  such  be  left  to  tliem  must  not  be 
who  are  engaged  in  the  service  embarraaaed. 
of  the  world.    I  for  my  part  care 
for  no  other  books  but  either  such  as  are  plea- 
sant and  easy,  to  tickle  my  &ncy,  or  those  that 
comfort  and  instruct  me  how  to  regulate  my 
life  and  death. 

Taciturn  sylvas  inter  reptare  salubres, 
Corantcm  quidquid  dignum  sapiente  bonoqae  ast* 
'*KlentIy  meditating  in  the  groves. 
What  beat  a  wise  and  honest  man  behoves.** 

Wiser  men  may  propose  to  themselves  a  repose 
wholly  roiritual,  as  having  great  force  and 
vigour  of^  mind :  but  for  me,  who  am  but  ordi- 
narily furnished  that  way,  I  find  it  necessary 
to  support  myself  with  bodily  conveniences; 
and  age  having  of  late  deprived  me  of  those 
pleasures  that  were  most  acceptable  to  me,  I 
instruct  and  whet  my  appetite  to  those  that 
remain,  and  are  mope  suitable  to  this  new  season 
of  my  life.  We  ought  to  hold  fast,  tooth  and 
nail,  of  the  use  of  the  pleasures  of  life,  that  our 
years,  one  afler  another,  snatch  away  from  u& 

Carpamus  dulcia;  nostrum  est 

Quod  vivis ;  cines,  ot  manes,  et  fkbula  fles.< 


•  And  our  time  employ 


In  pleasures  which  alone  give  life  its  lest ; 
You'U  be  a  Ule  and  ashes  like  the  resu** 


«  Propertius,  ii.  95, 38. 
•  Horace,  Ej^t.  iv.  4, 4. 
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Nowv  aB  to  the  end  that  Pliny  and  Cicero 
propose  to  US  of  glory ;  'tis  infinitely  wide  of 
mv  account;  ambition  is,  of  all 
SriiSS-   others,  the  nwat  contrary  humour 
paUbto.  to  solitude.    Glory  and  repose  are 

so  inconsistent  that  they  cannot 
possibly  inhabit  in  one  and  the  same  place; 
and,  as  &r  as  I  understand,  those  who  seek  the 
two  have  only  their  arms  and  legs  disengaged 
firom  the  crowd :  their  mind  and  wishes  remain 
engaged  behind  more  than  ever. 

T^n*,  Yetule,  aariealii  alienis  cotUgis  Mcas?' 
*•  OU  u  you  we,  will  you  tbe  Ibod  Mipply 
For  otter  ean  7** 

They  are  only  retired  to  take  a  better  leap, 
and  by  a  stronger  motion  to  give  a  brisker 
charge  into  the  crowd.  Will  you  see  how 
they  shoot  short?  Let  us  put  into  the  balance 
the  advice  of  two  philosophers,  of  two  very 
diflSerent  sects,'  writing  the  one  to  Idomeneus, 
the  other  to  Locilius,  their  friends,  to  retire 
into  solitude  from  worldly  honours  and  the 
administration  of  public  a&irs.  **  You  have," 
say  they,  **  hitherto  lived  swimming  and  float- 
ing; come  now  to  die  in  the  harbour.  You 
have  given  the  first  part  of  your  jj/e  to  the 
light,  ^ive  what  remains  to  the  shade.  It  is 
impassible  to  give  over  business  if  you  do  not 
also  quit  the  fruit,  and  therefore  disengage 
yourselves  from  all  the  concerns  of  name  and 
glory.  Tis  to  be  ieared  the  lustre  of  your 
ibnner  actions  will  give  you  but  too  much 
light,  and  follow  you  into  your  most  private 
retreat  Quit  with  other  pleasures  that  which 
proceeds  Ihxn  the  approbation  of  the  world. 
And  as  to  your  knowledge  and  parts,  never 
concern  yourselves,  they  will  not  lose  their 
efiect  if  yourselves  be  ever  the  better  for 
them.*  Remember  him  who,  being  asked 
Why  he  took  so  much  pains  in  an  art  that 
could  ocme  to  the  knowledge  of  but  few  ner- 
eoQsl*  'A  few  are  enough  for  me,'  replied 
he;  *I  have  enough  with  one,  I  have  enough 
with  never  a  one.*  He  said  true ;  yourself  and 
a  companion  are  theatre  enough  to  one  another, 
or  you  to  yourself^  Let  us  be  to  you  the 
whole  people,  and  the  whole  people  to  you  but 
one.*  Tis  a  low  amlntion  to  think  to  derive 
glory  from  a  man's  sloth  and  privacy.  You 
should  do  like  the  beasts  of  chase,  who  eflbce 


I  Pervioa.  1.  99. 

•  Bpieomi  and  Seneca.  See  Seneea  (BpUt  91),  who 
<|ttotes  a  jMUMM  of  Epieunirs  Letter  to  Idoineneus,  Tery 
diflerent  from  tnat  preserved  by  Laertiua. 

s  '*  Cur  ego,  inquis,  ista  didici  1  Non  eet  quod  timeae  ne 
openim  penlideria:  tibi  didicitti.**~-Seneea,  Eput.  7. 

«  Seneca,  EpUt.  7. 

» **  Satis  mafnum  alter  alterfi  tbeatnim  suniQs.**  Tbis  is 
«bat  Epkunu  wrote  to  one  of  his  ftieods. 

•  Seneca  aacribet  this  saying  to  Democritua,  Ep.  7. 
f  Seneca,  !><«<.  6& 

•  "  Prodeat  sine  dubio  castodem  sibi  Imposuiase,  et  habere 
quern  respiciaa,  quem  interesae  tuiscogitatioajbiis  Jiidices. 
uainia  noUa  mala  aoliuido  persuadeL  Cum  jam  proftoeris 
at  fit  tibi  ettani  tui  reverentia,  licebit  dimiiias  psdaxogum. 
iaierin  le  aliqiionun  aoctoritate  cuatodi.  A ut  Caio  iUe  ait, 
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the  track  at  the  entrance  into  their  denJ  You 
are  to  concern  yourselves  no  more  how  tbe 
world  talks  of  you,  but  how  you  are  to  talk  to 
yourselves.  Retire  yourself  into  yourself;  but 
first  prepare  yourself  there  to  receive  yourself* 
It  were  a  folly  to  trust  yourself  in  your  own 
hands,  if  you  cannot  govern  yourself.'  A  man 
may  miscarry  alone  as  well  as  in  company ; 
till  you  have  rendered  yourself  one  before  whom 
you  dare  not  trip,  and  till  you  have  a  bash- 
fulness  and  respect  for  yourself;  obversentur 
8i)ecies  honesUe  animo,*^  (Lee  just  and  honest 
things  be  still  represented  to  the  mind.)  Pre- 
sent continually  to  your  imagination  Cato, 
Phocion,  and  Aristides,  in  whose  presence  fools 
themselves  will  hide  their  fiiults,  and  make 
them  controllers  of  all  your  intentions.  Should 
these  deviate  from  virtue,  your  respect  to  those 
will  again  set  you  right;  they  will  keep  you 
in  the  way  of  being  contented  with  yourself^ 
to  borrow  nothinj^  dT  any  other  but  yourself; 
to  restrain  and  Sx  your  soul  in  certain  and 
limited  thoughts,  wherein  she  may  please  her* 
self!  and,  having  comprehended  the  true  and 
real  good  which  men  the  more  enjoy  the  more 
they  understand,  to  rest  satisfied,  without  desire 
of  prolongation  of  life  or  memory.**  These  are 
the  precepts  of  the  true  and  natural  philosophy, 
not  of  a  boasting  and  prating  philosophy,  such 
as  that  of  the  two  former.^^ 


CHAPTER  XXXIX. 

A  CONSIDSRATION  UPON  CICERO. 

Orb  word  more  by  way  of  comparison  betwixt 
these  two.     There  are   to   be 
gathered  out  of  the  writings  of    ^fpiSS'wd 
Cicero  and  the  younger  PI  my    pu^y. 
(who,  in  my  opinion,  but  little 
resembles  his  uncle  in  his  humour),  infinite  testi- 
monies  of  a  nature  boundlessly  ambitious;  and, 
amongst  others,  this  for  one,  that  they  both, 
in  the  sjght  of  all  the  world,  solicit  tlie  his- 
torians of  their  time  not  to  forget  them  in  their 
memoirs ;"  and  fortune,  as  it  were  in  spite,  has 
made  the  vanity  of  these  requests  live  udoq 
record  down  to  this  a^e  of  ours,  while  she  nas 
long  since  buried  the  nistories  of  themselves  in 


aut  Sciplo,  aat  Lvlius,  aut  ci^us  intervenU  perditi  qnoque 
homines  vitia  aupprimerent,  dum  te  eflkia  coram  quo  pec- 
cara  non  audit."—l3en«ca,  fpijt  35. 

u  Cicero,  7\ac.  Qiutt.  i.  3, 31. 

u  Plinj  the  Younger  and  Cicero. 

n  Cicero  writing  to  Luooeiua  (Epitt  r.  18),  and  Plinj  to 
Tacitus  (vii.  33),  with  this  most  remarkable  difference,  how- 
ever, that  the  first  earnestly  desires  his  fhend  not  to  attach 
himself  scrupulously  to  tbe  rules  of,  but  boldly  to  leap  the 
barriers  of,  truth  in  his  favour.  "Te  planft  etiam  atque 
etiam  roc o,  ut  et  omes  ea  vehementius  etiam  quam  fbrtasae 
sentis  et  in  ea  le^es  historic  negligasT'  whemas  Pliny  de* 
Clares  expressly  that  he  does  not  desire  Tacitus  to  give  the 
least  olK>nce  to  the  truth :  —  "  Quamquam  non  exigo  ut 
excedas  rei  acts  modum.  Nam  nee  historia  debet  egredl 
veritatem,  et  boneste  factis  Veritas  sufflcit.**  One  would 
have  thought  that  Montaigne  should,  in  Justice  to  Pliny, 
have  diatingniahed  him  from  Cicero  in  tr '     -  -'    • 
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Why  X«no- 
phon  and  Cesar 
wrote  their  own 
historieB. 


oblivion.  But  this  exceeds  all  meanness  of 
spirit  in  persons  of  such  quality  as  they  were  to 
think  to  derive  any  glory  from  babbling  and 
prating;  even  to  the  making  use  of  their 
private  letters  to  their  friends,  and  so  withal 
that,  though  some  of  them  were  never  sent, 
the  opportunity  being  lost,  they  nevertheless 
published  them  with  this  worthy  excuse,  that 
they  were  unwilling  to  lose  their  labour  and 
have  their  lucubrations  thrown  away.^  Was 
it  not  well  becoming  two  consuls  of  Rome, 
sovereign  magistrates  of  the  republic  that 
commanded  the  world,  to  spend  their  time  in 
patching  up  elegant  missives,  in  order  to  fi^ain 
the  reputation  of  being  well  versed  in  their 
own  mother-tongue?  What  could  a  pitiful 
schoolmaster  have  done  worse,  who  by  it  got 
his  living  1  If  the  acts  of  Xeno- 
phon  and  Cesar  had  not  far 
transcended  their  eloquence,  I 
don't  belipve  they  would  ever 
have  taken  the  pains  to  write 
them.  They  made  it  their  business  to  recom- 
mend not  their  saying,  but  their  doing.  And 
could  the  perfection  of  eloquence  have  added 
any  lustre  proportionable  to  the  merit  of  a 
great  person,  certainly  Scipio  and  Lelius  had 
never  resigned  the  honour  of  their  comedies, 
with  all  the  luxuriances  and  delicacies  of  the 
Latin  tongue,  to  an  African  slave;  for  that 
the  work  was  theirs  its  beauty  and  excellency 
sufficiently  prove :  besides  Terence  himself  con- 
fesses as  much,'  and  I  should  take  it  ill  in  any 
one  that  would  dispossess  me  of  that  belief. 
'Tis  an  injurious  mockery  and  impertinence  to 
extol  a  man  for  qualities  mis- 
becoming his  condition*  though 
otherwise  commendable  in  them- 
selves, and  for  such  as  ou?ht  not 
to  be  his  chief  talent ;  as  if  a  man 
should  commend  a  king  for  being 
a  good  painter,  a  good  architect, 
a  good  marksman,  or  a  good  runner  at  the 
ring.  Commendations  that  add  no  honour 
unless  in  combination  with,  and  in  addition 
to,  those  that  are  befitting  him,  namely,  justice 
and  the  knowledge  how  to  govern  his  people 
both  in  peace  and  war.  'Tis  in  this  way  only 
that  agriculture  was  an  honour  to  Cyrus,  and 
eloquence  and  the  knowledge  of  letters  to 
Charlemagne.  I  have,  indeed,  in  my  time, 
known  some  who,  by  a  knack  of  writing,  have 
got  both  title  and  fortune,  yet  disown  their 
apprenticeship,  purposely  corrupt  their  style, 
and  affect  ignorance  of  so  vulgar  a  quality 
(which  also  our  nation  observes  to  be  rarely 
seen  in  very  learned  hands),  carefully  seeking 
a  reputation  by  better  qualities. 


Qualities, 
which  are  not 
BUi  table  to  a 
man's  rank  in 
the  world, 
cannot  do  him 
honour. 


1  Moutaiffne  is  mistaken  in  supposing  that  the  Letters 
of  Cicero  were  written  for  the  public.  Cicero  himself  liad 
only  preserved  seventy  of  them  (ad  Attic,  xvi.) ;  the  rest 
were  collected  by  Tiron.  It  is  only  necessary  to  read  the 
letters  of  Atticus  to  be  convinced  that  they  were  addressed 
to  him  alone.  What  Montaigne  says  applies  only  to 
Pliny  the  Younger. 

*  He  does  not  conffMi  it  exactly,  but  be  does  not  deny 
it  very  forcibly. 


The  companions  of  Demosthenes  in  the  em- 
bassy to  Philip,  extolling  that 
prince  as  handsome,  eloquent,  and  Great  men  are 
a    stout   drinker,    Demosthenes  praiJSforcom- 
said,  "  That   those  were   com-  mon  things, 
mendations  more    proper  for  a 
woman,  an  advocate,  or  a  sponge,  than  for  a 
king."* 

Imperet  beHante  prior,  jacentem 
Lenis  in  nostem.* 
*'  First  let  his  empire  from  his  valour  flow. 
And  then  from  mercy  on  a  prostrate  foe.'* 

'Tis  not  his  profession  to  know  either  how  to 
hunt  or  to  dance  well : 

Orabant  causas  alii,  ccelique  meatus 
Describent  radio,  et  Ailgentia  sidera  dident. 
Hie  legere  imperio  populos  sciat.* 

"Let  others 
Plead  better  at  the  bar,  describe  the  skies. 
And  when  the  stars  descend,  and  when  they  rise. 
But,  Home  I  His  thine  alone,  with  awAil  sway. 
To  rule  mankind,  and  make  the  world  obey." 

Plutarch  says,  moreover,  that  to  appear  so 
excellent  in  these  less  necessary 
qualities  is  to  produce  witness  .iSuid'not 
against  a  man^s  self^  that  he  has  ezoei  in  things 
spent  his  time,  and  applied  his  S^JeJ^S*^'*" 
study  ill,  which  ought  to  have  '''^*"**^- 
been  employed  in  the  acquisition  of  more  ne- 
cessary and  more  useful  things.  Thus,  Philip, 
King  of  Macedon,  having  neard  the  great 
Alexander,  his  son,  sing  at  a  feast,  to  the  won- 
der and  envy  of  the  ^st  musicians  there: — 
"  Art  thou  not  ashamed,*'  said  he  to  him,  ^  to 
sing  80  wellV  And  to  the  same  Philip,  a 
musician  with  whom  he  was  disputing  about 
something  concerning  his  art,  said,  ^  Heaven  for- 
bid, sir,  that  so  great  a  misfortune  should  ever 
be&l  you  as  to  understand  these  things  better 
than  I."7  A  king  should  be  able  to  answer,  as 
Iphicrates  did  the  omtor,  who  pressed  upon  him 
in  his  invective  after  this  manner:  "And  who 
art  thou,  that  thou  bravest  it  at  this  rate  1  Art 
thou  a  man-at-arms?  Art  thou  an  archer  * 
Art  thoo  a  pikemau?*'  **I  am  none  of  all 
this,  but  I  know  how  to  command  all  these."* 
And  Antisthenes  took  it  for  an  argrument  of 
little  valour  in  Ismenias  that  he  was  commended 
for  playing  excellently  well  upon 
a  flute.'  I^JmiMff  very  well  JJj'ntSinl's"^ 
that  when  I  hear  any  one  tnsiit  Esuys. 
upon  the  language  ,  jif^-lhese 
Essays,  I  had  rather  a  great  deal  he  would  say 
nothmff.  'Tis  not  so  much  to  eiv^rate  the  style 
as  to  depress  the  sense,  and  so  much  the  more 
offensively  as  they  do  it  obliquely.  I  am  much 
deceived  if  many  other  writers  deliver  more 
worth  noting  as  to  the  matter ;  and,  how  well 
or  ill  soever,  if  any  other  writer  has  strewed 


a  Plutarch,  in  vit&. 

«  Hor.  Carmeti  Seenl.  51. 

•  JEnwl,  vi.  849. 

8  Plutarch,  I4fe  rf  PtrieUM. 

1 1d.,  Bbv  to  duHmgmuk  s  JlatUrtr. 

•  Id.,  On  Fbrtune. 

•  Id.,  ATs  ,r Psm&^i.ed  by  LjbOglC 
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them  either  with  mnch  more  material,  or  thicker 
upon  hia  paper,  than  myself.  To  bring  the  more 
in,  I  only  put  in  the  heads;  were  I  to  annex 
the  sequels,  I  should  vastly  multiply  this 
volume.  And  how  many  stories  have  I  scat^ 
tered  up  and  down  here  that  1  only  touch  upon, 
which,  should  &qj  one  more  curiously  search 
into,  they  TOPld  find  matter  enough  to  produce 
infii}ite  Ess^u.  NtilLliui  tiiese  stories,  nor  my 
allegations,  Ho  always  serve  simply  for  example, 
autbori^,  or  ornament;  I  do  not  only  regard 
them  for  the  use  I  make  of  them ;  they  carry 
aometimee,  besides  what  I  apply  them  to,  the 
seed  of  a  richer  and  a  bolder  matter,  and  some- 
times, collaterally,  a  more  delicate  sound,  both 
to  me  myself  who  will  say  no  more  about  it  in 
this  place,  and  to  others  who  shall  happen  to 
be  of  my  fiincy. 

But  returning  to  the  speaking  virtue ;  I  find 
no  great  choice  betwixt  not  knowing  to  speak 
anything  but  ill,  and  not  knowing  any  thing 
but  8peu[ing  well.  Non  est  ornamentum  virite 
concinnitas.^  **  Neatness  of  style  is  no  manly  I 
ornament"  The  sages  tell  (is  that,  as  to  what 
concerns  knowledge,  there  is  nothing  but  phi- 
losophy ;  and  to  what  concerns  effects,  nothing 
but  virtue,  tliat  is  generally  proper  to  all  de- 
grees, and  to  all  orders.  There 
is  something  like  this  in  these  two 
other  philosophers,  for  they  also 
promise  eternity  to  the  letters  they 
write  to  their  Iriends;  but  'tis 
after  another  manner,  and  by  accommodating 
themselves  for  a  good  end,  to  the  vanitv  of 
another:  for  they  write  to  them,  that  if  the 
concern  of  making  themselves  known  to  future 
ages,  and  the  thirst  of  glory,  do  yet  detain 
tJiem  in  the  management  of  public  ai&irs,  and 
make  them  fear  the  solitude  and  retirement  to 
which  they  would  persuade  them;  let  them 
never  trouble  themselves  more  about  it,  foras- 
much as  they  shall  have  credit  enough  with 
posterity  to  assure  them  that,  were  there  no- 
thing else  but  the  very  letters  thus  writ  to  them, 
those  letters  will  render  their  names  as  known 
and  iiimous  as  their  own  public  actions  them- 
selves could  do.'  And  besides  this  di^rence, 
these  are  not  idle  and  empty  letters,  that  con- 
tain nothing  but  a  fine  gingle  of  well-chosen 
uords,  and  fine  couched  phrases,  but  replete 
and  abounding  with  grave  and  learned  dis- 
courses, by  which  a  man  may  render  himself 
not  more  eloquent,  but  more  wise;  and  that 
instruct  us  not  to  speak,  but  to  do  well.  Away 
with  that  eloquence  that  so  enchants  us  with  its 
harmony  that  we  should  more  study  it  than 
things;  unless  yoo  will  affirm  that  of  Cicero  to 
be  of  so  supreme  a  perfection  as  to  form  a 
complete  body  of  itself.    And  of  him  I  shall 


Epicuru*  and 
S«o«ca  set  in 
opposition  to 
Plmy  aud 
Cicero. 


farther  add  one  story  we  read  of  him  to  this 
purpose,  wherein  his  nature  will  much  more 
manifestly  be  laid  open  to  us.  He  was  to  make 
an  oration  in  public,  and  found  himself  a  little 
straitened  in  time,  to  fit  his  words  to  his  mouth, 
as  he  had  a  mind  to  do;  when  Eros,  one  of  his 
slaves,  brought  him  word  that  the  audience 
was  deferred  till  the  next  day,  at  which  he  wns 
so  ravished  with  joy  that  he  enfranchised  him 
for  the  good  news.^ 

Upon  this  subject  of  letters,  I  will  add,  that 
it  is  a  kind  of  writing  wherein 
my  friends  think  I  can  do  some-  Montaigne's 
thing;  and,  I  am  willing  to  SS^s^ 
confess,  I  should  rather  have  letter-writer, 
chosen  to  publish  my  whimsies 
that  way  than  any  other,  had  I  had  to  whom 
to  write;  but  I  wanted  such  a  settled  corres- 
pondent as  I  once  had,  to  attract  me  to  it,  to 
raise  my  fency,  and  keep  roe  to  it  For  to 
traffic  with  the  wind,  as  some  others  iiave 
done,  and  to  forge  vam  names  to  direct  my 
letters  to,  in  a  serious  subject,  I  could  never  do 
it  but  in  a  9ream,  being  a  sworn  enemy  to  all 
manner  of  falsification.  I  should  have  been 
more  diligent,  and  more  confident,  had  I  had 
a  judicious  and  indulgent  firiend  to  whom  to 
address,  than  thus  to  expose  myself  to  various 
judgments  of  a  whole  people;  and  I  am  de- 
ceived if  I  had  not  succeeded  better.  I  have 
naturally  a  comic  and  &miliar  style ;  but  it  is 
peculiar  to  myself^  and  not  proper  for  public 
business,  but,  like  the  language  I  speak,  too 
compact,  irregular,  abrupt,  and  singulai;<«And 
as^  to  letters  of  ceremony,'that  have  no  other 
substance  than  a  fine  contexture  of  courteous 
words,  I  am  wholly  to  seek:  I  have  no 
faculty  nor  relish  for  those  tedious  offers  of 
secyjce  and  alfeption ;  I  don*t  much  believe  in 
them,""  and  should  not  forgive  myself,  should  I 
say  more  than  I  meant,  which  is  very  remote 
from  the  present  practice :  for  there  never  was 
so  abject  and  servile  a  prostitution  of  tenders  of 
life,  soul,  of  devotion,  adoration,  vassal,  slave, 
and  I  know  not  what,  as  now ;  all  which  ex- 
pressions are  so  common,  and  so  indifferently 
used  to  and  fro- by  every  one,  and  to  every  one, 
that,  when  thev  would  profess  a  greater  and 
more  respectful  inclination  upon  more  just 
occasions,  they  have  not  wherewithal  to  ex- 
press it 

1  mortally  hate  all  air  of  flattery,  which  is 
the  cause  that  1  naturally  fall  mto  a  dj^,  rgyghf 
and  crude  way  of  speaking,  which,  to  such  as 
do  not  know  me,  may  seem  a  little  to  smack  of 
disdain.  I  honour  those  most  to  whom  I  show 
the  least  honour;  and  where  my  soul  moves 
with  the  greatest  cheerfulness,  I  easily  forget 
the  ceremonies  of  look  and  gesture;  I  oner 


» Senec.  Epitt.  cxr. 

*  When  £piciirua  wrote  to  Idoineneas,  then  the  slave  of 
npd  power,  and  wliohad  great  aflkirs  in  bis  hands,  to  per- 
suade him  fh>in  a  gay  life,  to  the  pursuit  of  true  and  solid 
glory.  >«  If,**  Mid  lie,  »  jou  are  Ibnd  of  glory,  my  epistles 
wiij  make  vou  more  celebrated  than  all  things  that  you 
umire,  and  for  which  you  are  admired.''   Seneea,  (fpist 


xxi.)  who,  in  the  same  epistle,  says  to  his  friend,  Lncilius, 
"The  very  thing  which  Epicurus  could  promise  to  his 
friend,  I  promise  to  you,  Lucilius ;  I  shall  be  in  the  favour 
of  posterity :  it  is  in  my  power  to  bring  out  names  that 
shall  be  lasting.** 

*  Plutarch,  ^jfoOugmB, 
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myself  fiiiotly  and  bluntly  to  them  whose  I 
e^tually  am,  tendering  myself  the  least  to 
him  to  whom  I  am  the  most  devoted.  Methinks 
they  should  read  it  in  my  heart  and  that  my 
expression  would  but  injure  the  love  I  have 
conceived  within.  To  welcome,  take  leave, 
^ive  thanks,  accost,  offer  service,  and  such 
verbal  formalities  as  the  laws  of  our  modem 
civility  enjoin,  I  know  no  man  so  stupidly 
unprovided  of  language  as  myself.  And  I 
have  never  been  employed  in  writing  letters  of 
^vour  and  recommendation  but  he  in  whose 
behalf  it  was  did  not  think  my  mediation  cold 
and  imperfecL  The  Italians  are  great  printers 
of  letters.  I  do  believe  I  have  at  least  a  hun- 
dred several  volumes  of  them,  of  all  which, 
those  of  Annibal  Caro^  seem  to  me  to  be  the 
best 

If  all  the  paper  I  have  scribbled  to  the 
ladies  at  the  time  when  my  hand  was  really 
prompted  by  my  passion  were  now  in  being, 
there  might,  penuiventure,  be  found  a  pa^e 
worthy  to  be  communicated  to  our  young  m- 
amoratos  that  are  besotted  that  way.  I  always 
write  my  letters  post-haste,  and  so  precipitately 
that  thou£[h  I  write  an  intolerable  bad  hand,' 
I  rather  choose  to  do  it  myself  than  to  employ 
another :  for  I  can  find  none  able  to  follow  me, 
and  I  hever  transcribe.  I  have  accustomed  the 
great  folks  that  know  me  to  endure  my  blots 
and  dashes,  and  paper  without  fold  or  margin. 
Those  that  cost  me  the  most  nains  are  the 
worst;  when  I  once  begin  to  draw  them  on, 
'tis  a  sign  my  mind's  not  there.  I  fall  to 
i^iithout  premeditation  or  design,  the  first  para- 

gapH  begets  the  8eeObd,'aild  60*16  the  end  of 
e  chapter.  The  letters  of  this  age  consist 
more  in  margin  and  prefaces  than  matter; 
whereas,  just  as" I  had  rather  write  two  letters 
than  fold  up  one,  and  always  assign  that  em- 
ployment to  another  person,  so,  when  the 
business  of  my  letter  is  dispatched,  I  would, 
with  all  my  heart  transfer  it  to  another  hand, 
to  add  those  long  harangues,  offers,  and  prayers 
that  we  place  at  the  bottom,  and  should  be 
glad  that  some  new  custom  would  discharge  us 
of  that  trouble  altogether;  as  also  superscribing 
them  with  a  long  ribble-row  of  qualities  and 
titles,  for  fear  of  making  mistakes  in  which 
I  have  several  times  omitted  writing,  and 
especially  to  men  of  the  lonc^  robe  and  of  finance. 
There  are  so  many  new  offices,  that  'tis  hard  to 
place  so  many  titles  of  honour  in  their  proper 
and  due  order,  though,  being  so  dearly  bought 
they  are  neither  to  be  mistaken  nor  omitted 
without  offence.  I  find  the  same  fault  likewise 
with  loading  the  fronts  and  title-pages  of  the 
books  we  commit  to  the  press  with  such  a  clut^ 
ter  of  titles. 


CHAPTER  XL. 

THAT  THE  RELISH  OF  GOOD  AMD  EVIL  IN  A 
GREAT  MEASURE  DEPENDS  UPON  THE  OPINION 
WS  HAVE  OF  THEM. 

Men  (says  an  ancient  Greek  sentenced)  are 
tormented  with  the  opinions  they  have  of 
things,  and  not  by  the  things  themselves.  It 
would  be  a  great  victory  obtained  for  the  relief 
of  our  miserable  human  condition,  could  this 
proposition  be  established  for  certain  and  true 
throughout  For  if  evils  have  no  admiaaion 
into  us  but  by  Uie  judgment  we  ourselves  make 
of  them,  it  should  seem  t|iat  it  is  then  in  our 
own  power  to  despise  them  or  to  turn  theoi  to 
good.  >  If  things  surrender  themselves  to  our 
mercy,  why  do  we  not  convert  and  aceommo- 
date  them  to  oiur  advantage?  If  what  we  call 
evil  and  torment  is  nei£er  evil  nor  torment 
in  itself,  but  only  that  our  fancy  gives  it  that 
quality,  and  makes  it  so,  it  lies  in  us  to  change 
and  alter  it ;  and  it  being  in  our  own  choice,  if 
there  be  no  constraint  upon  us,  we  must  cer- 
tainly be  very  strange  &ols  to  take  arms  lor 
that  side  which  is  most  ofiensive  to  us,  and  to 
give  sickness,  want  and  contempt  a  nauseous 
taste,  if  it  be  in  our  power  to  give  them  a  more 
grateful  relish,  and  it^  fortune  simply  providing 
the  matter,  *tis  our  business  to  give  it  its  form. 
Now  what  we  call  evil  is  not 

so  of  itself,  or  at  least  that  be  ]?5*l!rV;.„ 
-^      ,    ^   .^  '  ..    ,  J     ^  and  how  it  con- 

it  what  It  may,  it  depends  upon  cems  us. 

us  to  give  it  another  taste  or 
complexion  (for  ail  comes  to  one),  let  us  examine 
how  this  can  be  maintained.  If  the  original 
being  of  those  things  w6  fear  had  power  to 
lodge  itself  in  us  by  its  own  authority,  it  would 
then  lodge  itself  alike  and  in  like  manner  in 
all :  for  men  are  all  of  the  same  kind,  and, 
saving  in  greater  and  less  proportions,  are  all 
provided  with  the  same  utensils  and  instruments 
to  conceive  and  to  judge ;  but  the  diversity  of 
opinions  we  have  of  those  things  does  clearly 
evince  that  they  only  enter  us  by  composition. 
One  particular  person,  peradventure,  admits 
them  in  their  true  being ;  but  a  thousand  others 
give  them  a  new  and  contrary  being  in  them. 
We  hold  death,  poverty,  and  rj^  ^.^ 
grief,  to  be  our  principal  enemies ;  i^eli  or 'd^atb. 
now  tliis  death,  which  some  re- 
pute the  most  dread(ul  of  all  dreadful  things, 
who  knows  but  that  others  call  it  the  only 
secure  harbour  from  the  storms  and  tempests 
of  life ;  the  sovereign  good  of  nature ;  the  sole 
support  of  liberty ;  ana  the  common  and  ready 
remedy  for  all  evils!  And,  as  the  one  expects 
it  with  fear  and  trembling,  the  others  support 


1  The  celebrated  translator  of  the  JE*eid,  bom  1507,  at 
Citta-Nuova,  in  the  Marches  of  Aneona ;  died  at  Rome, 
]&)6.  The  first  part  of  his  Letters  appeared  in  157^  and 
the  second  in  1574.  They  are  reckoned  among  the  models 
of  Italian  prose  writing. 

>  Montaigne  must  not  be  believed  altogether,  when  he 
talks  of  his  bad  band* writing.    I  have  seen  the  copy  of  his 


Essays,  corrected  by  his  own  hand,  4W>m  which  Naigran's 
edition  was  printed,  and  I  can  affirm  that  his  hand-writing 
is  very  legible,  straight,  and,  which  is  remaritable,  exhibits 
but  slight  traces  of  the  extreme  vivacity  of  hit  character.— 
A.  Ddval. 

a  Epictetut,  MommmI,  c  10. 
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it  with  greater  esse  than  life.  This  fellow 
complaina  of  its  &cility ; — 

Mon,  attnain  pavidoa  vitie  subducere  nollea, 
Bed  virtus  te  aola  daret  !t 

•'  O  death  I  1  wish  tbou  woukbt  tlie  coward  apare. 
That  of  thy  gift  the  brave  alone  might  ihare." 

Bot  let  OS  leave  this  vaunting  courage.  Theo- 
dorus  answered  Lysiinachus,  who  threatened  to 
kill  him,  ••Thou  wilt  do  a  brave  feat,"  said 
he,  *•  to  arrive  at  the  force  of  a  cantharidefl.*** 
The  matest  portion  of  philoaophers  are  ob- 
served to  have  either  purposely  anticipated,  or 
hastened  and  asBisted,  their  own  death.  How 
many  ordinary  people  do  we  see  led  to  execu- 
tioD,  and  that  not  to  a  simple  death,  but  mixed 
with  shame,  and  sometimes  with  grievous  tor- 
ments, who  vet  appear  with  such  assurance, 
some  through  obstinacy,  some  from  natural 
limplicity,  that  one  can  discover  no  change 
fnm  their  ordinary  condition;  settling  their 
domesuc  affitirs,  coromendinff  themselves  to 
their  friends,  singing,  preachmg,  and  talking 
with  the  people :  nav,  sometimes  passincf  jokes 
to  make  tlie  bystanders  laush,  and  drinking  to 
their  companions,  just  as  well  as  SocrateSr    One 

that  they  were  leading  to  the 
2^y  *2SL°^  gallows,  told  them  they  must  not 
led  to  exe-  carry  him  through  such  a  street, 

wtioa.  lest  a  merchant  that  lived  there 

should  arrest  him  by  the  way  for 
an  old  debt  Another  told  the  hangman  he 
most  not  touch  his  neck,  fer  fear  ^  making 
him  laugh,  he  was  so  ticklish;  another  an- 
swered his  confessor,  who  promised  him  that 
he  shonld  that  day  sup  with  our  Lord,  <*  Do 
yon  go  then,"  said  he,  "in  my  room ;  for  I  for 
my  part  keep  fest  to-dav."  Another  having 
cfldled  for  drink,  and  the  hangman  having 
drunk  first,  said  he  would  not  drink  after  him, 
for  fear  of  «catchinff  the  pox.  £verybodv  has 
heaid  the  tale  of  Uie  Picard,  to  whom,  being 
upon  the  ladder,  they  presented  a  girl  of  the 
town,  telling  him  (as  our  law  does  sometimes 
permit)  that  if  he  would  marry  her  they  would 
save  his  life;  he  having  a  while  considered 
her,  and  perceiving  that  she  halted,  **  Tie  up, 
tie  op,"  said  he,  ••she  limps."  And  they  tell 
another  siory  of  the  same  kind,  df  a  fellow  in 
Denmark,  who,  being  condemned  to  lose  his 
head,  and  the  like  condition  being  proposed  to 
him  upon  the  scaffold^  refused  it,  by  reason  the 
girl  they  offered  him  had  hollow  cheeks  and  too 
sharp  a  nose.  A  servant  at  Thouloose  bein^ 
ueosed  of  heresy,  for  the  sole  ground  of  his 
belief  referred  himself  to  that  of  his  master,  a 
young  student,  prisoner  with  him,  and  chose 
rather  to  die  than  sufier  himself  to  be  persuaded 
that  his  mister  could  err.  We  read  of  the 
inhabitants  of  Arras,  when  Louis  the  Eleventh 
took  that  city,  that  a  great  many  let  themselves 


I  Lnmt.  iv.  5B0.  •  Ctaaro.  Tat.  Qmt.  v.  40. 

'  In  the  Indiea  (saji  Cicero),  where  it »  the  cttstom  for 
a  man  to  have  leveral  wivea,  when  the  husband  dies  the 
women  dispute  who  was  his  greatest  fkvourite ;  and  she 
who  cairies  the  (foestioa  is  oveijoyed,  and  burnt  on  the 


be  hanged,  rather  than  they  would  say,  **God 
save  the  king."  And  amongst  that  mean- 
Bouled  race  of  men,  the  buffiwns,  there  have 
been  some  who  would  not  leave  their  fooling 
at  the  very  moment  of  death.  He  that  the 
hangman  turned  off  the  ladder  cried,  **  Launch 
the  galley,"  a  slang  saying  of  his;  and  another, 
who  at  the  point  of  death  was  laid  upon  a 
pallet  before  the  fire,  the  physician  asking  him 
where  his  pain  lay,  **  Betwixt  the  bench  and 
the  fire,"  said  he ;  and  the  priest,  to  give  him 
extreme  unction,  groping  for  his  feet,  which 
his  pain  had  made  him  pull  up  to  him, "  You 
wiU  find  them,"  said  he,  **at  the  end  of  my 
legs."  To, one  that  being  present  exhorted 
him  to  recommend  Himself  to  God,  *'Wbyl 
who*s  going  there  1"  said  he.  And  the  other 
replying,  "It  will  presently  be  vourself,  if  it 
be  his  good  pleasure." — "  Would  I  were  sure 
to  be  Siere  by  to-morrow  night,"  said  he. 
"Do  but  recommend  yourself  to  him,"  said 
the  other,  "and  you  will  soon  be  there." 
"I  were  best  then,"  said  he,  "to  carry  my 
recommendations  myself." 

In  the  kin^om  of  Narsingua  to  this  day  the 
wives  of  their  priests  are  buried 
alive  with  the  bodies  of  their  Z^^f^ 
husbands;   all  other  wives  are  themselves 
burnt  at  their  husband's  funerals,  Siad  Sdiie^Sf 
which    thev    not    only    firmly,  their  husbands, 
but  cheerfully,  underea*    At  the  * 

death  of  their  king  nis  wives  and  concubines, 
his  fevourites,  all  his  officers  and  domestic 
servants,  who  make  up  a  great  number  of 
people,  present  themselves  so  cheerfully  to  the 
fire  where  his  body  is  burnt  that  they  seem  to 
take  it  for  a  singular  honour  to  accompany 
their  master  in  death.  During  our  late  war 
of  Milan,  where  there  happened 
so  many  takings  and  retakings  of  i>eath  fondly 
towns,  the  people,  impatient  of  «°^^^^ 
so  many  various  chanra  of  for- 
tune, took  such  a  res^ution  to  die  that  I  have 
heard  my  fether  say  he  there  saw  a  list  taken 
of  five  and  twenty  masters  of  femilies  that 
made  themselves  away  in  one  week's  time.  A 
misfortune  somewhat  resemblinp^  that  of  the 
Zanthians,  who  being  besieged  by  Brutus  pre- 
cipitated themselves,  men,  women,  and  children, 
into  such  a  fiirious  appetite  of  dying  that 
nothing  can  be  done  to  evade  death  which 
these  did  not  put  in  practice  to  avoid  life; 
insomuch  that  brutus  with  all  his  endeavoors 
could  save  but  a  very  small  number.^ 

Even  o[Mnion  is  of  force  enough  to  make 
itself  to  be  espoused  at  the  ex- 
pense of  life.    The  first  article  of  opinions  es- 
that  vsliant  oath    thst   Greece  pousedaithe 
took  and  observed,  in  the  Median  «P«n«  ^^'^ 
war,  was  that  every  one  should 
sooner  exchange  life  for  death  than  their  own 


same  pile  with  her  husband.  (7^.  Qimw.v.S?.)  The  sane 
custom  was  observed  by  a  people  ot  Thrace,  according  lo 
Herodotus,  v.,  and  is  still  kept  up  in  Indontan. 
«  Fifty  only,  who  were  saved  against  their  will.^P]»- 
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laws  for  those  of  Persia.^  What  a  world  of 
people  do  we  see,  in  the  wars  betwixt  the 
Turks  and  tlie  Greeks,  rather  embrace  a  cruel 
death  than  to  uncircumcise  themselves  to  admit 
of  baptism !  An  example  of  which  no  sort  of 
religion  is  incapable.  The  Kings 
^^*io?Jew  ^  Castile  having  banislied  the 
by  tbe^Kingof  J^ws  out  of  their  dominions, 
Castile.  John,  King  of  Portugal,  in  con- 

sideration of  eight  crowns  a-head, 
sold  them  a  retirement  into  his  for  a  certain 
limited  time,  he  undertaking  to  furnish  them 
with  shipping  to  transport  them  into  Africa. 
The  limited  day  being  come,  which,  once 
lapsed,  they  were  given  to  understand  that  such 
as  were  afterwards  found  in  the  kingdom  should 
remain  slaves,  vessels  were  very  slenderly 
provided,  and  those  who  embarked  in  them 
were  rudely  and  villanously  used  by  the  sea- 
men, who,  besides  other  indignities,  kept  tliem 
cruising  upon  the  sea,  one  while  forwards,  and 
another  backwards,  till  they  had  consumed  ail 
their  provisions,  and  were  constrained  to  buy  of 
them  at  so  dear  a  rate,  and  for  so  long  a  time, 
that  they  set  them  not  on  shore  till  they  were 
all  stripped  to  their  very  shirts.  The  news  of 
this  inhuman  usage  being  brought  to  those  who 
remained  behind,  the  greater  part  of  them  re- 
solved upon  slavery,  and  soon  made  a  show  of 
changing  their  religion.  Emanuel,  the  suc- 
cessor or  John,  being  come  to  the  crown,  first 
set  them  at  liberty ;  and  afterwards,  altering 
bis  mind,  ordered  them  to  depart  his  country, 
assi^ing  three  porta  for  their  departure; — 
hoping  (says  the  Bishop  Osorins,  no  contempti- 
ble Latin  historian  of  these  latter  times,}  that 
the  favour  of  the  liberty  he  had  given  them 
having  failed  of  converting  them  to  Christianity, 
yet  the  aversion  to  commit  themselves  to  the 
outrages  of  the  mariners,  and  to  abandon  a 
country  they  were  now  habituated  to,  and  were 
grown  very  rich  in,  to  ffo  and  expose  them- 
selves in  strange  and  unknown  regions,  would 
cehainly  do  it  But,  finding  himself  deceived 
in  his  expectation,  and  that  they  were  all  re- 
solved upon  the  voyage,  he  cut  off  two  of  the 
ports  he  had  promised  them,  to  the  end  that  the 
length  and  incommodity  of  the  passage  might 
reduce  some;  or  that  he  might  have  opportu- 
nity, by  crowding  them  all  into  one  place,  the 
more  conveniently  to  execute  what  he  had 
designed ;  which  was  to  force  all  the  children 
wider  fourteen  years  of  age  from  the  arms  of 
their  fathers  and  mothers,  to  transport  them 
from  their  sight  and  conversation  into  a  place 


1  Diod.  Sic.  ▼.  29. 

*  Mariana,  the  celebrated  Jesuit,  aaya.  in  his  bititory  of 
Spain,  torn.  ii.  xxvi.  13,  that,  by  an  edict  of  this  prince, 
those  children  were  baptized  by  force:  a  cruel  edict,  says 
tlie  good  Jesuit,  altogether  contrary  to  the  Christian  laws 
and  institutes.  What!  he  adds,  shall  violence  be  used  to 
force  men  to  embrace  Christianity,  and,  in  the  most  import- 
ant affjftr  of  the  world,  to  rob  those  whom  God  has  been 
pleased  to  leave  to  their  own  discretion,  of  that  heavenly 
present,  LiBvaxY  I  To  proceed  so  fkr  is  a  horrible  crime,  as 
well  oa  to  force  cbildrea  with  this  view  from  the  anas  of 


where  they  might  be  instructed 
and  brought  up  in  our  religion.'   Jews  that  out 
He  says  that  this  produced  a  most  ?eiii?ro/kiited'' 
horrid  spectacle :  the  natural  af^  themselves  and 
fections  betwixt  the  parents  and   children, 
their  children,  and,  above    all, 
their  zeal  to  their  ancient  belief,  contending 
against    this     violent    decree,    fathers     and 
mothers  were  commonly  seen  makin?  them- 
selves away,  and,  by  a  still  sadder  and  sterner 
example,  precipitating,  out  of  love  and  com- 
passion, their  young   children  into  wells,   to 
avoid  the  severity  of  this   law.    As  to  the 
remainder  of  them,  the  time  that  had   been 
prefixed  being  expired,  for  want  of  means  to 
transport  them,  they  again  returned  into  slavery. 
Some  turned  Christians,  uix>n  whose  faith,  or 
rather  that  of  their  posterity,  even  to  this  day, 
which  is  a  hundred  years  after,  few  Portuguese 
rely,  or  believe  them  to  be   real    converts; 
though  custom,  and  length  of  time,  are  much 
more  powerful  counsellors  in  such  changes  than 
any  constraint  whatever.      In   the    town    of 
Castlenau-Darry,   fifty   heretics, 
Albigenses,  at  one  time  sufiered   retieachSe  * 
themselves  to  be  burnt  alive  in   rather  to  be 
one  fire,  rather  than  they  would   J;™\JS5rr"  ^' 
renounce  their  opiniona    Quotiea  opinions. 
non  modd  ductores  nostri  (says 
Cicero,)  ted  universi  etiam  exercitus,  ad  non 
dubiam   mortem   concutreruntP     "How   oft 
hav^  not  only  our  leaders,  but  whole  armies, 
run  to  certain  death!"     I  have  seen  an  inti- 
mate friend  of  mine,  with  a  real  affection  that 
was  rooted  in  his  heart  by  divers  plausible 
arguments,  which  I  could  never  dispossess  him 
o(  ardently  seek  death,  and,  upon  the  first 
honourable  occasion  that  ofi^red  itself,  precipi- 
tate himself  into  it:  and  that,  too,  without  any 
manner  of  visible  reason,  with  an  obstinate  and 
ardent  desire  of  dying.    We  have  several  exam- 
ples in  our  own  times  of  those,  even  among 
little  children,  who,  for  fear  of  a  whipping,  or 
some  such  little  thing,  have  dispatched  them- 
selves.    And  what  sliall  we  not  fear  (says  one 
of  the  ancients),  if  we  dread  that  which  cow- 
ardice itself  has  chosen  for  its  refuge  1^ 

To  produce  here  a  catalogue  of  those  of 
all  sexes,  and  conditions,  and  sects,  even  in  tlie 
most  happy  ages,  who  have  either  with  great 
constancy  looked  death  in  the  face,  or  volun- 
tarily^sought  it;  and  sought  it  not  only  to  avoid 
the  evils  of  this  life,  but  some  purely  to  avoid 
the  satiety  of  living,  and  others,  tor  the  hope  of 
a  better  conciition  elsewhere;  I  should  never 


their  parents.  The  Portufpiese  nation,  however,  committed 
sin  in  these  two  points,  having  drajfged  the  children  to  bap- 
tism by  force,  and  without  the  consent  of  their  parents, 
and  having  eniraged  those  more  advanced  in  years  to  make 
profession  of  Christianiry.  by  loading  thorn  with  repmarhea 
and  injuries,  and  especially  by  fraudulently  depriving  them 
of  the  means  of  retiring  elaewbere.  which  they  had  ex- 
pressly obliged  themselves  to  grant  them. 

>  T\ac.  Qtue^.  i.  37. 

*  Seaeca,  JS^t.  70. 
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have  done.  Nay,  the  number  is  so  infinite 
that  in  truth  I  should  have  a  better  bargain 
un't  to  reckon  up  those  who  have  fearea  it. 
This  one,  therefore,  shall  serve  for  all.  Pyrrho, 
the  philosopher,  being  one  day  in  a  boat,  in  a 
very  great  tempest,  showed  to  those  he  saw  the 
most  affrighted  about  him,  and  encouraged  them 
by  the  example  of,  a  hog  that  was  there,  no- 
thing at  all  concerned  at  the  storm.^  Shall  we 
then  dare  to  say  that  this  advantage  of  reason, 

of  which  we  so  much  boast,  and 
the  k****  led  "P?°  ^®  account  of  whlch  we 
of  tiUiHr*  should  think  ourselves  masters  and  em^ 
beappUed.  perors  over  all  other  creatures, 

was  given  us  for  a  torment  1  To 
what  end  serves  the  knowledge  of  thinp,  if  it 
renders  us  more  unmanly ;  if,  with  it,  we  lose  the 
tranquillity  and  repose  we  should  enjoy  without 
it,  and  if  it  puts  us  into  a  worse  condition  than 
Pyrrho's  hc^l  Shall  we  employ  the  under- 
standing that  was  conferred  upon  us  for  our 
greatest  good  to  our  own  ruin;  setting  our- 
selves asainst  the  design  of  nature,  and  the 
universal  order  of  things,  which  intend  that 
every  one  should  make  use  of  the  faculties, 
members,  and  means  he  has,  to  his  own  best 
advantage  1  But  it  may  peradventure  be  ob- 
jected against  me : — Your  rule  is  true  enough 
as  to  what  concerns  death ;  but  what  will  you 
say  of  indigence  1  What  will  you  say  of  pain, 
which  Aristippus,  Hieronymus,  and  almost  all 
the  wise  men,  have  reputed  the  worst  of  evils? 
And  those  who  have  denied  it  by  word  of 
mouth  have  confessed  it  in  effects.  Poesido- 
nius  bein^  extremely  tormented  with  a  sharp 
and  painful  disease,  Pompeius  came  to  visit 
him,  excusing  himself  that  he  had  taken  so 
unseasonable  a  time  to  come  to  hear  him  dis- 
course of  philosophy :  "  The  gods  forbid,"  said 
Possidonius,  **that  pain  should  ever  have  the 
power  to  hinder  me  from  talking  of  it;"  and 
thereupon  fell  immediately  upon  a  discourse  of 
the  contempt  of  pain.  But,  in  the  mean  time, 
pain  was  playing  its  part,  and  plagued  him 
incessantly ;  on  which  he  cried  out,  **  Do  thy 
worst,  pain,  thou  shalt  never  make  me  say 
thou  art  an  evil**'  This  story,  that  they  make 
such  a  clutter  about,  what  is  there  in  it  of 
the  contempt  of  pain  ?  It  only  fights  it  with 
words,  and  in  the  mean  time,  if  its  shootings 
did  not  move  him,  why  did  he  let  it  interrupt 
his  discourse?  Wh^  did  he  fanc^r  he  did  so 
great  a  thing  in  retusrog  to  call  it  an  evil? 
All  does  not  here  consist  in  the  imagination; 
our  fancies  may  work  upon  other  things.  But 
this  is  a  certain  knowledge  that  is  playing  its 
part,  and  of  which  our  senses  themselves  are 
judges. 

<^i  nisi  sunt  reri,  ratio  quoque  flilsa  sit  omnis.* 
^  Which,  if  not  true,  even  reason  itself  mast  be  (hlae.** 


>  Laertius.  in  vita, 

*  Cicero,  7V«e.  Qum.  iv.  SS. 

>  Lac.  iv.  487. 

*  The  first  verse  of  this  distich  is  Uken  from  a  satirical 
flonposition  wMcli  MonUifne*s  firieod,  Boiitiiis,  addressed 


Shall  we  persuade  our  skins  that  the  lashes  of  a 
whip  tickle  us?  Or  our  palates,  that  a  potion 
of  aloes  is  vin  de  Grave  ?  Pyrrho's  hog  is  here 
in  the  same  predicament  with  us;  he  is  not 
afiraid  of  death,  'tis  true,  but  if  you  beat  him, 
he  will  cry  out  to  some  purpose.  Shall  we 
force  the  general  law  of  nature,  which  in  every 
living  creature  under  heaven  is  seen  to  tremble 
under  pain?  The  very  trees  seem  to  groan 
under  the  blows  they  receive.  Death  is  only 
felt  by  reason,  forasmuch  as  it  is  but  the  move- 
ment of  an  instant : 

Aut  ftiit,  aut  veniet ;  nihil  est  prtRsentis  in  ilia, 
Morsque  minus  pcenie,  quara  mora  mortis,  habet.* 

"  Still  past  or  future,  here  no  present  tense 
Submits  the  fleeting  olyect  to  our  sonse ; 
Death  cuts  so  quick  the  thread  of  lifn  in  twain, 
The  thought  is  f^r  more  dreadful  than  the  pain. 

A  thousand  beasts,  a  thousand  men,  are  dead 
ere  they  are  threatened.  That  also  which  we 
principally  pretend  to  fear  in  death  is  pain,  the 
ordinary  forerunner  of  it;  yet,  if  we  may 
believe  a  holy  father,  Malam  mortem  noii 
faciU  niti  quod  sequitur  mortem^  "  Nothinaj 
makes  death  evil  but  what  follows  it"  And  1 
should  say,  yet  more  probably,  that  neither 
that  which  goes  before,  nor  that  which  follows 
after,  are  at  all  the  appurtenances  of  death. 
We  excuse  ourselves  falsely,  and  I  find,  by  ex- 
perience, that  it  is  rather  our  impatience  at  the 
imagination  of  death  that  makes  us  impatient 
of  pain ;  and  that  we  find  it  doubly  grievous, 
as  it  threatens  us  with  death.  But  reason, 
accusing  our  cowardice  for  fearing  a  thing  so 
sudden,  so  unavoidable,  and  so  insensible,  we 
take  the  other  as  the  more  excusable  pretext 
All  ills  that  carry  no  other  danger  along  with 
them,  but  siiSnply  the  evils  themselves,  we  des- 
pise as  things  of  no  danger.  The  tooth-ache, 
or  the  gout,  painful  as  they  are,  being  yet 
not  reputed  mortal,  who  reckons  them  in  the 
catalogue  of  diseases  ? 

Now  let  us  suppose  that  in  death  we  princi- 
pally regard  the  pain;  so,  also,  there  is  nothing 
to  be  feared  in  poverty  but  the  miseries  it 
brings  along  with  it,  thirst,  hunger,  cold,  heat, 
watching,  and  the  other  inconveniences  it  makes 

us  suffer;  here,  still,  we  have   „  .   .^ 

.1-        .'     1     ,'         .',  T    Pain  the  worst 

nothmg  to  do  but  Wltll  pain.      I    accident  of  our 

will  grant,  and  very  willingly,   b«ing,  iiowit 
that  it  is  the  worst  misfortune  of  ^^  ""*' 
our  being;  (for  I  am  the  man 
upon  earth  that  the  most  hates  and  avoids  it, 
considering  that  hitherto,  I  thank  Crod,  I  have 
had  so  litue  to  do  with  it,)  but  still,  it  lies  in 
us,  if  not  to  annihilate,  at  least  to  lessen  it  by 
patience ;  and,  though  tlie  body  should  mutiny, 
to  maintain  the  soul  and  reason,  nevertheless, 
in  good  temper.    And  were  it  not  so,  who 
would  ever  have  given  any  reputation  to  virtue. 


to  him,  and  of  which  I  quoted  the  beinnning  in  chap.  87, 
QfFHmdakip.  The  second  is  from  Ovid's  Epistle,  Ariadn* 
to  TlsssMS,  ver.  84. 

.  8..  Aur-t.  *  CMt  i>.^i'#ed  by  (^ OOg  le 
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▼akmr,  strength,  magnaaimity,  and  resolutioDl 
Where  were  their  parts  to  be  played,  if  there 
were  no  pain  to  be  defied }  Avida  est  pericuU 
virtus.^  "  Virtue  is  greedy  of  danger."  Were 
there  no  lying  upon  the  ground,  no  enduring, 
armed  at  all  points,  the  meridian  heat,  no 
feeding  upon  the  flesh  of  horses  and  asses,  no 
seeing  ourselves  hacked  and  hewed  to  pieces, 
no  having  a  bullet  pulled  out  from  amongst  the 
shatterea  bones,  no  stitching  up,  cauterizing, 
and  searching  of  wounds,  by  what  means  were 
the  advantage  we  covet  to  have  over  the  vulgar 
to  be  acquired  1  'Tis  very  far  from  flying  evil 
and  nain,  what  the  sages  say,  that  of  actions 
equally  good,  a  man  should  most  covet  to  per- 
form that  wherein  there  is  greatest  labour  and 
pain,  ^on  enim  kUaritate,  nee  la»civid,  nee 
rim,  out  joco  eomite  levUatis,  $ed  sitpi  etiam 
tristesJirmUate  et  constanlxA  sunt  beatu*  "  For 
men  are  not  always  happy  by  mirth  and 
>vantonnes8,  nor  by  laughter  and  jesting,  the 
companions  of  levity,  but  very  oflen  the  jgraver 
and  more  melancholy  sort  of  men  reap  felicity 
from  their  steadiness  and  constancy."  And  for 
this  reason  it  ever  was  impossible  to  persuade 
our  fore&thers  but  that  the  victories  obtained 
by  dint  of  force,  and  the  hazard  of  war,  were 
still  more  honourable  than  those  gained  in 
security,  by  stratagem  or  wiles. 

Lstitts  ett,  quotiM  mafno  aibi  conitat  lioiiaatiun.> 

**  A  noble  act  more  noble  does  appear 
By  bow  macb  more  it  cotu  the  doer  dear.** 

Besides,  this  oujrht  to  be  our  comfort,  that 
naturally.  Si  grams,  inrevis :  si  longus,  levis.* 
"If  the  pain  be  violent,  'tis  short;  and  if  lon'g, 
not  violent"  Thou  wilt  not  feel  it  long,  if  thou 
feelest  it  much,  it  will  either  put  an  end  to 
itself,  or  to  thee,  which  comes  to  the  same 
thing;  if  thou  canst  not  support  it,  it  will  ex- 
port thee.  Memineris  maximos  morle  finiri ; 
parvos  mtdla  habere  intervalla  requietiM :  me- 
diocrium  nos  esse  dominos:  Ut  si  tolerabiles 
sint^feramusf  sin  miniis,  i  vita,  quum  ea  non 
placeat,  tanquam  e  theatro,  exeamus.^  "Re- 
member that  ?reat  pains  are  terminated  by 
death,  that  small  ones  have  many  intermissions 
of  repose,  and  that  we  are  masters  of  the 
DKxierate  sort:  so  that,  if  tolerable,  we  may 
bear  them,  if  not,  we  can  go  out  of  life  as  from 
a  theatre,  where  the  entertainment  does  not 
please  us."  That  which  makes  us  suffer  pain 
with  so  much  impatience  is  the  not  being 
accustomed  to  repose  our  chiefest  contentment 
in  the  soul,  that  we  do  not  enough  rely  upon 
her  who  is  the  sole  and  sovereign  mistress  of 
our  condition.  The  body,  saving  in  greater  or 
less  proportion,  has  but  one  and  the  same  bent 
and  bias ;  whereas,  the  soul  is  variable  into  all 
sorts  of  forms,  and  subjects  to  herself  and  to 
her  own  empire,  all  things  whatsoever;  both 
the  senses  of  the  body,  and  all  other  accidents. 


*  Senee.  De  Provid.,  iv. 

«  Cicero,  tU  Finibus,  ii.  90. 

*  Luc.  iXm  404. 
^Cioero.  ii««itpra,iL,S9. 


And  therefore  it  is  that  we  ought  to  study  her^ 
to  enquire  into  her,  and  to  rouse  up  all  her 
powerful  faculties.  There  is  neither  reason, 
form,  nor  prescription,  that  can  anything  prevail 
against  her  inclination  and  choice.  Of  so 
many  thousands  of  biasses  that  she  has  at  her 
disposal,  let  us  give  her  one  proper  to  our 
repose  and  conversation,  and  then  we  shall  not 
only  be  sheltered  and  secured  from  all  manner 
of  injury  and  ofience,  but  moreover  gratified 
and  obliged,  if  she  will  it,  with  evils  and 
offences.  She  makes  her  profit  indiflSsrently  of 
all  thinffs.  Error  and  dreams  serve  her  to  good 
use,  as  lawful  matter,  to  lodge  us  in  safety  and 
contentment  'Tis  plain  enough  to  be  seen  that 
'tis  the  sharpness  of  our  mind  that  gives  the 
edge  to  our  pains  and  pleasures.  Boists,  that 
have  no  such  things,  leave  to  their  bodies  their 
own  free  and  natural  sentiments,  and  are  con- 
sequently, in  every  kind,  very  near  the  same, 
as  appears  by  the  resembling  application  of 
their  motions.  If  we  should  not  disturb,  in  our 
members,  the  jurisdiction  that  appertains  to 
them  in  this,  'tis  to  be  believed  it  would  be  the 
better  for  us,  and  that  nature  has  given  them  a 
just  and  moderate  temper,  both  to  pleasure  and 
pain ;  neither  /Can  it  fail  of  being  just,  being 
equal  and  common.  But  seeing  we  have  en- 
franchised ourselves  from  her  rules,  to  give 
ourselves  up  to  the  rambling  liberty  of  our  own 
fancies,  let  us,  at  least,  help  to  incline  them  to 
the  most  agreeable  side.  Plated  fears  our  too 
vehemently  engaging  ourselves  with  grief  and 
pleasure,  forasmuch  as  these  too  much  knit  and 
ally  the  soul  to  the  body :  whereas  I  rather,  on 
the  contrary,  by  reason  it  too  much  separates 
and  disunites  them.  As  an  enemy  is  made  more 
fierce  by  our  flight,  so  pain  grows  proud  to  see 
us  truckle  under  her.  She  will  surrender  upon 
much  better  terms  to  them  who  make  head 
against  her:  a  man  must  oppose,  and  stoutly 
set  himself  against  her.  In  retiring  and  giving 
ground,  we  invite,  and  pull  upon  ourselves,  the 
ruin  that  threatens  us.  As  the  bodv  is  more 
firm  in  an  encounter,  the  more  stiffly  and  ob- 
stinately it  applies  itself  to  it;  so  it  is  with  the 
soul.  But  let  us  come  to  examples,  which  are 
the  proper  commodity  for  fellows  of  such  feeble 
reins  as  myself;  where  shall  we  find  that  it  is 
with  pain,  as  with  stones,  that  receive  a 
brighter  or  duller  lustre,  according  to  the  foil 
they  are  set  upon,  that  it  has  no  more  room  in 
us  than  we  are  pleased  to  allow  it;  Tantitm 
doluerunt,  quantum  doloribus  se  inseruenifiL'' 
"  The  more  they  give  way  to  pain,  the  more  it 
pamed  them."  We  are  more  sensible  of  one 
little  touch  of  a  sui^on's  lancet  than  of  twenty 
sword-cuts  in  the  neat  of  fight 
The  pains  of  child-bearing,  said  ""?«?»>«»  ^f 
by  the  physician,  and  even  by  ^SJo^^'w^u. 
God  himself,"  to  be  very  great,  eaie. 
and  which  our  women  keep  so 


»  Cicero,  ut  supra,  1. 15. 
« In  the  Phad. 
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great  a  clutter  about,  there  are  whole  nations 
that  make  nothing  of  them.  To  say  nothing 
of  Uie  Lacedaemonian  women,  what  alteration 
can  you  see  in  the  Swiss  wives  of  our  foot 
soldiers,  saving,  as  they  trot  after  their  hus- 
buids,  you  see  them  to-day  with  the  child 
hanging  at  their  backs  that  they  carried  yes- 
terday in  their  bellies?  And  the  counterfeit 
gypsies  we  have  amongst  us,  go  themselves  to 
wash  their  infants  as  soon  as  they  come  into  the 
world,  in  the  first  river  they  meet  Besides  the 
many  wenches  that  daDy  steal  their  children 
out  of  their  womb,  as  before  they  stole  ;them 
in ;  that  &ir  and  noble  wife  of  Sabinus,  a  pa- 
trician of  Rome,  for  another's  interest  alone, 
without  help,  without  crying  out,  or  so  much 
as  a  groan,  endured  the  bearing  of  twins.'  A 
poor  simple  bc^  of  Lacediemon,  having  stolen 
a  fox  (for  they  more  feared  the  shame  of 
bunglinff  in  a  theft,  than  we  do  the  punishment 
of  our  knavery),  and  having  got  him  under 
his  coat,  chose  rather  to  endure  the  beast's 
tearing  out  his  bowels  than  he  would  discover 
his  theft'  And  another,  ofiering  incense  at  a 
sacrifice,  suffered  himself  to  be  burnt  to  the 
bone  by  a  coal  that  fell  into  his  sleeve,  rather 
than  disturb  the  ceremony.*  And  there  have 
been  a  great  number  who,  only  for  a  trial  of 
virtue,  following  their  institutions,  have  at  seven 
years  old  endured  to  be  wMpped  to  death, 
without  changing  their  countenance.  And 
Cicero  has  seen  them  fight  in  parties,  with  fists, 
feet,  and  teeth,  till  they  have  fainted  and  sunk 
down,  rather  than  confess  themselv^  overcome. 
jVtin^tuifn  naiuram  mo9  mnceret  g  e»i  enim  ea 
semper  invicta :  9ed  ncm  vmbrU,  Je/tcit«,  otto, 
languore^  dewidUi,  animum  ii\fecimtu  ,*  optni- 
onibus  malogue  more  delinitum  moUivimus.* 
^  Custom  would  never  conquer  Nature,  for  she 
is  ever  invincible,  but  we  have  infected  the 
mind  with  shadows,  delights,  wantonness,  neg- 
ligence and  sloth  pand  with  vain  opinions,  and 
cornipt  manners,  rendered  it  efieminate  and 
mean.'*  Every  one  knows  the  story  of  Sce- 
vola,  who,  having  slipped  into  the  enemies' 
camp  to  kill  their  eeneral,  and  missing  his  blow, 
to  repair  his  &ult  by  a  more  strange  invention, 
and  to  deliver  his  country,  boldly  confessed  to 
Porsenna  (who  was  the  kin^  he  had  an  intent 
to  kill),  not  only  his  design,  but  moreover 
added  that  there  were  then  in  his  camp  a  great 
number  of  Romans,  his  accomplices  in  the 
enterprise,  as  good  men  as  he,  and,  to  show 
what  be  himself  was,  having  caused  a  pan  of 
burning  coals  to  be  brought,  he  saw  and  en- 
dured his  arm  to  broil  aiul  roast,  till  the  king 
himself  conceiving  horror  at  the  sight,  com- 
manded the  pan  to  be  taken  away.^    What 


would  you  say  of  him  that  would  not  vouchsafe 
to  respite  his  reading  of  a  book,  whilst  he  was 
under  incision  1*  And  of  the  other  that  per- 
sisted to  mock  and  laugh,  in  contempt  of  tlie 
pains  inflicted  upon  him ;  so  that  the  irritated 
cruelty  of  the  executioners  that  had  him  in 
handling,  and  all  the  inventions  of  tortures 
redoubled  upon  him,  one  afler  another,  spent  in 
vain,  only  added  to  his  triumph  T^  A  gladiator 
of  Cesar's  endured,  laughing  all  the  while,  his 
wounds  to  be  probed  and  laid  open.  Quis 
mediocris  gladiator  ingemuit  ?  Quu  mdtum 
mutavit  unquam  ?  Quis  non  modd  $tetit,  verUm 
etiam  decubuiU  turpiier?  Quis,  cum  decu" 
buisset,  ferrum  recipere  jussus,  collum  cou' 
iraxit!^  "What  common  jriadiator  ever  so 
much  as  gave  a  groan  1  W^ich  of  them  ever 
BO  much  as  chang^  his  countenance  1  Which 
of  them,  standing  or  fallin£^,  did  either  with 
shame  1  Which  of  them,  when  he  was  down, 
and  commanded  to  receive  the  stroke  of  the 
sword,  ever  shrunk  in  his  neck  ?"  Let  us  bring 
in  the  women,  toa  Who  has  not  heard,  at 
Paris,  of  her  who  caused  her  face  to  be  flea*d, 
merely  for  the  sake  of  getting  the  fresher  com- 
plexion of  a  new  skin  1  There  are  some  who 
na\«  drawn  good  and  sound  teeth  to  make  their 
voices  more  soft  and  sweet,  or  to  ran^  the  rest 
in  better  order.  How  many  examples  of  the 
contempt  of  pain' have  we  in  that  sex?  What 
can  they  not  do?  What  do  they  fear  to  do, 
for  never  so  little  hopes  of  an  addition  to  their 
beauty? 

Vailera  oueii  can  eat  albof  A  stiipe  capiUoc, 
£t  fuciem,  dempu  pelte,  rcferre  novam.* 

« 

•*  Who  bj  tiie  root!  pluck  tbeir  grey  tain,  and  tiy 
WiUi  a  new  afciii  an  old  fiMO  to  supply." 

I  have  seen  some  of  them  swallow  sand,  ashes, 
and  do  their  utmost  to  destroy  their  stomachs, 
to  get  pale  complexions.  To  make  a  fine 
Spanish,  slender  waist,  what  racks  will  they 
not  endure  in  tightening  and  bracing,  till  they 
have  notches  in  their  sides,  cut  to  the  quick, 
aye,  sometimes  to  death?  It  is  an  ordinary 
thing  with  several  nations  at  this  day  to  wound 
themselves  in  good  earnest,  to  gain  credit  to 
what  they  prof&;  of  which  our  king  relates 
notable  examples  of  what  he  has  seen  in  Poland 
and  had  done  towards  himself.^  But  besides 
this,  which  I  know  to  have  been  imitated  by 
some  in  France,  when  I  came  from  that  famous 
Assembly  of  the  Estates  at  Blois,  I  had  a  little 
before  seen  a  girl  in  Picardy  who,  to  manifest 
the  sincerity  of  her  promises,  and  also  her  con- 
stancy, gave  herself,  with  a  bodkin  she  wore 
in  her  hair,  four  or  five  good  stabs  in  the  arm, 
till  the  blood  gushed  out  to  some  purpose.    The 


1  Plutarch,  On  Lnt,  c.  34. 

•  Id^  Uf*  9f  Lgemrgma, 
a  Val.  Max.  iii.  3. 

«  Ckero,  Thmc  QiMt.,  ▼.  87. 

•  Liv.  it  IS. 


'*  JttmxmrtkHU.   See  LMTtiua,  i»  vftd. 
•  Cieero,  7We.  Om.  U.  17. 
*Tiballiit,L&45b 


»  M.  de  Thou  says  expressly  that,  when  this  prince  came 
away  privately  fVoro  Poland,  the  great  chamberlain  of  the 
kinwoifWho  followed  and  with  much  ado  overtook  htm  on 
the  frontier  of  Austria,  having  in  vain  persuaded  him  to  re* 
turn  hack  to  Poland,  quitted  nira  at  last,  after  taviug  pro. 
mjsed  inviolable  fidelity  to  him,  by  piercing  his  arm  with  a 
dagger  and  then  sucking  the  blood,  to  the  great  astonish- 
ment of  the  king,  to  whom  he  meant  thereby  to  testify  his 
devotion.— De  Aou'i  JSsl.,  lib.  IviiL  at  tlie  year  1578. 
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Turks  make  on  themeelves  great  scars  in  honour 
of  their  mistresses,  and,  to  the  end  they  may 
the  longer  remain,  they  presently  clap  fire  to 
the  wound,  where  thev  hold  it  an  incredible 
time,  to  stop  the  wound  and  form  the  cicatrice. 
People  that  have  been  eye-witnesses  of  it  have 
both  writ  and  sworn  it  to  me.  But  for  ten 
aspers^  there  are  there  every  day  fellows  to  be 
found  that  will  give  themselves  a  good  deep 
slash  in  the  arms  or  thighs.  I  am  willing, 
however,  to  have  the  testimonies  nearest  to  us, 
where  we  have  most  to  do  with  them,  for  Chris- 
tendom furnishes  us  enough.  And,  after  the 
example  of  our  blessed  Guide,  there  have  been 
many  who  from  devotion  would  bear  tiie  cross. 
We  learn  by  testimony,  very  worthy  of  belief, 
that  King  iSt  Louis  wore  a  hair  shirt,  till  in 
his  old  a^e  his  confessor  gave  him  a  dispensation 
to  leave  it  off;  and  that  every  Friday  he  caused 
his  shoulders  to  be  drubbed  by  his  priest  with 
^ve  small  chains  of  iron,  which  were  always 
carried  about  amon|rst  bis  night  accoutrements 
for  that  purpose.  William,  our  late  Duke  of 
Gulenne,  the  father  of  that  Eleanor  who  trans- 
mitted this  duchy  into  the  houses  of  France 
and  England,  continually,  for  ten  or  twelve 
years  before  he  died,  wore  a  suit  of  armour 
under  a  religious  habit,  by  way  of  penance. 
Fulk,  Count  of  Anjou,  went  as  far  as  Jerusa- 
lem, to  cause  himself  to  be  whipped  there  by 
two  of  his  servants,  with  a  rope  about  his  neck, 
before  the  sepulchre  of  our  Lord.  But  do  we 
not,  moreover,  every  Grood  Friday,  in  several 
places,  see  ^^t  numbers  of  men  and  women 
beat  and  whip  themselves  till  they  lacerate  and 
cut  the  flesh  to  the  very  bones?  I  have  often 
seen  this,  and  without  any  enchantment  in 
the  matter;  and  it  was  said  there  were  some 
amongst  them  (for  they  go  disguised),  who  for 
money  undertook  by  this  means  to  save  harm- 
less the  religion  of  others;  showing  herein  a 
contempt  of  pain  so  much  the  greater,  as  the 
incentives  of  devotion  are  more  efibctual  than 
those  of  avarice.  Q.  Maximus  buried  his  son 
when  he  was  a  consul,  and  M.  Cato  his  when 
pnetor  elect;  and  L.  Paulus  both  his,  within 
a  few  days  one  after  the  other,  with  such 
countenances  as  expressed  no  manner  of  grief. 
I  said  once  merrily  of  a  certain  person  that 
he  had  disappointed  the  divine  justice :  for  the 
violent  death  of  three  grown-up  children  of 
his  being  one  day  sent  him  for  a  severe  scourge, 
as  it  is  to  be  supposed,  he  was  so  far  from  being 
afflicted  that  he  rather  took  it  for  a  particuli? 
^grace  and  fiivour  of  heaven.  I  do  not  follow 
/these  monstrous  humours,  though  I  lost  two  or 
i  three  at  nurse,  if  not  without  grief!  at  least 
without  repining ;  and  yet  there  is  hardly  any 
misfortune  that  pierces  nearer  to  the  quick.  I 
see  a  great  many  other  occasions  of  sorrow 
that,  should   they  happen   to   me,  I   should 


hardly  feei;  and  have  despised  some,  when 
they  have  befallen  me,  to  which  the  world  has 
given  so  terrible  a  figure  that  I  should  blui^ 
to  boast  to  people  of  my  firmness  therein.  Ex 
quo  intelligitur,  non  in  naturd,  sed  in  opinione, 
esse  €Bgritudinem»^  "By  which  it  is  under- 
stood that  the  grievance  is  not  in  nature,  but 
opinion."  Opinion  is  a  powerful  body,  bold  and 
without  measure.  Who  ever  so  greedily  hunted 
after  security  and  repose  as  Alexander  and 
Cesar  did  after  disquiet  and  difficulties?  Terez, 
the  father  of  Sitalces,  was  wont  to  say  tliat 
when  he  had  no  war  in  hand  he  fancied  there 
was  no  difference  betwixt  him  and  his  groom.^ 
Cato,  when  consul,  to  secure  some  cities  of 
Spain  from  revolt,  merely  interdicting  the  in- 
habitants from  wearing  arms,  a  great  many 
killed  themselvea  Ferox  gens  nullam  viiam 
r€Ui  sine  armis  esse,*  "A  fierce  people,  who 
thought  there  was  no  life  without  war.**  How 
many  do  we  know  who  have  forsaken  the  calm 
and  sweetness  of  a  quiet  life,  at  home  amongst 
their  acquaintance,  to  seek  out  tlie  horror  of 
uninhabitable  deserts;  and,  havibg  precipitated 
tliemselves  into  so  abject  a  condition  as  to 
become  the  scorn  and  contempt  of  the  world, 
have  hugged  themselves  with  the  conceit,  even 
to  affectation.  Cardinal  Borromeo,^  who  died 
lately  at  Milan,  in  the  midst  of  all  the  jollity 
that  the  air  of  Italy,  his  youth,  birth,  and 
great  riches  inyited  him  to,  kept  himself  in  so 
austere  a  way  of  living  that  the  same  robe  he 
wore  in  summer  served  him  for  winter  too :  he 
had  only  spuw  for  his  bed,  and  his  hours  of 
vacation  from  the  afi&irs  of  his  charge  he  con- 
tinually spent  in  study  upon  his  knees,  having 
a  little  bread  and  water  set  by  his  book,  which 
was  all  the  provision  for  his  repast,  and  all  the 
time  he  spent  in  eating.  I  know  some  who 
corisentingly  have  acquired  both  profit  and  ad- 
vancement firom  their  own  cuckoldom,  of  which 
the  bare  name  affrights  so  many  people. 

If  the  siffht  be  not  the  most  necessary  of  all 
our  senses,  °tis  at  least  the  most  pleasant  But, 
at  once,  the  most  pleasant  and  the  most  useful 
of  all  our  members  seem  to  be  those  of  genera- 
tion ;  and  yet  a  great  many  people  have  con- 
ceived a  mortal  hatred  against  them  only  for 
this,  that  they  were  too  delightful;  and  have 
deprived  themselves  of  them  only  for  their 
value.  As  much  thought  he  of  his  eyes  that 
put  them  out  The  generality  and  most  solid 
sort  of  men  look  upon  abundance  of  children  as 
a  great  blessing ;  I,  and  some  others,  think  it 
as  great  a  benefit  to  be  without  them.  And 
when  you  ask  Thales  why  he  does  not  marry, 
he  tells  you  because  he  has  no  mind  to  leave 
any  posterity  behind  him.' 

That  our  opinion  gives  the  value  to  things  is 
very  manifest  in  the  great  number  of  those 
which  we  do  not  so  much  regard  for  themselves. 


1  An  aiper  is  worth  about  a  halfpenny. 
*  Cicero,  7V«c.  Qiuw.  iii.  38. 
»J>iod.8iczii.  15. 


4  LivT,  xzxiv.  17. 
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but  on  our  own  account;  never  considering 
either  their  virtues  or  their  use,  but  only  how 
dear  they  cost  us,  as  though  that  were  a  part 
of  their  substance,  and  reputing  for  value  in 
them,  not  what  they  bring  to  us,  but  what  we 
add  to  them.  By  which  I  understand  that  we 
are  great  managers  of  our  expense.  As  it 
weighs,  it  serves  for  so  much  as  it  weighs ;  our 
opinion  will  never  su^r  it  to  want  of  its  value. 
The  price  gives  value  to  the  diamond,  difficulty 
to  virtue,  sufiering  to  devotion,  and  griping  to 
physic.  One  man,^  to  be  poor,  threw  his  money 
into  the  same  sea  which  so  many  others,  in  all 
parts  of  the  world,  rummage  and  rifle  for  riches. 
Epicurus  says  that  to  be  rich  is  no  advantage, 
but  only  an  alteration  of  af&irs.'  In  plain 
truth  it  is  not  want,  but  rather  abundance,  that 
creates  avarica  Let  me  give  my  own  expe- 
rience in  this  matter. 

I  have,  smce  my  childhood,  lived  in  three 
sorts  of  conditions:  the  first,  which  continued 

for  nearly  twenty  years,  I  passed 
Montaigne's  over  without  any  other  means  but 
"cottn^  of*  what  were  accidental,  and  de- 
uJm  fn  wiiich  Pending  upon  the  allowance  and 
be  had  lived.       assistance  of  others,  without  stint, 

but  without  certain  revenue.  I 
then  spent  my  money  so  much  the  more  cheer- 
fully, ami  with  so'  much  the  less  care  how  it 
went,  aa  it  wholly  depended  upon  my  confi- 
dence in  fortune ;  and  I  never  lived  more  at  my 
ease.  I  never  found  the  purse  of  any  of  mv 
friends  shut  against  me,  having  enjoined  myself 
this  necessity  above  all  other  necessities  what- 
ever, by  no  means  to  fail  of  payment  at  the 
appointed  time:  which  they  have  a  thousand 
times  respited,  seeing  hc^  anxious  I  was  to 
satisfy  them;  so  that  I  made  my  good  faith 
both  a  matter  of  thrift,  and,  withal,  a  kind  of 
allurement.  I  naturally  feel  a  kind  of  pleasure 
in  paying,  as  if  I  eased  my  shoulders  of  a  trou- 
blesome weight  and  an  image  of  slavery ;  besides 
that,  I  have  a  great  satisfaction  in  pleasing 
another  and  doing  a  just  action.  I  except  that 
kind  of  payment  where  reckoning  and  round- 
about settlements  are  required;  and  in  such 
cases  where  I  can  meet  with  nobodv  to  ease 
me  of  that  hateful  torment,  I  avoid  them,  how 
scandalously  and  injuriously  soever,  all  I  pos- 
sibly can,  for  fear  of  any  altercation,  for  which 
both  my  humour  and  way  of  speaking  are  so 
totally  unfit  There  is  nothing  I  hate  so  much 
as  driving  a  bargain ;  'tis  a  mere  traffic  of  coz- 
enage aiKi  impudence ;  where,  after  an  iiour*8 
cheapening  and  dodging,  both  parties  abandon 
their  word  and  oath  for  five  halfpence  advance 
or  abatement.  And  yet  I  always  borrowed  at 
great  diisad vantage,  for,  wanting  the  confidence 
to  speak  to  the  person  myself,'!  committed  my 
request  to  the  persuasion  of  a  letter,  which 
usually  is  no  very  successful  advocate,  and  gives 
▼cry  great  opportunity  to  him  who  has  a  mind 


ijMstbyus.    See  Laertjat,  M  vita. 

*  Seneca,  FS^itL  17.  *  Cat.  4. 

« £z  Mimi  Publii  Syri. 


to  deny.  I,  in  those  days,  more  jocundly  and 
freely  referred  the  conduct  of  my  affairs  to  the 
stars  than  I  have  since  done  to  my  own  provi- 
dence and  judgment  Most  good  managers 
look  upon  it  as  a  horrible  thing  to  live  alwavs 
thus  in  uncertainty;  not  considering,  in  the 
'first  place,  that  the  greatest  part  of  the  world 
live  so,  and  how  many  worthy  men  have  wholly 
slighted  and  abandoned  the  certainty  of  their 
own  estates,  and  still  daily  do  it,  to  trust  to  the 
inconstant  favour  of  princes  and  fortune.  Caesar 
ran  in  debt  above  a  million  of  gold  more  than 
he  was  worth,  to  become  Cesar ;  and  how  many 
merchants  have  be^un  their  traffic  by  the  sale 
of  then:  farms,  which  they  sent  to  the  Indies? 
Tot  per  impotentia  freta  f* 
'*  Over  so  many  slormy  aeas.** 

In  60  ^reat  a  dearth  of  devotion  as  we  see  in 
these  days,  we  have  a  thousand  and  a  thousand 
convents,  that  go  on  comfortabl]^^  enough,  ex- 
pecting every  day  their  dinner  from  the  libe- 
rality of  heaven.  Secondly,  they  do  not  take 
notice  that  this  certitude,  upon  which  they  so 
much  rely,  is  not  much  less  uncertain  and 
hasuirdous  than  hazard  itselfl  I  see  misery  as 
near,  beyond  two  thousand  crowns  a-year,  as  if 
it  stood  close  by  me ;  for,  besides  that  it  is  in 
the  power  of  chance  to  make  a  hundred  breaches 
to  poverty  through  the  greatest  strength  of  our 
riches,  there  being  very  often  no  mean  betwixt 
the  highest  and  the  lowest  fortune, 

Fortuna  vttrea  est :  TUm,  quum  splendet,  liangitar^ 

**  Fortune  is  glass,  the  brighter  it  dotb  shine 
More  frail ;  and  soonest  broken  when  most  fine  ;** 

and  to  turn  all  our  barricades  and  bulwarks 
topsy-turvy,  I  find  that,  by  divers  causes,  indi- 
gence is  as  frequently  seen  to  inhabit  with  those 
who  have  property  as  with  those  that  have 
none;  and,  peradventure,  it  is  then  far  less 
grievous,  when  alone,  than  when  accompanied 
with  riches;  which  flow  more  from  good  ma- 
nagement than  income.  Faber  est  sum  quisque 
fortuna.^  "Every  one  is  the  maker  of  his 
own  fortune ;"  and  an  uneasy,  necessitous,  busy 
man,  seems  to  me  more  miserable  than  he  that 
is  simply  poor.  In  divUiis  inopes^  quod  genus 
egestatis  gravissimum  est.  '*  roor  m  the  midst 
of  riches,  which  is  the  most  insupportable  kind 
of  poverty."'  The  greatest  and  most  wealthy 
princes  are  by  poverty  and  want  driven  to  th<) 
most  extreme  necessity :  for  can  there  be  any 
more  extreme  than  to  become  tyrants  and  unjust 
usurpers  of  their  subjects'  goods  and  estates  ? 

My  second  condition  of  life  was  to  have 
money  of  my  ov/n :  wherein  I  so  ordered  the 
matter  that  I  had  soon  laid  up  a  notable  sum 
out  of  so  mean  a  fortune;  considering  with 
mvself  that  that  only  was  to  be  reputed  having 
which  a  man  reserved  from  his  ordinary  expen»^»  ■, 
than  a  man  could  not  absolutely  rely  up'ni 
revenue  to  be  received,  how  clear  soever  iiis 


•  Ballast.    De  RepubL  Ordin.  i  1-     . 

•  Beneca,  Epitt,  74.    At  the  beginning,  Montaipne  hai 
transposed  Seneca's  woids  to  apply  tbeii  to  bia  su^u 
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estate  roig^t  be.  For  what,  said  I,  if  I  shoald 
be  surprised  by  such  or  such  an  accident ;  and, 
after  such  like  vain  and  vicious  imaginations, 
would  very  learnedly,  bf  this  boording  of 
money,  provide  against  all  inconveniences ;  and 
could  moreover  answer  such  as  objected  to  roe 
that  the  number  of  them  was  too  infinite,  that 
if  I  could  not  lav  up  lor  all,  I  could  do  it  at 
least  for  some  and  for  many.  Yet  was  not  this 
done  without  a  great  deal  of  solicitude  and 
anxiety  of  mind.  I  kept  it  very  close,  and, 
though  I  dare  talk  so  boldlv  of  myself,  never 
^  spoke  of  my  money  but  faLsely,  as  otiiers  do 
who,  being  rich,  pretend  to  be  poor*  and  being 
poor,  pretend  to  be  rich,  dispensing  their  con- 
sciences from  ever  telling  sincerely  what  they 
have.  A  ridiculous  and  shameful  prudence. 
Was  I  going  a  journey  1  methought  I  was 
never  enough  provided ;  and  the  more  I  loaded 
myself  with  money,  the  more  also  was  I  loaded 
with  fear,  one  while  of  the  danger  of  the  roads, 
another  of  the  fidelity  of  him  who  had  the 
charge  of  my  baggage,  of  whom,  as  of  some 
others  that  I  know,  I  never  felt  secure,  if  I  had 
him  not  always  in  my  eye.  Did  I  leave  my 
box  behind  me — what  suspicions  and  anxiety  of 
mind  did  I  enter  into  ?  and,  which  was  worse, 
without  daring  to  acquaint  any  body  with  it 
My  mind  was  eternally  taken  up  with  such 
things,  so  that,  all  considered,  there  is  more 
trouble  in  keeping  money  than  in  getting  it^ 
And  if  I  did  not  altogether  so  much  as  I  say,  or 
was  not  effectually  so  scandalously  solicitous  of 
my  money  as  I  have  made  myself  out,  yet  it 
cost  me  something  at  least  to  govern  myself 
from  beinff  so.  I  reaped  little  or  no  advantage 
by  what  I  had,  and  my  expenses  seemed  no- 
thing less  to  me  for  having  the  more  to  spend ; 
for,  as  Bion  said,  **  hairy  men  are  as  angry  as 
the  bald  to  be  pulled  ;*'^  and  after  you  are  once 
accustomed  to  it,  and  have  once  set  your  heart 
upon  your  heap,  it  is  no  more  at  your  service ; 
you  cannot  find  in  your  heart  to  break  it:  *tis 
a  building  that  you  fancy  must  of  necessity  all 
tumble  down  in  ruins,  if  you  stir  but  the  least 
pebble.  Necessity  must  first  take  you  by  the 
throat,  before  you  can  prevail  upon  yourself  to 
touch  it;  and  I  would  have  pawned  any  thing 
I  had,  or  sold  a  horse,  with  much  less  constraint 
upon  myself  than  have  made  the  least  breach 
in  that  beloved  purse  I  had  laid  by.  But  the 
danger  was  that  a  man  cannot  easily  prescribe 
certain  limits  to  this  desire  (they  are  hard  to 
find  in  things  that  a  man  conceives  to  be  good), 
and  to  stint  economy  so  that  it  ma^  not  de- 
generate into  avarice.  Men  are  still  intent 
upon  adding  to  the  heap,  and  increasing  the 
stock  from  sum  to  sum,  till  at  last  they  vilely 
deprive  themselves  of  the  enjoyment  of  their 
own  proper  goods,  deriving  their  whole  gratifi- 


How  Mon- 
taigne regu- 
lated  his  ex- 


cation  from  hoarding  their  treasures,  Without 
making  any  use  of  them  at  all.  According  to 
this  rule,  they  are  the  richest  people  in  the 
world  who  have  charge  of  the  gates  and  walls 
of  a  wealthy  city.  All  monied  men  I  take  to 
be  covetous.  Plato  places  corporal  or  human 
riches  in  this  order:  health,  beauty,  strength, 
wealth ;  and  wealth,  says  he,  is  not  blind,  but 
very  clear-sighted  when  illuminated  by  pru- 
dence.* Dionysius  the  son'  did  a  very  sensible 
thing  upon  this  subject.  He  was  informed  that 
one  of  the  Syracusans  had  hid  a  treasure  in  the 
earth,  and  thereupon  sent  to  the  man  to  bring 
it  to  him,  which  he  accordingly  did,  private! v 
reserving  a  small  partof  it  only  to  himself,  witn 
which  he  went  to  another  city,  where,  being 
cured  of  his  appetite  of 'hoarding,  he  began  to^ 
live  at  a  more  liberal  rate;  which  Dionysius 
hearing,  caused  the  rest  of  his  treasure  to  be 
restor^  to  him,  saying  that,  since  he  had  learnt 
how  to  use  it,  he  very  willingly  returned  it 
back  to  hint. 

I  continued  some  years  in  this  hoarding 
humour,  when  I  know  not  what 
good  genius  fortunately  put  me 
out  of  it,  as  he  did  the  Syra- 
cusan,  and  made  me  throw  abroad 
all  my  reserve.  The  pleasure  of 
a  certain  voyage  I  took  at  very  great  expense* 
having  made  me  spurn  this  absunl  foncy  under 
foot,  by  which  means  I  am  now  fallen  into  a 
third  way  of  living  (I  speak  what  I  think  of 
it),  doubtless  much  more  pleasant  and  better 
reflated,  which  is  that  my  expenses  run  level 
with  my  revenue ;  sometimes,  indeed,  the  one, 
sometimes  the  other,  may  perhaps  exceed,  but 
*tis  very  little  that  they  aifier  at  all.  I  live 
from  hand  to  mouth,  and  content  myself  in 
having  sufficient  for  my  present  and  ordinary 
expense ;  for  as  to  extraordinary  occasions,  all 
the  laying  up  in  the  world  would  never  suffice ; 
and  'tis  the  greatest  folly  imafipnable  to  expect 
that  fortune  should  ever  sufficiently  arm  us 
against  herself!  'Tis  with  our  own  arms  that 
we  are  to  fight  her,  accidental  ones  will  betray 
us  in  the  pinch  of  the  business.  If  I  lay  up, 
'tis  for  some  near  and  designed  expense,  and 
not  to  purchase  lands,  of  which  I  have  no  need, 
but  to  purchase  pleasure.  Aon  esse  cupidum 
pecunia  est;  non  esse  emacenif  vectigil  est.^ 
"Not  to  be  covetous  is  money;  not  to  be  a 
purchaser  is  a  revenue.'*  I  neither  am  in  any 
^reat  apprehension  of  wanting,  nor  in  any 
desire  of  getting  more:  Divitiarttm  fruelus 
est  in  copid ;  copiam  declarat  satietas.*  **  The 
fruits  ot  riches  lie  in  abundance ;  satiety  de- 
clares abundance."  And  I  am  very  well  pleased 
with  myself  that  this  reformation  in  me  has 
&llen  out  in  an  age  naturally  inclined  to  avarice, 
and  that  I  see  myself  freed  of  a  folly  so  common 


1  Beneca,  I>«  Trtaiquimu^  c  8. 

*  On  Laws,  i. 

*  Or  rather  the  (Hther,  acconiing  to  Plutarch,  in  hia  Ap0- 


«  Probably  that  into  Italy  in  1580  and  1581. 

•  Cicero,  Paradox,  vi.  3. 

•  Id.  ib. 
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to  old  men,  and   the  most  ridiculous  of  all 
human  follies. 

Feraulez,  a  man  who  had  run  through  both 
fortunes,  and  found  that  the  in- 
ofS^contanm  crease  ofsubetance  was  no  increase 
flfrkdiM,^^  of  appetite,  either  to  eating  or 
drinking,  sleeping,  or  the  enjoy- 
ment of  his  wife;  and  who,  on  the  other  hand, 
felt  the  care  of  his  economy  lie  heavy  upon  his 
fiboalders,  as  it  does  on  mine ;  was  resolved  to 
please  a  poor  youn^  man,  his  faithful  friend, 
who  panted  after  riches,  by  making  him  a  gift 
of  all  his,  which  were  excessively  ffreat,  and 
moreover  of  all  he  was  in  the  daily  way  of 
getting  by  the  liberality  of  Cyrus,  his  good 
master,  and  by  war;  conditionally  that  he 
should  take  care  handsomely  to  maintain  and  to 
entertain  him  as  his  guest  and  friend,  and  they 
afterwards  lived  very  happily  together,  both  of 
them  equally  content  with  the  change  of  their 
condition.' 

An  example  that  I  could  imitate  with  all  my 
heart,  and  j  very  much  approve 
««2*to  the  ^®  fortune  of  an  ancient  prelate, 
nme  porpoae.  whom  I  see  to  have  so  absolutely 
stripped  himself  of  his  purse,  his 
revenue,  and  expenditure,  committing  them 
one  while  to  one  trusty  servant,  and  another 
while  to  another,  that  he  has  spun  out  a  long 
racceasion  of  years,  as  ignorant  by  this  means 
of  his  domestic  affiiirs  as  a  mere  stranger.  The 
confidence  in  another  man*s  virtue  is  no  li^ht 
evidence  of  a  man's  own,  and  God  is  pleased  to 
&vour  snch  a  confidence.  As  to  him  of  whom 
I  am  speaking,  I  see  nowhere  a  better  governed 
ftmUy,  nor  a  house  more  nobly  and  uniformly 
maintained  than  his;  happy  in  this,  to  have 
regulated  his  affairs  to  so  just  a  proportion  that 
his  estate  is  8u£Bcient  to  do  it  without  his  care 
or  trouble,  and  without  any  hindrance,  either 
in  the  spending  or  laying  it  up,  to  other  more 
suitable  and  quiet  employments,  and  more  to 
his  liking. 

Plenty  then  and  indigence  depend  upon  the 
opinion  every  one  has  of  them ; 
JSr^^teiiJ  and  riches,  no  more  than  glory 
Of  indifeot.  OT  health,  have  no  more  either 
beauty  or  pleasure  than  he  is 
pleased  to  invest  them  with  bv  whom  they  are 
possessed.  Every  one  is  well  or  ill  at  ease, 
according  as  he  finds  himself:  not  he  whom 
the  world  believes,  but  he  who  believes  himself 
to  be  80^  is  content;  and  therein  alone  belief 
gives  itself  being  and  reality.  Fortune  does 
us  neither  good  nor  hurt ;  she  only  presents  us 
the  matter  and  the  seed,  which  our  soul,  more 
powerfully  than  she,  turns  and  applies  as  she 
best  pleases,  being  the  sole  cause  and  sovereign 
mistress  of  her  own  happy  or  unhappy  con- 
<tition.  All  external  accessions  receive  taste 
and  cokwr  iVom  the  internal  constitution,  as 
clothes  warm  os  not  with  their  heat,  but  our 


own,  which  they  are  adapted  to  cover  and  keep 
in;  and  who  would  cover  a  cold  body  would 
do  the  same  service  for  the  cold,  for  so  snow 
and  ice  are  preserved.  And  after  the  same 
manner  that  study  is  a  torment  to  a  sluggard, 
abstinence  ftt>m  wine  to  a  drunkard,  frugality 
to  tlie  spendthrift,  and  exercise  to  a  lazy, 
tender-bred  follow,  so  it  is  of  all  the  rest  The 
things  are  not  so  painful  and  difiicult  of  them- 
selves, but  our  weakness  or  cowardice  makes 
them  so.'  To  judge  of  great  and  high  matters 
requires  a  suitable  soul,  otherwise  we  attribute 
the  vice  to  them  which  is  really  our  own.  A 
straight  oar  seems  crooked  in  the  water :  it  does 
not  only  import  that  we  see  a  thing,  but  how 
and  after  what  manner  we  see  it 

But  after  all  this,  why  amongst  so  many 
discourses,  that  by  so  many  argu- 
ments persuade  men  to  despise  JJi^Tn^^wiit 
death  and  endure  pam,  can  we  h  is  founded, 
not  find  out  one  that  makes  for 
us?  And  of  so  many  sorts  of  imaginations  as 
have  prevailed  upon  others,  why  does  not  every 
one  apply  some  one  to  himself,  the  most  suitable 
to  his  own  humour?  If  he  cannot  digest  a 
strong  working  drug'  to  eradicate  the  evil,  let 
him  at  least  take  a  lenitive  to  ease  it  Qp^to 
est  qtusdam  effeminata  ac  levis,  nee  in  dohre 
magis  quam  eadem  in  veiuptate:  qua  quum 
Iiqueicifnu8,jluimu8que  moUUia^  apis  aculeum 
9ine  damore  ferre  non  poBtiumus.  .  .  .  Totum 
in  eo  est  tU  tiln  imperes!'^  "There  is  a  cer- 
tain frivolous  and  effeminate  opinion,  and  that 
not  more  in  pain  than  it  is  even  in  pleasure 
itself,  by  which,  whilst  we  wallow  in  ease  and 
wantonness,  we  cannot  endure  so  much  as  the 
sting  of  a  bee  without  crying  out  The  whole 
secret  is  this,  to  command  thyself.**  For  the 
rest,  a  man  does  not  escape  philosophy  by  per- 
mitting the  acrimony  of  pains  and  human  frailty 
to  prevail  beyond  measure ;  for  they  constrain 
it  to  these  invincible  replies:  "If  it  be  ill  to 
live  in  necessitjr,  at  least  there  is  no  necessity 
to  live  in  necessity.'*^  "No  man  continues  in 
discomfort  long,  but  by  his  own  fault**  He 
who  has  neither  the  courage  to  die,  nor  the 
heart  to  live,  who  will  neither  resist  nor  fly, 
what  should  one  do  with  him? 


13 


Cgnp.,  riii.  Z. 
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CHAPTER  XLI. 

NOT    TO    COMMUNICATE    A    MAN's    HONOUB. 
OK  GLORY. 

Of  all  the  foolish  dreams  of  the  world,  that 

which  is  most  universally  received 

is  the  solicitude  of  reputation  and   J^'^J*!!  for 

glory,  which  we  are  fond  of  to  honour. 

that  degree  as  to  abandon  riches, 

peace,  life,  and  health,  which  are  efiectual  and 


«  Cicero,  7\ue.  qnm.  ii.  SS. 
«  Benec.  Epirt.  Ii. 
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substantial  good,  to  pursue  this  vain  phantom 
and  empty  word»  that  has  neither  body  nor 
hold  to  be  taken  of  it 

La  fama.  ch*  invaghiace  a  an  dolce  miono 
Gli  sjpcrbi  moriali,  et  par  si  beUa, 
E  uu  eeo,  iin  sujiio,  anzi  del  logiio  un  ombim 
Ch*  ad  ogui  v«nto  si  dilfgua  et  sgoinbra.i 

•*  Glory,  whose  iweet  and  captivating  sound 
Enchants  proud  mortals  all  the  world  around. 
Is  but  an  echo,  dream,  or  phantom  fair, 
Mov'd  and  dispen'd  by  ev*ry  breath  of  air.** 

And  of  all  the  irrational  humours  of  men,  it 
should  seem  that  the  philosophers  themselves 
have  the  most  ado,  and  do  the  least  disengage 
themselves  from  this  the  most  restive  and  A- 
stinate  of  all  follies.'  Quia  etiam  bene  proji- 
cierUes  animos  tentare  non  cesiat?  ^  Because 
it  ceases  not  to  tempt  the  wisest  minds.*'  There 
is  not  any  one  vice  of  which  reason  does  so 
clearly  accuse  the  vanity  as  that ;  but  it  is  so 
deeply  rooted  in  us  that  I  doubt  whether  any 
one  ever  clearly  freed  himself  from  it  or  na 
After  you  have  said  all,  and  believed  all  that 
has  been  said  to  its  prejudice,  it  creates  so  in- 
testine an  inclination  in  opposition  to  your  best 
arguments  that  you  have  little  power  and 
firmness  to  resist  it ;  for,  as  Cicero  says,^  even 
those  ^bo  controvert  it  would  yet  that  the 
books  they  write  should  appear  before  the  world 
with  their  names  in  the  title-page,  and  seek  to 
derive  glory  from  seeming  to  despise  it  All 
other  things  are  communicable  and  iall  into 
commerce;  we  lend  our  goods  and  stake  our 
^  lives  for  the  necessity  and  service  of  our  friends ; 
but  to  communicate  one's  honour,  and  to  robe 
another  with  one^s  own  glory,  is  very  rarely  seen. 
And  yet  we  have  some  examples  of  that  kind. 
Catuius  Luctatius,  in  the  Cymbrian  war,  hav- 
ing done  all  that  in  him  lay  to  make  his  flying 
soldiers  face  about  upon  the  enemy,  ran  himself 
at  last  away  with  the  rest,  and  counterfeited 
the  coward,  to  the  end  his  men  might  rather 
seem  to  follow  their  captain  than  to  fij  from 
the  enemy*;^  which  was  to  abandon  his  own 
reputation  to  palliate  the  shame  of  others. 
When  Charles  the  Fifth  came  into  Provence, 
in  the  year  1537,  'tis  said  that  Antonio  de  Leva, 
seeing  the  emperor  positively  resolved  upon  this 
expedition,  and  believing  it  would  redound  very 
much  to  his  honour,  did  nevertheless  verv  stiffly 
oppose  it  in  the  council,  to  the  end  that  the 
entire  glory  of  that  resolutbn  should  be  attri- 
buted to  his  master;  and  that  it  might  be  said 
his  wisdom  and  foresight  had  been  such  as  that, 
contrary  to  the  opinion  of  all,  he  had  brought 
about  so  great  an  enterprize :  which  was  to  do 
him  honour  at  his  own  expense.* 


The  Thracian  ambassadors,  coming  to  com- 
fort Archielonida,  the  mother  of 
Brasidas,  upon  the  death  of  her  ^^^^^S^" 
son,  and  commending  him  to  that  refused, 
height  as  to  say  he  had  not  left 
his  like  behind  him,  she  rejected  this  private 
and  particular  commendation  to  attribute  it  to 
the  public:  "Tell  me  not  that,"  said  she;  "1 
know  the  city  of  Sparta  has  several  citizens 
greater  and  more  valiant  than  he.*"^  In  the 
battle  of  Crecy,  the  Prince  of 
Wales,  being  then  very  young,  Edward  in. 
had  thevan-^ard  committed  to  ^riK'SoS;:; 
him;  the  mam  stress  of  the  battle  oftheTictoryto 
happened  to  be  in  that  place,  and  hi*  K>n* 
the  lords  that  were  with  him, 
finding  themselves  well-nigh  overmatched, 
sent  to  King  Edward  to  advance  to  their  relief; 
who  thereupon  inquiring  what  condition  his 
son  was  in,  and  being  answered  that  he  was 
living  and  on  horsel^ck,  **I  should  then  do 
him  wrong,"  said  the  king,  *»now  to  go  and 
deprive  him  of  the  honour  of  winning  this  battle 
he  has  so  long  and  so  bravely  disputed ;  what 
hazard  soever  he  runs,  it  shall  be  entirely  his 
own."  And  accordingly  would  neither  go  nor 
send,  knowing  that,  if  he  went,  it  would  be  said 
all  had  been  lost  without  his  succour,  and  that 
the  honour  of  the  victory  would  be  wholly  attri- 
buted to  him  .*•  Semper  enim  qttod  poelremutn 
adjectum  est,  id  rem  tniam  vtdelur  lraxis»e* 
"  For  the  last  stroke  to  a  business  seems  always 
to  draw  along  with  it  the  merit  of  the  per- 
formance of  the  whole  action."  Many  at 
Rome  thought,  and  *twas  commonly  said,  that 
the  greatest  of  Scipio's  acts  were,  in  part,  due 
to  l^lius,  whose  constant  practice  it  was  still 
to  advance  and  promote  Scipio's  grandeur  and 
renown,  without  any  care  of  his  own.''^  And 
Theopompus,  king  of  Sparta,  to  him  who  told 
him  the  republic  could  not  miscarry,  since  he 
knew  so  well  how  to  command,  "  'Tis  rather," 
answered  he,  **  because  the  people  know  so 
well  how  to  obey." 

As  women  succeeding  to  peerages  had,  not- 
withstanding their  sex,  the  right  to  assist,  and 
give  their  votes  in  the  causes  that  appertained 
to  the  jurisdiction  of  peers,  so  the  ecclesiastical 
peers,  notwithstandinsr  their  profession,  were 
obliged  to  assist  our  kings  in  their  wars,  not 
only  with  their  friends  and  servants,  but  in 
their  own  persons.     A  Bishop  of 
Bc»nvais  did  so,  who  being  with  ^"j""**  ®^  * 
Philip  Augustus  at  the  battle  of  KTiui'o'f 
Bou vines,"  took  a  gallant  share  Boavinec 
in  that  action,  but  did  not  think 
it  fit  for  him  to  participate  in  the  firuitand  glory 


1  Tasso,  GemsaL  xiv.  63. 

*  Thit  idea  aeems  borrowed  (torn  Tacitai,  Hi$t  iv.  6:— 
JBtfaai  aapientihua  eupido  gloria  notutima  exuitur.  "  The 
desire  of  glory  is  the  last  paasion  of  which  even  wiie  men 
can  diveet  themaelves.*' 

t  St.  Auffuit.  de  GvH.  Dei.  v.  14. 

« ''Ipsi  ilU  phiioeophi,  etiam  illis  libellit  qnoe  de  oon- 
temnend&  gloria  tcribunt,  nomen  nuum  inicribunt;  in  eo 
ipeo  in  quo  prrdtcationem  nobilitateroqae  despiciunt,  pre- 
dicari  de  le  ac  nominari  volunl.**— Orat.  pr9  ArcMa  Peetd, 
cap.  JL 


•  Plutarch,  Life  efMarvu,  e.  & 

•  Mtm.  qf  fViUiam  du  BeOay;  and  Brantome,  Livee  ^ 
RlMMtrume  Men,  at  the  article  Antonio  de  Ley  v«. 

7  Plutarch,  JlpeUugme. 
>  Froissart.  vol.  i. 

•  Livy,  zzvii.  45. 

MPIuUrch,   Inetmctieme  fer  tkme  wko  mwmagt  SEcft 
Jtffaire. 
u  Fought  1S14,  between  Lille  and  Tonmay. 
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of  that  violent  and  bloody  trade.  He  with  his 
own  hand  reduced  several  of  the  enemy  that 
day  to  his  mercy,  whom  he  delivered  to  the 
first  gentleman  he  met,  either  to  kill,  or  to 
receive  them  to  quarter,  referring  this  part  to 
another  hand.  As  also  did  William,  Earl  of 
Salisbury,  to  Messire  John  de  Nesle.  With  a 
like  subtlety  of  conscience  to  the  other,  he 
would  kill,  but  not  wound,  him,  and  for  that 
reason,  fought  only  with  a  mace.  And  a  cer- 
tain person  in  my  time,  being  reproached  by 
the  kiog  that  he  had  laid  hands  on  a  priest, 
stiffly  and  positively  denied  it  The  case  was, 
he  had  cudgelled  and  kicked  him. 


CHAPTER  XLII. 


or   THS   INEQUALITY  AMONGST  US. 

Plctasch  says  somewhere'  that  he  does  not 
find  so  great  a  difference  betwixt  beast  and 
beast,  as  he  does  betwixt  man  and  man ;  which 
is  said  in  reference  to  the  internal  qualities,  and 
the  perfection  of  the  soul.  And,  in  truth,  I 
find,  according  to  my  poor  judgment,  so  vast  a 
distance  betwixt  Epaminondas  and  some  tlmt  I 
know,  who  are  yet  men  of  cranmon  sense,  that 
I  would  willingly  enhance  upon  Plutarch,  and 
say  that  there  is  more  difference  betwixt  such 
and  such  a  man  than  there  is  betwixt  such  a 
man  and  such  a  beast: 

Hem,  vir  tiro  quid  prostat  !• 

**  How  niQcli,  alM, 
One  man  another  doUi  turpan  V* 

and  that  there  are  as  many  and  as  innumerable 
degrees  of  mind,  as  there  are  cubits  betwixt 
this  and  heaven.  But  touching  the  estimate  of 
men,  'tis  strange  that,  ourselves  excepted,  no 
other  creature  is  esteemed  beyond  its  proper 
qualities.  We  commend  a  horse  for  his  strength 
and  sureneas  of  foot. 

Volacrem 
Bk  landamaa  eqQom,  fkcili  mi  plurima  pabna 
Fenret,  et  eznltat  rauco  victoria  ciito  f 

"  Tit  Urn*  we  praise  the  horse  that  mocks  oar  eyes, 
While  to  the  (Eoal  with  lightning's  speed  he  flies ; 
Whom  many  a  weU-eam*d  palm  ana  trophy  grace, 
And  the  circle  hails,  onTiTalled  in  the  race  ;'* 

tnd  not  ibr  his  rich  caparisons;  a  greyhound 
for  his  speed,  not  for  his  fine  collar;  a  hawk 
for  her  wing,  not  for  her  jesses  and  bella 

Why,  in  like  manner,  do  we  not 
A  man  to  be  value  a  man  for  what  is  properly 
vaiaed  fcr  what  his  own  ?  He  has  a  great  train, 
•ni*Mt  wSS'  *  beautiful  palace,  so  much  cre- 
i^hasahoot  dit,  SO  many  thousand  pounds 
^^  a-year:  all  these  are  about  him, 

not  in  him.    You  will  not  buy  a 


I  In  his  treatise,  T%at  Btatta  ktte$ 
towards  the  end. 
•Tereaee.AHNKl,iL3il. 


tMi  MU  ^  Biunh 


pig  in  a  poke.  If  you  cheapen  a  horse  you  will 
see  him  stripped  of  his  housmg  clothes,  you  will 
see  him  naked  and  open  to  your  eye ;  or  if  he 
be  clothed,  as  they  anciently  were  wont  to  pre- 
sent them  to  princes  to  sell,  *tis  only  on  the  less 
important  parts,  that  you  may  not  so  much  con- 
sider the  beauty  of  his  colour,  or  the  breadth  of 
his  crupper,  as  principally  to  examine  his  limbs, 
eyes,  and  feet,  which  are  the  members  of  greatest 


Regibus  hie  mos  est :  nbi  equos  mercantur,  opertoe 
Inspiciunt;  ne,  si  fhcies,  ut  sirpp,  decora 
Molli  ftiltR  pede  est,  eniptorem  inducat  hiantem, 
QrUod  pulchra  dunes,  breve  qaod  caput,  ardua  cervix.* 

*«  When  Icings  steeds  clothed,  as  'tis  their  manner,  boy. 
They  straight  ezanine  very  curiously. 
Lest  a  short  bead,  a  thin  and  well-raised  crest, 
A  broad  spread  buttock,  and  an  ample  chest, 
Should  all  be  propt  with  an  oM  beaten  hoof. 
To  guU  the  buyer  when  they  come  to  prooC'^ 

Why,  in  giving  your  estimate  of  a  man,  do  you 
value  him  wrapt  and  muffled  up  in  clothes? 
He  then  discovers  nothing  to  you  but  such 
parts  as  are  not  in  the  least  his  own ;  and  con- 
ceals those  by  which  alone  one  may  rightly 
judge  of  bis  worth.  *Tis  the  price  of  the  blade 
that  you  enquire  into,  and  not  of  the  scabbard. 
You  would  not,  peradventure,  bid  a  farthing 
for  him  if  you  saw  him  stripped.  You  are  to 
judge  him  by  himself,  and  not  by  what  he 
weara  And  as  one  of  the  ancients  very  plea- 
santly said,  **Do  you  know  why  you  repute 
him  tall  ?  You  reckon  withal  the  height  of  his 
clogs,**  whereas  the  pedestal  is  no  part  of  the 
statue.  Measure  him  without  his  stilts,  let  him 
lay  aside  his  revenues  and  his  titles,  let  him 
present  himself  in  his  shirt;  then  examine  if  his 
ixxfy  be  sound  and  sprightly,  active,  and  dis- 
posed to  perform  its  functiona  What  soul  has 
he?  Is  she  beautiful,  capable,  and  happily 
provided  with  all  her  Acuities?  Is  she  rich  c€ 
what  is  her  own,  or  of  what  she  has  borrowed  ? 
Has  fortune  no  hand  in  the  afiair?  Can  she^ 
without  winking,  stand  drawn  swords?  Is  she 
indifferent  wheUier  her  life  expire  by  the  mouth 
or  through  the  throat?  Is  she  settled,  even, 
and  content?  This  is  what  is  to  be  examined, 
and  by  that  you  are  to  judge  of  the  vast  difl^- 
ences  betwixt  man  and  man.    Is  he 

Sapiens,  sibique  imperiosus; 
Qnem  neque  pauperies,  neque  mors,  neque  vincula  tenent ; 
Responsare  cupidinibus,  contemners  honores 
Fortis ;  et  in  seipso  totus  teres  atque  rotundas, 
Bxterni  ne  quid  valeat  per  Isve  morari ; 
In  quern  manca  ruit  semper  fortune?* 

*'The  wise,  who  well  maintains 
An  empire  o*er  himnelf ;  whom  neither  chains. 
Nor  want,  nor  death,  with  slavish  fear  insplie. 
Who  boldly  answen  to  his  warm  desire. 
Who  can  ambition's  vainest  gifts  despise. 
Firm  in  himself  who  on  himself  relies. 
Polished  and  sound  who  runs  his  proper  course. 
And  breaks  misfortune  with  superior  force/' 

Such  a  man  is  raised  five  hundred  fathoms  above 


•  jQvenal,  viil.  57. 

4  Horace,  fist.  i.  3, 88i  (      r\r\r^lr> 

•  Id.i*.lL7.83.  Digitized  by  ^^OO^lL 
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kingdoms  and  duchies;  he  is  an  absolute  mo- 
Darch  in  and  to  himself. 

Bapieni pol  ipte  flnfit  fortunam  sibi.i 

"  The  wife  man  bU  own  fortune  makes." 
What  remains  for  him  to  desire? 


<  Nonne  videmat. 


Nil  aliud  aibi  naturam  latrare,  niai  at,  qnol. 
Corpore  acjunctaa  dolor  absit.  inente  fruatur 
Jucundo  aenmi,  cura  semotu,  metuqueT* 

■*  We  see  that  nature  only  seeks  for  ease, 
A  body  (tee  ttom  pains,  free  (torn  disease, 
A  mind  from  cares  and  Jealousies  at  peace.'* 

Compare  with  such  a  one  the  common  rabble 
of  mankind,  stupid,  mean-spirited,  servile,  in- 
stable, and  continually  floating  with  the  tem- 
pest of  various  passions,  that  tosses  and  tumbles 
them  to  and  fro,  all  depending  upon  others, 
and  you  will  find  a  greater  distance  than  be- 
twixt heaven  and  eaith ;  and  yet  the  blindnesB 
of  common  usage  is  such  that  we  make  little 
or  no  account  of  it  Whereas,  if  we  consider  a 
peasant  and  a  king,  a  nobleman  and  a  clown,  a 
magistrate  and  a  private  man,  a  rich  man  and 
a  poor,  there  appears  a  vast  disparity,  though 
they  differ  no  more  (as  a  man  may  say)  than  in 
their  breeches. 
In  Thrace  the  king  was  distinguished  from  his 
people  after  a  very  pleasant  and 
Wberein  the  rare  manner.  He  had  a  religion  by 
JW  '^^■^!S'^  himself,  a  god  of  his  own,  whom 
tbemseives  ^'^  subjects  might  not  presume 
ftom  their  Bttb-  to  adore,  which  was  Mercury, 
jects.  whilst,  on  the  other  hand,  he  dis- 

dained to  have  any  thing  to  do 
with  theirs.  Mars,  Bacchus,  and  Diana.^  And 
yet  they  are  no  other  than  pictures,  that  make 
no  essential  dissimilitude ;  for  as  you  see  actors 
in  a  play  representing  a  duke  or  an  emperor 
upon  the  stage,  and  immediately  after,  in  the 
tiring-room,  return  to  their  true  and  original 
condition:  so  the  emperor,  whose  pomp  so 
dazzles  you  in  public. 

Scilicet  et  grandes  ▼iridi  cam  luce  smaragdi 
Auro  inclnduntttr,  teriturque  Tbalassina  vestis. 
Assidue,  et  Veneris  sudorein  elercita  potal.« 

**  Great  emerakls  richly  are  iu  iroM  enchast, 
To  dart  freen  lustre :  and  the  sea-green  vest 
Continually  is  worn  and  rubb'd  to  flrets, 
IVhile  it  imbibes  the  Juice  that  Venus  sweats.** 

Do  but  peep  behind  the  curtain,  and  you*ll  see 
nothing  but  an  ordinary  man,  and 
perad venture  more  contemptible 
than  the  meanest  of  his  subjects. 
Hie  beixtiu  intrornun  eat ;  vitiu$ 
"■"•  bracteata  felicitoM  est^    ••  True 

happiness  lies  within,  the  other  is 
but  a  counterfeit  felicity.*'  Cowardice,  irreso- 
lution, ambition,  spite,  and  envy,  work  in  him 
as  in  another. 


Kings  subject 
to  the  same 
passions  and 
accidents  as 


>  Piautus,  7>t««sisnw.  ii.  S,  81  •  Lncret.  ii.  16. 

>  Herodotus,  indeed,  says  (lib.  v.)  that  the  Thracian  kings 
worshipped  Mercury  above  all  other  gods ;  that  they  swore 
hf  him  alone,  and  pretended  to  be  descended  from  him ;  but 
he  does  not  say  that  they  despised  Mars,  Baodias,  and 
Diana,  the  only  deities  of  their  su^|ects. 

«  Lncretioa.  iv.  11J3L 


Non  enim  gate,  neqne  oonsularis 
Summovet  lictor  miseros  tumultus 
Mentis,  et  curas  laqueata  circiim 
Tecta  volantea.i 

**  For  neither  wealth,  honours,  nor  offices. 
Can  the  wild  tumults  of  the  mind  appease. 
Nor  chase  those  cares  that,  with  unwearied  wings. 
Hover  about  the  palaces  of  kings." 

Cares  and  fears  attack  him  even  in  the  centre 
of  his  armies. 

Re  veraque  metos  bominnm,  euneque  sequaees 
Nee  metuunt  sonitus  armorum.  noc  fera  tela ; 
Audacterque  inter  reges,  rerumque  potent«8 
Versantur,  neque  flilgorem  reverentur  ab  aaro.^ 

*•  For  f^ars  and  cares  warring  with  human  hearts. 
Fear  not  the  clash  of  arms,  nor  points  of  darts  ; 
But  with  great  kings  and  potentates  make  bold, 
Maugre  their  purple  and  their  glttfring  goU.*' 

Do  fever,  head-ache,  and  the  gout,  spare  them 
any  more  than  one  of  us!  When  old  age 
hangs  heavy  upon  a  prince's  shoulders,  can  the 
archers  of  Uie  guard  ease  him  of  the  burthen  1 
When  he  is  transfixed  with  the  apprehension  of 
death,  can  the  gentlemen  of  his  bed-chamber 
re-assure  him)  When  jealousy,  or  any  other 
caprice,  swims  in  his  brain,  can  our  compliments 
and  ceremonies  restore  hiin  to  his  good  humour  ? 
The  canopy  embroidered  with  pearl  and  gold 
he  lies  under  has  no  virtue  against  a  violent  fit 
of  the  stone  or  cholic. 

Nee  calidc  citios  decedunt  corpore  febres, 
Textilibus  si  in  picturis,  ostroque  rubentt 
Jactaris,  qudm  si  plcbeia  in  veste  cubandom  est> 

•*  Nor  sooner  will  a  bed  superb  assuage 
The  dreadful  symptoms  of  a  fever's  rage, 
Than  if  the  homely  couch  were  meanly  spread 
With  poorest  blankets  of  the  coarsest  thread. 

The  flatterers  of  Alexander  the  Great  possessed 
him  that  he  was  the  son  of  Ju- 
piter; being  one  day  wounded,   Alexander  and 
and  looking  at  the  blood  stream-   Korlfth^ 
ing  from   his  wound  —  "What  flatterers, 
say  you  now!"    exclaimed  he. 
"is  not  this  blood  of  a  crimson  colour,  and 
purely  human?    This  is  not  of  the  complexion 
with  that  which  Homer  makes  to  issue  from 
the  wound^l  gods!*'*    The  poet  Hermodorus 
had  writ   a    poem  in  honour    of  Antigouus, 
wherein  he  called  him  the  son  of  the  Sun. 
"  He  tliat  has  the  emptying  of  my  close-stool," 
said  Antigonus,  "  will  find  *tis  no  such  thiog."*^ 
He  is  but  a  man  at  best,  and  if  he  be  deformed, 
or  ill  qualified  from  his  birth,  the  empire  of  the 
universe  can  neither  mend  his  shape  nor  his 
nature ; 

PnelUB 
Hunc  rapiant ;  quicquid  calcaverit  hie,  rosa  fiat," 

*>  Though  virgins  rush  the  Ikvoured  youth  to  greet. 
And  roses  spring  where'er  lie  aeU  his  feet,** 


ft  Seneea,  Bpitt.  115. 

•  Horace,  Od.  ii.  10. 9. 
t  Lucret.  ii.  47.    ^ 

ft  Id.  ib.  34. 

•  Pitttarch,  Jlptlkigm*. 

u  Periius.  ii.  36.  Digitized  by  VjOOQ iC 
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In 'Jhat lenie  what  of  all  that,  if  he  be  a  fooll 
fortune  u?  a  Even  pleasure  and  good  fortune 
good.  are  not  relished  without  vigour 

aod  understanding. 

Hee  perinde  sunt  ut  illius  animus,  qui  ea  poMidet, 
Qai  uti  acit  ei  bona ;  illi  qai  non  utitar  recte,  maia.> 

**  Things  to  the  souls  of  their  possessors  square, 
Goods,  if  well  us'd,  if  ill,  they  erils  are.** 

Whatever  the  benefits  of  fortune  are,  they 
require  a  palate  fit  to  relish  them.  *Tis  enjoy- 
meDt,  and  not  possession,  that  renders  us  happy. 

Non  domns  et  ftindus,  non  erls  acenma,  et  aari, 

.£groto  domini  deduxit  corpore  febres, 

Non  animo  curas.    Valeat  possessor  oportet, 

Qui  eomportatis  rebus  bene  cogitat  uti : 

Uui  cupit,  aut  metuit,  Juvat  ilium  sic  domns,  ant  res, 

Ut  lippum  pectB  tabuke,  fomenta  podagram.* 

**  Nor  bouse,  nor  lands,  nor  heaps  of  laboured  ore 
Can  five  their  feverish  lord  one  moment's  rest. 
Or  drive  one  sorrow  flrom  his  anxious  breast. 
The  fond  possessor  must  be  Mcst  with  health 
Who  rightly  means  to  use  his  hoarded  wealth. 
Houses  and  ncbes  gratify  the  breast 
For  lucre  lusting,  or  with  fear  depress'd, 
As  pictures  glowing  with  a  vivid  light. 
With  painful  pleasure  charm  a  blemisb*d  sight, 
Ab  chafing  soothes  the  gout.*' 

Is  be  a  sot,  bis  taste  palled  and  flat? — he  no 
more  enjoys  what  he  has  than  one  that  has  a 
cold  rehshes  the  flavour  of  Canary;  or  than  a 
horse  is  sensible  of  his  rich  caparison.  Plato 
is  in  the  right  when  he  tells  us  that  health, 
beauty,  vigour,  and  riches,  and  all  the  other 
things  called  goods,  are  equally  evil  to  the 
unjust,  as  good  to  the  just ;  and  the  evil  on  the 
oootrerv  the  same.'  And  therefore,  where  either 
the  body  or  the  mind  are  in  disorder,  to  what 
use  serve  these  external  conveniences  1  seeing 
that  the  least  prick  with  a  pin,  or  the  least 
passion  of  the  soul,  is  sufficient  to  deprive  us  of 
the  pleasure  of  being  sole  monarch  of  the  worldl 
At  the  first  twitch  of  the  ^ut,  it  signifies 
much,  truly,  to  be  called  "sire,"  and  "your 
majesty;" 

Totus  et  argQnto  conflatus,  totus  et  auro,« 

**  Altho*  his  chests  are  cramm*d,  whilst  they  will  hold. 
With  untoU  sums  of  silver  coin  and  gold,** 

does  he  not  forget  his  palaces  and  grandeurs? 
if  he  be  angry,  can  his  being  a  prince  keep 
bim  from  louking  red,  and  looking  pale,  and 
grinding  his  teeSi  like  a  madman  1  If  he  be 
&  man  of  parts,  and  well  born,  royalty  adds 
very  little  to  his  happiness : 

Si  ventri  bene  si  later!  est,  pedibusqne  tuis,  nil 
Divitic  poterunt  regales  adaere  majus.* 

**  If  thou  art  well  and  sound  from  head  to  ibot, 
A  king's  revenue  can  add  nothing  lo*t.** 

He  discerns  'tis  nothing  but  counterfeit  and 
guUery.  Nay,  perhaps  he  would  be  of  king 
Seleucus's  opinion,  "That  he  that  knew  the 


» Terence.  Keaut  1. 3.  21. 

*  Horace,  JE>j«t.i.SL  47. 

•  X«iti,  ii. 
«Tiballtts,i.8.70. 
•iiorace,£^itti.8.5. 
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weight  of  a  sceptre  would  not  deign  to  stoop 
to  take  it  up,  though  he  saw  it  lying  on  the 
ground;'*"  which  he  said  in  reference  to  the 
grreat  and  painful  duty  incumbent  upon  a  good 
king.  Assuredly  it  can  be  no  easy  tat^k  to  rule 
others,  when  we  find  it  so  hard  a  matter  to 
govern  ourselves.  And  as  to  the  thii\g,  com» 
mand,  that  seems  so  sweet  and  charming, 
considering  the  imbecility  of  human  judgment, 
and  the  difficulty  of  choice  in  things  that  are 
new  and  doubtful  to  us,  I  am  very  much  of 
opinion  that  it  is  far  more  pleasant  to  follow 
than  to  lead ;  and  that  it  is  a  great  settlement 
and  satisfaction  of  mind  to  have  one  path  to 
walk  in,  that's  traced  out  for  us,  and  to  have 
none  to  answer  for  but  one's  self; 

Ut  satius  multo  Jam  sit  parere  quietnm, 
Quam  regere  imperio  res  velle.' 

"So  that  *tjs  better  calmly  to  obey 
Than  in  the  stonna  of  state  a  sceptre  sway.** 

To  which  we  may  add  that  saying  of  C3rrus, 
That  no  matf  ought  to  rule  but  he  who,  in  his 
own  worth,  was  better  than  all 
those  he    has    to  govern.     But      ScTa^cSidf- 
King  Hiero,  in  Xenophon,"  says      tion  to  taste 
fiirther,  that  in  the  enjoyment      Jri^^ilJ 
even  of  pleasure  itself  tliey  are 
in  a  worse  condition  than  private  men;  for- 
asmuch as  the  facility  they  have  of  commanding 
those  things  at  will  takes  ofl^  from  the  delight, 
which  we,  who  find  the  matter  more  difficult, 
experience  in  fruition. 

Pinguis  amor,  nimiumque  potens,  in  tcdie  nobis 
V^itur,  et,  stomacho  dulcis  ut  esca,  nocel.* 

**  Excessive  love  in  loathing  ever  ends, 
As  highest  sauce  the  stomach  most  offends.** 

Can  we  think  that  the  singing-boys  of  the 
choir  take  any  great  delight  in  their  own 
music  ?  The  satiety  does  rather  render  it  trou- 
blesome and  tedious  to  them.  Feasts,  balls, 
masquerades,  tilting  delight  such  as  rarely 
see,  and  who  have  long  desired  to  see,  them : 
but  having  been  frequently  at  such  entertain- 
ments, the  relish  of  them  grows  flat  and  insipid ; 
nor  do  women  so  much  delight  those  who  make 
a  common  practice  of  the  sport  He  who  will 
not  give  himself  .leisure  to  be  thirsty  can  never 
find  tlie  true  pleasure  of  drinking.  Farces  and 
tumbling  tricks  are  pleasant  to  the  spectators, 
but  mere  drudgery  to  those  by  whom  they  are 
performed.  And  that  this  is  so  we  see  that 
princes  divert  themselves  sometimes  in  dis- 
guising their  qualities,  awhile  to  depose  them- 
selves, and  to  stoop  to  the  poor  and  ordinary 
mode  of  life  of  the  meanest  of  their  people. 

Plerumque  gmte  principibus  vices, 
Munda;que  parvo  sub  tare  pauperum 
Csne,  sine  aulieis  et  ostro, 
Bollicitam  explicuere  frontem.i<» 


«  Plutarch,  fTkether  a  wiss  man  tkould  tuddU  with  state 
q^atrs. 
'  liucret..  V.  11.  26. 

B  In  the  treatise  entitled,  JERsro,  sr  ti$  esaditaM  ^Mitgw. 
•  Ovid,  jSmor.,  ii.  10. 25. 
«  Horace.  0* iu. ».  la        ^g.^.^^,  .^ (^OOglC 
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'*Chan£ei  have  often  pleased  tbe  great ; 
And  m  a  cell  a  homely  treat 

Of  beatthy  food  and  cleauly  drees^d, 
Though  no  rich  hanginga  grace  the  roomt. 
Or  purple  wrought  in  Tynan  looms, 

Have  smoothed  a  wrinUad  brow  and  calmed  a  roffled 


Nothing  18  80  distasteful  and  disappointifig 
as  abundance.  What  appetite  would  not  be 
checked  to  see  three  hundred  women  at  its 
command,  as  the  Grand  Seignior  has  in  his 
seraglio  1  And  what  enjoyment  of  the  sport 
did  that  ancestor  of  the  Turks  reserve  U>  him- 
Bel(  who  never  went  a  hawking  without  seven 
thousand  fiilconersl  And  besides  this,  I  fancy 
that  this  lustre  of  grandeur  brings 

J^J.^^"***  with  it  no  little  disturbance  and 
ought  to  be  ^1  •  ^ 

morecarcnti  uneasmess  upon  the  enjoyment 
of  co^aiing  of  the  most  charming  pleasures : 
their  (huts  ..^.,   .^    .^    «^„-.5«r.,v.,-     ««^ 

than  others.  ^^Y  ^^^  ^^  conspicuous,  and 
lie  too  open  to  every  one's  view. 
Neither  do  I  know  to  what  end  they  should 
any  more  than  us  be  required  to  conceal  their 
&ultB,  since  what  is  only  repated  indiscretion 
in  us  the  people  brand  with  the  names  of 
tyranny  and  contempt  of  the  laws  in  them ; 
and  besides  their  proclivity  to  vice,  it  would 
eeem  they  held  it  as  a  heightening  pleasure  to 
insult  over  the  laws  and  to  trample  upon  public 
observances.  Plato,  indeed,  in  his  Gorgias, 
defines  a  tvrant  to  be  one  who  in  a  city  has 
license  to  do  whatever  his  own  will  leads  him 
ta  And  by  reason  of  his  impunity,  the  pub- 
lication of  their  vices  does  oft-times  more  mis- 
chief by  its  example  than  the  vice  itself.'  Every 
one  fears  to  be  pryed  into  and  overseen;  but 
princes  are  so,  e'en  to  their  very  gestures, 
looks,  and  thoughts,  the  people  conceivm^  they 
have  right  and  title  to  censure  and  be  judges 
of  them:  besides,  that  &ults  appear  greater, 
according  to  the  eminency  and  lustre  of  the 
place  where  they  are  seated ;  as  a  mole  or  a 
wart  appears  greater  on  the  forehead  than  a 
wide  gash  elsewhere.  And  this  is  the  reason 
why  the  poets  feign  the  amours  of  Jupiter  to 
be  performed  in  the  disguises  of  so  many  bor- 
rowed shapes ;  and  amongst  the  many  amorous 
practices  they  lay  to  his  charge  there  is  only 
one,  as  I  conceive,  where  he  appears  in  his 
own  majesty  and  grandeur. 
But  let  us  return  to  Hiero,  who  further  com- 
plains of  the  inconveniences  he 
pJ8»c5>n/Jj«*  found  in  his  royalty,  in  that  he 
of  their  own  ^^^^  ^^^  S^  abroad  and  travel 
country.  the  World  at  liberty,  being  as  it 

were  a  prisoner  to  the  bounds 
and  limits  of  his  own  dominion,  and  that  in  all 
his  actions  he  was  evermore  surrounded  with  a 
troublesome  crowd.  And  in  truth  to  see  our 
kings  sit  all  alone  at  table,  environed  with  so 


1  Plusque  eiemplo  quam  peccato  nocent.  —  Cicero,  de 
Lefib.  iii.l4. 

■  At  Cesar  does  not  say  anything  of  the  sort  respecting 
tbe  Gauls,  M.  Coste  imagines  that  our  author,  by  inadver- 
tence, applied  to  the  Gauls  what  (^sar  wrote  of  the  Ger- 
jnans,  Bella  OalL,  vi.  23,  where  he  savs :— "  In  pace  nullus 
onmmunis  et  magistratus;  sed  principei  re^ponum  atque 


many  people  prating  about  them,  and  so  many 
stranffers  staring  upon  them,  as  there  always 
are,  Ihave  oflen  been  moved  rather  to  pity 
than  to  envy  their  condition.  King  Alphonsus 
was  wont  to  say  that  in  this  asses  were  in  a 
better  condition  than  kings,  their  masters  per- 
mitting them  to  feed  at  their  own  ease  and 
pleasure ;  a  &vour  that  kin£^  cannot  obtain  of 
their  servants;  and  it  woum  never  come  into 
my  head  that  it  could  be  of  any  great  advan- 
tage in  the  life  of  a  man  of  sense  to  have 
twenty  people  about  him  when  he  is  at  stool ; 
or  that  the  services  of  a  man  of  ten  thousand 
livres  a  vear,  or  that  has  taken  Casal  or  de- 
fended Sienna,  should  be  either  more  commo- 
diooa  or  more  acceptable  to  him  than  those  of 
a  good  groom  of  the  chamber  that  understands 
his  business.  The  advantages  of  ^^  ^^^.^^^ 
sovereignty  are  little  better  than  of  country 
imaginary.  Every  degree  offer-  mtiemen  in 
tune  >e  in  it  some  inia«  of  »JJ»'^;»M<»- 
principality.  Cesar  calls  all  the 
lords  of  France,  having  jurisdiction  within 
their  own  demesnes,  kinglets.^  And,  in  truth, 
the  title  of  sire  excepted,  they  go  pretty  far 
towards  kingship;  for  do  but  look  into  the 
provinces  remote  from  court,  as  Brittany  for 
example,  take  notice  of  the  train,  the  vassals, 
the  officers,  the  employments,  service,  cere- 
mony, and  state  of  a  lord  that  lives  retired 
amidst  his  own  estates  and  his  own  tenants, 
and  observe  withal  the  flight  of  his  imagination, 
there  is  nothing  more  royal :  he  hears  talk  of 
his  master  once-a-year  as  of  the  king  of  Persia, 
and  only  recognizes  him  from  some  remote 
cousinship  his  secretary  keeps  note  of  in  some 
musty  record.  And,  to  speak  the  truth,  our 
laws  are  easy  enough,  so  easy  that  a  gentleman 
of  France  scarce  feels  the  weight  of  sovereignty 
pinch  his  shoulders  above  twice  in  his  life. 
Real  and  effectual  subjection  only  concerns 
such  amongst  us  as  voluntarily  thrust  their 
necks  under  the  yoke,  and  who  design  to  get 
wealth  and  honour  by  such  services.  Any 
man  that  loves  bis  own  fire-side,  arid  can  ^vern 
his  house  without  fiilling  by  the  ears  with  his 
neighbours,  or  engaging  in  suits  of  law,  is  as 
free  as  the  Duke  of  Venice.  Paueos  servitus^ 
pluret  servitutem  tenerU}  "Servitude  seizes 
on  few,  but  many  seize  on  her." 

But  that  which  Hiero  is  most  concerned  at 
is  that  he  finds  himself  stripped  of  all  friendship 
and  deprived  of  all  mutual  society,  wherein  tbe 
true  and  most  perfect  fruition  of  human  life 
consistSL  For  what  testimony  of  affection  and 
good  will  can  I  extract  from  him  that  owes  me, 
whetlier  he  will  or  no,  all  that  he  is  able  to  do? 
Can  I  form  any  assurance  of  his  real  respect  to 
me  from  his  humble  way  of  speaking  and  sub- 


pagomm  inter  suos  Jus  dicunt,  controyersiasque  minunt.'* 
Montaigne,  however,  may  have  had  in  his  mind  that  pas- 
sage of  a  letter  of  Cesar's  which  Cieero  has  preserved 
{Bpigt.  J^ai.,  vH.  5.),  where  the  great  general  says :— »*  Rf. 
Oraum,  quern  mihl  commeadas,  vel  r^gtm  GaUioe  ftctam, 
vet  hunc  septss  delega/* 

•*"**•  ^'•4)igitized  byLjOOgle 
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miflBive  befaaTiour,  which,  when  they  are  cere- 
mooiea,  it  is  noi  in  his  choice  to  deny  ?  The 
booour  we  receive  from  thoee  that  fear  90  is  not 
honour;  those  respects  are  paid  to  my  royalty, 
ud  not  to  me. 

Maximam  hoc  regni  bonum  ett, 
Qaod  Ikcta  dominj  oogfitur  popoliu  md 
QjiaiB  ferre,  Um  laudare.i 

•*  *ris  the  greaC  benefit  of  Icings  that  they 
Who  are  by  law  val)t|ecSed  to  their  tway 
Are  bound,  in  all  their  princes  say  or  do, 
Not  only  to  submit,  but  praise  it  too." 

Do  I  not  see  that  the  wicked  and  the  good 
king,  he  that  is  hated  and  he  that  is  beloved, 
has  the  one  as  much  reverence  paid  him  as  tiie 
other  ?  My  predecessor  was,  and  my  successor 
Bhail  be,  served  with  the  same  ceremony  and ' 
state.  If  my  subjects  do  me  no  ofTence,  'tis  no 
evidence  of  any  good  afiection ;  why  should  I 
look  upon  it  as  such,  seeing  it  is  not  in  their 
power  if  they  would  ?  No  one  follows  me,  or 
obeys  my  commands,  upon  the  account  of  any 
friendship  betwixt  him  and  me;  there  can  be 
no  contracting  of  friendship  where  there  is  so 
little  relation  and  correspondence.  My  own 
height  has  pat  me  out  of  the  familiarity  of,  and 
inCelligence  with,  men ;  there  is  too  great  dis- 
parity and  disproportioo  betwixt  u&  They 
ibllow  me  upon  the  account  of  appearance  and 
custom;  or  rather  my  fbrtime  and  me,  to  in- 
crease their  own.  All  they  say  to  me,  or  do 
for  me,  is  forced  and  dissembled,  their  liberty 
being  on  all  parts  restrained  by  the  great  power 
and  authority  I  have  over  them.  I  see  nothing 
about  me  bat  what  is  dissembled  and  disguised. 

The  Emperor  Julian  being  one  day  apjuauded 
by  his  courtiers  lor  his  exact  justice,  ^  I  should 
be  proud  of  these  praises,"  said  he,  "did  they 
come  from  persons  that  durst  condemn  or  dis- 
approve the  contrary,  in  case  I  should  do  it*** 
All  the  real  advantages  of  princes  are  common 
to  them  with  men  of  moderate  condition  ('tis 
ibr  the  gods  to  mount  winged  horses  and  feed 
upon  ambrosia):  they  have  no  other  sleep  nor 
other  appetite  than  we;  the  steel  they  arm 
themselves  withal  is  of  no  better  temper  than 
that  we  alflo  use;  then:  crowns  do  neither 
defend  them  finom  the  rain  nor  sun. 

Dioclesiaii,  who  wore  a  crown  so  fortunate 
and  revered*  resigned  it  to  retire  himself  to  the 
felicity  of  a  private  life.  And  some  time  after, 
the  necessity  of  public  affiura  requiring  that  be 
should  re-aMume  his  charge,  he  made  answer 
lo  those  who  came  to  solicit  him  to  it:  "You 
would  not  o^r  to  persuade  me  to  this,  had  yoa 
eeen  the  fine  condition  of  the  trees  I  have  planted 
in  my  orchard,  and  the  &ir  melons  I  have 
sowed  in  my  garden."* 

In  the  opinion  of  Anacharsis,  the  happiest 
state  of  ^vernment  would  be  where,  all  other 
things  bemg  equal,  precedency  should  be  regu* 


ktted  to  the  virtues,  and  repulses  to  the  vices' 
of  men. 

When  Kinff  Pyrrhus  prepared  for  his  ex- 
pedition into  Italy,  his  wise  counsellor  Cyneas, 
to  make  him  sensible  of  the  vanity  of  his  am- 
bition: "Well,  sir,"  said  he,  _  . 
"to  what  end  do  you  make  all  uSSo? PySSui: 
this  mighty  preparation  1"  "  To 
make  myselr  master  of  Italy,"  replied  the  king. 
"  And  what  after  that  is  done  ?*^  said  Cyneas. 
"I  will  pass  over  into  Gaul  and  Spain,"  said 
the  other.  "And  what  then  ?"  "I  will  then 
go  to  subdue  Africa ;  and  lastly,  when  I  have 
brought  the  whole  world  to  my  subjection,  I 
will  sit  down  and  live  content  at  my  ease.** 
"For  God*8  sake,  sir!"  replied  Cyneas,  "tell 
me  what  hinders  you,  if  you  please,  from  being 
now  in  the  condition  you  speak  of?  Why  do 
you  not  now  at  this  instant  settle  yourself  in 
the  state  you  say  you  aim  at,  and  spare  the 
labour  and  hazard  you  interpose  1"^ 

Nimimm,  quia  non  bene  norat  qur  esset  babendi 
Finis,  et  omiiino  quoad  crescat  vera  voluptas.* 

"  The  end  of  being  rich  he  did  not  know, 
Nor  to  what  height  felicity  stiould  grow.** 

I  will  conclude  with  an  old  versicle  that  I 
think  very  pat  to  the  purpose. 

Mores  cuique  sui  flngunt  fortonam.* 

**  Himself,  not  fbrtune,  ev'ry  one  must  blame, 
Binoe  men's  own  manners  du  their  fortune  frame.** 


>  Beneea.  Tkffntu,  ii.  1,  30i 

I  AamaBu  M MMllioas,  xxil.  10. 

I  AoRiius  vjctor,  in  tbs  article  iMsilaskm. 


CHAPTER   XLIII. 

OF  SUHPTUART  LAWS. 

The  way  by  which  our  laws  attempt  to  regu- 
late idle  and  vain  expenses  in  meat  and  clothes, 


to  be  quite  contrary  to  tlie   _  . .      ... 
end  designed.     The  true  way  Sowtobi^ 
would  be  to  beget  in  men  a  con-  despised  by  a 
tempt  of  silks  and  gold,  as  vain,  ^^^^^  ^ 
frivolous,  and  useless;  whereas, 
we  augment  to  them  the  honours,  and  enhance 
the  value  of  such  things,  which  is  a  very  absurd 
mode  of  creating  a  disffust    For  to  enact  that 
none  but  princes  shall  eat  turbot,  shall  wear  • 
velvet,  or  gold  lace,  and  to  interdict  these  things 
to  the  people,  what  is  it  but  to  bring  them  into 
a  greater  esteem,  and  to  set  every  man  more 
aflog  to  eat  and  wear  them  ?    Let  kings  leave 
off  these  ensigns  of  grandeur,  they  have  others 
enough  besides;  these  excesses  are  more  ez« 
cusaue  in  any  other  than  a  prince.    We  may 
learn,  by  the  example  of  several  nations,  many 
better  ways  of  exterior  distinction  of  <pility, 
(which,  truly,  I  conceive  to  be  very  requisite  m 
a  state)  without  fostering  up  for  this  purpose 
this  corniption  and  inconvenience.   'Tis  strange 


«  Plutarch,  I4f»  cf  PfrrkMS,  c7. 
»  Lneret.,  v.  1431. 
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The  laws  of 
Zeleucut. 


how  suddenly,  and  i^ith  how  much  ease,  cus- 
tom, in   these    indifferent    things,  establishes 

itself,  and  becomes  authority, 
clothes  "first  We  had  scarce  worn  cloth  a  year, 
began  to  be  at  couft,  for  the  mourning  of 
F?an^  '°        ^^^^y  ^^^  Second,  but  that  sUks 

were  already  grown  into  such 
contempt  with  every  one  that  a  man  so  clad 
was  presently  concluded  a  cit  Silks  were  left 
in  share  betwixt  the  physicians  and  surgeons, 
and  though  all  other  people  almost  went  dressed 
alike,  there  was,  notwithstanding,  in  one  thing 
or  other,  sufficient  distinction  of  the  calling 
and  condition  of  men.  How  suddenly  do 
greasy  chamois  doublets  become  the  fashion  in 
our  armies,  whilst  all  neatness  and  richness  of 
habit  &11  into  reproach  and  contempt?  Let 
kings  but  take  the  lead,  and  begin  to  leave  off^ 
this  expense,  and  in  a  month  the  business  will' 
be  done  throughout  the  kingdom  without 
edict  or  ordinance;  we  shall  all  follow.  It 
should  be  rather  proclaimed,  on  the  contrary, 
that  no  one  should  wear  scarlet,  or  goldsmith^s 
work,  but  whores  and  tumblers. 
Zeleucus,  with  such  an  invention,  reclaimed 

the    corrupted  manners  of  the 

Locriana    His  laws  were,  That 

no  free  woman  should  be  allowed 
more  than  one  maid  to  follow  her,  unless  she 
was  drunk :  nor  was  to  stir  out  of  the  city  by 
night,  wear  jewels  of  gold  about  her,  or  go  in 
an  embroidered  robe,  unless  she  was  a  professed 
public  woman.  That,  pandars  excepted,  no 
man  was  to  wear  a  gold  ring,  nor  be  habited 
in  fine  cloth,  such  as  that  wove  in  the  city  of 
Miletum.'  By  which  ignominious  exceptions 
he  ingeniously  diverted  his  citizens  from  super- 
fluities and  pernicious  pleasures ;  it  was  a  most 
useful  mode  of  attracting  men  by  honour  and 
ambition,  to  their  duty  and  obedience. 
Our  kings  can  do  what  they  please  in  Such 

external  reformations ;  their  own 
The  court  prac  inclinations  stand  in  this  case  for 
fo?tife*Freuch  a  law:  Quidquid principes  foci- 
nation.  ^  unt^fTwciperevidentur,^  "What 

princes  themselves  do,  they  seem 
to  enjoin  others  to  do."  Whatever  is  done  at 
court  passes  for  a  rule  through  the  rest  of 
France.  Let  the  courtiers  but  fall  out  with 
these  abominable  breeches,  that  discover  so 
much  of  those  parts  which  should  be  concealed ; 
these  unwieldy  doublets,  that  make  us  look 
like  I  know  not  what;  and  are  so  unfit  to 
admit  of  the  use  of  arms ;  these  long  effeminate 
tresses  of  hair;  this  foolish  custom  of  kissing 
what  we  present  to  our  equals,  and  our  han£ 
in  saluting  them ;  a  ceremony  in  former  times 
only  due  to  princes :  and  that  a  gentleman  shall 
appear  in  a  place  where  he  owes  respect, 
without  his  sword,  unbuttoned  and  untrussed, 
as  though  he  came  from  the  house-of-office ; 
and  that,  contrary  to  the  custom  of  our  fore- 
fiitherB,  and  the   particular  privilege  of  the 


noblesse  of  this  kingdom,  we  shall  stand  a  long" 
time  bare-headed  I^fbre  our  princes,  in  what 
place  soever,  and  the  same  to  a  hundred  others, 
so  many  tiercelets  and  quartelets  of  kings  have 
we  got  now-a-days;  and  so  with  other  like 
degenerate  innovations ;  tliey  will  see  them  all 
presently  vanished  and  cried  down.  These  are, 
tis  true,  but  superficial  errors,  bat  still,  of 
ill  consequence ;  'tis  enough  to  inform  us  that 
the  fabric  itself  is  crazy  and  tottering,  when 
we  see  the  rough-cast  of  our  walls  to  cleave 
and  split 

Plato,  in  his  laws,'  esteems  nothing  of  more 
pestiferous  consequence  to  his 
city  than  to  give  young  men  the  }itS  to  yoS?h. 
liberty  of  introducing  any  change 
in  their  habits,  gestures,  dances,  songs  and 
exercises,  from  one  form  to  another;  shifting 
from  this  to  that,  hunting  afler  novelties,  and 
applauding  the  inventors;  by  which  means 
manners  are  corrupted,  and  old  institutions 
come  to  be  nauseated  and  despised.  In  all 
things,  saving  only  in  those  that  are  evil,  a 
change  is  to  be  feared;  even  the  change  of 
seasons,  winds,  viands,  and  humours.  And  no 
laws  are  in  their  true  credit,  but  such  to  which 
God  has  given  so  long  a  continuance  that  no 
one  knows  their  beginning,  or  that  there  ever 
was  any  other. 


iDlod.8icul.,ui.90. 


CHAPTER  XLIV. 


Reabon  directs  that  we  should  always  go  the 
same  way,  but  not  always  the  same  pace.    And 
consequently,  though  a  wise  man  ought  not  to 
give  the  rems  to  human  passions,  so  as  to  let 
them  deviate  him  from  the  ri^ht  path ;  he  may, 
notwithstanding,  without  prejudice  to  his  duty, 
leave  it  to  them  to  hasten  or  to  slacken  his 
speed,  and  not  fix  himself  like  a  motionless  and 
insensible  Colossua    Could  virtue  itself  put  on 
flesh  and  blood,  I  believe  the  pulse  would  be^t 
fitster  going  on  to  an  assault  than  in  going  to 
dinnei":  that  is  to  say,  there  is  a  necessity  she 
should  beat,  and  be   moved.     I  have  taken 
notice,  as  of  an  extraordiniiry  thing,  of  some 
great  men  who,  in  the  highest  enteiprizes  and 
greatest  dangers,  have  kept  themselves  in  so 
settled  a  calm  as  not  at  all  to  hinder  their  usual 
serenity,  or  break  their  sleep. 
Alexander  the  Great,  on  the  day  '^^^^^ 
assigned  for  that  furious  battle  great  person^ 
betwixt  him  and  Darius,  slept  so  »««« «.«  t*»»' 
profoundly,  and  so  late  in  the  ^^^vor\^t 
morning,    that    Parmenio    was 
&in  to  enter  his  chamber,  and,  coming  to  his 
bed-side,  to  call  him  several  times  by  name, 
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the  time  to  go  to  fight  being  come.'  The  | 
Emperor  Otbo,  having  put  on  a  resolution  to 
kill  himself  the  same  night,  after  having  settled 
his  domestic  af&irs,  divided  his  money  amongst 
his  servants,  and  set  a  good  edge  upon  a  sword 
he  had  made  choice  of  ^r  the  purpose,  and  now 
staying  only  to  be  satisfied  whether  all  his 
friends  were  retired  in  safety,  he  fell  into  so 
sound  a  sleep  that  the  gentlemen  of  his  chamber 
heard  him  snore.'  The  death  of  this  emperor 
has  in  it  many  circumstances  resembling  that  of 
the  great  Cato,  and  particularly  this;  for  Cato 
behig  ready  to  dispatch  himself,  whilst  he  only 
6tay»i  his  hand  in  expectation  of  the  return  of 
a  messenger  he  had  sent,  to  bring  him  news 
whether  Sie  senators  he  had  sent  away  were 
put  out  from  the  port  of  Utica,  he  fell  into  so 
sound  a  sleep  that  they  heard  him  snore  in  the 
next  room;  and  he  whom  he  had  sent  to  the 
port,  having  awaked  him  to  let  him  know  that 
the  tempestuous  weather  had  hindered  the 
senators  from  putting  to  sea;  he  dispatched 
another  messenger,  and,  composing  himself 
again  in  the  bed,  settled  again  to  sleep,  and  did 
80  till,  by  the  return  of  tlie  last  messenger,  he 

had  certain  intelligence  they  were 
Cato*8  tranqaii-  gone.^  We  may  here  further 
a'^iSTi.?'  compare  him  with  Alexander, 
commotion.        too,  in  that  great  and  dangerous 

storm  that  threatened  him  by  the 
sedition  of  the  tribune,  Metellus,  who,  wishing 
to  renew  the  decree  for  the  calling  in  of  Pompey 
with  his  army  into  the  City,  at  the  time  of 
Catiline*B  conspiracy,  was  only,  and  that 
stoutly,  opposed  by  Cato,  so  that'  very  sharp 
language,  and  bitter  menaces,  passed  between 
them  in  the  senate  about  that  affair ;  but  it  was 
the  next  day,  in  the  ^reat  square,  that  the 
matter  was  to  be  decided;  where  Metellus, 
besides  the  &voiir  of  the  people,  and  of  Cfesar 
(at  that  time  of  Pompey's  faction),  was  to 
appear,  accompanied  with  a  rabble  of  foreign 
slavers  and  fencers;  and  Cato,  only  fortified 
with  his  own  courage  and  firmness ;  so  that  his 
relations,  domestics,  and  man^r  good  people 
were  in  great  apprehension  for  him,  and  to  that 
degree  that  some  there  were  who  passed  over 
the  whole  night  without  sleep,  eating,  or 
drinking,  for  the  manifest  danger  they  saw  him 
runnmg  into;  at  which  bis  wife  and  sisters  did 
nothing  but  weep  and  torment  themselves  in 
his  boose;  whereas  he,  on  the  contrary,  com- 
forted every  one,  and,  having  sunped  after  his 
nsual  manner,  went  to  bed,  ana  slept  so  pro- 
foundly till  morning  that  one  of  his  fellow 
tribunes  roused  him  to  go  to  the  encounter.^ 
The  knowledge  we  have  of  the  fifreatness  of 
this  man*8  courage  by  the  rest  of  his  life,  may 


1  Pin  larch,  Uft  nf  AUxmnivr.  Twas  the  same  with  the 
freat  Oond«,  on  the  eve  of  the  Battle  of  Rocroi :  —  ••  Le 
leademain,  A  Theure  marqu^  il  follut  reveiller  t^n  pro- 
Ibnd  aommiel  cet  autre  Alexandre."— Bonuet,  Or^,  F^Mb, 

t  Plutarch.  H  FM,  c  &  i  U.  i».  e,  10. 

« Id.  ik.  c  8. 
•flaetoDius.  to  «it£,  e.  18. 


warrant  us  surely  to  judge  that  his  indifference 
proceeded  from  a  soul  so  much  elevated  above 
such  accidents  that  ho  disdained  to  let  it  take 
any  more  hold  of  his  imagination  than  any 
other  ordinary  af&ir. 

In  the  naval  engagement  which  Augustna 
won  against  Sextus  Pompeius  in 
Sicily,  just  as  they  were  to  begin  Profound  Bleep 
the  fi^ht  he  was  so  fiist  asleep  fLt^SS^l 
that  his  friends  were  compelled  battle, 
to  wake  him  to  give  the  signal 
of  battle.*  And  this  it  was  that  gave  Mark 
Antony  afterwards  occasion  to  reproach  him 
that  he  had  not  the  courage  so  much  as  with 
open  eyes  to  behold  the  order  of  his  own  squad- 
rons, and  that  he  had  not  dared  to  present 
himself  before  the  soldiers  till  first  Agrippa  had 
brought  him  news  of  the  victory  obtained. 
But,  as  to  the  business  of  young  Marius,  who 
did  much  worse  (for  the  day  of  his  last  battle 
against  Sylla,  after  he  had  ordered  his  army, 
and  given  the  word  and  sig^nal  of  battle,  he 
laid  him  down  under  the  shade  of  a  tree  to 
repose  himself,  and  fell  so  fast  asleep,  that  the 
rout  and  flight  of  his  men  could  hardly  awake 
him,  having  seen  nothing  of  the  fight),  he  is 
said  to  have  been  at  that  time  so  extremely 
spent  and  worn  out  with  labour  and  want  of 
steep  that  nature  could  hold  out  no  longer.* 
Upon  this  matter  the  physicians  may  determine 
whether  sleep  be  so  necessary  that  our  lives 
depend  upon  it:  for  we  read  that  they  killed 
King  Perseus  of  Macedon,  a  prisoner  at  Rome, 
by  keeping  him  from  sleep;  but  Pliny  instances 
some  who  have  lived  long  without  sleep.^  He- 
rodotus speaks  of  nations  where  the  men  sleep 
and  wake  by  half  yeaVs  ;•  and  they  who  write 
the  life  of  the  sa^e  Epimenides  affirm  that  he 
slept  seven  and  fifty  years  together." 


CHAPTER  XLV. 

OF  THE  BATTLE  OF  DRBUX. 

Our  battle  of  Dreux"  was  full  of  extraordinary 
accidents:  but  such  men  as  have  no  great 
kindness  for  M.  de  Guise,  nor  much  favour  his 
reputation,  are  willing  to  have  him  thought  to 
blame,  and  say  that  his  making  a  halt,  and  delay- 
ing time  with  the  forces  he  commanded,  whilst 
Monsieur  the  Constable,  who  was  general  of 
the  army,  was  raked  through  and  through  with 
the  enemies*  artillery,  is  not  to  be  excused; 
and  that  he  had  much  better  have  rtm  the 
hazard  of  charging  the  enemy  in  flank  than 
staying  for  the  advantage  of  &lltng  in  upon 


•  PluUrch.  Uf9  ^  SftU,  c  13. 

T  Pliny  mentions  but  one  instance  that  I  find,  which  la 
of  Mecenas,  who  be  says  (V>r  the  Init  three  yeara  of  his  life 
had  not  one  momenrs  sleep.    JVbt.  Hist.  vii.  59. 

•  Herodotus  speaks  of  this  only  by  hearsay,  and  poaitivalf 
declares  he  did  not  believe  it.    Book  iv. 

•  Laertiua,  in  viU.    Pliny,  vii.  53. 
]«FDiKhtlM8,int'  ---    • 
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Victory  the 
priucipalmimof 
the  general  and 
every  soldier. 


the  rear,  to  6ufier  bo  g^eat  a  loss. 
But,  besides  what  the  event  de- 
monstrated, he  who  will  consider 
it  without  passion  or  prejudice 
will  easily  be  induced  to  confess 
that  the  aim  and  design  not  of  a  captain  only, 
but  of  every  private  soldier,  ought  to  look  at 
the  victory  m  general;  and  that  no  particular 
occurrences,  how  nearly  soever  they  may  con- 
cern bis  own  interest,  should  divert  him  from 
that  pursuit  Philopcsmen,  in  an  encounter 
with  Machanidas,  having  sent  before  a  good 
strong  party  of  his  archers  to  begin  the  skirmish, 
the  enemy  having  routed  these  pursued  them 
post  haste  in  the  heat  of  victory,  and  in  that 
pursuit  passing  by  the  place  where  Philopcemen 
was,  though  his  soldiers  were  impatient  to  Mi 
on,  yet  he  did  not  think  fit  to  stir  from  his 
post,  nor  to  present  himself  to  the  enemy  to 
relieve  his  men,  but,  having  suffered  them  to  be 
chased  about  the  field,  and  cut  in  pieces  before 
his  face,  charged  in  upon  their  body  of  foot, 
when  he  saw  them  left  naked  by  their  horse ; 
and,  notwithstanding  thfit  they  were  Lacede- 
monians, yet  taking  them  in  the  nick,  when, 
thinking  themselves  secure  of  the  victory,  they 
began  to  disorder  their  ranks,  he  did  his  busi- 
ness with  great  facility,  and  then  put  Mmself 
in  pursuit  of  Machanidas.^  Which  case  is  very 
like  that  of  Monsieur  de  Guise. 
In  that  fierce  battle  betwixt  Agesilaus  and 
the  Boeotians,  which  Xenophon, 
£ii»  wShlST*  ^^^  ^**  present  at  it,  reports  to 
BcDotiana.  be  the  roughest  he  had  ever  seen, 

Agesilaus  waived  the  advantage 
that  fortune  presented  to  him,  to  let  the  Bo^ 
tians'  battalion  pass  by,  and  then  to  char^ 
them  in  the  rear,  how  certain  soever  he  made 
himself  of  the  victory,  judging  it  would  rather 
be  an  efifect  of  conduct  than  valour  to.  proceed 
that  way.  And  therefore,  to  show  his  prowess, 
rather  chose,  with  a  wonderful  ardour  of 
courage,  to  charge  them  in  the  front;  but  he 
was  well  beaten,  and  wounded  for  his  pains, 
and  constrained  at  last  to  disengage  himself 
and  to  take  the  course  he  had  at  first  neglected, 
opening  his  battalion  to  give  way  to  this  torrent 
of  BcBotiana,  and  being  past  by,  taking  notice 
that  they  marched  in  disorder,  like  men  that 
thought  themselves  out  of  danger,  he  then  pur- 
sued and  charged  them  in  flank,  yet  could  not 
prevail  so  far  as  to  bring  it  to  so  general  a  rout, 
but  that  they  leisurely  retreat^,  still  facing 
about  upon  him,  till  they  were  retired  into 
safety.' 


CHAPTER  XLVI. 

or    NAMES. 

What  variety  of  herbs  soever  are  put  together 


1  Phitereh.  in  viU. 

*  M-,  We  iff  J9g«tilau$. 

•  rriUUm,  sayi  the  Dictionary  of  Trevonx,  waa  once 
applied  by  way  of  coatempC  to  penoaa  who  were  ttioufht 


in  the  dish,  yet  the  whole  is  called  by  the  one 
name  of  a  salad.  In  like  manner,  under  the 
consideration  of  names,  I  will  here  make  a 
hodfi^e-podge  of  different  articles. 

£very  nation  has  certain  names  that,  I  know 
not  why,  are  taken  in  no  good  part:  as  with 
us  John,   William,'  and  &nedicL    Item,  in 
the  genealogy  of  princes,  also, 
there  seem  to  be  certain  names  dfJiik^'-'otberB 
fatally  afiected,  as  the  Ptolemies  fatally  aflecied 
of  Egypt,  the  Hennrs  of  Eng-  iS^S?r"«». 
land,  tJie  Charleses  of  France,   pnuces. 
the  Baldwins  of  Flanders,  and 
the  Williams  of  our  ancient  Aquitaine,  from 
whence  *tis  said  the  name  of  Guienne  has  its 
derivation ;  which  would  seem  far-fetohed,  were 
there  not  as  crude  derivations  in  Plato  himself.^ 

Item,  *tis  a  frivolous    thing   in   itself,  but 
nevertheless  worthy  to   be   re- 
corded  for  the  strangeness  of  it,   S^'differeSt 
which  IS  writ  by  an  eye-witness,   taWaa  at  a  feast, 
that  Henry  Duke  of  Normajidy,   JJ^JcSTf"*' 


son  of  Henry  the  Second,  King 
of  England,  making  a  great  feast 
in  France,  the  concourse  of  nobility  and  gentry 
was  so  great  that  being,  for  sport's  sake,  divided 
into  troops,  accordmg  to  their  names,  in  the 
first  troop,  which  consisted  of  Williams,  there 
were  found  an  hundred  and  ton  knights  sitting 
at  the  table  of  that  name,  without  reckoning 
the  simple  gentlemen  and  their  servants. 

It  is  as  pleasant  to  distribute  the  tables  by 
the  names  of  the  guests  as  it  was 
in  the  Emperor  Geta  to  distribute  ^^^  of  meat 
the  several  courses  of  his  meat  ^Sing^to*  rt»e 
by  the  first  letters  of  the  meats  order  of  the 
themselves,  where  those  that  be-  *»P»»»>«^ 
gan  with  b  were  served  up  to- 
gether, as  brawn,  beef,  bream,  custards,  and 
beccaficos,  and  so  of  others.* 

Item,  there  is  a  saying  that  it  is  a  good 
thin^  to  have  a  good  name,  that  is  to  sa^, 
credit  and  a  good  repute.  But  besides  this,  it 
is  convenient  to  have  a  well-sounding  name, 
such  as  is  at  the  same  time  easy  of  pronuncia- 
tion, and  easy  to  be  remembered, 
by  reason  that  kings  and  other  Jti««o«ito 

•'.  juau*  nave  a  name 

great  persons  do  by  that  means  easy  to  be  pro- 
the  more  easily  know  and  the  nouneed. 
more  hardly  forget  us;  and,  in- 
deed, of  our  own  servants,  we  more  frequently 
call  and  employ  those  whose  names  are  most 
ready  upon  the  tongue.  I  myself  have  seen 
that  Henry  the  Second  could  not  for  his  heart 
hit  of  a  gentleman's  name  of  our  country  of 
Grascony;  and  moreover  was  fain  to  call  one 
of  the  queen's  maids  of  honour  by  the  general 
,name  of  her  &mily,  her  own  being  so  difficult 
to  pronounce  or  remember.  And  Socrates 
thinks  it  worthy  a  father's  care  to  give  fine 
names  to  his  children. 


«  The  name  of  Ouiennt  derives  not  fhnn  Ouittaum*,  but 
ft-om  JiquitmUa^  AquUaine^  whence,  flnt,  «df  vtmiM,  then 
GaimiM. 

•  Sputlaa,  Uft  qf  OtU,  c^/jS^OOglC 
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Itemy  'tis  said  that  the  fbandatioo  of  Notre 
Dame  la  Grande,  at  Poictiers, 
The  origin  of  took  its  original  hence:  that 
!!f v«?^?fSSi  a  debauched  yoang  fellow,  for- 
In  Grande,  at  meriy  uvuig  iQ  that  place,  having 
Poictiera.  picked  up  a  wench,  and,  at  her 

nrst  coming  in,  aekin?  her  name, 
and  being  answered  that  it  was  Mary,  he  felt 
himself  ao  suddenly  darted  through  with  the 
awe  of  religion,  and  the  reverence  to  that  sacred 
name  of  the  bleesed  Virmn,  that  he  not  only 
immediately  sent  the  girl  away,  but  became  k 
reformed  man,  and  so  continued  the  remainder 
of  his  life.  And  that,  in  consideration  of  this 
miracle,  there  was  erected  upon  the  place 
where  this  young  man's  house  stood,  first  a 
cbapel  dedicated  to  our  Lady,  and  afterwards 
the  church  that  we  now  see  standing  there. 
Thia  auricular  reproof  wrought  upon  the  con- 
science, and  that  ri^ht  into  the  soul.  This  that 
follows  insinuated  itself  merely  by  the  senses. 
Pythagoras  being  in  company  with  some  wild 
yoQDfif  fellows,  and  perceiving  that,  heated  with 
the  feast,  they  complotted  to  go  violate  an 
honest  house,  commanded  the  singing-wench  to 
alter  her  wanton  airs ;  and  by  a  solemn,  grave, 
and  spondaic  music,  gently  enchanted  and  laid 
asleep  their  ardour.' 

Ilem^  will  not  posteri^  say  that  our  modem 
leformation  lias  been  wonderfully  exact,  in 
having  not  only  scuffled  with  and  overcome 
errors  and  vice,  and  filled  the  world  with  devo- 
tion, humility,  obedience,  peace,  and  all  sorts  of 
virtue;  but  to  have  proceeded  so  far  as  to 
Quarrel  with  the  ancient  baptismal  names  of 
Charles,  Louis,  and  Francis,  to  fill  the  world 
with  Methusalems,  Ezekiels,  and  Malachis,  of 
a  for  more  spiritual  sound  1  A  gentleman^  a 
neighbour  of  mine,  a  great  admirer  of  antiquity, 
ancTwho  was  always  preferring  the  excellency 
of  preceding  times  in  comparison  with  this  pre- 
sent age  of  ours,  did  not  (amongst  the  rest) 
forget  to  magnify  the  lofly  and  magnificent 
sound  of  the  gentlemen^  names 
Buperb  and  of  those  days,  Don  Grumedan, 
SS«^5"iiie  Qua^regan,  Agesilan,  dtc.,  which 
ancient  no-  hut  to  hear  named  he  conceived 
Wm«c  to  be  ottier  kind  of  men  than 

Pierre,  Guillot,  and  MioheL 

//em,  I  am  mightily  pleased  with  Jaques 
Araiot  for  leaving,  throughout  a  whole  French 
oration,  the  Latin  names  entire,  without  vary- 
ing and  dissecting  them,  to  give  them  a  French 
termination.  It  seemed  a  little  harsh  and  rough 
at  first;  but  already  custom,  by  the  authority 
of  his  Plutarch,  has  overcome  that  noveltjr. 
I  have  often  wished  that  such  as  write  chroni- 
cles in  Latin  would  leave  our  names  as  they 
find  them,  fbr  in  making  of  Vaudemont  Voile- 
mtmianust  and  metamorphosing  names  to  dress 
them  out  io  Greek  or  Latin,  we  know  not 
where  we  are,  and  with  the  persons  of  the  men 
lose  the  benefit  of  the  story. 


^aexuuEmpukm,  •i9*nn$ MUhsm,  vi. 


To  conclude,  'tis  a  scurvy  custom,  and  of 
very  ill  consequence,  which  we 
have  in  our  kingdom  of  France,  praSJTSr'fen. 
to  call  every  man  by  the  name  of  tiemen  to  go  by 
his  manor  or  seigneury :  'tis  the  {^i" elliaies ; 
thing  in  the  world  that  does  the  wiiy  biajueabio. 
most  confound  families  and  de- 
scents. A  younger  brother  of  a  good  family, 
having  a  manor  left  him  by  his  fother,  by  the 
name  of  which  be  has  been  known  and  honoured^ 
cannot  handsomely  leave  it;  ten  years  after  his 
decease  it  falls  into  the  hand  of  a  stranger,  who 
does  the  same.  Do  but  judge  wberea&mts  we 
shall  be  concerning  the  knowledge  of  these 
men.  We  need  look  no  farther  for  examples 
than  our  own  royal  fomily,  where  every  parti- 
tion creates  a  new  surname,  whilst  in  the  mean 
time  the  original  of  the  family  is  totally  lost 
There  is  so  great  a  liberty  taken  in  these  muta- 
tions that  I  have  not  in  m^  time 
seen  any  one  advanced  by  fortune  J^.,?***^"^* 

^     ^         J-      _  J  faiuiluHi  most 

to  any  extraordinary  grandeur,   ijabie  to  be 
who  has  not  presently  had  ge-  faiaificd. 
nealogical  titles  added  to  him, 
new,  and  unknown  to  his  father,  and  who  has 
not  been  engrafted  upon  some  illustrious  stem; 
and,  by  goal  luck,  the  obscurest  fomilies  are 
the  most  proper  for  falsification.    How  roan|r 
gentlemen  have  we  in  France,  who,  by  their 
own   talk,  are  of  royal  extraction  1    More,  I 
think,  than  of  those  that  will  confess  they  are 
not 

Was  not  this  a  pleasant  passage  of  a  fViend 
of  mine?  There  were  a  great  many  gen- 
tlemen assembled  together  about  the  dispute 
of  one  seigneur  wiu  another;  which  other 
had,  in  truUi,  some  pre-eminence  of  titles  and 
alliances  above  the  ordinary  run  of  nobility. 
Upon  the  debate  of  this  priority,  every  one 
standing  up  for  himself,  to  make  himself  equal 
to  him,  alleged,  one  one  extraction,  another 
another ;  one  the  near  resemblance  of  name ; 
another  of  arms;  another  an  old  worm-eaten 
patent;  and  the  least  of  them  made  himself 
out  great-grandchild  to  some  foreign  king. 
When  they  came  to  sit  down  to  dinner,  my 
friend,  instead  of  taking  his  place  amongst 
them,  retiring  with  the  most  profound  congees, 
entreated  the  company  to  excuse  him  for  having 
hitherto  lived  with  them  at  the  saucy  rate  of  a 
companion ;  but,  being  now  better  informed  of 
their  quality,  he  would  begin  to  pay  them  the 
respect  due  to  their  birth  and  grandeur,  saying 
it  would  ill  become  him  to  sit  down  among  so 
many  princes.  After  jesting  with  them  for 
some  time,  he  made  them  a  thousand  re* 
preaches:  **Let  us,  in  God's  name,  satisfy 
ourselves  with  what  our  fathers  were  contented 
with,  and  with  what  we  are.  We  are  great 
enough,  if  we  rightly  understand  how  to  main- 
tain it  Let  us  not  disown  the  forttme  and 
condition  of  our  ancestors,  but  lay  aside  these 
ridiculous  imaginations,  tliat  can  never  be  want- 
ing to  any  one  thai  has  the  impudence  to  allege 
them." 
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Arms  offer  no  more  security  than  surnames. 

I  bear  Azur  seme  de  treflea  d^or^ 

The  nncer-  ^  i^^^  p^^g  ^^  /y^^  ^   97ie/ne, 

tainty  of  coats     ,    j  ,     ^    .  -      ' 

of  arms.  armee  de  gueulee,  mtte  en  face^ 

What  privilege  has  this  to  con- 
tinue particularly  in  my  house  and  name  1  A 
son-in-law  will  transport  it  into  another  family ; 
or  some  paltry  purchaser  will  make  them  his 
first  arms.  There  is  nothing  wherein  there  is 
more  change  and  confusion. 

But  this  consideration  leads  me  perforce  into 
another  subject  Let  us  look  a  little  narrowly 
into,  and,  in  God^s  name,  examine  upon  what 
foundation  we  erect  this  glory  and  reputation, 
for  which  the  world  is  turned  topsy-turvy. 
Wherein  do  we  place  this  renown  that  we  hunt 
after  with  such  infinite  anxiety  and  trouble? 
It  is,  in  the  end,  Peter  or  William  that  bears 
it,  takes  it  into  his  possession,  and  whom  it 
only  concerns.  O,  what  a  valiant  faculty  is 
hope,  that  in  a  mortal  subject,  and  in  a  moment, 
makes  nothing  of  usurping  infinity,  immensity, 
eternity,  and  of  supplying  her  inaster^s  indi- 
^nce,  at  her  pleasure,  wiUi  all  things  he  can 
imagine  or  desire !  Nature  has  here  given  us 
a  pretty  toy  to  play  withaL  And  this  Peter  or 
William,  what  is  it  but  a  sound,  when  all  is 
done  ?  Or  three  or  four  dashes  with  a  pen,  so 
easy  to  be  varied  that  I  would  fiiin  know  to 
whom  is  to  be  attributed  the  glory  of  so  many 
victories,  to  Guesquin,  to  Glesquin,  or  to  Guea- 
quin?^  And  yet  there  would  be  something 
more  in  the  case  than  in  Lucian,  that  Sigma 
should  serve  Tau  with  a  process;'  for 

Non  levia  aut  ludlcra  petantur 
Pncmia;! 

"He  aeekfl  no  mean  rewards;'* 

the  quest  is  here  in  good  earnest  The  point 
is,  which  of  these  letters  is  to  be  rewarded  for 
so  many  sieges,  battles,  wounds,  imprisonments, 
and  services  done  to  the  crown  of  France  by 
this  famous  constable. 

Nicholas  Denisot^  never  concerned  himself 
further  than  the  letters  of  his  name,  of  which 
he  has  altered  the  whole  contexture  to  build  up 
by  anagram  the  Count  d^Alsinois,  whom  he 
has  endowed  with  the  glory  of  his  poetry  and 
painting.  And  the  historian  Suetonius  looked 
only  to  the  meaning  of  his ;  and  so  cashiering 
his  father*s  surname,  LenM,  left  Tranqwllxu 


1  In  Froiamrt's  Hintory,  where  we  find  all  the  most  me- 
morable actions  of  tbi«  );reat  man,  both  before  and  after  his 
advancement  to  t»»e  dignity  of  constable,  and  to  his  death, 
he  ii  not  named  Guesquin,  nor  Glesquin,  norGueaquin, 
but  Guesclin.  It  is  true  that  the  same  Froissart  (torn.  ii. 
book  3.)  long  after,  having  mentioned  bis  death,  tells  us 
that  having  called  him  by  the  name  of  Glesquin,  in  pre- 
aence  of  William  d'Ancenis,  a  gentleman  of  Britanny,  that 
gentleman  said  to  him,  "  That  Glay  Aquin  was  the  right 
•urname  of  this  famous  confutable,"  which  he  proved  to  him 
by  a  very  pleasant  story,  which  has,  liowever,  all  the  air 
of  romance.  Menairp,  however,  mentions  no  fewer  than 
fourteen  difierent  ways  of  spelling  the  name. 

*  Referring  to  Lucian's  Judgment  qft&e  Vowels. 

*  Mneid,  xii.  764. 

*  Painter  and  poet,  born  at  Mans,  1515. 

*  Bayard's  name. 

*  AniOAio  IflcaJin  (the  real  name)  was  named  FouUn, 


successor  to  the  reputation  of  his  writings. 
Who  would  believe  that  the  Captain  Baywl 
should  have  no  honour  but  what  he  derives 
from  the  great  deeds  of  Peter  Terrail  ;^  and  that 
Antonio  Escalin  should  sufier  himself  to  his  face 
to  be  robbed  of  the  honour  of  so  many  naviga- 
tions and  commands  at  sea  and  land  by  Captain 
Poulin  and  the  Baron  de  la  Garde  1* 

Secondly,  these  are  dashes  of  the  pen,  com- 
mon to  a  thousand  people.  How  many  are 
there  in  every  race  of  the  same  name  and  sur- 
name? And  how  many  in  several  races,  ages, 
and  countries?  History  tells  us  of  three  So- 
crateses,  five  Platos,  eight  Aristotles,  seven 
Xenophons,  twenty  Demetriuses,  twenty  The- 
odores; and  how  many  more  she  was  not  ac- 
quainted with,  we  may  imagine.  Who  hinders 
my  groom  from  calling  himself  Pompey  the 
Great?  But,  afler  all,  what  virtue,  what 
springs  are  there  that  convey  to  my  deceased 
groom,  or  the  other  Pompey,  who  had  his  head 
cut  off  in  Egypt,  this  glorious  renown,  and 
these  60  much  honoured  flourishes  of  the  pen 
so  as  to  be  of  any  advantage  to  them  ? 

Id  cinerem  et  manes  credis  curare  sepultos.'r 
"Can  we  believe  the  dead  regard  such  things?*' 

What  sense  have  the  two  companions  in  the 
greatest  esteem  of  men, — Epaminondas,  of  this 
glorious  verse,  that  has  been  so  many  ages 
current  in  his  praise ; 

Consiliis  nostris  laus  est  attrita  Laconnm;* 

'*  One  Sparta  by  my  counsels  is  overthrown  ;** 

and  Africanus,  of  this  other, 

A  sole  ezoriente,  supra  MiMti'  Paludes, 
Nemo  est  qui  flictis  me  squjparare  quest.* 

'*  From  early  dawn  unto  the  setting  sun. 
There 's  none  can  match  the  deeds  that  I  have  done.** 

The  survivors,  indeed,  tickle  themselves  with 
these  praises,  and,  by  them  incited  to  jealousy 
or  desire,  inconsiderately  and  according  to 
their  own  fancy,  attribute  to  the  dead  this  their 
own  feeling;  vainly  flattering  tliemselves  that 
they  shall  one  day  in  turn  be  capable  of  the 
same.    God  knows,  however. 

Ad  hec  se 
Romanus,  Grajusqiie,  et  Barbarus  induperator 
Erexit ;  causes  discriminis  atque  laboris 
Inde  habuit ;  tanto  major  famie  siiis  est,  quam 
Virtutis ! » 


IVom  Poulin,  in  the  Albigeois,  wh<fre  he  was  born.  .  He 
took  the  name  of  0«  la  Garde  from  a  corporal  of  that  name, 
who,  pnraing  one  day  through  Poulin,  with  a  company  of 
foot-soldiers,  took  a  fancy  to  him.  and  carried  him  off  witlt 
him  to  make  him  his  Itoy.  He  distinguished  himself  by  liis 
wit,  valour,  and  conduct,  in  the  several  employments  which 
he  had,  as  g(*neral  of  the  galleys,  ambassador  to  tlie  Porte, 
and  to  England,  &c..  in  the  reigns  of  Francis  I.  and  his 
successora,  uown  to  Charles  IX.— See  Brantome,  iUustrmu 
Men. 

f  JEnnd.  iv.  34. 

«  This  verse,  translated  from  the  Greek,  by  Cicero  (7^. 
QuiM.  v.  17).  is  thf  first  of  the  four  elt'giac  verses  that  wore 
engraved  on  the  base  of  the  statue  of  Epaminondas  (Pan- 
sanias,  ix.  ]5>  In  Cicero,  however,  you  find  JtUonsa^  not 
Jittrita. 

»  Cicero,  Tn$e.  Qti^s.  v.  17. 

u  Juvenal,  z.  137.  ,  . 
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*  FirM  with  the  love  of  tbew,  what  coantleas ■warms 
Barbarians,  Rooiaos,  Greeks,  have  rushed  to  arms, 
AU  danger  alighted,  and  all  toil  defied. 
And  luadlv  conquered,  or  at  madly  died ! 
80  much  ue  raging  thirat  of  /kme  ezceeda 
The  generoua  warmth  which  prompts  to  worthy  deeds.** 


CHAPTER  LXVII. 


or  THE  VNCERTAINTT  OF  OUR  JUDGMSNT. 


Whether  a  coO' 
qoered  enemy 
should  be  par- 
sued  to  extre- 
mity.   Reasons 
for  and  against 
it. 


It  was  well  said  by  the  poet, 

*Erlwy  a  iroXd;  yd/iof  tv$a  Kai  Meu'^ 

**  There  is  every  where  liberty  of  talking 
enough,  and  enough  to  be  laid  on  both 


For  example : 


Vince  Annibal,  e  non  seppe  anr  pol 
Ben  la  vittoriosa  sua  ventara.* 

"  The  Carthaginian,  though  renownM  in  fight, 
Improy'd  not  all  his  victories  as  be  might." 

Such  as  would  take  this  side,  and  coDdemn  the 
oversight  of  onr  leaders,  in  not  pushing  home 
the  victory  at  Moncodtour;  or  accuse  the  King 
ci  Spain*  of  not  knowing  how  to  make  his  best 
use  of  the  advantage  he  had  against  us  at  St. 
Quentin,  may  conclude  these  oversights  to  pro- 
ceed from  a  soul  drunk  with  success,  or  4om 
a  courage  which,  being  full  and  over-gorffed 
with  this  beginning  of  good  fortune,  had  Tost 
the  appetite  of  adding  to  it,  having  already 
enough  to  do  to  digest  what  it  had v taken  in: 
he  has  his  arms  fiill,  and  can  embrace  no  more. 
Unworthy  of  the  benefit  fortune  had  put  into 
his  hands:  for  what  utility  does  he  reap  fh>m 
it,  if,  notwithstanding,  he  gives  his  enemy  time 
to  rally  1  What  hope  is  there  that  he  will  dare 
at  another  time  to  attack  an  enemy  re-united 
and  re-composed,  and  armed  anew  with  despite 
and  revenge,  who  did  not  dare  to  pursue  him 
when  routed  and  unmanned  by  fear? 

Dum  Ibrtuna  calet,  dum  conflcit  omnia  terror.^ 

**  Whilst  Fortune*!  in  a  beat,  and  terror  throws 
A  dismal  gloom,  eoalbunding  all  their  foes." 

But,  withal,  what  better  opportunity  can  he 
expect  than  that  he  has  lostl  Tis  not  here,  as 
in  fencing,  where  the  most,  hits  win:  for  so 
long  as  the  enemy  is  on  foot,  the  game  is  new 
to  begin ;  that  is  not  to  be  called  a  victory  that 
does  not  put  an  end  to  the  war.  In  the  en- 
counter where  Caesar  had  the  worse,  near  the 
city  of  Oricuro,  he  reproached  Pompey's  sol- 
diers that  he  had  been  lost,  had  their  general 
known  how  to  overcome;'  and  afterwards 
showed  him  a  very  different  trick,  when  he 
beat  him  in  his  turn. 
But  why  may  not  a  man  also  argue  on  the 


)  Homer,  Htstf,  xx.  S«B. 
s  Petrarch,  am.  83. 

*  Philip  II.,  who  defeated  the  French  near  St.  Cluentin, 
the  SOth  of  August,  ISM.  being  St.  Lawrence's  day. 
«  Luc.  vii.  731. 

14 


contrary,  that  it  is  the  efiect  of  a  precipitous 
and  insatiate  spirit  not  to  know  how  to  re> 
strain  its  ardour;  that  it  is  to  abuse  the  &vour 
of  God  to  exceed  the  measure  he  has  prescribed 
them;  and  that  again  to  throw  a  man*s  self 
into  danger,  after  a  victory  is  obtained,  is  again 
to  expose  himseJf  to  the  mercy  of  fortune ;  and 
that  it  is  one  of  the  highest  rules  in  the  art  of 
war  not  to  drive  an  enemy  to  despair  ?  Sylla 
and  Marius,  in  the  social  war,  having  defeated 
the  Marsians,  seeing  yet  a  body  of  reserve  that, 
prompted  by  despair,  was  coming  on  like  furious 
beasts  to  charge  in  upon  them,  thought  it  not 
convenient  to  await  them.  Had  not  Monsieur 
De  Foix's  ardour  transported  him  so  precipi- 
tously to  pursue  the  remains  of  the  victory  of 
Ravenna,  he  had  not  obscured  it  by  his  own 
death.  And  yet  the  recent  memory  of  his  ex- 
ample served  to  preserve  Monsieur  d*Anguiea 
from  the  same  misfortune  at  the  battle  of  Seri- 
soles.  'Tis  dangerous  to  attack  a  man  you  I 
iiave  deprived  of  all  means  to  escape  but  by  his  I 
arms;  for  necessity  teaches  violent  resolutions:  | 
GravisHmi  sunt  morsus  vrritatas  nece8»it«Ui$,* 
»  Enraged  necessity  bite?  deepi'* 

Vincitur  band  gratis,  jugulo  qui  provocat  hoetem.? 

"  The  foe  that  meets  the  iwoid  sells  hii  life  dear." 

This  it  was  that  made  Pharax  withhold  the 
King  of  Lacedtemon,  who  had  won  a  battle  of 
the  Mantineans,  from  going  to  charge  a  thou- 
sand Argians,  who  were  escaped  in  an  entire 
body  from  the  defeat ;  but  rather  let  them  steal 
off  at  liberty,  that  he  might  not  encounter 
valour  whetted  and  enraged  by  mischance.' 
Clodomir,  King  of  A<]uitaine,  after  a  victory 
pursuing  Gondemar,  Km^  of  Burgundy,  beaten 
and  flying,  compelled  him  to  face  about,  and 
make  head ;  and  his  obstinacy  deprived  him  of 
the  fruit  of  his  conquest,  for  he  there  lost  hitf 
life. 

In  like  manner,  if  a  man  were  to  choose 
whether  he  would  have  his  sol- 
diers richly  accoutred  and  armed,  Wh«»»wr  »i- 

ji  ■'    1     X.  «       diers  should  be 

or  armed  only  for  necessary  de-  richly  armed, 
fence ;  this  argrument  would  step 
in  in  ftvour  of  the  first  (of  which  opinion  were 
Sertorius,  Philopoemen,  Brutus,  Caesar,  and 
others),  that  it  is  te  a  soldier  an  en  flaming  of 
couraee,  and  a  spur  to  glory,  to  see  himself 
bravely  apparelled,  and  withal  aflS)rds  occasion 
to  be  more  obstinate  in  fight,  having  his  arms, 
which  are  in  a  manner  his  estate  and  inherits 
ance,'to  defend;  which  is  the  reason,  says 
Xenophon,  why  those  of  Asia  carried  their 
wives,  concubines,  with  their  choicest  jewels 
and  greatest  wealth,  along  with  them  to  the 
wars.*  But  then  tliese  arguments  would  offer 
on  the  other  side :  that  a  general  ought  rather 
to  lessen  than  increase,  in  his  soldiers,  their  s^ 


•  Plut.  in  vM. 

•  Dtelamat.  Pore.  Zsiro.  0pud  Sallust. 
'  Luran,  iv.  «75. 

9  Diod.  Sic  xii.  35. 

•  CgropmdU,  iv.  4. 
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inault  the 
enemy. 


licitude  of  preserving  themselves :  that  by  this 
means  they  will  be  in  a  double  fear  of  hazard- 
ing  their  persons;  as  also  that  it  will  be  a 
double  temptation  to  the  enemy  to  fight  for  a 
victory  where  so  rich  spoils  are  to  be  obtained. 
And  this  very  thing  has  been  observed,  in  for- 
mer times,  notably  to  encourage  the  Romans 
against  the  Samnites.  Antiochus  showing 
Hannibal  the  army  he  had  raised,  wonderfully 
splendid,  and  rich  in  all  sorts  of  equipage, 
asked  him — ^**Will  the  Romans  be  satis&d 
with  that  armyl"'  "Satisfied!"  replied  the 
other;  "yes,  doubtless,  were  their  avarice 
never  so  great'*'  Lycurgus  not  only  forbad 
his  soldiers  all  manner  of  sumptuousness  in 
their  equipage,  but  moreover  to  strip  their  con- 
quered enemies,  because,  he  said,  he  would 
have  poverty  and  frugality  shine  with  the  rest 
of  the  batde.* 

At  sieges,  and  elsewhere,  where  occasion 
draws  us  near  to  the  enemy,  we 

suffered  to  rate,  and  affront  the  enemy  with 

hnre  and  jj)  g^j^s  of  injurious  language ; 

and  not  without  some  colour  of 

reason ;  for  it  is  of  no  little  con- 
sequence to  take  from  them  all  hopes  of  mercy 
and  composition,  in  representing  to  them  that 
there  is  no  lair  quarter  to  be  expected  from  an 
enemy  they  have  incensed  to  that  degree,  nor 
other -remedy  remaining,  but  in  victory.  And 
yet  Vitellius  found  himself  out  in  this  way 
of  proceeding;  for  having  to  do  with  Otho, 
weaker  in  respect  of  his  soldiers,  lonff  un- 
accustomed to  war,  and  efiferninated  with  the 
delights  of  the  city ;  he  so  nettled  them  at  last, 
with  stinging  language,  reproaching  them  with 
cowardice,  and  the  regret  of  the  mistresses  and 
entertainments  thev  had  left  behind  at  Rome, 
that  by  this  means  he  inspired  them  with  such 
resolution  as  no  exhortation  would  have  had 
the  power  to  have  done;  and  himself  made 
them  fiill  upon  him,  with  whom  their  own 
captains  before  could  by  no  means  prevail. 
And,  indeed,  when  they  are  injuries  that  touch 
to  the  quick,  it  may  very  well  fiill  out  that  he 
who  went  but  sluggishly  to  work  in  the  behalf 
of  his  prince  will  Ml  to  it  with  another  sort  of 
mettle,  when  the  quarrel  is  his  own. 
Considering  of  how  ^reat  importance  is  the 

preservation  of  the  general  of  an 
rai/oufh?^to  ^I'my*  &Qd  that  the  universal  aim 
diaguiee  tbem-  of  an  enemy  is  levelled  directly 
urtS.**^*""  '    at  ^e  head  upon  which  all  others 

depend ;  the  advice  seems  to  ad- 
mit of  no  dispute,  which  we  know  has  been 
taken  by  many  great  captains,  of  changing 


1  Aulas  Oelliiu,  v.  5. 

9  Plutarch,  Apoth.  ^  tke  Laeedtmoniana. 

*  At  at  the  battle  of  Ivry,  in  the  peraon  of  Henry  the 
Great. 

*  It  18  my  opinion,  obaenrea  M.  Coate,  that  one  who  has 
been  forced  to  flv  his  country  from  a  sentence  of  death,  for 
having  robbed  the  public,  can  never  deserve  the  title  of  a 

£'«at  man.  As  to  toe  infkmous  robbery  committed  by  this 
ilippus,  see  Diodorus  of  Sicily.    Uirfather,  whoae  name 


their  drees,  and  disguising  their  persons,  upon 
the  point  of  going  to  engage.  Nevertheless, 
the  inconvenience  a  man,  by  so  doing,  runs 
into,  is  not  less  than  that  he  thinks  to  avoid : 
for  die  captain,  by  this  means,  being  concealed 
finom  the  knowledge  of  his  own  men,  the  cou- 
rage they  should  derive  from  his  presence  and 
example  comes  by  degrees  to  cool  and  to  decay ; 
and  not  seeing  the  wonted  marks  and  ensigns 
of  their  leader,'  they  presently  conclude  him 
either  dead,  or  that,  despairing  of  the  business, 
he  is  gone  to  shift  for  himself.  Experience 
shows  us  that  -both  these  ways  have  been  both 
successfiil  and  otherwise.  What  befol  Pyrrhus 
in  the  battle  he  founrht  against  the  consul 
Levinus,  in  Italy,  will  serve  us  to  both  pur- 
poses: for  though,  by  shrouding  his  person 
under  the  arms  of  Me^acles,  and  making  the 
latter  wear  his,  he  undoubtedly  preserv^  his 
own  life,  yet  by  that  very  means  he  was  withal 
very  near  running  into  the  other  mischief  of 
losing  the  battle.  Alexander,  Ciesar,  and 
Lucullus,  loved  to  make  themselves  known  in 
battle,  by  rich  accoutrements  and  arms  of  a 
particular  lustre  and  colour.  Agis,  Agesilaus, 
and  that  great  Gilippus,^  on  the  contrary,  used 
to  fight  obscurely  armed,  and  without  any 
imperial  attendance  or  distinction. 

Amongst  other  oversights  Pompey  is  charged 
withal,  at  the  battle  of  Phar-  .  . 

salia,  he  is  condemned  for  making  be^^  to  ft//upon 
bis  army  stand  still  to  receive  the  an  enemy,  or  lo 
enemy^s  charge;*  "by  reason  rii*!"''"" 
that"  (I  shall  here  steal  Plu- 
tarch*s  own  words,  that  are  better  than  mine,) 
"  he,  by  so  doing,  deprived  himself  of  the  vio- 
lent impression  the  motion  of  running  adds  to 
the  first  shock  of  arms,  and  hindered  the  im- 
petus of  the  combatants,  which  was  wont  to 
give  great  impetuosity  and  fury  to  the  first 
encounter ;  especially  when  they  come  to  rush 
in  with  their  utmost  vigour,  their  courages 
increasing  by  the  shouts  aim  the  career ;  thereby 
rendering  his  soldiers*  animosity  and  ardour,  as 
a  man  may  say,  more  reserved  and  cold.** 
This  is  what  Plutarch  says;'  but  if  Cesar  had 
come  by  the  worse,  why  might  it  not 'as  well 
have  been  urged  that,  on  the  contrary,  the 
strongest  and  most  steady  posture  of  fighting 
is  that  wherein  a  man  stands  planted  firm, 
without  motion;  and  they  who  make  a  halt 
upon  their  march,  closin?  up,  and  reserving 
their  force  within  themselves  for  the  piish  of 
the  business,  have  a  great  advantage  against 
those  who  are  disordered,  and  who  have  already 
spent  half  their  breath  in  running  on  preci- 
pitously to  the  charge.    Besides,  tiuit  an  army 


was  Clearchus,  was  in  the  same  scrape.  BeUif  cast  for  bis 
life,  he  fled,  says  Diodorus,  before  the  sentence.  Thua,  adds 
the  historian,  did  these  two  peraonages,  who  in  other  res- 
pects were  both  reputed  excellent  men,  throw  a  scandal 
upon  the  rest  of  their  lives  and  actions,  by  auflbring  them- 
selves to  be  corrupted  with  sordid  avarice. 

•  It  is  Oesar  himself  that  lays  this  blame  on  Pompey.— 
De  BeUo  CtviU,  iii.  17. 

•  I4f*  ((t  Pompqf,  c  19. 
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being  a  body  made  ap  of  so  many  members,  it 
is  impossible  for  it  to  move  in  this  fury  with  so 
exact  a  mottOD  as  not  to  break  the  order  of 
battle,  and  that  the  readiest  are  engaged  before 
their  fellows  can  come  up  to  relieve  them.  In 
that  disgraceful  battle  betwixt  the  two  Persian 
brothers,  the  Lacedemonian,  Clearchus,  who 
commanded  the  Greeks  of  Cyruses  party,  led 
them  on  gently,  and  without  precipitation,  to 
the  charge;  but  coroinjg  within  fiAy  paces,  put 
them  to  full  speed,  hoping,  in  so  short  a  career, 
both  to  preserve  their  order,  to  husband  their 
breath,  and,  at  the  same  time,  to  give  the 
idvanta^  of  impetuosity  both  to  tlieir  persons 
and  their  miosive  arms.'  Others  have  regu- 
lated this  question  in  charging,  thus;  **if  your 
enemy  come  running  upon  you,  stand  firm  to 
receive  him;  if  he  stand  to  receive  you,  run 
full  drive  upon  him.'^ 
In  the  expeditbn  of  the  Emperor,  Charles 

the  Fifth,  into  Provence,  King 
Whether  it  is  Francis  was  put  to  choose  whether 
JJfic^Vwait  to  go  meet  him  in  Italy,  or  to 
fiir  his  enRmy  in  await  him  lu  his  own  dommioos ; 
bis  own  terri-  and  though  he  well  considered  of 
'^kVuH  {im  iww  great  advanta^  it  was  to 
apoB  hia.  preserve  his  own  territories  entire, 

and  clear  from  the  troubles  of 
war,  to  the  end  that,  being  unexhausted  of  her 
stores,  it  might  continually  supply  men  and 
money  at  neecK  that  the  necessity  of  war  re- 
quires at  every  turn  to  spoil  and  lay  waste  the 
country  before  them,  which  cannot  very  well 
be  done  upon  one*s  own;  besides  which,  the 
coaotry  people  do  not  so  easily  digest  such 
havoc  by  those  of  their  own  party  as  firom  an 
enemy,  so  that  seditions  and  commotions  might 
by  such  means  be  kindled  amongst  us;  that  the 
license  of  pillage  and  plunder,  which  is  not  to 
be  tolerated  at  home,  is  a  great  ease  and  re- 
freshment against  the  fatigues  and  sufferings  of 
war;  and  that  he  who  has  no  other  prospect  of 
eain  than  his  bare  pay  will  hardly  be  kept 
from  running-  home,  being  but  two  steps  from 
his  wife  and  hie  own  house;  that  he  who  lays 
the  cloth  is  ever  at  the  charge  of  the  feast; 
that  there  is  more  alacrity  in  assaulting  than 
defending:  and  that  the  shock  of  the  loss  of  a 
battle  in  our  own  bowels  is  so  violent  as  to 
endanger  the  disjointing  of  the  whole  body, 
there  bein^  no  passion  so  contagious  as  that  of 
fear,  that  is  so  easily  believed,  or  that  so  sud- 
denly diffuses  itself;  and  that  the  cities  that 
should  hear  the  rattle  of  this  tempest,  that 
ehould  take  in  their  captains  and  soldiers,  still 
trembling  and  out  of  breath,  would  be  hi  dan- 
gt*r,  in  this  heat  and  hurry,  to  precipitate 
themselves  upon  some  untoward  resolution: 
notwithstanding  all  this,  he  chose  to  recal  the 
forces  he  bad  beyond  the  mountains,  and  to 
su&r  the  enemy  to  come  to  him. 


For  he  might,  on  the  other  hand,  imagine 
that,  being  at  home,  and  amongst  bis  frieadBf 
he  could  not  &il  of  plenty  of  all  manner  of 
conveniences;  the  rivers  and  passes  he  had  at 
bis  devotion  would  bring  him  in  both  provisions 
and  money  in  all  security,  and  without  the 
trouble  of  convoy ;  that  he  should  find  his  sub- 
jects by  so  much  the  more  affectionate  to  him, 
by  how  much  their  danger  was  more  near  and 
pressing;  that  having  so  many  cities  and  bar- 
riers to  secure  him,  it  would  be  in  his  power  to 
give  battle  at  his  own  opportunity  and  best 
advantage;  and,  if  it  pleased  him  to  delay  the 
time,  that  under  covert,  and  at  his  own  ease, 
he  mi^ht  see  his  enem^  founder  and  defeat 
himself  with  the  difficulties  he  was  certain  to 
encounter,  beinsf  engaged  in  an  enemy's  country, 
where  before,  behind,  and  on  every  side,  war 
would  be  upon  him ;  no  means  to  refresh  hin»- 
self,  or  to  enlarge  his  quarters,  should  disease 
infest  them,  or  to  lodge  his  wounded  men  io 
safety.  No  money,  no  victuals,  but  all  at  the 
point  of  the  lance;  no  leisure  to  repose  and 
take  breath;  no  knowledge  of  the  ways  or 
country,  to  secure  him  from  ambushes  and 
surprises;  and,  in  case  of  losing  a  battle,  no 
possible  means  of  saving  the  remains.'  Neither 
IS  there  want  of  example  in  both  these  cases. 

Scipio  thought  it  much  better  to  go  and  at- 
tack his  enemy's  territories  in  Africa  than  to 
stay  at  home  to  defend  his  own,  and  fight  him 
in  Italy,  where  he  then  was ;  and  it  succeeded 
well  with  him.  But,  on  the  contrary,  Hanni* 
bal,  in  the  same  war,  ruined  himself  by  aban- 
doning the  conquest  of  a  strange  country,  to  go 
and  defend  bis  own.  The  Athenians,  having 
left  the  enemy  in  thehr  own  doroinionsrto  go 
over  into  Sicily,  were  not  favoured  by  fortune 
in  their  design;  but  Agathocles,  King  of  Syr»- 
cuse,  found  her  fitvourable  to  him,  when  he 
went  over  into  Africa,  and  left  the  war  at 
home. 

Thus  we  are  wont  to  conclude,  and  with 
reason,  that  events,  (^specially  in  war,  do  for  the 
most  part  depend  upon  fortune,  who  will  not  be 
governed  by,  nor  submit  unto,  human  reason  or 
prudence,  according  to  the  poet, 

Et  male  coniultis  pretium  est ;  prudentia  fhllax. 
Nee  fortuna  probat  cauias,  tequiturque  merentea. 
Bed  vaga  per  cunctoa  nullo  diacrimine  fertor. 
Scilicet  est  aliud,  quod  nos  cofatque  regalque 
MaJus,  et  in  propriaa  ducat  mortalia  legea.* 

**  Prudence  deeoitfUI  and  uncertain  is, 
III  counsels  sometimes  hit,  where  good  ones  miss ; 
Tliough  Fortune  aometimes  the  best  cause  approves. 
Adverse  and  wildly  she  as  often  roves. 
To  that  some  creater  and  more  constant  cause 
Rules  and  subjects  all  mortals  to  its  laws/* 

But,  to  take  the  thing  ri^ht,  it  should  seem 
that  our  counsels  and  deliberations  depend  as 
much  upon  fortune  as  any  thing  we  do,  and  tl^it 
she  engages  our  very  reason  in  her  uncertainly 


1  Xenophon,  JhtMha$it,  i.  a 

•  Plutareh,  FrtcepU  <fManing9. 

*The  wbole  of  Uiia  raawminf  is  takes,  word  for  word, 


from  a  speech  made  by  Francis  I.  in  council,  and  praseryiod 
by  William  du  Bellay,  in  his  Mmuin,  Booli  vi. 

«llaiii]ius,iv.05. 
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and  confusion.  **  We  ar^ae  rashly  and  adven- 
turously "  says  Timeeus  in  Plato,  **  because,  as 
well  as  ourselves,  our  reason  has  a  great  share 
in  the  temerity  of  chance.'* 


,  CHAPTER  JCLVIII. 

OF  DESTRIERS. 

Herb  am  I  .become  a  grammarian — ^T,  who 
never  learned  any  language  but  by  rote,  and 
who  do  not  yet  know  adjective,  conjunctive,  or 
ablative.  I  think  I  have  read  that  the  Ro- 
mans had  a  sort  of  horses,  by  them  called 
FunaleSj  or  Dextrarios,^  which  were  either  led- 
horses,  or  relay-horses,  to  be  taken  fresh  upon 
occasions;  and  thence  it  is  that  we  call  our 
horses  of  service  Destriers :  and  our  romances 
commonly  use  the  phrase  of  Adestrer  for  Ac- 
compagner,  to  accompany.  They  also  called 
those  horses  DesuUorios  EquLOs,  which  were 
taught  to  run  full  speed  side  by  side,  without 

bridle  or  saddle,  so  as  that  the 
^Lnge  in  the  ^""^o  gentlemen,  armed  at  all 
height  of  speed,   points,   would    shift    and  throw 

themselves  from  the  one  to  the 
other.  The  Numidian  men-at-arms  had  always 
a  led-horse  in  one  hand,  besides  that  they  rode 
upon,  to  change  in  the  heat  of  battle.  QuUnUn 
desiUiorum  in  modum,  Innos  trakentibiu  equost 
inter  acerrimam  ssspe  pugnam  in  recentem 
equvm^  exfesso,  armatis  transstdtare  tnos  erat : 
tanJta  velocitas  tpst's,  tamque  docile  equorum 
^enu9,*  **  Whose  custom  it  was,  leading  along 
two  horses,  after  the  manner  of  the  Desultorii, 
armed  as  they  were,  in  the  heat  of  fight,  to 
vault  from  a  tired  horse  to  a  fresh  one;  so 
active  were  the  men,  and  the  horses  so  docile." 
There  are  many  horses  trained  to  help  their 
siders,  so  as  to  run  upon  any  one  that  presents 
.«v  drawn  sword,  to  fiill  both  teeth  and  heels  upon 
any  that  front  or  oppose  them.  But  it  often 
falls  out  that  they  do  more  harm  to  their  friends 
than  their  enemies;  besides  that  you  cannot 
reduce  them  again  into  order,  when  they  are 
once  engaged  and  grappled;  so  that  you  re- 
main at  the  mercy  of  their  quarrel.  It  hap- 
pened very  unfortunately  to  Artybius,  general 
of  the  Persian  army,  fighting  man  to  man  with 
Onesilus,  King  of  Salamis,  to  be  mounted  upon 
a  horse  taught  in  this  school ;  for  it  was  the 
occasion  of  his  death ;  the  squire  of  Onesilus 


1  Buetoniui  (Lift  of  Tiberias),  and  Statius  (Thebnid.  ▼!. 
461),  have  employed  the  term  funaUt  in  this  sense;  but 
deUrarius  ia  a  barbarijiin  used  only  by  the  authors  of  the 
middle  a^eit. 

•  Livy,  xiiii.  89. 
>Herodot.  v.  111. 

*  In  the  narrative  which  Philip  de  Cominee  hasf^iven  of 
this  battle  (viii.  6),  in  whicli  he  himself  was  present,  he 
tells  us  of  wonderful  performances  by  the  horse  on  which 
the  king  was  mounted.  The  name  of  the  honw  was  Savoy, 
and  it  was  the  most  bcaitifui  horse  he  had  eviM-  KCfn. 
Durini^thf  baii:e  ihekiue  was  pcrsonnlly  attacked, wh«»n  he 
had  nobody  near  him  but'a  valutde  chambre.a  little  fellow, 


cleaving  him  down  with  a  scythe  betwixt  the 
shoulders,  as  the  horse  was  reared  up  upon  his 
master.'    And  what  tlie  Italians  report,  that, 
in  the  battle  of  Fomuova,  King  Charles's  horse, 
with  kicks  and  plunges,  disengaged  his  master 
from  the  enemy  that  pressed  upon  him,  without 
which  he  had  been  slain,  seems  a  strange  efiect 
of  chance,  if  it  be  true>    The  Mamelukes  make 
their  boast  that  they  have  the 
most  adroit  horses  of  any  cavalry   The  horses  of 
in  the  world ;  that  by  nature  and   JSJeTJSJ'dcx. 
custom  they  are  taught  to  know   terous. 
and  distinguish  the  enemy,  whom 
they  are  to  fall  foul  upon  with  mouth  and  heels, 
according  to  a  word  or  sign  given ;  as  also  to 
gather  up,  with  their  teeth,  darts  and  lances 
scattered  upon  the  field,  ami  present  them  to 
their  riders,  according  as  he  orders.    'Tis  said 
of  Cesar,  and  also  of  the  great 
Pompey,    that,    among^st    their  J^^,;*;;!^ 
other    excellent   quauties,  they  horsemen, 
were   both  excellent  horsemen, 
and  particularly  of  Cssar,  that,  in  his  youth, 
being  mounted  on  the  bare  back  of  a  horse, 
without  saddle  or  bridle,  he  could  make  him 
run,  stop,  and  turn,  with  his  hands  behind  him.* 
As  Nature  designed  to  make  of  this  personage, 
and  of  Alexander,  two  miracles  of  military  art, 
you  may  say  she  did  her  utmost  to  arm  them 
after  an  extraordinary  manner.    For  every  one 
knows  that  Alexander's  horse,  fiucepbalus,  had 
a  head  inclining  to  the  shape  of  a    . , 
bull,  that  he  would  sufler  himself  hoS 
to  be  mounted  nor  accoutred  by 
none  but  his  master,  and  that  he  was  so  ho- 
noured after  his  death  as  to  have  a  city  erected 
to  his  name.     Cesar  had  also  another,  that  had 
fore-feet  like  the  hands  of  a  man,  ,-_   ,  . 
his  hoof  being  divided  in  the  form  *^"'**'*  ****"•' 
of  fingers,  which  likewise  was  not  to  he  ridden 
by  any  but  Cesar  himself;  who,  after  his  death, 
dedicated  his  statue  to  the  goddess  Venus.^ 

I  do  not  willingly  alight  when  I  am  once  on 
horseback ;  fbr  it  is  the  place  where,  whether 
well  or  sick,  I  find  myself  most 
at  ease.    Plato  recommends  it  for  JSIiSomr'' 
health,^  and  also  Pliny  says  it  is  eiercise. 
^ood  for  the  stomach  and   the 
joints.'    Let  us  pursue  the  matter  a  little  fur- 
ther, since  we  have  entered  upon  it. 

We  read,  in  Xenopbon,  a  law  forbidding  any 
one,  who  was  master  of  a  horse,  to  travel  on 
foot'  Trogus  and  Justin  say,*"  that  the  Par- 
thians  were  wont  to  perform  all  offices  and 


and  not  well  armed.  "  The  kin?,"  says  Philip  dc  CominM. 
"  had  the  best  horse  under  him  in  the  world,  and  ttierewith 
he  stood  his  irround  bravely,  till  a  number  of  his  m^n,  not  a 
great  way  ft-om  him.  arrived  at  the  criiieaJ  minute,  when 
the  Italians  ran  away.'*  This  docs  not  seem  very  contra- 
dictory to  what  the  Italians  say,  that  had  if  not  been  for 
his  horse,  Kinf;  Charles  would  have  been  loaL 

•  Plutarch,  Life  of  C^ar,  c.  5. 

«  Suetonius,  lAfe  qf  Ocnar^  c  61. 

^  Law»,  vii. 

B  Book  xxviii.  S4. 

*  Cfrafnedia,  iv.  3. 

i    w  Juatin,  xvl.  ^  j 
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oeremooies,  not  only  in  war,  but 
also  all  affiire,  whether  public  or 
private,  make  bargaina,  confer, 
entertain,  take  the  air,  and  all  on 
horseback;  and  that  the  greatest  distinction 
betwixt  fieemen  and  slaves  amongst  them  was 
that  the  one  rode  on  horseback  and  the  other 
went  on  fool:  an  institution  of  which  King 
Cyrus  was  the  founder. 

There  are  several  examples  in  the  Roman 
HieCory  ^and  Suetonius  mere  particularly  re- 
marks it  m  Cesar*)  of  captains  who^  in  pressing 
occasions,  commanded  their  cavalry  to  alight, 
both  by  that  means  to  take  from  them  all  hopes 
of  flight,  as  also  for  the  advanUge  they  hoped 
for  in  this  sort  of  fight  Quo,  hmtd  dubie, 
npertU  Romanus :  ^  Wherein  the  Romans  did, 
questionless,  excel;'*  says  Livy.«  The  fi wt 
thing  the^  did  to  prevent  insurrections  in  the 
nations  of  new  conquest  was  to  take  from  them 
their  arms  and  horses:  and  therefore  it  is  that 
we  80  often  meet  in  Ccear :  Arma  proferrx^ 
jumenta  product^  obnies  dari  jvbet?  ^He 
commanded  the  arms  to  be  produced,  the  horses 
brooght  out,  and  hostages  to  be  given.**  The 
Grand  Seignior,  to  Uiis  day,  sufiers  not  a 
Cbrintian  or  a  Jew  to  keep  a  horse  of  his  own 
throughout  his  empire. 
Our  ancestors,  particularly  at  the  time  thev 
had  war  with  the  English,  in  all 
ofSJSf^  ^eir  greatest  engagements  and 
koneiwck.  pitched   battles   fought   for   the 

most  part  on  foot,  that  they  might 
hare  nothmg  but  their  own  strength  and  cou- 
rage to  trust  to  in  a  quarrel  of  so  great  concern 
u  life  and  honour.  You  stake  (whatever 
Chrysanthes  in  Xenophon  says  to  the  contrary) 
your  valour  and  your  fortune  upon  that  of  your 
bone ;  his  wound  or  death  brings  you  into  the 
ttme  danger;  his  fear  or  fury  shall  make  you 
nsh  or  cowardly ;  if  he  have  an  ill  mouth,  or 
will  not  answer  to  the  spur,  vour  honour  must 
tnswer  it^  And,  therefore,  I  do  not  think  it 
itraoge  that  those  battles  were  more  firm  and 
fiirioDs  than  those  that  are  fought  on  horse- 
back: 

Oedebant  parit«r«  pvitMiiiw  raetent 
▼KtORs  TieUqiie ;  aeque  his  fiifa  nota,  neqae  illb;* 

"  Or  tams  they  qoit  their  ground,  by  turns  adraiice, 
Victoie  aod  Tanquishnl.  in  the  various  Held, 
Nor  wholly  overeooM,  nor  wholly  yield:" 

their  battles  were  much  better  contested : 
now -a- days  there  are  nothing  but  routs;  — 
iVtmtit  c&rmor  aique  impetus  rem  decemit* 
''The  first  shout,  or  the  first  charge,  settles 
the  business.'*  And  the  arms  we  make  use  (^ 
m  so  great  a  haaeard  should  be  as  much  as  pos- 
able  at  our  own  command ;  wherefore  I  should 
sdvise  to  choose  them  of  the  shortest,  and  such 
of  which  we  are  able  to  give  the  best  account 
A  man  may  repose  more  confidence  in  a  swoid 


■  Livy,  ii. 


•I>$BHLG^rfiLU. 


he  holds  in  his  hand  than  in  a  bullet  he  die* 
charges  out  of  a  pistoU  wherein  there  must  be 
a  concurrence  of  several  executions  to  make  it 
perfonn  its  office,  the  powder,  the  stone,  and 
the  wheel,  if  any  of  which  fail,  it  efidangen 
vour  fortune.  The  blow  a  man  strikes  himself 
IS  much  surer  than  that  which  the  air  carries 
for  him : 

Et  quo  ferre  velint,  pemiitteie  Tulnem  ventis: 
Ensia  habet  vires ;  et  fens  quBeomque  riroram  eel, 
Bella  garit  gtodiia.*^ 

«« Far  off  with  bows 
They  shoot,  and  where  It  lists  the  wind  beetows 
Tbetr  wounds ;  hut  the  swoid-llbht  does  strength  requiia ; 
AU  manly  nations  the  sword-flght  desire.** 

But  of  that  weapon  I  shall  speak  more  folly 
when  I  come  to  ooropare  the  arms  of  the  an- 
cients with  our  own ;  the  astxxiishment  of  the 
ear  excepted,  which  every  one  grows  familiar 
with  in  a  little  time,  I  look  upon  it  as  a  we»- 
pon  of  very  little  execution,  and  hope  we  shall 
one  day  fay  it  aside.  That  missile  weapon 
which  the  Italians  fbnnerly  made  use  oC  both 
with  fire  and  without,  was  much  more  terrible. 
They  called  a  certain  kind  of  --^  ^,. 
javelin,  armed  at  the  point  with  ^^n^a 
an  iron  three  feet  long,  that  it  weapon  or  tiM 
might  pierce  through  and  through  |2||ij|^ 
an  armed  man,  fkaUtnea^  which 
they  sometimes  in  the  field  threw  by  hand, 
sometimes  frcnn  engines^  for  the  defenoe  of 
beleagured  places;  the  shaft  whereof  being 
rolled  round  with  flax,  wax,  rosin,  oil,  and 
other  combustible  matter,  took  fire  in  its  flight, 
and,  lighting  upon  the  body  of  a  man,  or  his 
target,  took  away  all  the  use  of  arms  and 
limbs.  And  yet,  oomin(f  to  close  fight,  I  should 
think  they  would  also  endamage  the  assailant, 
and  that  the  field  beiuff  covered  with  these 
flaming  truncheons,  would  produce  a  eoBunon 
inconvenience  to  the  whole  crowd: 

Magnum  stridone  oontorta  phalarica  veoit, 
Fttlminis  acta  mode.* 

**  A  knotted  lanee,  latfe,  heavy,- strooi^ 
Which  roaxed  like  thunder  ay  it  whirled  along.** 

They  had,  moreover,  other  devices  which  cue- 
torn  made  them  perfect  in,  but  which  seem  in- 
credible to  us  who  have  not  used  them,  by 
which  they  produced  the  eflects  of  our  powder 
and  shot  They  darted  their  heavy  spears  with 
so  ffreat  force  as  oft-times  transfixed  two  targets, 
and  two  armed  men  at  once,  and  pinned  mem 
together.  Neither  was  the  efiect  of  their 
slings  less  certain  or  speedy.  Saxia  globosis. . . 
fundoj  mare  apertum  tncffssnfe*  . . .  oonmrnt 
modici  ctrcu/t,  magna  ex  interwaUo  loet,  oanieft 
trmicere^  non  capita  modo  hosiium  vuine- 
raoantj  ted  quern  locum  dastinaseent,*  ^  Culling 
round  stones  from  the  shore  for  their  slings, 
and  with  them  practising  at  a  great  distance  to 


•  LiTy«  ziv.  di. 
▼  Lue.  Tiil.  as*. 

•  JKnttd,  ix.  7*8. 

•  Livy,  uvlU.  m. 
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throw  through  a  circle  of  very  small  circum- 
ference, they  would  not  only  wound  an  enemy 
in  the  head,  but  hit  any  other  part  at  pleasure.^ 
Their  pieces  of  battery  had  not  only  the  elo- 
cution, but  the  thunder  of  our  cannon: — Ad 
ictus  fncBittum  cum  terribili  $onitu  edUo§^  pavor 
€i  trepidatio  cepit.^  **  At  ihe  battering  of  the 
walls,  which  is  performed  with  a  dreadtul  noise, 
the  defenders  began  to  fear  and  tremble."  The 
Gaols,  our  kinsmen,  in  Asia,  abominated  these 
treacherous  missile  arms,  it  being  their  use  to 
fight  with  greater  bravery,  hand  to  hand. 
Non  tarn  patetUibus  plagia  tnoventur  • . .  ubi 
kuior  qtuxm  tUtior  jdaga  e»U  etiamghriotius  $e 
pugnare  putant :  iid^  quum  acmetu  MOgitttB 
mU  glaniu  abdiUe  hUromu  tenui  vuhiere  in 
gpeciem  writ  • . .  turn  in  rabiem  et  pudoretn,  iam 
paevo  perimtntia  putis  ver$if  protternunt  cor^ 
pora  humi.*  **  TMy  are  not  so  much  concerned 
at  large  wounds ;  when  a  wound  is  wider  than 
deep,  they  think  they  have  fought  with  greater 
glory ;  but  when  they  find  themselves  tor- 
menteid  with  a  alight  wound  with  the  point  of 
a  dart,  or  some  concealed  glandulous  body, 
then,  transported  with  fury  and  shame,  to 
perish  by  so  mean  a  messenger  of  death, 
they  fall  to  the  ground;**  a  representation 
something  very  like  a  musketpshoL  The  ten 
thousand  Greeks,  in  their  long  and  fiimous 
retreat,  met  with  a  nation  who  very  much 
galled  them  with  great  and  strong  bows,  car- 
rying arrows  so  long  that,  taking  uem  up,  one 
might  return  them  oack  like  a  dart,  ana  with 
them  pierce  a  buckler  and  an  armed  man 
through  and  through.*  The  engines  tliat  Dio- 
nysius  invented  at  Syiacuse,  to  Sioot  vast  massy 
darts,  and  stones  of  a  prodigious  size,  with 
impetuosity,^  and  at  a  great  distance,  came  very 
near  to  our  modern  inventions 

But  don*t  let  us  forget  the  pleasant  posture 
of  one  Maistre  Pierre  Pol,  a  doctor  of  divinity, 
whom  Monstrelet  reports  always  to  have  rode 
through  the  streets  of  Paris,  aside  upon  his 
mule,  like  a  woman.  He  says  also,  elsewhere, 
that  the  Gascons  had  terrible  horses  that  would 
wheel  in  their  full  speed,  which  the  French, 
Picards,  Flemings,  and  Brabanters  looked  upon 
Qs  a  miracle,  *' having  never  seen  the  like 
before;"  these  are  his  very  words.*  Cesar 
speaking  of  the  Suabians:"  *'in  the  charges 
they  made  on  horseback,**  says  he,  "they 
ofien  throw  themselves  off  to  fight  on  foot, 
having  taught  their  horses  not  to  stir  in  the 
mean  time  from  the  place,  to  which  they  pre- 
seutly  run  again  upon  occasion;  and,  according 


'  LIvy,  xxviii.  5. 
■  Id.  ib.  31. 

3  Xenophofi,  Jinab.,  v.  ii. 

4  The  CutapuUa,  which  iEIian,  in  his  VaHmu  HUtoriet, 
vi.  13.,  nKMtffrit  the  invention  of  to  Dionysius  himMlf.  Dio* 
jJoniB  Siculus,  wv.  12.,  merely  say*  that  it  was  invented  at 
SyracuBo  in  the  time  of  Dionysiui  the  Elder.  Pliny,  vii. 
55,  8Ute«  that  this  enfiue  was  first  used  by  the  Syro- 
Fhoenirians. 

«  Monstrelet,  toI.  i.  e.  08,  who  to  the  Gascons  adds  the 

Lombards,  whom  Montaigne  forgot,  or  purposely  omitted. 

•  All  the  editions,  up  to  Ooste's,  have  it,  SmtdM^  which 


to  their  custom,  nothing  is  so  unmanly  and  so 
base  as  to  use  saddles  or  pods,  and  they  despise 
such  as  make  use  of  them;  insomuch  that, 
though  but  a  very  few  in  number,  they  fear  not 
to  attack  a  great  many.**  That  -^  __  ... 
which  I  have  formerly  wondered  r^^of  "** 
at,  to  see  a  horse  made  to  perform  Amca.  ride  on 
all  his  aire  with  a  switch  only,  JSSoTbridSJ 
and  the  reins  upon  bis  neck,  was 
common  with  the  Maasilians,  who  rode  their 
horses  without  saddle  or  bridle. 

Et  gens,  que  nado  residens  MaasyUa  dorso, 
Ora  levi  flectit,  fhBnorum  nescia,  virga.^ 
Et  Numidc  infheni  cingunt." 
**Massiiian8,  who  unsaddled  horses  ride, 
And  with  a  switch,  not  knowing  bridles,  guide 
The  rapid  steed ;  and  fierce  Numidians,  too, 
That  use  no  rein,  begirt  us  round.*' 

Eqai  nnefrcmis;  defornu  ipse  cursus^  ^^^ 
cervtc6,  et  extento  oapite  curreniiuin,^  **The 
career  of  a  horse  without  a  bridle  must  needs 
be  ungraceful,  his  neck  being  extended  sti% 
and  his  nose  thrust  out.** 

Kinff   Alphonso,^   he  who  first    instituted 
the  oi3er  of  the  Chevaliers  dc  _    „ 
la  Bande,  or,  de  T  Escharve,  ^^^i.^^^. 
amongst  other  rules  of  the  order,   able  or  dis. 
gave  them  thus.  That  they  should  |*;j  d?aSB^i'ii 
never  ride  mule  or  mulct,  upon  a  countries, 
penalty  of  a  mark  of  silver,  which 
I  read  lately  in  Guevara*s  letters,  of  which, 
whoever  gave  them  the  title  of  Golden  Epistles, 
had   anower  kind   of  opinion   than  I   have. 
*'  The  Courtier**"  says  that,  till  his  time,  it  was 
a  disgrace  to  a  gentleman  to  ride  one  of  those 
creatures.    But  the  Abyssinians,  on  the  con- 
trary, as  they  are  nearer  advanced  to  the  person 
of  rrester  John,  their  prince,  afiTect  to  ride 
large    mules    for    the    greater   dignity    and 
grandeur. 

Xenophon  tells  us'^  tliat  the  Assyrians  were 
fain  to  keep  their  horses  fettered  in  the  stable, 
they  were  so  fierce  and  vicious;  and  that  it 
required  so  much  time  to  loose  and  harness 
them  that,  to  avoid  any  disorder  this  tedious 
preparation  might  bring  upon  them,  in  case  of 
surprise,  they  never  sat  down  in  their  camj^ 
till  it  was  first  well  fortified  with  ditches  ano 
ramparts.  His  Cyrus,  who  was  so  great  a 
master  of  equestrian  exercises,  made  his  horser 
pay  their  shot,  and  never  sufiered  them  to  have 
anything  till  first  they  had  earned 
it  by  the  sweat  of  some  kind  of  SSe  ofboS? 
work.  The  Scythians,  when  in  serve  for  nou 
the  field,  and  in  scarcity  of  pro-  2ll!?^f"iiiS 
visions,  used  to  let  their  horses* 


must  be  an  error  of  the  press.  OoMar's '  expression  t« 
Suaserum  gtns.  Sweden  was  not  known  to  the  Romans 
in  Cesar's  time,  which  Montaigne  must  have  known  very 
well. 

)  Lucan,  iil.  83. 

■  .Cneid,  iv.  41. 

•  Livy,  ixxv.  11. 

i«  AiphuttW)  XI.  of  Leon  and  CasUle.  died  1350. 

"  //  Oniifriano,  by  Baithasar  Castiglinn.  published  JS38. 
This  passaite  cited  by  Montaigne  is  at  the  hegioning  of  th« 
second  book.^ 

»*  CjfropiCtUa,  iii.  3.  ,  . 
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blood,  which  they  drank,  and  sustained  them- 
selves by  that  diet: 

Venit  et  epoto  Sannata  pastus  equo.^ 

"  Hither  the  Scythian  b1m>  steers  his  course, 
Gorged  with  the  Juices  of  bis  bleeding  horse.'* 

Those  of  Crete,  being  besieged  by  Metellus, 
were  in  so  great  necessity  for  drink  that  they 
were  fain  to  quench  their  thirst  with  tiieir 
horses*  urine.' 
And  to  show  how  much  cheaper  the  Turkish 
*  armies  support  themselves  tlian 
TSSiihTannie.  ??"  .t^  ''f^.«^»d  that,  besides 
mbsist.  that  the  soldiers  dnnk  nothmg 

but  water  and  eat  nothing  but 
rice  and  salt  flesh  pulverised  (of  which  every 
oDe  may  easily  carry  about  with  him  a  month  s 
provision),  they  can  feed  upon  the  blood  of 
their  horses  as  well  as  the  Muscovites  and 
Tartars,  and  salt  it  for  their  use. 
These  new  discovered  Indians,  when  the 
Spaniards  first  landed  amon^t 
2aSre.?eenied  them,  had  SO  great  an  opinion 
by  the  Ame-  both  of  the  men  and  hprses  that 
KaSi^^  ^^  ^®^  looked  upon  them  equally 
meinaeives.  ^^  godB^  Or  at  least  animals  en- 
nobled above  their  own  nature: 
insomuch  that  some  of  them,  afler  they  were 
sabdued,  coming  to  the  soldiers  to  sue  for  peace 
tod  pardon,  and  to  bring  them  gold  and  pro- 
TkioDs,  failed  not  to  of]fer  the  same  to  the  horses, 
with  the  same  kind  of  harangue  to  them  which 
they  had  made  to  the  men,  interpreting  their 
neiehing  for  a  language  of  truce  and  friendship. 
10  the  otiier  Indies  to  ride  upon  an  elephant 
was  anciently  the  highest  honour;  the  second 
to  ride  in  a  coach  with  four  horses;  the  third 
to  ride  upon  a  camel,  and  the  last  and  lowest 
to  be  carried  or  drawn  by  one  horse  only.'  One 
cf  our  late  writers  tell  us  that  he  has  been  In 
a  country  in  those  parts  where  they  ride  upon 
oxen  with  pads,  stirrups,  and  bridles,  and  that 
he  found  this  equipage  very  much  to  his  ease. 

Quintus  Fabius  Maxim  us  Rutilianus,^  in  a 
battle  with  the  Samnites,  seeing  his  cavalry, 
after  three  or  four  charges,  had  €iled  of  break- 
ing into  the  enemies'  main  body,  took  this 
course — to  make  them  unbridle  all  their  horses, 
and  spur  their  horses  with  all  their  might,  so 
that,  having  nothing  to  check  their  career, 
they  might  through  weapons  and  men  qpen  the 
way  for  his  foot,  who  by  that  means  gave  them 
a  bloody  defeat  The  same  command  was 
given  by  Quintus  Fulvius  Flaccus  against 
the  Celtiberians :  Id  cum  mnjnre  vi  equnrum 
facietU^  n  effranatog  in  hostes  equos  immit- 
^iiis;  quod  8wpe  Romanos  eqitites  cum  laude 

fecisie  sud  menwrias  prodilum  est 

IktraeliMque  franis,  bit  ultra  cUroque  cum 
ffiogTut  Mirage  hostium^  infractU  omnibus  hastis, 


1  Martial,  j^rertee.  lib.  iii.  4. 

'  Vai.  M az.  vii.  6.    SsLu 

"  Arriaa,  OtL  Ind.  c.  17. 

*  Or  raUier  HuUkainu.    See  Livy,  vii.  30. 

J|8ee  the  CktomcU  «f  Miuewr,  hj  Peter  Peurqjas,  a 
BWM«,  pnated  in  High  Dutcb,  at  Leipdc,  in  leso,  in  4to., 


tranacwrrerunifi  **You  will  do  your  business 
with  greater  advantage  of  your  horses'  strength 
if  you  spur  them  unbridled  upon  the  enemy,  as 
it  IS  recorded  the  Roman  horse  to  their  great 

fflory  have  oflen  done And  their 

bits  being  pulled  off*  without  breaking  a  lance, 
they  charged  through  and  through  with  great 
slaughter  of  the  enemy." 

The  Duke  of  Muscovy  was  anciently  obliged 
to  pay  this  reverence  to  the  Tar- 
tars, that  when  they  sent  any  JJJde'fightlff 
embassy  to  him  he  went  out  to  tiie  Tartars, 
meet  the  ambassadors  on  foot, 
and  presented  them  with  a  goblet  of  mare's 
milk  (a  beverage  of  greatest  esteem  among 
them);  and  if,  in  drinking,  a  drop  fell  by 
chance  upon  the  horse's  mane,  he  was  bound  to 
lick  it  off  with  his  tongue.'  The  army  that 
Bajazet  had  sent  into  Russia  was  overwhelmed 
with  so  dreadful  a  tempest  Qf  snow  that,  to 
shelter  and  preserve  themselves  from  freezing, 
many  ripped  up  and  embowel  led  their  horses, 
to  creep  into  their  bellies  and  enjoy  the  benefit 
of  that  vital  heat  Bajazet,  aller  that  furious 
battle  wherein  he  was  overthrown  by  Tamer- 
lane,^ was  in  a  hopeful  way  of  securing  his 
own  person  by  the  fleetness  of  an  Arabian 
mare  he  had  under  him,  had  he  not  been  con- 
strained to  let  her  drink  her  fill  at  the  ford  of  a 
river  in  his  way,  which  rendered  her  so  heavy 
and  indisposed  that  he  was  afterwards  easily 
overtaken  by  those  that  pursued  him.  They 
say,  indeed,  that  to  let  a  horse  stale  takes  him 
off  his  mettie;  but  I  should  rather  have  thought 
that  drinking  would  have  refreshed  her  and 
revived  her  spirits. 

Crcesus,  marching  his  army  over  a  common 
near  Sardis,  met  with  an  infinite  number  of 
serpents,  which  the  horses  devoured  with  great 
appetite,  and  which  Herodotus  says^  was  a  bad 
omen  to  his  affiiira. 

We  call  a  horse  cheval  entier  that  has  his 
mane  and  ears  entire,  and  no  other  will  pass 
muster.    The  Lacedemonians  having  defeated 
the  Athenians  in  Sicily,  returning 
triumphant  from  the  victory  into   "^'^^"ed^fj*^ 
the  city  of  Syracusa,  amongst  triumph, 
other  bravadoes  caused  all  Uie 
horses  they  had  taken  to  be  shorn  and  led  in 
triumph.^     Alexander   fought  with  a  nation 
callea  Dahae;  a  people  whose  discipline  it  was 
to  march  two  and  two  together,  armed  and  on 
horseback,  to  the  war ;  but  being  in  fight,  one 
always  alighted,  and  so  they  fought  one  while 
on  horseback  and  another  on  foot,  one  after 
another,  by  tum^^ 

I  do  not  think  that  for  good  and  graceful 
riding  any  nation  excels  the  French,  though  a 
^ood  horseman,  according  to  our  way  of  speak- 
ing, seems  rather  to  respect  the  courage  of  the 


part  ii.  p.  159.    Tiiia  species  of  slavery  began  about  the 
middle  of  the  thirteenth  century,  and  lasted  near  960  years. 

1 1n  1401. 

a  Book  i.  c  7a 

•  Plutarch,  W^  tf  JVfcio*,  c  10.  ^-^  , 
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man  than  his  horsemanship  and  address  in 
riding.  The  most  knowing  in  that  art  that 
ever  I  knew,  that  had  the  best  seat  and  the 
best  method  in  taming  a  horse,  was  Monsieur 
de  Carnavalet,  who  served  our  King  Henry 
the  Second  in  this  respect.     I  have  seen  a  man 

ride  with  both  his  feet  upon  the 
InitancM  of  saddle,  take  off  the  saddle,  and 
deiterity  of  at  his  return  take  it  up  again, 
riden.  refit  and  remount  it,  riding  afl  the 

while  full  speed;  having  gal- 
lopped  over  a  cap,  make  at  it  very  good  snots 
backward  with  his  bow,  take  up  any  thing  from 
the  ground,  setting  one  foot  down  and  the 
other  in  the  stirrup,  with  twenty  other  apes* 
tricks,  which  he  got  bis  living  by. 

There  has  been  seen  in  my  time  at  Constan- 
tinople two  men  upon  a  horse,  who,  in  the 
height  of  his  speed,  would  throw  themselves 
off  toad  into  the  saddle  again  by  turn ;  and  one 
who  bridled  and  saddled  bis  horse  with  nothing 
Mit  his  teeth.  Another,  who  betwixt  two 
horses,  one  foot  upon  one  saddle  and  another 
upon  the  other,  carrying  another  man  upon  his 
shoulders,  would  ride  full  career;  the  other 
standing  bolt  upright  upon  htm,  making  excel- 
lent shots  with  his  bow.  Several  who  wouki 
ride  full  speed  with  their  heels  upwards  and 
their  heads  upon  the  saddle,  betwixt  the  rows 
of  scimitars  fixed  in  the  harness.  When  I  was 
a  boy,  the  Prince  of  Sulmona,  riding  a  rough 
horse  at  Naples  to  all  his  airs,  held  reals  under 
his  knees  and  toes  as  if  they  had  been  nailed 
there,  to  show  the  firmness  of  his  seat 


CHAPTER   XLIX. 

OF  AHCISMT  CUSTOMS. 

I  •Rom.D  willingly  pardon  our  people  for  ad- 
mitting no  other  pattern  or  rule  of  perfection 
than  uieir  own  peculiar  manners  and  customs, 
it  being  a  common  vice  not  of  the  vulgar  only, 
but  almost  of  all  men,  to  look  upon  their  own 
country's  &shions  as*  the  best  I  am  content 
when  they  see  Fahricius  or  Lnlius,  that  they 
look' upon  their  countenance  and  behaviour  as 
barbarous,  seeing  they  are  neither  clothed  nor 
frahioned  according  to  our  mode.  But  I  find 
&ult  with  their  especial  indiscretion  in  su^ring 
themselves  to  be  so  imposed  upon 
^d!a'n|?able    »?<*  W**"*®^  ^y  ^«  authority  o[ 

la  tbeir  drew,  the  present  cu6tom,as  every  month 
to  alter  their  opinion,  if  custom 
m  require,  and  that  tliey  should  so  vary  tbeir 
iodgment  in  their  own  particular  concern. 
When  they  wore  the  belly-pieces  of  their 
doublets  as  high  as  their  breast,  they  stiflBly 
maintained  that  th^  were    in    their  proper 

eace.   Some  years  after  they  were  dippea  down 
!tween  their  thighs,  and  then  they  laughed 


at  the  former  fashion  aa  uneasy  and  intoleraUe. 
The  new  fashion  in  use  makes  them  absolutely 
condemn  the  old  with  so  great  a  warmth,  and 
so  universal  a  contempt,  that  a  man  would 
think  there  was  a  kind  of  madness  crept  ia 
amongst  them,  that  infatuates  their  understand- 
ings to  this  strange  de^rree.  Now  seeing  that 
our  change  of  fiishions  is  so  prompt  and  sudden 
that  the  inventions  of  all  the  tailors  in  the 
world  cannot  furnish  out  new  whim-whams 
enotu^h,  there  will  often  be  a  necessity  that  the 
old  despised  ones  must  again  come  in  vogue« 
and  again  &11  into  contempt ;  and  that  the  same 
judgment  must,  in  the  space  of  fifteen  or  twenty 
years,  take  up  not  only  different,  but  contrary, 
opinions,  with  an  incredible  lightness  and  in- 
constancy. There  is  not  any  of  us  so  discreet 
that  su^rs  not  himself  to  be  gulled  with  this 
contradiction,  and  both  in  external  and  internal 
sight  to  be  insensibly  blinded. 

I  will  here  muster  up  some  old  customs  that 
I  have  in  memory;  some  of  them  the  same 
with  ours,  others  different,  to  the  end  that, 
bearing  in  mind  this  continual  variation  of 
human  things,  we  may  have  our  judgments 
clearer  and  more  firmly  settled. 

The  use  amongst  us  of  fighting  with  rapier 
and  cloak,  was  in  practice  amongst 
the  Romans  also :  SinistroM  sagis   ^ue^Sent 
involvuntfgladiosquediMtringuntf^   Romans  to 
"  They    wrapped     their     cloaks  fl«w  ''"'i 
round  the  left  arm,  and  wielded  3St 
the  sword  with  the  right,"  says 
CsBsar;  and  he  mentions  an  old  vicious  custom 
of  our  nation,  which  continues  yet  amongst  ns, 
which  is  to  stop  passengers  we  meet  upon  the 
road,  to  compel  them  to  give  an  account  who 
they  are,  and  to  take  it  for  an  injury  and  just 
cause  of  quarrel  if  they  refiiae  to  do  it' 

At  the  bath,  which  the  ancients  made  use 
of  every  day  before  they  went  to 
dinner,  and,  indeed,  as  frequently  ??!1  J*****"^ 
as  we  wash  our  hands,  they  at  dlJrSjfolT^ 
first  only  bathed  their  arms  and  dinaar. 
legs,*  but  afterwards*  and  by  a  x 
custom  that  has  continued  for  many  ages  in 
most  nations  of  the  w($rld,  they  bathed  stark 
naked  in  mixed  and  perfumed  water,  so  that  it 
became  a  mark  of  great  simplicity  of  life  to 
bathe  in  pure  water.  The  most  delicate  and 
afiecteiL  perfumed  themselves  all  over  three  or 
four  times  a  day.  They  often  caused  all  their 
hair  to  be  pulled  out,  as  the  women  of  France 
have  some  time  since  taken  up  a  &ncy  to  do 
their  foreheads. 

Quod  pectus,  quod  crura  tibi,  quod  braehia  Tcllis.* 
"  How  dott  thou  twitch  thy  breast,  thy  amw  aad  thigiM,** 

though  they  had  ointments  propw  for  that 
purpose. 

PBilotro  nitet.  aut  aeida  latet  oblita  ciittaJ» 

*'  This  in  wild-Tine  shinea ;  or  else  doth  ealk- 
Her  rank  pores  up  in  a  dry  crast  of  ehalfc.** 


>  Cesar,  De  BeUo  CMU,  \.  79. 
2  Id.,  />«  M9U»  Galties,  iv.  A. 


«  senee.,  ^^tst<  sa  . 
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They  delighted  to  lie  eoft,  and  allowed  it  for  a 
gntX  teetimoiiy  of  hardisesB,  to  lie  upon  a 
nattrasB;^  they  all  lying  upon  beds,  much 
after  the  manner  of  the  Turks  in  this  age. 

Inde  toro  pater  iBaeu  sie  omu  ab  alto.* 

"•Thon  thai  JBnais  fbom  his  bed  of  sute." 

And  *tia  said  of  the  younger  Cato,  that,  after 
the  battle  of  Pharsalia,  Iwing  entered  into  a 
melancbolic  disposition  at  the  ill  posture  of  the 
public  a£^rs,  he  took  his  food  always  sitting, 
assuming  a  strict  and  austere  course  of  life.' 
It  was  also  their  custom  to  kiss  the  hands  of 
great  persons  by  way  of  honouring  and  ca- 
ressing them:  and  meeting  with  their  equals, 
they  always  kissed  in  salutation,  as  do  the 
Venetians: 


m  dnldbav  oecula  verbiB  ;* 
»  And  kindest  woids  I  would  with  kiisss  mix.'* 

In  petitioning  or  saluting  any  great  man,  they 
used  to  lay  their  hands  upon  his  knees.  Pa- 
sicles,  the  philosopher,  brother  of  Crates,  in- 
stead of  laymg  his  hand  upon  the  knee,  laid  it 
upon  the  private  parts,  and  being  roughly 
repulsed  by  him  to  whom  he  addressed  himself, 
«  What,"  said  he ;  «•  is  not  that  part  your  own, 
as  well  as  the  other  T  *  They  used  to 'eat  their 
fruit  as  we  do,  after  dinner.  They  cleaned 
Uiemselves  after  stool  with  a  sponge,  which  is 
the  reason  that  tpongia  is  a  smutty  word  in 
Latin ;  which  sponge  was  also  &stened  to  the 
end  of  a  stick,  as  appears  by  the  story  of  him 
who,  as  he  was  led  along  to  be  thrown  to  the 
wild  beasts  in  the  sight  of  the  people,  asked 
leave  to  do  his  business,  and,  having  no  other 
way  to  dispatch  himself,  forced  the  sponge  and 
stick  down  his  own  throat,  and  choaked  him- 
self' They  used  to  terge,  after  coition,  with 
perfumed  wool : — 

At  tabi  nil  Ihciam ;  sedlou  mentula  lana.T 

They  placed  in  the  streets  of  Rome  certain 
▼essels  and  little  tubs  for  passengers  to  make 
water  in: 

Pari  ss^  lacnm  propter,  se,  ac  dolia  eurta, 
Bomno  devincti,  crodunt  eztollere  vestem.* 

They  had  collation  betwixt  meals.  There  were 
in  summer  persons  who  made  a 
thSwSelHth  business  of  selling  snow  to  cool 
aaow.  the  wine ;  and  some  there  were 

who  made  use  of  snow  in  winter, 
not  thinking  their  wine  cool  enough  even  at 
that  season  of  the  year.  The  men  of  quality 
had  their  cup-bearers  and  carvers,  and  their 
bufibons  to  make  them  sport;  they  had  their 


1  »LaQdare  aolebat  Atulas  eukdtram  qiueresisteret  oor* 
pod.    Tali  utor  etiam  senex/'  says  Beneea,  M;piaL  10& 
t  JBiuid,  ii.  2. 

•  noureh.  I4f9^Ce»o^ OUea,  c.  U. 
4  Ovid,  De  Pvntc,  iv.  9,  13. 

»  Diod.  Laertiua,  vi.  fiB. 

•  Ben0C^i;pi«<.7O. 


meat  served  up  in  winter  upon  a  sort  of  chafing 

dishes  which  were  set  upon  the 

table,  and  had  portable  kitchens  JS^^S^^l 

(of  which  I  myself  have  seen 

some),  wherein  all  their  service  was  carried 

after  them. 

Has  vobis  epulas  ha  bete,  laiui : 
Nos  olTendiiiiiir  ambulante  coena  * 
*•  Those  fisasts  to  you  may  pleasure  be, 
But  walking  suppers  suit  hot  me." 

In  summer  they  had  a  contrivance  to  bring 
fresh  and  clear  rills  through  their 
lower  rooms,  wherein  were  great  f°?K-?*'rclll 
store  of  living  fish  which  the  J^Sl 
guests  took  out  with  their  own 
hands  to  be  dressed,  every  man  according  to 
his  own  liking.'^  Fish  has  ever  had  this  pre- 
eminence, and  leeps  it  still,  that  even  great 
men  pretend  to  be  cooks  in  their  fiivour ;  and 
indeed,  the  taste  is  more  delicate  than  thst  of 
flesh,  at  least  to  me.  But  in  all  sorts  of 
magnificence,  debauchery,  and  voluptuous  in- 
ventions of  effeminacy  and  expense,  we  do,  in 
truth,  all  we  can  to  equal  theor  (for  our  wills 
are  as  corrupt  as  theirs),  but  we  want  power  to 
reach  them ;  we  are  no  more  able  to  parallel 
them  in  their  vicious,  than  in  their  virtuous, 
qualities ;  for  both  the  one  and  the  other  pro- 
ceed from  a  vigour  of  soul  which  was,  withoni 
comparison,  greater  in  them  than  in  us;  and 
souls  by  how  much  the  weaker  they  are,  by  so 
much  have  they  less  power  to  do  very  well,  or 
very  ill. 

The  place  of  honour  amongst  them  was 
the  middle.    The  name   £[oing  The  most  ho- 
before  or  following  after,  either  nounbie  place 
in  writing  or  speaking,  had  no  bJJJJIJ?* 
si^ification  of  grandeur,  as  is 
evident  by  their  writings.    They  as  readily 
said  **Oppius   and   Caesar,**  as   *«  Caesar  and 
Oppius;**   and  *«me  and   thee"  indifferently 
with  '*  thee  and  me."    Thw  is  the  reason  that 
made  me  formerly  take  notice  in  the  life  of 
Flaminius,  in  our  French  translation  of  Plo- 
tarch,  of  one  passage,  where  it  seems  as  if  the 
author,   speaking   of  the  jealousy    of  gloiy 
betwixt  tne  ^tolians  and  Romans,  as  to  the 
winning  of  a  battle  they  had  with  their  joint 
forces  obtained,  made  it  of  some  importance 
that  in  the  Greek  songs  they  had  put  the 
iEtolians  before  the  Romans;  if  there  be  no 
amphibology    in   the    words   of  the   French 
version. 

The  ladies  in  their  baths  made  no  scruple  of 
admitting  men  amongst   them, 
and  moreover  made  use  of  their  The  »«»  and 


serving-men  to  rub  and  anoint  together, 
them: 


T  Martial,  ii.  58,  IL 

*  Lucretius,  \v.  1034. 

•  Mtrtial,  vii.  48.    See  also  Seneca,  KpUt.  m 

UQr,  •*  Every  man  in  his  place,**  according  to  soma 

editions.  Beckford,  in  his  account  of  a  visit  to  the  Convent 

of  Alcobaca,  gives  a  description  of  one  of  these  interior 

fish-pools  that  he  met  with  there.  m      ^ ^^ i  ^ 
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Incuina  sneciiictUB  nigra  tibi  wrrus  altita 
Stat,  queues  caiidia  nuda  foveria  aquii,i 

■*  Whene'er  her  body  in  the  bath  she  lavea, 
Her  nalced  limbe  are  'nointed  by  men  slaves.*" 

They  powdered  themselves  with  a  certain  pow- 
der, to  moderate  perspiration. 

The  ancient  Gauls,  says  Sidonius  ApoUinaris,' 
wore  their  hair  long  before,  and  quite  short 
behind,  a  fiishion  that  begins  to  be  revived  by 
this  vicious  and  efl^mlnate  age. 

The  Romans  used  to  pay  Uie  watermen  their 
_    „  fiure  at  their  first  stepping  into 

JSd  oSSTwa.     the  boat,  which  we  never  do  tUl 
ternien  at  em-     after  landing : 
barlcinK.  ^* 

Dam  ma  cxigltar,  dam  mala  ligatur, 
Tota  abit  bora.s 

**  Wiiilst  the  fbre*s  paying,  and  tiie  mnle  is  tied, 
A  whole  boor's  tune,  at  least,  away  doth  slide." 

The  women  used  to  lie  on  that  side  the  bed 
next  the  wall ;  and  for  that  reason  they  called 
Cesar,  Spondam  Regis  Nicomedis.* 

They  took  breath  in  their  drinking,  and 
watered  their  wine : 

dais  paer  ocius 
Bestinaaet  ardentis  fblemi 
Fociua  pnatereunte  lyraphaf  • 

*•  To  eool  our  wine,  the  boy  shall  bring 
Fresh  water  from  the  limpid  spring.** 

And  the  roguish  looks  and  gestures  of  oar  lac- 
queys were  also  in  use  amongst  them. 

O  Jane  I  a  tergo  quern  nulla  ciconia  pinsit. 
Nee  manas  auriculas  imitata  est  mobilis  altas. 
Nee  lingua,  quantum  sitiat  canis  Appula,  tantum.* 

**  O  Janns !  happy  in  thy  double  fkce  I 
Safe  and  protected  from  unseen  ^maoe ! 
From  pecking  linger,  and  from  gibes  and  sneers, 
Provok*d  by  wagging  bands,  like  asses*  ears, 
From  lolling  tongue,  snob  as  the  Appulian  hound. 
Panting  with  thirst,  drops  almost  to  the  ground.** 

The  Argian  and  Roman  ladies  alwajrs 
mourned  in  white,^  as  ours  did  formerly;  and 
should  do  still,  were  I  to  govern  in  this  point 
But  there  are  whole  books  might  be  made  on 
this  subject 


CHAPTER  L. 

OF  DKMOCRITU8   AND  HBRACLITUS. 

The  judgment  is  an  utensil  proper  for  all  sub- 
jects, and  will  have  an  oar  in 

Mt?ve  iKSJ^    ^^^^y  '^""^  •  ^^^^^  ^  ^®  ''®*^" 
thing.  that,  in  these  Essavs,  I  take  hold 

of  all  occasions,    if  I  li^ht  on  a 

subject  I  do  not  very  well  understand,  I  try, 

however,  sounding  it  at  a  distance ;  and,  if  I 

find  it  too  deep  for  my  stature,  I  keep  me  on 

the  firm  shore.     And  this  knowledge,  that  a 

man  can  proceed  no  further,  is  one  effect  of  its 

virtue ;  aye,  and  one  on  which  it  prides  itself 

the  most    Sometimes,  in  an  idle  and  fi-ivo- 

1  Martial,  vii.  35.  *  Chm.  ▼.  939. 

I  Horace.  SaL  i..5, 13. 

*  Suetonius.  Itft  ^  Omot,  c  49.    Bpoitda  is  the  Latin 
word  ibr  the  inner  side  of  the  bed. 


lous  subject,  I  trv  to  find  out  matter  whereof 
to  compose  a  body,  and  then  to  prop  and  sup- 
port it  Another  while  I  employ  it  in  a  noble 
subject,  one  that  has  been  tossed  and  tumbled  by 
a  thousand  hands,  wherein  a  man  can  hardly 
possibly  introduce  any  thing  of  his  own,  the 
way  bein^  so  beaten  on  every  side  that  he  must 
of  necessity  walk  in  the  steps  of  another.  In 
such  a  case,  *tis  the  work  or  the  judgment  to 
take  the  way  that  seems  best,  and,  o?  a  thou- 
sand paths,  to  determine  that  this  or  that  was 
the  best  chosen.  I  leave  the  choice  of  my 
argumeiUs  to  Fortune,  and  take  that  she  first 
presents  me ;  they  are  all  alike  to  me ;  I  never 
design  to  go  tlirough  any  of  them ;  for  I  never 
see  all  of  any  things :  neither  do  they  who  so 
largely  promise  to  snow  it  others.  Of  a  hundred 
members  and  faces  that  every  thing  has,  I  take 
one^K)ne  while  to  look  it  over  only,  another 
while  to  ripple  up  the  skin,  and  sometimes  to 

Kinch  it  to  the  bones ;  I  give  a  stab,  not  so  wide, 
ut  as  deep  as  I  can;  and  most  frequently  like 
to  take  it  in  hand  by  some  lesB-used  light 
Did  I  know  myself  less,  I  might,  perhaps, 
venture  to  handle  something  or  other  to  tne 
bottom,  and  to  be  deceived  in  my  own  inability, 
but  sprinkling  here  one  word,  and  there  an- 
other, patterns  cut  from  several  pieces,  and 
scattered  without  design,  and  without  engaging 
myself  too  lar,  I  am  not  responsible  for  them, 
or  obliged  to  keep  close  to  my  subject,  without 
varying  it  at  my  own  liberty  and  pleasure,  and 
giving  up  myself  to  doubt  and  uncertainty,  and 
to  my  own  governing  method,  ignorance. 

AH  motion  discovers  us.  The  very  same  soul 
of  Cesar,  that  made  itself  so  conspicuous  in 
marshalling  and  commanding  the 
battle  ofPharsalia,  was  also  seen  JJ^^eSSd'fn 
as  solicitous  and  busy  in  the  softer  ail  its  motions, 
affairs  of  love.    A  man  judges  of 
a  horse  not  only  by  seeing  him  caracol  and 
exhibit  airs  in  the  riding-school,  but  by  his 
walk,  nay,  and  by  seeing  him  stand  in  the 
stable. 

Amongst  the  fiinctions  of  the  soul  there  are 
some  of  a  lower  and  meaner  form,  and  he  who 
does  not  see  her  in  those  inferior  offices,  as  well 
as  those  of  nobler  note,  is  never  fully  acquainted 
with  her;  and  peradventiire  she  is  best  dis- 
covered where  she  moves  her  own  natural  paca 
The  winds  of  the  passions  take  most  hold  of  her 
in  her  highest  flights ;  and  tlie  rather,  by  reason 
that  she  wholly  applies  herself  to,  and  exercises 
her  whole  virtue  upon,  each  particular  subject, 
and  never  handles  more  than  one  thing  at  a 
time,  and  that  not  according  to  it,  but  accord- 
ing to  herself.  Things  in  respect 
to  themselves  have  perad venture  **Jf*^****"*'j 
their  weight,  measure,  and  con-  J^ioi, ^^^ 
dition;  but  when  we  once  take  pieasca. 
them  into  us,  the  soul  forms  them 
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as  she  pleaaeei  Death  is  terrible  to  Cicero^ 
coveted  ay  Cato,  and  indifferent  to  Socrates. 
Health,  conscience,  authority,  knowledge, 
richea,  beaaty,  and  their  contraries,  do  all  strip 
themselves  at  their  entering  into  us,  and  receive 
a  new  robe,  and  of  another  fashion,  fi:om  the 
soul ;  brown,  bright,  green,  dark ;  sharp,  sweet, 
deep,  or  superficial,  as  b^  pleases  each  par- 
dcalfir  soul,  for  they  are  not  afirreed  upon  anv 
common  standard  it  forms,  rales,  or  proceed- 
^jQgSi  every  one  is  a  qneen  m  her  own  dominions. 
Let  us  th^efbre  no  rotate  excuse  ourselves  upon 
the  external  qualities  of  things:  it  belongs  to 
lis  to  give  ourselves  an  account  of  them.  Our 
good  or  ill  has  no  other  dependence  but  on 
ourselves.  'Tie  there  that  our  offerinfifs  and 
oar  vows  are  due,  and  not  to  fortune :  £e  has 
no  power  over  our  manners ;  on  the  contrary, 
they  draw  and  make  her  follow  in  her  train, 
jud  cast  her  in  their  own  mould.  Why  should 
^  not  I  judge  Alexander,  roaring 

]ifonuj«iic*>       and  dnnking  at  the  rate  he  some- 
2Sr  times  used  to  do?     Or,  if  he 

played  at  chess,  what  string  of 
his  soul  was  not  touched  by  this  idle  and  child- 
ish game?  I  hate  and  avoid  it  because  it  is 
oot  play  enough  —  that  it  is  too  grave  and 
eerioos  a  diversion ;  and  I  am  ashamed  to  lay 
out  as  much  thought  and  study  upon  that  as 
would  serve  to  much  better  uses.  He  did  not 
more  pump  his  brains  about  his  glorious  expe- 
ditioa  into  the  Indies;  and  another,  that  I  will 
Dot  name,  took  not  more  pains  to  unravel  a 
paaBa|[e  upon  which  depends  the  safety  of  all 
mankind.  To  what  a  degree  then  does  this 
ridiculous  diversion  molest  the  soul,  when  all 
het  &cuUies  shall  be  summoned  together  upon 
this  trivial  account?  And  how  fair  an  oppor- 
tnoity  she  herein  ^ives  every  one  to  know,  and 
to  miake  a  right  ludgment  of,  himself?  I  do 
not  more  thoroughly  sifl  myself  in  any  olher 
posture  than  this.  What  passion  are  we  q^- 
erapted  from  in  this  insignificant  game  ?  Anger, 
spite,  malice,  impatience,  and  a 
brtpSuTknow  ^^^^n*®**'  desire  of  getting  the 
•oneiTci.  better  in  a  matter  wherem   it 

were  more  excusable  to  be  am- 
bitious of  being  overcome :  for  to  be  eminent, 
and  to  excel  nSave  the  common  rate  in  frivolous 
thin^  is  nothing  becoming  in  a  man  of  quality 
and  honour.  What  I  say  m  this  example  may 
be  said  m  all  others.  Every  particle,  every 
employment  of  man,  does  exhibit  and  accuse 
him  equally  with  any  other. 
Deroocritus  and  fieraclitus  were  two  philo- 
sophers, of  which  the  first,  ttiink- 
■n^HwlSita  '°^  human  condition  ridiculous 
titfir  djfiereiit'*  <"><^  ^^^^  never  appeared  abroad 
htnoan.  but  with  a  jeering  and  latfghuig 

countenance:  whereas  Heraclitus, 
commiserating  that  condition  of  ours,  appeared 


always  with  a  sorrowful  look  and  tears  in 
his  eyes. 

Alter 

Ridebat,  quoties  A  limine  moTerat  anam 
Protuleratque  pedem ;  flebat  contrarius  aiter.x 

«*  One  always,  wben  be  o'er  his  Uireehold  slept, 
Laugb'd  at  tbe  world,  Uw  otber  always  wept.'* 

I  am  clearly  for  the  first  humour;  not  because 
it  is  more  pleasant  to  laugh  than  to  weep»  but 
because  it  is  more  contemptuous,  and  expresses 
more  condemnation  than  the  other;  for  I  think 
we  can  never  be  sufficiently  despised  to  our 
desert.  Compassion  and  bewailing  seem  to 
imply  some  esteem  of,  and  value  for,  the  thing 
bemoaned :  whereas  the  things  we  laugb  at  are 
by  that  expressed  to  be  of  no  ^noment  I  do 
not  think  that  we  are  so  unhappv  as  we  are 
vain,  or  have  in  us  so  much  malice  as  folly: 
we  are  not  so  fiill  ci  mischief  as  inanity,  nor  so 
miserable  as  we  are  vile  and  meaa  And  there- 
fore Diodes,  who  passed  away  his  time  in 
rolling  himself  in  his  tub,  and  made  nothing 
of  the  great  Alexander,  esteeming  us  no  better 
than  flies,  or  bladders  puffed  up  with  wind,  was 
a  sharper  and  more  penetrating,  and  conse- 
quently, in  my  opinion,  a  juster 
judge  than  Timon,  surnamed  the  £»°8*"*? 
Man-hater;  for  what  a  man 
hates  he  lays  to  heart  This  last 
was  furious  against  mankind,  passionately  de- 
sired our  ruin,  and  avoided  our  conversation  as 
dangerous,  and  proceeding  from  wicked  and 
depraved  natures:  the  otber  valued  us  so  little 
that  we  could  neither  trouble  nor  infect  him 
by  our  contagion,  and  left  us  to  herd  with  one 
another,  not  out  of  fear,  but  contempt  of  our 
society,  concluding  us  as  incapable  of  doing 
good  as  ill. 

Of  the  same  strain  was  Statilius's  answer 
when  Brutus  courted  him  to  the 
conspiracy  against CsBsar:— "He  would nSteniir 
was  satisfied  that  the  enterprise  into  tbe  con. 
was  just,  but  he  did  not  think  Jf^f  ««*i^ 
mankind  so  considerable  as   to 
deserve  a  wise  man's  concern.*''    According 
to  the  doctrine  of  Heffesias,  who  said,  **a  wise 
man  ought  to  do  nothing  but  for  himself,  for- 
asmuch as  he  only  is  worthy  of  it;"*  and  to 
that  of  Theodoras,  *'Tbat  it  is  not  reasonable 
a  wise  man  should   hazard  himself  for   his 
country,  and  endan^r  wisdom  for  a  set  of 
feols."^     Our  condition   is  as  ridiculous  as 
risible. 


CHAPTER  XLII. 

ON  THE  YANITT  OF  WORDS. 

A  RHBTORioiAN  of  timos  psst  BSid,  That  his 
profession  was  to  make  little  things  appear 
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great  This  alio  a  shoemaker  can  do ;  be  can 
make  a  great  shoe  for  a  little  ibot^  They 
The  rt  rite  would,  in  Sparta,  have  scot  Buch  a 
tone  deeeitAU.  ^How  to  be  whipped  ibr  making 
profeesion  of  a  lying  and  de- 
ceitful art;  and  I  fancy  that  Archidamas, 
who  WHS  king  of  that  country,  was  a  little 
sm'pnBed  at  me  answer  of  Thucydides,  when 
enquiring  of  him  which  was  the  better  wrestler, 
Pericles  or  he,  he  replied,  «*That  is  hard  to 
affirm ;  ibr  when  I  have  thrown  him,  he  always 
persuades  the  spectators  that  he  had  no  fall, 
and  carries  away  the  prize."*  They  who  pamt 
and  plaister  up  women,  filling  up  their  wrinkles 
and  deformities,  are  less  to  blame,  for  it  is  no 
great  loss  not  to  see  them  in  their  natural 
oomplexioo.  Whereas  these  make  it  their 
business  to  deceive  not  our  sight  .only,  but  our 
judgments,  and  to  adulterate  and  corrupt  the 
ver^  essence  of  things.  The  republics  that  have 
mamtained  themselves  in  a  regular  and  well- 
modelled  government,  such  as  those  of  Lace- 
demon  and  Crete,  had  orators  in  no  very  ^eat 
esteem.*  Aristo  did  wisely  define  rhetoric  to 
be  "a  science  to  persuade  the  people;"*  So- 
crates and  Plated  «<  an  art  to  flatter  and  deceive.'* 
And  those  who  deny  it  in  the  general  dee- 
cription,  verify  it  throughout  in  their  precepts. 
The  Mahometans  will  not  suffer  their  children 
to  be  instructed  in  it,  as  being  useless;  and  the 
Athenians,  perceiving  how  pernicious  the  prac- 
tice of  it  was,  it  being  in  their  city  of  universal 
esteem,  ordered  the  principal  part,  which  is  to 
move  aflections,  to  ne  taken  away,  with  the 
exordiums  and  perorations.  *Tis  an  engine  in- 
vented to  manage  and  excite  a  disorderly  and 
tumultuous  rabble,  and  is  never  made  use  of 
but  like  physic,  in  a  diseased  state.  In  those 
governments  where  the  vulgar  or  the  ignorant, 
or  both  together,  have  been  alKpowerfiil,  as 
in  Athens,  llhodes,  and  Rome,  and  where  the 
public  afiairs  have  been  in  a  continual  tempest 
of  commotion,  to  such  places  have  the  orators 
always  flocked.  And,  in  truth,  we  find  few 
persons  in  those  republics  who  have  pushed 
their  fortunes  to  any  great  degree  of  eminence 
without  the  assistance  of  eloquence.  Pompey, 
Cesar,  Crassus,  Lucullus,  Lentulus,  and  Me- 
tellus,  have  therein  found  their  chiefest  aid  in 
mounting  to  that  decree  of  authority  to  which 
they  did  at  last  arrive ;  making  it  of  greater 
use  to  them  than  arms,  contrary  to  the  opinion 
of  better  times;  for  L.  Volumnius,  spoiking 
publicly  in  fiivour  of  the  election  of  Q.  Fabius 
and  Pub.  Decius  to  the  consular  dignity: — 
^  These  are  men,"  said  he,  **  bom  for  war,  and 
great  in  execution ;  in  the  combat  of  the  tongue 
altogether  to  seek ;  spirits  truly  consular.  The 
subtle,  eloquent,  and  learned  are  only  good 
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for  the  city  to  make  pnetoiB  oi,  to  administer 
justice."* 

Eloquence  flooridied  most  at  Rome,  whea 
the  public  aflEairs  were  in  the   ^y,,p„^,^ 
wont  condition,  and  the  republic  ^ueuce  wa 
most  disquieted  with  civil  wars,  as  won  flovriiii- 
a  free  and  untilled  soil  bears  the  *"«  •*  **"•• 
worst  weeds.    By  which  it  would  seem  that  a 
monarchical  government  has  less  need  of  it 
Uian  any  other;  for  the  stupidity  and  fiicility 
of  the   common  people,  which  render  them 
subject  to  be  turned  and  twined,  and  led  by 
the  ears  by  this  charming  harmony  of  words, 
without  weighing  or  considering  the  truth  and 
reality  of  things  by  the  force  of  reason  ;---thiB 
facility,  I  say,  is  not  easily  found  in  a  single 
person,  and   it  is  also   more   easy,  by  good 
education  and  advice,  to  secure  him  from  the 
impression  of  this  poison.    There  never  was  any 
&mous  orator  known  to  come  out  of  Persia  or 
Macedon. 

I  have'  entered  into  this  discourse  upon  the 
occasion  of  an  Italian  I  lately  received  into  my 
service,  who  was  clerk  of  the  kitchen  to  the 
late  Cardinal  CaraflSa  till  his  death.  I  put  this 
fellow  upon  an  account  of  his 
office ;  where  he  fell  to  discourse  science  piea. 
of  this  palate-science  with  such  santiy  ruu- 
a  settleo  countenance  and  magis-  ^^^ 
terial  gravity,  as  if  he  had  been  handling  some 
profound  point  of  divinity.  He  made  a  learned 
distinction  of  the  several  sorts  of  appetites,  of 
that  which  a  man  has  before  he  be^ns  to  eat, 
and  of  those  after  the  second  and  thutl  service; 
the  means  simply  to  satisfy  the  first,  and  then 
to  raise  and  quicken  the  other  two ;  the  ordering 
of  the  sauces,  first  in  general,  and  then  pro- 
ceeded to  the  qualities  of  the  several  ingredients 
and  their  effects.  The  difference  of  salada, 
according  to  their  seasons,  which  of  them  ought 
to  be  served  up  hot,  and  which  cold  ;  the  man- 
ner of  their  garnishment  and  decoration,  to 
render  them  yet  more  acceptable  to  the  eye. 
Aller  which  he  entered  upcm  the  order  of  the 
whole  service,  full  of  weighty  and  important 
considerations : 

Nee  minimo  nne  diaerimine  refert, 
auo  fBftu  leporea,  et  quo  rallina  eecetur ;  ▼ 

«*  Nor  with  ten  criticiam  did  obeerve 
How  we  a  hare,  and  bow  a  hen,  should  carve." 

And  all  this  set  out  with  lofly  and  magnificent 
words,  the  very  same  we  make  use  of  when  we 
discourse  of  the  government  of  an  empire: 
which  learned  lecture  of  my  man  brought  this 
of  Terence  to  my  memory : 

Hoc  nlBum  est,  hoc  adustum  est,  hoc  lautum  est  pamm : 
Illud  rectd ;  ilerum  sic  memento :  sedulo 
Moneo,  qa«  possum,  pro  mea  sapientia. 
Postremo,  unquam  in  speculum,  in  patinas,  Demea, 
Inspicere  jubeo,  et  moneo,  quid  fhcto  usus  ait.* 
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-TMfl  to  too  salt,  tkislHint;  tlili  Is  too  ptala, 
That's  well,  remember  to  do  so  again. 
Thus  do  I  stin  adTise  to  have  things  fit, 
Aceordiof  to  the  talent  of  my  wit. 
And  then,  my  Oemea,  1  commaad  my  cook. 
That  into  ev'ry  dish  iie  pry  and  look, 
As  if  it  were  a  mirror,  and  go  on 
Ts  Older  all  thiaffs  as  they  should  be  done.** 

And  yet  even  the  Greeks  themselves  did  very 
much  admire  and  highly  applaud  the  order  and 
dispositioQ  that  Paulus  ^milius  observed  in 
the  feast  he  made  for  them  at  his  return  from 
Macedon.^  But  I  do  not  here  speak  of  effects; 
I  speak  of  words  only. 
I  do  not  know  whether  it  may  have  the  same 
operation  upon  other  men  that  it 
«f  aiebitecS!  ^^  Upon  me,  but  when  I  hear 
our  architects  thunder  out  their 
bombast  words  of  pilasters,  architraves,  and 
cornices,  of  the  Corinthian  and  Doric  orders, 
and  such  like  stufl^  my  imagination  is  presently 
possessed  with  the  palace  of  Apollidonius;' 
when,  after  all,  I  find  them  but  the  paltry 
pieces  of  my  own  kitchen-door. 
And  to  hear  men  talk  of  metonymies,  me- 
taphors, and  allegories,  and  other 
grammar  words,  would  not  a  man 
think  they  signified  some  rare  and 
delicate  and  exotic  form  of  speaking?  yet  these 
are  terms  which  apply  to  the  chatter  of  your 
chamber-maid. 

And  this  other  is  a  gullery  of  the  same  stamp, 
Tbo  lofty  titles  ^  ^^  ^®  omces  of  our  kingdom 
by  the  lofty  titles  of  the  Romans, 
though  they  have  no  similitude  of 
function,  and  still  less  autboritv 
or  power.  And  this,  also,  which 
I  doubt  will  one  day  turn  to  the 
reproach  of  our  present  age,  unworthily  and 
indii^rently  to  confer  upon  any  we  think  fit 
the  most  glorious  surnames  with  which  antiquity 
honoured  but  one  or  two  persons  in  several 
ages. 

Plato  carried  away  the  surname  of  Divine 
by  so  universal  a  consent  tliat  never  any  one 
repined  at  it,  or  attempted  to  take  it  from 
him.  And  yet  the  Italians,  who  pretend,  and 
with  good  reason,  to  more  sprightly  wits 
and  aoander  judgments  than  the  other  na- 
tions of  their  tune,  have  lately  honoured 
Aretio  with  the  same  title ;  in  whose  writing 
except  it  be  a  tumid  phrase  set  out  with 
some  smart  periods,  ingenious  indeed,  but  fiur- 
fetched  and  fantastic,  and  some  degree  of 
ek)quence,  I  see  nothing  above  the  ordinary 
writers  of  his  time,  so  far  is  he  from  ap- 
proaching the  ancient  divinity.  And  we  make 
nothing  of  giving  the  surname  of  Great  to 
princes  that  have  nothing  in  them '  above  a 
popular  grandeur. 


given  to  offices, 
and    illustrious 


applied  to  per- 
sons of  mean 


CHAPTER  LIl. 

or  THE  PAR8IM0MT  OF   THE  ANCIENTS. 

Atthjus  Reoulvs,  general  of  the  Roman 
army  in  Africa,  in  the  height  of  all  his  glory 
and  victories  over  the  CarUiaginians,  wrote  to 
the  Republic  to  acquaint  them  that  a  certain 
peasant,  whom  he  had  left  in  charge  of  his 
estate,  which  was  in  all  but  seven  acres  of  land, 
was  ran  away  with  all  his  instruments  of  bus* 
bandry,  entreating,  therefore,  that  they  wonkl 
please  to  call  him  home,  that  he  might  take 
order  in  his  own  affairs,  lest  his  wife  and  chil* 
dren  should  sufier.  Whereupon  the  Senate 
appointed  another  to  manage  his  business, 
caused  his  losses  to  be  made  sood,  and  ordered 
his  family  to  be  maintained  at  the  public 
expense.' 

The  elder  Cato,  returning  consul  from  Spain^ 
sold  his  war-horse,  to  save  the  money  it  would 
have  cost  in  bringing  him  back  by  sea  into 
Italy ;  and,  being  governor  of  Sardinia,  made 
all  his  visitations  on  foot,  without  other  atten* 
dant  than  one  officer  of  the  republic,  to  hold  up 
the  train  of  his  gown,  and  carry  a  censec  lor 
sacrifices;  and,  K>r  the  most  part,  carried  hia 
mail  himself.  He  bragged  that  he  had  never 
worn  a  gown  that  cost  above  ten  crowns,  nor 
had  ever  sent  above  ten-pence  to  the  market 
for  one  d8y*s  provisions;  and  that,  as  to  his 
country-houses,  he  had  not  one  that  was  rough- 
cast on  the  outside.^ 

Scipio  ^milianus,  after  two  triumphs  and 
two  consulships,  went  an  embassy  with  no  more 
than  seven  servants  in  his  train.^  'Tis  said  that 
Homer  had  never  more  than  one,  Plato  three* 
and  Zeno,  founder  of  the  sect  of  Stoics,  none  at 
all*  Tiberius  Gracchus  was  allowed  but  five- 
pence-halfpenny  a  day  when  employed  on  a 
mission  about  the  public  afikirs,  and  being  at 
that  time  the  greatest  man  of  Rome.^ 


>  Plvtaidi.  Lift  ^  Pmmhit  JBrniOmt,  e.  15. 

>  The  fpsder  who  desires  to  be  acquainted  with  the  mar- 
vels of  this  palaoe,  and  with  Apollidonlus  who  built  it  by 
uMfie  art,  must  read  the  first  chanter  of  the  second  book  of 
,amsdis  de  Omuiy  and  the  second  chapter  of  the  fourth  book. 

s  Val.  Max.  iv.  4.  0. 
«  PJatardi,  in  viU,  e.  S. 

15 


CHAPTER  LIII. 

or    A    8ATINO    OP    CJESAR. 

Ir  we  would  sometimes  bestow  a  little  consi- 
deration upon  ourselves,  and  employ  that  time 
in  examming  our  own  abilities  which  we  spend 
in  prving  into  other  men's  actions,  and  discover- 
in?  things  without  us,  we  should  r^on  perceive 
of  how  infirm  and  decaying  materials  this  fabric 
of  oun  is  composed.    Is  it  not  a 
singuUr  testimony  of  imperfection   Man*s  imper- 
that  we  cannot  establish  our  sa-   '^''^  ISTtSs 
tisfiiction  in  any  one  thing,  and   'nconsta^y  ot 
that  even  our  own    fancy  and  bis  desires, 
desire  should  deprive  us  of  the 


•  Val.  Max.  iv.  8. 13. 

•  Beneca,  Conwtat.  ad  HeMam,  b.  IS. 

T  Plutarch,  in  the  Life  of  Tiberins  Gracchus,  cap.  4.  But 
here  Montaif(oe  misemploys  this  passafe,  which  makea 
nothing  fbr  his  purpose ;  for  Plutarch  there  says,  ezpreas- 
ly,  that  this  little  sura  was  allowed  to  Tiberius  Graodms 
purely  to  vex  and  mortiiy  him. 
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power  to  choose  what  is  most  proper  and  useful 
ibr  us?  A  very  good  proof  of  this  is  the  great 
dispute  that  has  ever  been  amongst  the  philoso- 
phers of  finding  out  what  is  man's  sovereign 
good  —  a  dispute  that  continues  ^et,  and  will 
eternally  continue,  without  solution  or  agree- 
uent 

Dum  abest  quod  avemua,  id  exuperare  videtur 
Cetera ;  post  aliud,  cum  oontigit  iUud,  avemas, 
£t  sitis  nqua  tenet.^ 

••Still  with  deviit  through  Fancy's  refiona  toat. 
We  aeelt  new  Joys,  and  prise  the  absent  most." 

Whatever  it  is  that  &lls  within  our  knowledge 
and  possession,  we  find  it  satisfies  not,  and  we 
fitill  pant  after  things  to  come,  and  unknown ; 
and  these  because  the  present  do  not  satiate  us ; 
not  that,  in  my  judgment,  they  have  not  in  them 
wherewith  to  do  it,  but  because  we  seize  them 
with  a  weak  and  ill- regulated  hold. 

Nam  cum  vidit  hie,  ad  victum  qus  flagitat  usus, 
Et  per  qun  pognent  vitam  coniiistero  tiitam, 
Omnia  jam  forme  mortalibus  esse  parata ; 
Diviiiis  homines,  et  honnru,  ct  laude  potentes 
AfDuere,  aique  bona  natoriim  excellore  fama; 
Nee  minus  case  dnmi  cuiquam  tanien  anxia  corda, 
Atque  animum  infestis  co(ri  servire  querelis: 
IntcUexit  ibi  vitium  vas  etiiccre  ipsum, 
Oniniaque,  illins  vitio,  cornimpere  intus, 
Uu«  collata  foris  et  eommoda  queque  venirent.* 

*  For  when  he  saw  all  things  that  had  regard 
To  lifers  subsistence  Tor  mankind  prepar'd, 
riiat  men  in  wealth  and  honours  did  abound. 
rtiBt  with  a  noble  race  thrsir  Joys  were  crowned; 
That  yet  they  gri>an*d,  with  cares  and  fears  oppreaa'd. 
Each  finding  a  disturber  in  liis  breast ; 
He  then  perceived  tlie  fhult  lay  hid  in  man. 
In  whom  the  bane  of  his  own  bliss  began.** 

Our  appetite  is  irresolute  and  fickle,  it  can 
neither  keep  nor  enjoy  anv  thing  as  it  should. 
Man,  concluding  it  to  be  the  fault  of  the  thin^ 
he  is  possessed  of,  fills  himself  with,  and  feeds 
himself  upon,  the  idea  of  things  he  neither 
knows  nor  understands,  to  which  Tie  devotes  his 
hopes  and  his  desires,  paying  them  all  reverence 
and  honour,  according  to  the  saying  of  Csesar : 
Communi  fit  vitio  natures,  ut  invisU^  latilanti' 
bus  atque  incognitu  rebus  magia  confidamus^ 
vehementiusaue  exterreamur}  ^  *Tis  the  com- 
mon vice  or  nature  that  we  have  the  most 
confidence  in,  and  the  greatest  fear  of,  tilings 
unseen,  concealed,  and  unknown.** 


CHAPTER  LIV. 

OF   VAIN  8UBTLETIJB8. 

Thbrb  are  a  sort  of  little  knacks  and  frivolous 
subtleties  from  which  men  sometimes  expect  to 
derive  reputation  and  applause;  as  the  poets, 

who  compose  whole  poems  with 
oddSIiey."       every  line  beginning  with  the 

same  letter.  We  see  the  shapes 
of  eggs,  globes,  wings,  and  hatchets,  cut  out  by 


>  Laeret.  iii.  1005.  *  Lueret.  vi.  0. 

«  /><  BelUt  Civil  a.  4. 

4  Alexander  tks  Ortat.   Bee  Quintilian,  iL  90 ;  who,  bow- 
0fer,  mentioiii  amail  peas,  aot  millet. 


the 


the  measure  of  their 


ancient  Greeks  by 
verses,  making  them  longer  or  shorter,  to  re- 
present such  or  such  a  fij^re.  Much  in  this 
manner  did  he  spend  his  time  who  made  it  his 
business  to  compute  into  how  many  several 
wuys  the  letters  of  the  alphabet  roi^ht  be  trans- 
posed, and  found  out  that  incredible  nuoiber 
mentioned  in  Plutarch.  I  am  mightily  pleased 
with  the  humour  of  him  who,  living  a  man 
brought  before  him  that  had  learned  to  throw 
a  grain  of  millet  with  such  dexterity  as  nover 
to  miss  the  eye  of  a  needle :  and  being  after- 
wards desired  to  ^ive  something  for  the  reward 
of  60  rare  an  attainment,  pleasantly,  and  in  my 
opinion  ingeniously,  ordered  several  bushels  of 
the  same  grain  to  be  delivered  to  him,  that  he 
might  not  want  wherewitlial  to  exercise  so 
famous  an  art.^  *Tis  a  strong  evidence  of  a 
weak  judgment  when  men  approve  of  things 
for  their  being  rare  and  new,  or  where  virtue 
and  usefulness  are  not  conjoined  to  recommend 
them. 

I  come  just  now  from  playing  with  my  own 
family  at  who  could  find  out  the 
most  things  that  were  in  use  only  instanoea  of 
in  the  two  extremes:  as  Sire,  keS^u^b^  the 
which  is  a  title  fiven   to  the    twoextremi- 

freatest  person  in  the  nation,  the  ties, 
inff,  ana  also  to  the  vulgar,  as 
pedlars  and  mechanics,  but  never  to  any  de- 
gree of  men  between.  The  women  of  great 
quality  are  all  called  Mtxdam,  inferior  gentle- 
women, Mademoi»eUe,  and  the  meaner  sort  of 
women.  Madam,  as  the  first  The  canopy  of 
state  over  tables  is  not  permitted  but  in  the 
palaces  of  princes  and  in  taverns.  Democritus 
said  that  gods  and  beasts  had  sharper  senses 
than  men,  who  are  of  a  middle  form."  The 
Romans  wore  the  same  habit  at  funerals  and 
at  feasts. 

It  is  certain  that  extreme  fear  and  extreme 
ardour  of  courage  do  equally  trouble  and  relax 
the  stomach.  The  nickname  of  Trembling, 
with  which  they  surnamed  Sancho  XII.,  King 
of  Navarre,  informs  us  that  valour  will  cause 
a  trembling  in  the  limbs  as'  well 
as  fear.  Those  who  were  arming  ^J^IJSd 
him  or  some  other  of  a  like  by  fcar  and  by 
nature,  tried  to  compose  him,  by  ^J^S*'**'^* 
representing  as  less  the  danger  he  ^^ 
was  ffoing  to  cnga^  himself  in :  **  You  under- 
stand me  ill,"  said  he ;  '*  for  could  my  flesh 
know  the  danger  my  coura^  will  presently 
carry  it  into,  it  would  sink  down  to  the 
ground.'*  The  fiiintness  that  surprises  us  from 
n-igidity  or  dislike  in  the  exercises  of  Venus  arc 
also  occasioned  by  a  too  violent  desire  and  an 
immoderate  heat  Extreme  cold  and  extreme 
heat  boil  and  roast  Aristotle  says  that  sows, 
of  lead  melt  and  run  with  cold  in  the  extremity 
of  winter  as  well  as  with  a  vehement  beat.' 


•  Plutarch,  ds  PlaeUU.  PUbu.  iv.  10. 
«  Aristotle,  dt  Mirab.  .OhscmL,  whose  expranions,  bow. 
ever,  do  not  convey  exactly  Montaigne*i  lotoipratation  of 
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Dceire  and  satiety  fill  all  the  gradauons  above 
aad  below  pleasure  with  paizL 
Witdomaod  Stupidity  aiid  wisdom  meet  at 
laiDto^^Bame  the  same  centre  of  sentiment  and 
ends.  resolution   in   the   sufiering  of 

human  mishaps :  the  wise  control 
and  triumph  over  ill,  the  others  know  it  not 
These  la^  are,  as  a  man  may  say,  on  this  side 
of  misfortune,  the  others  are  beyond  them ; 
who,  alter  having  well  weighed  and  considered 
their  qualities,  measured  and  judged  them  what 
they  are,  by  virtue  of  a  vi^rous  soul,  leap  out 
of  their  reach.  They  disdain  and  trample  them 
under  foot,  bavin?  a  solid  and  well  fortified 
Goul,  against  which  the  darts  of  fortune  coming 
to  strike,  they  must^of  necessity  rebound  and 
blunt  themselves,  meeting  with  a  body  upon 
which  they  can  fix  no  impression ;  the  ordinary 
ftod  middle  conditions  of  men  are  lodged  betwixt 
these  too  extremes,  consisting  of  such  who 
perceive  evils,  feel  them,  and  are  not  able  to 
support  them.  Infancy  and  decrepitude  meet 
in  the  imbecility  of  the  brain;  avarice  and 
profusion  in  the  same  thirst  and  desire  of  getting. 
A  man  may  say,  with  some  colour  of  truth, 
that  there  is  an  abecedarian  ig- 
norance that  precedes  knowledge, 
and  a  doctoral  iterance  t^iat 
comes  after  it ;  an  ignorance  which  knowledge 
creates  and  begeta^  as  she  dispatches  and  destroys 
the  first  Of  simple  understandings,  little  i/i- 
quisitive,  and  little  instructed,  are  made  good 
The  fltncoB  of  Christians,  who  by  reverence  and 
plain  under-  obedience  implicitly  believe,  and 
Cbrirt"***!**  *'®  constant  in  tlieir  belief.  In 
lani  y.  ^^  moderate  understandings,  and 
the  middle  sort  of  capacities,  error  of  opinions 
is  forgot  They  follow  the  appearance  of  the 
first  sense,  and  have  some  colour  of  reason  on 
their  side,  to  impute  our  walking  on  in  the  old 
beaten  path  to  simplicity  and  stupidity, —  l 
mean  in  us  who  have  not  mformed  ourselves  by 
study.    The  higher  and  nobler 

peatert^^mta  ^"^^  ^^^^  ^^^  "^^  clear- 
uie  comptetest  ^h^$  make  up  another  sort 
ChriBtians.  of  true  believers,  who  by  a  long 
and  religious  investigation  have 
obtiiined  a  clearer  and  more  penetrating  light 
into  the  Scriptures,  and  have  discovered  the 
mysterious  and  divine  secret  of  our  ecclesiastical 
polity.  And  yet  we  see  some  who  have  arrived 
to  Ibis  last  stage  in  the  second,  with  marvellous 
fruit  and  confirmation,  as  to  the  utmost  limit  of 
Christian  intelligence,  and  enjoying  their  victory 
with  great  spiritual  consolation,  humble  ac- 
knowled^ent  of  the  divine  fitvour,  exemplary 
reformation  of  manners,  and  singular  moaesty. 
1  do  not  intend  with  these  to  rank  some  others, 
who,  to  clear  themselves  from  all  suspicion  of 
their  former  errors,  and  to  satisfy  us  that  they 
are  sound  and  firm  to  us,  render  themselves 
extremely  indiscreet  and  unjust  in  the  carrying 
on  our  cause,  and  by  that  means  blemish  it 
with  infinite  reproaches  of  violence  and  oppres- 
sion. The  simple  peasants  are  good  pKsople, 
ud  80  are  the  philosophers,  or,  as  we  call 


them  now-apdays,  men  of  strong 
and  clear  reason,  whose  souls  are  The  mere 
enriched  with  an  ample  provision  the^nosopher 
of  useful    science.    The    mon-  good  men. 

frels,  who  have  disdained  the 
rst  form  of  the  ignorance  of  letters,  and 
have  not  been  able  to  attain  the  other  (sitting 
betwixt  two  stools,  as  1  and  a  great  many 
more  of  us  do),  are  dangerous,  foolish,  and 
troublesome;  these  are  they  that  disturb  the 
world.  And  therefore  it  is  that  I,  for  my  own 
part,  retreat  as  ranch  as  I  can  towards  my  first 
and  natural  station  whence  I  so  vainly  attempted 
to  advance. 

The  vulgar  and  purely  natural  poetry  has  in 
it  certain  proprieties  and  graces, 
by   which   she    may   come  into   Popular  poetry 
some  comparison  with  the  greatest  JoTiuf  inost 
beauty  of  poetry  perfected    by  perfect, 
art ;  as  is  evident  in  our  Gascon 
villanelles,  and  the  songs  that  are  brought  us 
frotn  nations  that  have  no  knowledge  of  any 
manner  of  science,  nor  so  much  as  the  use  of 
writing.    The  indifferent  and  middle  sort  of 
poetry  betwixt  the  two  is  despised,  of  no  value, 
honour,  or  esteem. 

But  seeing  that  the  ice  being  once  broke, 
and  a  path  laid  open  to  the  &ncy, 
I  have  found,  as  it  commonly         po^ry"?. 
falls  out,  that  what  we  make         tolerable, 
choice  of  for  a  rare  and  difiicult 
subject,  proves  to  be  nothing  so,  and  that  after 
the  invention  is  once  warm  it  finds  out  an 
infinite  number  of  parallel  examples.    I  shall 
only  add  this  one  —  that  were 
these  Essays  of  mine  considerable  ^^l^J?'^, 
enough  to  deserve  a  criticism,  it  Euayg. 
migiit  then,  I  think,  fiill  out  that 
they  would  not  much  take  with  common  and 
vulgar  capacities,  nor  be  very  acceptable  to  the 
rarer  and  more  eminent;  for  the  first  would 
not  understand  them  enough,  and  the  last  too 
well ;  and  so  tliey  might  hover  in  the  middle 
region. 


CHAPTER  LV. 


OF  SMELLS. 


It  has  been  reported  of  others,  as  well  as  of 
Alexander  the  Great,*  that  their 
sweat    exhaled    an    odoriferous      ^oS^d " 
smell,  occasioned  by  some  very      anaffreeabte 
uncommon    and     extraordinary      fmeil. 
constitution,  of  which  Plutarch 
and  others  have  been  inquisitive  into  the  cause. 
But  the  ordinary  constitution  of  human  bodies 
is  quite  otherwise,  and  their  best  condition  is  to 
be  exempt  from  smells.    Nay,  tlie  sweetness 
even  of  the  purest  breaths  has  nothing  in  it 
of  greater  perfection  than  to  be  without  any 


1  Platarcb,  in  vitA^  c.  1. 
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ofiensive  ranell,  like  those  of  healthful  children ; 
which  made  Plantus  say, — 

Mulier  tam  bene  olet,  ubi  nihil  oleU 
**  The  befft  odour  in  a  woman  is  not  to  mell  at  alL** 

A  nd  such  as  make  use  of  exotic 
JjJJJJJ^JJJ^  ^  perfumes  are  with  good  reason  to 
■uapicion.  be  suspected  of  some  natural  im- 

perfection, which  they  endeavour 
by  these  odours  to  conceal.'  Whence  the  an- 
cient poets  said  that  to  smell  well  was  to  stink. 

Kidea  not,  Goraeine,  nil  olentes : 
Bf  alo,  quam  bene  olere,  nil  olare.* 

«*  Deeanae  thou,  Ooradnut,  still  dost  go 
With  musk  and  ambergrease  perAimed  ao, 
We  under  thy  contempt,  fbrsooth,  must  fall ; 
I'd,  rather  than  smell  sweet,  not  smell  at  all.** 

And  elsewhere,    ' 

Poathume«  non  bene  olet,  qni  bene  semper  olet.« 

"•  He  does  not  in  reality,  smell  well 
Who  always  of  perfumes  does  smell.*' 

I  am,  nevertheless,  a  great  lover  of  pleasant 
smells,  and  as  much  abominate  the  ill  ones, 
which  also  I  reach  at  a  greater  distance,  I  think, 
than  other  men : 

Namqiie  sagaeius  nnus  odoror, 
Poljpiis.  an  gravis  hlrsutis  eubet  hircus  in  alls, 
Uuain  caois  aoer,  ubi  lateat  sua.* 

Of  smells,  the  most  simple  and  natural  seem  to 
me  the  most  pleasing.  And  let  the  ladies  look 
to  this,  for  *ti8  chiefly  their  concern.  In 
an  age  of  the  darkest  barbarism,  the  Scythian 
women,  after  bathing,  were  wont  to  powder 
and  crust  the  face,  and  the  whole  body,  with 
a  certain  odoriferous  drug,  growing  in  their 
country;  which  being  washed  off,  when  they 
were  about  to  have  fiimiliarity  with  men, 
made  them  perfumed  and  sleek.  'Tis  not  to 
be  believed  how  strangely  all  sorts  of  odours 
cleave  to  me,  and  how  apt  my  skin  is  to  imbibe 
them.  He  that  complains  of  Nature,  that  she 
has  not  furnished  mankind  with  a  vehicle  to 
convey  smells  to  the  nose,  had  no  reason ;  for 
they  convey  it  themselves;  especially  in  me, 
for  my  very  mustachios,  which  are  large,  per- 
form that  office ;  if  I  but  touch  them  with  my 
gloves  or  handkerchief,  the  smell  will  remain  a 
whole  day :  they  tehow  where  I  have  been.  The 
close,  luscious,  devouring,  glowing  kisses  of 
youthful  ardour  lefl,  in  my  former  days,  a 
sweetness  upon  my  lips  for  several  hours  after. 
And  yet  I  have  ever  found  myself  very  little 
subject  to  epidemic  diseases,  that  are  caught 
either  by  conversing  with  the  sick,  or  bred  by 
the  contagion  of  the  air ;  I  have  escaped  from 
those  of  my  time,  of  which  there  have  been 


several  sorts  in  our  cities  and  armies.  We  read 
of  Socrates  that,  though  he  never  departed  from 
Athens  during  the  frequent  plagues  that  infested 
that  citv,  he  was  the  only  man  that  was  never 
infected.* 

Physicians  might  (I  believe),  if  they  would, 
extract  more  uses  from  odours  than  they  do; 
for  I  have  often  observed  that  they  cause  an 
alteration  in  me,  and  work  upon  my  spiriu 
according  to  their  several  virtues ;  which  makes 
me  approve  of  what  is  said,  namely,  that  the 
use  of  incense  and  perfumes  in   The  origin  of 
churches,  so  ancient,  and  so  uni-  the  use  uf 
versally  received  in  all  nations  JJJJJJ||^" 
and  religions,  was  intended  to 
cheer  us,  and  to  rouse  and  purify  the  senses,  the 
better  to  fit  us  for  contemplation. 

I  could  have  been  glad,  the  better  to  judge 
of  it,  to  have  tasted  ofthe  culinary  art  of  those 
cooks  who  had  so  rare  a  way  of  ^^ 

seasoning  exotic  odours  with  the  JJfih  5Sri£^ 
relish  of  meats ;  as  it  was  parti-  rous  drugs, 
cularly  observed  in  the  service  of 
the  King  of  Tunis,^  who,  in  our  days,  landed  at 
Naples,  to  have  an  interview  with  Charles  the 
emperor.    His  meats  were  stuffed  with  odorife- 
rous drugs,  to  that  degree  of  expense  that  the 
cookery  of  one  peacock  and    two  pheasants 
amounted  to  a  hundred  ducats,  to  dress  them 
after  their  ^shion.    And  when  the  carver  came 
to  cut  them  up,  not  only  the  dining-room,  but 
all  the  apartments  of  his  palace,  and  the  adjoin- 
ing streets,  were  filled  with  a  fragrant  vapour, 
which  was  some  time  dissipating. 

My  chief  care  in  choosing  my  lodging  is 
always  to  avoid  a  thick  and  stinking  air;  and 
those  beautiful  cities,  Venice  and  Paris,  very 
much  lessen  the  kindness  I  have  for  them,  the 
one  by  the  offensive  smell  of  her  marshes,  and 
the  other  of  that  of  her  dirt 


1  MuttlUrU,  1.  a  116.    The  text  has  *•  rsete  olet.** 

•  "  Btill  to  h*i  nvat,  still  to  be  drest, 

As  you  were  going  to  a  feast. 
Still  to  be  powder'd,  still  perfum'd, 
^Lady,  it  is  to  he  presum'd. 
Though  art's  hid  causes  are  not  Iband, 
All  is  not  sweet,  all  is  not  sound," 
lays  Ben  Jonson. 

•  Martial,  vi.  25.4. 


CHAPTER  LVI. 


OF  P1ULTSR8. 


I  PROPOSE  formless  and  undetermined  fancies, 
like  those  who  publish  subtle  questions  to  be 
after  disputed  upon  in  the  schools,  not  to  estate 
lish  truth,  but  to  seek  it ;  I  submit  them  to  the 
better  judgments  of  those  whose  office  it  is  to 
regulate,  not  my  writings  and  actions  only,  but 
moreover  my  very  thoughts.  Let  what  1  here 
set  down  meet  witli  correction  or  ifpplause,  it 
sliall  be  of  equal  welcome  and  utility  to  me, 
myself  before-hand  condemning  it  tor  absurd 
and  impious,  if  anything  shall  be  found,  through 


«  MartiaU  il.  IS.  14. 

•  Horace,  Epod,  12,  4.  The  meaning  ofthe  quotation  Is 
ezpressod  generally  in  the  preecuing  sentence. 

*  Ijaertius,  in  vuA. 

^  Muley-Hasman,  who  landed  at  Naples  in  iM3,  to  implore 
ibr  a  second  time  the  aid  of  Charles  v.  aguinat  his  revolted 
suldecta.  I1ie  emperor,  however,  was  not  there.  In  chap^ 
8,  of  the  second  book,  Montaigne,  in  again  refcrriof  to  tlus 
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ignorance  or  inadvertency,  set  down  in  this 
&p9ody,  contrary  to  the  holy  resolutions  and 
prescrifyts  of  the  Apostolical  and  Roman  Catho- 
lic Chorcb,  in  which  I  was  bom,  and  in  which 
I  will  die.'  And  yet,  always  submitting  to  the 
authority  of  their  censure,  who  have  an  absolute 
power  over  me,  I  thus  temerariously  venture  at 
every  thinff,  as  upon  this  present  subject 

I  don*t  know  whether  I  am  deceived  or  not; 
but  since,  by  a  particular  ^vour  of  the  Divine 
bounty,  a  certain  form  of  prayer 
Faur-nopter.  a    has  been  prescribed  and  dictated 
SriS™  to  ui,  word  for  word,  from  the 

ottghioon.  mouth  of  God  himself,  I  have 

sunUytouM.  ever  been  of  opinion  that  we 
ought  to  have  it  m  more  frequent 
oee  than  we  have,  and,  if  I  were  worthy  to 
advise,  at  sitting  down  to,  and  rising  from,  our 
tables,  at  our  rising  and  going  to  bed,  and  in 
every  particular  act  wherein  prayer  is  wont  to 
be  introduced,  I  would  have  Christians  alwajrs 
make  use  of  the  Lord's  prayer;  if  not  tltat 
prayer  alone,  yet,  at  least,  that  prayer  always. 
The  Church  may  lengthen  or  alter  prayers 
according  to  the  necessity  of  our  instruction, 
for  I  know  very  well  that  it  is  always. the  same 
in  substance,  and  the  same  thing.  But  vet 
euch  a  preference  ought  to  be  given  to  that 
prayer  that  the  people  &ouId  have  it  continually 
in  their  mouths;  for  it  is  most  certain  that  all 
necessary  petitions  are  comprehended  in  it,  and 
that  it  is  infinitelv  proper  for  all  occasions.  'Tis 
the  only  praver  i  use  in  all  places  and  circum* 
stances,  and  what  I  still  repeat  instead  of 
changing ;  whence  it  also  happens  that  I  have 
no  other  by  heart  but  that 
It  just  now  comes  into  my  mind  whence 
we  should  derive  that  error  of 
Men  ought  not  having  recourse  to  God  in  all  our 
MNndK"  designs  and  enterprises,  to  call 
ttntij  upon  au  him  to  oor  assistance  in  all  sorts 
occauons.  ^  al&irs,  and  in  all  places  where 

our  weakness  stands  in  need  of 
support,  without  considering  whether  the  occa- 
sion be  just,  or  otherwise ;  and  to  invoke  his 
name  and  power,  in  what  condition  soever  we 
are,  or  action  we  are  engaged  in,  how  vicious 
soever.  He  is,  indeed,  our  sole  and  only  pro- 
tector, and  can  do  all  things  for  us :  but,  though 
be  is  pleased  to  honour  us  with  his  paternal 
care,  be  is,  notwithstanding,  as  just  as  he  is 
p)od  and  mighty,  and  does  oflener  exercise  his 
justice  than  his  power,  and  fiivours  us  according 
to  that,  and  not  according  to  our  petitions. 

Plato,  in  his  Laws,  makes  out  three  sorts  of 
belief  injurious  to  .the  gods;  ^that  there  is 
none ;  that  they  concern  not  themselves  about 
human  afiairs;  and  that  ihev  never  reject  or 
deny  anything  to  our  vows,  onerings,  and  sacri- 
fices." The  first  of  these  errors,  according  to 
his  opinkm,  did  never  continue  rooted  in  any 
man,  from  his  infoncy  to  his  old  age;  the  other 
twov  be  Gonfeases,  men  might  be  mtinate  in. 


;iolli«  Ulb-tinM, 
•r  thui  dnpter,  of  htiag 
lb* 


•eennrf.  on  aoonoiit 
with  clw  iKsrcqr  of 


God's  justice  and  his  power  are  inseparable, 
and  'tis  therefore  in  vain  we  invoke  his  power 
in  an  unjust  cause.  We  must  have  our  souls 
pure  and  clean,  at  that  moment 
at  least  wherein  we  pray  to  him,  The  aoui  noac 
and  purified  from  all  vicious  pas-  ^^;»Yt  nTvs 
sbns,  otherwise  we  ourselves  pre-  to  God. 
sent  him  the  rods  wherewith  to 
chastise  us.  Instead  of  repairing  any  thing  we 
have  done  amiss,  we  double  the  wickedness  and 
the  offence,  when  we  ol^  to  him,  to  whom  we 
are  to  sue  for  pardon,  an  affection  full  of  irreve- 
rence and  hatred.  Which  makes  me  not  very 
apt  to  applaud  those  whom  I  observe  to  be  so 
frequent  on  their  knees,  if  the  actions  nearest 
the  prayer  do  not  give  me  some  evidence  of 
reformation. 

Bi,  noctornoa  adulter 
Tempora  Stntonioo  velas  adoperta  cucuUo.* 

•*  With  nigbt  adulteries  diigraced  and  foul. 
Thou  sbad'st  tliy  foilty  forebiMul  with  a  eo«4.** 

And  the  practice  of  a  man  that  mixes  devotioa 
with  an  execrable  life  seems  in  some  sort  even 
more  to  be  condemned  than  that  of  a  man  con- 
Ibrmable  to  his  own  propension,  and  dissolute 
throughout:  and  for  that  reason  it  is  that  our 
church  denies  admittance  to,  and  communion 
with,  men  obstinate  and  incorrigible  in  any 
kind  of  wickedness.  We  pray 
only  by  custom,  and  for  fashion's  Sjf 'oJ,?^,, 
sake;  or  rather,  we  read  and  feahiooMke* 
pronounce  our  payers  aloud,  Wameablo. 
which  is  no  better  than  a  hypo- 
critical show  of  devotion.  And  I  am  scandalissed 
to  see  a  man  make  the  sign  of  the  cross  thrice 
at  the  benedicite,  and  as  oflen  at  another's 
flaying  gnce  (and  the  more,  because  it  is  a  sign 
I  have  in  great  veneration  and  constant  use, 
even  when  I  yawn),  and  to  dedicate  all  the 
other  hours  of  the  day  to  acts  of  malice,  avarice, 
and  injustice :  one  hour  to  God,  the  rest  to  tlie 
devil,  as  if  by  commutation  and  consent  'Tis 
a  wonder  to  me  actions  so  various  in  themselves 
succeed  one  another  with  such  an  uniformity 
of  method  as  not  to  interfere  nor  suffer  any 
alteration,  even  upon  the  very  confines  aiid 
passes  from  the  one  to  the  other.  What  a  pro- 
di^ous  conscience  must  that  be  that  can  be  at 
quiet  within  itself,  whilst  it  harbours  under  the 
same  roof,  with  so  agreeing  and  so  calm  a 
society,  both  the  crime  and  the  judge ! 

A  man  whose  whole  meditation  is  contimially 
working  upon  nothing  but  lechery,  which  he 
knows  to  be  so  odious  to  God,  what  can  he 
say  when  he  comes  to  speak  to  him?  He 
reforms,  but  immediately  rails  into  a  relapse. 
If  the  object  of  the  divine  justice,  and  the  pre- 
sence of  his  maker,  did,  as  he  pretends,  strike 
and  chastise  his  soul,  how  short  soever  the  re- 
pentance might  be,  the  venr  fear  of  ofiending 
that  infinite  majesty  would  so  often  present 
itself  to  his  imagination  that  be  would  soon 
see  himself  master  of  those  vkes  that  are  moet 

BaiiM;  but  the  laqulsiUon  toufc  no  aolieeor  tha  flMtUti 
•  IttTcnai.  viii.  144.  Digitized  by  tiOOglC 
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natural  and  habitual  in  him.    But 

w»»«  'J®  "•*■*    what  shall  we  say  of  those  who 
think  of  the  ..       .    .        ..•'  ^..-. 


prayers  of 
those  who 


settle  their  whole  course  of  life 

upon  the  profit  and  emolument 
jSl^vtlor  of  "inf  which  they  know  to  be 
habitfl.  mortal !    How  many  trades  and 

vocations  have  we  admitted  and 
countenanced  amongst  us,  whose  very  essence 
is  vicious!  And  he  that  opening^  himself  to 
me  voluntarily  told  me  that  he  had  all  his  life- 
time professed  and  practised  a  religion,  in  his 
opinion,  damnable  and  contrary  to  tliat  which 
he  had  in  his  heart,  only  to  preserve  his  credit 
and  the  honour  of  his  employments,  how  could 
his  courage  suffer  so  infamous  a  confession! 
What  can  men  say  to  the  divine  justice  upon 
this  subject!  Their  repentance  consisting  in  a 
visible  and  manifest  reformation  and  restitution, 
they  lose  the  colour  of  alleging  it  both  to  God 
and  man.  Are  they  so  impudent  as  to  sue  for 
remission  without  satisfaction  and  without  peni- 
tence ?  I  look  upon  these  as  in  the  same  con- 
dition with  the  first:  but  the  obstinacy  is  not 
there  so  easy  to  be  overcome.  This  contrariety 
and  volubility  of  opinion,  so  sudden  and  violent 
as  they  pretend,  is  a  kind  of  miracle  to  me. 
They  present  us  with  the  state  of  an  indigestible 
anxidty  and  doubtfulness  of  mind. 

It  seemed  to  me  a  fiintastic  and  ridiculous 
imafifination  in  those  who,  these  late  years  past, 
used  to  reproach  every  man  whom  they  knew  to 
be  of  any  extraordinary  parts,  and  at  the  same 
time  made  profession  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
religion,  that  it  was  but  outwardly ;  maintain- 
ing, moreover,  to  do  him  honour,  forsooth,  that, 
whatever  he  might  pretend  to  the  contrary,  he 
could  not  but  in  his  heart  be  of  their  reformed 
opinion.  An  untoward  disease,  that  a  man 
should  be  so  rivetted  to  his  own  belief  as  to 
fiincy  that  no  man  can  believe  otherwise  than 
as  he  does;  and  yet  worse  in  this,  that  thev 
should  entertain  so  vicious  an  opinion  of  such 
parts  as  to  think  that  any  man  so  qualified 
should  prefer  any  present  advantage  of  fortune 
before  the  hope  of  eternal  happiness,  or  the 
fear  of  eternal  damnation.  They  may  believe 
me:  could  anything  have  tempted  my  youth, 
the  ambition  of  the  danger  and  difficulties  in  the 
late  commotions  had  not  been  the  least  motives. 
It  is  not  without  very  good  reason,  in  my 

opinion,  that  the  church  interdicts 
''?'^»  «J^ ''^^      the  promiscuous,  indiscreet,  and 


Psaioui  ought 
to  be  sung. 


irreverent  use  of  the  holy  and 
divine  Psalms,  with  which  the 
Holy  Ghost  inspired  King  David. 
We  ought  not  to  mix  God  in  our  actions  but 
with  the  highest  reverence  and  caution.  That 
poetry  is  too  sacred  to  be  put  to  no  other  use 
than  to  exercise  the  lunsfs  and  to  delight  our 
ears.  It  ought  to  come  ^m  the  soul,  and  not 
from  the  tongue.  It  is  not  fit  that  a  'prentice 
in  his  shop,  atnongst  his  vain  and  frivolous 
thoughts,  should  be  permitted  to  pass  away  his 
time,  and  divert  himself  with  such  sacred  things. 
Neither  is  it  decent  to  see  the  Holy  Bible,  the 
rule  of  our  worship  and  belief,  tumbled  up  and 


down  a  hall  or  a  kitchen.  They  were  formerly 
mysteries,  but  are  now  become  sports  and  re- 
creations. 'Tie  a  study  too  serious  and  too 
venerable  to  be  cursorily  or  slightly  turned 
over.  The  reading  of  the  Scripture  ought  to 
be  a  temperate  and  premeditated  act,  and  to 
which  men  should  always  add  this  devout  pre- 
face, sursum  corda,  preparing  even  the  body  to 
so  humble  and  composed  a  gesture  and  counte- 
nance as  shall  evidence  their  veneration  and 
attention.  Neither  is  it  a  book  (or  every  one 
to  handle,  but  the  study  of  select  men  set  apart 
for  that  purpose,  and  whom  Almighty  God  has 
been  pleased  to  call  to  that  office  and  sacred 
fiinction :  the  wicked  and  ignorant  blemish  iL 
'Tis  not  a  story  to  tell,  but  a  history  to  reve- 
rence, fear,  and  adore.  Are  not  they  then 
amusing  persons  who  think  they  have  rendered 
it  palpable  to  the  people  by  translating  it  into 
the  people's  tongue  ?  Does  the  understanding 
of  all  therein  contained  only  stick  at  words  1 
Shall  I  venture  to  say,  fiirther,  that,  by  coming 
so  near  to  understand  a  little,  they  are  much 
wider  of  the  whole  scope  than  before?  A  total 
ignorance,  and  wholly  depending  upon  the 
exposition  of  other  and  qualified  persons,  was 
more  instructive  and  salutary  than  this  vain 
and  verbal  knowledge,  the  nurse  of  temerity 
and  presumption. 

And  I  believe,  fiirther,  that  the  liberty  every 
one  has  taken  to  disperse  the  sacred  Writ  into 
so  many  idioms,  carries  with  it  a  great  deal 
more  of  danger  than  utility.  The  Jews,  Ma- 
hometans, and  almost  all  others,  have  espoused 
and  revere  the  language  wherein  their  laws 
and  mysteries  were  first  conceived,  and  have 
expressly,  and  not  without  colour  of  reason, 
forbid  the  version  or  alteration  of  them  into 
any  other.  Are  we  assured  that  in  Biscay  and 
in  Brittany  there  are  competent  judges  enough 
of  this  afmir  to  establish  this  translation  into 
their  own  language  1  The  universal  church 
has  not  a  more  difficult  and  solemn  judgment 
to  make.  In  preaching  and  speaking  *tis  dif^ 
ferent;  for  here  the  interpretation  is  vague, 
unrestrained,  variable^  and  aisconnected. 

One  of  our  Greek  historians  does  justly 
accuse  the  age  he  lived  in  for  that  the  secrets 
of  the  Christian  religion  were  dispersed  into 
the  hands  of  every  mechanic,  to  expound  and 
argue  upon  according  to  his  own  &ucy;  and 
that  we  ought  to  be  much  ashamed,  we  who 
by  God's  especial  favour  enioy  the  purest 
mysteries  of  piety,  to  suflfer  them  to  be  pn>- 
fened  by  the  ignorant  rabble ;  considering  that 
the  Gentiles  expressly  forbade  Socrat«s,  Plato, 
and  the  other  sages,  to  inquire  into,  or  so  much 
as  to  mention,  the  things  committed  only  to 
the  priests  of  Delphos;  saying  moreover  that 
the  factions  of  princes,  upon  theological  sub- 
jects, are  armed  not  with  zeal,  but  with  fiiry ; 
that  zeal  springs  from  the  divine  wisdom  and 
justice,  and  governs  itself  with  prudence  and 
moderation;  but  degenerates  into  hatred  and 
envy,  producing  tares  and  nettles  instead  of 
corn  and  wine,  when   conducted  by  human 
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paaions.  And  it  was  truly  said  by  another, 
who,  advising  the  Emperor  Theodoeios,  told 
him  that  disputes  did  not  so  much  rock  the 
;»cbisros  of  the  church  asleep  as  it  roused  and 
animated  heresies;  that  therefore  all  conten- 
tions and  logical  disputations  were  to  be  avoided, 
and  men  abeolutely  to  acquiesce  in  the  pre- 
licriptB  and  formulas  of  faith  established  by  the 
ancients.  And  the  Emperor  Andronicus  ^  having 
overheard  eorae  great  men  at  high  words  in 
his  palace  with  I^podius,  about  a  point  of  ours 
of  great  importance,  rebuked  them  severely, 
aod  even  threatened  to  cause  them  to  be  thrown 
into  the  river  if  they  did  not  desi.^t.  The  very 
women  and  children,  now-a-day^  take  upon 
them  to  school  the  oldest  and  most  experienced 
men  about  the  ecclesiastical  laws :  whereas  the 
first  of  those  of  Plato  forbids  them  to  inquire 
90  much  as  into  the  reason  of  civil  laws,  which 
were  to  stand  instead  of  divine  ordinances. 
And  allowing  the  old  men  to  confer  amongst 
themselves,  or  with  the  magistrate*  about  those 
things,  he  adds,  provided  it  be  not  in  tlie 
presence  of  younff  or  profane  persons. 

A  bishop'  has  left,  m  writing,  that,  at  the 
other  end  of  the  world,  there  is  an  island,  by 
the  ancients  called  Dioscorides,  abundantly 
fertile  in  all  sorts  of  trees  and  fVuits,  and  of 
an  exceeding  healthful  air,  the  inhabitants  of 
which  are  Christians,  having  churches  and 
altars  adorned  only  with  crucifixes,  without 
any  other  images;  great  observers  of  &8ts  and 
feasts;  exact  payers  of  their  tithes  to  the 
priest;  and  so  chaste  that  none  of  them  ia  per- 
mitted to  have  to  do  with  more  than  one  woman 
in  his  life.  As  to  the  rest,  so  content  with 
their  condition  that,  environed  with  the  sea, 
they  know  nothing  of  navigation;  and  so 
simple  that  they  understand  not  one  syllable  of 
the  religion  they  profess,  and  wherein  they  are 
90  devout.  A  thmg  incredible  to  such  as  do 
not  know  that  the  pa^ns,  who  are  so  zealous 
idolators,  know  nothmg  more  of  their  gods 
than  their  bare  names  and  their  statues,  xhe 
ancient  beginning  of  Menalippus,  a  tragedy  of 
Euripides,  ran  thus: 

Jupiter,  for  that  name  alone, 

Of  what  thou  art,  to  me  is  known. 

I  have  seen  also,  in  my  time,  some  men^s 
.^  writings    found    &ult   with    for 

JjJjJ"^        bein^  purely  human  and  philo- 
b7  iueic  sophical,  withoot  any  mixture  of 

divinity;  and  yet  he  would  not 
be  without  reason  on  his  side  who  should,  on 
the  contrary,  say  that  divine  doctrine,  as  Queen 
and  Regent  of  the  rest,  better  keeps  her  state 


1  A»dromitiu  O^mnena.  Bee  Nicetas,  ii.  4,  who,  how- 
ever, dont  not  my  a  wont  about  Lapodius. 

lOwriua.  Biebop  of  Silvee,  in  Algarrea,  author  of  the 
work  entitled  de  Metms  ft»ti§  Emmanu«U$  Regis  lauitQni^. 
Bat  It  it  from  the  Bleur  Ooiilart,  his  translator,  and  not 
nwn  Owtrios  himself,  that  Montaigne  has  quoted  what  bo 
»^il«  ui  about  the  inhabitants  of  the  island  Dioseondta.  The 
nrsl  edition  of  Uie  Baaay.  piibitnfaed  in  15Ha,  contains 
noUiinf  upon  the  subject,  for  Goulart's  translation  did  not 
appear  till  1501.  When  our  author  says  that  the  Dioecoridans 
"  weie  so  disste  that  none  of  thorn  were  permitted  to  have 


apart;  that  she  ought  to  be  sovereign  through^ 
out,  not  subsidiary  and  snfihigan;  and  tmit, 
perad venture,  grammatical,  rhetorical,  aiHl  lo- 
gical examples  may  elsewhere  be  more  suitably 
chosen,  and  also  the  arguments  for  the  stage, 
and  public  entertainments,  than  from  so  sacred 
a  matter;*  that  divine  reasons  are  considered 
with  greater  veneration  and  attention  when  by 
themselves,  and  in  their  own  proper  style,  than 
when  mixed  with,  and  adapted  to,  human  dis» 
courses;  that  it  is  a  fault  much  more  often 
observed,  that  the  divines  write  too  humanly, 
than  that  the  humanists  write  not  theologically 
enough.  Philosophy,  savs  St.  Chrysostom,  has 
long  been  banished  the  holy  schools  ajs  a  hand- 
maid altogether  useless,  and  thought  unworthy  • 
to  peep,  so  much  as  in  passing  by  the  door, 
into  the  sanctum  of  the  divine  doctrine;  the 
human  way  of  speaking-  is  of  a  much  lower 
form,  and  ought  not  to  clothe  herself  with  the 
dignity,  majesty,  and  authority  of  divine  elo- 
quence. I  leave  him,  verbis  induciplinatisf'  to 
talk  of  fortune,  destiny,  accident,  good  and 
evil,  the  gods,  and  other  such  like  phrases, 
according  to  his  own  humour;  I,  for  my  part, 
propose  &ncies  merely  human  and  my  own 
simply  as  human  fimcies,  and  separately  con- 
sidered, not  as  determined  by  an  ordinance  from 
heaven,  incapable  of  doubt  or  dispute ;  matter 
of  opinion,  not  matter  of  &ith ;  things  which 
I  discourse  of  according  to  my  own  capacity, 
not  what  I  believe  according  to  God;  after  a 
laical,  not  clerical,  and  yet  always  a  very 
religious,  manner,  as  children  propose  their 
essays,  instructable,  not  instructing. 

And  it  were  as  rational  to  affirm  that  an 
edict  enjoining  all  ])eople  but  such  as  are  public 
professors  of  divinity  to  be  very  reserved  in 
writing  of  religion  would  carry  with    it    a 
colour  of  utility  and  justice ;  and  me,  amongst 
the  rest,  to  hold  my  prating.    I 
have  been  told  that  even  those  ^^'^  "««« 
who  are  not  of  our  church  do  SSSi  in  *!i>S. 
nevertheless,  amongst  themselves,  mon  discouree. 
expressly  forbid  the  name  of  God 
to  be  used  in  common  discourse ;  not  so  much 
as  by  way  of  interjection,  exclamation,  assertion 
of  a  truth,  or  comparison;  and  I  think  them 
in  the  right    And  upon  what  occasion  soever 
we  call  upon  God  to  accompany  and  assist  us, 
it  ought  always  to  be  done  with  the  greatest 
reverence  and  devotion. 

There  is,  as  I  remember,  a  passage  in  Xeno- 
phon,  where  he  tells  us  that  we 
ought  so  much  the  more  seldom   ^om**ra*^ed* 
to  call  upon  God,  by  how  much  to,  a^  why. 
it  is  hard  to  compose  our  souls  to 


to  do  with  more  than  one  woman  in  their  lives,"  he  misap- 
prehends the  meaning  of  Goulart,  who  says,  conformably  to 
the  Latin  of  Osorius  (iiii«m  tantum  uxorem  duevnt),  that 
they  marry  only  one  wife,  simply  indiratiiig  that  polygamy 
was  not  permitted  among  tliem,  they  boi  ng  Chrirt ian«.  The 
modem  name  of  this  island  is  8oci)tora  (in  ibe  Red  Sea),  a 
name  which  retains  some  vestiges  of  its  ancient  appellation. 
See  Baylfl*s  DieL,  in  the  article  Dioaeoridet. 
'  >  Plutarch,  On  Lwo,  « 

4  "In  vulgar  and  ujihallowed  lermi.'*    St.  August.,  De 
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aach  a  degree  of  Galmneaa,  penitencj,  and 
devotion  as  it  ought  to  be  in  at  such  a 
time,  otherwise  our  prayers  are  not  only  vain 
and  fhiitlesa,  but  vicious  in  themselves.  ^For- 
give us  our  trespasses,  as  we  forgive  them  that 
trespaas  against  us;"  —  what  do  we  mean  by 
this,  but  that  we  present  him  a  soul  free  from 
all  imooour  and  revenge?  And  yet  we  make 
nothing  of  invoking  Uod*s  assistance  m  our 
vices,  and  inviting  him  to  our  unjust  designs. 

Qoa,  nial  Mdnetit,  n«|aeu  coaunlttere  diHi.i 

*«  Which  only  to  the  toi»  apftrt, 
TlMu  hatt  the  dariiif  to  impert.** 

The  covetous  man  prays  for  the  conservation  of 
his  vain  and  superfluous  riches ;  the  ambitious 
for  victory,  and  the  conduct  of  his  fortune ;  the 
thief  calls  God  U>  his  assistance  to  deliver  him 
from  the  dangers  and  difficulties  that  obstruct 
his  wicked  designs,  or  returns  him  thanks  for 
tiie  fiicility  he  has  met  with  in  robbing  a  poor 
peasant  At  the  door  of  a  house  Uiey  are 
going  to  scale,  or  break  into  by  force  of  a 
petard,  men  &11  to  prayers  for  success,  having 
their  heads  and  hopes  full  of  cruelty,  avarice, 
and  lust 

Roe  if  itur.  quo  cu  JoTia  aarem  impellera  tentae. 
Die  agenduin  fltaio :  proh  Jupiter  I  o  bone,  clnmet, 
Jupiter!  at  aeie  non  damet  Jupiter  ipee?* 

**  lliie,  then,  intended  fbr  Jore^t  prirate  ear« 
Talre  courafe,  and  let  boneet  Staius  hear. 
Defend  ua,  mis hty  Jove  1  will  he  exclaim,    , 
And  will  not  Jove  cry  out  in  hie  own  namer* 


Marguerite,  Queen  of  Navarre,  tells  of  a 
young  prince  (whom,  though  she  does  not  name, 
is  easily  enough,  by  his  great  quality,  to  be 
known),  who,  ^ing  upon  an  amorous  assig- 
nation to  lie  with  an  aidvocate*s  wife  of  Parts, 
his  way  thither  being  through  a  church,  he 
never  passed  that  holy  place,  going  to,  or 
returning  from,  this  godly  exercise,  but  he 
always  kneeled  down  to  pray.  In  what  he 
would  implore  the  divine  favour,  his  soul  being 
lull  of  such  virtuous  meditations,  I  leave  others 
to  judge.  Yet  this  she  instances  for  a  testimony 
of  singular  devotion.'  But  this  is  not  the  only 
proof  we  have  that  women  are  not  altogether 
fit  to  treat  of  tbeol(^ical  matters. 

A  true  praver,  and  religious  reoonciling  of 
ourselves  to  God,  cannot  enter  into  an  impure 
soul,  subjected  at  the  time  to  the  dominion  of 
Satan,  lie  who  calls  God  to  his  assistance, 
whilst  in  the  pursuit  of  vice,  does  as  if  a  cut- 
purse  should  call  a  magistrate  to  help  him,  or 
like  those  who  introduce  the  name  of  God  to 
the  attestation  of  a  lie. 

Tadto  mala  voca  msuio 
Ooncipimua.4 

*«In  whiepen  oft  we  ^nllty  prayera  do  make.** 

>  Peiaiua,  ii.  4. 

*  lb.  ii.  91. 

•  HeftmrntroH,  Day  3.  Novel  85,  where,  however,  the 
prince  it  represented  aa  etopping  to  pray  only  oa  hia 
ntum :  a  diacriminating  devotion. 

*  Lucan,  v.  104. 

•  **Bow gnat," eays  8tBaca,(J>M.  10) **is  Chs  tbOg aT 


There  are  few  men  who  durst  publish  to  the 
world  the  prayera  they  make  to  God  :* 

Baud  euivia  promptum  eat,  munnurque,  hninilenqae 

■usurros 
ToUere  de  templia,  at  aperto  vivere  voto." 

"  Few  are  there  in  the  temple's  dally  erowd 
Who  acorn  euch  trieka,  and  think  and  wiah  alovd.** 

And  this  is  the  reason  why  the  Pythagoreans 
would  have  them  always  public,  to  be  heard  by 
every  one,  to  the  end  they  might  not  prefer 
indecent  or  unjust  petitions,  as  he  did, 

**  Qare  cum  dixit,  Apollo ! 
Labra  movet,  mctuene  audiri :  **palchra  Lavema, 
Da  mihi  fltllere,  da  juatum  eanctunique  videri ; 
Noetem  peocatia,  et  ftaudibue  olyiee  nubem.**  ^ 

**  Who  with  loud  voice  pronoonc'd  Apollo's  name; 
But  when  Ihe  followina  prayen  he  prpferr'd, 
Scarce  moves  hie  lips  fiir  fear  of  beins  heanL 
'  Beauteous  Lavema,  my  petition  hear ; 
Let  me  with  truth  and  sanctity  appear: 
Oh  I  giva  me  to  deceive,  and  with  a  veil 
Of  darknasi  and  of  night,  my  crimes  oooeeal  !** 

Theffods  did  severely  punish  the  wicked  prayera 
of  C&ipus  in  grantmg  them.  He  had  prayed 
that  his  children  might  amon^  themselves  de- 
termine the  succession  to  his  throne  by  arms; 
and  was  so  miserable  as  to  see  himself  taken  at 
his  word.  We  should  not  pray  that  all  things 
fall  out  as  our  will  would  have  them,  but  Uiat 
our  will  should  subserve  what  is  just  and  right 
We  seem  in  truth  to  make  use  of  our  prayen 
aj9  a  kind  of  gibberish,  and  as  those  do  who 
employ  holy  words  in  sorceries  and  magical 
operations;  and  as  if  we  made  account  the 
benefit  we  are  to  reap  from  them  depended 
upon  the  contexture,  sound,  and  jingle  of 
words,  or  upon  the  composing  of  the  counte- 
nance. For  having  the  soul  contaminated  with 
concupiscence,  not  touched  with  repentance, 
or  comforted  by  any  late  reconciliation  with 
Almighty  God,  we  go  to  present  him  such 
words  as  tiie  memory  suggests  to  the  tongue, 
and  hope  thence  to  obtain  the  remission  of 
our  sins.  There  is  nbtliin^  so  easy,  so  gentle, 
and  so  favourable,  as  the  divine  law:  she  calls 
and  invites  us  to  her,  guilty  and  abominable 
as  we  are ;  extends  her  arms,  and  receives  as 
into  her  bosom,  foul  and  polluted  as  we  at 
present  are,  and  are  for  the  future  to  be.  But 
then,  in  return,  wc  are  to  look  upon  her  with 
a  pleased  eye,  we  are  to  receive  this  pardon 
with  gratitude  and  submission,  and,  for  that 
instant  at  least  wherein  we  address  ourselves  to 
her,  to  have  the  soul  angry  with  its  faults,  and 
at  defiance  with  those  passions  that  seduced 
her  to  ofiend.  Neither  the  gods  nor  good 
men  (says  Plato")  will  accept  the  present  of  a 
wicked  man. 


mankind!  they  whisper  the  moet  ezaeraUe  prayera  to  tha 
Goda,  and  if  any  inartal  lend  an  ear  they  are  silent  for  ftar 
men  should  know  what  they  mutter  to  the  Deity.** 

•  Paniua,  ii.  6. 

V  Horaea,  Ef.  1. 1Q»  fit. 
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I  si  tetint  i 
Non  sumptuoM  blandior  bostia, 
MolUvit  aversos  Penates, 
farre  pio,  et  saliente  inica.i 

«*The  piooa  ofTriof  of  a  pieee  of  breads 
If  by  para  taandfl  upon  the  altar  laid, 
Tban  coatly  beeatomba  will  better  pleaae 
Th*  dflfended  gods,  and  tJieir  juat  wrath  appease.** 


CHAPTER  LVII. 

OF  AGS. 

I  gjjuiot  approve  of  the  proportion  we  settle 
upon  ooraelves,  and  the  space  we 

Unaeif.  Bce  that  the  sages  contract  it 

very  much,  in  comparison  of  the 
eommon  opinion.  '^What,**  said  the  younger 
Cato  to  those  who  would  stay  his  hand  fimra 
killing  himself^  **am  I  now  of  an  age  to  be 
reproached  that  I  go  out  of  the  world  too 
Boonl"  And  yet  he  was  but  eight  and  forty 
years  old.'    lie  thought  that  to  be  a  mature 

•  and  competent  age,  considering  how  few  arrive 
to  it  And  8a<£  as,  soothing  their  thoughts 
with  what  they  call  the  course  of  nature,  pro- 
mise to  themselves  some  years  beyond  it,  might 
have  some  reason  to  do  so,  could  they  be  privi- 
leged from  the  infinite  number  of  accidents  to 
which  they  are  by  natural  subjection  exposed, 
aod  which  may  at  any  moment  interrupt  this 
oatural  course  they  look  forward  to.  What  an 
idle  conceit  it  is  to  expect  to  die  of  a  decay  of 
strength,  which  is  the  last  effect  of  the  eztremest 

'  age,  and  to  propose  to  ourselves  no  shorter 
lease  of  life  than  that,  considering  it  is  a  kind 
of  death  of  all  others  the  most  rare,  and  very 
hardly  seen?  We  call  that  only  a  natural 
death,  as  if  it  were  contrary  to  nature,  to  see  a 
man  break  his  neck  with  a  fall,  be  drowned  in 
shipwreck,  or  snatched  away  with  a  pleurisy 
or  the  phigue,  and  as  if  our  ordinary  condition 
of  hfe  did  not  expose  us  to  these  and  many 
nxire  inoonvenieiices.  Let  us  no  more  flatter 
oQivelves  with  these  fine-sounding  words:  we 
cwght  rather  to  call  that  natund  which  is 
ooQimon  and  oniversaL 
To  die  of  old  age  is  a  death  rare,  extraordi- 
nary, and  singular,  and  therefore 
^atiy'^  80  much  less  natural  than  the 
ra^rand       Others.    *Tis   the  last  and  ex- 

.  eitraonUnary.  tremest  sort  of  dying,  and  the 
more  remote  the  less  to  be  hoped 
for.  It  is  indeed  the  boundary  of  life,  beyond 
which  we  are  not  to  pass :  which  the  law  of 
oature  has  pitched  for  a  limit  not  to  be  ex- 
ceeded. But  to  last  till  then  is  withal  a  privi- 
lege she  is  rarely  seen  to  give  u&  'Tis  a  lease 
Bhe  only  signs  by  particular  favour,  it  may  be, 
to  one  only,  in  the  space  of  two  or  three  ages; 
•nd  then  with  a  pass  to  boot,  to  carry  him 


through  all  the  traverses  and  difiiculties  die  has 
strewed  in  the  way  of  this  long  career.  And 
therefore  my  opinion  is  that  when  once  forty 
years  old,  we  should  consider  it  as  an  age  to 
which  very  few  arrive :  for,  seeing  that  men  do 
not  usually  proceed  so  fiir,  it  is  a  sign  that  we 
are  pretty  weU  advanced ;  and  since  we  have 
exce^ed  the  ordinary  bounds,  which  make  the 
just  measure  of  life,  we  ought  not  to  expect  to 
go  much  fiirther.  Havin|[  escaped  so  many 
precipices  of  death,  wheremto  we  have  seen 
so  many  other  men  fitll,  we  should  acknow* 
led^e  that  so  extraordinary  a  fortune  as  that 
which  has  hitherto  rescued  us  from  those  im- 
minent perils,  and  kept  us  alive  beyond  the 
ordinary  term  of  living,  is  not  likely  to  continue 

^is  a  fault  in  our  very  jtws  to  contain  this 
error  that  a  man  is  not  capable 
of  managing  his  estate  till  he  The  defiset  of 
be  five  and  twenty  years  old,  JJj,{f„'J*^^*"^ 
whereas  he  will  have  much  ado  late  in  life 
to   manage    his   life    so    long,   before  tbejr 
Augustus  cut  off  five  years  firom  ^^^^J^ 
the  ancient  Roman  standard,  and  ment  of  uieir 
declared  that  to  be  thirty  years  ««*»«• 
old  was  sufficient  fer  a  judge.* 
Servius  Tullius  relieved  the  knights  of  above 
seven  and  forty  years  of  age  from  the  fatigues 
of  war  ;^  Augustus  dismissed  them  at  forty-five. 
Though  methinks  men  should  hardly  be  sent  to 
the  fire-side  till  &ve  and  fifty,  or  sixty  years  of 
age.    I  should  be  of  opinion  that  our  employ- 
ment should  be  as  long  as  possible  extended 
for  the  public  good:  I  find  the  fault  on  the 
other  side,  that  they  do  not  employ  us  early 
enough.    This  emperor  was  arbiter  of  the  whole 
world  at  nineteen,  and  yet  would  have  a  man 
to  be  thirty  before  he  could  decide  a  dispute 
about  a  gutter. 

For  my  part  I  believe  our  souls  are  adult  at 
twenty  as  much  as  they  are  ever 
like  to  be,  and  as  capable  then  J^Jt^yeaS 
as  ever.    A  soul  that  has  not  by  of  age. 
that  time  given  evident  earnest 
of  its  force  and  virtue  will  never  after  come  to 
proof.    Natural  parts  aod  excellences  produce 
what  they  have  of  vigorous  and  fine  within 
that  term,  or  never: 

Bk  I'eepine  nou  plef|ae  qaand  iiai, 
A  peoe  que  picque  jamai,* 

as  they  sa^  in  Dauphiny.    Of  all  the  great 
human  actbns  I  ever  heard  or 
read  of,  of  what  sort  soever,  I  ^i^^^ 
have  observed,  both  in  former  finest  actioDa. 
ages  and  our  own,  more   per- 
formed before  thirty  tlian  after;  and  oft-times 
in  the  lives  of  the  same  men.    May  I  not  con* 
fidently  instance  in  those  of  Hannibal  and  his 
great  competitor  Scipio?    The  better  half  of 
their  lives  they  lived  upon  the  glory  they  had 


*  Roracs,  CML  iU. ».  H. 
•Baeiootaa,te«lc<,c.lS. 


*  Aulue  Gelllus,  z.  S&         , 

•  "  If  tlie  tliora  prieks  not  wben  it  tot 
ever  wlU  at  aU."  Digitized  by 
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acquired  in  their  youth;  great  men  after,  'tis 
true,  in  comparison  of  others,  but  by  no  means 
in  comparison  of  themselves.  As  to  myself,  I 
am  certain  that  since  that  age  both  my  un- 
derstanding and  my  constitution  have  rather 
decayed  than  improved,  retired  rather  than 
advanced.  *Tis  possible  that  with  those  who 
make  the  best  use  of  their  time  knowledge  and 
experience  may  grow  up  and  increase  with 
their  years;  but  the  vivacity,  quickness,  steadi- 
ness, and  other  qualities,  more  our  own,  of 
much  greater  importance,  and  much  more 
essential,  languish  and  decay. 

(Jbi  Jam  validis  quassatum  est  viribus  cvi 
CorpiiB,  et  obtusis  eeciderunt  viribus  artua, 
Claudicat  ingenium,  delirat  linguaqae,  meneqae.^ 

*•  When  once  the  body*a  ahaken  by  time's  rage, 
The  blood  and  vifltur  ebbing  into  age. 
No  more  the  mind  its  former  strength  displays, 
But  every  sense  and  fkculty  decaya." 


Sometimes  the  body  firtst  submits  to  age,  some- 
times the  soul ;  and  I  have  seen  men  enough 
who  had  got  a  weakness  in  tlieir  brains  before 
either  in  their  le^  or  stomach:  and  by  how 
much  the  more  it  is  a  disease  of  no  great  pain 
to  the  infected  party,  and  of  obscure  symptoms, 
so  much  greater  the  danger  is. 

And  for  this  reason  it  is  that  I  complain  of 
our  laws;  not  that  they  keep  us  too  long  to 
our  work,  but  that  they  set  us  to  work  too 
late.  Methinks,  considering  the  frailty  of 
life,  and  the  many  natural  and  ordinary 
wrecks  to  which  it  is  exposed,  we  should 
not  give  so  large  a  portion  of  it  to  idleness, 
either  in  childhood  or  in  apprenticeship  to 
the  world. 


1  Laeret^  iii.  452. 


'*<'N'^^'»^^^^«^V\A^/>^/^V^^^^^^<»^ 
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CHAPTER  I. 

OF  THE   INCONSISTEirCT   OF   OUR   ACTIONS. 

Those  who  make  it  their  business  to  observe 
human  actions  never  find  themselves  so  much 
puzzled  in  any  thing  as  bow  to  reconcile  and  set 
them  before  the  world  in  a  self-consistent  light 
and  reputation;  for  they  are  generally  such 
strange  contradictions  in  themselves  that  it 
seems  almost  impossible  they  should  proceed 
from  one  and  the  same  person.  One  while  we  find 
young  Marius  the  son  of  Mars,  and  another  time 
the  son  of  Venus.*  Pope  Boniface  the  Eighth, 
it  is  said,  crept  into  the  papal  throne  like  a  fox, 
reigned  like  a  lion,  and  died  like  a  dog.  And 
who  could  believe  it  to  be  the  same  Nero,  that 
perfect  image  of  all  cruelty,  who,  in  the  begin- 
ning of  his  reign,  having  the  sentence  of  a 
condemned  man  brought  to  him  to  sign,  cried 
out,  "O,  that  I  had  never  been  taught  to 
write !"'  So  much  it  went  to  his  heart  to  con- 
demn a  man  to  death.  The  history  of  every 
nation  is  s>o  full  of  such  examples,  and  all  men 
are  able  to  produce  so  many  to  themselves, 
either  from  their  own  conduct  or  observation, 
Irresolution  ^^^  ^  °^"  wonder  to  see  men  of 
the  most  com.  sense  give  themselves  the  trouble 
naiar^''^**^""'  of  sorting  these  pieces,  and  en- 
na  are.  deavouring  to  reconcile  such  con- 

tradictions ;  especially  when  irresolution  appears 
to  me  t9  be  the  most  common  and  manifest  vice 
of  our  nature ;  witness  the  famous  verse  of  the 
comedian  Publius: 

Malum  consilium  est,  quod  mutari  non  poiest.i 
**lliat  counsePs  bad  that  will  admit  no  change.** 


1  Plutarch,  in  viOi. 
s  Seneca,  />«  c/emeatia. 


There  seems  indeed  some  possibility  of  form- 
ing a  judgment  of  a  man  from  the  habitual 
features  of  his  life,  but,  considering  the  natural 
instability  of  our  manners  and 
opinions,  I  have  often  thought  The  difficulty 
even  the  best  authors  a  little  ^L^^chlSc'lre 
mistaken  in  so  obstinately  endea-  of  men  ?n  ^g? 
vouring  to  mould  us  into  any  nermi. 
consistent  and  solid  contexture. 
They  choose  some  general  air,  and  according  to 
that  arrange  and  interpret  all  the  actions  of  a 
man,  of  which,  if  some  be  so  stiff  and  stubborn 
that  they  cannot  bend  or  turn  them  to  any 
uniformity  to  the  rest,  they  then,  without  fur- 
ther ceremony,  impute  them  to  dissimulation. 
Augustus  has,  nevertheless,  escaped  those  gen- 
tlemen ;  for  there  was  in  him  eo  apparent,  so 
sudden,  and  so  continued  a  variety  of  action, 
throughout  the  whole  course  of  his  life,  that  he 
has  slipt  away  clear  from  the  boldest  judges. 
For  my  part,  1  am  with  much  more  difficulty 
induced  to  believe  in  a  man's  consistency  than 
in  any  other  virtue  in  him ;  while  there  is  no- 
thing I  so  readily  believe  as  his  inconsistency : 
and  whoso  will  meditate  upon  the  matter  closely 
and  abstractedly  will  agree  with  me.  Out  of 
all  antiquity  'twould  be  difficult  to  produce  a 
dozen  men  who  have  formed  their  lives  to  one 
certain  and  fixed  course,  which  is  the  principal 
design  of  wisdom ;  for,  says  one  of  the  ancients,* 
to  comprise  it  all  in  one  word,  and  to  contract 
all  the  rules  of  human  life  into  one,  *<  It  is  to 
toil!,  and  not  to  loi//,  always  the  same  thing:  I 
shall  not  descend,"  contimjies  he,  "to  add,  pro- 
vided the  v>iU  be  just,  for  if  it  be  not  so,  it  is 


'  Ex  PmbUi  mimis.,  Apud.  Aul. 
*  Seneca,  £^UL  XOtized  by 
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impoasible  it  should  be  always  one.*'  I  have, 
indeed,  ibnnerly  learnt  that  vice  is  nothing  but 
irre^larit^  and  want  of  measure,  and  therefore 
'tis  impossible  to  fix  consistency  to  it.  'Tis  a 
saying  of  Demosthenes,*  ^  that  the  beginning 
of  all  virtue^  is  consultation  and  deliberation ; 
the  end  and  perfection,  consistency."  If,  by  rea- 
son, we  were  to  resolve  on  any  certain  course, 
we  should  pitch  upon  the  best,  but  nobody  has 
thought  of  it : 

Qand  petiit,  spernit;  repetit,  quod  ntiper  omtoit; 
JBituat,  et  viue  diKonvenit  ordine  toto.* 

"  He  now  despive*  what  be  late  did  crave. 
And  what  be  latft  uevlected  now  would  have : 
He  fluctuates,  and  flies  from  tbat  to  thie. 
And  bis  whole  life  a  contradiction  it." 

Our  ordinary  practice  is  to  follow  the  incli- 
nations of  our  appetite,  which  way  soever  they 
guide  us,  whether  to  the  right 
«^  ofSSr  *  or  to  the  left,  upwards  or  down- 
condurt.  on  wards,  just  according  as  we  are 
what  founded,  wafted  by  the  breath  of  occasion. 
We  never  meditate  what  we  would  have  till  the 
instant  we  have  a  mind  to  it ;  and  change  like 
tbat  little  creature  which  takes  its  colour  from 
what  it  is  laid  upon.  What  we  but  iust  now 
pnnnsed  to  ourselves,  we  immediately  alter, 
and  presently  return  to  it  again ;  'tis  nothing 
bat  shifting  and  inconstancy : 

Docimur,  nt  nervie  alienia  mobile  lignnm.s 

"  Like  tops  with  leathern  thongt  we're  whipped  aboat." 

We  do  not  go,  we  are  driven ;  like  things  that 
float,  now  leisurely,  then  with  violence,  accord- 
ing to  the  gentleness  or  fierceness  of  the  current ; 

Konne  videmaa. 
Quid  fibi  quisque  relit  neecire,  et  qusrere  aemper ; 
ConuQttlare  locum,  quaei  onus  deponere  poasit  7« 


"Diy  alter  day  we  we  men  toil  to  find 
Borne  Rcrpt  solace  to  an  anxious  mind, 
RiifUnff  from  place  to  place,  if  here  or  there 
Tbey  migbt  set  down  the  burthen  of  their  care.** 

Every  day  produces  a  new  whim,  and  our  hu- 
moara  keep  motion  with  time : 

Talee  sant  hominnm  mentes,  quali  pater  ipse 
Japiter  auctiferas  lustra vit  lumine  terras.* 

"  Such  are  the  motions  of  the  inconstant  soul. 
As  are  the  days  and  weather  (bir  or  foul." 

We  flncttiate  betwixt  various  notions;  we 
will  nothing  finely,  nothing  absolutely,  nothing 
coiMtantly.*  In  any  one  that  has  prescribed 
uid  laid  down  determinate  rules  and  laws  to 
himself  (or  his  own  conduct,  we  should  perceive 
an  equality  of  manners,  an  order,  and  an  infiil- 
Hble  relation  of  one  thing  or  actioi>  to  another, 
shine  through  his  whole  life  (£mpedocle&^  ob- 
served this  contradiction  in  the  Agregentines, 


^la  the  Pdneral  Oration,  attributed  to  Demosthenes,  on 
we  warriors  slain  at  Cheronaa. 

*  Honee,  E^igt.  i.  i.  96. 

!  S?'*^*  ^^  ''•  7*  ^  *  ^^oent.  iii.  1070. 

•  Thfse  two  verses,  preserved  by  St.  Augustin  (de  CifriL 
*^:J-  8).  are  a  translation  by  Cicero  ftom  the  Odytttw, 
^'i-  131    He  is  supposed  to  have  quoted  them  in  his 

'  J,  in  referenee  to  what  Aristotle  says  of  the  Human 


that  gave  themselves  up  to  delifhts  as  if  every 
day  was  to  be  their  last,  and  ouilt  as  if  they 
were  to  live  for  ever) ;  and  a  judgment  would 
not  then  be  hard  to  make.  And  this  is  shown 
in  the  younger  Cato :  he  who  has  touched  one 
note,  has  touched  all.  'Tis  a  harmony  of  very 
agreeing  sounds,  that  cannot  jar.  But  with  us 
'tis  quite  contrary,  every  particukir  action  re- 
quires a  particular  judgment.  The  surest  way,^ 
in  my  opinion,  would  be  to  take  our  measures 
from  the  nearest  allied  circumetances,  without 
engaging  in  a  longer  inquisition,  or  without 
concluding  any  other  conpequence. 

I  was  told,  in  the  >civil  disorders  of  our  un- 
happy kingdom,  that  a  maid-servant,  hard  by 
the  place  where  I  then  was,  had  thrown  herself 
out  of  a  window  to  avoid  being  forced  by  a 
ragamuflSn  soldier  that  was  quartered  in  the 
house.  She  was  not  killed  by  the  fall,  and. 
therefore,  redoubling  her  attempt,  would  have 
cut  her  own  throat,  but  was  hindered ;  though 
not  before  vhe  had  wounded  herself  dangerously. 
She  herself  confessed  that  the  soldier  had  not  as 
yet  importuned  her  otherwise  titan  by  courtship, 
solicitation,  and  presents;  but  that  she  was 
afraid  that  in  the  end  he  would  have  proceeded 
to  violence :  all  which  she  delivered  with  such 
a  countenance  and  language,  and  withal  em- 
brued  in  her  own  blood,  the  testimony  of 
her  virtue,  that  she  appeared  quite  another 
Lucretia;  and  vet  I  have  since  been  well 
assured  that,  both  before  and  after,  she  was  no 
very  difficult  piece.  As  in  the  tale, — ^  Be  as 
handsome  a  man,  and  as  fine  a  gentleman  as 
you  will,  never  build  too  much  upon  your  mis- 
tress's inviolable  chastity;  for,  having  been 
repulsed  by  her,  you  do  not  know  but  she  may 
have  a  much  better  stomach  to  your  ^room."* 

Antigonus,  having  taken  one  of  his  soldiers 
into  a  degree  of  favour  and  esteem  for  his  vir- 
tue and  valour,  gave  his  phvsicians  strict  charge 
to  cure  him  of  an  inward  distemper  which  had 
a  long  time  tormented  him ;  and  observing  that 
after  his  cure  he  went  much  more  coldly  to 
work  than  before,  he  asked  him  what  had  so 
altered  and  cowed  him  ?  **  You,  yourself,  sir," 
replied  the  other,  "  by  having  eased  me  of  the 
pains  that  made  me  weary  of  my  life."'  One  of 
Lucullus's  soldiers  having  been  rifled  by  the 
enemy,  performed  a  brave  exploit  against  him 
by  way  of  revenge,  by  which  he  recovered  his 
loss  and  more.  Lucuilus,  who  from  that  action 
had  conceived  a  very  advantageous  opinion  of 
the  man,  endeavoured,  with  all  the  persuasions 
and  fine  promises  he  could  think  of. 

Verbis,  que  timido  quoque  poesent  addere  mentem,M 
•«  With  words  tbat  might  a  coward's  beart  inspire,** 


Soul,  by  which  author  also  these  verses  are  quoted  in  Ms 
treaUse  On  (As  AnO,  iiL  3. 

s  Seneca,  EpUU  59. 

V  Diof .  Laertius,  in  vUA.  iElian  atuibutes  the  remark 
to  Plato,  Far.  HitU  xii.  39. 

•  The  Hoet's  tale,  in  Ariosto. 

t  Plutarch,  £<^  «f  I*»£0P<<(m,  e.  1.        .  t 

»Horaee,^istTi.9,38.    Digitized  by  LjOOgie 
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to  engage  him  in  an  enterprise  .of  danger;  but 
''No/'  said  the  fellow;  ** employ  aome  mise- 
eerable  devil  that  has  lost  all  bis  money.** 

QaantuniTit  niaticua,  ibit, 
Ibit  eo,  quo  via,  qui  xonam  perdidit,  tiiqajt.> 

**  An*t  please  jou,  capUin  hst  another  tradge  it. 
The  man  may  venture  who  has  lost  his  biidf  et,'* 

and  flatly  refused  to  go. 

When  we  read  that  Mahomet  having  furiously 
^primanded  Chasan,  Aga  of  the  Janisaries, 
who  seeing  the  Hungarians  break  into  his  bat- 
talion, had  behavea  himself  very  ill  in  the 
business,  and  that  Chasan,  instead  of  any  other 
answer,  rushed  furiously,  alone,  with  his  sci- 
mitar in  his  hand,  into  the  first  body  of  the 
enemy,  where  he  was  presently  cut  to  pieces, 
we  are  not  to  look  upon  this  as  so  much  a 
generous  design  to  vindicate  himself  from  the 
reproach  of  cowardice  as  a  change  of  mind ; 
not  so  much  natural  valour  as  sudden  vexation. 
The  man  you  see  to-day  so  adventurous  and 
brave,  you  must  not  think  it  strange  to  find  him 
as  great  a  poltroon  to-morrow:  anger,  ne- 
cessity, company,  wine,  or  the  sound  of  the 
trumpet  may  have  roused  his  spirits ;  this  is  no 
valour  formed  and  established  by  meditation: 
but  accidentally  created  by  those  circumstance 
and  therefore  it  is  no  wonder,  if  by  contrary 
circumstances,  it  appears  quite  another  thin^. 
These  supple  variations  and  contradictions  m 
us  have  given  some  people  occasion  to  believe 
that  man  has  two  souls;  others  two  distinct 
powers  which  always  accompany  and  incline 
us,  one  towards  good,  and  the  other  towards 
evil,  according  to  its  own  nature  and  pro- 
pension  ;  so  sudden  a  variety  of  inclination  not 
being  to  be  imagined  to  flow  from  one  and  the 
same  fountain. 

For  my  part,  I  must  own  that  the  puflT  of 
every  accident  not  only  carries  me  along  with 
it,  according  to  its  own  proclivity,  but  that 
moreover  I  discompose  and  trouble  myself  by 
the  instability  of  my  own  posture;  and  whoever 
will  look  narrowlv  into  his  own  breast  will 
hardly  find  himself  twice  in  the  same  condition. 
I  give  my  soul  sometimes  one  face,  and  some- 
times another,  according  to  the  side  I  turn  her 
ta  If  I  speak  variously  of  myself;  it  is  because 
I  consider  myself  variously.  All  contrarieties 
are  there  to  be  found  in  one  comer  or  another, 
or  after  one  manner  or  another.  Bashful, 
insolent;  chaste,  lustful;  talkative,,  silent; 
laborious,  delicate;  ingenious,  heavy;  melan- 
cholic, pleasant;  lying,  sincere;  learned, 
tfnorant;  liberal,  covetous,  and  prodigal;  I 
find  all  this  in  myself,  more  or  less,  according 
as  I  turn  myself  about;  and  whoever  will  sift 
himself  to  the  bottom  will  be  conscious,  even 
hf  his  own  judgment,  of  this  volubili^  and 
discordance.  I  have  nothing  to  aay  (^  myself 
entirely,  simply,  and  solidly,  without  mixture 

>  Horace,  B^ht  ij.  9. 38.  •  T\ue.  Qa««.  iK  97. 

«  in  the  ediUon  of  IS&e,  conedcd  by  Uie  Author,  tte  ftd- 


and  confusion,  nor,  in  a  word ;  dittinguo  is  the 
universal  part  of  my  logic. 

Though  I  always  intend  to  speak  well  of 
the  good,  and  rather  interpret  .^^^. 
in  a  good  sense  such  things  as  ioKju5pBd*Sf 
may  be  so,  yet  such  is  the  bytheintea- 
strangeness  of  our  condition  that  **"*  ^"*^* 
we  are  sometimes  pushed  on  to  do  well,  even 
by  vice  itself,  if  well  doing  were  not  judged  by 
the  intention  only.  One  gallant  action,  there- 
fore, ought  not  to  conclude  a  man  valiant;  if 
a  man  was  brave,  indeed,  he  would  be  always 
so,  and  upon  all  occasiona  If  it  were  a  habit 
of  virtue,  and  not  a  sallv,  it  would  render  a 
roan  equally  resolute  in  all  accidents ;  the  same 
alone  ajs  in  company,  the  same  in  lists  as  in 
battles;  for,  let  people  say  what  they  please* 
there  is  not  one  valour  for  the  street,  and 
another  for  the  field.  He  would  bear  a  sick- 
ness in  his  bed  as  bravely  as  a  wound  in  the 
trenches,  and  no  more  fear  death  in  his  own 
house  than  at  an  assault  We  should  not  then 
see  the  same  man  charge  into  a  breach  with  a 
brave  assurance,  and  afterwards  torment  him- 
self, or  whine  like  a  woman,  for  the  loss  of  a 
law-suit,  or  the  death  of  a  child.  When  being 
a  coward  in  arms,  he  is  firm  under  poverty; 
when  be  starts  at  the  sight  of  a  barber*8  razor, 
but  rushes  fearless  among  the  swords  of  the 
enemy,  tlie  action  is  commendable,  not  the  man. 
Many  of  the  Greeks,  says  Cicero,  cannot  en- 
dure the  sight  of  an  eneiny,  and  yet  are  cou- 
rageous in  sickness;  the  Cimbriansand  Celti- 
berians  quite  the  contrary.  Aikil  enim  potest 
€9$e  aquabile,  quod  won  d  cerla  raiume  prth- 
ficiicatur.^  **  Nothing  can  be  uniform  that 
does  not  proceed  from  ml  id  reason.*'  No  valour 
could  be  more  extreme  in  its  kind  than  that  of 
Alexander;  but  it  was  but  one  kind;  nor  was 
that  kind  full  enough  throughout,  or  universal 
As  peerless  as  it  was,  it  had  yet  some  blemishes ; 
and  of  this  his  being  so  often  at  his  wits'  end 
upon  every  light  suspicion  of  his  capuins  con- 
spiring against  his  life,  and  the  behaviag 
himself  in  such  enquiries  with  so  much  vehe- 
mencv  and  injustice,  and  with  a  fear  that  sub- 
verted his  natural  reason,  is  one  striking  in- 
stance. The  superstition  also  with  which  he  was 
80  much  tainted  carries  along  with  it  some  image 
of  pusillanimity ;  and  the  excess  of  his  peni- 
tence for  the  murder  of  Clytus  is  likewise  another 
testimonv  of  the  uncvenness  of  his  courage.— 
All  we  do  is  a  mere  cento,  as  a  man  may  say, 
of  odds  and  ends,*  and  we  would  acquire  honour 
by  a  false  title.  Virtue  will  not  be  followed 
but  for  herself;  and,  if  we  some- 
times borrow  her  mask  for  some  ^'"^ttrtei^for 
other  occasion,  she  presently  pulls  ite  own  aake. 
it  oflT  a^in.  'Tia  a  strong  and 
lively  tincture,  which,  when  the  soul  has  once 
thoroughly  imbibed  it,  will  not  out  again  bat 
with  the  piece.    And  therefore  to  make  a  right 


lowing  pawage  is  inserted 
doloresiuiffloUes;,  ' 


inserted :— **  Voluptatem  rontemnant :  in 
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judgment  of  a  iiian«  we  are  loof  and  veiy 
oinervingly  to  follow  his  trace.  If  consistency 
does  not  there  stand  firm  upon  her  own  proper 
base,  Ctti  vivendi  via  c&nsiderata  atque  fro^ 
vi$a  est;^  ^If  the  coarse  of  life  is  not  plainly 
marked  out;**  if  the  variety  of  occurrences 
makes  him  to  alter  his  pace  (his  path  I  mean, 
ibr  the  pace  may  be  faster  or  slower),  let  him 
go;  such  a  one  rune  before  the  wind,  a  vau  le 
veni,  as  the  Tklbot  motto  has  it 

Tis  no  wonder,  says  one  of  the  ancients,* 
that  chance  has  so  great  a  dominion  over  us, 
Btnce  it  is  by  chance  we  live.  It  is  not  possible 
far  any  one  who  has  not  designed  his  life  for 
some  certain  end  U>  dispose  of  particular 
actions.  It  is  not  possible  for  any  one  to  fit  the 
pieces  together  who  has  not  the  whole  form 
already  contrived  in  his  imagination.  To  what 
OS  are  colours  to  him,  or  to  what  end  should 
he  provide  them,  that  knows  not  what  he  is  to 

Sint?  No  one  hiys  down  a  certain  plan  of 
e;  we  only  deliberate  it  by  pieces.  The 
archer  ought  first  to  know  at  what  he  is  to  aim, 
and  then  accommodate  his  arm,  bow,  string, 
diaft,  and  motion  to  it  Our  opinions  deviate 
and  wander,  because  not  levelled  to  any  deter- 
minate end.  No  wind  serves  him  who  has  no 
destined  port  I  cannot  acquiesce  in  the  judg- 
ment given  by  one  in  the  behalf  of  Sophocles,' 
who  coDcloded  him  capable  of  the  management 
of  domestic  afiairs,  against  the  accusation  of 
his  son,  from  having  seen  one  of  his  tragediea 
Neitiier  do  I  think  the  conjecture  of  the 
Biriana,  sent  to  regulate  tlie  Milesians,  suf> 
ficieat  for  such  a  consequence  as  they  drew 
tcom  it  Coming  to  visit  the  island,  they  took 
notice  of  such  grounds  as  were  best  cultivated, 
and  such  country  houses  as  were  best  governed ; 
and  having  taken  the  names  of  the  owners, 
when  they  had  assembled  the  citizens,  they 
appointed  those  farmers  for  the  new  governors 
and  magistrates,  concluding  that  they  who  had 
been  so  provident  in  their  own  private  concerns 
would  be  so  of  the  public  too.^  We  are  all 
unformed  lamps,  and  of  so  various  a  contexture 
that  every  moment  every  piece  plays  its  own 
game,  and  there  is  as  much  difierence  betwixt 
us  and  ourselves  as  betwixt  us  and  othera 
Mjignmn  rem  puta  unum  kominem  agere.* — 
'^'Tis  a  great  matter  to  be  always  the  same 
man.**  Since  ambition  can  teach  men  valour, 
temperance,  and  liberality,  and  even  justice; 
seeing  that  avarice  can  inspire  a  i^op-boy,  bred 
and  nursed  up  in  obscuritv  and  ease,  with  cou- 
rage enough  to  expose  himself,  far  from  the 
fire-side,  to  the  mercy  of  the  angry  waves,  in 
a  frail  boat;  that,  fiirther  she  can  teach  dis- 
cretion and  prudence ;  and  that  even  Venus  can 
infuse  boldness  and  resolution  into  boys  under 
the  discipline  of  the  rod,  and  inflame  the  hearts 


>  Cleero,  Fawirfw,  ▼.  i. 

«eeDeG.£>i«t.71. 

*  CieefO.  De  SgiuetmU,  c  7. 
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of  tender  virgins  not  out  of  leading-strings, 
with  masculine  courage ; 

Hac  dnce,  cuctodes  Airtim  trenacrena  Jacentei, 
Ad  Juvenem  tenebris  sola  puella  ventt  ;• 
**  With  Venus*  aid,  while  sleep  the  guard  disarms, 
She  stole  by  night  to  her  foung  lover's  arms;" 

'tis  not  sound  understanding  to  judge  ub 
simply  by  our  outward  action ;  we  must  pene- 
trate the  very  soul,  and  there  discover  by  what 
springs  the  motion  is  guided ;  but  that  bein^  a 
high  and  hazardous  undertaking,  I  could  wish 
that  fewer  would  attempt  it 


CHAPTER  II. 

or   DRUNKENNESS. 

The  world  is  nothing  but  variety  and  dis- 
proportion; vices  are  all  alike,  ^t^^.^^^ 
as  they  are  vices,  and  tis  thus,  vices  more 
perhaps,  the  Stoics  understand  enormoua  tftaa 
It;  but,  though  they  are  equally  **"""* 
vices,  yet  they  are  not  all  equal  vices ;  and  that 
he  who  has  transgressed  the  bounds  by  a  hun- 
dred paces, 

Quo*  ultra,  citraqne  nequit  conslstere  rectum,* 

**  Whence  we  cannot  deviate  without  going  wrong,** 

should  not  be  in  a  worse  condition  than  he 
who  has  transgressed  them  but  ten,  is  not  to 
be  believed ;  or  that  sacrilege  is  not  worse  than 
stealing  a  cabbage : 

Nee  vinoet  ratio  hoc,  tantumbem  ut  pcceet,  idwnque, 
dui  tenems  caules  alienl  ft«eerit  horti, 
Et  qui  nocturnus  divum  sacra  legerit.* 

••  Nor  seems  it  reason  he  as  much  should  sin 
That  steals  a  cabbage  plant,  as  he  who  in 
The  dead  of  night  a  temple  breaks,  and  brings 
Away  from  thence  the  consecrated  things.** 

There  is  in  this  as  great  diversity  as  in  anything 
whatever.    The  confounding  of  an.--.« 
the  order  and  measure  of  sins  is  fbunding  of 
dangerous;   murderers,  traitors,  ainsisadan- 
and    tyrants     gain    too    much  »«'^o- «"»«• 
therein ;    it    is   not   reasonable   they   should 
solace  their  consciences,  because  another  man  is 
idle  or  lascivious,  or  less  assiduous  at  his  de- 
votion than  he  ou^ht  to  be.    Every  one  lays 
weight  upon  the  sms  of  his  companions,  and 
lightens  his  own.    In  my  opinion,  our  very- 
instructors  themselves  ran^  them  very  ilL    As 
Socrates  said,  that  the  principal  office  of  wis- 
dom was  to  distinguish  good  from  evil,  we,  the 
best  of  whom  are  always  vicious,  ought  also  to 
say  of  knowledge  that  it  is  to  distinguish  be- 
twixt vice  and  vice,  without  which,  and  that 
very  exactly  performed  too,  the  virtuous  and 
the  wicked  will  remain  confounded  and  un- 
distinguishable. 


6  Senec  EpUt.  190. 
•  Tihttllus.  ii.  1.  7L 
«  Horace,  i.  1. 107. 
s  U.  ib.  3. 115. 
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Now  among  the  rest,  drunkenness  seems  to 
me  to  be  a  gross  and  brutish  vice.  The  soul  hna 

more  to  do  in  all  the  rest,  and 
ISSdrSSSh  ^^'^^  "®  "«»e  vices  that  have 
Tioe.  something,  if  a  man  majr  say  bo, 

of  the  high  and  generous  in  them. 
There  are  vices  wherein  there  is  a  mixture  of 
knowledge,  diligence,  valour,  prudence,  dex- 
terity, and  cunning;  this  is  totally  corporeal 
and  earthly.  The  thickest^kulled  nation  this 
day  in  Europe  is  that  where  it  is  the  most  in 
fiishion.  Other  vices  discompose  Uie  under- 
standing ;  this  totally  overthrows  it,  and  stuns 
the  body. 

Cam  vini  via  penetrayit,  -  -  - 
Consequitur  gravitas  meinbrorum,  pnepediuntur 
Crura  vacillanti,  tanlewit  lingua,  madct  mens, 
Nant  oculi ;  clamor,  singultus,  Jurgia,  gliscunU 

"  When  fumes  or  wine  have  filPd  the  swelling  Teins. 
Unusual  weight  throughout  the  body  reigns; 
The  tegs,  so  nimble  in  the  race  before, 
Can  now  exert  their  wonted  pow*r  no  more ; 
Falters  the  tongue,  tears  gush  into  the  eyes. 
And  hiocoughs,  noise,  and  jarring  tumults  rise.** 

The  worst  condition  of  a  man  is  that  wherein 
he  loses  the  knowledge  and  government  of 
himself.  And  *tis  said,  amon^  other  things 
upon  that  subject,  that  ajs  the  must,  fermenting 
in  a  vessel,  works  up  to  the  top  whatever  it  has 
in  the  bottom,  so  wine,  in  those  who  have 
drank  beyond  the  measure,  vents  the  most 
inward  secrets. 

Tu  saplentium 
Curas,  et  arcanum  Jocoso 
Consilium  retegis  Lyea* 

**  And,  sportive,  strip  fh>m  grave  disguise 
Tlie  cares  and  secret  counsels  of  the  wise.** 

Josephus  tells  us'  that,  by  giving  an  ambas- 
sador, whom  the  enemy  had  sent  to  him,  his 
full  dose  of  liquor,  he  wormed  out  his  secrets. 
And  yet  Augustus,  committing  the  most  inward 
secrets  of  his  affiiirs  to  Lucius  Piso,  who  con- 
quered Thrace,  never  found  him  guilty  of 
blabbing  in  the  least;  no  more  than  Tiberius 
did  Cossus,  with  whom  he  intrusted  his  whole 
counsels,  though  we  know  they  were  both  so 
g[iven  to  drink  that  they  have  often  been  car- 
ried home,  both  one  and  the  other,  drunk  out 
of  the  senate-house.^ 

Hesterno  inflatum  venas,  de  more,  L}'Co.* 
**  And  swollen  their  veins,  as  wont.witb  wine  of  yesteiday.** 

And  the  design  of  killing  Cesar  was  as 
safely  communicated  to  Cimber,  though  he  was 
oflen  drunk,  as  to  Cassius,  who  drank  nothing 
but  water;  and  upon  this,  Cimber  once  said 
merrily,  "Shall  I,  who  cannot  bear  wine, 
bear  with  a  tyrant  1"«  We  see  our  Germans, 
though  never  so  drunk,  know  their  post,  re- 
member the  word,  and  perform  their  duty : 


»  Lucret.  iii.  475.  •  Horace,  Od.  ill.  21. 14. 

*  In  his  Life,  p.  J016. 

*  Seneca,  EpUt.  83. 

•  Virgil,  Eclog.  vi.  15.    The  text  has  it, "  Inflatum  hes- 
terno venas  ut  semper,  laocho.** 

•  Seneca,  EpUt.  83.  The  words  in  this  author  are,  *'  Ego 


Nee  fiicilis  victoria  de  madidia,  et 
BtaBais,  atque  mero  titubantibus.^ 

**  Nor  find  it  eaqr  victory  to  command 
O'er  men  so  drunk  they  scarce  can  speak  or  stand." 

I  could  not  have  believed  there  had  been 
so  profound,  senseless  and  dead  a  degree  of 
drunkenness,  had  I  not  read  in  history  that 
Attains,  having,  in  order  to  put  a  notable  affront 
upon  Pausanias,  who  for  this  cause  afterwards 
killed  Philip,  King  of  Macedon,  who,  by  his 
excellent  qualities,  gave  sufficient  testimony  of 
his  education  in  the  bouse  and  company  of  £pa- 
minondas,  invited  him  to  supper,  and  made  him 
drink  to  such  a  pitch  that  he  could  dispose  of 
his  body  as  that  of  a  common  prostitute  to  the 

rwms  and  meanest  servants  of  the  house.  A  nd 
have  been  told  by  a  lady  whom  I  highly 
honour  and  esteem,  that  near  Bordeaux, 
towards  Castres,  where  she  lives,  a  country- 
woman, a  widow  of  excellent  character,  per- 
ceiving in  herself  the  first  symptoms  of  breeding, 
innocently  told  her  neighbours  that,  if  she  had 
a  husband,  she  should  Siink  herself  with  child ; 
but  the  causes  of  suspicion  every  day  more  and 
more  increasing,  and  at  last  growing  up  to  a 
manifest  proof,  the  poor  woman  was  reduced  to 
the  necessitv  of  causing  it  to  be  proclaimed  at 
her  parish  church  that  whoever  had  done  that 
deed  and  would  frankly  confess  it,  she  did  not 
only  promise  to  forgive,  but  moreover  to  marry 
him,  if  he  liked  the  ofier ;  upon  which  a  young 
fellow  that  served  her  in  the  qualitjr  of  a 
labourer,  encouraged  by  this  proclamation,  de- 
chired,  that  one  holy-dav  he  found  her,  having 
taken  too  much  of  the  bottle,  so  fast  asleep  in 
the  chimney-corner,  and  in  so  indecent  a  pos- 
ture, that  he  made  use  of  her  without  waking 
her;  they  still  live  together  man  and  wife. 

It  is  certain  that  antiquity  has  not  much 
decried  this  vice:  the  writings  of 
several  philosophers  speak  very  ^^"^"""JJ" 
tenderly  of  it;  and  even  amongst  SaiiSSd  aga^nrt 
the  Stoics  there  are  some  wlio  by  the  ancients, 
advise  to  give  one*s-self  some- 
times the  liberty  to  drink  to  a  debauch,  to 
recreate  and  refresh  the  sonl. 

Hoc  quoque  virtu  tern  quondam  cetiamiiAt  magnum 
Bocratem  palmam  promeruisse  ferunt.^ 

"  And  Socrates  the  wi«ie,  they  say  of  yore. 
Amongst  boon-blades  tlie  palm  of  drinking  bore.** 

That  censor  and  reprover  of  others,  Cato^  was 
reproached  with  being  a  toper: 

Narratur  et  prisci  Catonis 
Scpe  mero  caluiase  virtus.* 

« of  old 

Cato's  virtue,  we  are  told. 
Often  with  a  bumper  glowed.** 

Cjrrus,  that  so  renowned  king,  among  his  other 
qualities,  by  which  he  claimed  to  be  preferred 


Juemquam  feram  qui  vinum  fbrre  non  possum?*^    But  he 
as  spoiled  Cimber*s  Jest  for  not  having  had  the  courage  lo 
give  Osar  tlie  name  of  a  tyrant,  as  Montaigne  doo. 
T  Juvenal,  xv.  47. 
B  Psuedo  Gallus,  i.  47. 
•  Horace,  Od.  iii.  21, 11. 
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befeie  his  brother  Artaxerxes,  urged  this  excel- 
lency, that  he  could  drink  a  great  deal  more 
than  he.'    And  in  the  best  governed  nations 

this  trial  of  skill  in  drinking  was 
dcteuS^i^Mo  very  much  in  use.  I  have  heard 
amonfit  tte  Silvius,  an  excellent  physician  of 
MtioST""*^      Paris,  say  that,  lest  the  digestive 

feculties  of  the  stomach  should 
grow  idle,  it  were  not  amiss  once  a  month  to 
rouse  and  spur  them  on  by  this  excess,  lest  they 
should  grow  dull  and  resty;  and  'tis  written 
that  when  the  Persians  were  to  consult  upon 
any  important  af&ir  they  first  warmed  them- 
selves well  with  wine.' 
My  taste  and  constitution  are  greater  enemies 

to  this  vice  than  I  am ;  for,  besides 
S!l°l!«r^^5   that  I  easily  submit  my  belief  to 

vice  noi  to  osa    ^,  ^l      -^       /«         •     ^ 

u  aome  others,  the  authority  of  ancient  opmions, 
I  look  upon  it  as  a  mean  and 
stupid  vice,  but  less  malicious  and  hurtful  than 
the  otiicrs,  almost  every  one  of  which  more 
directly  Jostles  public  society.  And  if  we 
cannot  please  ourselves  but  it  must  cost  us 
somethiog,  as  they  hold,  I  conceive  this  vice 
oosta  a  man's  conscience  less  than  any  of  the 
rest:  besides,  it  is  of  no  difficult  preparation, 
nor  is  what  we  look  for  hard  to  be  found;  a 
consideration  not  altogether  to  be  despised.  A 
man  well  advanced  ooth  in  dignity  and  age, 
among  three  principal  comforts,  which  he  said 
still  remained  to  him  of  life,  told  me  this  of 
driaking  was  one ;  and  where  would  a  man 
more  ju:>tly  find  it  than  among  the  natural  con- 
veniences? But  he  did  not  take  it  right;  for 
Deli  t  hA  ^^^^^*^y  *"*^  *  curious  choice  in 
tToidtJiawiae.  ^ines  is  therein  to  be  avoided. 
If  you  ground  your  pleasure  upon 
drinking  the  best,  you  condemn  yourself  to  the 
penance  of  drinking  the  worst. 

Your  taste  must  be  more  indifferent  and  free : 
a  delicate  palate  does  not  suit  a  good  toper. 
The  Germans  drink  almost  indifferently  of  all 
wines  wiUi  delight:  their  business  is  to  pour 
down,  and  not  to  taste ;  and  'tis  so  much  the 
better  for  them,  their  pleasure  is  so  much  the 
more  constant  and  nearer  at  hand.  On  the 
other  hand,  not  to  drink  after  the  French 
^ion,  but  at  meals,  and  then  very  moderately 
too,  is  too  much  to  restrict  the  tiounty  of  the 
gnd  of  wine :  there  is  more  time  and  constancy 
required  than  so.  The  ancients  spent  whole 
nights  in  this  exercise,  and  ofUtimes  added  the 
day  foUowmg  to  piece  it  out ;  we  ought  there- 
fore to  take  greater  liberty  than  we  do,  and 
E^ck  closer  to  our  work.  I  have  seen  a  great 
lord  of  my  time,  a  roan  of  high  enterprise  and 
famous  success,  who,  without  settuig  himself  to 
itf  and  after  his  ordinary  rate  of  drinking  at 


meals,  swallowed  down  not  much  less  than  five 
quarts  of  wine,  and  at  his  going  away  appeared 
but  too  wise  and  discreet,  to  the  detriment  of 
our  affiiirs.  The  pleasure  we  design  an  esteem 
for  during  the  courto  of  our  lives,  ou?ht  to 
have  a  greater  share  of  our  time  dedicated  to  it 
We  should,  like  journeymen  and  labourers, 
refuse  no  occasion,  and  omit  no  opportunity,  of 
drinking^,  and  always  have  it  in  our  minds. 
But  methinks  we  every  day  abridge  and  curtail 
the  use  of  wine ;  and  the  breakfast,  drinking, 
and  collations,  I  used  to  see  in  my  father  s 
house  when  I  was  a  boy,  were  in  those  days 
more  usual  and  frequent  than  at  present  Is  it 
that  we  pretend  to  reformation?  Truly  no; 
but  it  may  be  we  are  more  addicted  to  Venus 
than  our  fathers  were.  They  are  two  exer- 
cises that  hinder  one  another  in  their  vigour. 
Lechery  has  weakened  our  stomach  on  the  one 
side,  and  on  the  other  sobriety  renders  us  more 
amorous  and  vigorous  for  tiie  exercise  of  love. 

'Tis  not  to  be  imagined  what  stranffe  stories 
I  have  heard  my  faSier  tell  of  the  chastity  of 
that  age  wherein  he  lived.  He 
miffht  very  well  talk  so,  being  ^f  theTSSor'a 
both  by  art  and  nature  cut  out  ikther. 
and  finished  for  the  service  of 
ladies.  He  spoke  little  and  well,  ever  mixing 
his  language  with  some  illustration  out  of  mo- 
dern authors,  es]^ecially  Spanish ;  and  amonfifst 
them  Marcus  Aurelius  was  very  fi'equent  in  his 
mouth.'  His  behaviour  was  grave,  humble, 
and  modest ;  he  was  very  solicitous'  of  neatness 
and  decency  in  his  person  and  dress,  whether 
a-fbot  or  on  horseback.  He  was  exceedingly 
punctual  to  his  word,  and  of  a  conscience  and 
religion  tending  rather  towards  superstition 
than  otherwise.  For  a  man  of  little  stature, 
very  strong,  well  proportioned,  and  well  knit ; 
of  a  pleasing  countenance,  inclining  to  brown, 
and  very  adroit  in  all  noble  exercises.  I  have 
yet  in  the  house  to  be  seen  canes  full  of  lead, 
with  which,  they  say,  he  exercised  his  arms 
for  throwing  the  bar  or  the  stone;  and  shoes 
with  leaden  soles,  to  make  him  afterwards 
lighter  for  running  or  leaping.  Of  his  vaulting 
he  has  left  little  miracles  ^hind  him ;  and  I 
have  seen  him,  when  past  threescore,  laugh  at 
our  agilities,  throw  himself  in  his  furred  gown 
into  the  saddle,  make  the  tour  of  a  table  upon 
his  thumbs,  and  scarce  ever  mount  the  stairs 
up  to  his  chamber  without  taking  three  or  four 
steps  at  a  time.  But  as  to  what 
I  was  speaking  of  before,  he  said  cbLtity^f  tiw 
there  was  scarce  one  woman  of  age  wherein 
quality  of  Ul  fame  m  a  whole  {J?be*;*lgJ2dI 
province:  would  tell  of  strange 
privacies,  and  some  of  them  his  own,  with 


*  Pluiareh.  Uf»  «fJirtaxTzn,  c.  3. 

*  HwwL  L  133L 

I  Mery  Caunubon,  who  mentiont  this  book,  in  a  ahort 
wvn-itiement  preAxed  to  his  English  translntion  of  the 
irauioe  work  of  the  Emperor  Marcua  Aurelius,  tells  us  this 
Dookwu  writ  originaltx  in  Spanish,  and  trandlated  into 
Itaiuo,  FRaeb,  iSiglish,  4fcc     **Tbe  author,**  be  adds, 


**  wouM  (kin  have  his  work  pass  for  a  fkithftal  uanslatloa 
of  the  treatise  of  Marcus  Aurelius  ;*but  there  is  nothing  iu 
the  whole  biiok  which  shows  that  the  /««ni«tf  Spaniard  who 
eonipoeed  it  had  seen  the  treatise  of  this  wise  emperor." 
This  Spaniard  is  Guevara,  who  does  not  deserve  the  title 
of  leanied,  which  is  here  given  him  by  Mery  Causaubon. 
The  reader  may  see  the  character  of  his  wit  and  works  in 
Bayle'B  I>iettoiary,  under  the  title  of  Chunm, 
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virtuous  women,  without  any  manner  of  sob- 

Eicion.  And,  for  his  own  part,  solemnly  swore 
e  was  a  virgin  at  his  marriage;  and  yet  it 
was  after  a  long  practice  of  arms  beyond  the 
mountains,  of  which  war  he  has  left  us  a  written 
journal  under  his  own  hand,  wherein  he  has 
given  a  precise  account,  from  point  to  point,  of 
all  passages,  both  relating  to  the  public  and  to 
himself.  And  he  was  married  moreover  at  a 
well  advanced  maturity,  in  the  year  1528,  the 
three  and  thirtieth  year  of  his  age,  upon  his 
way  home  from  Italy.  But  let  us  return  to 
our  bottle. 
The  incommodities  of  old  age,  which  stand 

in  need  of  some  refreshment  and 
2?i"55Sii5J  .  flupport,  might  with  reason  beget 
which  man  Im  in  me  a  desire  of  this  faculty,  it 
enjoying'^  being,  as  it  were,  almost  the  last 

pleasure  which  the  course  of  years, 
deprives  us  of.  The  natural  heat,  say  the  good 
fellows,  first  seats  itself  in  the  feet,  that  concerns 
infancy ;  from  thence  it  mounts  to  the  middle 
region,  where  it  makes  a  lonff  abode,  and  pro- 
duces, fa  my  opinion,  the  oruv  true  pleasures 
of  corporal  life;  all  other  pleasures  sleep  in 
comparison.  Towards  the  end,  like  a  vapour 
that  still  mounts  upwards,  as  it  exhales,  it 
arrives  at  the  throat,  where  it  makes  its  last 
stop.  I  cannot  nevertheless  understand  how 
men  come  to  extend  the  pleasure  of  drinking 
beyond  thirst,  and  to  forge  ift  the  imagination 
an  appetite  artificial  and  against  nature.  Mv 
stomach  would  not  proceed  so  ^ ;  it  has  enough 
to  do  with  what  it  takes  for  necessity.  My 
constitution  is  not  to  care  to  drink,  but  as  it 
follows  eating,  and  to  wash  down  my  meat, 
and  for  that  reason  m}[  last  draught  is  always 
the  greatest  And  as  in  old  age  we  have  our 
palates  furred  with  phlegms,  or  depraved  by 
some  other  ill  constitution,  the  wine  does  not 
taste  so  well  till  the  pores  are  washed  and  laid 
open:  at  least,  I  seldom  relish  the  first  glass 
much.  AnacharsLs' wondered  that  the  Greeks 
drank  in  greater  glasses  towards  the  end  of  a 
meal  than  at  the  beginning;  which  was,  I 
suppose,  for  the  same  reason.  The  Germans 
do  the  same,  who  then  begin  the  battle. 
Plato'  forbids  children  to  drink  wine  till 

eighteen  years  of  age,  or  to  get 
wiSeTn?«i  to  drunk  till  forty;  but  after  forty 
children,  and  gives  them  leave  to  please  them- 
growa^o!  selves,  and  to  mix  somewhat 
*  liberally  in  their  feasts  the  in- 
fluence of  Dionysius,'  that  good  deity,  who 
restores  young  men  their  good  humour,  and 
old  men  their  youth,  who  mollifies  the  passions 
of  the  soul,  as  iron  is  softened  by  fire;  and  in 
his  laws  allows  such  merry  meetings,  provided 
they  have  a  discreet  chief  to  govern  and  keep 


>  Laertina,  in  viU. 

•  iMBt,  ii. 

*  One  of  the  namea  of  Bacchaa. 

«  Thia  conatnietion  of »  oaing  sparingly**  doea  not  eonyey 
Plato's  meaninf .  What  he  says  is,  "  that  he  approvea  the 
Carthacinian  Uw,  which  orders  that  no  sort  of  wine  be 
drank  m  the  camp,  nor  any  thing  but  water.*' 
tovarda  tlia  end. 


them  in  order,  as  good  and  useful:  drnnken* 
ness  being,  says  he,  a  true  and  certain  trial  of 
every  one*s  nature,  and  withal  fit  to  inspire 
old  men  with  mettle  to  divert  themselves  in 
dancing  and  music:  things  of  great  use,  but 
which  they  dare  not  attempt  when  sober.  He 
moreover  says  that  wine  is  able 
to  supply  the  soul  with  tern-  ^^^n\he^' 
nerance  and  the  body  with  health.  Sae  of  wioe. 
Nevertheless  these  restrictions, 
in  part  borrowed  from  the  Carthaginians,  please 
him :  that  they  use  it  sparingly  m  expeaitiona 
of  war;^  that  every  judge  and  magistrate  ab- 
stain firom  it  when  engaged  in  the  duties  of  his 
post  or  in  the  consultation  on  the  public  affairs ;  ^ 
that  such  part  of  the  day  is  not  to  be  embezzled 
with  it,  as  is  due  to  other  employments;  nor 
that  night  in  which  a  man  intends  to  get 
a  child. 

Tis  said  that  the  philosopher  Stilpo^  when 
oppressed   with   age,  purposely 

hastened    his  end,  by  drinking  l^^^ff  !t^ 
m    rn,       '     '  ^L-        i_  ^    enemy  to  old 
pure  wine.®    The  same  thing,  but  age. 

not  of  his  own  design,  dispatched 

also  the  philosopher  Aroesilausi^  weakened  by 

years. 

But  *tis  an  old  and  pleasant  question,  whether 

the  soul  of  a  man  can  be  overcome  by  the 

strength  of  wine  1 

Si  mnnitc  adhibet  vim  lapientinTS 
**  And  each  grave  thought  jbr  frolic  airs  reaign  T* 

To  what  vanity  does  the  good  opinion  we 
have  of  ourselves  push  us!     The 
most  regular  and   most  perfect  i^Bmito  liaSie 

soul    in    the    world    has    but   too    to  be  diaorder. 

much  todo  to  keep  itself  upright,  ^wJnto?"**" 
from  being  overthrown  by  its  own 
weakness.  There  is  not  one  of  a  thousand 
that  is  riffht  and  settled  so  much  as  one  minute 
in  his  li^;  and  it  may  very  well  be  doubted 
whether,  according  to  her  natural  condition,  it 
can  ever  be  otherwise.  But  to  join  consistency 
to  it  is  her  utmost  perfection ;  I  mean  though 
nothing  should  jostle  and  discompose  her,  which 
a  thousand  accidents  may  do.  'Tis  to  much 
purpose,  indeed,  that  the  great  poet  Lucretius 
keeps  such  a  clutter  with  his  philosophy,  when 
behold  he  is  ruined  with  a  love-draught  Is  it 
to  be  imagined  that  an  apoplexy  will  not  knock 
down  Socrates  as  well  as  a  porter?  Some 
have  forgotten  their  own  names  by  the  violence 
of  a  disease,  and  a  slight  wound  has  turned  the 
iudgment  of  others  topsy-turvy.  Let  a  man 
be  as  wise  as  he  will,  he  is  still  a  man ;  and 
than  that,  what  is  there  more  frail,  more  a 
mere  nothing  1  Wisdom  does  not  force  our 
natural  dispositions: 


•  Or,  as  it  is  aaid,  more  properly,  in  Plato,  daring  the 
year  of  their  magistracy. 

•  Laertitts,  in  tfiU. 
1 1d.,  in  viU. 

>  Hor.  Od.  iii.  38, 4.  Montaigne,  however,  haa  given  rather 

a  parody  on  the  text  than  a  quotation.  The  original  standit 

Mnnitmqu^  adkibe  vim  gafitntim. 
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SDdoTM  ita^ae,  et  pftllomD  ezittere  toco 
Corpore,  et  infriaffi  lingaam,  vocamqne  aboriri, 
Cah^are  ocalut,  ranere  aurea,  tuocidere  artus, 
Deniqut  concidan,  ex  animi  terrore,  yidemns:! 

**  Patenew  and  sweat  the  conntenance  confbanda, 
The  toofue  *■  deliTerad  of  abortive  aounda ; 


Tbe  evea  grow  dim.  eara  deaf,  the  knees  grow  lame, 
Aad  do  refiiae  to  Drop  the  trembitnf  frai 
Aod  lastly,  out  of  fear  of  mind,  we  all 


op  the  trembitnf  frame ; 
_.  .     __    _  .fear  of  mind,  i 
Things  see  into  a  disMlution  All 


be  must  shut  his  eyes  against  the  blow  that 
threatens  him ;  he  must  tremble  upon  the  brink 
of  a  precipice,  like  a  child :  nature  having 
reserved  these  light  works  of  her  authority,  not 
to  be  forced  by  our  reason  and  stoical  virtue, 
to  teach  man  his  mortality  and  little  power. 
He  turns  pale  with  fear,  red  with  shame,  and 
irroans  with  the  cholic,  if  not  very  loud  and 
despairingly,  at  least  with  a  hoarse  and  broken 
voice: 

Hamani  A  se  nihil  aUenum  patet.* 
'*  Let  him  not  think  he*e  ftve  Aom  homan  tiea.** 

The  poets,  that  feign  all  things  at  pleasure, 
dare  not  acquit  their  greatest  heroes  of  tears : 

Sie  flitar  lacrymaus,  daasique  immittat  habenaa.« 

"  Re  saU,  aad  wept,  then  spread  his  sails.** 

Tis  sufficient  for  a  man  to  curb  and  moderate 
his  inclinatioDS ;  for  totally  to  suppress  them  is 
not  in  him  to  do.  Even  our  Plutarch,  that 
eicellent  and  perfect  judre  of  human  actions, 
wben  he  sees  Brutus  and  Torquatus  kill  their 
own  children,  begins  to  doubt  whetlier  virtue 
could  proceed  so  fiur,  and  to  question  whether 
these  persons  had  not  rather  been  stimulated  by 
some  other  passion.^  All  actions  exceeding  the 
ordinary  bounds  are  liable  to  sinister  interpre- 
tation: fturasmuch  as  our  taste  does  no  more 
*Ssci  what  is  above  than  what  is  below  it 

I^t  us  leave  that  other  sect,  which  makes  an 
express  profession  of  haughty  superiority:*  but 
when,  even  in  that  sect,*  reputed  the  most  quiet 
and  gentle,  we  hear  these  rhodomontades  of 
Metrodorus:  Oecupavi  te^  Foriuna,  atque  cepi; 
ome$que  adituM  twos  interclusiy  ui  ad  me  ad" 
fpirare  non  poBses/''  "Fortune,  I  have  fore- 
stalled thee,  and  so  ftst  shut  up  all  the  avenues 
thou  canst  not  come  at  me;"  when  Anax- 
archtts,  by  the  command  of  Nicocreon,  tyrant 
of  Cyprus,  was  put  into  a  stone  mortar  and 
pounded  with  iron  mallets,  ceases  not  to  say, 
"Strike,  batter,  'tis  not  Anaxarchus,  'tis  but 
bis  sheath  that  you  pound;"'  when  we  hear 
our  martyrs  cry  out  to  the  tyrant  in  tbe  middle 
of  the  flame,  **  This  side  is  roasted,  &11  to  and 
^t;  it  is  enough  dcme,  begin  to  cook  the 
other;"*  when  we  hear  the  child  m  Josephus, 
<oni  piece-meal  with  biting  pincers,  defying 


Antiochus,  and  crying  out  with  a  firm  and 
assured  voice,  "  Tyrant,  thou  losest  thy  labour, 
I  am  still  at  ease;  where  is  the  pain,  where 
are  the  torments  with  which  thou  didst  so 
threaten  me  ?  Is  this  all  thou  canst  do  ?  My 
constancy  torments  thee  more  than  thy  cruelty 
does  roe.  O  pitiful  coward !  thou  fiiintest,  and 
I  grow  stronger;  make  me  complain,  make 
me  bend,  make  me  yield,  if  thou  canst ;  en- 
courage thy  satellites,  cheer  up  thy  executioners; 
see,  see,  they  faint  and  can  do  no  more ;  arm 
them,  flesh  them  anew,  spur  them  up  ;'*  lo  really 
a  man  must  confess  that  there  is  some  excite- 
ment and  fliry,  how  holy  soever,  that  does  at 
that  time  possess  those  souls.  When  we  come 
to  these  stoical  sallies,  *<  T  had  rather  be  furious 
than  voluptuous,"  MaycM^f  /coXXor  17  ^uBei^j  a 
saving  of  Antisthenes :  when  Sextius  tells  us, 
"lie  had  rather  be  fettered  with  affliction  tlttii 
pleasure:"  when  Epicurus  takes  upon  him  to 
play  with  his  gout,  and,  refusing  health  and 
ease,  with  gaiety  of  heart  defies  torment,  and 
despising  the  leaser  pains,  as  disdaining  to  con- 
tend with  them,  covets  and  calls  out  for  sharper, 
more  violent,  and  more  worthy  of  him ; " 

^mmantemqae  dari,  pecora  Inter  inertia,  yotis 
Optat  ajMTum,  aut  Ailvum  desoendere  monte  leonem ;  i> 

**  Impatiently  be  views  the  fteble  prey. 
Wishing  some  nobler  beast  to  cross  bis  way. 
And  rather  would  the  tusky  boar  attend. 
Or  see  the  tawny  lion  downward  bend ;" 

who  can  but  conclude  that  these  are  sallies 
of  a  courage  that  has  broken  loose  from  its 
place?  Our  soul  cannot  from  her  own  seat 
reach  so  hiffh ;  'tis  necessary  she  must  leave  it, 
raise  herself  up,  and,  taking  her  bridle  in  her 
teeth,  transport  her  man  so  far  that  he  shall 
afterwards  himself  be  astonished  at  what  he  has 
done.  As  in  war  the  heat  of  battle  sometimes 
pushes  tbe  gallant  soldiers  to  perform  things  of 
so  infinite  danger  as,  after  having  recollected 
themselves,  they  themselves  are  the  first  to 
wonder  at;  as  poets,  too,  are  often  struck 
with  admiration  of  their  own  writings,  and 
know  not  the  track  through  which  they  made 
so  fine  a  career :  this  is  in  them  called  ardour, 
fury.  Plato  says — "'Tis  to  no  purpose  for  a 
sober  man  to  knock  at  the  door  of  the  Muses;"  ^ 
and  Aristotle  says — "  That  no  excellent  soul  m 
exempt  from  a  mixture  of  folly ;"  ^*  i^nd  he  has 
reason  to  call  all  transports,  how  commendable 
soever,  folly,  when  tliey  surpass  our  own  judg- 
ment and  understanding :  because  wisdom  is  a 
regular  government  of  the  soul,  which  is  carried 
on  with  measure  and  proportion,  and  for  which 
she  is  answerable  to  herself.  Plato  argues  thus. 
That  the  faculty  of  prophecy  is  above  us ;  that 


1  lAcrpt  iii.  U5.  •  This  is  what  Prudentias  makes  St.  Laarenoe  say.  In  hia 

*  Tmnee,  HemmUnU  I  i.  35.    Montaigne  has  altared  the    book  entitled  irtfi  nAdvmv,  conoeming  crowns.    J/^mm  ii. 
t^zl^toadaptittohiaseDteneai  ▼er.401,&c. 


<  Pint,  zife  ^  PuUusla. 

!  Tbat  of  the  Stoics,  or  of  Zeno,  iu  founder. 

•Thatof  Epieunia. 

•ttog.Laeft.*r»«a. 

16» 


»  Dt  Macedk.  t,  & 
u  Seneca,  60  and  S3, 
a  JBnnd  iv.  158. 

»  Seneca,  de  TranqmUUtaii,  e.  15,  Item  the  Aa.    _ 
M  ProbUm,  sec  30.    Cicero,  7We.  Qiuss^i.  33.    Seneca, 
lUn^TM,  Digitized  by  VjOOQIC 
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we  mast  be  out  of  ourselves  when  we  meddle 
with  it,  and  our  prudence  must  either  be  ob- 
structed by  sleep,  or  sickness,  or  lifted  from  her 
place  by  some  celestial  rapture.^ 


(?> 


CHAPTER  III. 

% 

THB  CUSTOM  OF  THE  18LE  OF  CBA. 


/ 


If,  according  to  the  common  definition,  to  phi- 
losophize  is  to  doubt,  much  more 
pUul'wiiat.       ought  writiuff  at  random,  and 
playing  the  rool,  as  I  do,  to  be 
reputed  doubting;  for  it  is  the  business  of  no- 
vices and  freshmen  to  enquire  and  dinptite,  and 
that  of  the  chairman  to  determine.    Mv  mode- 
rator is  the  authority  of  the  divine  will,  which 
governs  us  without  contradiction,  and  which  is 
t>eatejL|hQK£^these  vain  and  human  con^testsL 
^-^Tnilip^  having  entered  the  Peloponnesus  in 
rarmR,  some  one  said   to  Damindas   that  the 
Lacedemonians  were  likely  to  be  very  great 
Fufierere  if  they  did  not  reconcile  themselves  to 
his   favour.      " Coward !**   replied  he,  "what 
can  they  suffer  that  do  not  fear  to  dieV*    It 
was  asked  of  Agis,  which  way  a  man  might  live 
free  1    '*  By  despising  death/*  said  he.    These, 
and  a  thousand  other  sayings,  to  the  same  pur- 
pose, evidently  refer  to  something  more  than  a 
patient  waiting  the  stroke  of  deatli  when  it 
.  shall  come ;  for  there  are  many 

tuSSJriS'to  misfortunes  in  life  far  worse  to 
suflTer  dian  suffer  than  death  itself.  Witness 
death.  ^^^  Lacedemonian  boy,  taken  hy 

Anti^nus,  and  sold  for  a  slave,  who,  being 
by  his  new  master  commanded  to  some  base 
employment :  •*  Thou  shalt  see,"  savs  the  boy, 
*^  whom  thou  hast  bought ;  it  would  be  a  shame 
for  me  to  serve,  being  within  reach  of  liberty ;" 
and,  liaving  so  said,  threw  himself  from  the  top 
of  the  houpe.  Antipater  severely  threatening 
the  Lacedemonians,  in  order  to  make  them 
acquiesce  in  a  certain  demand  of  his :  **  If  thou 
threaten  us  with  more  than  death,"  replied  they, 
**we  shall  the  more  willingly  die."  And  to 
Philip,  having  writ  them  word  that  he  would 
frustrate  all  their  enterprises:  "What!  wilt 
thou  also  hinder  us  from  dying  1"  This  is  the 
meaning  of  the  sentence,  "  That  the  wise  man 
lives  as  long  as  he  ought,  not  so  long  as  he 
can;"*  and  that  the  nrKist  obliging  present  Na- 
ture has  made  us,  and  which  takes  from  us  all 
colour  of  complaint  of  our  condition,  is  to  have 
delivered  into  our  own  custody  the  keys  of  life. 
She  has  only  ordered  one  door  into  life,  but  a 
hundred  thousa  nd  out  of  it  We  may  be  straitened 
for  earth  to  live  upon,  but  earth  sufficient  to  die 
upon  can  never  be  wanting ;  as  Bojocalus  an- 


swered the  Romans.^    Why  dost  thou  complain 

of  this  world  ?   it  detains  thee  not     If  thou 

jivest  in  pain,  thy  own  cowardice     ^^^^  ^ 

IS  the  cause.    There  remams  no     opon  tbewiu. 

more  to  die,  but  to  be  willing  to 

die: 

Ubique  mora  rat ;  optime  hoc  cavil  Deut. 
Eripere  vitam  nemo  non  hooiini  potest: 
At  nemo  mortem:  mi  lie  ad  banc  aditus  patent.^ 

**  Tender  of  human  woes,  induliteot  fate 
Has  |pfl  to  death  an  evpr-open  fate; 
There's  not  a  person  on  the  earth  but  maf 
Take  any  fellow-creatnre's  lifn  away; 
And  any  man  that  will  may  yield  his  breath. 
There  are  a  ihoosaad  ways  that  lead  to  death.** 

Neither  is  it  a  recipe  for  one  disease ;  death 
does  not  merely  relieve  us  of  one  particular 
malady,  'tis  the  infallible  cure  of  all,  an  assured 
port  that  is  never  to  be  feared,  and  very  oflen  to 
be  sought :  it  comes  all  to  one  point,  whether  a 
man  gives  himself  his  end,  or  stays  to  receive 
it;  whether  he  pays  before  his  day,  or  stay 
till  his  day  of  p^iyment  comes.  Wheucesoever 
it  comes,  it  is  still  his ;  in  what  part  soever  the 
thread  breaks,  there's  the  end  of  the  clue ;  the 
most  voluntary  death  is  the  finest  Life  depends 
upon  the  will  of  others,  death  upon  our  owjn. 
There  is  nothing  in  which  we  ought  not  to 
accommodate  ourselves  to  our  own  numour  so 
much  as  in  that  Reputation  is  not  concerned 
in  such  an  enterprise;  and  it's  a  folly  to  be 
diverted  by  any  such  apprehensiona  Living  is 
slavery,  if  the  liberty  of  d^ing  be  away.  The 
ordinary  method  of  cure  is  carried  on  at  the 
expense  of  life ;  they  torment  us  with  caustics, 
incisions,  and  amputations  of  limbs,  interdicting 
aliments,  and  exhausting  our  blood;  one  step 
fiirther,  and  we  are  cured  indeed.  Why  is  not 
the  jugidar  vein  as  much  at  our  disposal  as  the 
median  ?^  For  a  desperate  disease,  a  desperate 
cure.  Sernius,  the  grammarian,  having  the 
gout,  could  advise  of  no  better  remedy  than  tb 
apply  poison  to  his  legs  to  deprive  them  of  their 
sense  ;^  let  them  be  gouty  if  they  will,  so 
tiiey  are  but  insensible  of  pain.  God  ^ives  us 
leave  enough,  when  he  is  pleased  to  r^uce  us 
to  such  a  condition  than  to  live  is  far  worse 
than  to  die.  'Tis  weakness  to  truckle  under 
infirmities,  but  'tis  madness  to  cherish  them. 
The  Stoics  say*  that  it  is  living  according  to 
nature  in  a  wise  man  to  take  his  leave  of  life 
even  in  the  height  of  prosperity,  provided  he 
does  it  opportunely ;  and  in  a  fool  to  prolong  it 
though  he  be  miserable,  if  he  is  not  indigent  of 
those  things  which  are  reputed  the  necessaries 
of  life.  As  I  do  not  offend  the  law  provided 
against  thieves  when  I  embezzle  my  own 
money  and  cut  my  own  purse,  nor  that  against 
incendiaries,  when  I  burn  my  own  wom;  so 
am  I  not  under  the  lash  of  those  made  against 
murderers,  for  having  deprived  myself  of  my 


1  In  the  TimauB. 

*  This  and  the  fbur  following  instances  are  taken  from 
PtiKarch,  JSpolhegma  qf  tk9  LaeedmmonianM. 

*  0«^eca.  EpitL  70.  «  Tacitas,  AnnaL  xiii.  56. 
»  Oeuec^  TJUbaid,  i.  1,  J5L 


•  Seneca.  EpiH.  09  and  70 ;  wbeoee  tb^  greater  part  of 
these  remarks  are  taken.  / 

f  Pliny,  JfQt,  But.  xxv.  3.   Buetonius/^  lUntt  Oromaa. 
c2. 

•  CicefO,  d»  Fhtibus,  iii.  la 
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own  life.  He^ifesias  said  that  ajs  the  conditioa 
ci  life  did,  so  the  ooodition  of  death  ought  to 
depend  upon  our  own  choice.^  And  Diogenes 
meeting  the  philosopher  Speusippus,  so  blown 
up  with  an  inveterate  dropsy  that  he  was  fain 
to  be  carried  in  a  litter,  and  being  bj  him  sa- 
luted  with  '•Health  to  thee,  Diogenes;'*  *'No 
health  to  thee,"  replied  the  other,  "who  con- 
sentest  to  live  in  such  a  c<yndition."|^Aftd  In 
"^Uullii  uurmgfaAer,  sjpeusippdl,  Weary  of  so 
languishing  a  state  of  life,  killed  himself.' 
But  this  does  not  pass  without  admitting  a 

dispute :  for  many  are  of  opinion 
Baicide  prohi-  that  we  caonot  quit  this  garrison 
aiidio  "te  ^^  ^^  '^®  world  without  express  com- 
fftlied^n  thT"*  mand  of  him  who  has  placed  us 
oibex  world.        in  it;  and  that  it  belongs  to  God 

alone,  who  has  placed  us  here, 
not  for  ourselves  only,  but  for  his  glory  and  the 
service  of  others,  b)  dismiss  us  when  it  shall 
best  please  him,  and  not  for  us  to  depart  without 
his  license ;  that  we  are  not  bom  tor  ourselves 
only,  but  for  our  country  also,  the  laws  of 
which  require  an  account  from  us,  upon  the 
score  of  their  own  interest,  and  have  an  action 
of  manslaughter  good  against  us ;  or,  if  tliese 
&il  to  take  cognizsnce  of  the  fact,  we  are 
punished  in  the  other  world  as  deserters  of  our 
duty: 

ProzJma  deinde  teaent  maeici  loca,  qui  0ibi  letham 
Insuntes  pcperere  manu,  liic«mqttic  peroai 
Projecere  animu.* 

-  The  next  in  piaee  and  poniihrnent  are  ibey 
Who  prodif  ally  ibrow  their  toul*  away— 
Foola,  who,  repining  at  their  wretched  state. 
And  loathing  auxioua  life,  aubornod  their  fkte.** 

There  is  more  constancy  in  suffering  the  chain 
we  are  tied  in  than  in  breaking  it,  and  more 
evidence  of  fortitude  in  Rcgulus  than  in  Cato. 
Tis  indiscretion  and  impatience  that  pushes  us 
on.  No  misfortunes  can  make  true  virtue  turn 
her  back ;  she  seeks  and  requires  pain  and  grief 
as  her  aliment.  The  menaces  of  tyrants,  racks, 
and  tortures,  serve  only  to  animate  and  rouse 
her; 

Duria  at  ilex  lonsa  bipennibua 
Nif  r«  feraci  (Vondia  in  Alaido, 
Per  daiuna,  per  ctades,  al>  ipao 
Ducit  opea,  auimumque  feno:* 

**  Are  liite  an  oak  upon  the  wooden  top 
Of  ahaded  Alaidua,  bAstrew*d  with  leavea. 

Which,  aa  keen  axit  ita  green  honours  lop, 
Through  wounds,  through  losses,  no  decay  can  feel, 
roltoetiuf  atrengih  and  spirit  Croai  the  steel." 

And,  as  the  other  says, 

Non  est,  at  potaa,  virtue,  |>ater, 
Tiroere  vitam ;  sed  malis  ingentibus 
Ohstare,  nee  se  vertcre,  ac  retro  dare.* 

**That  fear  to  livo  is  virtue,  yon  contend, 
This  point,  my  father,  you  cau  ne'er  dbfbnd: 
That^s  virtue  which  ean  evils  i^reat  withstand. 
And  not  reUeat,  nor  shift  to  either  hand." 


r  as  this: 

Rebus  in  adverais  fhcile  est  contemnere  morten : 
Fortiua  ille  facit,  qui  miser  esse  potest.* 

**Tbe  wretched  well  may  laugh  at  death,  but  ho 
Is  braver  far  can  live  in  misery." 

*Ti8  cowardice,  not  virtue,  to  lie  sqnat  in  a 
furrow  under  a  tomb,  to  evade  the  blows  of 
fortune.  Virtue  never  stops  nor  goes  out  of 
her  path  for  the  greatest  storm  that  blows: 

Si  flraetuB  illabatur  orbis 
Impavidum  ferient  mine.* 

**  Nor  would  the  wreck  his  mind  appal. 
Should  the  whole  world  to  swift  destruction  fhll." 

And  for  tlie  roost  part,  the  flying  of  other 
inconvenlencies  brings  us  to  this ;  endeavouring 
to  evade  death,  wc  run  into  the  jaws  of  it : 

Hie,  rogo,  non  furor  eat,  ne  moriare,  mori?* 

**  (fan  there  be  greater  madness,  pray  rrply, 
I'han  that  one  sliould  for  fear  of  dying  die  r* 

like  those  who,  for  fear  of  a  precipice,  throw 
themselves  headlong  into  it : 

Multos  in  fiumma  pericula  misi't 
Ventnri  timor  ipse  mali:  fortiMJmus  ilie  est, 
Qui  promptus  uetueiida  pati,  si  cominua  instent* 
£t  diflerre  potest.* 

•'  The  foar  of  future  ills  oft  makes  men  run 
Into  fttr  wftrse  than  tbone  they  strive  to  shun ; 
But  he  deserves  the  noblosl  character. 
Dares  boldly  stand  the  mifwhieft  he  doth  fear. 
When  they  confront  him,  and  appear  in  view. 
And  can  defer  at  least  if  not  eschew." 

Usque  adeo,  mortis  formidine,  vito  . 

Percipit  humanos  odium,  lucisque  vidende.  ; 

(Jt  sibi  consciscant  uuerenti  pectore  lethum,  t 

Obliii  fbntem  curarem  hunc  esse  timorem.^*  | 

<*  Death  unto  that  degree  doth  some  men  fright. 
That,  causing  them  to  hate  both  life  and  light. 
They  kill  theuuielves,  thus  seeming  not  aware 
That  this  same  fear's  the  founuin  of  their  care." 

Plato,  in  his  Laws,**  assigns  an  ignominious 
sepulture  to  him  who  has  deprived  his  nearest 
and  best  friend,  namely  himself,  of  life  and  his 
destined  course  of  years,  being  neither  com- 
pelled so  to  do  by  public  judgment,  by  any  sad 
and  inevitable  accident  of  fortune,  nor  by  any 
insupportable  disgrace,  but  merely  pushed 'on 
by  the  cowardice  and  imbecility  of  a  timorous 
soul.  And  the  opinion  that  makes  so  little  of 
life  is  ridiculous;  for  it  is  our  bemg,  'tis  all  we 
have.  Things  of  a  nobler  and  more  elevat^ 
being  may  indeed  accuse  this  of  ours;  but  it 
is  against  nature  for  us  to  contemn  and  make 
little  account  of  ourselves;  *tis  a  disease  par- 
ticular to  man,  and  not  seen  in  any  other 
creatures,  to  hate  and  despise  itself.  It  is  a 
vanity  of  the  same  stamp,  to  desire  to  be  some- 
thing else  than  what  we  are.  The  efiects  of 
such  a  desire  do  not  touch  us,  forasmuch  as  it 
is  contradicted  and  hindered  in  itself  He  that 
desires  to  be  changed  from  man  into  angel  does 
nothing  for  himself;  he  would  be  never  the 
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better  for  it;  for  being  no  more  who  woiikl 
there  be  to  rejoicei  or  even  be  sensible  of  this 
benefit  for  him  1 

Debet  enim,  miscre  cui  forte,  sflfreque  flitunim  est. 
Ipse  quoque  eaee  in  eo  turn  tempore,  cum  maJe  powit 
AocJdere.i 

**  For  whQMe'er  in  misery  is  to  live. 
Must  BE  wliene*er  Uiat  misery  shall  arrive.** 

Security,  indolence,  impassibility,  and  the 
privation  of  the  evils  of  lite,  which  we  pretend 
to  purchase  at  the  price  of  ^ing«  <^re  of  no 
manner  of  advantage  to  us.  That  man  evades 
war  to  very  little  purpose  that  can  have  no 
fruition  of  peace.  And  for  as  little  does  he 
avoid  toil  who  cannot  enjov  repose. 

Amongst  those  of  the  first  of  these  two  opi- 
nions, there  has  been  great  ae- 
y^.**  .*I!-iI?„-    bate :  what  occasions  are  sufficient 

justest  reasons  ••1*1        t  •  * 

&r  suicide.         to  justity  the  determination  to 

kill  one*s-6elf,  which  they  call 
cAioyQr  f^oywyiTv,'  **a  reasonable  handsome 
exit;"  for  though  they  say  that  men  may  die 
from  trivial  causes,  seeing  those  that  detain  us 
in  life  are  of  no  very  great  weight;  yet  there 
is  to  be  some  limit  to  this.  There  are  fiintastic 
and  senseless  humours  that  have  prompted  not 
only  particular  men,  but  whole  nations,  to  de»* 
troy  themselves,  of  which  I  have  elsewhere 
given  some  examples ;  and  we  fiirther  read  of 
the  Milesian  virgins  that  by  an  insane  compact 
they  hanged  themselves,  one  after  another,  'till 
the  magistrate  took  order  in  it,  enacting  that 
the  bodies  of  such  as  should  be  found  so  hanged 
should  be  drawn  (^  the  same  halter,  stark 
naked  through  the  city.*  When  TheryCion 
expected  Cleomenes  to  dispatch  himself,  by 
reason  of  the  ill  posture  of  his  affairs,  and 
having  evaded  the  death  of  most  honour  in  the 
battle  he  had  lost,  to  accept  of  this,  the  second 
in  honour  to  it,  and  not  to  give  the  conquerors 
opportunity  to  make  him  undergo  either  an 
ignominious  death  or  an  infiimous  life;  Cleo- 
menes, with  a  courage  truly  stoic  and  Lace- 
^  demonian,  rejected  his  counsel  as  unmanly  and 
poor:  **That,"  said  he,  ^^is  a  remedy  that  can 
never  be  wanting,  and  which  a  man  never  should 
make  use  of  while  there  is  an  inch  of  hope 
remaining;'*  telling  him  *<that  it  sometimes 
showed  firmness  and  valour  to  live;  that  he 
would  that  even  his  death  should  be  of  use  to 
his  country;  and  that  he  would  make  of  it  an 
act  of  honour  and  virtue.*'^  Therycion  thought 
himself  in  the  right,  and  did  his  own  business ; 
and  Cleomenes  after  did  the  same,  but  not  till  he 
had  first  tried  the  utmost  malevolence  of  fortune. 


All  the  inconveniencies  in  the  world  are  not 
considerable  enough  that  a  man  should  die  to 
evade  them ;  and,  besides  there  being  so  many 
sudden  changes  in  human  things,  it  is  haid 
rightly  to  judge  when  we  are  at  the  end  of 
our  hope : 

Sperat  et  in  sKva  victns  gladiator  arena 
gil  licet  infesto  pollice  turba  minax.* 

'<  Tbe  fencer  oonqner'd  in  tbe  lists  hopes  on, 
Though  the  turnVl  thumb  commanos  him  to  be  font.** 

All  things,  says  the  old  adage,  are  to  be 
hoped  for  by  a  man  whilst  he  lives.  "  Aye," 
replies  Seneca,  '*  but  why  should  this  rather  be 
alwavs  running  in  a  man*s  head  that  fortune 
can  do  all  things  for  the  living  man,  than  this, 
that  fortune  has  no  power  over  him  that  knows 
how  to  die  ?"  •  We  see  Josephus  when  engaged 
in  near  and  apparent  danger,  a  whole  people 
being  risen  up  against  him,  and  no  visible 
means  of  escape,  and  being,  as  himself  says,'' 
in  this  extremity  counselled  by  one  of  his 
friends  to  dispatch  himself,  yet  do  well  to  main- 
tain himself  in  hope;  for  fortune,  beyond  all 
human  expectation,  so  changed  the  face  of 
things  that  he  saw  himself  delivered  without 
any  manner  of  inconvenience.  Whereas  Bru- 
tus and  Cassius,  on  the  contrary, 
threw  away  the  remains  of  the  ^y^  ^Jf  ^^ 
Roman  liberty,  of  which  they  precipitant. 
were  the  sole  protectors,  by  the 
precipitation  and  temerity  wherewith  they 
killed  themselves  before  the  proper  time  and 
occasion.  Monsieur  d*Anguien,  at  the  battle 
of  Serisolles,  twice  attempted  to  cut  his  throat, 
despairing  of  the  fortune  of  the  day,  which 
went,  indeed,  very  untowardly  on  that  side  of 
the  field  where  he  was  engaged,  and  by  that 
precipitation  was  very  near  depriving  himself 
of  the  joy  and  honour  of  so  glorious  a  victory.^ 
I  have  seen  a  hundred  har<es  escape  out  of  the 
very  teeth  of  the  OTeyhounds ;  Aliquii  curni- 
Jict  $uo  Bupersles  Jtiit,  **  Some  have  survived 
their  intended  executioners." 

Malta  dies,  variusque  labor  mutabilis  evi 
Retiilit  in  meli«is:  multos  alterna  revisens 
Lu0it,  et  in  solido  rursns  fortnna  locavit.* 
**Good  unexpected,  evils  unforetieen. 

Appear  in  turns  as  fortune  shifts  tbe  scene. 

Some,  raised  atod,  cnmn  tnmblin)?  down  amain. 

Then  flill  so  bard  they  bound  and  rise  a^in." 

Pliny  says  there  are  onl^r  three  sorts  of  dis- 
eases to  escape  any  of  which  a  what  causes 
man  has  good  title  to  destroy  may  induce  a 
himself;  the  worst  of  which  is  J>«n  »"  ^iu 
the  stone  in  the  bladder,  when     *"*"• 
the  urine  is  supprest^    Seneca  says  those  only 
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•  This  was  the  expression  of  the  Stoics ;  see  Diogenes, 
Laertius,  viii.  130, 
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^  "In  the  quarto  edition  of  these  Essays,  in  1568,**  re- 
marks  M.  Cogie.  **  Pliny  is  said  to  mention  XwQ  more,  viz., 
a  pain  in  the  siomach,  and  the  bead-acho,  which,  he  says, 
lib.  XXV.  rap.  3,  were  the  only  three  distempers,  almost,  for 
which  men  killed  themselvrw.  As  to  th<>ir  riebt  of  killins 
theuiselves.  he  does  not  mention  a  word  of  it  here ;  and  I 
cannot  conceive  why  Montaigne,  who,  af  first,  entered  tho- 
roughly into  Pliny's  sense,  by  saying  that,  accordinc  to  this 
author,  it  was  the  custom  for  men  to  kill  themselves.  In 
order  to  be  rid  of  any  one  of  ttiese  three  distempers,  made 
him  say  afterwards  that  they  had  a  ricbt  to  kill  tbnnselves 
for  this  very  end.** 
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which  for  a  long  time  discompoee  the  fonctions 
of  the  soul.  Some  there  Mve  been  who,  to 
tvoid  a  worse,  have  ehoien  a  death  of  their  own 
Ukiog.  Democrij^us,  general  of  the  ^tolians, 
being  brooght  jMrisoner  to  Rome,  found  means 
to  make  his  escape  by  night;  but  being  closely 
pursued  by  his  keepers,  rather  than  Bu%r  him- 
self to  be  retaken,  he  fell  upon  his  own  sword 
and  died.'  Antindus  and  Theodotus,  their  city 
of  Epinis  being  reduced  by  the  Romans  to  the 
last  extremity,  gave  the  people  counsel  to  kill 
themselves;  but,  the  advice  of  giving  them- 
selves up  to  the  enemy  prevailing,  they  went  to 
seek  death,  rushing  furiously  upon  the  enemy, 
with  an  intention  to  strike  home,  but  not  to 
defend  a  blow.'  The  Island  of  Gozo*  being 
forced  some  years  ago  by  the  Turks,  a  Sicilian, 
who  had  two  beautiful  daughters  marriageable, 
killed  them  both  with  his  own  hand,  and  their 
mother,  running  in  to  save  them,  to  boot; 
which  having  done,  sallying  out  of  the  house 
with  a  cross-bow  and  a  barqueboss,  with  those 
two  shots  he  killed  two  of  the  Turks  nearest  to 
his  door,  and  drawing  his  sword  charged  furi- 
ously in  amongst  the  rest,  where  he  was  sud- 
denly enclosed  and  cut  to  pieces ;  by  that  means 
delivering  his  family  and  himself  firom  slavery 
and  dishonour.  The  Jewish  women,  after  hav- 
ing circumcised  their  children,  threw  themselves 
down  a  precipice  to  avoid  the  cruelty  of  Anti- 
goons.  I  have  been  told  of  a  gentleman  in  one 
of  our  prisons,  whose  firiends  t^ing  informed  he 
would  certainly  be  condemned,  to  avoid  the 
ignominy  of  such  a  death,  suborned  a  priest  to 
.  tell  him  that  the  only  means  of  deliverance  was 
to  recommend  himself  to  such  a  saint  under 
such  and  such  vows,  and  &st  eight  days  toge- 
ther without  taking  any  manner  of  nourish- 
ment, what  weakness  or  faintness  soever  he 
might  find  in  himself  during  the  time.  He 
followed  their  advice,  and  by  that  means 
destroyed  himself  before  he  was  aware,  not 
dreaming  of  death  or  any  danger  in  the  expe- 
riment. Scribonia  advising  her  nephew  Libo 
to  kill  himself,  rather  than  to  attend  the  stroke 
of  justice,  told  him  **  that  it  was  to  do  other 
people's  business  to  preserve  his  life,  to  put  it 
aAer  into  the  hands  of  those  who,  within  three 
or  four  days,  wouU  come  and  fetch  him  to 
execution ;  and  that  it  was  to  serve  his  enemies 
to  keep  his  blood  to  gratify  their  malice."^  We 
read  in  the  Bible  that  Nicattor,^  the  persecutor 
of  the  law  of  God,  having  sent  his  soldiers  to 
seize  upon  the  good  old  man  Razias,  surnamed, 
in  honour  of  his  virtue,  the  Father  of  the  Jews; 
the  good  man  seeing  no  other  remedy,  his  gates 
burnt  down,  and  the  enemies  ready  to  seize  him, 
choosing  rather  to  die  ^nerously  than  to  fiill 
into  the  hands  of  his  wicked  adversaries,  and 
■ufier  hinnelf  to  be  cruelly  butchered  by  them. 


1  LiTjr,  ixzvii.  36.  « Id.  z\r.  98. 
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contrary  to  the  honour  of  his  rank  and  quality, 
he  stabbed  himself  with  his  own  swonl;  but 
the  blow,  from  haste,  not  having  been  given 
home,  he  ran  and  threw  himself  from  the  top  of 
a  wall  headlong  among  them,  w1k>  separating 
themselves  and  making  room,  he  pitched  di- 
rectly upon  his  head.  Notwithstanding  which, 
feeling  vet  in  himself  some  remains  of  life,  he 
renewed  his  courage,  and,  starting  up  upon  his 
feet,  all^  bloody  and  wounded  as  he  was,  and 
making  his  way  through  the  crowd,  ran  to  a 
neighrouring  precipice,  but,  not  being  able  to 
reach  the  edge,  through  one  of  his  wounds,  he 
drew  out  his  bowels,  which,  tearing  and  pulling 
to  pieces  with  both  his  hands,  he  threw  amongS 
his  pursuers,  all  the  while  attesting  and  invok- 
mg  the  divine  vengeance  upon  them. 

Of  violence  ofiSred  to  the  conscience,  that 
against  the  chastity  of  woman  is,  Actsofvioieno. 
m  my  opmion,  the  most  to  be  committed  on  - 
avoided,  forasmuch  as  there  is  a  ^^  obattitj  of 
certain  pleasure  naturally  mixed  ^^'°^^- 
with  it;  and  for  that  reason  the  dissent  cannot 
be  sufficiently  perfbct  and  entire,  so  that  the 
violence  seems  to  be  mixed  with  a  little  consent 
of  the  forced  party.  The  Ecclesiastical  History 
marks  with  favour  several  examples  of  devout 
persons  who  have  embraced  death  to  secure 
them  from  the  outrages  prepared  l>y  tyrants 
against  their  religion  and  honour.  Of  Pelagia* 
and  Sophronia,^  Iwth  canonized,  the  first  preci- 
pitated herself  with  her  mother  and  sisters  into 
the  river,  to  avoid  being  forced  by  some  soldleiB^ 
and  the  last  also  killed  herself  to  escape  being 
ravished  by  the  Emperor  Maxentiua 

It  may  peradventore  be  an  honour  to  us  in 
future  ages,  that  a  learned  author  of  this  present 
time,  aiu  a  Parisian,  too,  takes  a  great  deal  of 
pains  to  persuade  the  ladies  of  our  age,  ratbte 
to  take  any  other  course  than  to  enter  into  the 
horrid  meditation  of  such  an  act  of  despair.  .  1 
am  sorry  he  had  never  heard  (that  he  might 
have  inserted  it  amongst  his  otljer  stories) 
the  saying  of  a  woman,  which  was  told  me  at 
Toulouse,  who  had  passed  through  the  handling 
of  some  soldiers,-^*  God  be  praised,"  said  she^ 
^  that  once  at  least  in  my  life  I  have  had  my  fill 
without  sin  !**  Truly,  these  cruelties  are  verr 
unworthy  the  French  sweetness  and  goodh 
nature;  and  indeed,  God  be  thanked,  our  air 
is  very  well  purged  of  it  since  this  good  advice. 
Tis  enough  that  they  say  No,  in  doing  it,  ac- 
cording to  the  rule  of  the  good  Marot' 

History  is  everywhere  full  of  such  as,  in  a 
thousand  ways,  have  for  death  exchanged  a 
painful  and  irksome  life.    Lucius  ^ 

Aruntius  killed  himself,  to  fly,  he  g^|J  M^m- 
said,  both  the  future  and  the  past*  raUe  Ufh. 
Granius    Silvapus    and    Statins 
Proximus,  after  having  been  pardoned  by  Nero, 
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killed  themselves ; '  either  disdaining  to  live  by 
the  favour  of  so  wicked  a  man,  or  that  tliey 
mif^t  Dot  be  troubled  at  some  other  time  to 
obtain  a  second  pardon,  considering  his  facility 
to  suspect,  and  credit  accusations  against,  wor- 
thy men.  Spargapizez,  the  son  of  Queen 
Thorny ris,  being  a  prisoner  of  war  to  Cyrus, 
made  use  of  the  first  favour  Cyms  showed  him, 
in  commanding  him  to  be  unbound,  to  kill 
himself,  having  sought  no  other  benefit  of 
liberty  but  only  to  he  avenged  of  himself  for 
the  disgrace  of  being  taken.'  Bogez,  governor 
in  Eiona  for  King  Xerxes,  being  besieged  by 
the  Athenian  arm^  under  the  conduct  of  Cimon, 
refused  the  conditions  ofiered,  that  he  might 
return  safe  into  Asia  with  all  his  wealth,  un- 
able to  survive  the  loss  of  a  place  his  master 
had  given  him  to  keep ;  wherefore,  having  de- 
fends the  city  to  the  last  extremity,  nothing 
•being  left  lo  eat,  he  first  threw  the  gold,  and 
whatever  else  the  enemy  could  make  booty  of, 
into  the  river  Strymon,  and,  after  causing  a 
great  pile  to  be  set  on  fire,  and  the  throats  of 
all  his  wives,  children,  concubines,  and  servants, 
to  be  cut,  he  threw  their  bodies  into  the  fire, 
and  at  last  leaped  into  it  himsel£^ 

Ninachetuen,  an  Indian  lord,  so  sooa  as  he 
beard  the  first  whisper  of  the  Portuguese  vice- 
roy's determination  to  dispossess 
d^'Jf'S^in.  h«n,  without  any  apparent  cause, 
dJan  of  quality,  of  the  command  in  Malaca,  to 
transfer  it  to  the  King  of  Campar, 
took  this  resolution  with  himself  He  caused 
a  8caffi>ld,  longer  than  broad,  to  be  erected, 
supported  by  columns,  royally  adorned  with 
tapestry,  aniol  strewed  with  flowers  and  abun- 
dance of  perfumes;  all  which  being  thus  pre- 
pared, in  a  robe  of  clotli  of  gold,  set  full  of 
jewels  of  great  value,  he  came  out  into  the 
street,  and  mounted  the  steps  to  the  scaflbld,  at 
one  comer  of  which  he  haid  a  lighted  pile  of 
aromatic  wood.  Everybody  ran  to  see  to  what 
end  these  unusual  preparations  were  made: 
when  Ninachetuen,  with  a  manly  but  discon- 
tented countenance,  began  to  remonstrate  how 
much  he  had  obliged  the  Portuguese  nation, 
and  with  what  fidelity  he  had  carried  himself 
in  his  charge;  that  having  so  often,  with  his 
sword  in  his  hand,  manifested,  in  the  behalf  of 
others,  that  honour  was  much  more  dear  to  him 
than  life,  he  was  not  to  abandon  the  concern  of 
it  for  himself.  That,  fortune  denying  him  all 
the  means  of  opposing  the  affront  designed  to 
be  put  upon  him,  his  courage  at  least  enjoined 
him  to  free  himself  from  the  sense  of  it,  and  not 
to  serve  for  a  table-talk  to  the  people,  nor  for 
a  triumph  to  men  less  deserving  than  him- 
self; which  having  said,  he  leaped  into  the 
fire. 

Sextilia,  the  wife  of  Scaurus,  and  Paxea,  the 
wife  of  Labeo,  to  encourage  their  husbands  to 
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evade  the  dangers  that  pressed 
upon  them,  wherein  they  had  no  l^^  ^^Thc^n^ 
other  share  than  from  mere  eon-  wives  to  death, 
jugal  affection,  voluntarily  gave  *2e*"h*"b?*d« 
up  their  own  lives,  to  serve  them,  }o  do  this*  wimc. 
in  this  extreme  necessity,  for  com- 
pany and  example.^  What  they  did  for  their 
husbands,  Cocceius  Nerva  did  for  his  country, 
with  less  utility,  though  with  equaPaffection. 
This  great  lawyer,  flourishing  in  health,  riches, 
reputation,  and  favour  with  the  emperor,  had 
no  other  cause  to  kill  himself  but  the  sole  com- 
paaskui  of  the  miserable  estate  of  the  Roman 
Kepublic'  Nothing  can  add  to  the  grace  of 
the  death  of  the  wile  of  Fnlvius,  a  favourite  of 
Augustus.  Augustus  having  discovered  that 
he  or  his  wife  had  blabbed  an  important  secret 
he  had  entrusted  him  withal,  one  morning  that 
he  came  to  his  court  received  him  very  coldly. 
He  returned  home  full  of  despair,  and  sorrow- 
fully told  his  wife  that,  being  fallen  into  this 
mim>rtune,  he  was  resolved  to  kill  himself. 
To  which  she  replied,  '''Tis  but  reason  you 
should,  seeing  that,  having  so  often  experienced 
the  incontinency  of  my  tongue,  you  could  not 
take  caution  against  it  But  let  me  kill  myself 
flrst;"  and,  without  any  more  dispute,  ran  her- 
self through  the  body  with  a  sword.* 

Vibius  Virius,  despairing  of  the  safety  of  his 
city  besieged  by  the  Romans,  and  likewise  of 
their  mercy,  in  the  last  deliberation  of  his  city*s 
senate,  after  many  remonstrances  conduding  to 
that  end,  concluded  that  the  most  noble  means 
to  escape  fortune  was  by  their  own  hands :  — 
telling  them  that  the  enemy  would  have  them 
in  honour,  and  Hannibal  would  be  sensible  how 
many  fiiithfiil  friends  he  had  abandoned;  in- 
viting those  who  approved  of  his  advice  to  go 
take  a  good  supper  he  had  ready  at  home, 
where,  after  they  had  eaten  well,  they  would 
drink  together  of  what  he  had  prepared ;  a 
beverage,  said  he,  that  will  deliver  our  bodies 
from  torments,  our  souls  from  injury,  and  our 
eyes  and  ean  from  the  sense  of  so  many  hateful 
mischiefs  as  the  conquered  are  to  suffer  finom 
angry  and  implacable  conquerors.  <*I  have,*' 
saS  he,  ^  taken  order  for  fit  persons  to  throw 
our  bodies  in  a  funeral  pile  before  my  dooc  so 
soon  as  we  are  dead."  Many  approved  this 
high  resolution,  few  adopted  it:  seven-and- 
twenty  senators  followed  him,  who,  after  having 
tried'  to  drown  the  thought  of  this  fatal  deter- 
mination in  wine,  end^  the  feast  with  the 
mortal  mess,  and  embracing  one  another,  after 
they  had  jointly  deplored  the  misfortune  of 
their  country,  some  retired  home  to  their  own 
houses,  othere  stayed  to  be  burned  with  Vibius 
in  his  funeral  pile;  and  were  all  of  them  to 
long  a  dying,  the  vapour  of  the  wine  having 
prepossessed  the  veins,  and  by  that  means  defer- 
ring the  effect  of  the  poison,  that  some  of  them 
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were  within  an  hoar  of  seeing  the  enemy 
within  the  walls  of  Capua,  which  was  taken 
the  next  morning,  and  of  undergoing  the  mi- 
series they  had  at  so  dear  a  rate  endeavoured 
to  evade. ^  Taurea  Jubellius,  another  citizen  of 
the  same  country,^  seeing  the  consul,  Fulvius, 
retnrntng  from  the  shameful  butchery  he  had 
made  on  this  occasion  of  two  hundred  and 
twenty-five  senators,  called  him  back  fiercely 
by  his  name,  and  having  made  him  stop, 
''Give  the  word,"  said  be,  **that  somebody 
may  dispatch  me  after  the  massacre  of  so  many 
others,  that  thou  mayest  boast  to  have  killed 
a  much  more  valiant  man  than  thyself'  Ful- 
vius, disdaining  him  as  a  man  out  of  his  wits, 
and  as  also  having  received  letters  from  Rome, 
contrary  to  the  inhumanity  of  ttiis  execution, 
which  tied  his  hands,  Jubellius  proceeded; — 
**  Since  mv  country  being  taken,  my  friends 
dead,  and  having  with  my  own  hands  slain  my 
wife  and  children  to  rescue  them  from  desolation 
and  ruin,  I  am  denied  to  die  the  death  of  my 
fellow-citizens,  let  us  borrow  from  virtue  ven- 
geance on  this  hated  life!"  and  drawing  a 
sword  he  carried  concealed  about  him,  he  ran 
it  through  his  own  bosom,  falling  down  back- 
ward and  expiring  at  the  consul's  feet 

Alexander,  laymg  sie^  to  a  city  of  the 
Indies,  those  within,  findmg  themselves  very 
hardly  pressed,  put  on  a  vigorous  resolution  to 
deprive  him  of  the  pleasure  of  his  victory,  and 
accordingly  burned  themselves  in  general,  to- 
gether wiUi  their  city,  in  spite  of  all  his  efibrts 
to  save  them :  a  new  kind  of  war,  where  the 
enemies  souf  ht  to  rescue  them,  and  they  to  kill 
themselves,  doing,  to  make  themselves  snre  of 
death,  all  that  men  do  to  secure  their  lives.* 

Astapa,  a  city  of  Spain,  finding  itself  too 
weak  in  walls  and  defence  to  withstand  the 
Romans,  the  inhabitants  made  a  heap  of  all 
their  riches  and  furniture  in  the  public  place, 
and,  having  ranged  upon  this  heap  all  the  wo- 
men and  children,  and  piled  them  round  with 
wood  and  other  combustible  matter  to  take 
sudden  fire,  and  left  fifty  of  their  young  men 
for  the  execution  of  that  whereon  they  had  re- 
solved ;  they  made  a  desperate  sally,  where,  for 
want  of  power  to  overcome,  they  caused  thenn- 
selves  to  be  every  man  slain.  The  fifty,  after 
having  massacred  every  living  soul  throughout 
the  wliole  city,  and  put  fire  to  this  pile,  Uirew 
themselves  lastly  into  it,  finishing  their  generous 
liberty  rather  in  an  insensible,  £an  after  a  sor- 
rowful and  disgraceful,  manner,  and  showing 
the  enemy  that,  if  fortune  had  been  so  pleaseo, 
they  had  the  courage  as  well  to  take  the  victory 
out  of  their  hands  as  to  firustrate  and  render 
it  dreadful,  and  even  mortal,  to  those  who, 
allured  by  the  glitter  of  the  gold  melting  in 
this  flame,  having  approached  it,  were  in  great 
numbers  there  sara)cated  and  burned,  being 
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kept  from  retirmg  by  the  crowd  that  followed 
them.* 

The  Abydeans,  being  pressed  by  King  Philip, 
put  on  the  same  resolution,  but,  being  come 
upon  too  suddenly,  they  could  not  pot  it  in 
efiect;  the  king,  however,  who  abhorred  to  see 
the  precipitate  rashness  of  this  execution,  (the 
treasure  and  moveables  which  they  had  con* 
demned  to  fire  and  water  being  first  seized,) 
drawing  ofiT  his  soldiers,  granted  them  tliree 
dayd'  time  to  kill  thiemselves  in,  that  they  mi^ht 
do  it  with  more  order  and  at  greater  ease ;  which 
space  they  filled  with  blood  and  slaughter, 
beyond  the  utmost  excess  of  all  hostile  cruelty, 
80  that  not  so  much  as  any  one  soul  was  left 
alive  that  had  the  power  to  destroy  itself.*  There 
are  infinite  examples  of  like  popular  conclusions, 
which  seem  the  more  tremendous  by  how  much 
the  effect  is  more  universal,  and  yet  are  really 
less  than  when  singly  executed.  What  argu- 
ments and  persuasions  cannot  make  upon 
individuals,  they  can  do  upon  all,  the  ardour  of 
society  imposing  upon  particular  judgments. 

The  condemned  who  waited  to  be  executed, 
in  the  reign  of  Tiberius,  forfeited  their  goods, 
and  were  denied  the  rites  of  sepulture;  but 
those  who,  by  killing  themselves,  did  anticipate 
it,  were  interred,  and  had  liberty  to  dispose  of 
their  estates  by  will.* 

But  men  sometimes  covet  death  out  of  hone 
of  a  greater  good.  "  I  desire,"  says  St  Paul,^ 
'*to  be  dead,  that  I  may  be  with 
Chrirt;"  and; who  shall  rid  me  g5'*tiSf.f 
of  these  bonds  1"  Cleombrotus  a  greater  gbod. 
Ambraciota,'  having  read  Plato's 
Phndo,  entered  into  so  gneat  a  desire  of  the 
life  to  come  that  without  any  other  occasion 
he  threw  himself  into  the  sea.  By  which  it 
appears  how  improperly  we  call  this  voluntary 
dissolution  despair,  to  which  the  eagerness  of 
hope  does  often  incline  us,  and  often  a  calm  and 
temperate  desire,  proceeding  from  a  mature  and 
considerate  judgment  Jaquesdu  Chastel,  Bishop 
of  Soissons,  in  St  Louis's  fi)reign  expedition, 
seeing  the  king  and  the  whole  army  upon  the 
point  of  returning  into  France,  leavmg  the 
affiiirs  of  religion  imperfect,  took  a  resolution 
rather  to  go  mto  Paradise ;  wherefore,  havinff 
taken  solemn  leave  of  his  friends,  he  charged 
alone,  in  the  sight  of  every  one,  into  the  ene- 
my's army,  where  he  was  presently  cut  to 
piecea  In  a  certain  kingdom  of  the  New 
World,  upon  a  day  of  solemn  procession,  when 
the  Idol  they  adore  is  drawn  about  in  public 
upon  a  car  of  wonderful  size ;  besides  that  seve- 
ral are  then  seen  cutting  off  pieces  of  their  flesh 
to  offer  to  him,  there  are  a  number  of  others 
who  prostrate  themselves  to  be  crushed  and 
broken  to  pieces  with  the  weighty  wheels,  to 
obtain  the  veneration  of  sanctity  after  their 
death,  which  is  accordingly  paid  them.    The 
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death  of  the  fore-named  bifihop,  with  bis  aword 
in  hja  hand,  haa  more  of  gallantry  in  it,  and 
le»  of  feelinff,  the  ardour  of  combat  talcing 
away  part  of  Uie  latter. 

There  are  some  govemraentB  who  have  taken 
upon  them  to  regulate  the  justice  and  oppor- 
tunity of  voluntary  deaths.  In  former  times 
there  was  kept,  in  our  city  of 
MKm  ktpt  Marseilles,  a  poison  prepared  out 
Sm ^iic»-**  of  hemlock  at  the  public  charge, 
peDM  ibr  mdi     for  those  who   had  a  mind  to 

tomJke'iS*"*'  *""^'*  ^^^^  ^^'  having  first 
ofit.  before  the  Six  Hundred,  which 

were  their  senate,  giving  an  ac- 
oomit  of  the  reasons  and  motives  of  their  de- 
sign, and  it  was  not  otherwise  lawful  than  by 
leave  from  the  magistrate,  and  upon  just  oc- 
casion, to  do  violence  to  themselves.  The  same 
law  was  also  in  use  in  other  places. 

Seztus  Pompeius,  in  his  expedition  into  Ama, 
touching  at  the  Isle  of  Cea,  in  Negropont,  it 
accidentally  happened  while  he  was  there,  as 
we  have  it  from  one  that  was  with  him,'  that  a 
woman  of  great  quality  having  given  an  ac- 
count to  her  citizens  why  she  was  resolved  to 
put  an  end  to  her  life,  invited  Pompeius  to  her 
death,  to  render  it  the  more  honourable ;  an 
invitation  that  he  accepted,  and  having  long 
tried  in  vain,  by  the  power  of  his  eloquence, 
which  was  very  great,  to  divert  her  from  that 
design,  he  acquiesced  at  last  to  grant  her  re- 
quest She  had  passed  fbur-ecore  and  ten 
years  in  a  very  happy  state  both  of  body  and 
mind;  but  bein^  then  laid  oh  her  bed,  better 
drest  than  ordmary,  and  leaning  upon  her 
elbow:  «The  Gods,"  said  she,  ««0,  Sextus 
Pompehis,  and  rather  those  I  leave  than  those 
I  go  to  seek,  reward  thee,  for  that  thou  hast 
not  disdained  to  be  both  the  counsellor  of  my 
life,  and  the  witness  of  my  death.  For  my 
part,  having  always  experienced  the  smiles  of 
fortune,  for  fear  lest  the  desire  of  living  too 
long  may  make  roe  see  a  contrary  fate,  I  am 
going  by  ^  happy  end  to  dismiss  the  remains  of 
my  soul,  leaving  behind  two  daughters  and  a 
legion  of  nephews."  Which,  hanng  said,  and 
having  exhorted  her  fiimily  to  live  in  union  and 
peace,  she  divided  amonffst  them  her  goods, 
and  recommending  her  domestic  gods  to  her 
eldest  daughter,  she  took  with  a  firai  hand  the 
bowl  that  contained  the  poison,  and,  having 
made  her  vows  and  prayers  to  Mercury  to  con- 
duct her  to  some  happy  abode  in  the  otlier 
world,  drank  off  the  mortal  potion,  which 
having  done,  she  entertained  the  company  with 
the  progress  of  its  operation,  and  how  the  cold 
by  degrees  seized  the  several  parts  of  her  body, 
one  after  another,  till,  having  in  the  end  told 
them  it  began  to  seize  upon  her  heart  and 
bowels,  she  called  her  daughters  to  do  their 
last  office  and  close  her  eyes. 

Pliny'  tells  us  of  a  certain  hyperborean  na- 
tion, where,  by  reason  of  the  sweet  temperature 


of  the  air,  lives  did  rarely  end  butby  the  vdnn- 
tary  surrender  of  the  inbabilaata;    but  that, 
being  weary  of  and  satiated  with 
life,  they  had  a  custom,  at  a  very  SSlth^fthS^ 
old  age,  afler  having  made  good   uyperbon^nM, 
cheer,  to  precipitate  themselves 
into  tiie  sea  from  the  top  of  a  certain  rock, 
destined  for  that  service.    Pain,  and  the  fear 
of  a  worse  death,  seem  to  me  the  most  excusa- 
ble incitements. 


CHAPTER  IV. 
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Or  all  our  French  writers,  I  give,  with  justice, 
I  think,  the  palm  to  Jaques  Amiot,  as  well  for 
the  propriety  and  purity  of  his  ^  euiorfuoi 
language,  in  which  he  excels  all  on  Amiot,  the 
others,  as  his  application  and  pa-  lri^"'|*{f'  ^ 
tienoe  in  going  through  so  long  a  '^*'*'*'^ 
work,  and  the  depth  of  his  laming  and  jodg* 
ment  in  having  been  able  to  unravel  and  explain 
so  difficult  an  author;  (for  let  people  say  what 
they  please,  I  understand  nothing  of  Greek, 
but  I  meet  with  sense  so  well  connected  and 
maintained  throughout  his  whole  translation  that 
certainly  he  either  knew  the  true  imaginatkn 
of  the  author,  or  having,  by  long  converaaiion 
with  him,  planted  in  his  soul  a  thorough  and 
lively  idea  of  that  of  Plutarch,  at  least  he  has 
lent  him  nothing  that  either  contradicts  or  dis* 
honours  him;)  but  what  I  am  most  pleased 
with  him  for  is  the  discreet  choice  he  ha^  made 
of  so  noble  and  useful  a  book  to  make  a  (Mesent 
of  to  bis  country.  We  ignorant  people  had 
been  undone  had  not  this  book  raised  us  out  oi 
the  mire;  by  its  favour  we  dare  both  speak  and 
write;  by  it  the  ladies  are  able  to  school  their 
schoolmasters :  His  our  breviary.  If  this  good 
man  lived,  I  would  desire  him  to  do  as  much  for 
Xenophon:  'tis  a  much  easier  task  than  the 
other,  and  consequently  mere  proper  for  his 
age.  And  beskles,  I  know  not  how,  but  me- 
thinks,  though  he  briskly  and  clearly  enough 
gets  over  steps  another  would  have  stumbled 
at,  that  nevertheless  his  style  is  more  his  own 
where  be  does  not  encounter  those  difficnitiee, 
and  rolls  on  at  its  ease. 

I  was  just  now  reading  that  passage  where 
Plutarch  says  of  himself  tlist  Rustieos,  being 
present  at  a  declamation  of  his  in  Rome,  he 
there  received  a  packet  from  the  emperor,  and 
deferred  to  open  it  till  all  was  over:  for  which, 
says  he,  all  the  company  highly  applauded  the 
gravity  of  this  person.  'Tis  true,  that  his  die- 
course  being  upon  Curiosity,  and  that  eager 
passion  for  news  which  makes  us,  with  so  mnch 
indiscretion  and  impatietace,  quit  all  things  to 
entertain  a  new  comer,  and,  without  any  man- 
ner of  respect  or  civility,  tear  open  on  a  sudden, 
in  what  company  soever,  the  letters  that  are 
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delivered  to  ii8,fae  had  reason  to  applaud  the 
gnvity  of  Roatkiis  upon  this  occasion;  and 
mi^ht  moreover  have  added  to  it  the  commen- 
dauoo  of  his  civility  and  eoartesfy,  that  would 
not  interrupt  the  course  of  his  declamation. 
But  I  doubt  whether  any  one  can  commend  his 
pnideoce;  ftr,  receiving  unexpected  letters, 
and  especially  from  an  emperor,  it  might  well 
have  &Uen  oat  that  the  deferring  to  read  them 
might  have  been  of  great  prejudice.  The  vice 
opposite  to  curiosity  is  negligence,  to  which  I 

K«,lif«iee  the  J*^"™"^  "»cl»n«»  "d  which  I 
ofiimte  vke  to  have  seen  some  men  so  extremely 
ountity,  mUtY  of  that  one  might  have 

found  the  letters  that  hAd  been 
ml  to  them  three  or  four  days  belbre,  still 
nled  op  in  their  pockets. 

1  never  opened  any  letters  directed  to  another, 
not  merely  those  entrusted  with  me,  but  even 
nch  as  chance  has  phu:ed  in  my  hand;  and  am 
annoyed  if  my  ejes  unawares  steal  any  con« 
tcfitB  of  letters  of  importance  which  a  neat  man 
ii  reidiog  when  I  stand  near  him.  Never  was 
nan  less  inquisitive,  or  less  prying  into  other 
aen*8  afiairs  than  I  am. 

In  oar  ftthers'  days  Monsieur  de  Boutieree 
bad  liked  to  have  lost  Turin  from  neglecting, 
he  having  company  at  that  time  with  him  at 
nipper,  to  read  an  information  that  was  sent 
hun  of  a  conspiracy  against  the  city  where  he 
conmanded.  And  this  very  Plutarch  tells  me 
that  Joiios  CsBsar  had  preserved  himself,  if,  in 
going  to  the  Senate  the  day  he  was  assassi- 
Dated  by  the  conspirators,  he  had  rend  a  paper 
that  was  presented  to  him  by  the  way ;  and  he 
tells  also  the  story  of  Archies,  tyrant  of  Thebes, 
that  the  night  before  the  execution  of  the  de- 
nga  Pelopidas  had  laid  to  kill  him,  to  restore 
hia  coentry  to  liberty,  he  had  an  account  sent 
him  in  writing  by  another  Archias,  an  Athe- 
nian, of  the  whole  ONispiracy,  and  that  this 
packet  havmg  been  delivered  to  him  while  he 
aat  at  supper,  he  deferred  the  opening  of  it, 
Jjying*  vhich  afterwards  became  a  proverb  in 
Greece, «  Business  to-morrow.''  > 

A  wise  man  may,  I  confess,  out  of  respect 
to  another,  as  not  indecorously  to  disturb  the 
conpany,  as  Rusticus  dkl,  or  not  to  break  dff 
>aother  afikir  of  importance  in  hand,  defer  to 
jead  or  hear  any  new  thing  that  is  brought 
him;  but  if  ibrhis  own  interest  or  particular 
pewire,  especially  if  he  be  a  public  minister, 
he  will  not  jntermpt  his  dinner,  or  break  his 
Mep,  he  is  inexcusable.  And  there  was  an- 
cwQtly  at  Rome  the  Consnlar  Place,  as  they 
called  It,  which  was  the  most  honourable  at  the 

table,  for  being  a  place  of  most 
2/«ubte  liberty,  and  of  more  convenient 
tt»  nwA  Meet,  access  to  those  who  came  in  to 
••<*•  talk  with  the  person  seated  there.' 

By  which  it  appears  that,  though 
«t  meals,  they  dki  not  totally  abandon  the  con- 

»  Pjiituth,  Or  tks  I^MM  ^  StcrtUg, 
<Pl«tiicii,7UI«-7V/t. 
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cem  of  other  afiairs.  But,  when  all  is  said,  it 
is  very  hard  in  human  actions  to  ffive  so  exact 
a  rule,  upon  the  best  grounds  of  reason,  that 
Foftune  will  not  have  a  hand  in  them,  and 
maintain  her  own  right 


CHAPTER  V. 


or  CONSCIKNCK. 


The  Sieur  de  la  Brousse  my  brother,  and  I, 
travelling  one  day  together  during  the  time  of 
our  civil  wars,  met  a  gentleman  of  good  mien. 
He  was  of  the  contrary  party  to  ours,  though  I 
did  not  know  so  much,  for  he  pretended  others 
wise ;  and  the  mischief  is  that,  in  this  sort  of 
war,  the  cards  are  so  shuffled,  an  enemy  not 
being  distinfiroishable  fVom  a  firiend  by  any  ap- 
parent mark,  either  of  language  or  habit, 
nourished  under  the  same  laws,  air,  and  man- 
ners, that  it  is  very  hard  to  avoid  disorder  and 
confusion.  This  made  me  afraid  myself  of 
meeting  any  of  our  troops  in  a  place  where  I 
was  not  known,  that  I  might  not  be  in  fear  to 
tell  my  name,  and  peradventure  of  something 
worse ;  as  it  has  be&llen  me  before,  where,  by 
one  of  these  mistakes,  I  lost  both  men  and 
horses ;  and,  amongst  others,  an  Italian  gentle- 
man, my  page,  whom  I  had  bred  with  the 
greatest  care  and  afiection,  was  miserably  killed 
— in  whom  a  promising  youth  of  great  expecta- 
tion was  blasted.  But  the  gentleman  that  my 
brother  and  I  met  had  so  strange  a  fear  upim 
him  at  the  meeting  of  any  horse,  or  passing  by 
any  of  the  towns  belonging  to  the  king,  that  I 
at  last  discovered  them  to  be  alarms  of  con- 
science, and  the  poor  man  seemed  to  be  in  such 
a  condition  as  if  through  his  vizard,  and  the 
crosses  upon  his  cassock,  one  miffht  have  pene- 
trated into  his  bosom,  and  read  3ie  most  secret 
intentions  of  his  heart  So  wonderful  is  tlie 
power  of  conscience,  that  it  makes  us  betray, 
accuse,  and  fi^ht  against  ourselves;  and,  for 
want  of  other  witnesses,  to  give  evidence  against 
ourselves, 

Occultum  qaatient  animo  toitore  flagelliim.s 

"  Whom  coMcienee,  nA*er  asleep, 
Woottibi  with  incewnt  itrokoa,  not  loud,  but  deep.** 

This  story  is  in  every  child*s  mouth:  Bessus 
the  Paeonian,  being  reproached  with  wanton- 
ness, for  pulling  down  a  nest  of  young  sparrows 
and  killing  them,  replied  he  had  reason  so  to  do, 
seeing  that  those  little  birds  never  ceased  falsely 
to  accuse  him  of  the  murder  of  his  father.  This 
parricide  had  till  then  been  concealed  and  un- 
Icnown,  but  the  revenging  fury  of  conscience 
caused  it  to  be  discovered  by  himself,  who  was 
justly  to  suffer  for  it*    Hesiod  corrects  the  say- 


•  Juvenal,  xiii.  IM. 
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mg  of  Plato,  "  That  punishment 
Pani»hment        closely  follows  sin ;"  it  beine,  as 

ooo«.le  with        ^^  ^^^  j^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^   ^.^^ 

with  It.*  Whoever  expects  pun- 
ishment, already  suffers  it;  whoever  has  de- 
served it,  expects  it."  Wickedness  contrives 
torments  against  itself:  Malum  consilium,  con- 
sullori  pessimum:*  "  111  designs  lull  out  worse 
to  the  contriver:'*  as  the  wasp  stings  and 
offends  another,  but  most  of  all  itself;  for  it 
there  loses  its  sting  and  its  power  lor  ever, 

Vitaaqae  in  minere  poannt.* 

••  And  in  the  wound  which  they  inflict  expire.'* 

Cantharides  have  somewhere  about  them,  by 
a  contrariety  of  nature,  a  counterpoison  against 
their  poison.^  In  like  manner,  at  the  same 
time  that  we  take  delight  in  vice,  there  springs 
in  the  conscience  a  displeasure  that  afflictv  us 
sleeping  and  waking  with  many  tormenting 
imaginations : 

Qnippe  nbi  i^  mnlti,  per  ■omnia  mppe  loquentes, 
Aut  inorbo  deli  rentes,  protraxe  ferantur. 
Et  eelatn  diu  in  medium  peccata  dedine.< 

••  The  iniilty  seldom  their  own  counsel  keep, 
But  nft  will  blab  it  ev'n  in  their  sleep; 
Or,  in  a  fever  raijiiig,  will  reveal 
Crimes  which  they  long  had  laboured  to  conceal."* 

Apollodorus  dreamed  that  he  saw  himself 
flayed  by  the  Scythians,  and  afler  boiled  in  a 
cauldron,  and  that  his  heart  muttered  these 
wofds :  **  I  am  the  cause  of  all  these  mischiefs 
that  have  befallen  thee."^  Epicurus  said  that 
oo  hiding  place  can  conceal  the  wicked,  since 
they  can  never  assure  themselves  of  being 
hid,  for  their  consciences  discover  them  to 
themselves.* 

Prima  est  biec  nltio.  quod  se 
Judice  nemo  nocens  abaolvicur.* 

**  'Tis  the  first  constant  nuniphment  of  sin. 
That  no  bad  man  absolves  himself  within.'* 

As  an  ill  conscience  fills  us  with  fear,  so  a 
good  one  gives  us  greater  confidence  and  as- 
surance ;  and  I  can  truly  say  that  I  have  gone 
through  several  hazards  with  a  more  steady 

rce,  in  consideration  of  the  secret  knowledge 
had  of  my  own  will,  and  the  innocence  of 
my  intentions : 

Conscia  mens  ut  cuique  sua  eat,  ita  concipit  Intra 
Pectora  pro  fkcto  spemque,  metumque  suo.w  - 

*'  Despotic  conscience  mtea  oar  hopes  and  Ibars.** 

Of  this  there  are  a  thousand  examples ;  but 
it  will  be  enough  to  instance  three  of  one  and 
the  same  person.  Scipio  being  one  day  accused 
before  tlie  people  of  Rome  of  a  heavy  crime, 


1  Plutarch.  On  X>totii«  JtutU*. 
9  Beneca,  Eput.  105. 
3  jW  jtuL  0*lL  iv.  5. 

♦  Virir.  GMr/r.iv.9ae, 

A  Plutarch,  on  Divine  Jiutiee. 

•  Lucrct.  V.  1157. 

V  Plutarcb,  qf  th«  Delay  qf  the  Dirine  Jtutiee,  c  9.  This 
Apnilndorus.  wlio  reiffned  like  a  true  tyrant,  was  Ring  of 
Caasandria,  ia  Macedonia. 


instead  of  excusing  himself,  or  flntterin^  tlie 
judges:  **It  will  become  you  well,"  said  he, 
"to  sit  in  judgment  upon  him 
by  whom  you  have  the  power  ]^^l^^'^^ 
to  judge  all  the  world.'  "  And  scipio. 
another  time  all  the  answer  he 
gave  to  several  impeachments  brought  against 
him  by  a  tribune  of  the  people,  instead  of 
making  his  defence:  »*Come,  citizens,'*  said 
he,  "let  us  go  render  thanks  to  the  gods  for 
the  victory  they  gave  me  over  the  Cartha- 
ginians on  such  a  day;"  and  marching  himself 
before  them  towards  the  temple,  he  had  pre- 
sently all  the  assembly,  and  his  very  accuser 
himself,  following  at  his  heel&«  And  Petilius 
having  been  set  on  by  Cato  to  demand  of  him 
an  account  of  the  money  that  had  passed  through 
his  hands  in  the  province  of  Antioch,  Scipio, 
being  come  into  the  senate  for  that  purpose, 
produced  a  book  from  under  his  robe,  in  which, 
he  told  them,  was  an  exact  account  of  his 
receipts  and  disbursements ;  but  being  required 
to  deliver  it  to  the  secretary  to  be  examined 
and  enrolled,  he  refused,  saying,  "He  would 
not  do  himself  so  great  a  disgrace ;"  and  in  the 
presence  of  the  whole  senate  tore  the  book  with 
his  own  hands  to  pieces.'*  I  do  not  believe  tliat 
a  seared  conscience  could  have  counterfeited  so 
mat  an  assurance.  **He  had  naturally  too 
high  a  spirit,  and  was  accustomed  to  too  high 
a  fortune,"  says  Titus  Livius,  "to  know  how 
to  be  criminal,  and  to  dispose  himself  to  tlie 
meanness  of  defending  his  innocency." 

The  putting  men  to  tlie  rack  is  a  dangerous 
invention,  and  seems  to  be  rather 
a  trial  of  patience  than  of  truth.  J^^fr^sV 
Both  he  who  has  the  fortitude  to  the  rack, 
endure  it  conceals  the  truth,  and 
he  who  has  not  For  why  should  pain  sooner 
make  me  confess  what  really  is,  than  force  me 
to  say  what  is  not?  And,  on  tlie  contrary,  if 
he  who  is  not  guilty  of  what  he  is  accused  of 
has  the  courage  to  undergo  those  torments,  why 
should  not  he  who  is  guilty  have  the  same,  bo 
fkir  a  reward  as  life  beings  in  his  prospect?  I 
think  the  ground  of  this  invention  proceeds 
from  the  consideration  of  the  force  of  con- 
science: for  to  the  guilty  it  seems  to  assist  the 
rack  to  make  him  confess  his  fault  and  to 
shake  his  resolution;  and  on  the  other  side, 
that  it  fortifies  the  innocent  against  the  torture. 
But  when  all  is  done,  His  in  plain  truth  a  trial 
full  of  uncertainty  and  danser.  What  would 
not  a  man  say,  what  would  not  a  man  do,  to 
avoid  such  intolerable  torments? 

Etiaro  innoeentes  oogit  mentiri  dolor.M 
"  Pain  the  most  innocent  will  make  to  lie." 


•  Seneca,  Epist.  97. 

•  Juvenal,  xiii.  S. 
w  Ovid,  Att  i.  485. 
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whence  it  comes  to  pass  that  he  whom  tlie 
judge  has  racked  that  he  may  not  die  innocent 
is  made  to  die  both  innocent  and  racked.  A 
thousand  and  a  thousand  have  charged  their 
own  heads  bv^lse  confessions,  amongst  whom 
I  place  Philotas,  considering  the  circumstances 
of  the  trial  Alexander  put  him  upon,  and  the 
progress  of  his  torture.*  "But  so  it  is,"  say 
they,  *'  that  it  is  the  least  evil  human  weakness 
could  invent:**  very  inhuman  notwithstanding, 
and  to  very  little  purpose,  in  my  opinion. 
Many  nations,  less  barbarous  m  this  than 
the  Greeks  and  Romans  who  call 
Ok  rack  COB-  them  SO,  repute  it  horrible  and 
denuied  by  crucl  to  torment  and  pull  a  man 

Sd  why"***"**  ^  ^^^^  ^^^  *  ^^"^'  ^^  ^^^^^ 
they  are  yet  in  doubt    How  can 

it  help  your  ignorance?  Are  not  you  unjust, 
that,  not  to  kill  him  without  cause,  do  worse 
than  kill  him?  And  that  this  is  so,  do  but 
observe  by  how  many  times  he  had  rather  die 
without  reason  than  undergo  this  examination, 
more  painful  than  execution  itself;  and  which 
often,  by  its  extremity,  anticipates  execution 
and  dl'spatches  him.  I  know  not  where  I-  had 
this  story,'  but  it  exactly  matches  the  conscience 
of  our  justice  in  this  particular.  A  country- 
woman came  to  a  general'  of  very  severe  dis- 
cipline, and  accused  one  of  his  soldiers  that  he 
had  taken  from  her  children  the  little  food  she 
had  left  to  nourish  them  withal,  the  army 
having  consumed  all  the  rest;  but  of  this, 
pnx^  there  was  none.  The  general  cautioned 
the  woman  to  take  good  heed  to  what  she  said, 
for  that  she  would  make  herself  guilty  of  a 
&l8e  accusation,  and  should  suffer  Uie  punish- 
ment due  to  it  if  she  told  a  lie ;  but  she  per- 
sisting, he  presently  caused  the  soldier's  belly 
to  be  ripped  up,  to  clear  the  truth  of  the  fact, 
and  the  woman  was  found  to  be  in  the  right 
Ad  instructive  sentence. 


CHAPTER  VI. 


USE  MAKES  PERFECT. 


Tib  not  to  be  expected  that  reasoning  and 

instruction,  though  we  never  so 

rtJSSin  "wiiS*  voluntarily  surrender  our  belief  to 

oQt  practice,       them,  should  be  powerful  enough 

TirtSoJiI'*****  *°  ^       "*  on  so  far  as  to  action, 
******  if  we  do  not  over  and  above 

exercise  and  form  the  soul  by  experience  to 
the  coarse  for  which  we  design  it:  it  will 
otherwise  doubtless  find  itself  at  a  loss  when  it 
comes  to  the  pinch  of  the  business.  This  is  the 
reason  wh^  those  amongst  the  philosophers  who 
were  ambitious  to  attain  to  a  greater  excellence 


1  Qaint  Cartioi,  ti.  7. 

•  It  is  in  Ftoianat. 

•  Bajaxet  tbe  Fine,  whom  Froianirtealli  Amoritaqiiiii,^ 
a  name  girea  to  tliia  prinea  bacaoaa  be  waa  tlie  aoa  of 


were  not  contented  to  await  the  severities  of 
fortune  in  their  retirement  and  repose,  lest  she 
should  surprise  them  raw  and  unexpert  in  the 
combat;  but  sallied  out  to  meet  her,  and  pur- 
posely threw  themselves  into  the  proof  of  diffi- 
culties. Some  of  whom  abandoned  riches  to 
exercise  themselves  in  a  voluntary  poverty ; 
others  have  sought  out  labour,  and  an  austerity 
of  life,  to  inure  themselves  to  hardships  and 
inconveniences;  others  have  deprived  them- 
selves of  their  dearest  members,  as  of  their  eyes 
and  instruments  of  generation,  lest  their  too 
delightful  and  effeminate  service  should  soften 
and  relax  the  stability  of  their  souls. 

But  in  dying,  which  is  the  greatest  work  we 
have  to  do,  practice  can  give  us  no  assistance. 
A  man  may  by  habit  fortify  himself  against 
pain,  shame,  poverty,  and  such  lijse  misfor- 
tunes; but  as  to  death,  we  can  experience  it 
but  once,  and  are  all  apprentices  when  we 
come  to  it 

There  have  anciently  been  men  such  excel- 
lent managers  of  their  time  that  they  have 
tried  even  in  death  itself  to  relish  and  taste  it, 
and  who  have  bent  their  utmost  faculties  of 
mind  to  diBCover  what  this  passage  is.  But 
they  are  none  of  them  come  back  to  give  an 
account  of  it : 

Nemo  expcrpituB  extat, 
Frigida  qneiii  aemel  est  vital  pausa  seqnuta.* 

'*  No  person  e*er  again  awak'd  to  breatli 
W^bo  once  was  clasp'd  in  the  cold  arms  of  death.** 

Canius  Julius,  a  noble  Roman  of  singular 
firmness  and  virtue,  having  been 
condemned  to  die  by  that  rascal  j);"^^""; 
Caligula,  besides  many  admirable  Roman,  who, 
testimonies  that  he  gave  of  his  ^n  Jp^'^fc 
resolution,  as  he  was  just  going  effecrof  deaS. 
to  receive  the  stroke  of  the  execu- 
tioner was  asked  by  a  philosopher,  a  friend  of 
his, — ^  Well,  Canius,  whereabout  is  your  soul 
now?    What  is  she  doin^?  —  what  are  you 
thinking  of ?**    "I  was  thmking,'*  replied  he, 
^'to  keep  mjTself  ready,  and  the  Acuities  of 
my  mind  concentrated  and  fixed,  to  tiy  if  in 
this  short  and  quick  instant  of  death  I  could 
perceive  the  motion  of  the  soul  when  she  parts 
from  the  body,  and  whether  she  has  any  sense 
of  the  separation,  that  I  may  hereafter  come 
again,  if  I  can,  to  acquaint  my  friends  with  it*'* 
lliis  man  philosophizes  not  unto  death  only, 
but  in  death  itself.     What  a  strange  assurance 
was  this,  what  loftiness  of  courage,  to  desire 
his  death  should  be  a  lesson  to  him,  and  to 
have  leisure  to  think  of  other  things  in  so  great 
ana&ir! 

Jus  boc  aoiml  morientis  babebat.* 
**  Tbis  mastery  of  bis  mind  he,  dying,  bad.** 


4Liiei«t.Ui94S. 

•  Seneca.  4m  TytatfmUUtats. 

•  Luc.  viiL  (DO. 
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And  yet  I  &ncy  there  is  some  way  of  making 
„  it  iamiliar  to  us,  and  m  some  sort 

SST.inTme     of  making  trial  what  it  ia    We 
meuure,  maktf    may  gain  experience  of  it,  if  not 
to  hki?^""     entire  and  perfect,  yet  such,  at 
least,  as  shall  not  be  perfectly  use- 
less to  us ;  and  that  may  render  us  more  assured. 
If  we  cannot  undertake  it,  we  may  approach  it 
and  view  it;  and  if  we  do  not  advance  so  iar 
as  to  the  fort,  we  may  at  least  discover  and 
make  ourselves  perfect  in  the  avenue& 
It  is  not  without  reason  that  we  are  taught 
to  consider  sleep  as  a  resemblance 
Bleep  the  imftge  of  death :  with  how  great  facility 
of  death.  J©  we  pass  from  waking  to  sleep- 

ing, and  with  how  little  concern 
do  we  lose  the  Imowledge  of  light  and  of  our- 
selvdB !  Perhaps  the  faculty  of  sleeping  would 
seem  useless  and  contrary  to  nature,  since  it 
deprives  us  of  all  action  and  sense,  were  it  not 
that  by  it  nature  instructs  us  tiiat  she  has 
equally  made  us  to  die  as  to  live,  and  from  life 
presents  us  the  eternal  estate  she  reserves  for 
VB  after  it,  to  accustom  us  to  it  and  to  take 
fbom  us  the  fear  of  it  But  such  as  have  by 
aome  violent  accident  fallen  into  a  swoon,  and 
io  it  have  lost  all  sense,  these,  methinks,  have 
been  very  near  seeing  the  tru^  and  natural  &ce 
of  death ;  for  as  to  the  moment  of  the  passage, 
it  is  not  to  be  feared  that  it  brings  with  it  any 
pain  or  displeasure,  forasmuch  as  we  can  have 
no  feeling  without  leisure :  our  sufferings  rer|uire 
time,  which  in  death  is  so  short  and  precipitous 
that  it  must  necessarily  be  insensible.  The  ap- 
proaches are  what  we  have  to  fear,  and  these 
mav  fidl  within  the  limits  of  experience. 

ifany  things  seem  greater  by  imagination 
than  they  are  in  eSecL    I  have  passed  a  good 

rrt  of  my  affe  in  a  perfect  and  entire  health ; 
say  not  only  entire,  but  moreover  sprightly 
and  wanton.  This  state,  so  full  of  verdure, 
jollity,  and  vigour,  made  the  consideraticm  of 
sickness  so  horrible  to  me,  that,  when  I  came  to 
experience  it,  I  found  the  attacks  &int  and 
ea3y,  in  comparison  of  what  I  had  feared.  Of 
this  I  have  daily  experience :  if  I  am  under  the 
fbelter  of  a  warm  room,  in  a  stormv  and  tem- 
pestuous night,  I  wonder  bow  people  can  live 
libEoad,  and  am  afflicted  for  those  who  are  out 
in  the  field:  if  I  am  there  mysel(  I  do  not 
wish  to  be  anywhere  else.  This  one  thing  of 
h^jig  always  shut  up  in  a  chamber  I  &ncied 
insupportable :  but  I  was  presently  inured  to  be 
io  imprisoned  a  week,  na^,  a  month  together, 
weak  and  ill ;  and  have  found  that  in  the  time 
pf  my  health  I  did  much  more  pity  the  sick 
than  I  think  myself  to  be  pitied  when  I  am  so, 
and  that  the  force  of  my  imagination  enhances 
near  one  half  of  the  essence  and  reality  of  the 
thing..  I  hope  that  when  I  come  to  die  I  shall 
find  the  same,  and  that  I  shall  not  find  it  worth 
the  pams  I  take,  so  much  preparation  and  so 
much  assistance  as  I  call  m  to  undergo  the 
stroke.  But,  at  all  evQqts^  we  c^imot  give 
ourselvet  too  much  advantage. 


In  the  time  of  our  third  or  second  troubles 
(I  do  not  well  remember  which), 
going  one  day  abroad  to  take  '^J^^P^,£[^ 
the  air,  about  a  league  from  my  i^SUT 
own  house,  which  is  seated  in  Monutgne, 
the  veiT  centre  of  the  scene  of  Y^  £S  "" 
all  the  bustle  and  mischief  of  the  ewoon. 
civil  wars  of  France,  thinking 
myself  in  all  security  and  so  near  to  my  retreat 
that  I  stood  in  need  of  no  better  equipage,  I 
had  taken  a  horse  that  went  very  easy  in  bis 
pace,  but  was  not  very  strong.  Bein^  upon 
my  return  home,  a  sudden  occasion  falling  out 
to  make  use  of  this  horse  in  a  kind  of  service 
that  he  was  not  very  well  used  to,  one  of  my 
people,  a  lusty,  proper  fellow,  mounted  upon  a 
strong  German  horse,  that  had  a  very  ill  mouth, 
but  was  otherwise  vigorous  and  unfbiled,  to 
play  a  bravado  and  get  a-head  of  his  fellows, 
comes  thundering  full  speed  in  the  very  track 
where  I  was,  rushing  like  a  Colossus  upon  the 
little  man  and  the  little  horse,  with  such  a 
career  of  strength  and  weight  that  he  turned 
us  both  over  and  over,  topsy  turvy,  with  our 
heels  in  the  air:  so  that  there  lay  the  horse, 
overthrown  and  stunned  by  the  fall,  and  I  ten 
or  twelve  paces  from  him,  stretched  oat  at 
length,  with  my  face  all  battered  and  bruised, 
my  sword,  which  1  had  in  my  hand,  above  ten 
paces  beyond  me,  and  my  belt  broken  all  to 
pieces,  without  any  more  motion  or  sense  than 
a  stock.  *Twas  the  only  swoon  I  was  ever  in 
till  tliat  hour  in  my  life.  Those  who  were  with 
me,  after  having  used  all  the  means  they  could 
to  bring  me  to~  myself,  concluding  me  dead, 
took  me  up  in  their  arms  and  carried  me  with 
very  much  difficulty  home  to  my  house,  which 
was  about  half  a  French  league  thence.  On 
the  way,  and  after  having  for  more  than  two 
Ipng  hours  been  given  over  for  a  dead  man,  I 
began  to  move  and  fotch  my  breath,  for  so  great 
abundance  of  blood  was  fallen  into  my  stomach 
that  nature  had  need  to  rouse  her  forces  to  dis- 
charge it  They  then  raised  me  upon  my  feet, 
where  1  threw  ofi*  a  great  quantity  of  pure 
blood,  which  I.  did  also  several  other  times  on 
the  way.  This  gave  me  so  much  ease  that  i 
began  to  recover  a  little  life,  but  slowly,  and 
by  so  small  advances  that  my  first  sensations 
were  much  more  like  the  approaches  of  death 
than  life : 

Percbd,  dubbioea  ancor  del  suo  ritonio, 
Non  ■'asaicura  attonita  la  mente.^ 

"  Becaiue  the  loul  ber  manaiop  half  bad  quit. 
And  waa  not  lure  of  ber  return  to  it,** 

The  remembrance  of  this  accident,  which  ia 
very  well  imprinted  in  my  memory,  so  natu- 
rally representing  to  me  the  imaf  e  and  idea  of 
death,  has  in  some  sort  reconcifed  me  to  it 
When  I  first  began  to  <^ien  my  eyes  after  my 
trance,  it  was  with  so  perplexed,  so  weak  and 
dead  a  sight,  that  I  could  yet  distinguish 
nothing,  and  could  only  discern,  the  light : 


^^^ifey**''"— '■»*^*^^ 
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I  eh*or  apre,  or  cUiide 
meno  tn*l  ■oono  ft  r 

*■  Aa  people  in  the  morning  when  they  riie, 
*Twixt  iloep  tiul  wake,  open  and  abut  Umr  eyea.** 

As  td  the  ftmctkms  of  the  soal,  the^  advanced 
with  the  same  pace  and  measore  with  those  of 
the  bodj.  I  saw  myself  all  bloody,  for  my 
doublet  was  stained  all  over  with  the  blood  1 
bad  vomited.  The  first  thought  that  came 
into  my  mind  was  that  I  had  a  cross-bow  shot 
in  my  head ;  indeed  at  the  same  time  there 
were  several  of  these  dischar^^  round  aboat 
oa  Metbouffht  my  life  but  lust  hung  upon 
mj  lips,  and  I  shut  my  eyes  to  help,  roethou^ht, 
to  thrast  it  oat,  and  took  a  pleasure  in  languish- 
ing and  letting  mjrself  ^  It  was  an  imagin- 
ation that  only  superficuilly  floated  upon  my 
soul,  as  tender  ana  weak  as  all  the  rest;  but 
really  not  only  exempt  from  pain,  but  mixed 
with  that  sweetness  and  pleasure  that  people 
are  sensible  of  when  they  are  filing  mto  a 
slomber. 

I  believe  it  is  the  very  same  condition  those 
^_j^  people  are  in  whom  we  see  swoon 

•irooaia(Bin'  ^^^  weakness,  in  the  agony  of 
ibe  ignoiefl  of  death,  and  I  am  of  opinion  that 
JjJJJjf*  ^*^  we  pity  them  without  cause,  sup- 
posing them  agitated  with  griev- 
ous dolours,  or  that  their  souls  sufibr  under 
painful  thoughts.  It  has  ever  been  my  belief, 
contrary  to  3ie  opinion  of  many,  and  even  of 
Stephen  Boetius,  that  those  whom  we  see  so 
soiidued  and  stupified  at  the  approach  of  their 
end,  or  depressed  with  the  length  of  the  disease, 
or  by  accident  of  an  apoplexy  or  falling 
licImesB,— 


Yi  morbi  aspe  eoactoa 
Ante  oeukM  aliqtiia  noatroi,  nt  falminii  {ctu, 
CoBsidit,  et  epnoMa  agit ;  ingemit,  el  remit  artaa ; 
Aeaipit,  extentnt  nerroa,  lorquetiir,  aniielat, 
Inooiutaiiter  et  in  Jactando  membra  Atigat  ;■ 

"  A*  if  by  tbonder  atriick,  oA  have  we  known 
Tbe  dire  diieaae'a  victims  Ail  and  groan, 
foam.  tremUe.  writhe,  breathe  abort,  until  at  length 
la  variou  atnifgliogs  they  ezhauat  their  atrength;** 

cr  hurt  in  the  head,  whom  we  hear  to  mutter, 
and  by  fits  to  give  grievous  groans ;  though  we 
father  thence  some  signs  bj  which  it  seems 
as  if  they  bad  some  remains  of  sense  and 
knowledge,  I  have  always  believed,  I  say,  both 
the  body  and  the  soal  benumbed  and  asleep; 

ViTit,  et  eat  vita  neeciua  ipee  aua;* 
**  He  livea,  but  knowa  it  not;" 

and  I  cannot  believe  that  in  so  great  a  stupe- 
iaction  of  the  members,  and  so  great  a  defection 
of  the  senses,  the  soul  can  maintain  any  force 
within  to  take  cognisance  of  herself,  or  look 
mto  her  own  condition,  and  that  therefore  they 
had  no  reason  or  reflections  to  torment  them,  or 
nnke  them  consider  and  be  sensible  of  the 
misery  of  their  condition,  and  that  consequently 
they  were  not  much  to  be  pitied. 


I  can,  for  my  part,  think  of  no  state  so  in- 
supportable and  dreadful  as  to  have  the  soul 
vividly  alive  and  afflicted,  without  means  to* 
declare  itself;  as  I  should  say  of  such  who  are 
sent  to  execution,  with  their  tongues  first  cut 
out  (were  it  not  that,  in  this  kind  of  dyin|^, 
the  most  silent  seems  to  me  the  most  gracerai, 
if  accompanied  with  a  grave  and  firm  coun- 
tenance), or  of  those  miserable  prisoners  who 
ftll  into  the  hands  of  the  base,  bloody  soldiers 
of  this  age,  by  whom  they  are  tormented  with 
ail  sorts  of  inhuman  usage  to  compel  them  to 
some  excessive  and  impossible  ransom,  kept  in 
the  mean  time  in  such  condition  and  place, 
where  they  have  no  means  of  expressing  or  sig^ 
nifytng  their  mind  and  misery  to  such  as  they 
may  expect  should  relieve  them.  The  poets  have 
foigned  some  gods  who  fiivour  the  deliverance 
of  such  as  sufibr  onder  a  languishing  death : 

Hone  ego  Diti 
Sacrum  Juasa  fero,  teque  iato  coqwre  aolvo.« 

*'  I,  by  command,  ollbr  to  Plato  tbia. 
And  from  that  body  do  thy  aool  diamlaa." 

And  the  unconnected  words  and  the  short  and 
irregular  answers  one  gets  from  them  sometimes, 
by  bawling  and  keeping  a  clutter  about  them; 
or  the  motions  which  seem  to  yield  some  consent 
to  what  we  would  have  them  do,  are  no  testimony 
nevertheless  that  they  live  an  entire  life  at  least 
It  is  thus  that  in  the  yawning  of  sleep,  before 
it  has  fully  possessed  us,  we  perceive,  as  in  a 
dream,  what  is  done  about  us,  and  follow  the 
last  things  that  are  said,  with  a  perplexed  and 
uncertain  bearing,  which  seems  but  to  tonch 
upon  the  borders  of  the  soul,  and  make  answers 
to  the  last  words  that  were  spoken  to  as, 
which  have  more  in  them  of  chance  than  sense. 
Now,  seeing  I  have,  in  effect,  tried  it,  I 
made  no  dotibt  but  I  have  hitherto  made  a 
right  judgment  of  it.  For  first,  being  quite  in 
a  swoon,  I  laboured  to  tear  open  my  doublet 
with  my  hands,  for  I  was  without  a  weapon, 
and  yet  I  felt  nothing  in  my  imagination  that 
hart  me;  for  we  have  many  motions  in  us  that 
do  not  proceed  from  our  directk>n ; 

Eemianimeaque  micant  digiti,  ferrumque  retractant.* 

*«  And  half-dead  tlngera  grope  about  and  fbel. 
To  grasp  again  ibe  late  abandoned  aieel." 

So  fiiUing  people  extend  their  arms  before  them 
by  a  natural  impulse  which  prompts  them  to 
offices  and  motions,  without  any  commission 
from  us. 

Faldfl*roa  memorant  eurraa  abaelndere  membra  •  •  • 
Ut  uemere  in  terra  videalur  ab  artubua,  id  quod 
Decidit  ulMcitttuio ;  cum  mens  tauien  at(|ue  hominia  via, 
MobUitate  maU,  noo  quit  aentire  dolorem.* 

**  Bo  chariot!  armed  with  keen  acvlhea  around. 
When  fiercely  driven,  deal  the  desperate  wound ; 
And  yet  the  wounded  man.  ao  quick  *<  the  Mow, 
la  Bcarce  diiturb'd,  acarce  aeema  to  Ael  or  know 
Hia  wound.'' 


>  Tawi,  U  OM-Kaatanaw,  vlii.  9ft. 
•  Lttcret.  lii.  «HS. 
*OTid,7VuLi.a.]9. 
17* 


•  Mntii,  iv.  703. 

•  iiLx.3.MS. 

•  Lucret.  iii.  613. 
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My  stomach  was  oppressed  wth  the  coagulated 
blood,  and  my  hands  moved  to  that  part  by  their 
own  voluntary  motion,  as  they  frequently  do  to 
the  part  that  itches,  without  bemg  directed  by  our 
will  There  are  several  animals,  and  even  men, 
in  whom  one  may  perceive  the  mUiscles  to  stir 
and  tremble  afler  tliey  are  dead.  Every  one  by 
experience  knows  that  there  are  some  members 
which  grow  stif^  and  flag,  often  without  his 
leave.  Now  these  passions  which  only  touch 
the  outward  bark  of  us,  as  a  man  may  say, 
cannot  be  said  to  be  ours;  to  make  them  so 
there  must  be  a  concurrence  of  the  whole  man ; 
and  the  pains  which  are  felt  by  the  hand  or  the 
foot,  while  we  are  sleeping,  are  none  of  ours. 

As  I  drew  near  my  own  house,  where  the 
alarm  of  my  fall  was  already  got  before  me, 
and  my  family  ran  to  me  with  the  clamour 
usual  in  such  cases,  I  did  not  only  make  some 
little  answer  to  the  questions  that  were  asked 
me,  but  they  moreover  tell  me  that  I  had  so 
much  sense  about  me  as  to  order  them  to  give  a 
horse  to  mv  wife,  who  I  saw  was  toiling  and 
labouring  along  the  road,  which  was  a  steep  and 
uneasy  one.  This  consideration  should  seem  to 
proceed  from  a  soul  that  retained  its  function, 
out  it  was  not  so  with  me.  I  knew  not  what 
I  said  or  did;  they  were  nothing  but  idle 
thoughts  in  the  clouds  that  were  stirred  up  by 
the  senses  of  the  eyes  and  ears,  and  proceeded 
not  from  me.  I  knew  not  any  the  more  whence 
I  came,  or  whither  I  was  ^ing,  neither  was  I 
capable  to  weigh  and  consider  what  was  said  to 
me.  These  were  li^ht  effects  that  the  senses 
produced  of  themselves,  as  of  custom;  what 
the  soul  contributed  was  in  a  dream,  and  lightly 
touched,  as  it  were,  merely  licked  and  J)edewed 
by  the  soft  impression  of  the  senses.  Meantime 
my  condition  was,  in  truth,  very  easy  and 
quiet;  I  had  no  affliction  upon  me,  either  for 
others  or  myself  It  was  an  extreme  drooping 
and  weakness,  without  any  manner  of  pain. 
f  saw  my  own  house,  but  knew  it  not.  When 
they  had  put  me  to  bed,  I  found  an  inex- 
pressible sweetness  in  that  repose;  for  I  had 
been  wretchedly  tugged  and  jolted  about  by 
those  poor  people  who  had  taken  tlie  pains  to 
carry  me  upon  their  arms  a  very  great,  and  a 
very  ill  way,  and  had,  in  doing  so,  all  quite 
tired  out  themselves  twice  or  ttirice,  one  afler 
another.  They  of!erud  me  all  sorts  of  remedies, 
but  I  would  take  none,  certainly  believing  that 
I  was  mortally  wounded  in  tiie  head.  And  in 
earnest,  it  had  been  a  very  happy  death;  for 
the  weakness  of  my  understanding  deprived  me 
of  the  faculty  of  discerning,  and  that  of  my 
body  from  tiie  sense  of  feeling.  I  was  suf- 
fering myself  to  glide  away  so  sweetly,  and 
afler  so  soft  and  easy  a  manner,  that  I  scarce 
find  any  other  action  less  troublesome  than  that 
was.  When  I  came  again  to  myself,  and  to 
re-as8ure  my  faculties, 


1  Ovid,  TritU  L  3. 14. 


(Jt  tandem  wjuhib  oonvalaeie  mei,i 
**  As  my  loit  KOBeB  did  again  return,** 

which  was  two  or  three  hours  after,  I  felt  my- 
self on  a  sudden  involved  in  a  terrible  pain, 
having  my  limbs  battered  and  knocked  to 
pieces  with  my  fall,  and  was  so  exceedingly  ill 
for  two  or  three  nig^hts  afler  that,  I  thought 
once  more  I  was  dying,  but  a  more  painful 
death,  and  to  this  hour  am  sensible  of  the 
bruises  of  that  shock.  I  will  not  here  omit 
that  the  last  thing  I  could  make  them  beat 
into  my  head  was  the  memory  of  the  accklent ; 
and  I  made  it  be  over  and  over  again  repeated 
to  me  whither  I  was  going,  whence  I  was 
coming,  and  at  what  time  of  the  day  this  mis- 
chance befel  me,  before  1  could  comprehend  it. 
As  to  the  manner  of  my  fall,  that  was  concealed 
from  me  in  favour  to  him  who  had  been  the 
occasion,  and  some  other  account  was  invented. 
But  a  long  time  afler,  and  the  very  next  day, 
when  my  memory  began  to  return  and  represent 
to  me  the  dtate  wherein  I  was  at  the  instant 
that  I  perceived  this  horse  coming  full  drive 
upon  me  (for  I  had  seen  him  at  my  heels,  and 
gave  myself  for  gone;  but  this  thought  had 
been  so  sudden  that  fear  had  no  leisure  to  in- 
troduce itself),  it  seemed  to  me  like  a  flash  of 
lightning  tliat  had  pierced  through  my  soul, 
and  that  was  coming  from  the  other  world. 

This  long  story  of  so  li^ht  a  matter  would 
appear  vain  enough,  were  it  not 
for  the  knowledge  I  have  gained  £Sn'to*^ 
by  it  for  my  own  use ;  for  I  really  self, 
find  that,  to  get  acquainted  with  , 
death,  you  have  but  nearly  to'  approach  it 
"  Every;  one,"  as  Pliny  says,*  *♦  is  a  good  doc- 
tor to  himself,  provided  he  be  capable  of  looking 
closely  into  himself.*'  This  is  not  my  doctrine, 
'tis  my  study ;  it  is  not  the  lesson  of  anotlier, 
but  my  own,  and  yet,  if  I  communicate  it,  it 
ought  not  to  be  ill  taken.  That  which  is  of 
use  to  me  may  altso,  perhaps,  be  useful  to  an- 
other. As  to  the  rest,  I  spoil  nothing,  I  make 
use  of  nothing  but  my  own ;  and,  if  I  play  the 
fool,  'tis  at  my  own  expense,  and  nobodj  eke 
is  concerned  in  it:  for  'tis  a  tolly  that  will  die 
with  me,  and  that  no  one  is  to  inherit  We 
hear  of  but  two  or  three  of  the  ancients  who 
liave  beaten  this  road,  and  yet  we  cannot  say 
if  it  be  afler  this  manner,  knowing  no  more  oV 
them  but  their  names.  No  one  since  has  fol- 
lowed the  track:  'tis  a  ticklish  subject,  and 
more  nice  than  it  seems,  to  follow  a  pace  so 
extravagant  and  uncertain  as  that  of  the  soul : 
to  penetrate  the  dark  profundities  of  her  intri- 
cate internal  windings,  to  choose  and  lay  hold 
of  so  many  little  nimble  motions;  it  is  a  new 
and  extraordinary  UQdertaking,  which  with- 
draws us  from  the  common  and  roost  recom- 
mended employments  of  the  world.  'Tis  now 
many  years  since  tliat  my  thoughts  have  had 
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no  other  aim  and  object  than  myself,  that  I 
have  only  pried  into  and  studied  myself:  and  if 
I  do  now  and  then  study  any  other  thing,  'tis  all 
of  a  sudden,  in  order  to  apply  it  to  myself,  or 
rather,  in  mysel£  And  I  do  not  think  it  a  &ult 
if,  as  others  do  by  much  less  profitable 'sciences, 
I  communicate  what  I  have  learnt  in  this  mat^ 
ter;  though  I  am  not  very  well  pleased  with 
what  progress  I  have  made  in  it  There  is  no 
description  so  difficult,  nor  doubtless  of  so  great 
utility,  as  that  of  one's-self.  And  withal  a  man 
must  curl  his  hair,  order  his  apparel,  and  adjust 
himself,  to  appear  in  public.  Now,  I  am  per- 
petually setting  off  m^seli^  for  I  am  eternally 
upon  my  own  description.  Custom  has  made 
whi^tMH-  t  •  *^^  speaking  of  a  man's  self  vi- 
Jl^lJJ^ra"  cious,  and  positively  forbids  it,  in 
man  to  »peak  hatred  to  the  vanity  that  seems 
him^  °^  inseparably  joined  with  the  testi- 
mony men  give  of  tbemselvea 
Because  the  child  wants  to  blow  his  nose,  they 
cut  it  off: 

In  vitium  dacit  culpe  fiifa.*  - 

*'  But  oft  our  frreat«at  errori  take  their  riae 
From  our  best  viewa.'' 

I  find  more  evil  than  good  in  this  remedy.  But 
though  it  should  be  true  that  to  entertain  people 
with  discourses  of  ourselves  must  of  necessity 
be  a  piece  of  presumption,  yet  I  ou?ht  not, 
accordmg  to  m^  general  plan,  to  forbear  an 
action  that  publishes  this  infirmitv,  since  it  is 
in  me;  nor  conceal  a  fault  which  I  not  onlv 
practise  but  profess.  Nevertheless,  to  speak 
my  mind  fi-eely  of  the  matter,  I  think  the  cus- 
tom of  condemning  wine,  because  some  people 
will  be  drunk,  is  to  be  condemned.  A  man 
cannot  abuse  anything  but  what  is  good  in  it- 
self; and  I  believe  that  this  rule  has  only  regard 
to  the  popular  vice :  it  is  a  bridle  for  calves,  by 
which  neither  saints,  whom  we  hear  speak  so 
highly  of  themselves,  nor  the  philosophers,  nor 
the  divines,  will  be  curbed :  neither  will  I,  who 
am  as  little  the  one  as  the  other.  If  these  folks 
do  not  expressly  name  themselves,  yet  they 
take  good  care,  whenever  an  occasion  ofiers, 
to  exhibit  themselves  so  manifestly  before  vou 
that  there  is  no  mistaking  them.  Of  what  does 
Socrates  treat  more  largely  than  of  himself] 
To  what  does  he  more  direct  and  address  the 
discourses  of  his  disciples  than  to  speak  of  them- 
Beives ;  not  of  the  lesson  in  their  book,  but  of 
the  essence  and  motion  of  their  souls  ?  We 
confess  ourselves  religiously  to  God  and  our 
confessor,  as  our  neighbours'  do  to  all  the 
people.  But  it  may  be  said,  —  **  there  we 
speak  nothing  but  accusation  against  our- 
selves.*' Why  then  we  say  all,  for  our  very 
virtue  itself  is  faulty  and  repentable.  My  trade 
and  my  art  is  to  live.  He  that  forbids  me  to 
speak  according  to  my  own  sense,  experience, 
and  practice,  may  as  well  enjoin  an  architect 
not  to  speak  of  building  according  to  his  own 
knowledge,  but  according  to  that  of  his  neigh- 


bour ;  according  to  the  knowledge  of  another, 
and  not  according  to  his  own.  If  it  be  vain- 
glory for  a  man  to  publish  his  own  virtues,  why 
does  not  Cicero  prefer  the  eloquence  of  Horten- 
sius,  and  Hortensius  that  of  Cicero  1  Perhaps 
they  mean  that  I  should  give  testimony  of  my- 
self by  works  and  eftects,  not  barely  by  wordii: 
I  chiefly  paint  my  thoughts,  an  inform  subject, 
and  incapable  of  operative  production.  'Tis  all 
that  I  can  do  to  couch  it  in  this  airy  body  of 
the  voice.  The  wisest  and  devoutest  men  have 
lived  in  the  greatest  care  to  avoid  all  discovery 
of  works:  e&cts  would  speak  more  of  fortune 
than  of  me.  They  manifest  their  own  office, 
and  not  mine ;  but  uncertainly,  and  by  conjec- 
ture. They  are  but  patterns  of  some  one  par- 
ticular virtue.  1  expose  myself  entire :  'tis  an 
anatomy  where,  at  one  view,  the  veins,  muscles, 
and  tendons  are  apparent,  each  of  them  in  its 
proper  place.  The  ef&ct  of  coughing,  produced 
one  part,  the  effect  of  paleness  or  heart-beating 
another,  but  this  dobbifiilly.  I  do  not  write  my 
acts,  but  myself  and  my  essence. 

I  am  of  opinion  that  a  man  must  be  very 
prudent  in  valuing  himself,  and  . 
equally  conscientious  to  give  a  iTOndabl^Vhing 
true  report,  be  it  better  or  worse,  for  a  man  to 
indifierently  If  I  thought  my-  ^^l^^i^f 
self  perfectly  good  and  wise,  I 
would  sound  it  forth*  to  ffood  purpose.  To 
speak  less  of  a  man's-self  than  what  one  really 
is,  is  folly,  not  modesty;  and  to  take  that  for 
current  pay  which  is  under  a  man's  value  is 
pusillanimity  and  cowardice,  aco^rdinc^  to  Aris- 
totle:' no  virtue  assists  itself  with  nilsehood: 
truth  is  never  the  matter  for  error:  to  speak 
more  of  one's-self  than  is  really  true  is  not 
always  presumption,  'tis  moreover  very  often 
folly:  to  be  immeasurably  pleased  with  what 
one  is,  and  to  fall  into  an  indiscreet  self-love, 
is  the  substance  of  this  vice.  The  best  remedy 
for  it  is  to  do  quite  contrary  to  what  these 
people  direct,  who,  in  forbidding  us  to  speak  of 
ourselves,  do  consequently  at  the  same  time 
interdict  thinking  of  ourselves.  Pride  dwells 
in  the  thought;  ue  tongue  can  have  but  very 
little  share  in  it. 

They  fancy  that  to  think  of  one*s-se1f  is  to  be 
delighted  with  one's-eelf ;  that  to  fi-equent  and 
to  converse  with  one's-self  is  to  be  over-indul- 
gent But  this  excess  arises  only  in  those  who 
take  but  a  superficial  view  of  themselves,  and 
dedicate  their  main  inspection  to  their  afi&irs; 
that  call  meditation  raving  and  idleness,  and 
furnishing  and  fitting  ourselves  up  building 
castles  in  the  air ;  looking  upon  themselves  as 
a  third  person  only,  and  a  strangfer.  If  any 
one  is  charmed  with  his  own  knowledge,  whilst 
he  looks  only  on  those  below  him,  let  him  but 
turn  his  eye  upward  toward  past  a^ee  and  his 
pride  will  be  abated,  when  he  shall  there  find 
so  many  thousand  wits  that  trample  him  under 
foot    if  he  enter  into  a  flatterii^^  vanity  of  his 
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peiBonal  valour,  let  him  bat  recollect  the  lives 
of  Scipio,  Epaminondiu,  so  nwnj  armies  and 
nations  that  leave  him  so  far  behind,  and  he 
will  be  cured  of  his  sel Opinion.  No  particular 
quality  can  make  any  man  proud,  that  will  at 
the  same  time  put  the  so  many  weak  and  im- 
perfect ones  he  has  in  him  in  the  other  scale, 
and  the  nothin^ess  of  human  condition  to 
balance  the  weight  Because  Socrates  had 
alone  digested  to  purpose  the  precept  of  his 
un.  a«^.  ^^*  ""^o  know  himsclf;"  and 
m  red^^  by  that  study  was  arrived  to  the 
the  only  wise  perfection  of  setting  himself  at 
"""•  nought,  he  only  was  reputed  wor- 

thy the  title  c^a  sage.  Whoever  shall  so  know 
himself,  let  him  Iwldly  speak  out  and  make 
himself  known. 


Honorary  re* 
wards  ouf  ht  to 
be  dispensed 
with  very  grent 
dtoretion. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

or  KKC01IPEN8E8  OT  HOHOUR. 

TBora  who  wrote  the  life  of  Augustus  Cesar' 
observe  this  in  his  militarv  disci- 
pline— ^that  he  was  wonderfully 
liberal  of  gifts  to  men  of  merit; 
but  that  as  to  the  pure  recom- 
penses of  honour  he  was  alUm- 
ther  as  sparing :  he  hiniself  had  been  grati&d 
by  his  uncle  with  all  the  military  recompenses 
before  he  had  ever  been  in  the  fiekL  It  was  a 
pretty  invention,  and  received  into  most  govern- 
ments of  the  world,  to  institute  certain  vain  and 
in  themselves  vaIuele8sdistinction8,to  honour  and 
recompense  valour  or  virtue ;  such  as  crowns  of 
laurel,  oak,  and  myrtle;  the  particular  ^shion 
of  some  ffarment ;  the  privilege  to  ride  in  a 
coach  in  ue  citv,  or  to  have  a  torch  by  night; 
some  peculiar  place  assigned  in  public  assem- 
blies; the  prerogative  of  certain  additional 
Dames  and  titles;  certain  distinctions  in  their 
bearing  of  coats  of  arms,  and  the  like :  the  use 
of  which,  according  to  the  several  humours  of 
nations,  has  been  variously  received,  and  does 
yet  continue. 

We  in  France,  as  also  several  of  our  neigh- 
hours,  have  the  orders  of  knight- 
knirtitiHXMi  hooAf  that  were  instituted  only 
instituted  to  for  this  end.  And  it  is,  indeed,  a 
vtrtSS*""***^  very  good  and  profitable  custom 
to  fijM  out  an  acknowledgment 
ibr  the  worth  of  excellent  and  extraordinary 
men;  and  to  satisfy  their  ambition  with  re- 
wards that  are  not  at  all  costly  either  to  prince 
or  people.  And  what  has  been  always  found 
both  by  ancient  experience,  and  which  we  our- 
selves may  also  have  observed  in  our  own  times, 
that  men  of  quality  have  ever  been  more  jealous 
of  such  recompenses  than  of  those  wherein  there 
was  gain  and  profit,  is  not  without  very  good 
ground  and  reason.     If  with  reward,  which 


ought  to  be  simply  a  recompense  of  honour, 
they  should  mix  other  emoluments,  and  add 
riches,  this  mixture,  instead  of  procuring  an 
increase  of  esteem,  would  vilify  and  debase  it 
TheorderofSt  Michael,*  which  .j-^q^ 
has  been  so  long  in  repute  amon^t  g,.  MichaLh 
us,  had  no  greater  commodity 
than  that  it  had  no  communication  with  any 
olher ;  which  produced  this  effect,  that  formerly 
there  was  no  office  or  title  whatever  to  which 
the  gentry  pretended  with  so  great  a  desire  and 
affection  as  they  did  to  this  order:  nor  quality 
that  carried  with  it  more  respect  and  grandeur : 
virtue  more  willingly  embracing  and  witJi 
greater  ambition  aspinng  to  a  recompense  truly 
her  own,  and  rather  honourable  than  beneficial. 
For,  in  truth,  the  other  rewards  have  not  so 
great  a  dignity  in  them,  by  reason  they  are  laid 
out  upon  all  sorts  of  occasions.  With  money  a 
man  pays  the  wages  of  a  servant,  the  diligence 
of  a  courier,  dancing,  vaulting,  speaking,  and 
the  vilest  offices  we  receive ;  nay,  we  reward 
vice  with  it,  too,  as  flattery,  treachery,  and 
pimping:  and  therefore  *tis  no  wonder  if  virtue 
less  desires,  and  less  willingly  receives,  this 
common  sort  of  payment,  than  that  which  is 
proper  and  peculiar  to  her,  as  being  truly  gene- 
rous and  noble.  Augustus  was  right  in  being 
a  better  husband  and  more  sparing  of  this  than 
the  other,  bv  how  much  honour  is  a  privilege 
that  extracts  its  principal  essence  from  its  rarity, 
and  virtue  the  same. 

Cui  malUB  est  nemo,  quis  bonus  case  potest  ?  a 
**  To  whom  none  seemeth  bad,  who  good  can  seem  V* 

We  do  not  intend   it  for  a  commendation 
when  we  say  that  such  a  one  is  careful  in  the 
bringing  up  of  his  children,  by  reason  it  is  a  com- 
mon act,  how  just  and  well  cfone  soever,  no  more 
than  we  commend  a  great  tree  where  the  whole 
forest  is  the  same.      I  do  not  think  that  any 
citizen  of  Sparta  valued  himself 
upon  his  valour,  it    being  the     ^S«ns  of  "** 
universal    virtue  of  the   whole     spnrta. 
nation,  and  as  little  prided  him- 
self upon  his  fidelity  snd  contempt  of  riches. 
There  is  no  recompense  to  virtue,  how  great 
soever,  that  is  once  become  a  general  custom ; 
and  I  know  not  withal  whether  we  can  ever 
call  it  great,  bemg  common. 

Seeing  then  that  these  rewards  of  bonoujr 
have  no  other  value  and  estimation  but  only 
this,  that  few  people  enjoy  them,  'tis  but  to  b« 
liberal  of  them  to  bring  them  down  to  nothing. 
And  though  there  should  be  more  men  irnind 
than  in  former  times  worthy  of  our  order,^  the 
value  of  it,  ilevertheless,  ought  not  to  be  abated, 
nor  the  honour  made  cheap :  and  it  may  easily 
happen  that  more  may  merit  it  now  than 
formerly ;  for  there  is  no  virtue  that  so  easily 
diffiises  itself  as  that  of  military  valour.  There 
is  another  true,  perfect,  and  philosophical,  of 


1  Baetonlns,  in  vitA. 
■  Institute 
IftAufUst, 
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which  I  do  not  Bpeak  (and  only  make  use  of 
the  word  in  the  common  acceptation),  much 
greater  than  this,  and  more  lull,  which  is  a 
streogth  and  assoranceof  soul,  despising  equally 
all  sorts  of  adverse  accidents,  equable,  uniform, 

^  and  constant,  of  which  ours  is  but  a  little  ray. 
Use,  bringing  up,  example  and  custom,  can  do 
all  in  all  in  the  establishment  of  that  which  I 
am  speaking  of,  and  with  great  facility  render 
it  common,  as  by  the  experience  of  our  civil 
war  is  manifest  enough ;  and  whoever  could  at 
this  instant  unite  us  all.  Catholics  and  Hugo- 
nots,  into  one  body,  and  set  us  upon  some 

,  common  enterprise,  we  sbouki  make  our  ancient 
military  reputation  flourish  again.  It  is  most 
certain  that  in  times  past  the  recompense  of 
this  order  had  not  only  a  regard  to  valour,  but 
had  a  farther  prospect  It  never  was  the 
reward  of  a  valiant  soldier,  but  of  a  great 
captain :  the  science  of  obeying  was  not  reput- 
ed worthy  of  so  honourable  a  guerdon.  There 
was  therein  a  more  universal  military  ezpertness 

*  required,  which  comprehended  the  most  and 
the  greatest  qualities  of  a  military  man :  Neque 

}  mim  emdem  mklitoret  ei  imperatorise  arte$ 
nine.  **  For  tiie  qualities  of  a  soldier  and  of  a 
general  are  not  the  same;*'  and,  besides,  a 
man  was  to  be  of  a  birth  and  rank  suitable  to 

}  such  a  dignity.  Bat  I  say,  though  more  men 
should  be  viforthy  now  than  formerly,  yet 
ought  it  not  to  be  more  liberally  distributed; 
and  it  were  better  to  fall  short  and  not  give  it 
to  all  to  whom  it  may  be  due,  than  lor  ever  to 

^  lose,  as  we  have  lately  done,  the  fruit  of  so 
useful  an  invention.    No  man  of  spirit  will 

>  vouchsafe  to  advantage  himself  with  what  is  in 
common  with  many;  and  such  of  the  present 
time  as  have  least  merited  this  recompense 
make  the  greater  show  of  disclaiming  it,  intend- 
ing thereby  to  be  ranked  with  those  to  whom 
so  much  wron^  has  bean  done,  by  the  unworthy 

^  eoofernng  and  debasinlf  the  distinction  which 
was  their  particular  right 

Now  to  expect,  in   obliterating  and   abo- 
it    d  ffl  Iwhing  this,  suddenly  to  create 

bring  a  new  ^^  bcioS'.  "^^  credit  a  like  in- 
orfcr  of  knight-  stitution,  is  not  a  proper  attempt 
eredju'*'^  for  so  llcentious  and  sick  a  time 

as  this  in  which  we  now  are; 
and  it  will  fall  out  that  the  last'  will,  from  its 

'  birth,  incur  the  same  inconveniences  that  have 
ruined  the  other.  The  rules  for  the  dispensing 
of  this  new  order  had  need  to  be  extremely 
clipped,  and  bound  under  great  restrictions,  to 
give  It  authority ;  and  this  tumultuous  season  is 
mcapaUe  of  such  a  curb.  Besides  that  before 
this  can  be  brought  into  reputation  *tis  necessary 
that  the  memory  of  the  first,  and  the  contempt 
into  which  it  is  fallen,  should  be  totally  buried 
in  oblivion. 
This  place  might  naturally  enough  admit  of 


*  The  order  of  Saint  EtfrU  (Ute  Holy  Glwtt),  ioitiUited 
by  Henry  HI.,  in  lS7a 

*  FiftiiM,  0w.    -  U  notd* ««rlii  vieat  da  ftme;  la  Ibroe 
CM  la  baae  da  iMite  verts;  la  vertu  a'^ppartiani  qa'A  un 


some  discourse  upon  the  consideration  of  valour, 
and  the  diflference  of  this  virtue  from  others: 
but  Plutarch  having  so  often  handled  this  sub* 
ject,  I  should  give  m3rself  an  unnecessary  trouble 
to  repeat  what  he  has  said.  But  vaiour  the 
this,  nevertheless,  is  worth  con-  chief  virtue 
sidering,  that  our  nation  places  SP^'^f  ^^ 
valour  (vaiUance)  in  the  highest  *^*™*' 
degree  of  virtue,  as  the  very  word  itself  showsi 
being  derived  firara  value  (valeur);  and  that* 
according  to  our  custom,  when  we  mean  a 
worthy  man,  or  a  man  of  value  (homme  vail* 
lant)^  it  is  only  in  our  court  style  to  say  a 
valiant  man,  aner  the  Roman  way;  for  the 
general  appellation  of  virtue  with  them  takes 
etymology  from  force.'  The  proper,  sole,  and 
essential  occopation  of  the  French  nobility  and 
gentry  is  the  practice  of  arms.  It  is  likely  that 
the  first  virtue  which  discovered  itself  anoongst 
men,  and  that  has  given  some  advantage  over 
others,  was  this,  by  which  the  strongest  and 
meet  valiant  have  mastered  the  weaker,  and  ac* 
quired  a  particttlar  rank  and  reputation,  whence 
this  honour  and  name  remained  to  them.  Or 
else  that  these  nations,  being  very  warlike, 
have  given  the  pre-eminence  to  that  of  the 
virtues  which  was  most  familiar  to  them,  and 
which  they  thought  of  the  most  worthy  cha* 
racter.  Just  as  our  passion,  and  the  feverish 
solicitude  we  have  of  the  chastity  of  women 
makes  the  saying  a  good  woman,  a  woman  of 
worth,  a  woman  of  honour  and  virtue,  to 
signify  no  more  than  a  chaste  woman ;  as  if  to 
ouiffe  her  to  that  one  duty,  we  were  indifiR^rent 
to  all  the  rest ;  and  gave  them  the  reins  to  all 
other  fikults  whatever,  to  compound  for  that 
one  of  incontinence. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

or    THX    AFTECTION    OV    TATHSRS    TO    THUE 
CHILDRBM. 

TO  MADAMS  d'SSTISSAC* 

Madam,  if  the  strangeness  and  novelty  of  my 
subject,  which  general! v  give  value  to  thin^ 
do  not  save  me,  I  shall  never  come  off  with 
honour  from  this  foolish  attempt:  but  ^tis  so 
fimtastic,  and  canies  a  face  so  unlike  the  com- 
mon custom,  tliat  the  oddness  of  it  may  perhaps 
make  it  pass.  HTis  a  melancholic  humour,  and 
consequently  a  humour  very  much  opposed  to 
my  natural  complexion,  engendered  by  the 
pensiveness  of  the  solitude  into  which  for  some 
years  past  I  have  retired  myself,  that  first 
put  into  my  head  this  idle  fancy  of  writing: 
wherein,  finding  myself  totally  unmovided 
and  empty  of  other  matters,  I  presented  myself 
to  myself  for  argument  and  subject.    *Tis  the 


Itre  fhibie  par  aa  natare,  at  fbrt  par  ta  volonte."— Roua- 
■eau.  Euile,  v. 

•  The  SOD  of  tUa  ladf  aMonpaaiad  Moataiiae  la  hm 
Journey  to  Rome. 
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only  book  in  the  world  of  its  kind,  and  of  a 
wild  and  extravagant  design.  Indeed,  there  is 
nothing  worth  remark  but  the  extzavagancy  in 
this  a&ir :  for  in  a  subject  so  vain  and  frivolous 
the  best  workman  in  the  world  could  not  have 
given  it  a  form  fit  to  recommend  it  to  any 
manner  of  esteem.  Now,  madam,  hems  to 
draw  my  own  picture  to  the  life,  I  should  nave 
omitted  an  important  feature,  had  I  not  repre- 
sented in  it  the  honour  I  have  ever  paid  to  your 
merits ;  and  1  have  chosen  to  say  this  expressly 
at  the  head  of  this  chapter,  by  reason  that, 
among  your  other  excellent  qualities,  the  love 
you  have  shown  to  your  children  holds  one  of 
the  chief  places.  Whoever  shall  know  at  what 
age  Monsieur  d'  Estissac,  your  husband,  lefl 
vou  a  widow,  the  great  and  honourable  matches 
bave  since  been  offered  to  you,  as  many  and  as 

freat  as  to  any  lady  of  your  condition  in 
'ranee ;  the  firmness  and  steadiness  wherewith 
you  have  sustained  for  so  many  years,  through 
so  many  sharp  difficulties,  the  chsr^e  and  con- 
duct of  their  afi;airs,  which  have  kept  you  in 
agitation  in  every  corner  of  the  kingdom,  and 
which  yet  hold  you,  as  it  were,  besie&red,  and 
the  happy  direction  you  have  given  all  these, 
either  by  your  prudence  or  gcrad  fortune,  will 
easily  conclude  witli  me  that  we  bave  not  a 
more  striking  example  than  yours  of  maternal 
aiiection  in  our  times. 

I  praise  God,  madam,  that  it  has  been  so 
well  employed ;  for  the  great  hopes  that  Mon- 
sieur d*  Estissac,  your  son,  gives  of  himself,  are 
sufficient  assurances  that,  when  he  comes  to  age, 
you  will  reap  from  him  all  the  obedience  and 
gratitude  of  a  very  good  man.  But  forasmuch 
as  by  reason  of  his  tender  years  he  has  not  been 
capable  of  taking  notice  of  those  numberless  of- 
fices of  kindness  which  he  has  received  from  you, 
I  will  take  care,  if  these  papers  ever  fall  into  his 
hands,  when  I  shall  neither  have  mouth  nor 
speech  lefl  to  deliver  it  to  him,  that  he  shall 
receive  from  me  this  testimony,  in  all  truth, 
which  shall  be  more  efiectualiy  manifested  to 
him  by  their  own  effects,  and  by  which  he  will 
see  and  feel  tliat  there  is  not  a  gentleman  in 
France  who  stands  more  indebted  to  a  mother's 
care  than  he  does ;  and  that  he  cannot  for  the 
future  give  a  belter  nor  more  certain  proof  of 
his  own  wortli  and  virtue,  than  by  acknow- 
ledging you  for  that  excellent  mother  you 
are. 

If  there  be  any  law  truly  natural,  that  is  to 

say,  any  instinct  that  is  seen  universally,  and 

perpetually    imprinted    in    both 

The  affection  of  beasts  and  men  (which  is  not 

[£Bii"chndren'     without  controversy),  I  can  say 

irreater  than       that,  in  my  opinion,  next  to  tiie 

iSwarfs'^^iiiem"   ^^^  ^^^^7  animal  has  of  his  own 

and  wby.      '     preservation,  and  to  avoid   that 

which  may  hurt  him,  the  affection 

that  the  begetter  bears  to  his  ofispring  holds 

«the  second  place  in  rank.    And  seeing  that 

nature  seems  to  have  recommended  it  to  us, 

having  regard  to  the  extension  and  progression 

of  the  successive  pieces  of  this  machine  of  hers ; 


*tis  no  wonder  that,  on  the  contrary,  that  of 
children  towards  their  parents  is  not  so  great. 
To  which  we  may  add  this  other  Aristotelian 
consideration,  that  he  who  confers  a  benefit  on 
any  one  loves  him  better  than  he  is  beloved  by 
him  again;  and  that  he  to  whom  it  is  due 
loves  better  than  him  from  whom  it  is  due; 
and  that  every  artificer  is  fonder  of  his  work 
than,  if  that  work  had  sense,  it  would  be  of 
the  artificer ;  by  reason  that  it  is  dear  to  us  to 
be,  and  to  be  consists  in  moving  and  action; 
whereby  every  one  has,  in  some  sort,  a  being 
in  his  work.  Whoever  confers  a  benefit,  exer- 
cises a  fine  and  honest  action ;  h$  who  receives 
it,  exercises  tlie  utile  only.  Now  the  utile  is 
much  less  amiable  than  the  honeglum:  the  Ao- 
nestum  is  stable  and  permanent,  supplying  him 
who  has  done  it  with  a  continual  gratification. 
The  utile  loses  itself^  easily  slides  away,  and  the 
memory  of  it  is  neither  so  fresh  nor  so  pleasing. 
Those  things  are  dearest  to  us  that  have  cost  us 
most;  and  giving  is  more  chargeable  than 
receiving. 

Since  it  has  pleased  God  to  endue  us  with 
some  capacity  of  weighing  and  ^^  ^,^^^  ^„^ 
considering  tilings,  to  the  end  we  men  are  rn*- 
may  not,  like  brutes,  be  servile-  "»«*  capable* 
ly  subjected  and  enslaved  by  the  **^  «««»«"h? 
laws  common  to  both,  but  that  we  should  by 
judgment,  and  a  voluntary  liberty,  apply  our- 
selves to  tliem;  we  ought,  indeed,  sometimes 
to.  yield  to  the  simple  authority  of  nature,  but 
not  su^r  ourselves  to  be  tyrannically  hurried 
away,  and  transported  by  her;  reason  alone 
should  have  the  conduct  of  our  inclinations.  1, 
for  my  part,  have  a  strange  distaste  to  those 
inclinations  that  are  startol  in  us,  without  tlie 
mediation  and  direction  of  the  judgment;  as, 
upon  the  subject  I  am  speaking  ot,  I  cannot 
entertain  that  passion  of  dandling  and  caressinzr 
an  infant  scarcely  bom,  having,  as  yet,  neither 
motion  of  soul,  nor  shape  of  body  distinguishable, 
by  which  tliey  can  render  themselves  loveable ; 
and  have  not  willingly  suffered  tliem  to  be 
nursed  near  me.  A  true  and  well-rcgulateti 
affection  ought  to  spring  up,  and 
increase  with  the  knowledge  they  Whai  ouisht  to 
give  us  of  themselves,  and  then,  parenta  to  tUcir 
if  they  are  worthy  of  it,  natural  ciiudren. 
propension  going  hand-in-hand 
with  reason,  to  cherish  them  with  a  truly  pa- 
ternal love ;  and  to  iudge  and  discern  also  if 
they  be  otherwise,  still  submitting  ourselves  to 
reason,  notwithstanding  the  force  of  nature. 
It  is  oflen  quite  the  reverse;  and  most  com- 
monly we  find  ourselves  more  taken  with  tlie 
first  trotting  about,  and  little  ways  and  plays  of 
our  children,  than  we  are  afterwards  with  their 
formed  actions;  as  if  we  had  loved  them  for 
our  sport,  like  monkeys,  and  not  as  men.  And 
some  tliere  are  who  are  very  liberal  in  buying 
them  playthings  when  they  are  children,  who 
are  very  close-handed  for  the  least  necessary 
expense  when  tliey  grow  up^    Nay,  to  such 
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degree  that  it  looks  as  if  the  jealousy  of  seeing 
them  appear  io,  and  enjoy  the  world,  when  we 
are  about  to  leave  it,  renders  us  more  niggardly 
and  stingy  towards  them :  it  vexes  us  tluit  they 
tread  upon  oiir  heels,  as  if  to  solicit  us  to  go 
out;  but  if  this  be  to  be  feared,  since  ihe  order 
of  things  will  have  it  so,  that  they  cannot,  to 
speak  the  tnith,  be  or  live  but  at  tiie  expense 
of  our  being  and  life,  we  should  never  meddle 
with  getting  children. 

For  my  part,  I  think  it  cruelty  and  injustice 
not  to  receive  them  into  the  share  and  society 
of  our  goods,  and  not  to  make  them  partakers 
in  the  intelligence  of  our  domestic  afl&irs  when 
they  are  capable,  and  not  to  lessen  and  con- 
trtct  our  own  expenses,  to  make  the  more  room 
Ibr  theirs,  seeing  we  begat  them  to  that  efiect. 
Tis  unjust  that  an  old  fellow,  deaf;  lame,  and 
half-dead,  should  alone,  in  a  comer  of  the 
cbinmey,  enjoy  the  goods  tliat  were  sufficient 
for  the  maintenance  and  advancement  of  many 
children,  and  suf^r  them  in  the  mean  time  to 
kse  their  best  years  ibr  want  of  means  to 
pot  themselves  forward  in  the  public  service, 
and  the  knowledge  of  men.  A  man  by  this 
means  drives  them  to  desperate  courses,  and  to 
seek  out  by  any  means,  how  unjust  or  die- 
honourable  soever,  to  provide  for  their  own 
support:  as  I  have,  in  my  time,  seen  several 
young  men  of  good  birth  so  addicted  to  stealing 
that  no  correction  could  cure  them  of  it    I 

know  one  of  a  very  good  family, 
Jiw1*t?***  ^  whom,  at  the  request  of  a 
flkbinf .  brother  of  his,  a  verv  honest  and 

brave  gentleman,  I  once  spoke 
on  this  account;  who  made  answer,  and  con- 
fessed to  me  roundly  that  he  had  been  put  upon 
this  dirty  practice  by  the  severity  and  avarice 
of  his  fiither ;  but  that  he  was  now  so  accus- 
tomed to  it  he  oould  not  leave  it  off.  At  this 
veiy  time  he  had  been  entrapped  stealing  a 
lady*B  rings,  being  come  into  her  chamber  as 
•be  was  dressing,  with  several  others.  He  put 
me  in  mind  of  a  story  I  had  heard  of  another 
gentleman  so  perfect  and  accomplished  in  this 
genteel  trade  in  his  youth  that,  after  he  came 
to  his  estate,  and  resolved  to  give  it  over,  could 
not  hold  his  hands,  nevertheless,  if  he  passed 
by  a  shop  where  he  saw  anything  he  liked, 
from  catching  it  up,  though  it  put  him  to  the 
tfaame  of  send  ing  afterwai^s  to  pay  for  it  And 
1  hive  myself  seen  several  so  habituated  to  this 
laudable  quality  that  even  amongst  their  com- 
rades they  could  not  forbear  filching,  tiiough 
with  intent  to  restore  what  they  had  taken.  I 
am  a  Gascon,  and  yet  there  is  no  vice  I  so  little 
uaderstand  as  that;  I  hate  it  even  something 
more  by  disposition  than  I  condemn  it  by  my 
reason :  I  do  not  so  much  as  desire  any  thing 
g^^^  of  another  man*s.    This  province 

nil)  riiicud     ^^  ours,  is,  in  truth,  a  little  more 
10  rteaiiof .         suspected  than  the  other  parts  of 


1  Etkk9,  iv.  3L 
•Tcrciicc.df^ei>A.1. 1,40. 


the  kin^om;  and  yet  we  have  often  seen, 
in  our  times,  men  of  good  families  of  other 
provinces,  in  the  hands  of  justice,  convicted 
of  several  abominable  thefts.  I  fear  this  of- 
fence is,  in  some  sort,  to  be  attributed  to  the 
ibrementioned  vice  of  the  fathers. 

And  if  a  man  should  tell  me,  as  a  lord  of 
very  good  understanding  once  did,  **  That  he 
hoarded  up  wealth,  not  to  extract  any  other 
fruit  and  use  from  his  parsimony,  but  to  make 
himself  honoured  and  sought  after  by  his  own 
relations;  and  that  age  having  deprived  him  of 
all  other  powers,  it  was  the  only  remaining  re- 
medy to  maintain  his  autliority  in  his  family, 
and  to  keep  him  from  being  neglected  and  des- 
pised by  all  the  world,"  (and,  in  truth,  not 
only  old  age,  but  all  other  imbecility,  according 
to  Aristotle,^  is  the  promoter  of  avarice)  this 
is  something,  but  it  is  physic  for  a  disease  that  a 
man  should  prevent  altogether,  A  father  is 
very  miserable  that  has  no  other 
hold  of  his  children's  affections  ^»?^^f^J,j2J 
than  the  need  they  have  of  his  5M>uid%rociire 
assistance,  if  that  can  be  called  the  respect  of 
affection ;  he  must  render  himself  ^'  ^*^i-^«"' 
worthy  to  be  respected  by  his 
virtue  and  wisdom,  and  beloved  by  his  bounty 
and  the  sweetness  of  his  manners.  Even  the 
very  ashes  of  a  rich  matter  have  their  value, 
and  we  generally,  by  custom,  have  the  bones 
and  relics  of  worthy  men  in  regard  and  re- 
verence. No  old  age  can  be  so  ruinous  and 
offensive  in  a  man  who  has  passed  his  life  in 
honour,  but  it  must  be  venerable,  especially  to 
his  children ;  the  soul  of  whom  he  must  have 
trained  up  to  their  duty  by  reason,  not  by  ne- 
cessity and  the  need  they  have  of  him,  nor  by 
roughness  and  force : 

Et  errat  lonK«.  mea  qiiidem  wntentia, 
Qui  imnoriutn  credat  esae  graviua,  aiit  attibilitis, 
Vi  quod  fit,  qiiam  illud,  quod  amicitia  a^jungitur.* 

••  And  he  i»xlr«»mely  difl^re  fVoin  my  ponso. 
Who  thinka  the  pow'r  ohtnin'd  by  violence 
Can  ever  prove  more  aolid  and  aeciire. 
Than  that  which  Ariendsbip'a  aotXer  means  procure." 

I  condemn  all  violence  in  the  education  of  a 

gentle  soul  that  is  designed  for 

honour  and  liberty.  There  is,  I  y*?i;r;**»?* 
,  ^       I    ^     /•  "1      ■  education  ot 

know  not  what  of  servile  m  ri-   children  con- 
gou r  and  restraint;  and  I  am  of  demned. 
opinion  that  what  is  not  to  be  done 
by  reason,  prudence  and  address,  is  never  to  be 
effected  by  force.    I  myself  was  brought  up 
after  that  manner,  and  thev  tell  me  that  in  all 
my  first  age,  I  never  felt  the  rod  but  twice,  and 
then  very  slightly.     I  have  practised  the  same 
method  with  my  children,  who  all  of  them  died 
at  nurse,  except  Leonora,'  my  only  daughter, 
who  escaped  that  misfortune,  and  has  arrived  to 
the  age  of  six  years  and  upward,  without  other 
correction  for  her  childish  faults  (her  mother's 
indulgence  easily  concurring)  than  words  only. 


*  Monuij 
BlM  waa 


taiffne  apeaka  again  of  bis  daaghter  in  Btok  ill.  c  S. 
afterwarda  married  to  the  Yiapount  de  GamadHs. 
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snd  thooe  very  gentle;  and,  thoagfh  my  ex- 
pectation ehoufd  be  frastrated,  there  are  other 
causes  enoagh  to  lay  the  fault  on,  without 
hlaming  my  discipline,  which  I  know  to  be 
natarai  and  jost  I  should  in  this  hare  been 
even  more  scrapulous  towaids  males,  as  born  to 
less  subjection,  and  more  free;  I  should  have 
loved  to  swell  their  hearts  with  injSfenuousness 
and  freedom.  I  have  never  observed  other  ef- 
fects of  whipping  unless  to  render  children  more 
cowardly  or  more  wilAil  and  obstinate. 
Do  we  desire  to  be  beloved  of  our  children  1 
would  we  remove  fh>m  them  all 
foT**renu^^  occasion  of  wishing  our  death 
f?in^^"iov^of  (though  no  occasion  of  so  horrid 
tbeir  ciuidren.  a  wish  Can  either  be  just  or  ex- 
cusable, Nullum  9celus  rationetn 
habet:  *iNo  crime  can  have  a  reason*')?  Let 
us  reasonably  accommodate  their  lives  with 
what  is  in  our  power.  In  order  to  this,  we 
should  not  marry  so  young  that  our  ag^  shall 
in  a  manner  be  confounded  with  theirs;  for 
this  inconvenience  plunges  us  into  many  very 
great  difficulties ;  I  speak  more  especially  of 
the  gentry  who  are  of  a  condition  wherein  they 
have  little  to  do,  and  live,  as  the  phrase  is,  upon 
their  income;  for,  in  other  conditions,  where 
life  is  dedicated  to  making  money,  the  plurality 
and  numbers  of  children  is  an  increase  to  good 
husbandry,  and  they  are  so  many  new  tools  and 
instruments  wherewith  to  grow  rich. 
I  married  at  three  and  thirty  years  of  ag[e, 
and  agree  in  the  opinion  for 
TheBMMtpro.  tliirty-nve,  which  is  said  to  be 
STarriSe?''  that  of  Aristotle.'  Plato  will 
have  nobodv  marry  before  thirty, 
but  he  has  reason  to  lan^h  at  those  who 
undertake  the  work  of  marriage  after  five  and 
fifty,  and  to  condemn  their  ofl^ring  as  un- 
worthy of  aliment  and  life.  Thales  gave  it  the 
truest  limits,  who  when  young,  and  being  im- 
portuned by  his  mother  to  marry,  answered, 
**  That  it  was  too  soon ;"  and  being  grown  in 
years,  and  urged  again, "  That  it  was  too  late."' 
A  man  must  deny  opportunity  to  every  im- 
portunate action.  The  ancient  Gauls'  looked 
upon  it  as  a  very  great  reproach 

ri^lltlJlInTi    fo*'  *  ro*n  to  have  to  do  with  a 
man  euervatei  t_   ^         t 

young  mea.  woman  before  he  was  twenty 
years  of  age;  and  strictly  re- 
commended to  the  men  who  designed  them- 
selves for  war  the  keeping  their  virginity  till 
well  grown  in  years,  forasmuch  as  courage  is 
abated  and  diverted  by  the  use  of  women : 

Ma  hor  conriunto  4  fiovinetta  aposa, 
£  lieto  bomai,  de'  flsli,  era  invilito 
Negli  affistti  <U  padre  et  dj  luarito.* 

**  Bat  now  being  n)arrt<Hl  to  a  Mr  ynnng  wife. 
He's  quite  fall'u  off  fVom  his  old  course  of  lifls : 
Hi*  mettle  ii  irrown  runty,  and  his  care 
Hia  wife  and  chiUrvn  do  betwixt  them  ahare.*' 


>  At  tlm  rad  of  tlie  Sixth  Book  of  tko  JUpubUe;  but 
Ariatotle  saya.  from  thirty  to  thirty-flve. 

•  Dif^enef  Laert.  iu  ritu. 

>  What  Mofltaifrne  aacriben  here  to  tfie  Gaula,  Cnar  saya 
•xpraariy  of  the  Germani,  i>«  BoUo  ChUUoo,  vi.  31,  •'  Qui 


Mnleuses,*  King  of  Tunis,  he  whom  th« 
Emperor  Charles  tl^  Fifth  restored  to  the  king> 
dom,  reproached  the  memory  of  hia  father, 
Mahomet,  with  the  iVeqoentation  of  women, 
styling  him  loose,  e^minate,  and  a  getter  of 
children.  The  Oreek  History  observes  of  Iccua, 
the  T\irentine,  of  Crisso,  Astyllus,  Diopompus^ 
and  others,  that,  to  keep  their  bodies  in  order 
for  the  Olympic  games,  and  such  like  exercises, 
they  denied  themselves  during  that  preparatkiQ 
all  commerce  with  Venua  In  a  certain  country 
of  the  Spanish  Indies,  men  were  not  permitted 
to  marry  till  after  they  were  forty  years  of  aget, 
and  yet  the  girls  were  allowed  to  do  so  at  ten« 
'Tis  not  time  for  a  gentleman  of  five-aiid*thirty 
vears  old  to  give  place  to  his  son  who  is  twenty ; 
he  being  himself  in  a  condition  to  serve  both 
in  the  camp  and  court  of  his  prince,  be  has 
himself  need  of  all  his  money;  and  yet,  doub^ 
less  ought  to  allow  his  son  a  share,  but  not  so 
great  a  one  as  wholly  to  disflimish  himself; 
and  for  sucli  a  one,  the  saying  that  lathers  have 
ordinarily  in  their  mouths,  **I  will  not  put  off 
my  clothes  till  I  go  to  bed,"  is  proper  enough. 

But  a  father,  worn  out  with  age  and  in- 
firmities, and  deprived,  by  his 
weakness  and  want  of  health,  of  ^j^JJJnlSiU* 
the  common  society  of  men,  ?i^t*io  give 
wrongs  himself  and  his,  to  rake  up  hia  esute  » 
together  a  great  mass  of  useless  ^^^^' 
treasure.  He  has  lived  long 
enough,  if  he  be  wise,  to  have  a  mind  to  strip 
himself  to  go  to  bed ;  not  to  his  very  shirt,  I 
confess,  but  to  that  and  a  good  warm  night- 
gown. The  remaining  pomps,  of  which  he  has 
no  further  use,  he  ought  voluntarily  to  sar- 
render  to  those  to  whom  by  the  order  of  nature 
they  belong.  *Tis  reason  he  should  transfer  the 
use  of  those  things  to  them,  seeing  that  nature 
has  reduced  him  to  such  a  state  that  he  cannot 
enjoy  them  himself;  otherwise  there  is,  doubt- 
less, ill-nature  and  envy  in  the  case.  The 
greatest  act  of  the  Emperor  Charles  the  Fifth 
was  that,  in  imitation  of  some  of  the  ancients 
of  his  own  quality,  confessing  it  but  reascm  to 
strip  ourselves  when  our  clothes  encumber  and 
grow  too  heavy  for  us,  and  to  lie  down  when 
our  legs  begin  to  fail  us,  he  resigned  his  pos- 
sessions, grandeur,  and  power  to  his  son,  when 
he  found  himself  beginning  to  lose  the  vigour 
and  steadiness  necessary  to  conduct  his  amirs, 
with  the  glory  he  had  Uierein  acquired. 

Solve  aeneacentem  mature  aanua  cquum,  ne 
Peecet  ad  extremum  ridcndua.  et  ilia  ducat.< 

•*  Loom  iVom  the  rapid  car  your  ai;ed  borae. 
Lest  in  the  race,  dprided,  k'ft  behind. 
Jaded  he  draga  hia  liniba  and  bant  hia  wind.** 

This  fault  of  not  perceiving  betimes,  and  not 
being  sensible  of  Uie  feebleness  and  extreme 
alteration  that  age  naturally  brings,  both  upon 


diutiaaimi  impuherfw  nmnanaerant,  maximam  inter  aaoB 
ferunt  laudem,"  Ate. 
«  Taaao,  Jentsatem,  Ub.  z.  atanza  30. 

•  Muley  Haasan. 

•  Horace.  ^i*t.  k)hhe6,by  LjOOglC 
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Ihe  bodv  and  the  mind  (which  in  my  opinion 
is  equal,  if  the  tool,  indeed,  is  not  more  than 
the  half),  lias  lost  Ihe  reputation  of  moet  of  the 
Ifieat  men  of  the  world.  I  have  known  in  mjr 
time,  and  have  been  intimately  acquainted  with 
iome  penona  of  very  great  quality  whom  a  man 
might  easily  discern  ao  manifestly  fidlon  firom 
that  former  sufficiency  I  was  sure  they  were 
once  endued  with,  by  the  reputation  they  had 
acquired  in  their  mner  yean,  that  1  could 
heartily,  for  their  own  sakes,  have  wished  them 
at  home  at  their  ease,  discharged  from  those 
public  and  miUtary  employments  which  were 
now  grown  too  heavy  for  their  shoulders.  I 
vraa  formerly  very  fitmiliar  in  a  gentleman's 
house,  a  widower,  and  very  old,  though  healthy 
and  cheerful  enough.  This  gentleman  had  se- 
veral daughters  to  marry,  and  a  son,  already  of 
a  ripe  age,  which  brought  upon  him  lauxy  visits, 
and  a  great  expense,  neither  of  which  did  very 
well  please  him,  not  only  out  of  consideration 
of  frugality,  but  yet  more  for  having,  by  reason 
of  his  age,  entered  into  a  course  of  life  far  dif- 
fering from  ours.  I  told  him,  one  day,  a  little 
boldly,  as  I  have  been  used  to  do^  that  he  would 
do  better  to  give  us  room,  and  to  leave  his  prin* 
cipal  house  ffor  he  had  but  that  well  situated 
and  furnished,)  to  his  son,  and  retire  himself  to 
an  estate  be  had  hard  by,  where  nobody  would 
trouble  his  repose,  seeing  he  could  not  otherwise 
avokl  being  importuned  by  us,  the  condition  of 
his^  children  considered.  He  took  my  advice 
afterwards,  and  found  an  advantage  by  so 
doing. 

I  do  not  mean  that  a  man  should  so  instate 
them  as  not  to  reserve  to  himself  a  liberty  to 
recant:  I,  who  am  now  arrived  to  the  age 
wherein  snch  things  are  nigh  fit  to  be  done, 
would  resign  to  them  the  enjoyment  of  my 
house  and  goods,  but  with  a  power  of  revocation, 
if  they  should  give  me  cause  to  alter  my  mind. 
I  would  leave  to  them  the  use,  that  being  no 
longer  proper  for  me;  but  of  the  general  au- 
thority and  power  over  all,  I  would  reserve  as 
much  aa  I  thought  ^ood  to  myself;  having 
always  thought  Uiat  it  must  needs  be  a  great 
satisfaction  to  an  aged  &ther,  to  pot  his  chil- 
dren himself  in  the  way  of  governing  his 
a&irs,  and  to  have  newer,  during  his  lite,  to 
superintend  their  benaviour,  supplying  them 
with  instruction  and  advice  fiom  his  own  ex- 
perience, and  himself  to  transfer  the  ancient 
honour  and  order  of  bis  house  into  the  hands 
of  those  who  are  to  succeed  him,  and  by  that 
means  to  be  responsible  to  himself  (by  the 
hopes  he  may  conceive)  for  their  future  con- 
duct And  in  order  to  tliis,  I  would  not  avoid 
their  company ;  I  would  observe  them  near  at 
hand,  and  partake,  acoordinff  to  the  condition 
of  my  age,  of  their  feasts  ana  amusements.  If 
I  did  not  live  amongst  them  (which  I  could  not 
do  without  being  a  disturbance  to  them,  by 


I  The  food  Kioc  Henry  IV.  reformod  it  alio  in  bis  flunilj ; 
ibr  FwcAm  Mjn  Ih  woMld  not  iMve  hit  eliiMr»n  eall  him 


MOMiwur,  u  sppeltetioB  which  i 
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reason  of  the  touchiness  of  my  age,  and  the 
reetiessnees  of  mv  infirmities,  and  without  vio- 
lating also  the  rules  and  order  of  living  I  should 
then  have  set  down  to  myself),  I  would  at  least 
live  near  them  in  some  part  of  my  house,  not 
the  best  in  show,  but  the  most  commodioua 
Not  as  I  saw,  some  3rear8  ago,  a  Dean  of  St 
Hilaire,  of  Poictiers,  by  his  melancholy  given 
up  to,  such  a  solitude  that,  at  the  time  I  came 
into  his  chamber,  it  had  been  two^nd-twenty 
years  that  he  had  not  stepped  one  foot  out  of 
It,  and  3ret  had  all  his  motions  fi-ee,  and  ate, 
and  was  in  perfect  health,  saving  a  little  rheum 
that  fell  upon  his  longs.  He  would  hardly  once 
in  a  week  suffer  any  one  to  corae  to  see  him ; 
he  always  kept  himself  shut  up  in  his  chamber, 
alone,  except  a  servant  that  brought  him  some- 
thing to  eat,  and  did  then  but  just  come  in  and 
go  out  again.  His  employment  was  to  walk 
up  and  down,  and  read  some  book,  for  he  was 
a  bit  of  a  scholar:  but  as  to  the  rest,  obstinately 
bent  to  die  in  his  retirement,  as  he  soon  after 
did.  I  would  endeavour,  by  a  sweet  and 
obliging  conversatkni,  to  create  in  my  children 
a  lively  and  unfeigned  friendship  and  good 
will,  which,  in  well-descended  natures,  is  not 
hard  to  do;  for  if  they  be  brutes,  of  which 
this  age  of  oura  produces  thousands,  we  must 
hate  and  avoid  them  as  such. 

I  am  angry  at  the  custom   of  forbidding 
children  to  call  their  fether  by  ^^  ..^^ 
the  name  of  father,  and  to  enjoin  ^ot  to  be  foifid 
them  another,  as  more  full  of  to  call  their 
respectand  reverence,  as  if  nature  SSwo^flShtr 
had  not  sufficiently  provided  for 
our  authority.    We  call  God  father,  and  disdain 
to  have  our  children  call  us  so.    I  have  reformed 
this  error  in  my  fiunily.*    It  is  also  folly  and 
injustice  to  deprive  children,  when 
grown  up,  of  a  femiliarity  with  SSgr'Jwi^'i 
their  rather,  and  to  carry  an  aus-  ought  to  be 
tere  countenance  toward  them,  ■^Vt**''**'.. 
.thinking  bv  that  to  keep  them  in  SSJ^iSSI 
awe  and  obedience ;  for  it  is  but 
a  very  idle  fkrce  that,  instead  of  producing  the 
e£fect  designed,  renders  fathers  distasteful  and, 
which  is  worse,  ridiculous,  to  their  own  children. 
They  have  youth  and  vigoinr  in  possession,  and 
consequently  the  breath   and   favour  of  the 
world,  and  therefore  receive  these  fierce  and 
tyrannical  loob  (mere  scare-crows)  of  a  man 
without  blood,  either  in  his  heart  or  veins,  with 
mockery  and  contempt.    Though  I  could  make 
myself  feared,  I  had  yet  much  rather  make 
myself  beloved.    There  are  so  many  sorts  of 
defects  in  old  age,  so  much  impotency,  and  it 
is  80  liable  to  contempt,  that  the  best  purohase 
a  man  can  make  is  the  kindness  and  afilbction 
of  his  own  family :  command  and  fear  are  no 
longer  his  weapons.    Such  a  one  I  have  known, 
who»  having  been  very  imperious  in  his  youth, 
when  he  came  to  be  old,  though  he  might  have 


and  the  ehlldren  •trangna,  and  which  is  a  mark  oC  aui^jae- 
tion  and  ilavenr ;  hm  that  they  •hnaid  call  him  jPpS}  or 
',  tn  appellation  of  love  aiid  t  ^         "  ^ 


•hottid  call  him  aapa,  c 
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lived  at  his  full  ease  and  had  his  judgment  as 
entire  as  ever,  would  yet  torment  himself  and 
otliera;  strike,  rant,  swear,  and  curse;  the  most 
tempestuous  master  in  France ;  fretting  himself 
with  unnecessary  suspicion  and  vigilance.  And 
all  this  rumble  and  clutter  but  makes  his  family 
cheat  him  the  sooner  and  the  more ;  of  his  bam, 
his  kitchen,  cellar,  nay,  and  his  very  purse  too, 
others  have  the  greatest  use  and  share,  whilst 
he  keeps  his  keys  in  his  bosom  much  more  care- 
fully than  his  eyes.  Whilst  he  bugs  himself 
with  the  frugality  of  the  pitiful  pittance  of  a 
wretched  niggardly  table,  everything  goes  to 
wrack  and  rum  in  every  comer  of  his  house,  in 
pUiy,  drink,  all  sorts  of  profusion,  making  sports 
m  their  junkettings  with  his  vain  anger  and 
fruitless  parsimony.  Every  one  is  a  sentinel 
affainst  him ;  and  if  by  accident  any  wretohed 
fellow  that  serves  him  is  of  another  humour, 
and  will  not  join  with  the  rest,  he  is  presently 
rendered  suspected  to  him,  a  bait  which  old  age 
very  easily  bites  at  of  itself.  How  often  iuis 
this  gentleman  boasted  to  me  in  how  great  awe 
he  kept  his  family,  and  how  exact  an  obedience 
and  reverence  they  paid  him!  How  clearly 
he  saw  into  his  own  ai&irs ! 

Ill«  aolu  neaeit  omnia.* 
**  He  alone  knows  nothing  of  the  matter.*" 

I  do  not  know  any  one  that  can  muster  more 
parts,  both  natural  and  acquired,  proper  to 
maintain  such  a  dominion,  than  he ;  yet  he  is 
fiillen  from  it  like  a  child.  For  this  reason  it 
is  that  I  have  picked  him  out  amongst  several 
others  that  I  know  of  the  same  humour,  for  the 
greatest  example.  It  were  matter  for  a  question 
m  the  schools,  *' Whether  he  is  better  thus 
or  otherwise?**  In  his  presence  all  submit  to 
and  bow  before  him,  and  give  so  much  way  to 
his  vanity  that  nobody  ever  resists  him;  he 
has  his  belly-full  of  cringe,  and  all  postures  of 
fear,  submission,  and  respect  Does  he  turn 
away  a  servant?  he  packs  up  his  bimdle,  and 
is  gone, — but  'tis  no  further  than  just  out  of 
his  sight :  the  pace  of  old  age  is  so  slow,  and 
the  senses  so  weak  and  troubled,  that  he  will 
live  and  do  his  old  office  in  the  same  house  a 
year  together  without  being  perceived.  And 
after  a  fit  interval  of  time,  letters  are  pretended 
to  come  from  a  great  way  off,  very  pitiful, 
suppliant,  and  full  of  promises  of  amendment, 
by  virtue  of  which  he  is  aeain  received  into 
favour.  Does  monsieur  make  any  bargain,  or 
send  away  any  dispatoh  that  does  not  please? 
'Tis  suppressed,  and  causes  afterwards  forged 
to  excuse  the  want  of  execution  in  the  one  or 
answer  in  the  other.  No  strange  letters  are 
first  brought  to  him;  he  never  sees  any  but 
those  that  seem  fit  for  his  knowledge.    If  by 


accident  they  fall  first  into  his  own  hand,  being 
used  to  trust  somebody  to  read  them  to  him,  he 
reads  extempore  what  be  thinks  fit,  and  very 
often  makes  such  a  one  ask  him  pardon,  who 
abuses  and  rails  at  him  in  his  letter.  In  short, 
he  sees  nothing  but  by  an  image  prepared  and 
designed  before-hand,  and  the  most  satisfactoiy 
they  can  invent  not  to  rouse  and  awake  his 
ill-humour  and  choler.  I  have,  under  dtfierent 
forms,  seen  enough  of  long  and  enduring  ma- 
nagement to  just  the  same  effect. 

Women  have  a  sort  of  natural  tendency  to 
cross  their  husbands  :<  they  lay  hold  with  both 
hands  on  sU  occasions  to  contradict  and  oppose 
them,  and  the  first  excuse  serves  for  a  plenary 
justification.    I  have  seen  a  wife  who  grossly 
purloined  from  her  husband,  that,  as  she  told 
her  confessor,  she  might  distribute  more  liberal 
alms.    As  if  anybody  would  believe  a  word  of 
this  religious  dispensation.    No  authority  seems 
to  them  of  sufficient  dignity,  if  proceeding  fVom 
the  husband's  assent ;  they  must  usurp  it  either 
by  insolence  or  cunning,  and  always  injuriously, 
or  else  it  has  not  the  grace  of  that  authority 
they  desire.    When,  as  in  the  case  I  am  speak- 
ing of,  'tis  against  a  poor  old  man,  and  for  the 
chddren,  they  make  use  of  this  title  to  serve 
their  passion  with  glory ;  and,  as  in  a  common 
servitude,  easily  monopolize  against  his  govern- 
ment and  dommion.    If  they  be  men,  strong, 
and   flourishing  in  health  and  manhood,  they 
presently  corrupt,  either  by  force  or  fiivour, 
both  steward,  receivers,  and  all  the  rest    Such 
as  have  neither  wife  nor  son  do  not  so  easily  &11 
into  this  misfortune;  when  they  do,  ^t  is  more 
craelly  and  undeservedly.    Cato  the  Elder,  in 
his  time,  said,  **So  many  servants  so  many 
enemies."*    Consider,  then,  whether,  according 
to  the  vast  dtfierence  betwixt  the  purity  of  the 
age  he  lived  in  and  the  corraption  of  this  of 
ours,  he  does  not  seem  to  advertise  us  that  wife, 
son,  and  servant,  are  so  many  enemies  to  us  ? 
'Tis  well  for  old  age  that  it  is  alwavs  accom- 
panied with  stupidity,  ignorance,  and  a  fiicility 
of  being  deceived ;  for,  should  we  see  how  we 
are  used,  and  would  not  acquiesce,  what  would 
become  of  us  ? — especially  in  such  an  age  as 
this,  where  the  very  judges  who  are  to  deter- 
mine are  usually  partial  to  the  young  in  any 
cause  that  comes  before  them.*    In  case  that 
the  discovery  of  this  cheat  escape  me,  I  cannot 
at  least  fiiil  to  discern  that  I  am  very  fit  to  be 
cheated;  and  can  a  man  ever  enough  speak 
the  value  of  a  friend,  in  comparison  with  Uieee 
civil  ties?    The  very  image  of  it  which  I  see 
so  pure  and  uncorrupted  in  beasts,  how  reli- 
giously do  I  respect  it !    If  others  deceive  me, 
yet  I  do  not  at  least  deceive  myself  in  thinking 
I  am  able  to  defend  myself  from  them,  or  in 


>  Terence,  jtd^.  iv.  3. 9. 

•  Mr.  Cotton*>  gallantry,  or  hit  deiire  to  save  tbe  credit 
of  Montaifne  with  tlie  ladiea,  induced  him  to  diminish  tbe 
eflfect  or  this  ahamcful  calumny  upon  our  better  halvei,  by 
thia  addition—*'  Women,  captviallf  the  perverse  and  elder 
—rty**  —  %  modiflcaiion  which  I  cannot  reitain  from  pre- 


■erviof  in  the  Ibrm  of  a  nota,  ttaoaa h  Moauisne  bimaelC 
by  an  overrigbt,  doabtleae,  neglected  to  make  it. 

>  Seneca,  £>i«<.  47.    Macrobiui,  Satnmml.  i.  11. 
« The  author  eeemi  to  hint  that  tbe  judgea  wen  young 
men  tbemeelvei.  ,    ^-w^-x^l^ 
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wearing  oat  my  trains  to  make  myself  sol  1 1 
protect  myself  finom  such  treasons  in  my  own  | 
bosom,  not  by  an  unquiet  and  tumultuary  | 
curiosity,  but  rather  by  diversion  and  resolution. 
When  I  hear  talk  of  any  one^s  condition  I 
never  trouble  me  to  think  of  him,  I  presently 
turn  my  eyes  upon  myself,  to  see  in  what  con- 
dition I  am«  Whatever  concerns  another  relates 
to  me ;  the  accident  that  has  be&llen  him  gives 
me  caution  and  rouses  me  to  turn  my  defence 
that  way.  We  every  day  and  every  hour  say 
things  of  another  that  we  might  more  properly 
say  of  ourselves,  could  we  but  revert  our  obser- 
vation to  our  own  concerns  as  well  as  extend 
it  to  others.  And  several  authors  have  in  this 
manner  prejudiced  their  own  cause  by  running 
headlong  upon  those  they  attack,  and  darting 
those  shafts  against  their  enemies  that  are  more 
properly,  and  with  greater  advantage,  to  be 
returned  upon  them. 

The  late  Marshal  de  Montluc,  having  lost  his 
s(X),who  died  in  the  Island  of  Madeira,  in  truth 
a  very  brave  gentleman,  and  of  great  expecta- 
tion, did  to  me,  amount  his  other  regrets,  very 
much  insist  upon  wmit  a  sorrow  and  heart- 
breaking it  was  to  him  that  he  had  never  made 
himself  &miliarly  acquainted  with  him;  and, 
by  that  humour  of  fatherly  gravity  and  grimace, 
had  lost  the  opportunity  of  havmg  an  insight 
into,  and  of  well  knowing,  his  son ;  as  also  of 
letting  him  know  the  extreme  affection  he  had 
for  him,  and  the  worthy  opinion  he  had  of  his 
virtue.  **  The  poor  boy,"  said  he,  "  never  saw 
in  me  other  than  a  stern  and  disdainful  counte- 
nance ;  and  is  gone  in  a  belief  that  I  neither 
knew  bow  to  love  or  esteem  him  according  to 
his  desert  For  whom  did  I  reserve  the  disco- 
very of  that  singular  affection  I  had  for  him  in 
my  soul  ?  Was  it  not  he  himself  who  ought  to 
have  had  all  the  pleasure  of  it,  and  all  the  obli- 
gation? I  fbrcea  and  wracked  myself  to  put 
on  and  maintain  this  vaui  disguise,  and  have  by 
that  means  deprived  myself  of  the  pleasure  of 
bis  conversation,  and,  I  doubt,  in  some  measure 
of  his  auction ;  which  could  not  but  be  very 
cold  towards  me,  having  never  other  from  me 
than  austerity ;  nor  felt  other  than  a  tyrannical 
manner  of  proceeding." '  1  find  this  complaint 
to  be  rational  and  rightly  apprehended ;  for  as 
I  myself  know,  by  too  certain  experience,  there 
is  not  80  sweet  a  consolation  in  the  loss  of 
Iriends  as  the  consciousness  of  having  had  no 
reserve  with  them,  to  have  had  with  them  a 
perfect  and  entire  communication.  Oh,  my 
friend!'  am  I  the  better  for  being  sensible  of 
^is;  or  am  I  the  worse  I  1  am  doubtless  much 
the  better.  I  am  comforted  and  honoured  in 
the  sorrow  fi)r  his  death.  Is  it  not  a  pious,  a 
pleasing  office  of  my  life  to  be  always  upon  my 
friend's  obsequies'!  Can  there  be  any  joy  equaJ 
to  this  privation  1 


^  "  Je  De  pui«  lire  qu'avec  lea  larmes  auz  yeuz,  dans  lei 
»wia  de  MonUinie,  ca  que  fit  le  Marescbal  tie  Montluc 
do  r«n<t  ^u'il  a  de  ne  >*4tfe  paa  eemmnniqud  A  eon  file,  ct 
de  lui  avoir  laiHie  Ipiorpr  de  la  tendresee  qu'il  avoit  pour 
lui.   Cost  A  Madftoie  d'EaUMae,  De  Famour  d$a  pim  ea* 


I  open  myself  to  my  family  as  much  as  I  can, 
and  very  willingly  let  them  know  in  what  state 
they  are  in  my  opinion  and  good  will,  as  I  do 
to  every  body  else.  I  make  haste  to  bring  out 
and  produce  myself  to  them;  for  I  will  not 
have  them  mistaken  in  me  in  any  thing. 
Amongst  other  particular  customs  of  our  an- 
cient Uauls,  this,  as  Ceesar  reports,  was  one, — 
that  the  sons  never  presented  themselves  before 
tlieir  lathers,  nor  durst  ever  appear  in  their 
company  in  public,  till  they  began  to  bear 
arms;'  as  if  they  would  intimate,  hy  that,  that 
then  was  also  time  for  the  fathers  to  receive 
them  into  their  familiarity  and  acquaintance. 

I  have  observed  yet  another  sort  of  indiscre- 
tion in  fathers  of  my  time,  that,  not  contented 
with  having  deprived  their  children,  during 
their  own  long  lives,  of  the  share  they  naturally 
ought  to  have  had  in  their  fortunes,  they  after 
leave  to  their  wives  the  same  authority  over 
their  estates,  and  liberty  to  dispose  of  them 
according  to  their  own  fancy:  and  I  have 
known  a  certain  lord,  one  of  the  principal 
officers  of  the  crown,  who  having  in  his  pros- 
pect, by  right  of  succession,  above  fif^  thousand 
crowns  yearly  revenue,  died  necessitous  and 
overwhelmed  with  debt,  at  above  fifty  years  of 
age;  his  mother,  in  an  extreme  decrepitude, 
being  yet  in  possession  of  all  his  estates  by  the 
will  of  his  father,  who  had,  for  his  part,  lived 
till  near  eighty  years  old.  This  appears  by  no 
means  reasonable  to  me.  And  therefore  I  think 
it  of  very  little  advantage  to  a  man,  whose  afl&irs 
are  well  enough,  to  seek  a  wife  that  will  charge 
his  estate  with  too  great  a  jointure :  there  being 
no  sort  of  foreign  debt  or  incumbrance  that 
brings  greater  and  more  frequent  ruin  to  estates 
and  fiimilies  than  that.  My  predecessors  haye 
ever  been  aware  of  that  danger,  and  provided 
against  it,  and  so  have  I.  But  those  who  diiB- 
suade  us  fiiom  rich  wives,  for  fear  they  should 
be  less  tractable  and  kind,  are  out  in  their  ad- 
vice to  make  a  man  lose  a  real  convenience  for. 
so  frivolous  a  conjecture.  It  costs  an  unreason- 
able woman  no  more  to  pass  over  one  reason 
tlian  another.  The  more  sue  is  in  the  wrong  the 
better.  Injustice  allures  such,  as  the  honour  of 
their  virtuous  actions  does  the  good ;  the  more 
riches  women  bring  with  them,  the  more  likely 
they  are  to  be  00  much  the  more  gentle  and 
sweet-natured ;  as  women,  the  fairer  they  are, 
are  the  more  inclined  to  be  proudly  chaste. 

*Tis  reasonable  to  leave  the  administration  of 
afairs  to  the  mothers  durinff  the  minority  of 
the  children;  but  the  father  lias  brought  them 
up  very  ill  if  he  cannot  hope  that,  when  they 
come  to  maturity,  they  will  have  more  wisdom 
and  dexterity  in'the  management  of  their  affairs 
than  his  wife,  considering  the  ordinary  weak- 
ness of  the  sex.  It  were,  notwithstanding,  to 
say  the  truth,  more  against  nature  to  make  the 

ear*  Uurt  n^anta.  Mon  Dieu,qae  ce  livre  est  plein  de  bon 
uanBr—Mad.  de  Sevig^i,  leUv  k  eaJUU. 

s  Thif  apostrophe  i>  addreiraed  to  la  BoSlie. 
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iDotheni  depend  opoa  the  diacretion  of  their 
children.  They  ought  to  be  plentifully  provided 
for,  to  maintain  theoiBelves  according  to  their 
quality  and  age,  by  reason  that  necessity  is 
much  more  unbecoming  and  insupportable  to 
them  than  to  men;  and  therefore  the  son  is 
rather  to  be  cut  short  than  the  mother. 
In  general,  the  most  judicious  distribution  of 

our  goods,  when  we  come  to  die, 
The  mort  pru-  \g^  {q  my  opinion,  to  let  them  be 
tioB  or'estatat.   distributed  according  to  the  cus> 

torn  of  the  country.  The  laws 
have  considered  it  better  than  we,  and  'tis  better 
to  let  them  fail  in  their  election  than  rashly  to 
ran  the  hazard  of  miscarrying  in  ours.  Nei- 
ther are  they  properly  ours,  since,  bv  a  civil 
prescription,  and  without  us,  they  are  qjl  judged 
to  certain  successors.  And  although  we  have 
some  liberty  beyond  that,  yet  I  think  tliat  we 
ought  not,  without  great  and  manifest  cause, 
to  take  away  that  from  one  which  his  fortune 
has  allotted  him,  and  to  which  the  public  equity 
gives  him  title ;  and  that  it  is  against  reason  to 
abuse  this  liberty,  in  making  it  serve  our  own 
ftivolous  and  private  fancies.  My  destiny  has 
been  kind  to  me,  in  not  furnishing  me  with 
occasions  to  tempt  and  divert  my  affection  from 
the  common  ana  legitimate  institution.  I  see 
some  with  whom  *tis  time  lost  to  employ  a  long 
diligence  of  good  offices:  a  word  ill  taken 
obliterates  ten  years*  merit;  he  is  the  happy 
man  who  is  in  a  condition  to  oil  their  good  will 
at  the  last  passage.  The  last  action  carries  it : 
not  the  best  and  most  frequent  offices,  but  the 
most  recent  and  present,  do  the' worL  These 
are  people  that  play  with  their  wills,  as  with 
apples  and  rods,  to  gratify  or  chastise  every 
action  of  those  that  pretend  to  an  interest  in 
them.  *Tis  a  thing  of  too  great  weight  and 
consequence  to  be  so  turobl^  and  tossed  and 
altered  every  moment :  and  wherein  wise  men 
determine  once  for  all,  having  therein,  above  all 
things,  a  regard  to  reason,  and  to  what  is  pub- 
licly observed.  We  lay  male  inheritance  too 
much  to  heart,  proposing  a  ridiculous  eternity 
to  our  namesL  We  are,  moreover,  too  supersti- 
tbus  in  the  vain  conjectures  of  futurity,  which 
we  derive  from  those  little  observations  we  make 
of  the  words  and  actions  of  children.  Perhaps 
they  might  have  done  me  an  injustice  in  dis- 
possessing me  of  my  rank,  for  having  been  the 
most  dull  and  heavy,  the  most  slow  and  unwil- 
ling at  my  book,  not  of  all  my  brothers  only, 
but  of  all  the  boys  in  the  whole  province; 
whether  at  my  lesson  or  at  any  bodily  exercise. 
'Tis  a  folly  to  make  an  extraordinary  election 
upon  the  credit  of  these  divinations,  wherein 
we  are  so  often  deceived.  If  the  rule  of  primo- 
geniture were  to  be  violated,  and  the  destinies 
corrected  in  the  choice  they  have  made  of  our 
heirs,  one  might  more  plausibly  do  it  upon  the 
account  of  some  enorittous  personal  deformity ; 
a  constant  and  incorrigible  vice,  and,  in  the 
opinion  of*  us  French,  who  are  great  admirers 
of  beauty,  of  important  prejudice. 


The  pleasant  dialogue  betwixt  Plato's  legis- 
lator and  his  citizens  will  be  an 
ornament  to  thi8pl.ce.  "What,"  ^.TL^t^" 
said  they,  feelmg  themselves  liUonofetutei 
about  to  die,  "may  we  not  dis-  f^J^^' 
pose  of  our  own  to  whom  we  u,^  ^ 
please  ?  Gods,  what  cruelty,  that 
it  shall  not  be  lawful  for  us,  according  as  we 
faftve  been  served  and  attended  in  our  sickness, 
in  old  age,  and  other  affaire,  to  give  more  or 
less  to  those  whom  we  have  found  most  diligent 
about  us,  at  our  own  fancy  and  discretion!" 
To  which  Uie  legislator  answere  thus:  "My 
friends,  who  are  now,  without  question,  very 
soon  to  die,  it  is  hard  for  you  either  to  know 
yourselves,  or  what  is  yours,  according  to  the 
Delphic  inscription.  I,  who  make  the  laws,  am 
of  opinion  that  you  neither  are  yourselves  your 
own,  neither  is  that  yours  of  which  you  are 
possessed.  Both  your  goods  and  you  belong 
to  your  fiunilies,  as  well  those  nast  as  those  to 
come ;  but  yet,  both  your  family  and  goods  do 
much  more  appertain  to  the  public.  Wherefore, 
lest  any  flatterers  in  your  age,  or  in  your  sick- 
ness, or  any  passion  of  your  own,  should  un- 
seasonably prevail  with  you  to  make  an  unjust 
will,  I  shall  take  care  to  prevent  that  impro- 
priety. But,  having  respect  both  to  the  universal 
mterest  of  the  city,  and  that  of  your  particular 
family,  I  sliall  establish  laws,  and  make  it 
appear  that  a  particular  convenience  ought  to 
give  place  to  the  common  benefit  Go  tlien 
cheerfully  where  human  necessity  calls  you.  It 
belongs  to  me,  who  h%ve  no  more  respect  to 
one  thing  than  another,  and  who^  as  much  as 
in  me  lies,  am  careful  of  the  public  concern,  to 
take  care  of  what  you  leave  behind  you."  * 

To  return  to  my  subject:  it  appears  to  me 
that  such  women  are  very  rarely 
born  to  whom  the   prerogative  Tiadaa^eiww 
over  men,  the  maternal  aiki  na-  (he^^^werof 
tural  excepted,  is  in   any  sort  uie  widows  to 

due,  unless  it  be  for  the  punish-  SS.^^f'SS; 
.    if        t_  "i     ../•  1    ccMion  of  the 

mentof  such  as  m  some  lustful  fbtben  amonf 
humour  have  voluntarily  sub-  **»»'  chiidron. 
mitted  themselves  to  them:  but 
that  does  nothing  concern  tlie  old  ones,  of 
whom  we  are  now  speaking.  This  considera- 
tion it  is  which  has  made  us  so  willing  to  forge 
and  give  force  to  that  law,  which  was  never 
yet  seen  by  any  one,  by  which  women  are 
excluded  the  succession  to  this  crown;  and 
there  is  hardly  a  government  in  tlie  world 
where  it  is  not  pleculed  as  *tis  here,  by  mere 
reason  of  the  thin^  that  gives  it  authority, 
though  fortune  has  given  it  more  credit  in  some 
places  than  in  others.  'Tis  dangerous  to  leave 
the  disposal  of  our  succession  to  their  judgment, 
according  to  the  choice  they  shall  make  o^ 
children,  which  is  often  fantastic  and  unjust; 
for  the  irregular  appetite  and  depraved  taste 
they  have  during  tlie  time  of  their  being  with 
child,  they  have  at  all  other  times  in  the  mind. 

1  nato,  LatM,  xi. 
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We  commonly  see  them  fond  of  the  most  weak, 
ricketty,  and  deformed  children,  or  of  thoee, 
if  they  have  such,  as  are  at  the  breast  For, 
not  having  eafficient  force  of  reason  to  choose 
and  embrace  that  which  is  most  worthy,  they 
the  more  willingly  suffer  themselves v  to  l>e 
carried  away,  where  the  impressions  of  nature 
are  moat  alone;  like  animals  that  know  their 
young  no  longer  than  they  give  them  suck. 
As  to  the  re^  it  is  easy  by  experience  to  be 
discerned  that  this  natural  afiectiou,  to  which 
we  give  so  great  authority,  has 

the  natural  root.  For  a  very  little  profit 
■^^o"®*"  we  every  day  ravish  their  own 
Selrchii^n.     children  out  of  their   mother's 

arms,  and  make  them  take  ours 
in  their  rqsxn.  We  make  them  abandon  their 
own  to  some  pitiful  nurse,  to  which  we  disdain 
to  commit  ours,  or  to  some  she-goat:  forbid- 
ding them  not  only  to  give  them  suck,  what 
danger  soever  they  run  thereby,  but  moreover 
to  take  any  manner  of  care  of  them,  that  they 
may  wholly  be  taken  up  with  the  care  of,  and 
attendance  upon,  ours.  And  we  see  in  most  of 
them  an  adulterate  afiection,  begot  by  custom 
toward  the  foster-children,  more  vehement  than 
the  natural,  and  greater  solicitude  for  the  pre- 
servation of  those  they  have  taken  charge  of 
than  their  own.  And  that  which  I  was  saying 
of  goats  was  upon  this  account;  that  it  is  ordi- 
nary, all  about  where  I  live,  to  see  the  country- 
women, when  they  want  suck  of  their  own,  to 
call  goats  to  their  assistance.  And  I  have  at 
this  hour  two  footmen  that  never  sucked  women's 
milk  more  than  eight  days  after  they  were 

bom.  These  goats  are  imme- 
S^'SSft,  duttely  taught  to  come  to  suckle 
cuidren.  the  little  children,  well  knowing 

their  voices  when  they  cry,  and 
come  running  to  them;  when,  if  any  other 
than  that  they  are  acquainted  with  be  pre- 
sented to  them,  they  refuse  to  let  it  suck ;  and 
the  child  will  do  the  same  to  any  other  goat 
I  saw  one  the  other  day  from  whom  they  had 
taken  away  the  ffoat  that  used  to  nourish  it, 
by  reason  the  father  had  only  borrowed  it  of  a 
neighbour,  that  would  not  touch  any  oUier  they 
could  bring,  and  died  doubtless  of  hunger. 
Beasts  do  as  easily  alter 'and  corrupt  their 
natural  afiections  as  we.  1  believe  that  in 
what  Herodotus'  relates  of  a  certain  district  of 
Libjra  there  are  many  mistakes.  He  says, — 
**That  the  women  are  there  in  common;  but 
that  the  child,  so  soon  as  it  can  go,  finds  him 
out  in  the  crowd  for  his  father,  to  whom  he  is 
first  led  by  his  natural  inclination." 

Now,  in  considerinfif  this  simple  reason  for 
loving  our  children  ana  calling  them  our  second- 
selve;},  only  because  we  begot  them,  it  appears, 


methinks,  that  there  is  another  kind  of  pro- 
duction proceeding  from  us  that 
should  no  less  recommend  itself  Books  immor- 
to  our  love:  for  that  which  we  t«ichUdreii. 
engender  by  the  soul,  the  issue 
of  our  understanding,  courage,  and  abilities, 
springs  firom  nobler  parts  than  those  of  the 
body,  and  that  are  much  more  our  own;  we 
are  both  fother  and  mother  together  in  this 
generation.  These  cost  us  a  great  deal  more, 
and  bring  us  more  honour,  if  thev  have  any 
thin?  of  jpood  in  them.  For  the  value  of  other 
children  is  much  more  theirs  than  ours ;  the  share 
we  have  in  them  is  very  little ;  but  of  these, 
all  the  beauty,  all  the  grace  and  value,  is  ours. 
Thus  'tis  that  they  more  livelily  represent  and 
resemble  us  than  the  rest  Plato ^  adds  that 
those  are  immortal  children  that  immortalise 
their  fathers,  as  Lycurgus,  Solon,  Minos.  Now, 
histories  bein^  foU  of  examples  of  the  common 
affection  of  fathers  to  their  children,  it  seems 
not  altogether  improper  to  introduce  some  few 
also  of  this  other  kind.  Heliodorus,  that  good 
Bishop  of  Tricca,  rather  chose  to  lose  the  dignity, 
profit,  and  devotion,  of  so  venerable  a  prelacy, 
than  to  lose  his  daughter;*  a  daughter  that 
continues  to  this  day  very  graceful  and  comely, 
though,  peradventure,  a  little  too  curiously 
and  wantonly  set  off,  and  too  amorous,  for  an 
ecclesiastic  and  sacerdotal  daughter.  There 
was  one  Labienus  at  Rome,  a  man  of  great 
worth  and  authority,  and,  amongst  other  good 
qualities,  excellent  in  all  sorts  of  literature,  who 
was,  as  I  take  it,  the  son  of  that  great  Labie- 
nus, the  chief  of  Caesar's  captains  in  the  wars 
of  Gaul,  and  who,  afterwards  siding  with 
Pompey  the  Great,  so  valiantly  maintained  his 
cause,  till  he  was  by  Ceesar  defeated  in  Spain. 
This  Labienus  of  whom  I  am  now  speakinff 
had  several  enemies,  jealous  of  his  virtue,  and, 
'tis  likely,  courtiers  and  minions  of  the  emperor 
of  his  time,  who  were  very  angry  at,  and  di»- 
pleased  with,  his  freedom  and  the  paternal 
humour  which  he  yet  retained  against  tyranny, 
with  which,  it  is  to  be  supposed,  he  had  tinc- 
tured his  books  and  writings.  His  adversaries, 
before  the  magistracy  of  Rome,  prosecuted 
several  pieces  he  had  published,  and  prevailed 
so  far  against  him  as  to  have  them  condemned 
to  the  flames.^  It  was  in  him  that  this  new 
example  of  punishment  was  begun,  which  was 
afterwards  continued  against  several  others  at 
Rome,  to  punish  even  writing  and  studies  with 
death.  There  would  not  be  means  and  matter 
enough  of  cruelty  did  we  not  mix  with  them 
things  that  nature  has  exempted  from  all  sense 
and  suffering,  as  reputation  and  the  products 
of  mind,  and  if  we  did  not  communicate  cor- 
poreal punishments  to  the  learning  and  monu- 
ments of  the  muses.    Now  Labienus  could  not 


I  What  Herodotus  mys,  however,  is  that  each  ehlld  is 
ref  arded  as  belonging  to  the  man  ^vhom  he  most  reaem* 
blca:  r^9  ir  t/l^  r^y  Mpiav,  The  other  reading,  9^,  is 
not  received. 

*  lo  the  Pk€!4». 


>  Viz.,  hie  Jhnormu  JRttmj  ^  THaofineB  and  CkaritUsa, 
or  Kthimian  HisUfrif.  See  Nicepborue,  xii.  'M,  Bayle  tM 
verba,  riiBputes  the  tradition. 

<  Soneta,  Rhetor.  Contrev.  v.  It  is  doubtful  whether  this 
I^htoiiUfi  WOP  the  rou  ofCiesar'e  lieutenant.  See  Vocalua, 
dt  Hut.  Lai.  i.  35. 
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suffer  this  loss,  nor  survive  these  his  so  dear 
issue,  and  therefore  caused  himself  to  be  con- 
veyed and  shut  up  alive  in  the  monument  of 
his  ancestors,  where  he  made  shifl  to  kill  and 
bury  himself  at  once.  'Tis  hard  to  sliow  a 
more  violent  paternal  affection  than  this.  Cas- 
sius  Severus,  a  man  of  great  eloquence,  and  his 
very  intimate  friend,  seeing  his  books  bum, 
cried  out,  ^*That  by  the  same  sentence  they 
should  also  condemn  him  to  the  fire  too,  seeing 
that  he  carried  in  his  memory  all  that  they 
contained."  The  like  misfortune  befel  Cremu- 
tius  Cordus,  who  being  accused 
for  having  in  his  b^ks  com- 
mended Brutus  and  Cassius,  the 
dirty,  servile,  and  degenerate 
senate,  worthy  a  worse  master  than  Tiberius, 
condemned  his  writings  to  the  flames.  He 
was  willing^  to  bear  them  company,  and  killed 
himself  with  fiisting.*  The  good  Lucan,  being 
condemned  by  that  rascal  Nero,  at  the  last  gasp 
of  his  life,  when  the  greater  part  of  his  blood 
was  already  gone  by  the  veins  of  his  arms, 
which  he  had  caused  his  physician  to  open  to 
make  him  die,  and  that  the  cold  had  seized  on 
all  his  extremities,  and  began  to  approach  his 
vital  parts;  the  last  thing  he  had  in  his  memory 
was  some  of  the  verses  of  his  battle  of  Pharsa- 
lia,  which  he  repeated,  and  died  with  them  in 
his  mouth.'  What  was  this  but  taking  a  tender 
and  paternal  leav^  of  his  children,  in  imitation 
of  the  farewell  blessings  and  embraces  where- 
with we  part  with  ours  when  we  come  to  die; 
and  an  effect  of  that  natural  inclination  that 
suggests  to  our  remembrance,  in  this  extremity, 
those  things  which  were  dearest  to  us  during  life? 
Can  we  believe  that  Epicurus,'  who,  as  he 
says  himself,  dying  of  intolerable  pains  of  the 
cbolic,  had  all  his  consolation  in  the  beauty  of 
the  doctrine  he  left  behind  him,  could  have  re- 
ceived the  same  satis&ction  from  many  children, 
though  never  so  well  brought  up,  had  he  had 
them,  9^  he  did  from  the  issue  of  so  many  rich 
and  aidmirable  writings?  Or  that,  had  it  been  in 
his  choice  to  have  lefl  behind  him  a  deformed 
and  untoward  child,  or  a  foolish  and  ridiculous 
book,  he,  or  any  other  man  of  his  understand- 
ing, would  not  rather  have  chosen  to  have  run 
the  first  misfortune  than  the  other?  It  had 
been,  perhaps,  an  impiety  in  St  Austin,  for  ex- 
ample, if,  on  the  one  hand,  it  had  been  proposed 
to  nim  to  bury  his  writings,  from  which  our 
religion  has  received  so  great  advantage;  or, 
on  the  other,  to  bury  his  children,  had  he  had 
any,  had  he  not  rather  chosen  to  burv  his  chil- 
dren? And  I  know  not  whether  I  had  not 
much  rather  have  begot  a  very  beautiful  one, 
through  my  society  with  the 
^K-**!®i5i^^''®"  muses,  than  by  lying  with  my 
ra?ineI23*for  wife.  To  th*  such  as  it  is, 
his  book.  what  I  give  it  I  give  it  abso- 

lutely, and  irrevocably,  as  men  do 


1  Tacitiifi.  janual.  iv.  34. 

«  Id.  ib.  XV.  70. 

>Laertius,t»eJ(^iz.SS.   Cicero.  ^  flai*.  ii.  9a 

*  EtUc$,  ijL  7. 


to  their  bodily  children.  That  little  I  have 
done  for  it  is  no  more  at  my  own  disposal.  It 
ma?  know  many  things  that  I  have  forgotten, 
and  retain  from  me  that  which  I  have  not  re- 
tained myself;  and  that,  as  a  stranger,  I  must 
borrow  thence,  should  I  stand  in  need.  If  I 
am  wiser  than  my  book,  it  is  richer  than  I. 

There  are  few  men  addicted  to  poetry  who 
would  not  be  much  prouder  to  be  father  to  the 
.^kieid  than  to  the  handsomest  and  best  made 
vouth  of  Rome,  and  that  would  not  much  belter 
bear  the  loss  of  the  one  tlian  the  other.  For, 
according  to  Aristotle,^  the  poet,  of  all  sorts  of 
artificers,  is  fondest  of  his  work.  'Tis  hard  to  be- 
lieve that  Epaminondas,  who  boasted  that  for  all 
his  posterity,  he  lefl  two  daughters  behind  him 
which  would  one  day  do  their  &ther  honour, 
(meaning  the  two  noble  victories  he  obtained 
over  the  Lacediemonians) '  would  willingly 
have  consented  to  exchange  these  for  the  most 
beautiful  creatures  of  all  Greece:  or  that  Alex- 
ander, or  Caesar,  ever  wished  to  be  deprived  of 
Uie  grandeur  of  their  glorious  exploits  in  war, 
for  the  convenience  of  having  children  and 
heirs,  how  perfect  and  accomplished  soever. 
Nay,  I  make  great  question  whether  Phidias, 
or  any  other  excellent  statuary,  would  be  so 
solicitous  of  the  preservation  and  continuance 
of  his  natural  children  as  he  would  be  of  a 
rare  statue,  which  with  long  labour  and  study 
he  had  perfected  according  to  art  And  to 
those  furious  and  irregular  passions  that  have 
sometimes  flamed  in  fathers  towards  their  own 
daughters,  and  in  mothers  towards  their  own 
sons;  the  like  is  also  found  in  this  other  Rort 
of  parentage.  Witness  what  is  related  of 
Pygmalion,  who,  having  made  the  statue  of  a 
woman  of  singular  beauty,  fell  so  passionately 
in  love  with  this  work  of  bis  that  the  Gods,  in 
pity  of  his  passion,  were  fain  to  inspire  it 
with  life : 

Tentatiim  mollescit  ebur,  poaitoque  rigore 
Subsidit  digitiB.« 

•'  Haid  though  it  was,  br»|rinninu  to  reTent. 
The  iv'iy  bi«ait  beneath  his  flngera  bent." 


CHAPTER  IX. 

OF  THE  ARMS  OF  TH£  PARTHIANS. 

•Tis  an  ill  custom,  and  a  little  unnuinly,  which 

the  gentlemen  of  our  time  have 

got,  not  to  put  on  their  armour.  The  iu  custom 

But  just  upon  tlie  point  of  the  "Jj^'ll^ilJe 

most  extreme  necessity ;  and  to  enemy  is  at  Uie 

lay  it  by  again  as  soon  as  ever  gat«»- 

there  is  any  show  of  the  danger 

being  a  little  over;  whence  many  disorders 

arise;    for  every  one    bustling   and  running 

to  his  arms,  just  when  he  should  go  to  the 


»  Diod.  Sic  XV.  87.    Nepos.  in  his  life  of  this  great  cap- 
tain,  makes  bini  speaK  but  of  one  daughter,  the  Battle  uf 
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charge,  had  his  cuirass  to  hackle  oq  when  his 
eompanioBS  are  already  put  to  the  root  Our 
ancestors  were  wont  to  give  their  head-piece, 
htnce,  and  gauntlets  to  carry,  but  never  put  off 
their  other  pieces  so  long  as  there  was  any 
work  to  be  done.  Our  troops  are  now  cum- 
bered and  rendered  unsightly  with  the  clutter 
of  baggage  and  servants,  that  cannot  be  from 
their  masters,  by  reason  they  carry  their  arms. 
Livy,  speaking  of  our  nation,  Intolerantusima 
labiris  corpora  vix  arma  humeris  gerebatUJ 
«*  Their  bodies  were  so  impatient  of  labour  that 
they  ctmld  scarcely  endure  to  wear  their  ar- 
mour.^ Many  nations  do  yet,  as  anciently, 
go  to  war  without  defensive  arms;  or  such,  at 
least,  as  were  of  very  little  proo£ 

Tegmina  queis  capitnm,  raptui  de  subcre  cortex.* 

»*yfho  their  templee  only  bind 
With  a  lif  bt  helm,  made  of  the  cork-tree  rind." 

Alexander,  the  most  adventurous  captain  that 
ever  was,  very  seldom  wore  armour ;  and  such 
amongst  us  as  slight  it  do  not  by  that  much 
harm  the  main  concern ;  for  if  we  see  some 
killed  for  want  of  it,  there  are  few  less  whom 
the  lumber  of  armour  helps  to  destroy,  either 
by  being  over-burdened,  crushed,  and  cramped 
with  its  weight,  by  a  rude  shock,  or  otherwise. 
For,  in  plain  truth,  to  observe  the  weight  and 
thickness  of  that  which  we  have 
now  in  use,  it  seems  as  if  we 
only  sought  to  defend  ourselves; 
we  are  rather  loaded,  than  secured, 
by  it  We  have  enough  to  do  to 
support  its  weight,  manacled  and 
immured,  as  if  we  were  onlv  to  contend  with 
the  shock  of  our  armour;  and  as  if  we  had  not 
the  same  oblig^ation  to  defend  it  as  it  has  to  de- 
fend OB.  Tacitus*  gives  a  pleasant  description 
of  the  men-at-arms  of  our  ancient  Gauls,  so 
armed  as  to  be  only  able  to  move,  without 
power  to  ofiend,  or  possibility  to  be  ofiended, 
or  to  rise  again  when  once  beaten  down.  Lu- 
cnllos,  seeing  certain  soldiers  of  the  Modes  that 
made  the  ^nt  of  Tigranes^s  army,  heavily 
armed,  and  very  uneasy,  as  if  in  prisons  of 
iron,  thence  conceived  hopes  with  great  ease 
to  defeat  them;  and  by  them  began  his 
charge  and  victor^.^  And  now  that  our  mus- 
queteers  are  ccme  into  credit,  I  believe  some  in- 
veutioD  will  be  found  out  to  immure  us  Ibr  our 
safety,  and  draw  us  to  the  war  in  castles,  such 
as  those  the  ancients  loaded  their  elephants 
withal. 

This  humour  is  fkr  difierlng  fit)m  that  of  the 
younger  Scipio,  who  sharply  reprehended  his 
soldiers  fer  having  planted  caltraps'  under 
water,  in  a  part  of  the  fosse  by  which  those  of 


The  armour  of 
the  French  too 
combersome, 
bjr  iu  weight, 
to  be  proper 
for  nee. 


iApe(z.sa 
>JEM4?ii.749L 
>  JtnumL  iii.  43. 

•  Plotafcll,  in  viU. 
*A9onofeietmmxi$Ai»§. 

•  yaJ.  Jtfai.  iii.  7, 3.  The  Latin  text  merely  nyt  that 
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the  town  he  held  besieged  might  sally  out  upon 
him;  saying  that  those  who  assaulted  should 
think  of  attacking,  and  not  of  fearing  ;*  sus- 
pecting, with  good  reason,  that  this  stop  they 
had  put  to  the  enemy  would  make  them  less 
vigilant  upon  their  duty.  He  said,  also,  to  a 
youuff  man  showing  him  a  fine  buckler  he  had 
that  he  was  very  proud  of;  **  It  is  a  very  fine 
buckler,  indeed ;  but  a  Roman  soldier  ought 
to  repose  greater  confidence  in  his  right  hand 
than  in  his  led." 

Now  'tis  nothing  but  the  not  being  used  to 
wear  them  that  makes  the  weight  of  our  arms 
so  intolerable : 

L*usbergo  in  doeeo  haveano.  et  Telmo  in  tesu 
Duo  di  queati  guerrier.  dei  qaali  io  canto 
Ne  notte  o  di,  dopo  ch'  entraro  in  queata 
Stanza,  irP  haveano  mal  me»i  da  canto; 
Che  ftcile  a  portar  come  la  veeta 
Era  lor,  percbe  iu  uso  I'avoan  tanto.^ 

**  Two  of  theee  iM^roee  whom  I  sing,  had  on 
Bach  bis  bright  helm,  and  strong  faabeigeon ; 
And  night  nor  day,  nor  one  poor  minute's  space, 
Once  laid  them  by  whilst  they  were  in  this  place; 
So  long  accustomed  this  weight  to  bear, 
Their  clothes  to  them  not  lighter  did  appear.'* 

The  Emperor  Caracalla  was  wont  continually 
to  march  on  foot,  completely 
armed,  at  the  head  of  his  army.* 
The  Roman  in&ntry  always  car- 
ried not  only  their  helmet,  sword 
and  shield  (for  as  to  arms,  says 
Cicero,  they  were  so  accustomed  to  have  them 
always  on  that  they  were  no  more  trouble  to 
tljem  than  their  own  limbs;  Arma  enim  menh 
bra  mUitis  esse  dicuni ;')  but  moreover,  fifteen 
days'  provision,  together  with  a  certain  number 
of  piles,  or  stakes,  wherewith  to  fortify  their 
camp,  to  sixty  pounds'  weight  And  Marius's 
soldiers,*^  laden  at  the  same  rate,  were  inured  to 
march  in  battalia  iave  leagues  in  five  hours; 
and  sometimes,  upon  an  urgent  occasion,  six. 
Their  military  discipline  was  much  ruder  than 
ours,  and  accordingly  produced  much  greater 
efi^ts.  The  younger  Scipio,  reforming  his 
army  in  Spain,  ordered  his  soldiers  to  eat 
standing,  and  nothing  that  was  dressed."  The 
jeer  that  was  given  a  Lacediemonian  soldier  is 
marvellously  put  to  the  matter,  who,  in  an  ex- 
pedition of  war,  was  reproached  to  have  been 
seen  under  the  roof  of  a  house.  They  were  so 
inured  to  hardship  that,  let  the  weather  be 
what  it  would,  it  was  a  shame  to  be  seen  udder 
any  other  cover  than  the  roof  of  Heaven.  We 
should  not  march  our  people  very  far  at  that 
rate. 

As  to  what  remains,  Marcellinus,  a  man  bred 
up  in  the  Roman  wars,  curiously  observes  the 
manner  of  the  Parthians  arming  themselves; 
and  the  rather  for  its  being  so  difierent  from 


T  Arioalo,  zii.  30. 

•Xiptailin.ineitA. 

•  TkuemL  Qm».  it.  IS.  Heaee.  in  Latin,  the  anakMy 
between  armm,  aima,  with  onMis,  the  shoulder,  and  mrmUh, 
bracelets. 

M  Platarch,  in  vtU. 
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that  of  the  Romans.  ««The]r 
had,**  says  he,  '*  armour  arti* 
ficially  woven,  like  so  many  little 
feathers,  which  did  nothing  hinder  the  motion 
of  the  body,  and  yet  so  hard  that  our  darts 
hitting  upon  it  would  rebound."  •  (These  were 
tlie  coats  of  mail  our  ibrefiithers  were  so  con- 
stantly wont  to  use.)  And  in  another  place: 
^  They  had,"  says  he,  ^  strong  and  able  horses, 
covered  with  thick  tanned  hides  of  leather,  and 
were  themselves  armed  cap-a-pie,  with  great 
plates  of  iron  so  artificially  ordered  that,  in  all 
parts  of  the  limbs  which  required  bending,  they 
^  assisted  motion.  One  would  have  said  that  tliey 
^  were  men  of  iron ;  having  armour  for  the  head 
BO  neatly  fitted,  and  so  naturally  representing 
the  form  of  a  fiice,  that  they  were  no  where 
vulnerable,  save  at  two  little  round  holes  that 
gave  them  a  little  light;  and  certain  small 
chinks  about  their  mouth  and  nostrils,  through 
j|vhich  they  did,  with  great  difficulty,  breathe/]^^ 

FleziliB  inductia  animatnr  lamina  membria, 
Horrtbilia  viau ;  credaa  aimulacra  moveri 
Ferrea,  cognatoque  viroa  gpirare  metallo. 
Par  veatitua  equiM :  ferrata  fVonte  minantur, 
Ferratoaque  movent,  aecuri  vulneria,  arnioa.< 

*•  Stiff  platea  of  ateel  over  the  body  laid. 
By  annorer'e  akill  ao  flexible  were  made 
That,  dreadful  to  be  aeen,  you  would  theno  gueaa 
Not  to  be  men,  but  moving  imagea: 
The  horae,  like  armU  apikea  bore  in  fironta  above, 
And  fearleaa  tliey  their  iron  abouldera  move.** 

A  description  very  near  resembling  the  equi- 
page of  the  men-at-arms  in  France,  with  their 
barbed  horses.  Plutarch  says  that  Demetrius 
caused  two  complete  suits  of  armour  to  be  made 
for  himself  and  for  Alcimus,  the  first  warrior 
about  him,  of  six-score  pounds  weight  each; 
whereas  the  ordinary  suits  weighed  but  half 
flo  much.' 


CHAPTER  X. 


OF  BOOKS. 


I  MAKE  no  doubt  bat  that  I  often  happen  to 
speak  of  things  that  are  much  better,  and  more 
truly,  handled  by  those  who  are  masters  of  the 
trade.  You  have  here  purely  an  essay  of  my 
natural,  and  not  acquired,  parts ;  and  whoever 
shall  take  me  tripping  in  my  ignorance,  will 
not  in  an^  sort  displease  me;  for  I  should  be 
very  unwilling  to  become  responsible  to  another 
lor  my  writings,  who  am  not  so  to  mysel£  nor 
satisfied  with  them.  Whoever  goes  in  quest 
of  knowledge,  let  him  fish  for  it  where  it  is  to 
be  found;  th^re  is  nothing  I  so  little  profess. 


1  Ammianua  Mareellinna,  a  Latin  hiatorian,  though,  by 
birth,  a  Greek,  who  bore  arma  under  ttie  emperora  Con- 
■untiuB.  Julian,  itc.  lib.  xxiv.  cap.  7. 

s  Claudian  in  R^f.  ii.  358. 

a  Plutarch,  in  vitd,  who  tells  the  atory  aomewhat 
diflferently. 

*  It  was  not  till  alter  Montaigne's  death  that  his  editor 


These  are  fimcies  of  my  own,  by  which  I  do 
not  pretend  to  discover  things,  but  to  lay  open 
myself  They  may,  perhaps,  one  day  be  knovm 
to  me,  or  have  formerly  been,  according  as  for- 
tune has  put  me  upon  a  place  where  they 
have  been  explained;  but  I  have  fbrsotten 
them ;  and  if  I  am  a  man  of  some  reading,  I 
am  a  man  of  no  retention ;  so  that  I  can  pro- 
mise no  certaintv,  if  not  to  make  known  to 
what  point  the  knowledjge  I  now  have  rises. 
Therefore  let  nobody  insist  upon  the  matter  I 
write,  but  mv  method  in  writing  it :  let  them 
observe  in  what  I  borrow,  if  I  have  known  how 
to  choose  what  is  proper  to  raise  or  help  the 
invention,  which  is  always  my  own;  for  I 
make  others  say  for  me  what,  either  fbr  want 
of  lancfuage,  or  want  of  sense,  I  cannot  so  well 
myself  express.  I  do  not  number  my  bor- 
rowings, I  weigh  them.  And  had  I  designal 
to  raise  their  value  by  their  number,  I  had 
made  them  twice  as  many.  They  are  all,  or 
within  a  verv  few,  so  famed  and  ancient  au- 
thors that  they  seem,  metiiinks,  themselves 
sufficiently  to  tell  who  they  are,  without  giving 
me  the  trouble.^  In  reasons,  com- 
pajisons,  and  arguments,  if  I  ,.4^^^  d?d  not 
transplant  any  mto  my  own  sou,  chooae  to  name 

and  confound  them  amongst  my   J.!!f  *"'t''"  ^ 

I  ,  1  ^         "^    '^^  whom  iie 

own,  I  purposely  conceal  the  au-  quoted. 

thor  to  awe  the  temerity  of  those 
forward  censurers  that  fall  upon  all  sorts  of 
writings,  particularly  tlie  late  ones,  of  men  yet 
living,  and  in  the  vulgar  tongue,  forsooth, 
which  puts,  it  would  seem,  every  one  into  a  ca- 
pacity of  judging,  and  which  seems  to  convict 
the  authors  themselves  of  vulgar  conception 
and  design.  I  would  have  them  give  Plutarch 
a  fillip  on  my  nose,  and  put  themselves  in  a 
heat  with  railiug  against  Seneca,  when  they 
think  they  rail  at  me.  I  must  shelter  my  own 
weakness  under  these  great  reputations.  I  shall 
love  any  one  that  can  unplume  me,  that  is,  by 
clearness  of  understanding  and  judgment,  and 
by  the  sole  distinction  of  uie  force  and  beauty 
of  reason:  For  I,  who,  for  want  of  memory, 
am  at  every  turn  at  a  loss  to  pick  them  out  by 
their  national  livery,  am  yet  wise  enough  to 
know,  by  the  measure  of  my  own  abilities,  that 
my  soil  is  incapable  of  producing  any  of  those 
rich  flowers  that  I  there  find  set  and  growing ; 
and  that  all  the  fruits  of  my  own  growth  are 
not  worth  any  one  of  them.  For  this,  indeed, 
I  hold  myaelf  responsible,  though  the  confession 
make  against  me ;  if  there  be  any  vanity  and 
vice  in  my  writings,  which  I  do  not  of  myself 
perceive,  nor  can  discern,  when  pointed  out  to 
me  by  another;  for  many  faults  escape  the  eye, 
but  the  infirmity  of  judgment  consists  in  not 
being  able  to  discern  them,  when,  by  another. 


undertook  to  name  the  authors  whom  he  had  quoted.  And 
thia  waa  rather  attempted  than  executed  up  to  the  edition 
of  M.  Buchon  (whence  the  present  translation  ia  oorreetetf 
and  enlaiged),  which  not  only  showa  the  placea  where 
Montaigne  quoted  thoae  paaaages,  hut  also  many  otiiera. 
which  he  had  only  referred  to  in  a  very  looae  manner, 
though  he  had  inserted  the  sense  of  them  in  his  work. 
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laid  open  to' us.  Knowledge  and  truth  may  be 
in  08  without  judgment,  and  judgment  also 
without  them;  but  3ie  oonfeasion  of  ignorance 
18  006  of  the  fairest  and  surest  testimonies  of 
judgment  that  I  know.  I  have  no  other  officer 
to  put  my  writings  in  rank  and  file,  but  for- 
tune. As  things  come  into  my  head  I  heap 
them  in;  sometimes  they  advance  in  whole 
bodies,  sometimes  in  single  files.  I  am  content 
that  every  one  should  see  my  natural  and  or- 
dinary pace,  ill  as  it  ia  1  let  myself  jo^  on 
at  my  own  rate  and  ease.  Neither  are  these 
sabjects  which  a  man  is  not  permitted  to  be 
ignorant  in,  or  casually,  and  at  a  venture,  to 
ducoorse  oC  I  could  wish  to  have  a  more  per- 
fect knowledge  of  things,  but  I  will  not  buy  it 
so  dear  as  it  will  cost  My  design  is  to  pass 
over  easily,  and  not  laboriously,  the  remainder 
of  my  life.  There  b  nothing  that  I  will  break 
my  brain  about;  no,  not  km>wledge,  of  what 
price  soever. 

I  seek,  in  the  reading  of  books,  only  to 
u^  .  w  - .  ,  please  myself  by  an  irreproach- 
STaliiSrkl!  able  diversion;  or  if  I  study,  it 
ia  for  no  other  science  than  what 
treats  of  the  knowledge  of  myself,  and  instructs 
me  how  to  live  and  die  well : 

Hu  meuB  ad  metas  wdet  oportet  eqwu.^ 

"  I  to  this  only  eourae 
Train  up«  and  in  it  only  breathe  my  lione.** 

I  do  not  bite  my  nails  about  the  difliculties  I 
meet  with  in  my  reading;  after  a  charge  or 
two  I  give  them  over.  Should  I  insist  upon 
them,  I  should  both  lose  myself  and  time ;  for 
I  have  an  impatient  understanding  that  must  be 
satisfied  at  once ;  what  I  do  not  discern  at  first, 
by  persisting  becomes  still  more  obscure.  I  do 
nothing  without  gaiety ;  continuation,  and  a  too 
obstinate  endeavour,  darkens,  stupifies  and  tires 
my  judgment  My  siffht  is  confounded  and 
djasipated  with  poring;!  must  withdraw  it,  and 
refer  the  discovery  to  new  attempts;  just  as,  to 
judge  rightly  of  the  lustre  of  scarlet,  we  are 
taught  to  pass  it  lightly  over  with  the  eye,  in 
running  it  over  at  several  sudden  and  reiterated 
views  and  glancea  If  one  book  does  not 
please  me,  1  take  another,  and  never  meddle 
with  any  but  at  such  times  as  I  am  weary  of 
doing  nothing.  I  care  not  much  for  new  ones, 
because  the  old  seem  fuller,  and 
MoDta{|ne  pre-    of  stronger  reason ;  neither  do  I 

fnl"*}^*"*'  much  tamper  with  Greek  authors, 
"igg  of  the  ^  .  '^ ,  ,    ,  .7' 

aocienu  to  tbe  for  my  judgment  loves  not  to 
Bwderna.  occupv  itself  on  matters  which  I 

know  but  superficially.'  Amongst 
those  that  are  simply  pleasant  of  the  moderns, 
Boccaccio^s  Decameron,  Rabelais,  and  the  Basia 
of  Johannes  Secundua,  if  those  may  be  ranged 


>  Propeniiu,  ir.  1,  TO. 

*  Moiitaif  ae  takes  other  oeeationi  to  declare,  more  dis- 
tinctly, hi*  ifnoranee  of  Greek ;  yet  we  flod  him  often 
quotlnf  pawafes  fhnn  that  language. 

*  Tbe  Axi^eJhu  ia  not  by  Piato,  and  LoertinalHd  already 


under  that  title,  are  worth  reading.  As  to  the 
Amadisei,  and  such  kind  of  stufif  they  had  not 
the  credit  to  take  me,  so  much  as  in  my  child- 
hood. And  I  will  moreover  say  (whether 
boldly  or  rashly),  that  this  old,  heavy  soul  of 
mine  is  now  no  longer  delighted  with  Ariosto , 
no,  nor  with  the  ^ood  fellow  Ovid ;  his  facility 
and  invention,  with  which  I  was 
formerly  so  ravished,  are  now  of  Y'**^^  ^^  .. 
no  relish,  and  I  can  hardly  have  S?bf  d<;ji;Sl"' 
the  patience  to  read  him.  1  ofhiaUfe. 
speak  mj  opinion  freely  of  all 
things,  even  of  those  that,  perhaps,  exceed  my 
capacity,  and  that  I  do  not  conceive  to  be  in 
anywise  under  my  jurisdiction.  The  judgment 
I  deliver  is  to  show  the  measure  of  my  own 
sight,  and  not  that  of  the  things.  When  I 
find  myself  disgusted  with  Plato*s  Axiochus, 
as  with  a  work,  considering  who  the  author 
was,  without  force,  my  judgment  does  not  be- 
lieve itself:  *  it  is  not  so  arrogant  as  to  oppose 
the  authority  of  so  many  other  famous  judg- 
ments of  antiquity,  which  it  considers  as  its 
directors  and  masters,  and  with  whom  it  is  ra- 
ther content  to  err ;  in  such  a  case  it  condemns 
itself  either  for  stopping  at  the  outer  bark,  not 
being  able  to  penetrate  to  the  heart,  or  for  con- 
sidering it  by  some  fiilse  light,  and  is  content 
with  securing  itself  from  trouble  and  error  only ; 
and,  as  to  its  own  weakness,  does  frankly  ac- 
knowledge and  confess  it  It  thinks  it  gives  a 
jiist  interpretation,  according  to  the  appearance 
that  its  conceptions  present  to  it ;  but  they  are 
weak  and  imperfect  Most  of  the  Fables  of 
Maop  have  several  meanings ;  those  who  my- 
thologised  them  chose  some  aspect  that  quadrates 
well  to  the  Fable ;  but  for  the  most  part,  *tis 
but  the  first  f^o&  that  presents  itself,  and  but 
superficial ;  thece  yet.remain  others  more  lively, 
essential,  and  profound,  into  which  they  have 
not  been  able  to  penetrate ;  and  just  so  do  I. 
-  But  to  proceed.  1  have  always  thought  that, 
in  poetry,  Virgil,  Lucretius,  Catullus,  and  Ho- 
race, do  many  degrees  excel  the  rest,  and  sig- 
nally, Virgil  in  his  Georgicst  which  I  look  upon 
as  the  most  finished  worx  in  poetry ;  in  compa- 
rison of  which  a  man  may  easily  discern  that 
there  are  some  places  in  his  Mneidn  to  which 
tlie  author  would  have  given  a  little  more  of  the 
file,  had  he  had  leisure :  the  fifth  „.  ,  . 
book  of  his  Mneids  seems  to  me  vI^h!  ° 
the  most  perfect  I  also  love 
Lucan,  and  willingly  read  him ;  not  so  much 
for  his  style  as  for  his  own  worth,  ^  imooi  • 
and  the  truth  and  solidity  of  his 
opinions  and  judgments.  As  for  my  good  Te- 
rence, the  standard  of  all  that  is  ^^  Terence : 
charming  and  eloquent  in  the  La- 
tin tongue,  I  find  in  him  so  admirable  and 
lively  a  representation  of  our  manners  and  the 


admitted  this.  It  wae  fhr  a  long  time  attributed  to 
iEacbiiies.  the  Socratician  (see  the  edition  byJean  LeClerc, 
Ainaterdain,  1711);  others  have  ffiveii  it  to  Xenocratei.  the 
Chalcedonian.  Be  this  ae  it  may,  the  dialogue  isonaofveiy 
great  antiqoity. 
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movements  of  the  aool,  that  our  actions  throw 
me  at  every  turn  upon  him ;  and  I  cannot  read 
him  so  oft  that  1  do  not  still  difiKx>ver  some  new 
grace  and  beautv.  Such  as  lived  near  Virgil's 
time  were  scandalized  that  some  should  com- 
pare him  with  Lucretiua  I  am 
of  opinion  that  the  comparison  is, 
in  truth,  very  unequal ;  a  belief  that,  neverthe- 
less, I  have  much  ado  to  assure  myself  in,  when 
1  meet  with  some  excellent  passages  in  Lucre- 
tius. But,  if  they  were  so  angry  at  this  com- 
parison, what  would  thejf^  have  said  of  the  bru- 
tish and  barbarous  stupidity  of  those  who,  at 
this  hour,  compare  Ariosto  with  him  1  and  what 
would  Ariosto  himself  say  ? 

O  weulum  ioiipieni,  et  inftoetum  i  i 
"  O  fooliab,  tuteless  age  r 

I  think  the  ancients  had  more  reason  to  be 

angry  with  those  who  compared  Plautus  to 

I'erence  (though  he  smacks  more 

Jil^'r^elrti"  of  ^«  «**'^)»  ^^  LucreUus  to 
Terence.  VirgiL     It  makes  much  for  the 

honour  and  preference  pf  Terence 
that  the  father  of  Roman  eloquence  had  him 
alone  so  often  in  his  mouth,  and  the  sentence 
that  the  best  judffe  of  Roman  poets  has  passed 
upon  the  other."  I  have  oflen  observed  that 
those  of  our  times  who  take  upon  them  to  write 
comedies  (as  well  as  the  Italians,  who  are  happy 
enough  in  that  way  of  writing,)  take  in  three  or 
four  arguments  of  those  of  Plautus  or  Terence 
to  make  one  of  theirs,  and  crowd  five  or  six  of 
fioccaccio*8  novels  into  one  single  comedy.  That 
which  makes  them  so  load  themselves  with 
matter  is  the  diffidence  they  have  of  being  able 
to  support  themselves  with  their  own  strength. 
They  must  find  out  something  to  lean  on  ;  and, 
having  not  of  their  own  wherewith  to  entertain 
the  audience,  bring  in  the  story  to  supply  the 
defect  of  language.  It  is  quite  otherwise  with 
my  author;*  the  beauty,  the  perfection  of  his 
way  of  speaking,  makes  us  lose  the  appetite  for 
his  plot  His  fine  expression,  elegance,  and 
quaiutness,  is  every  where  taking:  he  is  so 
pleasant  throughout, 

LIquidue,  paroque  ■imillimuo  amni ;« 
** Liquid,  and  like  a  cryatal  running  stream  ;** 

and  does  so  possess  the  soul  with  his  graces 
that  we  forget  those  of  his  fiible.  This  very 
consideration  carries  me  further :  I  observe  that 
the  best  and  most  ancient  poets  have  avoided 
the  afiectation  and  hunting  after,  not  only  of 
fiintastic  Spanish  and  Petrarchic  elevations,  but 
even  the  softest  and  most  gentle  touches,  which 
are  the  ornaments  of  the  poetry  of  succeeding 
times.    And  yet  there  is  no  good  judgment  that 


1  Catullua,  xliii.  8. 

«  Horace,  who  says  in  his  jfrte  Poetie&,  ver.  S70,  Slc  : 
At  nostri  proavi  Plautinoa  ot  numeron,  et 
Laudavere  Mlee,  niniiuin  patienter,  utroique, 
Non  dicam  atuitd,  mirati. 

•'And  yet  our  airee  with  Joy  could  Plautue  hear ; 
Gay  were  Ilia  Jesta,  bia  numbeni  chann'd  tlieir  ear ; 


will  condenm  tliis  in  the  ancients,  and  that  does 
not  incomparably  more  admire  the  equal  pdiah 
and  the  perpetual  sweetness  and  nourishing 
beauty  of  Catullus's  Epigrams  than  all  the  stings 
with  which  Martial  arms  the  tails  of  his.  This  is 
by  the  same  reason  that  I  gave  before,  as  Martial 
says  of  himself:  MinuM  iUi  irigenio  Uborandum 
fuU^  in  cujuM  locum  materia  «im>- 
ce§9eratfi  "His  subject  was  so  JJJ-S^SSuuS 
fruitful  that  he  had  the  less  need  and  HaniaL 
for  the  exercise  of  his  wiL"  The 
first,  without  being  moved  or  putting  them- 
selves out  at  all,  make  themselves  sufficiently 
felt;  they  have  matter  enough  of  laughter 
throughout,  they  need  not  tickle  themselves. 
The  others  have  need  of  foreign  assistance;  as 
they  have  the  less  wit,  they  must  have  the 
more  body ;  they  mount  on  horseback,  because 
they  are  not  able  to  stand  on  their  own  legs. 
As  in  our  balls,  those  mean  fellows  that  ten^ 
to  dance  not  being  able  to  represent  the  port  and 
dignity  of  our  gentry,  are  fain  to  supply  it  with 
dangerous  jumpings,  and  other  strange  motions 
and  fantastic  tricks.  And  the  ladies  are  less  pal 
to  it  in  dances  where  there  are  several  coupees, 
changes,  and  quick  motions  of  body,  than  in 
some  others  of  a  more  quiet  kind,  where  they 
are  only  to  move  a  natural  pace,  and  to  repre- 
sent their  ordinary  grace  and  port:  and  as  I  have 
often  seen  good  merry-andrewa,  who,  in  their 
own  every-day  clothes,  and  with  their  ordinary 
fiice,  give  us  all  the  pleasure  of  their  art,  when 
their  apprentices,  not  yet  arrived  to  such  per- 
fection, are  fain  to  meal  their  faces,  pat  them- 
selves into  a  ridiculous  disguise,  and  make  a 
hundred  faces,  to  get  us  to  laugh.  This  con- 
ception of  mine  is  no  where  more  demonstrable 
than  in  comparing  the  ^wid 
with  Orlando  FuriotOf  we  see  {SSi^rfh?" 
the  first  on  outspread  wing,  with  ifineid  and  the 
lofty  and  sustained  flight,  always  ^'^^jj,';^, 
followmg  his  pomt;  the  latter, 
fluttering  and  hopping  from  tale  to  tale,  as  from 
branch  to  branch,  not  daring  to  trust  bis  wings 
but  in  very  short  flights,  and  perching  at  every 
turn  lest  his  breath  and  foroe  should  raiL 
Excursusque  brevee  tentat.* 
''  He  tries  ahort  flifhta.** 

These,  then,  as   to  this  sort  of  subjects,  are  the 
authors  that  best  please  me. 

As  to  what  concerns  my  other  reading,  that 
mixes  a  little  more  profit  with  the  pleasure,  and 
whence  I  learn  how  to  marshal  my  opinions 
and  qualities;  Uie  books  that  serve  me  to 
this  purpose  are  Plutarch  (since 
he  has  been  translated  into  2?pJjJ11i^*" 
French)  and  Seneca.  Both  of  andSeneca. 
them  have  this  great  convenience 


Let  me  not  say  too  lavishly  they  prais'd, 

But  sure  their  judgment  was  full  cheaply  pleaa'd." 

■  Terence. 

«  Horace,  EyiaL  li.  3. 139. 

•  Martial,  Prt^.  Hi.  viii. 

•  Virg.  Qwrg,  iv.  194. 
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sailed  to  my  humour,  that  the  knowledge  I 
there  seek  is  discoursed  in  some  pieces  that  do 
not  require  an;^  great  trouble  of  reading  long, 
of  which  I  am  incapable.  Such  are  the  minor 
works  of  the  first,  and  the  Epistles  of  the  latter, 
which  are  the  best  and  most  profitable  of  all 
their  writing&  'Tis  no  great  undertaking  to 
take  one  of  them  in  hand,  and  I  give  over  at 
pleasure ;  for  they  have  no  chain  or  dependence 
apon  one  another.  These  authors,  lor  the  most 
part,  concur  in  all  useful  and  true  opinions: 
and  there  is  this  further  parallel  betwixt  them, 
that  fortune  brought  them  into  the  world  about 
the  same  age:  they  were  both  tutors  to  the 
Roman  emperors:  both  sought  out  from  fo- 
reign countries:  both  rich,  and  both  powerful. 
Their  instructions  are  the  cream  of  philosophy, 
and  delivered  afler  a  plain  and  pertinent  man- 
ner. Plutarch  is  more  uniform  and  constant; 
Seneca  more  various  and  undulating.  Tlie  last 
toiled,  set  himself,  and  bent  his  whole  force  to 
fortify  virtue  against  frailty,  fear,  and  vicious 
appetites.  The  other  seems  more  to  slight  their 
power;  he  disdains  to  alter  his  pace,  or  stand 
upon  his  guard.  Plutarch's  opinions  are 
Platonic,  gentle,  and  accommodated  to  civil 
society:  those  of  the  otlier  are  Stoical  and 
Epicurean,  more  remote  from  common  use,  but, 
in  my  opinion,  more  proper  for  private  sanction 
and  more  firm.  Seneca  would  seem  to  lean  a 
little  to  tlio  tyranny  of  the  emperors  of  his 
time,  but  only  seems ;  for  I  hold  it  for  certain 
that  he  spake  against  his  judgment  when  he 
condemns  the  generous  action  of  those  who 
assassinated  Cesar.  Plutarch  is  frank  through- 
out; Seneca  abounds  with  brisk  touches  and 
sallies:  Plutarch  with  things  that  heat  and 
move  you  more;  this  contents  and  pays  you 
better;  he  guides  us,  the  other  pushes  us  on. 

As  to  Cicero,  those  of  his  works  that  are 
^^  .  ^  „  most  useful  to  my  design  are  they 
^mon  of  cn-  tijatireat  of  philosophy,  especially 
moral.  But,  boldlv  to  confess  the 
truth  (for  since  one  has  stepped  over  the  bar- 
riers of  impudence  there  is  no  checking  oneV 
self),  his  way  of  writing,  and  that  of  all  other 
long-winded  authors,  appears  to  me  very  te- 
dious: for  his  prefaces,  definitions,  divisions, 
and  etymologies,  take  up  the  greatest  part  of 
his  work :  whatever  there  is  of  life  and  marrow 
id  smothered  and  lost  in  the  preparation.  When 
I  have  spent  an  hour  in  reading  him  (which  is  a 
great  deal  for  me),  and  try  to  recollect  what  I 
nave  thence  extracted  of  juice  and  substance, 
for  the  most  part  I  find  nothing  but  wind ;  for 
he  is  not  yet  come  to  the  arguments  that  serve 
to  his  purpose,  and  the  reasons  that  should  pro- 
perly help  to  loose  the  knot  I  would  untie.  For 
me,  who  onlv  desire  to  become  more  wise,  not 
fore  learned  or  eloquent,  these  logical  or  Aris- 
totelian dispositions  of  parts  are  of  no  use.  I 
would  have  a  man  begin  with  the  main  propo* 
sition,  and  that  wherein  the  force  of  the  argu- 
ntent  lies ;  I  know  well  enough  what  death  and 
I^easure  are ;  let  no  man  give  himself  the  trouble 


to  anatomize  them  to  me ;  I  look  for  good  and 
solid  reasons  at  the  first  dash  to  instruct  me  how 
to  stand  the  shock,  and  resist  them ;  to  which 
purpose  neither  grammatical  subtleties,  nor  the 
ingenious  contexture  of  words  and  arguments, 
are  of  any  use  at  all.  I  am  for  discourses  that 
give  the  first  charge  into  the  heart  of  the  doubi; 
his  languish  about  his  subjects,  and  delay  our 
expectation.  They  are  proper  for  the  schools, 
for  the  bar,  and  for  the  pulpit,  where  we  have 
leisure  to  nod,  and  may  awake  a  quarter  of  an 
hour  afler,  time  enough  to  find  again  the  thread 
of  the  discourse.  It  is  necessary  to  speak  afler 
this  manner  to  judges,  whom  a  man  has  a  de- 
sign, right  or  wrong,  to  incline  to  favour  his 
cause ;  to  children  and  common-people,  to  whom 
a  man  must  say  all  he  can,  and  try  what  effects 
his  eloquence  can  produce.  I  would  not  have 
an  author  make  it  his  business  to  render  me 
attentive ;  or  that  he  should  cry  out  fifty  times 
Oyc«,  as  the  clerks  and  heralds  do.  The  Ro- 
mans, in  their  religious  exercises,  began  with 
Hoc  age;  as  we  in  ours  do  with  Sursum  corda, 
which  are  so  many  words  lost  to  me ;  I  come 
thither  already  fully  prepared  from  my  cham- 
ber. I  need  no  allurement,  no  invitation,  no 
sauce ;  I  eat  the  meat  raw,  and,  instead  of  whet- 
ting my  appetite  by  these  preparatives,  they 
tire  and  pall  it  Will  tlie  license  of  the  time 
excuse  the  sacrilegious  boldness  ,  ^nt 
of  my  holding  the  dialoguisms  SSloJu"'^ 
of  Plato  himself  to  be  also 
heavy,  and  too  much  stifling  his  matter ;  and  my 
lamenting  so  much  time  lost  by  a  man  who  had 
so  many  better  thin^  to  say,  in  so  many  long 
and  needless  prelimmary  interlocutions  1  My 
ignorance  will  better  excuse  me  in  tliis,  that  I  see 
nothing  in  the  beauty  of  his  language.  I  would 
generally  choose  books  that  use  sciences,  not 
such  as  only  lead  to  them.  The  two  first,^  and 
Pliny,  and  their  like,  have  nothing  of  this  Hoc 
age;  they  will  have  to  do  with  men  already 
instructecl ;  or  if  they  have,  'tis  a  substantial 
Hoc  age^  and  that  has  a  body  by  itself.  I  also 
delight  in  reading  the  Epistles  to  Atticus ;  not 
only  because  they  contain  a  great  deal  of  his- 
tory and  the  affiiirs  of  his  time;  but  much  more 
because  I  therein  discover  much  of  his  own 
private  humour:  for  I  haveia  singular  curiosity 
(as  I  have  said  elsewhere)  to  pry  into  the  souls, 
and  the  natural  and  true  judgments,  of  the 
authors  with  whom  I  converse.  A  man  may 
indeed  judge  of  their  "parts,  but  not  of  their 
manners  nor  of  themselves,  by  the  writings  they 
expose  upon  the  theatre  of  the  world.  I  have 
a  thousand  times  lamented  the  loss  of  the  trea- 
tise that  Brutus  writ  upon  virtue;  for  it  is 
best  learning  the  theory  of  those  who  best  know 
the  practice.  But  seeing*  the  thing  preached, 
and  the  preacher,  are  diSerent  things,  I  would 
as  willingly  see  Brutus  in  Plutarch  as  in  a  book 
of  his  own.  I  would  rather  choose  to  be  cer- 
tainly informed  of  the  conference  he  had  in  his 


1  Platarcb  and  Seneca. 
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tent,  with  some  particular  friends  of  his,  the 
night  before  a  battle,  than  of  the  harangue  he 
made  the  next  day  to  his  army ;  and  of  what 
he  did  in  his  closet  and  his  chamber,  than  what 

he  did  in  the  public  place  and  in 
SiSa      °'      the  Senate.   As  to  Cicero,  I  am  of 

the  common  opinion  that  (learn- 
ing excepted),  he  had  no  great  natural  parts. 
He  was  a  good  citizen,  of  an  afiable  nature,  as 
all  fat,  heavy  men,  such  as  he  was,  usually  are : 
but  given  to  ease,  and  had  a  mighty  share  of 
vanity  and  ambition.  Neither  do  I  know  how 
to  excuse  him  for  thinking  his  poetry  fit  to  be 
published.  'Tis  no  great  imperfection  to  make 
ill  verses ;  but  it  is  an  imperfection  not  to  be 
able  to  judge  how  unwortliy  his  verses  were  of 
the  glory  of  his  name.  For  what  concerns  his 
eloquence,  that  is  totally  out  of  comparison :  I 
believe  it  will  never  be  equalled.  The  youngrer 
Cicero,  who  resembled  his  father  in  nothing  but 
in  name,  whilst  commanding  in  Asia  had  several 
strangers  one  day  at  his  table,  and  among  the 
rest  Cestius,  seated  at  the  lower  end,  as  men 
often  intrude  to  the  open  tables  of  the  great 
Cicero  asked  one  of  his  people  who  that  man 
was?  who  presently  told  him  his  name.  But 
he,  as  one  who  had  his  thoughts  taken  up  with 
something  else,  and  had  forgot  the  answer  made 
him,  asking  three  or  four  times  over  and  over 
a^in  the  same  question,  the  fellow,  to  deliver 
himself  from  so  many  questions,  and  to  make 
him  know  him  by  some  particular  circumstance : 
**Tis  that  Cestius,*'  said  he,  ^*of  whom  it  was 
told  you  that  he  makes  no  great  account  of  your 
father's  eloquence  in  comparison  of  his  own." 
At  which  Cficero,  being  suddenly  nettled,  com- 
manded poor  Cestius  presently  to  be  seized,  and 
caused  him  to  be  very  well  whipped  in  his  own 
presence :  *  —  a  very  discourteous  entertainer ! 
Vet,  even  amongst  those  who,  all  things  consi- 
dered, luLve  reputed  his  eloquence  incomparable, 
there  have  been  some,  however,  who  have  not 
stuck  to  observe  some  tiiults:  as  that  fi^reat 
Brutus,  his  friend,  for  example,  who  said  twas 
a  broken  and  feeble  eloquence:  Jractam  et 
elumbem,^  The  orators,  also,  nearest  to  the  age 
wherein  he  lived,  reprehended  in  him  the  care 
he  had  of  a  certain  long  cadence  in  his  periods, 
and  particularly  took  notice  of  these  words, 
e9$e  videatur,  which  he  there  so  ofl  makes  use 
of.*  For  my  part  I  better  approve  of  a  shorter 
cadence,  that  comes  more  roundly  off;  yet  he 
sometimes  shuffles  his  parts  more  briskly  toge- 
ther, but  *tis  very  seldom.  I  have  myself  taken 
notice  of  this  one  passage,  Ego  verd  me  minus  diu 
senem  maUemtquam  essesenem  anlequam  essem.* 
"  For  my  own  part,  I  had  rather  be  old  only  a 
short  time,  than  be  old  before  I  really  am  so." 
The  historians,  however,  are  my  true  men ; 


>Ben6ca,  Ammt  viii. 

a  See  tbe  Dialogue  de  Oratoribiu,  c.  18. 
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for  they  are  pleasant  and  easy;  ^^  j^^^. 
where  immediately  man  in  gene-  uigne  was  i 
nd,  the  knowledge  of  whom  I  ?!«■»«»  **">  . 
hpnt  after,  appears  more  lively  *•^^• 
and  entire  than  any  where  besides :  the  variety- 
and  truth  of  his  internal  qualities,  in  gross  and< 
piece-meal,  the  diversity  of  means  by  which  he 
is  united  and  knit,  and  the  accidents  that 
threaten  him.  Now  those  that  write  lives,  by 
reason  they  insist  more  upon  counsels  tlian 
events,  more  upon  what  sallies  from  within 
than  upon  that  which  happens  without,  are  the 
most  proper  for  my  reading;  and,  therefore, 
above  all  others,  Plutarch  is  the  man  for  me. 
I  am  very  sorry  we  have  not  a  dozen  Laertiuses, 
or  tiiat  he  was  not  further  extended,  or  better 
understood.  For  I  am  equally  curious  to  know 
the  lives  and  fortunes  of  the  great  instructors  of 
the  world,  as  to  know  the  diversities  of  their 
doctrines  and  opinions.  In  this  class  of  study, 
the  reading  of  histories,  a  man  must  tumble  over, 
without  distinction,  all  sorts  of  authors,  ancient 
and  modern,  vulgar  and  classical,  there  to  know 
the  things  of  which  they  variously  treat.  But 
Ciesar,  in  my  opinion,  particularly  deserves  to 
be  studied,  not  for  the  knowledge 
of  the  hUtory  only,  but  for  him-  SSII!2i«S«. 
self,  so  great  an  excellence  and  mended, 
perfection  he  has  above  all  the 
rest,  though  Sallust  be  one  of  the  number.  In 
truth,  I  read  this  author  with  somewhat  more 
reverence  and  respect  than  is  usually  allowed  to 
human  writings ;  one  while  considering  him  in 
his  person,  by  his  actions  and  miraculous  great- 
ness, and  another  in  the  purity  and  inimitable 
polish  of  his  language  and  style,  wherein  he  not 
only  excels  all  other  historians,  as  Cicero  con- 
fesses,^ but  peradventure  even  Cicero  himself: 
speaking  of  his  enemies  with  so  much  sincerity 
in  his  judgment  that,  the  &lse  colours  with 
which  he  strives  to  palliate  his  ill  cause,  and 
the  pollution  of  his  pestilent  ambition,  excepted, 
I  think  there  is  no  mult  to  be  objected  against 
him,  saving  this,  that  he  speaks  too  sparingly  of 
himself,  seeing  so  many  great  things  could  not 
have  been  performed  under  his  conduct,  but 
^that  he  himself  must  necessarily  have  had  a 
greater  share  in  the  execution  than  he  makes 
mention  of. 

I  love  historians  who  are  either  very  unsophis- 
ticated or  very  excellent  The  former,  who  have 
nothing  of  their  own  to  mix  with  it,  and  who  only 
make  it  their  business  to  make  a  &ithful  collec- 
tion of  all  that  comes  to  their  knowledge,  and 
faithfully  to  record  all  things  witliout  choice  or 
prejudice,  leave  to  us  the  entire  judgment  of 
discerning  the  truth  of  things.  9uch»  for  exam* 
pie,  amongst  others,  is  honest  Froiasar^  who 
has  proce^ed  in  his  undertaking  with  so  frank 


*  Cicero,  De  SeneetuU,  c  10.  Bee  aoine  observations  on 
this  criticism  in  tlie  CEutr«$  complHet  de  GUron^  vol 
xzviii.  p.  91. 
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FroiMrt.  ^  plainness  that,  having  commit- 

ted an  error,  he  is  not  ashamed 
to  confess  and  correct  it  in  the  place  where  the 
finger  has  been  laid,  and  who  represents  to  as 
even  the  variety  of  rumours  that  were  then 
spread  abroad,  and  the  different  reports  that 
were  made  to  him;  which  is  the  naked  and 
anformed  matter  of  history,  and  of  which  every 
one  may  make  his  profit,  according  to  his  pro- 
portion of  understanding.  The  more  excellent 
sort  of  historians  have  judgment  to  pick  out 
what  is  most  worthy  to  be  known ;  and,  of  two 
reports,  to  examine  which  is  tlie  most  likely  to 
be  true.  From  the  condition  of  princes  and 
their  humours  they  conclude  the  counsels,  and 
attribute  to  them  words  proper  for  the  occasion ; 
and  such  have  title  to  assume  the  authority  of 
regulating  our  belief  to  what  they  themselves 
believe;  but  certainlv  this  privilege  belongs  to 
very  few.  The  middle  sort  of  historians  (of 
which  the  meet  part  are)  spoil  all:  they  will 
chew  our  meat  for  us;  they  take  upon  them- 
selves to  judge  of,  and  conse<}uentl^  to  bias 
history  to  their  own  fancy:  for,  if  the  judgment 
partially  lean  to  one  side,  a  man  cannot  avoid 
wresting  and  writhing  his  narrative  to  that 
bias.'  They  undertake  to  choose  things  worthy 
to  be  known,  and  yet  very  often  conceal  from  us 
Bttch  a  word,  such  a  private  action,  as  would 
roach  better  instruct  us;  omit,  as  incredible, 
such  things  as  they  do  not  understand;  and 
others,  perhaps,  because  thev  cannot  express 
them  in  good  French  or  Latm.  Let  them,  in 
6od*8  name,  display  their  eloquence,  and  judge 
according  to  their  own  fancy;  but  let  them, 
withal,  leave  us  something  to  judge  of  after 
them,  and  neither  alter  nor  disguise,  by  their 
abridgments  and  selections,  anv  thing  of  the 
substance  of  the  matter;  but  deliver  it  to  us 
pure  and  entire  in  all  its  dimensions. 

For  the  most  part,  and  especially  in  these 
lattsr  ages,  persons  are  culled  out  for  this  work 
from  amongst  the  common  people,  upon  the 
sole  consideration  of  well-spiking,  as  if  we 
were  to  learn  grammar  thence;  and  the  men 
80  chosen  are  in  the  right,  being  hired  for 
no  other  end,  and  pretending  to  nothing  but 
babble,  not  to  be  very  solicitous  of  any  part 
but  that,  and  so,  with  a  fine  jingle  of  words, 
prepare  us  a  pretty  contexture  of  reports  they 
pick  up  in  the  comers  of  the  streets.  The  only 
good  histories  are  those  that  have 
only  iood  ***  ^^  written  by  the  persons  thera- 
liutoriet.  selves  who  commanded  in  the 

afiairs  whereof  they  write,  or  who 
have  participated  in  the  conduct  of  them,  or,  at 
least,  who  have  had  the  conduct  of  others  of  the 
>tme  nature.  Such  almost  are  all  the  Greek 
and  Roman  historians :  for  several  eye-witnesses 
having  writ  of  the  same  subject  (as  happened 
in  those  times,  when  grandeur  and  learning 

,  >  **  Im  IhiUebaQKent  de  ibniM  dant  la  t^te  de  l*historien  * 
Ik  n  niouleot  sur  tm  intereta ;  ita  proDDent  la  teinte  da  aet 
prejuvte.'^-.RoowBAU,  EmiU,  iv. 
s  In  Snetoaiua  a  Hft  ^JmUub  Cmtar,  aeet.  M,  wliera  the 


firequentljT  met  in  the  same  person),  if  there  was 
an  error  it  must  of  necessity  be  a  very  slight 
one,  and  upon  a  very  doubtful  accident  What 
can  a  man  expect  from  a  physician  who  will 
undertake  to  write  of  war;  or  from  a  mere 
scholar  treating  upon  the  designs  of  princes  I 
If  we  would  take  notice  how  religious  the 
Romans  were  in  this,  there  needs 
but  this  example:  Asinius  Pollio  The miaukea 
found  in  the  history  of  Ciesar  ^^'„yJJ2i*ia " 
himself  some  mistake  occasioned  ol^r'a  com- 
either  by  reason  he  could  not  meouuiea. 
have  his  eye  in  all  parts  of  his 
army  at  once,  and  had  given  credit  to  some 
particular  persons,  who  had  not  delivered  him 
a  very  true  account;  or  else  for  not  having 
had  too  perfect  notice  given  him  by  his  lieu* 
tenants  of  what  they  had  done  in  his  absence.* 
"By  which  we  may  see  whether  tlie  inquisition 
after  truth  be  not  very  delicate,  when  a  man 
cannot  believe  the  report  of  a  battle  from  the 
knowledge  of  him  who  there  commanded,  nor 
from  the  soldiers  who  were  eogajged  in  it,  unless, 
af^er  the  method  of  judicatory  information,  the 
witnesses  be  confronted,  and  the  challenges 
received  upon  the  proof  of  the  least  details  of 
every  poinL  The  knowledge  we  have  of  our 
own  private  afi&irs  is  indeed  still  much  weaker 
and  more  obscure :  but  that  has  been  sufficiently 
handled  by  Bodin,'  and  according  to  my  own 
sentiment 

A  little  to  guard  against  the  treachery  and 
defect  of  my  memory  (a  defect  so  extreme  that 
it  has  happened  to  me  more  than  once  to  take 
books  again  into  my  hand  for  new  and  unseen, 
which  I  had  carefully  read  over  a  few  years 
before,  and  scribbled  with  my  notes),  I  have 
taken  a  custom  of  late  to  fix  at  the  end  of 
every  book  (that  is,  of  those  I  never  intended 
to  read  again),  the  time  when  I  made  an  end  of 
it,  and  the  iudgment  I  had  made  of  it  on  the 
whole,  to  the  end  that  that  might,  at  least, 
represent  to  me  the  air  and  general  idea  I  had 
conceived  of  the  author  in  reading  it  And  I 
will  here  transcribe  some  of  these  annotations. 

I  writ  this  some  ten  years  ago  in  my  Guio- 
ciardini  (in  what  language  soever  q  .  ,^ 
my  books  speak,  I  always  speak  GuiaSriini; 
of  them  in  my  own) ; — "  He  is  a 
diligent  historiographer,  and  from  whom,  in  my 
opinion,  a  man  may  learn  the  truth  of  the  affiiirs 
of  his  time  as  exactly  as  from  any  other,  or 
more;  in  the  most  of  which  he  was  himself  also 
a  personal  actor,  and  in  honourable  command. 
There  is  no  appearance  that  he  disguised  any- 
thing, either  upon  the  account  of  hatred,  favour, 
or  vanity ;  of  which  the  free  opinion  he  passes 
upon  great  men,  and  particularly  those  by 
whom  he  was  advanced  and  employed  in  com* 
mands  of  trust  and  honour,  as  Pope  Clement 
the  Seventh,  give  ample  testimony.   As  to  that 


reader  will  find  PoIIio*aeriticiflni  more  aevere  than  in  Mon- 

Uigne,  who,  however,  muat  have  taken  it  from  Suetoniua. 

>  A  celebrated  Jurifcontult,  in  a  work  publiahed  bj  him  in 
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part  which  he  seems  to  think  himself  the  best  I 
att  namely »  his  digressions  and  discourses,  be 
has  indeed  very  good  ones,  and  enriched  with  ' 
fine  expressions;  but  he  is  too  fond  of  them: 
for  to  leave  nothing  unsaid,  having  a  subject 
so  full,  ample,  and  almost  infinite,  he  degene- 
rates into  pedantry,  and  relislies  a  little  of  the 
scholastic  prattle.  I  have  also  observed  this  in 
him ;  tliat  of  so  many  persons,  and  so  many 
effects,  so  many  motives  and  so  many  counsels  j 
as  he  judges  o^  he  never  attributes  any  one  of 
them  to  virtue,  religion,  or  conscience ;  as  if  all 
those  were  utterly  extinct  in  the  world.  And 
of  all  the  actions,  how  brave  and  &ir  an  out- 
ward show  soever  they  make  of  themselves,  he 
always  throws  tlie  cause  and  motive  upon  some 
vicious  occasion  or  some  prospect  of  profit  It 
is  impossible  to  imagine  but  that,  amongst  such 
an  infinite  number  of  actions  as  he  makes  men- 
tion o(  there  must  be  some  one  produced  by 
the  way  of  reason.  No  corruption  could  so 
universally  have  affected  men  that  some  of 
them  would  not  have  escaped  the  contagion: 
which  makes  me  suspect  that  his  own  taste  was 
vicious ;  whence  it  mi^ht  happen  that  he  judged 
other  men  bv  himself 

In    my  rhilip  de  Comines   there    is    this 

ri>»  1    A         written :^" You  will  here  find 

Ctoiiief ;  the  language  soft,  delightful,  and 

fill!  of  simplicity;   the  narration 

Sure,  in  which  the  veracity  of  the  author  evi- 
ently  shines;  free  from  vanity  when  speaking 
of  himself,  and  from  affection  or  envy  when 
speaking  of  others.  His  discourses  and  ex- 
hortations more  accompanied  with  zeal  and 
truth  than  with  any  exquisite  self^ufiiciency ; 
and  througliout  authority  and  gravity,  which 
speak  him  a  man  of  extraction  and  bred  up  in 
great  affairs." 

Upon  tlie  Memoirs  of  Monsieur  du  Bellay' 
I  find  this: — '*Tis  always  pleasant  to  read 
things  writ  bv  those  that  have 
ofduBeiUy.  experienced  now  they  ought  to 
be  carried  on ;  but  withal  it  can- 
not be  denied  but  there  is  a  manifest  falling  off 
in  these  two  lords  from  the  freedom  and  liberty 
of  writing  that  shines  in  the  older  historians  of 
their  class,  such  as  the  Sire  de  Jouinville,  a 
domestic  to  bt  Louis;  Eginhard,  chancellor  to 
Charlemagne ;  and  of  later  date  in  Philip  de 
Comines.  We  have  here  rather  an  apology 
Ibr  King  Francis  against  the  Emperor  Charles 
the  Fitui  than  a  history.  I  will  not  believe 
that  they  have  falsified  anything  as  to  matter 
of  fact;  but  they  make  a  common  practice  of 
wresting  the  judgment  of  events  (very  often 
contrary  to  reason)  to  our  advantage,  and  of 
omitting  every  thing  that  is  ticklish  to  be  handled 
in  the  life  of  their  master;  witness  the  affiiirs 


>  Tbete  Memeirt,  publinhed  by  Martin  du  Bellay,  consist 
orton  books,  of  which  the  four  first  and  three  last  are  Martin 
du  Bellay's.  and  the  others  his  brother  William  de  Langcy's, 
and  were  tiiken  from  his  fifth  Ogdoade,  from  the  years  1536 
to  1540.  They  are  entitled  Menurin  qf  Martin  du  Beiiay, 
eamtaining  ateoutUs  qf  Motral  tMng»  lh*U   kappemed  in 


of  Messieurs  de  Montmorency  and  de  Biron, 
which  are  here  omitted :  nay,  so  much  as  the 
very  name  of  Madame  d^EsUmpes  is  not  here 
to  be  found.  Secret  actions  an  historian  may 
conceal ;  but  to  pass  over  in  silence  what  all 
the  world  knows,  and  things  that  have  drawn 
after  them  important  public  consequences,  is  an 
inexcusable  aef<H;t.  In  fine,  whoever  has  a 
mind  to  have  a  perfect  knowledge  of  King 
Francis,  and  what  happened  in  his  reign,  let 
him  seek  it  elsewhere,  if  my  advice  may  prevail 
The  only  profit  a  man  can  reap  here  is  from 
the  particular  narrative  of  battles  and  other 
exploits  of  war  wherein  those  gentlemen  were 
personally  engaged;  some  words  and  private 
actions  of  the  princes  of  their  time,  and  the 
practices  and  negociations  carried  on  by  the 
Seigneur  de  Langey ;  where,  indeed,  there  are 
everywhere  things  worthy  to  be  known,  and 
discourses  above  the  vulgar  strain." 


CHAPTER  XI. 


or  CRUELTY. 


I  TAKE  virtue  to  be  distinct  from,  and  some- 
thing more  noble  than,  those  in* 
clinations  to  generosity  and  good   tihill"J^*JSis. 
nature  which  we  are  born  with. 
Well  disposed  and  well  descended  souls  pursue, 
indeed,  the  same  methods,  and  represent  tlie 
same  face  that  virtue  itself  does ;  but  the  word 
virtue  imports  something,  I  know  not  what, 
more  great  and  active  than  merely  for  a  man 
to  su^r  himself,  by  a  happy  dispensation,  to 
be  gently  and  quietly  drawn  into  the  train  of 
reason.    He  who,  from  a  natural  sweetness 
and  facility  of  temper,  should  despise  injuries 
received,  would  doubtless  do  a  very  great  and 
a  very  laudable  thing;  but  he  who,  provoked 
and  nettled  to  the  quick  by  an  ofience,  should 
fortify  himself  with  the  arms  of  reason  against 
the  furious  appetite  of  revenge,  and,  alter  a 
?reat  conflict,  master  his  own  passion,  would 
doubtless  do  a  very  great  deal  more.    The  first 
would  do  well;  the    latter  virtuously.     One 
action  might  be  called  goodness,  and  the  other 
virtue ;  for  methinks  the  very  name  of  virtue 
pre-supposes  difficulty  and  con- 
tention, and   that  it  cannot  be   J'.'""*  *^.*25®* 
exercised  without  opposition.  'Tis  wifiSS^iOTie 
for  this  reason,  perhaps,  that  we  difficulty, 
call  God  good,  mighty,  liberal, 
and  just;   but  we  do  not  call  him  otrluous,' 
being  that  all  his  operations  are  natural  and 
without   endeavour.    Many  philosophers,  not 


JSVaMC  from  1513  to  tke  dsatk  nf  fyanm  /..  in,  1547.  This 
accounts  for  Montaigne^s  speaking  oi'two  lords  du  BeUay, 
after  he  had  mentioned  oitly  monsieur  du  Bellay. 

•  **  Uuoiquo  nous  appcUions  Dieu  Am,  nous  ne  Tappellons 
pas  vrtueuz,  par  w  qu'il  n'a  pas  beaoin  d'eflbit  pour  biea 
fiiire."~&oaaseau,  EmiiCt  v. 
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only  Stoics,  bat  Epicureans,^  (and  this  distinc- 
tion I  borrow  from  the  common  opinion,  which 
is  a  wrong  one,  notwithstanding  that  sabtle 
qaip  of  Arcesilaus  to  him  who  reproached  him, 
**Tbat  many  persons  went  from  his  school  to 
the  Epicurean,  but  never  from  the  Epicurean 
to  his;"  —  **It  may  well  be  so,"  said  he; 
**  cocks  make  many  capons,  but  capons  never 
make  cocks."  For,  in  truth,  in  firmness  and 
austerity  of  opinions  and  precepts  the  Epicurean 
sect  yields  in  no  degree  to  the  Stoic ;  and  a 
Stoic,  exhibiting  better  faith  than  those  dis- 
putants who,  to  combat  Epicurus  and  give 
themselves  an  advantage,  make  him  say  things 
he  never  thought  of,  twisting  his  words  awry, 
and  making  use  of  the  laws  of  grammar  to 
deduce  another  sense  from  his  way  of  speak- 
ing, and  another  doctrine  than  what,  they  well 
knew,  he  had  in  his  heart  and  manifested  in 
his  manners,  tells  us  that  he  declined  to  become 
an  Epicurean  for  this  consideration,  amoner 
others,  that  he  thought  their  ways  too  high 
and  rugged :  Et  ii  qui  ptxrfioi/ot  vocantur  9unt 
^iXoacaXM,  omnes  virtules  et  eolunt  et  retinent)  :^ 
of  the  philosophers,  Stoic  and  Epicurean,  I 
say,  there  are  several  who  were  of  opinion  that 
it  is  not  enough  to  have  the  soul  seated  in  a 
good  place,  of  &  good  temper,  and  well  disposed 
to  virtue; — it  is  not  enough  to  have  our  reso- 
lution and  our  reason  fixed  above  all  the  power 
of  fortune,  but  we  are,  moreover,  to  seek  occa- 
eions  wherein  to  put  them  to  the  proof.  We 
are  to  covet  pain,  necessity,  and  contempt,  to 
contend  with  them,  and  to  keep  the  soul  in 
breath:  MuUwn  nbi  adjicit  virtus  lacessita.^ 
**  Virtue  perfectionates  herself  by  resisting  as- 
Baults."  Tis  one  of  the  reasons  why  Epami- 
nondas,  who  was  yet  of  a  third  sect,^  refused 
the  riches  which  fortune  presented  to  him 
by  very  lawful  means,  *'Jn  order,"  said  he, 
"to  contend  with  poverty;"  in  the  extreme 
of  which  he  maintained  himself  to  the  last. 
Socrates,  methioks,  put  himself  upon  a  still 
ftarder  trial,  keeping  for  his  exercise  a  tei^ 
magant  scolding  wife,  which  was  fighting  at 
sharps.  Metellus  having,  of  all  the  Roman 
senators,  alone  attempt^,  by  the  power  of 
virtue,  to  withstand  the  violence  of  Satuminus, 
tribune  of  the  people  at  Rome,  who  sought 
forcibly  to  cause  an  unjust  law  to  pass  in  favour 
of  the  commons,  and  by  so  doing  having  in- 
curred the  capital  penalties  that  Satuminus 
had  established  against  dissentients,  entertained 
those  who  in  this  extremity  led  him  to  execu- 
tbn,  with  words  to  this  effect:  ''That  it  was 


a  thing  too  easy  and  too  base  to  do  ill;  and 
that  to  do  well  where  there  was  no  danger  was 
a  common  thing;  but  that  to  do  well  where 
there  was  danger  was  the  proper  office  of  a 
man  of  virtue."*  These  words  of  Metellus  very 
clearly  represent  to  us  what  I  would  make  out, 
that  virtue  refiises  fecility  for  a  companion; 
and  that  that  easy,  smooth,  and  descending 
way,  by  which  the  regular  steps  of  a  sweet 
disposition  of  nature  are  conducted,  is  not  that 
of  a  true  virtue.  She  requires  a  rough  and 
stormy  passage ;  she  will  have  either  outward 
difficulties  to  wrestle  with,  like  that  of  Metellus, 
by  means  of  which  fortune  delights  to  intemipt 
the  speed  of  her  career;  or  internal  difficulties, 
which  our  inordinate  appetites  and  imperfec- 
tions introduce  to  disturb  her. 

I  am  come  thus  far  at  my  ease ;  but  here  it 
comes  into  my  head  that  the  soul  of  Socrates, 
the  most  perfect  that  ever  came  to  my  know- 
ledge, should,  by  this  rule,  be  of  very  little 
account;  for  I  cannot  conceive  in  that  person 
any  the  least  motion  of  a  vicious  inclination :  I 
cannot  imagine  there  could  be  any  difficulty  or 
■constraint  in  the  course  of  his  virtue:  I  know 
his  reason  to  be  so  powerful  and  sovereign  over 
him  that  she  would  never  have  suftered  a  vicious 
appetite  so  much  as  to  spring  in  him.  To  a 
virtue  so  elevated  as  his  I  have  nothing  to 
oppose.  Methinks  I  see  him  n^arch,  with  a 
victorious  and  triumphant  pace,  in  pomp,  and 
at  his  ease,  without  opposition  or  disturbance. 
If  virtue  cannot  shine  brightly  but  by  the  conflict 
of  contrary  appetites,  shall  we  then  say  that 
she  cannot  subsist  without  the  assistance  of 
vice,  and-  tliat  it  is  from  her  that  she  derives 
her  reputation  and  honour?  What  then  also 
would  become  of  that  brave  and  generous  Epi- 
curean pleasure  which  assumes  to  nourish  virtue 
tenderly  in  her  lap,  and  tiiere  make  it  play  and 
wanton,  giving  it  for  toys  to  play  withal  shame, 
fevers,  poverty,  death,  and  torment*  1  If  I 
presuppose  that  a  perfect  virtue  manifests  itself 
m  contending,  in  patiently  enduring  pain,  and 
undergoing  the  ntmost  extreitiity  of  the  gout, 
without  beinff  moved  in  her  seat ;  if  I  give  her 
austerity  and  difficulty  for  her  necessary  objects, 
what  will  become  of  a  virtue  eleva.ted  to  such  a 
degree  as  not  only  to  despise  pain,  but  more- 
over to  rejoice  in  it,  and  to  be  tickled  with  the 
stabs  of  a  sharp  colic,  such  a  virtue  as  the  Epi- 
cureans have  established,  and  of  which  many 
of  tliem,  by  their  actions,  have  given  most 
sufficient  proo&l*  As  have  likewise  several 
others,  who  I  take  to  have  surpassed,  in  efiTect, 


'  Montaiffne  vtopfl  here  to  make  his  excase  fbr  thus 
naming  th«  Epicureans  with  the  Stoics,  in  eonfbnnity  to 
tbe  gem>ral  opinion  that  the  Epicureaus  were  not  so  riffid 
in  their  morals  as  the  Stoics,  which  is  not  true  in  the  main, 
u  he  demonstrates  at  one  view.  This  involved  Montaifrne 
in  a  Inoft  parenthesis,  durinn  which  it  is  proper  that  the 
reader  be  attentive,that  he  may  not  entirely  lose  the  tliread 
of  the  arf  ument.  In  some  latter  editions  of  this  author  it 
has  been  attempted  to  remedy  this  inconvenience  by  some 
vain  and  unauthorised  repetition ;  but.  without  observing 
that  Montaigne's  aqfument  is  rendered  somewhat  feeble 
aad  obseure  by  tbese,  it  is  a  license  that  ought  uot  to  he 


taken,  because  he.who  publishes  the  work  of  another  ought 
to  give  it  as  the  other  composed  it.  Mr.  Cotton  was  so 
pueded  with  the  enormous  parenthesis  that  follows  In  tM 
teit  that  he  quite  left  it  out. 

s  Cicero,  Efiti.  Fm.  zv.  19. 

a  Seneca,  EpisL  13. 

«  The  Pythagorean.    See  Cicero,  d»  Offic.  i.  44. 

ft  Plutarch,  Life  qfMMriut. 

«Cieero,il«JMftiis.ii.aO*  ^  i 
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even  the  rules  of  their  own  discipline ;  witness 
the  younger  Cato.  When  I  see  him  die,  and 
tear  his  own  bowels,  I  am  not 
dcSh  of  Cato  »'*®fi®^  simply  to  believe  tliat  he 
aconmpanie/  ^^  ^^n  his  soul  totally  exempt 
witii  pieawire.  from  all  troubles  and  fear,  I  can- 
not think  that  he  only  maintained 
himself  in  the  steadiness  that  the  stoical  rules 
prescribed  him;  temperate,  without  emotion, 
and  undisturbed;  there  was,  methinks,  some* 
thing  in  the  virtue  of  this  man  too  sprightly 
and  active  to  stop  there ;  I  believe  that,  with- 
out doubt,  he  felt  a  pleasure  and  delight  in  so 
noble  an  action,  and  was  more  pleased  in  it 
than  in  any  other  of  his  life :  Sic  abiit  i  vila 
ut  caustcm  moriendi  nactum  se  esse  gaudereO 
'*  He  quitted  life  rejoicing  that  he  had  found 
occasion  to  seek  death.*'  I  believe  this  so 
entirely  that  I  question  indeed  whether  he  would 
have  been  content  to  have  been  deprived  of  the 
occasion  of  so  brave  an  exploit.  And  if  the 
goodness  that  made  him  embrace  the  public 
concern  more  than  his  own  withheld  me  not, 
I  should  easilv  fall  into  an  opinion  that  he 
thought  himself  obliged  to  fortune  for  having 
put  his  virtue  upon  so  brave  a  trial,  and  for 
having  &voured  that  thief*  in  treading  under 
foot  the  ancient  liberty  of  his  country.  Me- 
thinks I  read  in  this  action  1  know  not  what 
exultation  in  his  soul,  and  an  extraordinary 
and  manly  emotion  of  pleasure,  when  he  looked 
upon  the  generosity  and  height  of  his  enter- 
prize: 

DeUberata  morte  feroeior:* 

**  Made  more  haughty  by  hie  reeolution  to  die  :** 

not  stimulated  with  any  hope  of  glory,  as  the 
popular  and  effeminate  judgments  of  some  have 
concluded  (for  that  consideration  had  been  too 
mean  and  low  to  possess  so  generous,  so  haughty, 
and  so  unbending  a  heart  as  his),  but  for  the 
very  beauty  of  the  thing  in  itself,  which  he, 
who  had  the  handling  of  the  springs,  discerned 
more  clearly  and  in  its  perfection  tlian  we  are 
able  to  do.  Philosophy  has  obliged  me  in 
determining  that  so  brave  an  action  had  been 
indecentlv  placed  in  any  other  life  than  that  of 
Cato,  and  that  it  only  belonged  to  his  to  end  sa 
Therefore  it  was  that,  according  to  reason,  he 
commanded  his  son  and  the  senators  that  accom- 
panied him,  to  take  another  course  in  their 
afiairs :  Catoni  quum  ineredibUem  naiura  trv- 
buisset,  gravitatem^  eamque  ipse  perpetua  con- 
stantia  roboratisset,  semperque  in  proposilo 
eonsiUo  permnnsisset^  morienium  polius  quam 
tyranni  vuUus  aspiciendus  eraL*  **  Nature 
Kaving  endued  Cato  with  a  surprising  inflex- 
ibility, which  he  himself  had  fortified  with 
perpetual  exercise,  never  having  deviated  from 
his  resolutions,  he  chose  rather  to  die  than  to 
see  the  face  of  the  tyrant"    Every  death  ought 


>  Cicero.  T\uc  Qu^tU  i.  30. 

s  Cesar,  who,  notwithalanding  hie  great  qualitiea,  which 
Montaigne  set  oflT  with  such  lustre  in  the  preceding  chapter, 
It  hero  treated  aa  be  deeorvee,  for  taavinf  commiited  the 


to  hold  proportion  with  the  life  before  it  We 
do  not  become  others  for  dying.  I  always 
interpret  the  death  by  the  life  preceding ;  and 
if  any  one  tells  me  of  a  death  strong  and  firm 
in  appearance,  annexed  to  a  feeble  life,  I  con- 
clude it  produced  by  some  feeble  cause,  and 
suitable  to  the  life  before.  The  easiness  then 
of  this  death,  and  the  facilitv  of  dying,  he  had 
acquired  by  the  vigour  of  bis  soul,  shall  we 
say  that  it  ought  to  abate  anything  of  the 
lustre  of  his  virtue?  And  who  tliat  has  his 
brain  never  so  little  tinctured  with  the  true 
philosophy,  can  be  content  to  imagine  Socrates 
merely  fi^e  from  fear  and  passion  in  the  acci- 
dent of  his  prison,  fetters,  and  condemnation  ? 
and  that  will  not  discover  in  him  not  only 
stability  and  firmness,  (which  was  his  ordinary 
composure,)  but  moreover  I  know  not  what 
new  satisftiction  and  frolic  cheerfulness  in  his 
last  words  and  actional  at  the  start  be  gave, 
with  the  plea:sure  of  scratching  his  leg,  when 
his  irons  were  taken  o%  does  he  not  discover 
an  equal  serenity  and  joy  in  his  soul  for  being 
fireed  from  past  inconveniences,  and  at  the 
same  time  to  enter  into  the  knowledge  of  things 
to  comel  Cato  will  pardon  me  if  he  please; 
his  death,  indeed,  is  more  tragical  and  more 
taken  notice  of,  but  yet  this,  I  know  not  how, 
finer.  Aristippus  said  to  those  who  were  pity- 
ing him,  *^  The  gods  grant  me  such  a  death." 
A  man  discerns  in  tlie  souls  of 
these  two  great  men  and  their  jJ^iolfabTuS* 
imitators  (for  I  very  much  doubt  cato  and  So- 
whether  there  were  ever  their  cratea. 
equals)  so  perfect  a  habit  of 
virtue  that  it  was  turned  to  a  complexion.  It 
is  no  more  a  laborious  virtue,  nor  the  precepts 
of  reason,  to  maintain  which  the  soul  is  racked ; 
but. the  very  essence  of  their  souls,  its  natural 
and  ordinary  condition.  They  have  rendered 
it  such  by  a  long  practice  of  philosophical 
precepts,  having  lit  upon  a  rich  and  ingenuous 
nature.  The  vicious  passions  that  spnng  in 
us  can  find  no  entrance  into  them.  The  force 
and  vigour  of  their  souls  stifle  and  extinguish 
irregular  desires  so  soon  as  they  begm  to  move. 
Now,  that  it  is  not  more  noble,  by  a  high 
and  divine  resolution,  to  hinder  Djflfereni 

the  birth  of  temptations,  and  to  degree*  of 
be  so  formed  to  virtue  that  the  virtue, 
very  seeds  of  vice  be  rooted  out, 
than  to  hinder,  by  main  force,  their  progress ; 
and  havinff  sufiered  one^s^elf  to  be  surprised 
with  the  first  motions  of  the  passions,  to  arm 
one's-self,  and  to  stand  firm  to  oppose  their 
progress,  and  overcome  them:  and  that  this 
second  efilect,  itself,  is  not  also  much  more 
noble  than  to  be  simply  endowed  with  a  ftcile 
and  afi&ble  nature,  of  itself  disafiected  to  de- 
bauchery and  vice,  I  do  not  think  can  be 
doubted ;  for  this  third  and  last  sort  seems  to 


most  hei  nous  of  all  crimes.    Cicero,  too,  calls  him  ptrditiu 
iatro  (J§d  Jtttic.  vii.  Id). 

«  Horace,  Od.  i.  37,  ». 
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render  a  man  umocent,  bat  not  virtooas;  free 
from  doin^  ill,  but  not  apt  enough  to  do  well : 
added,  that  this  condition  is  so  near  neighbour  > 
to  imperfection  and  weakness  that  I  know  not 
Tery  well  how  to  separate  the  confines  and  dis- 
tinguish them ;  the  very  name  of  goodness,  and 
fooA  nature,  and  innocence  are,  for  this  reason, 
in  some  sort  ^wn  into  contempt  I  know 
that  several  virtues,  as  chastity,  sobriety,  and 
temperance,  may  come  to  a  roan  through  per- 
sonal defecta  Firmness  in  danger  (if  firmness 
it  must  be  called),  the  contempt  of  death  and 
patieDce  in  misfortunes,  may  oft-times  be  found 
in  men  for  want  of  well  judging  of  such 
matters  and  not  apprehending  them  for  such  as 
they  are.  Want  of  apprehension  and  sotttsh- 
nessdo  sometimes  counterfeit  virtuous  effects: 
as  i  have  often  observed  it  happen  that  men 
have  been  commended  for  what  really  deserved 
blame.  An  Italian  lord  once  said  this  in  my 
presence,  to  the  disadvantage  of  his  own  nation ; 

that  the  subtlety  of  the  Italians 
JJJj'JJJ.J'^  and  the  vivacity  of  their  concep- 
■ppreiieiMioii.     tions  Were  so  great  that  the^ 

foresaw  the  dangers  and  acci- 
dents that  might  be&l  them  so  &r  off  that  it 
must  not  be  thought  strange  if  they  were  often, 
in  war,  observed  to  provide  for  their  safety, 
even  before  they  had  discovered  the  peril:  that 
we  French  and  Spaniards,  who  are  not  so  cun- 
ning, went  on  further;  and  that  we  must  be 
made  to  see  and  feel  the  danger  before  we  could 

take  the  alarm ;  but  the  Germans 
^*to«S?  *"^  Swiss,  more  heavy  and  thick- 
hcadfc^^       skulled,  had  not  the  sense  to  look 

about  them  even  then,  when  the 
blows  were  falling  about  their  ears.  Perhaps, 
be  only  said  so  for  mirth*s  saka  And  yet  it  is 
most  certain  that,  in  war,  raw  soldiers  rush  into 
danger  with  more  precipitation  than  after  they 
have  been  well  beaten. 

Baud  iffnwQs  *  •  *  qoantQin  nora  floria  ia 


£t 


;iid  ignaraa  *  •  *  qoantQin  nora  floria  ii 
pnedQica  deeua,  primo  certamine.  poaut.> 


**Knowiag  how  much  Um  hope  of  glory  warma 
The  aoldier  in  his  first  essay  of  arms.** 

For  this  reason  it  is  that  when  we  judge  of  a 
particular  action,  we  are  to  consider  the  several 
circumstances  and  the  whole  of  the  man  by 
whom  it  is  performed,  before  we  give  it  a 
name. 
To  instance  in  myself;  I  have  sometimes 

known  my  fHends  call  that  pru- 
■itSMoa"'  dence  in  me  which  was  merely 
tusae's  Tirtoe.    fortune,  and  repute  that  courage 

and  patience  which  was  judg- 
ment and  opinion :  and  to  attribute  to  me  one 
tale  fw  another,  sometimes  to  my  advantage, 
and  sometimes  otherwise.  As  to  the  rest  I  am 
90  fir  from  being  arrived  at  the  first  and  roost 
perfect  degree  of  excellence,  where  virtue  is 
turned  into  habit,  that  even  of  the  second  I 


.  «l.  Ml 
>  Horace.  «ai.  1. 6,6s. 


have  made  no  great  trial.  I  have  not  been 
very  solicitous  to  curb  the  desires  by  which  I 
have  been  importuned.  My  virtue  is  a  virtue, 
or  rather  an  innocence,  casual  and  accidental. 
If  I  had  been  born  of  a  more  irregular  com- 
plexion, I  am  afraid  I  should  have  made  scurvy 
work  on't;  for  I  never  observed  any  great 
stability  in  my  soul  to  resist  passions,  if  they 
were  never  so  little  vehement  I  have  not  the 
knack  of  nourishing  quarrels  and  debates  in  my 
own  bosom,  and  consequently  owe  myself  no 
great  thanks  that  I  am  free  from  several  vices: 

Si  vitiis  roediocribas  at  mea  paucis 
Mendosa  est  natura.  alioqui  recta;  velut  si 
Egregio  inspersos  reprehendas  corpora  ncvos  :* 

**  If  of  small  crimos,  and  few,  my  nature  be 
To  be  accused,  and  fhom  the  great  ones  firee, 
Tboae  renial  fhulls  will  no  more  spot  my  soul 
Than  a  Ikii  body's  blemished  with  a  mole: 

I  owe  it  rather  to  my  fortune  than  my  reason. 
She  has  made  me  to  be  descended  of  a  race 
famous  for  conduct,  and  of  a  very  gpod  fother; 
I  know  not  whetlier  or  no  he  has  infused  into 
me  part  of  his  humour;  or  whether  domestic 
examples  and  the  good  education  of  my  infancy 
have  insensibly  assisted  in  the  worlc,  or  if  I 
was  otherwise  bom  so : 

Beu  Libra,  sen  me  Seorpius  aspicit 
Formidoloaus,  pan  violentior 
Natalia  bors,  seu  tyrannus 
Hesperis  Capricornus  uadK.* 

**  If  Libra,  or  dead  Scorpio's  sign, 
Or  Cajiricorn  with  stormy  rays 
Prevailed,  the  tyrant  of  the  Hesperian  seaa. 

But  SO  it  is  that  I  have  naturally  a  horror  for 
most  vices.  The  answer  of  Antisthenes  to  him 
who  asked  him  which  was  the  best  apprentice- 
ship; *'To  unlearn  evil,^^  seems  to  point  at 
thi&  I  have  them  in  horror,  I  say,  with  a 
detestation  so  natural  and  so  much  my  own 
that  the  same  instinct  and  impression  I  brought 
with  me  from  my  nurse  I  yet  retain,  no  tempta- 
tions whatever  having  had  the  power  to  make 
me  alter  it;  not  so  much  as  my  own  discourses, 
which,  in  some  things,  dashing  out  of  the  com- 
mon road,  might  easily  license  me  to  actions 
that  my  natural  inclination  makes  roe  hate.  I 
will  say  a  prodigious  thing,  but 
I  will  say  it  however;  1  find  Montaigne's 
myself,  in  many  things,  more  SjSlar"a?his~ 
curbed  and  retained  by  my  man-  manners, 
ners  than  my  opinion,  and  my 
concupiscence  is  less  debauched  than  by  reason. 
Aristippus  instituted  opinions  so  bold,  in  fiivour 
of  pleasure  and  riches,  as  made  all  the  philoso- 
phers set  at  him;  but,  as  to  his  manners, 
Dionysius,  the  tyrant,  having  presented  three 
beautiful  women  before  him  to  take  his  choioe, 
he  made  answer  that  be  would  choose  them 
all,  and  that  it  had  happened  ill  to  Paris  in 
having  preferred  one  before  the  other  two :  but 


«  Horace,  Oi.  il.  17. 17. 
«  LaerUua,  i»  viti. 
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having  taken  them  home  to  his  house,  he  sent 
them  back  untouched.^  His  servant  finding 
himself  overloaded  upon  the  way,  with  the 
money  he  carried  after  him,  he  ordered  him  to 
pour  out  and  throw  away  that  which  troubled 
him.2  And  Epicurus,  whose  doctrines  are  so 
irreligious  and  efieminate,  was,  in  his  life,  very 
laborious  and  devout :  he  wrote  to  a  friend  of 
his  that  he  lived  only  upon  biscuit  and  water, 
intreating  him  to  send  him  a  little  cheese  to  lie 
by  him  against  he  had  a  mind  to  make  a  feast* 
Can  it  be  true,  that  to  be  a  perfect  good  man 
we  must  be  so  by  an  occult,  natural  and  uni- 
versal propriety,  without  law,  reason,  or  ex- 
ample ?  The  debauches  wherein  I  have  been 
engaged  have  not  been,  I  thank  God,  of  the 
worst  sort;  and  I  have  thoroughly  condemned 
them  myself;  for  my  judgment  was  never  in- 
fected by  them.  On  the  contrary,  I  accuse 
them  more  severely  in  myself  than  in  another. 
But  that  is  all ;  ibr,  as  to  the  rest,  I  oppose  too 
little  resistance,  and  suffer  myself  to  incline  too 
much  to  the  other  side  of  the  balance,  except- 
ing that  I  moderate  them,  and  prevent  them 
from  mixing  with  other  vices  which,  for  the 
most  part,  will  cling  together  if  a  man  have 
not  a  care.  I  have  contracted  and  curtailed 
mine  to  make  them  as  single  as  1  can : 

Nee  ultra 
Errorem  foveo.« 

*'  Nor  ever  beyond  this  my  ftults  indulge." 

For,  as  to  the  opinion  of  the  Stoics,  who  say 
that  the  wise  man,  when  he  works,  works  by 
all  the  virtues  together,  though  one  be  most 
apparent,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  action; 
(and  of  this  the  similitude  of  a  human  body 
might  serve  them  to  some  instance;  for  the 
action  of  anger  cannot  work  but  that  all  tlie 
humours  must  assist,  though  choler  predomi- 
nate:) if  thence  they  will  draw  a  like  con- 
sequence, that  when  tlie  wicked  man  does 
wickedly,  he  does  it  by  all  the  vices  together, 
I  do  not  believe  it  to  be  simply  so,  or  else  I  un- 
derstand them  not;  for  I,  by  effect,  find  the 
contrary.  These  are  witty,  unsubstantial  sub- 
tilties,  which  philosophy  sometimes  insists  upon. 
I  follow  some  vices,  but  I  4y  others  as  much  as 
a  saint  would  do.  The  Peripatetics  also  dis- 
own this  indissoluble  connection ;  and  Aristotle 
is  of  opinion  that  a  prudent  and  just  man  may 
be  intemperate  and  lascivious.  Socrates  con- 
fessed to  some  who  had  discovered  a  certain 
inclination  to  vice  in  his  physiognomy,  that  it 
was,  in  truth,  his  natural  propensity,  but  that 
he  had,  by  discipline,  corrected  it*  And  such 
as  were  familiar  with  the  philosopher  Stilpo 
said  that  beingf  bom  subject  to  wine  and 
women,  he  had,  by  study,  rendered  himself 
very  abstinent  both  from  the  one  and  the  other.* 


1  Laeriiufl,  in  viti. 

•  Id.  t». 

•  Id.  ib. 

•  JuvenaL  vili.  164. 


'  What  I  have  in  me  of  good,  I  have,  on  the 
contrary,  by  the  chance  of  my 
birth;  and  hold  it  not  either  by  Jy^'^^**%_J 
law,  precept,  or  other  apprentice-  ne2"*wn8^ 
ship.  The  innocence  that  is  in  me  in. 
is  quite  simple ;  little  vigour  and 
no  art    Amongst  othei  vices  I  mortally  hate 
cruelty,  both  by  nature  and  judgment,  as  the 
extreme  of  all  vices ;  and  this  to  such  a  degree 
of  tender-heartedness   that   1   cannot   see  a 
chicken*s  ntek  pulled  off  without  trouble,  and 
cannot  without  impatience,  endure  the  cry  of  a 
hare  in  my  dog's  teeth,  though  the  chase  be  an 
exciting  pleasure.    Such    as  are  combatting 
sensuality  willingly  make  use  of  this  argument, 
to  show  that  it  is  alti^ther  vicious  and  unrea- 
sonable that  when  it  is  at  the  height  it  masters 
us  to  that  degree  that  a  man*s  reason  can  have 
no  access,^  and  they  "allege  our  own  experience 
in  the  act  of  love 

Qwxok  Jam  pitBaajrit  corpus, 
Atque  in  eo  est  Venus,  ut  muliebria  conserat  arva  ;> 

wherein  they  conceive  that  the  pleasure  doth  so 
transport  us  that  our  reason  cannot  perform  its 
office  whilst  we  are  so  benumbed  and  ravished 
with  delight  I  know  very  well  it  may  be 
otherwise,  and  that  a  man  may  sometimes,  if 
he  will,  gain  this  point  over  himself  to  sway  his 
soul,  even  in  the  critical  moment  to  think  of 
something  else:  but  then  he  must  firmly  in- 
cline and  ply  it  to  that  bent.  I 
know  that  a  man  may  triumph  ^  co^^M  i^^" 
over  the  utmost  effort  of  this  plea-  imySSSffST  of 
sure :  I  have  experienced  it  my-  pleasure. 
selC  &nd  have  not  found  Venus 
so  imperious  a  goddess  as  many,  and  some  more 
correct  than  I,  declare.  I  do  not  consider  it  as 
a  miracle,  as  the  Queen  of  Navarre  does,  in  one 
of  the  tales  of  her  Heptameron  (which  is  a 
pretty  book  of  its  kind),  nor  for  a  thing  of  ex- 
treme difficulty,  to  pass  over  whole  nights, 
where  a  man  has  all  the  convenience  and  liwrty 
he  can  desire,  with  a  long-coveted  mistress,  and 
yet  be  just  to  his  faith  before  given^  to  content 
himself  wiih  kisses  and  innocent  embraces, 
without  pressing  any  further.  I 
conceive  that  the  example  of  the  JSTJEST"'  "^ 
pleasure  of  the  chase  would  be  wbat. 
more  proper:  wherein,  though 
the  pleasure  be  less,  yet  the  ravishment  and  the 
surprise  are  more,  by  which  the  reason,  being 
astonished,  has  not  so  much  leisure  to  prepare 
itself  for  the  encounter ;  when  after  a  long  <me8t 
the  game  starts  up  on  a  sudden  in  a  place  wnere 
perhaps,  we  least  expected :  which  sudden  mo- 
tion, with  the  ardour  of  the  shouts  and  cries  of 
the  hunters,  so  strike  us  that  it  would  be  hard, 
for  such  as  are  lovers  of  the  chase,  to  turn  their 
thoughts  another  way:  and  the  poets  make 


ft  Cicero,  Tiue.  QiMtf*  iv.  37. 

• d«  /ato,  c.  5. 

1 d0  Scnect.  c.  12. 

B  Lucretius,  iv.  1099 
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Diana  triumph  over  the  torch  and  shafts  of 
Cupid : 

Qiiis  non  malanim,  qnas  mmor  curat  habet, 
UsBc  inter  oblividcitur  7 1 
Wbo  amongst  audi  delights  would  not  remove 
Out  of  hii  thougbui  the  anxious  cares  of  love  r* 

To  return  to  my  subject    I  am  tenderly  com- 
passionate of  other  amictioos,  and  should  readily 
cry  for  compaViy  if,  upon  any  occasion  whatever, 
I  could  cry  at  all.    Nothing  tempts  my  tears 
but  tears,  and  not  only  those  that  a>e  real  and ' 
true,  but  whatever  they  are,  feigned  or  real.    I 
do  not  much  pity  the  dead,  and  should  envy| 
them  rather;  but  I  very  much  pity  the  dying,  j 
The  savages  do  not  so  much  o^nd  me  in  roast- 
ing and  eating  the  bodies  of  the  dead  as  they  I 
do  who  torment  and  persecute  the  living.    Nay,  j 
I  cannot  so  much  as  look  upon  the  ordinary 
executions  of  justice,  how  reasonable  soever,' 
with  a  steady  eye.    Some  one  having  to  give 

, ,.    ^ ,      testimony  of  Julius  Cesar's  cle- , 

ieme'n^'  mencv:  "He  was,"  says  he,, 
"  mild  and  moderate  in  his  ven- , 
geance;  for,  having  compelled  the  pirates  to 
yield,  by  whom  he  had  before  been  taken  pri- 
soner and  put  to  ransom,  forasmuch  as  they  had 
threatened  him  with  the  cross,  he  indeed  con- 
deomed  them  to  it,  but  it  was  after  they  were 
first  strangled.  He  punished  his  secretary, 
Philemon,  who  had  attempted  to  poison  him, 
with  no  greater  severity  than  simple  death." 
Without  naming  that  iJatin  author'  that  dares 
allege  for  a  testimony  of  clemency  the  only 
killing  those  by  whom  we  have  been  oflfended ; 
it  is  easy  to  guess  that  he  was  struck  with  the 
horrid  and  inhuman  examples  of  cruelty  prac- 
ticed by  the  Roman  tyrants. 
For  my  part,  even  m  justice  itself;  all  that 
exceeds  mere  death  appears  to  me 
pure  cruelty;  especially  in  us, 
who  ought  to  have  that  regard  to 
souls  to  dismiss  them  in  a  good 
and  calm  condition :  which  can- 
not be  when  we  have  discomposed 
them  by  insuf&rable  torments.  Not  long  since 
a  soldier,  who  was  a  prisoner,  perceiving  from 
a  tower  where  he  was  shut  up  that  the  people 
began  to  assemble  in  the  place  of  execution,  and 
that  the  carpenters  were  busy  erecting  a  scaf- 
fold, he  presently  concluded  that  the  preparation 
was  for  him ;  and  therefore  entered  mto  a  reso- 
lution to  kill  himself,  but  could  find  no  instru- 
ment to  assist  him  in  his  design,  except  an  old 
rosty  cart-nail,  that  fortune  presented  to  him : 
with  this  he  first  gave  himself  two  great  wounds 
about  his  throat;  but  finding  these  would  not 
do,  be  presently  after  gave  himself  a  third  in 
the  belly,  where  he  left  the  nail  sticking  up  to 
the  bead.    The  first  of  his  keepers  that  came  in 


The  exeeationa 
of  justice 
oiight  to  be 
nmple,  and  to 
carry  no  marks 
of  ievKrity. 


1  Horaee,  £>«rf.  ii.  37.  In  the  first  editions  of  the  fiesavs, 
Montaicne  aikted,  after  this  quotation, "  What  a  set  of  odds 
ind  ends  have  we  here ;  1  went  clear  out  of  my  way  to  lug 
ID  this  bit  of  prattle  about  the  chase." 

*  8uet0MiMt,  in  the  Ufe  of  Cmtu. 

>8t.LuJM,xii.40. 


found  him  in  this  condition  alive,  but  sunk 
down  and  exhausted  by  his  wounds.  There- 
fore, to  make  use  of  time  before  he  should  die 
and  defeat  the  laur,  they  made  haste  to  read  his 
sentence,  which  having  done,  and  he  hearing 
that  he  was  only  condemned  to  be  beheaded,  he 
seemed  to  take  new  courage,  accepted  of  wine, 
which  he  had  before  refused,  and  thanked  his 
judges  for  the  unhoped-for  mildness  of  their 
sentence ;  saying,  **  That  indeed  he  had  taken 
a  resolution  to  dispatch  himself,  for  fear  of  a 
more  severe  and  insupportable  death;  having 
entertained  an  opinion,  by  the  preparations  he 
had  seen  in  the  place,  that  they  were  resolved 
to  torment  him  with  some  horrible  execution  :** 
and  seemed  to  be  delivered  fiom  death  by  hav- 
ins^  it  changed  from  what  he  apprehended. 

I  should  advise  that  these  examples  of  severity, 
by  which  'tis  designed  to  retain  the  people  m 
their  duty,  might  be  exercised  upon  the  dead 
bodies  of  criminals;  for  to  see  them  deprived  of 
sepulture,  to  see  them  boiled  and  divided  into 
quarters,  would  almost  work  as  much  upon  the 
vulgar  as  the  pain  they  make  the  living  endure : 
though  that,  in  efiect,  be  little  or  nothing,  as 
God  himself  says,  "  Who  kill  the  body,  and 
after  that  have  no  more  that  they  can  do."* 
And  the  poets  represent  the  horror  of  such  a 
sight  as  far  above  that  of  death  itself: 

Heu !  reliqtiias  semiasei  regis,  denudalis  ossibus, 
Per  terram  sanie  delibutas  fcsde  divexarier.« 

I  happened  to  come  by  one  day  accidentally,  at 
Rome,  just  as  they  were  upon  executing  Catena, 
a  notorious  robber.    He  was  strangled,  without 
any  emotion  on  the  part  of  the  spectators ;  but 
when  they  came  to  cut  him  in  quarters,  the 
hangman  gave  not  a  blow  that  was  not  followed 
by  a  doleful  cry  from  the  people,  and  an  excla- 
mation as  if  every  one  had  lent  his  feeling  to 
the  miserable  carcase.   Those  inhuman  excesses 
ought  to  be  exercised  upon  the  bark,  and  not 
upon  the  quick.    'Twas  thus  tliat  Thesevereiawa 
Artaxerxes  moderated  the  seve-  of  Persia  mo- 
rity  of  the  ancient  laws  of  Persia,  derated  by 
ordering  "That  the  nobility  who  A""«"«"- 
had  faued  in  their  charge,  instead  of  bein 
whipped,  as  they  used  to  k,  should  be  strip, 
only,  and  their  clothes  whipped  for  them ;  and 
that,  whereas  they  had  formerly  tfteir  hair  torn 
off,   they   should   only  take   off  their   high- 
crowned  tiara.^    The  so  devout  ._  ,-^, 
Egyptians   thouffht   they   suffi-  STai^  ^  tto 
ciently  satisfied  the  divme  justice  divine  justice 
in  sacrificing  hogs  in  ef^  and  ^jl^^g  ®  ^^^ 
representation:"   a  bold  inven- 
tion to  pav  God,  so  essential  a  substance,  in 
picture  only,  and  in  show. 
I  live  in  a  time  wheroin  we  abound  in  incre- 


«  "  Let  not  the  blood-sUined  relics  of  the  half-burnt 
king  be  dragged  over  the  plains.*'— Cicero,  TVsm/.  i.  44. 

•  Plutarch,  in  his  Jlpotkt^m*  qf  the  aneient  Kirt^ti. 

•  Herodotus,  ii.  47,  says  this  was  only  done  by  the  poorer 
sort,  who  made  swine  In  dough,  which  they  baked,  and  then 
oA^red  the  sacrifice. 
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dible  examples  of  this  vice,  through  the  license 
of  our  civil  wars ;  and  we  see  nothing  in  ancient 
histories  more  extreme  than  what  we  have  proof 
of  every  day.  I  could  hardly  |)er6uade  myself^ 
before  I  saw  it  with  my  eyes,  that 

civil  wan.  Cruel  and  fell  who,  for  the  sole 
pleasure  of  murder,  would  hack 
and  lop  off  the  limbs  of  others;  sharpen  their 
wits  to  invent  unusual  torments  and  new  kinds 
of  deaths,  without  hatred,  without  profit,  and 
ibr  no  other  end  but  only  to  enjoy  the  pleasant 
spectacle  of  the  gestures  and  motions,  the  la- 
mentable fiToans  and  cries  of  a  man  dyinff  in 
anguish.  For  this  is  the  utmost  point  to  which 
cruelty  can  arrive.  Ut  homo  hominem,  7wn 
iratiu,  non  timens,  tantum  speciatunts,  occidaO 
*^That  a  man  should  kill  a  man  without  being 
uigryi  or  without  fear,  only,  for  the  pleasure  of 
Montaigne  ■  the  spectacle."  For  my  own  part 
humanity  witb  I  cannot,  without  pam,  see  so 
regard  to  much  as  an  innocent  beast  pur- 

*"  sued  and  killed  that  has  no  defence, 

and  from  whom  we  have  received  no  offence  at 
all.  And  that  which  frequentlv  happens,  that 
the  stag  we  hunt,  findinff  himself  waUc  and  out 
of  breath,  seeing  no  other  remedy,  surrenders 
himself  to  us  who  pursue  him,  imploring  mercy 
by  his  tears, 

Qaettuque,  cnientua, 
Atque  impioraQti  aimilis,* 

**  With  Ueeding  teara  doth  mercy  leem  to  crave,** 

has  ever  been  to  me  a  very  melancholy  sight 
I  hardly  ever  take  any  beast  or  bird  alive  that 
I  do  not  presently  turn  loose.  Pythagoras 
bought  them  of  huntsmen  and  fowlers,  and 
fishes  of  fishermen,  to  do  the  same : 

Primoque  a  cede  ferarum 
Incaluiaae  puto  maculatum  langulne  ferrum.* 

*'  I  think  *twaa  slaughter  of  wild  beaaU  that  made 
Too  docile  man  flrat  learn  the  killing  trade." 

Those  natures  that  are  sanguinary  towards 
beasts  discover  a  natural  propensity  to  cruelty. 
After  they  had  accustomed  themselves,  at  Rome, 
to  the  spectacle  of  the  slaughter  of  animals, 
they  proceeded  to  those  of  the  slaughter  of 
men,  of  the  ffladiators.  Nature  has  herself,  I 
fear,  imprintSd  in  man  a  kind  of  instinct  to 
inhumanity ;  no  body  takes  pleasure  in  seeing 
beasts  play  and  caress  one  another,  but  every 
one  is  delighted  with  seeing  them  dismember 
and  tear  one  another  to  pieces.  And  that  I 
may  not  be  laughed  at  for  the  sympathy  1  have 
with  them,  theology  itself  enjoins  us  some 
fiivour  in  their  behalf:  and,  considering  that 
one  and  the  same  Master  has  lodged  us  together 
in  this  palace  for  his  service,  and  that  they,  as 
well  OS  we,  are  of  his  family,  it  has  reason  to 


enjoin  us  some  aflbction  and  re- 
gard to  them.    Pythagoras  bor-  ?JJ*^«**'^**.w, 
rowed  the  Metempsycosis  from  tranamui«Uoa 
the  Egyptians,  but  it  has  since  of  aouia. 
been  received  by  several  nations, 
and,  particularly,  by  our  druids: 

Morte  carent  anima ;  semperque,  priore  relicta 
Bede,  novia  domibua  vivunt,  habitanique  raceptB.« 

•*  Souls  never  die,  but,  bavins  left  one  seat. 
Into  new  maneions  they  aomiitanoe  get.** 

The  religion  of  our  ancient  Gauls  maintained 
that  souls,  being  eternal,  never  ceased  to  remove 
and  shift  their  places  from  one  body  to  another; 
mixing,  moreover,  with  this  fancy  some  con- 
sideration of  divine  justice.  For,  according  to 
the  behaviour  of  the  soul,  whilst  it  had  been 
in  Alexander,  they  said  that  God  ordered  it 
another  body  to  inhabit,  more  or  less  painful, 
and  proper  for  its  condition: 

Muta  Ibrarum 
Cogit  Tincia  pati :  tniculentoe  incerit  nrsia, 
Pratdoneeque  lupla;  fSftUaoes  volplbua  addit. 


>  Seneca,  Episi.  90. 
s  JEntid,  vii.  501. 

*  Ovid,  Mtt,  XV.  106. 
4  Ovid,  M9t.  XV.  10(). 

*  Otaudinu,  U  iit{fu.  ii.  483 


Atque  abi  per  irarios  annoa,  per  mille  llguras 
Egil,  Laetbeo  purgatos  fluniine,  tandem 
Roraua  ad  humane  revucat  primordia  forme:* 

**  The  yoke  of  apeechleaa  brutea  he  made  them  wear 
Blood-thirsty  souls  he  did  inclose  in  bears; 
Those  that  rapacious  were  in  wolves  he  shut ; 
The  sly  and  cunning  he  in  foxes  put ; 
Where  after  having,  in  n  course  of  years. 
In  numerous  forms,  quite  flnish'd  their  careoa. 
In  Lethe's  flood  he  purged  them,  and  at  last 
In  human  bodies  he  the  soals  re|riac*d:** 

if  it  had  been  valiant,  he  lodged  it  in  the  body 
of  a  lion ;  if  voluptuous,  in  Uiat  of  a  hog ;  if 
timorous,  in  that  of  a  hart  or  hare ;  if  subtle, 
in  that  of  a  fox ;  and  so  of  the  rest,  till,  having 
purified  it  by  this  chastisement,  it  again  entered 
mto  the  body  of  some  other  man ; 

Ipse  ego.  nam  nemini.  Trojani  tempore  belli, 
Panthoides  Euphorbus  eram.« 

•*  For  I,  myself,  remember,  in  the  days 
O*  th'  Trojan  war,  that  I  Euphorbus  was.** 

As  to  the  relation  betwixt  us  and  beasts,  I 
do  not  much  admit  of  it,  nor  allow 
what  several  nations,  and  those  ^"^  revered 
some  of  the  most  ancient  and  Uineof  the 
most  noble,  have  practised,  who  ancienta. 
have  not  onl^  received   brutes 
into  their  society,  but  have  given  them  a  rank 
infinitely  above  them;    esteeming   them  one 
while  familiars  and  favourites  of  the  gods,  and 
having  them  in  more  than  human  reverence 
and  respect;  others  knowing  no  other  God  or 
Divinity  but  they.     BeUws  d  Barbaris  propter 
benejicium  consecrataJ'    "  The  Barbarians  con- 
secrated beasts  out  of  opinion  of  some  benefit 
received  by  them:** 

•  It  is  Pythagoras  who  speaks  thus  of  himself,  in  Ovid, 
Metam.  xv.  3, 8.  Would  you  know  by  what  means  Pytha- 
goras could  remember  what  he  had  been  in  tlie  time  of  the 
Trojan  war?    See  Diogenes  Laert.  t«  9iLu. 

'  Cicero,  De  Ma.  Dcor.  i.  3& 
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Crooodilon  adOnit 
Pan  iHK ;  iila  pavet  saturam  i^rpentibai  Ibui : 
Effigies  saeri  luc  nitet  aurea  Ceroopitheci, 
*    *    *    *    hie  piacem  flominis,  lUic 
Oppida  tola  caneqi  veaerantur.i  ^ 

*'  The  serpent-eating  ibis  these  inshrine. 
Those  thiok  the  crocodile  alone  divine ; 
There,  in  anothsr  place,  you  may  behold 
The  statue  of  a  monkey  shine  with  gold; 
Here  men  some  monstrous  fish*s  aid  implore, 
And  there  whole  towns  a  grinning  dog  adore.** 

And  the  very  interpretation  that  Plutarch  fives 
to  this  error,'  which  is  very  well  put,  is  advan- 
tageous to  them :  for,  he  says,  that  it  was  not 
the  cat,  or  the  ox,  ibr  example,  that  the  Egypt- 
ians^ adored :  but  that  they,  in  those  beasts, 
adored  some  image  of  the  divine  faculties; 
in  this  patience  and  utility,  in  that  vivacity,  or, 
like  our  neiehboure,  the  Bnrgundians,  with  the 
whole  of  Germany,  impatience  to  see  itself 
shut  up;  by  which  they  represented  the  liberty 
they  loved  and  adored  above  all  other  divine 
Acuities,  and  so  of  the  rest  But  when, 
amongst  the  more  moderate  opinions,  I  meet 
with  arguments  that  endeavour  to  demon- 
strate the  near  resemblance  betwixt  us  and 
animals,  how  much  they  share  in  our  greatest 
privileges,  and  with  how  ?reat  probability  they 
compare  us  together,  in  mith,  I  abate  a  great 
deal  of  our  presumption,  and  willingly  resign 
the  title  of  that  imaginary  sovereignty  that 
some  attribute  to  us  over  other  creatures. 
But  supposing  all  this  were  not  so,  there  is, 
nevertheless,a  certain  respect,  and 
Weoii^ht  to  a  general  duty  of  humanity,  that 
»wd  foMh/**  ties  us,  not  only  to  beasts  that 
bnite  beasts.  have  life  and  sense,  hut  even  to 
trees  and  plants.  We  owe  justice 
to  men,  and  graciousness  and  benignity  to 
other  creatures  that  are  capable  of  it.  There 
is  a  certain  natural  commerce  and  mutual  obli- 
gation betwixt  them  and  us ;  neither  shall  I  be. 
afraid  to  discover  the  tenderness  of  my  nature 
so  childish  that  I  cannot  well  reftise  to  play 
with  my  dog  when  he,  the  most  unseasonably, 
imoortunes  roe  so  to  da  The  Turks  have  alms 
and  hospitals  for  beastsi  The  Romans  had 
public  care  to  the  nourishment  of  geese,*  by 
whose  vigilancy  their  Capitol  had  been  pre- 
served. The  Athenians  miade  a  decree  that  the 
mules,  which  served  at  the  building  of  the 
temple,  called  Uecatompedon,  should  be  free, 
and  su&red  to  pasture  where  they  would  with- 
out hindrance.^  The  Agrigentines  had  a  com- 
mon custom  solemnly  to  inter  the  beasts  they 
had  a  kindness  for;  as  hofsesof  some  extraor- 
dinary Qualities,  dogs  and 'birds  of  whom  they 
had  had  profit,  and  even  those  that  had  only 


>  Jar.  XT.  3. 

*  In  his  Treatise  on  IHa  and  Osiris. 

*  Cicero,  pro  Rmc  Jim.  e  90.    Livy,  v.  47.    Pliny,  x.  SS. 

*  Ptutareh,  lAf9  ^  Goto  (JU  Ctawr. 
»  Died.  Sir.  xiiL  17. 

*  Herod,  il.  ttS. 

f  Id.  Ti.  Un.    iCHan,  H.  tf  Jfnimab,  zii.  40. 

»  Vfwm^tma.    PlttUrch's  Itfe  ^  Otto  th»  CmMr. 

•Uik. 


been  kept  to  divert  their  children:  and  the 
magnificency  that  was  common  with  them  in 
all  other  things  did  also  particularly  appear  in 
tlie  sumptuousness  and  number  of  monuments 
erected  to  this  end,  that  remained  a  show  for 
several  ages  after.'  The  Egyptians  buried 
wolves,  bears,  crocodiles,  dogs,  and  cats,  ui 
sacred  places,  embalmed  their  bodies,  and  put 
on  mourning  at  their  death.'  Cimon  ffave  an 
honourable  sepulture  to  the  mares  wiu  which 
he  had  three  times  gained  the  prize  of  the 
course  at  the  Olympic  games.''  The  ancient 
Xantippus  caused  his  dog  to  be  interred  on  an 
eminence  near  the  sea,  which  has  ever  since 
retained  the  name.'  And  Plutarch  says'  that 
he  made  conscience  of  selling  to  the  slaughter, 
for  a  paltiy  profit,  an  ox  tluit  had  been  long 
in  his  service. 


CHAPTER  XII 

iPOLOGT  FOR  RAIMOND  SEBOND.^ 

Learnino  is,  indeed,  a  very  great  and  a  very 
material  accomplishment;  and  those  who  de- 
spise it  sufficiently  discover  their  «-..,, 
own  want  of  understanding;  but  lewMngl 
yet  I  do  not  prize  it  at  the 
excessive  rate  that  some  others  do^as  Herillus, 
the  philosopher,  for  one,  who  therein  places  the 
sovereign  good,  and  maintained  **  That  it  was 
only  inlier;to  render  us  wise  and  contented,'* " 
which  I  do  not  believe;  no  more  than  I  do 
what  others  have  said,  that  learning  is  the 
mother  of  all  virtue,  and  that  all  vice  proceeds 
from  ignorance,  which,  if  it  be  true,  requires  a 
very  long  interpretation.  My  house  has  long 
been  open  to  men  of  knowledge,  and  is  very 
well  known  to  them;  for  my  father,  who 
governed  it  fifty  vears  and  upwards,  inflamed 
with  the  new  ardour  with  which  Francis  the 
First  embraced  letters,  and  brought  them  into 
esteem,  with  great  diligence  and  expense  hunted 
after  the  acquaintance  of  learned  men,  receiving 
them  into  his  house  as  persons  sacred,  and  that 
had  some  particular  inspiration  of  divine  wis- 
dom ;  collecting  their  sayings  and  sentences  as 
so  many  oracles,  and  with  so  much  the  greater 
reverence  and  religion  as  he  was  the  less  able 
to  judge  of  them ;  for  he  had  no  knowledge  of 
letters  any  more  than  his  predecessors.  For  my 
part  I  love  them  well,  but  I  do  not  adore  them. 
Amongst  others,  Peter  Bunel,'^  a  man  of  great 
reputation  for  knowledge  in  his  time,  having, 
with  some  others  of  his  sort,  staid  some  days  at 
Montaigne  in  my  father's  company,  he  pre- 


»  Cill  jd  alto  Bebon,  Sebeyde,  Sabonde,  de  Sabonde ;  born    8ee  Basle,  i%  verba. 


at  Barcelona  in  the  fburteenth  century;  died  in  1432,  at 
Toulouse,  where  be  had  lived  as  profetisnr  of  medicine  and 
theology.  Jodeph  Scaliger  saii  of  this  npniogy  for  Sebond : 
**  Eo  omnia  fbciunt,  ut  magnifical  a  matinM/'—^iScali;.  ii. 

"  Laertius,  ia  viUL 

i<  A  natire  of  Toulouse,  one  of  the  most  able  Ciceronians 
of  the  sixteenth  century,  in  thopitiion  of  Henry  Stephen ; 
born  14M»,  died  st  Turin  154G.   lie  was  preceptor  of  Tibrac. 
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sented  him  ^t  his  departure  with  a  book,  entitled 
Theologia  naturalis  ;  sive  Liber  Creaturarum^ 
magistri  Raimondi  de  Sebonde.* 
w.!Sct;n....«i  And  as  tt.e  Italian  and  Spanish 
by  Moiuajgue.  tongues  were  mmiliar  to  my  ra- 
ther, and  as  this  book  was  written 
in  a  sort  of  jarg^on  of  Spanish  wiih  lAtin  termi- 
imtioas,  he  hoped  that,  with  a  little  help,  he 
luigiit  be  able  to  understand  it,  and  therefore 
recommended  it  to  him  for  a  very  useful  book, 
and  proper  tor  the  time  wherein  he  gave  it  to 
iiim;  which  was  when  the  novel  doctrines  of 
Luther  began  bo  be  in  vo£^ue,  and  in  many  places 
to  stagger  our  ancient  benef:  wherein  he  was  very 
well  advised,  wisely,  in  his  own  reason,  foresee- 
ing that  tlie  beginning  of  this  distemper  would 
easily  run  into  an  .execrable  atheism,  for  the 
vulgar,  not  having  the  fiiculty  of  judging  of 
ttiings,  suffering  themselves  to  be  carried  away 
by  chance  and  appearance,  after  having  once 
been  inspired  with  the  boldness  to  despise  and 
control  those  opinions  which  they  had  before 
liad  in  extreme  reverence,  such  as  those  wherein 
their  salvation  is  concerned,  and  that  some  of 
the  articles  of  their  religion  are  brought  into 
doubt  and  dispute,  they  afterwards  throw  all 
other  parts  of  their  belief  into  the  same  uncer- 
tainty, they  having  with  them  no  other  authority 
or  foundation  than  the  others  they  had  already 
discomposed ;  and  shake  off  all  the  impressions 
they  had  received  from  the  authority  of  the  laws, 


I  found  the  ideas  of  this  author  exceeding  fine, 
the  contexture  of  his  work  well  followed,  and 
his  design  full  of  piety;  and  because  many 
people  take  a  delight  to  read  it,  and  particu- 
larly the  ladies,  to  whom  we  owe  the  most  ser- 
vice, I  have  often  thought  to  assist  them  to 
clear  the  book  of  two  principal  objections  made 
to  it  His  design  is  bold  and  uaring,  for  he 
undertakes,  by  human  and  natural  reasons,  to 
establish  and  make  good,  against  the  atheists, 
all  the  articles  of  the  Christian  relifl^ion: 
wherein,  to  speak  the  truth,  he  is  so  firm  and  so 
successful  tliat  I  do  not  think  it  possible  to  do 
belter  upon  that  subject;  nay,  I  belieye  he  has 
been  equalled  by  none.  This  work  seeming  to 
me  to  be  too  beautiful  and  too  rich  for  an  author 
whose  name  is  so  little  known,  and  of  whom  all 
that  we  know  Lb  that  he  was  a  Spaniard,  prac- 
tising physic  at  Toulouse  about  two  hundred 
years  ago;  I  enquired  of  Adrian  Tumebus,  who 
knew  all  things,  what  he  thought  of  that  book ; 
who  made  answer,  **That  he  thought  it  was 
some  abstract  drawn  from  St  Thomas  d' Aquin ; 
for  that,  in  truth,  his  mind,  so  full  of  infinite 
erudition  and  admirable  subtlety,  was  alone 
capable  of  such  thoughts.'*  Be  this  as  it  may, 
whoever  was  the  author  and  inventor  (and  His 
not  reasonable,  without  greater  certainty,  to 
deprive  Sebond  of  that  tide),  he  was  a  man  of 

eatjudgment  and  most  admirable  parts. 

The  first  thing  they  reprehend  in  nis  work  k 


or  the  reverence  of  the  ancient  customs,  as  ai  ^*  That  Christians  are  to  blame  to 

tyrannical  yoke :  /  repose  their  belief  upon  human  The  objccUon 


Nam  cupldeconculcturnimi.  ante  meiutum;.     /  reason,  which  «  only  conceived    ^^^^^ 

I  by  faith  and  the  particular  m-  Moauigne'a 

'  For  with  roo»t  enferneM  they  iparn  the  law,        I  gni      "  -    --   -  --     - 

By  which  they  were  before  most  kept  in  awe ;"  ^ 


resolving  to  admit  nothing  for  the  fiiture  \  > 
which  they  had  not  first  interposed  their  ow  i 
decrees,  and  given  their  particular  consent. 

It  happened  that  my  father,  a  little  before  h  b 
death,  having  accidentally  found  this  hoc  i 
under  a  heap  of  other  neglected  papers,  con  - 

manded  me  to  translate  it  tor  hii  i 
ir'eTrolSiVo  i-to  French.  It  is  good  to  Iran  - 
translate.  late  such  authors  as  this,  whei  i 

there  is  little  but  the  matter  itse  f 
to  express ;  but  such  wherein  grace  of  languag  3 
and  elegance  of  style  are  aimed  at,  are  dangeroii  b 
to  attempt,  especially  when  a  man  is  to  tur  i 
them  into  a  weaker  idiom.  It  was  a  Strang  i 
and  a  new  undertakuig  for  me ;  but  liaving  b  r 
chance  at  that  time  nothing  else  to  do,  and  n<  t 
being  able  to  resist  the  command  of  the  bet  t 
tatlier  that  ever  was,  I  did  it  as  well  as  I  coul  . 
and  he  was  so  well  pleased  with  it  as  to  orde/it 
to  be  printed,  whicli  after  his  death  was  doi*  * 


1  In  the  first  edition  of  the  Essays,  and  in  tbntof  158\it 
is  simply  called  La  Tkiohgie  J^aiKrelle  de  Raimond  SeboMk 
'ITie  original  Latin  work  was  first  printed  at  Deventer,  ii 
14t<7.  and  was  often  printed  in  France  during  the  IGth  and 
17th  o^Hturii'S. 

■iLiicret.  V.  I13!». 

*  "  A  Fans,  diez  Gabriel  Buon,''  in  15G9.  Montaigne,  in 
Ms  first  ooitiiin  of  the  JSuways.  also  static  that  the  first  edi- 
tion of  his  transiution  waa  mil  of  errors  of  tlH;  press,  owing 


made  to  the 


spiration  of  divine  grace.**  In 
which  obiection  there  appears  to 
be  something  of  zeal  to  piety,  and  tlierefire 
we  are  to  endeavour  to  satisfy  those  who  put 
jvforth  with  the  greater  mildness  and  respect 
k^his  were  a  task  more  proper  for  a  man  well  read 
in  divinity  than  for  me,  who  know  nothing  of 
it ;  nevertheless,  I  conceive  that  in  a  thing  so 
divine,  so  high,  and  so  far  transcending  all 
human  intelligence,  as  is  that  truth,  with  which 
it  has  pleased  the  bounty  ofJOod-to-colighten 
us,  it  is  very  necessary  that  hQ.should-xnacSQver 
lend  us  his  assistance,  as  a  very^exftB^^in^T 
ftivour  and  privilcgei  tn  rnnrpivft  tintl  imprint  (t 
ifr  our  understanding.  And  I  do.  not-ielieve 
thai  means  purely  human  are  in  anxegryaiBable 
of 'doing  it:  for,  fftliey"were,  so  many  rare  and 
excellent  souls,  and  so  abundantly  furnished 
with  natural  force,  in  former  ages,  could  not 
have  failed,  by  their  reason,  to  arrive  at  this 
knowledge.  'Tis  faith  alone  that  liveliiy  and 
certainly  comprehends  the  deep  mysteries  of 

to  the  carelcssneea  of  the  printer,  who  had  the  sole  care  of 
it.  This  translation  was  reprinted,  in  1588.  more  correctly, 
Montaigne  himself  havinir  purged  it  of  tlie  printer's  errors. 
SlhflbesL«iition  is  that  printed  at  Paris  in  J61 1.  TiMre  is 
such  n  perspicnity,  spirit,  and  natural  vivacity  in  Uiis 
translation,  that  it  has  all  the  air  of  au  original.  Mon- 
taiKue  has  added  nothing  of  his  own  to  it  but  a  short  dedi. 
cation  of  it  to  his  father,  which  Uie  reader  will  Ilu4  at  the 
end  of  the  present  volume. 
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our  re%ioD ;  but,  withal,  I  do  not  say  that  it 
IB  not  a  worti^y  and  very  laudable  attempt  to 
accommodate  those  natunl  and  human  utensils 
with  which  God  has  endowed  us  to  Uie  service 
of  our  faith :  it  is  not  to  be  doubted  but  that  it 
is  the  most  noble  use  we  can  put  them  to ;  and 
that  there  is  not  a  design  in  a  Christian  mkn 
more  noble  than  to  make  it  the  aim  and  end  of 
all  his  studies  to  extend  and  amplify  the  truth 
of  his  belief:  We  do  nn^  ^^WfyiffliWRlvfifi  '^^ 
mprin^  Gqfl  y^^fi  6»iy  mm\a  and  understandm^^s 
only,  we  moreover  owe  and  render  Um  a^^or- 
pN«l  fw^mno^  and  ^pply  Out  tlintlfianf  mo- 
tisD^  flUi  eyternal  things  tojcJQ  hin^i  Jdonour ; 
we  must  here  do  the  same,  and  accompany  bur 
&ith  with  all  the  reason  we  have,  but  always 
with  this  reservation,  not  to  fancy  that  it  is 
upon  08  that  it  depends,  nor  that  our  arguments 
and  endeavours  can  arrive  at  so  supernatural 
and  divine  a  knowledge.  If  it  enters  not  into 
us  by  an  extraordinary  infusion;  if  it  enters 
not  only  by  reason,  but,  moreover,  by  human 
ways,  it  is  not  in  us  in  its  true  dignity  and 
splendour:  and  yet,  I  am  afraid,  we  only  have 
it  by  this  way.     If  we  hold  upon  God  by  the 

The  mftmllous  "'®^*®^**>"  O^*  ^'^^'^X  ^^^^  5  ^^  ^^® 
eflteu  of  lively  ^^Id  Upon  God  by  him,  and  not 
fhitta.  by  us ;  if  we  had  a  divine  basis 

and  foundation,  human  occasions  would  not 
have  the  power  to  shake  us  as  they  do ;  our 
fortress  would  not  surrender  to  so  weak  a 
battery ;  the  love  of  novelty,  the  constraint  of 
princes,  the  success  of  one  party^  and  the  rash 
tod  fortuitous  change  of  our  opmions,  would 
not  have  Uie  power  to  stagger  and  alter  our 
belief:  we  should  not  then  leave  it  to  tike  mercy 
of  every  new  argument,  nor  abandon  it  to  all 
the  rhetoric  in  the  world ;  we  should  withstand 
the  fury  of  these  waves  with  an  immovable  and 
niyiekling  constancy : 

IlUaos  fluctufl  rupAs  at  tmU  reflindit 
£t  variaa  eiictun  latrautes  dinipat  undas 
Mole  8aa.t 
**Af  a  treat  rock  rapeie  the  rollinir  tide*, 
Tbat  loam  and  bark  about  lier  marble  sides, 
Prom  its  stroiig  balk." 

If  we  were  but  touched  with  this  ray  of  divi- 
nity, it  would  appear  throughout ;  not  only  our 
voids,  but  our  works  also,  would  carry  its 
brightness  and  lustre ;  whatever  proceeded  from 
08  would  be  seen  illuminated  with  this  noble 
light  We  ought  to  be  ashamed  that,  in  all 
the  human  sects,  there  never  was  any  of  the 
f»ction,  what  difficulty  and  Strang  novelty 
soever  his  doctrine  imposed  upon  him,  that  did 
not,  in  some  measure,  conform  his  life  Und 
beinvioar  to  it,  whereas  so  divine  and  heavenly 
an  institution  does  only  distinguish  Christians 
b^  the  name !  Will  you  see  the  proof  of  this? 
Compare  our  manners  to  those  of  a  Mahometan 
or  Pagan,  you  will  still  find  tbat  we  fall  very 

>  Th«*ae  Latin  venea  weie  written  in  pralae  of  Roniard 
By  an  anooymons  modem  poet,  who  borrowed  the  aentl' 
vent,  and  moat  of  tlie  worda,  firom  tboae  linea  of  Virgira,— 
ina  veivt  pelafi  rupee  Immota  resiatit  : 
Vt  prtafi  rapes  maftto  veniente  Avfore, 
Qnr  Mse,  moltis  cifcomlatmntibaa  undia, 
-      \viLSm. 


short ;  there,  where,  out  of  regard  to  the  re- 
putation and  advantage  of  our  religion,  we 
ought  to  shine  in  excellency  at  a  vast  distance 
beyond  all  others:  and  that  it  should  be  said  of 
us,  ^  Are  they  so  just,  so  charitable,  so  good  ? 
Then  they  are  Christians."  All  other  signs  are 
common  to  all  religions;  hope, 
trust,  events,  ceremonies,  pen-  virtue  the* par- 
-«««  »....**»-»  TU^^  .w>y«.«i:.-  ticular  mark  of 
ance,    martyrs.     Ine    peculiar    thecbriaiian 

mark  of  our  truth  ought  to  be  religion, 
our  virtue,  as  it  is  also  the  most 
heavenly  and  difficult,  and  the  most  worthy 
product  of  truth.  For  this  our  good  St.  Louis 
was  in  the  right,  who,  when  the  Tartar  king, 
who  was  become  Christian,  designed  to  come 
to  Lyons  to  kiss  the  Pope*s  feet,  and  there  to 
be  an  eye-witness  of  the  sanctity  he  hoped  to 
find  in  our  manner,  immediately  diverted  him 
from  his  purpose;  for  fear  lest  our  disorderly 
way  of  living  should,  on  the  contrary,  put  him 
out  of  conceit  with  so  holy  a  belief'  And  yet 
it  happened  quite  otherwise  since  to  that  other, 
who,  going  to  Rome,  to  the  same  end,  and 
there  seeing  the  dissoluteness  of  the  prelates  | 
and  people  of  that  time,  settled  himself  so  much 
the  more  firmly  in  our  religion,  considering  how 
great  tlie  force  and  divinity  of  it  must  neces- 
sarily be  that  could  maintain  its  dignity  and 
splendour  amon?  so  much  corruption,  and  in  so 
vicious  hands.  If  we  had  but  one  single  grain 
of  faith,  we  should  remove  mountains  from  tlieir 
places,'  saith  the  sacred  Word;  our  actions, 
that  would  then  be  directed  and  accompanied 
by  the  divinity,  would  not  be  merely  human, 
they  would  have  in  them  something  of  mira- 
culous, as  well  as  our  belief:  Brevis  est  tn#ri- 
tutio  vita  konestas  beat«que,  si  credos.*  *'  Be- 
lieve, and  the  way  to  happiness  and  virtue  is  a 
short  one.'*  Some  impose  upon  the  world  that 
they  believe  that  which  they  do  not;  others, 
more  in  number,  make  themselves  believe  that 
they  believe,  not  bein?  able  to  penetrate  into 
what  it  is  to  believe.  We  think  it  strange  if, 
in  the  civil  war  which,  at  this  time,  disorders 
our  state,  we  see  events  float  and  vary  after  a 
common  and  ordinary  manner;  which  is  because 
we  bring  nothing  to  it  but  our  own.  Justice, 
which  is  in  one  party,  is  only  there  for  orna- 
ment and  palliation;  it,  is,  indeed,  pretend«4| 
but  'tis  not  there  received,  settled  and  espoused : 
it  is  there,  as  in  the  mouth  of  an  advocate,  not 
as  in  the  heart  and  affection  of  the  party.  God 
owes  his  extraordinary  assistance 
to  feith  and  religion ;  not  to  our  ftjjh'jjfj^jj!' 
passions.  Men  there  are  the  gion.  not  our 
conductors,  and  therein  serve  pasBion*. 
themselves  with  religion,  whereas 
it  ought  to  be  quite  contrary.  Observe,  if  it 
be  not  by  our  own  hands  that  we  guide  and 
train  it,  and  draw  it  like  wax  into  so  many  con- 


«j|ltakd«j«<»vui0,e.i9. 
•  at.  JMtftaw.  zvil.  19. 


«  Onintilian,  xii.  11.  It  ia  hardly  neeeaaarr  to  remark 
that  Montaigne  uaea  tbia  quotation  in  a  difleiant  aenie 
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trary  fiffuree,  from  a  rule  io  itself  so  direct  and 
firm.  When  and  where  was  this  more  manifest 
than  in  France  in  oar  daysl  They  who  have 
taken  it  on  the  left  hand,  they  who  have  taken  it 
on  the  rig^ht;  they  who  call  it  black,  they  who 
call  it  white,  alike  employ  it  to  their  violent 
and  ambitious  designs,  conduct  it  with  a  pro- 
gress, so  conform  in  riot  and  injustice  that  thej 
render  the  diversity  they  pretended  in  their 
opinions,  in  a  tiling  whereon  the  conduct  and 
rule  of  our  life  depends,  doubtful  and  hard  to 
believe.  Did  one  ever  see,  come  from  the 
same  school  and  discipline,  manners  mure 
united,  and  more  the  same?  Do  but  observe 
with  what  horrid  impudence  we  toss  divine 

,„^  ^  .  ^  arffuments  to  and  fro,  and  how 
Whether  it  be       •   ^i>   •       i  i  «.  .1 

lawfliltoiake  irreligiously  we  have  both  re- 
alms against  jected  and  retaken  them,  accord- 
defcnoe'of*  ^°S  ^  fortune  has  shifted  our 
religion  ?  places  in  these  intestine  storms. 

This  so  solemn  proposition, 
"Whether  it  be  lawful  for  a  subject  to  rebel 
and  take  up  arms  against  his  prince  for  the 
defence  of  his  religion,"  do  you  remember 
in  whose  mouths,  the  last  year,  the  affirmative 
of  it  was  the  prop  of  one  party,  and  the  nega- 
tive the  pillar  of  another?  Ajid  hearken  now 
from  what  quarter  comes  the  voice  and  instruc- 
tion of  the  one  and  the  other,  and  if  arms 
make  less  noise  and  rattle  for  this  cause  than 
for  that  We  condemn  those  to  the  fire  who 
say  that  truth  mu£t  be  made  to  bear  the  yoke 
of  our  necessity ;  and  how  much  worse  does 
France  than  say  it?*  Let  us  confess  the  truth ; 
whoever  should  draw  out  from  the  army,  even 
that  raised  by  the  king,  Uiose  who  take  up 
arms  out  of  pure  zeal  to  religion,  and  also 
those  who  only  do  it  to  protect  the  laws  of 
their  country,  or  for  the  service  of  Uieir  prince, 
could  hardly,  out  of  both  these  put  together, 
make  one  complete  company  of  gens-d'armes. 
Whence  does  tiiis  proceea,  that  there  are  so  few 
to  be  found  who  have  maintained  the  same  will 
and  the  same  progress  in  our  civil  commotions, 
and  that  we  see  them  one  while  move  but  a 
foot-pace,  and  another  run  full  speed?  and  the 
same  men  one  while  damage  our  afiairs  by  their 
violent  heat  and  fierceness,  and  anoUier  by 
their  coldness,  gentleness,  and  slowness;  but 
that  they  are    pushed  on  by  particular  and 

I    casual  considerations,  according  to  the  variety 

I    Trhrrpn  thrp  mnrr  '* 

L--*"Tevidently  perceive  that  we  do  not  willingly 
afibrd  devotion  any  other  offices  but  those  that' 
best  suit  with  our  own  passions.  There  is  no 
hostility  so  admirable  as  the  Christian.  Our 
zeal  performs  wonders,  when  it 
Ch^MSans^iT  ^^onds  our  incl inations  to  hatred, 
of  iojutUoe  and  cruelty,  ambition,  avarice,  de- 
fury,  traction,  and  rebellion :  but  when 
it  moves,  against  the  hair,  towards 


1  Bayle  quotes  and  comments  on  this  passage  in  the 
article  IMman. 
•  Laertitts,  in  vUA 
•ld.t* 
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bounty,  benignity,  and  temperance,  unless,  by 
miracle,  some  rare  and  virtuous  disposition 
prompts  us  to  it,  we  stir  neither  hand  nor  foot. 
Our  religion  is  intended  to  extirpate  vices, 
whereas  it  screens,  nourishes,  and  incites  them. 
We  must  not  mock  God.  If  we  believed  in 
him,  I  do  not  say  by  faith,  but  with  a  simple 
belief,  that  is  to  say  (and  I  speak  it  to  our 
great  shame)  if  we  believed  in  him  and  recog* 
nised  him  as  we  do  any  other  history,  or  as  we 
would  do  one  of  our  companions,  we  should 
love  him  above  all  other  things  for  the  infinite 
bounty  and  beauty  that  shines  in  him ; — at 
least,  he  would  go  equal  in  our  affiiction  with 
riches,  pleasure,  glory,  and  our  friends.  The 
best  of  us  is  not  so  much  afraid  to  outrage 
him  as  he  is  afraid  to  injure  his  neighbour,  bis 
kinsman,  or  his  master.  Is  there  any  under- 
standing so  weak  that,  having  oh  one  side  the 
object  of  one  of  our  vicious  pleasures,  and  on 
the  other  (in  equd  knowled^  and  persuasion) 
the  state  of  an  immortal  glory,  would  change 
the  first  for  the  other?  and  yet  we  often  re- 
nounce this  out  of  mere  contempt:  for  what  lust 
tempts  us  to  blaspheme,  if  not,  perhaps,  the 
very  desire  to  offend.  The  philosopher  Antis- 
tlienes,  as  he  was  being  initiated  in  the  mysteries 
of  Orpheus,  the  priest  telling  him,  ''That  those 
who  professed  themselves  of  that  religion  were 
certain  to  receive  perfect  and  eternal  felicity 
afler  death,"  — "If  thou  believest  that,*'  an- 
swered he,  "  why  dost  thou  not  die  thyself?"' 
Diogenes,  more  rudely,  according  to  his  man- 
ner, and  more  remote  from  our  purpose,  to  the 
priest  that  in  like  manner  preached  to  him, 
"To  become  of  his  religion,  that  he  might 
obtain  the  happiness  of  the  other  world;  — 
"What!"  said  he,  "tlion  wouldest  have  me 
to  believe  that  Agesilaus  and  Epaminondas, 
who  were  so  great  men,  shall  be  miserable, 
and  that  thou,  who  art  but  a  cal(  and  canst 
do  nothing  to  purpose,  shalt  be  happy,  because 
thou  art  a  priest?"*  Did  we  receive  these 
great  promises  of  eternal  beatitude  with  the 
same  reverence  and  respect  that  we  do  a  phi- 
losophical discourse,  we  should  not  have  death 
in  80  great  horror : 

Non  Jam  se  moriena  diaaolvi  conquereretnr ; 

Bed  magis  ire  foras,  ve«teuique  relinquere,  ut  anguis, 

Gauderet,  pnslonga  senex  aut  cornua  cervua.* 

'« We  should  not  on  a  death-bed  grieve  to  be 
Dissolved,  but  rather  launch  out  cheerftilly 
From  our  old  but,  and.  with  the  snake,  be  glad 
To  cast  off  the  corrupted  slough  we  had ; 
Or  with  th'  old  >>tog  rejoice  to  be  now  dear 
From  the  large  horns,  too  ponderous  grown  to  bear.** 

"I  desire  to  be  dissolved,'*  we  should  say, 
"  and  to  be  with  Jesus  Christ"*  The  force  of 
Plato's  arguments  conceminjj^  the  immortality 
of  the  soul  set  some  of  his  £isciplo6  to  seek  a 
premature  ^ve,  that  thev  might  the  sooner 
enjoy  the  thmgs  he  had  made  them  hope  for." 


«  Lacret.  iii.  01S. 

•  Bt  Paul,  ^fisL  to  PhU^.  i.  S3. 
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All  this  18  a  most  evident  si^  that  we  only 
Thefo  d  ti  receive  our  religion  after  our  own 
oftiK  wofct?°  fashion,  bjr  our  own  bands,  and 
6ion  ofibe  no  otherwise  than  as  other  reli- 
chnsiian  reii-  ^^^^  „q  received.  Either  we 
are  happened  in  the  country 
where  it  is  in  practice,  or  we  reverence  the  an- 
tiquity of  it,  or  the  authority  of  the  men  who 
have  maintained  it,  or  fear  the  menaces  it  fuU 
mioates  against  misbelievers,  or  are  allured  by 
]t8  promises.  These  considerations  ought,  'tis 
tnie,  to  be  applied  to  oar  belief  but  as  sub- 
sidiaries only,  for  they  are  human  obligations. 
Another  reli^oo,  other  witnesses,  the  like  pro- 
mises and  ureats,  might,  by  the  same  way, 
imprint  a  quite  contrary  belief.  We  are  Chri»- 
tians  by  the  same  title  that  we  are  Perigordians 
or  Germans.  And  what  Phito  says,^  "  That 
there  are  few  men  so  obstinate  in  their  atheism 
whom  a  pressing^  danger  will  not  reduce  to  an 
ackoofvledgment  of  the  divine  power,*'  does 
Dot  coocern  a  true  Christian:  'tis  for  mortal 
and  human  religions  to  be  received  by  human 
recommendation.  What  kind  of  fiiith  can  that 
be  that  cowardice  and  want  of  courage  esta- 
blish in  usi  A  pleasant  faith,  that  does  not 
believe  what  it  believes  but  for  want  of  cou- 
nge  to  disbelieve  it!  Can  a  vicious  passion, 
sQch  as  inconstancy  and  astonishment,  cause 
any  regular  product  in  our  souls?  **  They  are 
confident  in  their  judgment,"  says  he,^  ^  that 
what  is  said  of  hell  aiM  future  torments  is  all 
feigned :  but  an  occasion  of  making  the  experi- 
ment presenting  itself,  when  old  age  or  diseases 
brinff  them  to  the  brink  of  the  ffrave,  the  terror 
of  oeath,  by  the  horror  of  that  fiiture  con- 
dition, inspires  them  with  a  new  belief."  And 
by  reason  that  sach  impressions  render  them 
timorous,  he  forbids  in  his  Laws*  all  such 
threatening  doctrines,  and  all  persuasion  that 
anything  3[  ill  can  befall  a  man  from  the  gods, 
excepting  for  his  great  good  when  they  happen 
to  him,  and  for  a  medicinal  effect  They  say 
of  BioQ  that,  infected  with  the  atheism  of 
Tbeodorus,  he  had  long  had  religions  men  in 
great  scorn  and  contempt,  but  that  death  sur- 
pnsing  him,  he  gaye  himself  up  to  the  most 
extreme  superstition ;  as  if  the  gods  withdrew 
&nd  returned  according  to  the  necessities  of 
Bwo.*  Plato  and  these  examples  would  con- 
elode  that  we  are  brought  to  a  belief  of  God 

What  atheifln    ®*'^®^   ^J  reason   or  b3r  force, 
a.  Atheism  being  a  proposition  as 

unnatural  as  monstrous,  difficult 
also  and  hard  to  establish  in  the  human  under- 
standing, how  arrogant  soever,  there  are  men 
^ooQgh  seen,  out  of  vanity  and  pride,  to  jbe  the 
tuthora  of  extraordinary  and  reforming  opi- 
nions, and  outwardly  to  afiect  the  profession  of 
them ;  who,  if  they  are  such  fools,  have,  never- 
theless, not  the  power  to  plant  them  in  their 
own  conscience.    Yet  will  they  not  &il  to  lifl 


up  their  hands  towards  heaven  if  you  give 
them  a  good  thrust  with  a  sword  in  the  breast ; 
and  when  fear  or  sickness  has  abated  and 
dulled  the  licentious  fury  of  this  giddy  humour, 
they  will  easily  re-unite,  and  very  discreetly 
Bufier  themselves  to  be  reconciled  to  the  public 
faith  and  examples.  A  doctrine  seriously  di- 
gested is  one  thiujnr,  and  those  superficial  impres- 
sions another ;  which  springing  from  the  disorder 
of  an  unhinged  understanding,  float  at  random 
and  great  uncertainty  in  the  hncy.  Miserable 
and  senseless  men,  who  strive  to  be  worse  than 
they  can! 

The  error  of  paganism  and  the  ignorance  of 
our  sacred  truth,  let  this  great  soul  of  Plato, 
but  great  only  in  human  greatness,  fall  also 
into  this  other  mistake,  "That  children  and 
old  men  were  most  susceptible  of  religion,"  as 
if  it  sprung  and  derived  its  credit  from  our 
weakness.  The  knot  that  ought  to  bind  the 
judgment  and  the  will,  that  ought  to  restrain 
the  soul  and  join  it  to  our  creator,  should  be  a 
knot  that  derives  its  foldings  and  strength  not 
from  our  considerations,  from  our  reasons  and 
passions,  but  from  a  divine  and  supernatural 
constraint,  having  but  one  form,  one  face,  and 
one  lustre,  which  is  the  authority  of  Grod  and 
his  divine  grace.  Now  the  heart  and  soul 
being  governed  and  commanded  by  faith,  'tis 
but  reason  that  they  should  muster  all  our 
other  faculties,  according  as  they  are  able  to 
perform  to  the  service  and  assistance  of  their 
design.  Neither  is  it  to  be  imagined  that  all 
this  machine  has  not  some  marks  imprinted 
upon  it  bv  the  hand  of  the  mighty  architect, 
and  that  there  is  not  in  the  things  of  this  world 
some  image  that  in  some  measure  resembles  the 
workman  who  has  built  and  formed  them.  He 
has,  in  his  stupendous  works,  left 
the  character  of  his  divinity,  and  ^y*"Jjy.  *™' 
'tis  our  own  weakness  only  that  Su\"^^rd  ftbrfc 
hinders  us  from  discerning  it  of  the  world. 
'Tis  what  he  himself  is  pleased 
to  tell  us,  **That  he  manifests  his  invisible 
operations  to  us  by  those  that  are  visible." 
Sebond  applied  himself  to  this  laudable  and 
noble  study,  and  demonstrates  to  us  that  there 
is  not  any  part  or  member  of  the  world  that 
disclaims  or  derogates  from  its  maker.  It 
were  to  do  wrong  to  the  divine  goodness,  did 
not  the  universe  consent  to  our  l>elief.  The 
heavens,  the  earth,  the  elements,  our  bodies 
and  our  souls, — all  things  concur  to  this;  we 
have  but  to  find  out  the  way  to  use  them ;  they 
instruct  us,  if  we  are  capable  of 
instruction.  For  this  world  is  a  gacied  temple, 
sacred  temple,  into  which  man  is 
introduced,  there  to  contemplate  statues,  not 
the  works  of  a  mortal  hand,  but  such  as  the 
divine  purpose  has  made  the  objects  of  sense; 
the  sun,  the  stars,  the  water,  and  the  earth,  to 
represent  those  that  are  intelligible  to  us.  **  The 
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invisible  things  of  God,**  says  St.  Paul,'  **  ap- 
pear by  the  creation  of  the  world,  his  eternal 
wisdom  and  divinity  being  considered  by  his 
worksi" 

Atque  adeo  fliciem  codII  non  invidet  orbi 
lp«e  DeuB,  vultUBqu«  suos,  oorpusque  recludit 
Semper  voivendo ;  teque  ipsum  inculcat,  et  oflbit : 
(Ji  bi*n«  cognosci  powit,  doceatque  videudo 
Qualis  erat,  doceatque  suat  attenderv  leg iO 

**  And  God  bimaelf  envies  not  men  the  grace 
Of  aeein^  and  admiring  heaven'a  fhee ; 
But,  rolling  it  about,  be  still  anew 
Pieaenta  its  varied  splendour  to  our  view. 
And  on  our  minds  himself  inculcates,  so 
That  we  tb'  Almighty  mover  well  may  know: 
Instructing  us,  by  aeeing  bim  the  cause 
Of  all,  to  reverence  and  obey  his  laws." 

Now  our  preverB  and  human  discourses  are  but 
as  sterile  and  undigested  matter.  The  grace  of 
God  is  the  form ;  'tis  that  which  gives  fashion 
and  value  to  it  As  the  virtuous  actions  of 
Socrates  and  Cato  remain  vain  and  fruitless, 
for  not  having  had  the  love  and  obedience  of 
the  true  creator  of  all  things  for  their  end  and 
object,  and  for  not  having  known  God,  so  is 
it  with  our  imaginations  and  discourses;  they 
have  a  kind  of  My,  but  it  is  an  inform  mass, 
without  fashion  and  without  light,  if  fiiith  and 
gnce  be  not  added  thereto.  Faith  coming  to 
tinct  and  illustrate  Sebond*s  arguments  renders 
them  firm  and  solid;  and  to  uiat  decree  that 
they  are  capable  of  serving  for  directions,  and 
of  being  the  first  ^ides  to  an  elementary 
Christian  to  put  him  mto  the  way  of  this  know- 
ledge.   They  in  some  measure  form  him  to, 


to  be  a  little  more  roughly  handled,  for  they 
are  more  dangerous  and  malicious  than  the 
first  Men  willinjfly  wrest  the  sayings  of 
others  to  fiivotir  their  own  prejudicate  opinions. 
To  an  atheist  all  writings  tend  to  atheism :  he 
corrupts  the  most  innocent  matter  with  his  own 
venom.  These  have  their  judgnients  so  pre- 
possessed that  they  cannot  relish  Seboiid*s 
reasons.  As  to  the  rest,  they  think  we  give 
them  very  fair  play  in  putting  them  into  the 
libertv  of  combatting  our  religion  with  weapons 
merely  human,  whom,  in  her  majesty,  fall  of 
authority  and  command,  they  durst  not  attack. 
The  means  that  I  shall  use,  and  that  I  think 
most  proper  to  subdue  this  frenzy,  is  to  crush 
and  spurn  under  foot  pride  and  human  arm- 
gance ;  to  make  them  sensible  of  the  inanity, 
vanity,  and  vileness  of  man;  to  wrest  the 
wretched  arms  of  their  reason  out  of  their 
hands;  to  make  them  bow  down  and  bite  the 
CTound  under  the  authority  and  reverence  of 
the  Divine  Majesty.  'Tis  to  that 
alone  that  knowledge  and  wisdom  ^toSf  to^  tfiL 
appertain;  that  alone  that  can  Divinity. 
make  a  true  estimate  of  itself 
and  from  which  we  purloin  whatever  we  value 
ourselves  upon:  Od  (yaf  id  ^povicM^  o  Ofbf  fuya 
oAXw,  ri  iovtov.*  "God  permits  not  any  being 
but  himself  to  be  truly  wise.**  Let  us  subdue 
this  presumption,  the  first  foundation  of  the 
tyranny  of  ttie  evil  spirit  Deu$  superlng  r^ 
sistit,  humilibus  auiem  dat  grctiam.^  "God 
resists   the   proud,  but   gives  |frace   tx>   the 


and  render  him  capable  ot,  the  grace  of  God,  humble.**  **  Understanding  is  m  the  sods,' 
by  which  means  he  afterwards  completes  and  says  Plato,*  **and  not  at  all,  or  very  litOe,  in 
perfects  himself  in  the  true  belief.  I  know  a  !  men.*'  Now  it  is  in  the  mean  time  a  great 
man  of  authority,  bred  up  to  letters,  who  has  consolation  to  a  Christian  man  to  see  our  frail 
confessed  to  me  to  have  been  brought  back  and  mortal  narts  so  fitly  suited  to  our  holy 
from  the  errors  of  unbelief  by  Sebond's  argu- '  and  divine  faith  that,  when  we  employ  them 
ments.    And  should  they  be  stripped  of  this  to  the  subjects  of  their  own  mortal  and  frail 


ornament,  and  of  the  assistance  and  approbation 
of  the  faith,  and  be  looked  upon  as  mere  fancies 
only,  to  contend  with  those  who  are  precipi- 
tated into  the  dreadful  and  horrible  darkness 
of  irreliffion,  they  will  even  there  find  them  as 
solid  and  firm  as  any  others  of  the  same  quality 
that  can  be  opposed  against  them ;  so  that  we 
shall  be  ready  to  say  to  our  opponents : 

Si  melius  quid  habes,  aroesse;  vel  imperium  Sk:* 

*'  If  you  have  arguments  more  flt, 
Produce  tbem,  or  to  these  submit.** 

let  them  admit  the  force  of  our  reasons,  or 
let  them  show  us  others,  and  upon  some  other 
subject,  better  woven  and  of  finer  thread.  I  am, 
unawares,  half  engaged  in  the  second  objection, 
to  which  I  propc^  tomake  answer  in  the 

.Answer  to  tho 


nature  they  are  not  even  there  more  unitedly 
or  more  firmly  adjusted.  Let  us  see,  then,  if 
man  has  in  his  power  other  more  forcible  and 
convincing  reasons  than  those  of  Sebond ;  that 
is  to  say,  if  it  be  in  him  to  arrive  at  any 
certainty  by  argument  and  reason.  For  St 
Augustin,^  disputing  against  these  people,  has 
goA  cause  to  reproach  them  with  injustice, 
**  In  that  they  maintain  the  part  of  our  belief 
to  be  false  that  our  reason  cannot  establish.** 
And  to  show  that  a  great  many  things  may  be, 
and  have  been,  of  which  our  nature  could  not 
sound  the  reason  and  causes,  be  proposes  to 
them  certain  known  and  undoubted  experi- 
ments, wherein  men  confess  they  see  nothing ; 
and  this  he  does,  as  all  other  things,  with  a 
curious  and  in^renious  inquisition.  We  most 
behalf  of  Sebond.    Some  say  that :  do  more  than  this,  and  make  them  know  that. 


/\  /charge  against    ^^^   arguments   are  weak,  and  !  to  convince  the  weakness  of  their  reason,  there 

j/  Bebond's  book,    unable  to  make  good  what  he  :  is  no  necessity  of  culling  out  uncomnran  exam- 

ments  areweaii.   iD^°<^B,  and  undertake  with  great  pies :  and  that  it  is  so  defective  and  so  blind 

ease  to  confute  them.   These  are  that  there  is  no  faculty  clear  enough  for  it ; 


1  Asaunu,  1. 90. 

•  Horace,  JEMsi.  i.  5, 8. 

*  Herod,  vU.  lOi 
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that  to  it  the  etsy  and  the  hard  are  all  one ; 
that  all  subjects  equally,  and  natare  in  ^neral, 
disclaim  its  authority  and  reject  its  mediation. 

What  does  truth  mean  when  she  preaches  to 

OS  to  fly  worldly  philosophy,*  when  she  so  often 

inculcates  to  us,>  **  That  our  wis- 

wiUi  Cod.  '  uod :  that  the  vamest  of  all  va- 
nities is  man :  that  the  man  who 
presumes  upon  his  wisdom  does  not  yet  know 
what  wiadom  is;  and  that  man,  who  is  nothing, 
if  he  thinks  himself  to  be  anything,  does  seduce 
and  deceive  himsein*'  These  sentences  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  do  so  clearly  and  vividly  express 
that  which  1  would  maintain  that  I  should 
need  no  other  proof  against  men  who  would 
vith  all  humility  and  obedience  submit  to  his 
authority :  but  these  will  be  whipped  at  their 
owo  expense,  and  will  not  suffer  a  man  to  op- 
^  their ^reasoii  but " 

Lei  us  iRuu,  llR  ouce,  consider  a  man  alone, 
without  foreign  assistance,  armed  only  with  his 
own  proper  arms,  and  unfurnished  of  the  divine 
grace  and  wisdom,  which  is  all  bis  honour, 
strength,  and  the  foundation  of  his  being.  Let 
us  see  how  he  stands  in  this  fine  equipage.    Let 

hinr^  fj^lcA  mft   iiiuiAmt^mL  by  thfl  fsron  of  his 

rtaaon,  upon  wliai  foundatiJMishe  has  built 
those'  greai_advan^g^  fffl  llllnlw  ftr  htw  trrtrr 
olheif  creaj^uresl  Who  has  made  him  believe 
that  (&a  admirable  motion  of  the  celestial  arch, 
the  eternal  light  of  those  luminaries  that  roll  so 
high  over  his  head,  the  wondrous  and  fearful 
motions  of  that  infinite  ocean,  should  be  estab- 
lished and  continue  so  many  ages  for  his  service 
and  convenience  1  Can  any  thing  be  imagined 
80  ridiculous,  that  this  miserable  and  wretched 
creature,  who  is  not  so  much  as  master  of  him- 
self, but  subject  to  the  mjuries  of  all  things, 
should  call  himself  master  and  emperor  of  the 
world,  of  which  he  has  not  power  to  know  the 
least  part,  much  less  to  command  the  whole  1 
And  the  privilege  which  he  attributes  to  himself 
of  being  the  only  creature  in  this  vast  fitbric 
who  has  the  understanding  to  discover  the 
beauty  and  the  parts  of  it;  the  only  one  who 
can  return  thanks  to  the  architect,  and  keep 
account  of  the  revenues  and  disbursements  of 
the  world;  who,  1  wonder,  sealed  him  this 
patent]  Let  us  see  his  commission  for  this 
great  employment  Was  it  granted  in  favour 
of  the  wise  onlyl  Few  people  will  be  con- 
cerned in  it.  Are  fools  and  wicked  persons 
worthy  so  extraordinary  a  fiivour,  and,  being 
the  worst  part  of  the  world,*  to  be  preferred  be- 
fore the  rest  1  Shall  we  believe  this  man  ? — 
(iwtrum  igitur  causa  qwi»  dixerit  effectum  esse 
^aundum?  Eorum  sciacet  anitnantiutn^  {ptm 
ratione  utuniur;  4^  sunt  dii  el  homines^  qutbus 
profecio  nihil  est  melius:  ^For  whose  sake 


>  Si.  Paul,  E^,  u  fie  CoUmsUnt,  iL  a 

*U.CMa<MaM,i.S.l9. 

i  BaAiw,  apudCkno,  4»  JVct  Hmm-.  ii.  54. 


shall  we,  therefore,  conclude  that  the  world  was 
made  1  For  theirs  who  have  the  use  of  reason : 
these  are  gods  and  men,  than  whom  certainly 
nothing  can  be  better:"  we  can  never  sufii- 
ciently  decry  the  impudence  of  this  conjunction. 
But,  wretched  creature,  what  has  he  in*  himself 
worthy  of  such  an  advantage!  Considering^ 
the  incorruptible  existence  of  the  celestial 
bodies,  their  beauty,  magnitude,  and  continual 
revolution  by  so  exact  a  rule ; 

Cum  lUflpicfmua  mapni  cielestia  mundi 
Templa  super,, steliiflqua  luicaiitibuk  vthera  flxum, 
Et  venit  in  menteoi  iuas  Boliaque  viarum  ;* 

**  When  we  the  heavenly  arch  above  behold. 
And  ihe  vast  sky  adorned  witli'ktars  of  gold. 
And  mark  the  reg'lar  course*  that  the  san 
And  moon  in  their  alternate  progress  run  ;** 

considering  the  dominion  and  influence  those 
bodies  have,  not  only  over  our  lives  and  for- 
tunes; 

Facta  eteiiim  et  vitas  homiaum  suspendit  ab  astris;* 
**  Men's  lives  and  actions  on  the  stars  depend  ;** 

but  even  over  our  inclinations,  our  thoughts 
and  Wills,  which  they  govern,  incite  and  agitate 
at  the  mercy  of  their  influences,  as  our  reason 
teaches  us ; 

Speculataque  longe 
Deprendit  tacitis  aominautia  legibus  astra, 
Et  lotum  alterua  mundum  ratioue  uioveri, 
Fatoruuique  vices  ceriis  diseurrere  signis ; 

*•  Contemplating  the  stars  he  finds  that  they 
Bale  by  a  secret  and  a  silent  sway ; 
And  that  the  enamell'd  spheres  which  roU  above 
Do  ever  by  alternate  causps  move. 
And,  studying  them,  he  can  also  fbresee, 
By  certain  signs,  the  turns  of  destiny  r 

seeing  that  not  only  a  man,  not  only  kings, 
but  that  monarchies,  empires,  and  all  this  lower 
world  follow  the  influence  of  the  celestial  mo- 
tions, 

Ctoantaque  quam  parvi  fhciant  discrimina  motiis  *  *  * 
Tantum  est  hoc  regnum,  quod  regibus  imperat  ipsis  I  * 

*•  How  great  a  diance  a  litUe  motion  brings! 
So  great  this  kin^om  is  that  governs  kings :" 

if  our  virtue,  our  vices,  our  knowledge,  and 
this  very  discourse  we  are  upon  of  the  power 
of  the  stars,  and  the  comparison  we  are  making 
betwixt  them  and  us,  proceed,  as  our  reason 
supposes,  from  their  fovour ; 

Fnrit  alter  amore, 
Et  pontom  tranare  potent,  et  vertere  Trojam : 
Alterius  sors  est  scribeudls  legibus  apta. 
Ecce  patrem  nati  perimunt,  natosque  patentee ; 
Mutuaque  armati  coeunt  in  vulnere  fratres. 
Non  nostrum  hoc  bellum  est :  coguntur  tanta  movere, 
In'que  suas  ferri  posnas,  laeerandaque  membra. 

Hoc  quoque  (ktale  est,  sic  ipsum  expendera  Attorn; 

*'  One  mad  in  love^roay  croas  the  raging  main, 
To  level  lofty  Ilium  with  the  plain  ; 
Another's  fhte  inclines  him  more  by  fhr 
To  study  laws  and  statutes  for  the  bar. 
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Tvanity  -ef-imguiation  that  he 
equala  himwelf  to  Hnil,  attrihutew  ?^7^^^^ 
to  himself  .divinejlUftliU^  with-  SJiSriXyover 
draws  and  6eparateaLhilDaelf.from  tbe  animals, 
the  crowd  of  other  creatures,  cuts 
out  the  shares  of  the  animals,  tits  fellows  and 
companions,  and  distributes  to  them  portions  of 
faculties  and  force,  as  himself  thinks  fit  How 
does  he  know,  by  the  strength  of  bis  under- 
standing, tlie  secret  and  internal  molione  o£ 
animals  1 — from  what  comparison  betwixt  them 
and  us  does  he  conclude  the  stupidity  he  attri- 
butes to  them]  When  I  play  with  my  cat 
who  knows  whether  I  do  «iot  make  her  more 
sport  than  she  makes  me  ?  We  mutually  divert 
one  another  with  our  play.  If  I  have  my 
hour  to  be^in  or  to  refuse,  she  also  has  hers. 
Plato,  in  his  picture  of  the  golden  age  under 
Saturn,^  reckons,  amon^  the  chief  advanta^ 
that  a  roan  then  had,  his  communication  with 
beasts,  of  whom,  inquiring  and  informing  him- 
self, he  knew  the  true  qualities  and  dif&rences 
of  them  all,  by  which  he  acquired  a  very  perfect 
intelligence  and  prudence,  and  led  his  life  more 
happily  than  we  could  da  Need  we  a  better 
proof  to  condemn  human  impudence  in  the 
concern  of  beasts?  This  great  author  was  of 
opinion  that  nature,  for  the  most  part,  in  the 
corporal  form  she  gave  them,  had  only  repaid 
to  the  use  of  prognostics  that  were  derived 
thence  in  his  time.  Tbe  defect  that  hinders 
communication  betwixt  them  and  us,  why  may 
it  not  be  in  our  part  as  well  as  theuv?  'Tis 
It  to  determine  where  the  fault  lies  that  we 
Serstand  not  one  another, — for  we  nnder- 
id  them  no  more  than  they  do  us;  and  by 
same  reason  tbey  may  think  us  to  be  beasts 
as  we  think  them.  'Tis  no  great  wonder  if  we 
.nderstand  not  them,  when  we  do  not  ynder- 
a  Basque  or  a  Troglodytej^  And  yef 
^»  Mgmc  flaie  UAsl'eJ  ihftt  Thfej^  understood  them, 
jb  as  ApoUonius  Tyanseus,^  Melampus,  Tiresias, 

*     'Pkalaa       on/4      AtkAva  Ai     ' 


Bont  kill  their  fktliera.  fkthen  kill  ibeir  ions, 
And  one  ann'd  brother  'gainst  another  runs. 
This  war's  not  their's,  but  fate's,  that  spurs  them  on 
To  shed  the  blood  which,  shed,  they  must  bemoan ; 
And  1  ascribe  it  to  the  will  of  fate 
That  on  this  theme  I  now  expatiate : 

if  we  derive  this  little  portion  of  reason  we 
have  from  the  bounty  of  heaven,  how  is  it  pos- 
sible that  reason  should  ever  make  us  equal  to 
it  ?  How  subject  its  essence  and  condition  to 
our  knowledge?  Whatever  we  see  in  those 
^  bodies  astonishes  us :  Qims  moZta'o,  gum  ferra^ 
menta,  qui  vectes,  qua  ma^hiniB,  qui  minUtri 
tcnli  operU  fueruntf^  '"What  contrivance, 
what  tools,  what  materials,  what  engines,  were 
employed  about  so  stupendous  a  work?*'  Why 
do  we  deprive  them  of  soul,  of  life,  and  dis- 
course ?  Have  we  discovered  in  tliem  any  im- 
moveable or  insenpible  stupidity,  we  who  have 
DO  commerce  with  them  but  by  obedience? 
Shall  we  say  that  we  have  discovered  in  no 
other  creature  but  man  the  use  of  a  reasonable 
soul?  What!  have  we  seen  any  thins^  like  the 
sun  ?  Does  he  cease  to  be,  because  we  have  seen 
nothing  like  him  ?  And  do  his  motions  cease, 
because  there  are  no  other  like  them  ?  If  what 
we  have  not  seen  is  not,  our  knowledge  is  mar- 
vellously contracted:  Qum  sunt  tanta  animi 
angusiuB  / '  "  How  narrow  are  our  understand- 
ings!*' Are  they  not  dreams  of  human  vanity, 
to  make  the  moon  a  celestial  earth  ?  there  to 
&ncy  mountains  and  vales,  as  Anaxagoras  did  ? 
there  to  fix  habitations  and  human  abodes,  and 
plant  colonies  for  our  convenience,  as  Plato  and 
Plutarch  have  done?  And  of  our  earth  to  make 
a  luminous  and  resplendent  star?  Inter  altera 
mortalitatis  incommodii,  et  hoc  est,  caligo 
Hum ;  nee  tantum  necessilas  errandi,  sed 
Twn  amor} — CorruptihUe  ^porpus  ^gra 
animam,  et  deprimit  ^errena  inhabilatio  « 
sum  multa  cogitantem*  **  Amongst  the  i 
inconveniences  of  mortality  this  is  one,  thaj 
darkness  of  the  understanding  which  leads  mei 
astray,  not  so  much  from  a  necessity  of  erring, 
but  from  a  love  of  error.  The  corruptible  body 
stupifies  the  soul,  and  the  earthly  habitation 
dulls  the  fiiculties  of  the  imagination.'* 

Presumptioo. .  ia  qui  .natural   iud. jgrifflnal 

dijMigft  The  most  vvretchedkod. 
rHISSKuy  ^""^  ^  *^  creatures  is  man,  and 
naturmltoman.    withal   the  proudeiSt    He  t^Cflv 

and  sees  himself  lodged  here  in 
the  dirt  and  filth  of  the  world,  nailed  and 
rivetted  to  the  worst  and  deadest  part  of  the 
universe,  in  the  lowest  story  of  the  house,  the 
most  remote  from  the  heavenlv  arch,  with  ani- 
mals of  the  worst  condition  of  the  three;  and 
yet  in  his  imagination  will  be  placing  hjmself 
above  the  circle  of  the  moon,  and  bringing  the 
heavens  under  his   feet    Tis  by  the  same 


1  Cieero,  Z>€  JWt  Z>eor.  i.  8. 

•  Cicero,  tb.  I  31. 

•  Seneca,  ds  Ira,  ii.  9. 

«  Book  Iff  Wudam:  quoted  by  8t.  Augoitine,  D9  CML 
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•  In  his  PotiUca, 


Thales,  and  others.    And  seeing,  as  cosmo- 
graphers  report,  that  there  are  nations  that 
have  a  dog  for  their  king,'  they  must  of  neces- 
sity be  able  to  interpret  his  voice  and  motion& 
We  must  observe  the  parity  betwixt  us:  we 
have  some  tolerable  apprehension  of  their  mean- 
ing, and  80  have  beasts  of  ours, — much  about 
the  same.    They  caress  us,  threaten  us,  and  beg 
of  us,  and  we  do  the  same  to  them. 
As  to  the  rest,  we  manifestly  die-  Commantea- 
cover  Uiat  they  have  a  full  and   imongsrSSn- 
absolute  communication  amongst  selves, 
themselves,  and  that  they  per- 
fectly understand  one  another,  not  only  those 
of  the  same,  but  of  dive^  kinds: 

£t  mutie  pecndes,  et  denique  seda  feramm 

Dissiniiles  soleant  voces  variasque  ciere. 

Cum  metus  aut  dolor  est,  autcam  Jam  gaudia  gUscnnt  * 


•  TrorloiMU:  one  who  inhabits  cavet  of  the  eartiL— 
HMseU. 

T  Philostratus,  t»  etCJ. 
»  Pliny,  JM.  m$L  vi.  30. 

•  Lucret.  v.  1058. 
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'*The  Umer  herds,  and  wilder  wit  of  bnitas. 
Though  we  of  higher  race  conclude  them  mutei. 
Yet  utter  diawnant  aad  yarious  notes. 
From  gentler  lungs  or  more  distended  throats. 
As  fear,  or  arieC  or  anger,  do  them  raoTe, 
Or  as  they  do  approach  the  joys  of  love.'* 

In  one  kind  of  barking  of  a  dog  the  horse 
knows  there  is  anger,  of  another  sort  of  bark 
he  is  not  afraid.  Even  in  the  very  beasts 
tbat  have  no  voice  at  all,  we  easily  conclude, 
Irom  the  society  of  offices  we  observe  amongst 
them,  some  other  sort  of  communication :  their 
very  motions  discover  it: 

Non  alia  lonct  ratione,  atqiie  ipse  Tidetiir 
Protrahere  ad  gestom  pueros  iiifkntia  lingute.i 

"  Ai  inflints  who,  for  want  of  worrls,  devise 
Expressive  motions  with  their  hands  and  eyes.** 

And  why  not,  as  well  as  our  dumb  people, 
diflf^,  argue,  and  tell  stories  by  signs!  Of 
vnom  I  have  seetf  some,  by  practice,  so  clever 
and  active  that  way  that,  in  &i;t,  they  wanted 
nothing  of  the  perfection  of  making  themselves 
underwood.  Lovers  are  angry,  reconciled, 
intreat,  thank,  appoint,  and,  in  short,  speak  all 
things  by  their  eyes: 

E*l  silenzio  ancor  suolo 
Raver  prieghi  e  parole.' 

**Even  silence  in  a  lover 
liove  and  passion  can  discover.** 

What  with  the  hands  1  We  require,  promise, 
call,  dismiss,  threaten,  pray,  supplicate,  deny, 
refiise,  interrogate,  admire,  number,  confess, 
repent,  fear,  express  confusion,  doubt,  instruct, 
command,  incite,  encourage,  swear,  teeti^, 
accuse,  condemn,  absolve,  abuse,  despise,  defv, 
provoke,  flatter,  applaud,  bless,  submit,  mock, 
reconcile,  recommend,  exalt,  entertain,  con- 
gratulate, complain,  grieve,  despair,  wonder, 
exclaim,  and  what  not!  And  all  this  with  a 
variety  and  multiplication,  even  emulating 
speech.  With  the  head  we  invite,  remand, 
confess,  denv,  give  the  lie,  welcome,  honour, 
reverence,  dis^tin,  demand,  rejoice,  lament, 
reject,  caress,  rebuke,  submit,  hufi^  encourage, 
threaten,  assure,  and  inquire.  What  with  the* 
eyebrows  1 — what  with  tlie  shoulders  1  There 
is  not  a  motion  that  does  not  speak,  and  in  an 
intelligible  language  without  discipline,  and  a 
public  language  that  every  one  understands: 
whence  it  should  follow,  the  variety  and  use 
distinguished  from  others  considered,  that  these 
should  rather  be  judged  the  property  of  human 
nature.  I  omit  what  necessity  particularly 
does  suddenly  suggest  to  those  who  are  in 
need ;  —  the  alphatets  upon  the  fingers,  gram- 
mars in  gesture,  and  the  sciences  which  are 
only  by  them  exercised  and  expressed ;  and  the 
nations  that  Pliny  reports  have  no  other  lan- 
guage.* An  ambassador  of  the  city  of  Abdera, 
after  a  long  conference  with  Agis,  King  of 
Sparta,  demanded  of  him,  **Well,  sir,  what 


answer  must  I  return  to  my  fellow-citizens?*' 
"That  I  have  given  thee  leave,"  said  he,  **to, 
say  what  thou  wouldest,  and  as  much  as  thou 
wouldest,  without  ever  speaking  a  word.**^  Is 
not  this  a  silent  speaking,  and  very  easy  to  be 
understood  1 

As  to  the  rest,  what  is  there  in  us  that  we 
do  not  see  in  the  operations  of 
animals  1    Is  there  a  polity  better  JSjehT'JK 
ordered,  the  o&ces  better  distri-  served  in  the 
boted,  and  more  inviolably  oh-  •^•J***"'  ^[^ 
served  and  maintained,  than  that  of  tto "c^au^. 
of  beesi    Can  we  imagine  that 
such,  and  so  regular,  a  distribution  of  employ- 
ments can  be  carried  on  without  reasoning  and 
deliberation  1 

His  quidam  signis  atque  hee  ezempla  seqauti. 
Esse  apibus  partem  divine  mentis,  el  haustus 
^thereos,  dixere.* 

**  Hence  to  the  bee  some  sages  have  assigned 
Bome  portion  of  the  god  and  heavenly  mind.** 


The  swallows  that  we  see  at  the  return  of  the 
spring,  searching  all  the  comers  of  our  houses 
for  the  most  commodious  places  wherein  to  build 
their  nest ;  do  they  seek  without  judgment,  and 
amongst  a  thousand  choose  out  the  most  proper 
for  their  purpose,  without  discretion  ?  And  in 
that  elegant  and  admirable  contexture  of  their 
buildings,  can  birds  rather  make  choice  of  a 
square  figure  than  a  round,  of  an  obtuse  than  of 
a  right  angle,  without  knowing  their  properties 
and  effects?  Do  they  bring  water,  and  thmi 
clay,  without  knowing  that  the  hardness  of  the 
latter  grows  softer  by  being  wetted  1  Do  they 
mat  their  palace  with  moss  or  down  without 
foreseeing  that  their  tender  young  will  lie  more 
safe  and  easy  ?  Do  they  secure  themselves  from 
the  wet  and  rainy  winds,  and  place  their  lodg* 
ings  against  the  east,  without  knowing  the  dif^ 
ferent  qualities  of  the  winds,  and  considerin  f 
that  one  is  more  wholesome  than  anothc  5 
Why  does  the  spider  make  her  web  tighter  in 
one  place,  and  slacker  in  another;  why  now 
make  one  sort  of  knot,  and  then  another,  if  she 
has  not  deliberation,  thought,  and  conclusion? 
We  sufficiently  discover  in  most 
of  their  works  now  much  animals 
excel  us,  and  how  unable  our  art 
is  to  imitate  them.  We  see,  ne- 
vertheless, in  our  rougher  per- 
formances, that  we  employ  all  our  Sr  iU"fli?22; 
faculties,  and  apply  the  utmost  of  the  beasts 
power  of  our  souls ;  why  do  we  »««"n9i  men- 
not  conclude  the  same  of  them? 
Why  should  we  attribute  to  I  know  not  what 
natural  and  servile  inclination  the  works  that 
excel  all  we  can  do  by  nature  and  art  ?  wherem, 
without  being  aware,  we  ^ive  them  a  m'*thty 
advantage  over  us  in  making  nature,  with  ma« 
temal  gentleness  and  love,  accompany  and  lead 
them,  as  it  ^ere,  by  the  hand  to  all  the  acUona 


1  Lneretias,  v.  10S9. 

a  Pliny.  AU.  OtL  vi.  30. 

20* 


•  Tasso»  AminUu,  iL 


The  superiority 
of  nature  to  art, 
an  inferenee 
which  Mon- 
taifrno  draves 


«  Plutarch.  Jlpctk.  rf  the  Lactd. 

» Virf .  Om-g.  iv. ».  r^  T 
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and  commodities  of  their  life,  whilst  she  leaves 
tfs  to  chance  and  fortune,  and  to  seek  out  by  art 
the  things  that  are  necessary  to  our  conserva- 
tion, at  tlie  same  time  denying  us  the  means  of 
being  able,  by  any  instruction  or  effort  of  un- 
derstanding, to  arrive  at  the  natural  sufficiency 
of  beasts;  so  that  their  brutish  stupidity  sur- 
passes, in  all  conveniences,  all  that  our  divine 
intelligence  can  da  Really,  at  this  rate,  we 
might  with  great  reason  call  her  an  unjust  step- 
mother :  but  il  is  nothing  so,  our  polity  is  not 
80  irregular  and  unformed. 

Mature  has  universally  cared  for  all  her 
creatures,  and  tnere  is^noTune  slie—has-  not 
oAiply  furnishe?r  Wilh  "all  means'  neCftsaiy-for 
dRTT^onservatioh  bf1lH»eingt__FoJLthfi_common 
complaints  I  hear  men  make  (as  the  license  of 
their  opinions  one  while  lifls  them  up  above  the 
clouds,  and  then  again  depresses  them  to  the 
antipodes),  that  we  are  the  only  animal  aban- 
doned naked  upon  the  bare  earth,  tied  and 
bound,  not  having  wherewithal  to  arm  and 
clothe  us  but  by  the  spoil  of  oUiers;  whereas 
nature  has  covered  all  other  creatures  either 
with  shells,  husks,  bark,  hair,  wool,  prickles, 
leather,  down,  feathers,  scales,  or  silk,  accord- 
ing to  the  necessities  of  their  being;  has  armed 
them  with  talons,  teeth,  or  horns,  wherewith 
to  assault  and  defend,  and  has  herself  taught 
them  that  which  is  most  proper  for  them,  to 
swim,  to  run,  to  fly,  and  sing,  whereajs  man 
neither  knows  how  to  walk,  speak,  eat,  or  do 
any  thing  but  weep,  without  teaching ; 

T^iin  porro  puer,  ut  nevis  prnjectus  ftb  undra, 
Navjta,  nudus  humi  jacet,  infiiiis,  iiidignus  omni 
Vitali  auxilio,  cQin  primdm  in  luminis  oriu 
Nizibus  ex  alvo  luatris  natura  profuUit, 
Vairituquc  locum  luir>ibri  coiuplct ;  ut  equum  eat, 
Cui  taiuQni  in  vita  restct  transire  malorani. 
At  vans  crescunt  pccudes.  arnienta,  fercque. 
Nee  rrepitacula  eis  opus  est,  ncc  cuiquam  adhibenda  eat 
Aliiiae  nutricia  blauda  atque  iiifl-acta  loquela  ; 
Ncc  varias  qusrunt  vestcfi  pro  tempore  ccbIi  ; 
Deniqne  non  arniia  opus  est,  non  nKvnibua  altis, 
Queis  sua  tutcntur,  quando  omnibus  omnia  largd 
TellUB  ipsa  parii,  naturaque  dasdaia  rerum  : 

**  Like  to  the  wretched  mariner,  when  toas'd 
By  raging  seas  upon  the  desert  coast. 
The  tender  babe  lies  naked  on  the  earth, 
Of  ail  supports  of  life  stript  by  his  birth; 
When  nature  first  presents  him  to  the  day, 
Freed  from  the  cell  wherein  before  he  lay, 
He  fills  the  ambient  air  with  doleful  cries, 
Foretelling  thus  life's  Aiture  miseries; 
But  beasts,  both  wild  and  tame,  peater  and  lesa, 
l>o  of  themselves  in  strength  and  bulk  increase; 
They  need  no  rattle,  nor  the  broken  chat, 
By  which  the  nurse  first  teaches  boys  to  prate 
They  look  not  out  for  difl^rent  robes  to  wear, 
Accordina  to  the  seasons  of  thb  ^ear ; 
And  neen  no  arms  nor  walls  their  goods  to  aave. 
Since  earth  and  liberal  nature  ever  have, 
And  will,  in  all  abundance,  still  produce 
All  thiugs  whereof  they  cau  have  need  or  uae:** 

these  complaints  are  false ;  there  is  in  the  polity 
of  the  world  a  greater  equality  and  more  uni- 
form rehition.  Our  skins  are  as  sufllBicnt  to 
defend  us  from  the  injuries  of  the  weather  as 


>  Lucrct.  v.  S33. 

*  PluUrch,  24fe  ^  Lffcnrgv*. 


theirs  are;  witness  several  nations 
that  yetf  know  not  the  use  of 

Jothesi*  QUI  autieuiqumg  mi ' 


skin  of  a 
man    sufficient 
r^^^^'j     1       1   J  .u         proof  against 

lursienderly  clad,  any  more  than   weaitwr. 

the  Irish,  our  neighbours,  though 

in  so  cold  a  climate ;  but  we  may  better  judge  of 

this  by  ourselves:  for  all  those  parte  that  we 

are  pleased  to  expose  to  the  air  are  found  very 

able  to  endure  it :  the  face,  the  feet,  the  hands, 

the  arms,  the  head,  according  to  the  various 

habit;  if  there  be  a  tender  part  about  us,  and 

that  would  seem  to  be  in  danger  from  cold,  it 

should  be  the  stomach  where  the  digestion  is; 

and  yet  our  forefathers  were  there  always  open, 

and  our  ladies,  as  tender  and  delicate  as  thev 

are,  go  sometimes  half-bare  as  low  as  the  navel. 

Neither  is  the  binding  or  swathing  of  in&nts 

any  more  necessary ;  and  the  La- 

cedfemonian  mothers  brou&'ht  up  ???  J!!.'?!"! 
*L   •  n  i-L  _^       /?        r-         /.    of  infants  not 

theirs  m  all  liberty  of  motion  of  neoeMary. 

members,  witliout  any  ligature  at 

all.'    Our  crying  is  common  with  the  greatest 

part  of  other  animals,  and  there  are  but  few 

creatures  that  are  not  observed  to  groan,  and 

bemoan  themselves  a  long  time  after  they  come 

into  the  world ;  forasmuch  as  it  is  a  behaviour 

suitable  to  the  weakness  wherein  they  find 

themselves.   As  to  the  custom  of  eating,  it  is  in 

us, as  in  them,  natural, and  without  instruction; 


Senut  enim  vim  quisque  auam  quam  ponit  abati  :* 

**  For  every  o^e  soon  finds  his  natural  Ibrce, 
Which  he,  or  better  may  employ,  or  wone.** 

Who  doubts  but  an  infant,  arrived  to  the  strength 
of  feeding  himself,  may  make  shift  to  find  some- 
thing to  eat  And  the  earth  produces  and  offers 
him  wherewithal  to  supply  his  necessity,  with- 
out other  culture  and  artifice ;  and  if  not  at  all 
times,  no  more  does  she  do  it  to  beasts,  witness 
the  provision  we  see  ants  and  other  creatures 
hoard  up  against  the  dead  seasons  of  the  year. 
The  late  discovered  nations,  so  abundantly  fur- 
nished with  natural  meat  and  drink,  without 
care,  or  without  cookery,  may  give  us  to  under- 
stand tiiat  bread  is  not  our  only  food,  and  that, 
without  tillage,  our  mother  nature  has  provided 
us  sufficiently  of  all  we  stand  in  need  of:  nay, 
it  appears  more  fully  and  plentifully  than  she 
does  at  present,  now  that  we  have  added  our 
own  industry: 

Et  tcllus  nitidns  firnges,  vinetoque  leta 
Bponte  sua  primuin  inortalibus  ipsa  creavit; 
Ipsa  detlit  dulcos  fictus,  et  pabula  lata; 
Uus  nunc  vix  nosiro  grandescuut  aucta  labore, 
Conterimusque  boves,  et  vires  agricolarujii:« 

"  The  earth  did  first  spontaneously  aflbrd 
Choice  f^uiu  aud  whips  to  furnish  out  tbe  board : 
With  herbs  and  flow'rs  unsown  in  verdaut  flelda. 
But  scarce  by  art  oo  good  a  harveat  yields ; 
Though  ineu  and  oxen  mutually  have  strove. 
With  all  their  utmost  force,  the  soil  t*  imjirore  :"* 

the  debauchery  and  irregularity  of  our  appe- 


>  Lacret.  ▼.  1038. 
«  Luaet.  ii.  1157. 
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tites  outstrips  all  the  mventioDs  we  can  contrive 

to  satisfy  it 

As  to  arms,  we  have  more  natural  ones  than 

^  ^  most  other  animals,  more  various 

arioaof  men.      motions  of  limbs,  and  naturally 

and  without  lesson  extract  more 

service  from  them.    Those  that  are  trained  to 

fight  naked  are  seen  to  throw  themselves  into 

the  like  hazards  that  we  da    If  some  beasts 

surpass  us  in  this  advantage,  we  surpass  many 

others.  And  the  industry  of  fortifying  the  body, 

and  covering  it  by  acquired  means,  we  have  by 

instinct  and  natural  precept    That  it  is  so,  the 

Th«  I   h    ••      elephant  shows,  who  sharpens  and 
iifte^lepliant  •      ^^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^ 

in  war  (for  he  has  particular  ones 
for  that  service,  which  he  spares,  and  never 
employs  them  at  all  to  any  other  use) ;  when 
bulls  go  to  fight,  they  toss  and  throw  the  dust 
about  them;  boars  whet  their  tusks;  and  the 
ichneumon,  when  he  is  about  to  engage  with 
the  crocodile,  fortifies  his  body,  and  covers  and 
crusts  it  all  over  with  close- wrought  and  well- 
teaipered  slime,  as  with  a  cuirass.  Why  shall 
we  not  say  that  it  ia  also  natural  for  us  to  arm 
ourselves  with  wood  and  iron } 
As  to  speech,  it  is  certain  that  if  it  be  not 

natural  it  is  not  necessary.  Ne- 
J^^  n.u..  ''?thfl^  I  l^'iev"  that  a  child 
raitoman.         Which  had  been  brought  up  m 

an  absolute  solitude,  remote  from 
all  society  of  men  (which  would  be  an  experi- 
ment very  hard  to  make),  would  have  some 
kind  of  speech  to  express  his  meaning  bv.  And 
*tis  not  to  be  supposed  that  nature  should  have 
denied  that  to  us  which  she  has  given  to  several 
other  animals:  for  what  is  this  faculty  we 
observe  in  them,  of  complaining,  rejoicing, 
calling  to  one  another  for  succour,  and.  inviting 
each  other  to  love,  which  they  do  with   the 

voice,  other  than  speech  1    And 

^l^X^guf^  ^*»y  ^^"^y^^^  ^»ey  not  speak  to 
of  iheiT  own.  one  another  1  They  speak  to  us, 
and  we  to  them.  In  how  many 
several  sorts  of  ways  do  we  speak  to  our  dogs, 
and  they  answer  us  1  We  converse  with  them 
in  another  sort  of  language,  and  use  other  ap- 
pellations, than  we  do  with  birds,  hogs,  oxen, 
horses,  and  alter  the  idiom  according  to  the  kind. 

Coci  per  entro  loro  ichiera  bruna 

8"  amuuaa  V  una  cou  1'  altra  funnica, 

Forse  a  vpiar  lor  via  et  lor  fortuna.i 

^  That  fh>ai  one  «warm  of  ants  some  sally  out. 
To  apy  another's  stock  or  mark  its  rout." 

Lactan tins'  seems  to  attribute  to  beasts  not  only 
iitibiiity  attri-  ®P^®^.^'  ^^^  laughter  also.  And 
buted  to  beasts.  ^^^  difilcrence  of  language  which 
is  seen  amongst  us,  according  to 
the  difierence  of  countries,  is  also  observed  in 
animals  of  the  same  kind.    Aristotle,'  in  proof 


1  Daate,  PmrgaL  zzri.  34. 
*  hutU,  DMn.  HL  40. 
t  m$t.  ^jtnimaU,  It.  9. 


of  this,  instances  the  various  calls  of  partridgeo, 
according  to  the  situation  of  places : 

Variteque  volucres 
Longd  alias  alio  Jaciunt  in  tempore  voces  .... 
£t  partial  inutaol  cum  tempestatibus  una 
Raucisonos  cantus.f 

'*  And  various  birds  do  (Vom  their  warbling  throats. 
At  various  times,  utter  quite  diflerent  notes. 
And  some  their  hoarse  songs  with  the  seasons  cbange.'* 

But  it  is  yet  to  be  known  wliat  language  this 
child  would  speak;  and  of  that  what  is  said 
by  guess  has  no  great  ap[>eardnce.     If  a  man 
will  allege  to  me,  in  opposition 
to  this  opinion,  that  those  who  JJ^'LJf^rt^*'** 
are  naturally  deaf  speak  not,  I  do  uut  speak, 
answer  that  this  is  not  only  be- 
cause they  could  not  receive  the  instruction  of 
speaking  by  ear,  but  rather  because  the  sense 
of  hearing,  of  which  they  are  deprived,  relates 
to  tliat  of  speaking,  and  tiiat  these  hold  together 
by  a  natural  and  inseparable  tie,  in  such  nnan- 
ner  that  what  we  speak  we  must  first  speak  to 
ourselves  within,  and  make  it  sound  in  our  own 
e  cau  utter  it  to  others. 

■  ^  -  i^i  J  *  JLjhe  resemblance 
hfipP  is  in  hiin  'I  ui.m:  -,  lijui  to  brmglisiback 
joitt,,ii8_  tp^.ilie  fijffi^?^"..  JSTtL Aia . jjeither 
below  the  rei  All  tliat  is  uniclSr 
heaven,  says  th^  Bage,  runs  one  law  and  one 
fortune : 

Indopedita  snis  (ktalibos  omnia  vindis.* 

**  All  things  remain 
Bound  and  entangled  in  one  flital  chain." 

There  is,  indeed,  some  difference, — there  are 
several  orders  and  degrees ;  but  it  is  under  the 
aspect  of  one  and  the  same  nature : 

Res  ....  quieque  suo  ritu  prncedit ;  et  omaea 
Foedere  nature  eerto  discnuiina  servant.^ 

**  All  things  by  their  own  rites  proceed,  and  draw 
Towards  their  ends«  by  nature's  ceriaiu  law." 

Man  must  be  compelled  and  restrained  within 
the  bounds  of  this  polity.  Miserable  creature ! 
he  is  not  in  a  condition  really  to  step  over  the 
rail.  He  is  fettered  and  circumscribed,  he  is 
subjected  to  the  same  necessity  that  the  other 
creatures  of  his  rank  and  order  are,  and  of  a 
very  mean  condition,  without  any  preroj^^ative 
of  true  and  real  pre-eminence.  That  which  he 
attributes  to  himself,  by  vain  fiincy  and  opinion, 
has  neither  body  nor  taste.  And  if  it  be  so, 
that  he  only,  of  all  the  animals,  has  this  liberty 
of  imagination  and  irregularity  of  thoughts, 
representing  to  him  that  which  is,  that  which 
is  not,  and  that  he  would  have,  the  false  and 
the  true,  'tis  an  advantao^e  dearly  bought,  and 
of  which  he  has  very  little  reason  to  be  proud ; 
for  thence  springs  the  principal  and  original 
fountain  of  all  the  evils  that  betal  him, — sin, 


«  Lacret.  ▼.  1077, 1060, 1063, 1063. 

•  Id.  ib.  874. 

•  U.  ib.  9S1. 
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sickDess,  irresolution,  affliction,  deapairj  I  say, 
then,  to  retiicn  to  my  ilWject,  that 
iig"ntf  m'wSu    ^c^  '8  "o  appearance  to  induce 


a  man  to  believe  that  beasts 
should,  by  a  natural  and  forced 
inclination,  do  the  same  things  that  we  do  by 
our  choice  and  industry.  We  ought  from  like 
effects  to  conclude  like  faculties,  and  from 
grater  effects  greater  faculties;  and  conse- 
quently confess  that  the  same  reasoning,  and 
the  same  ways  by  which  we  operate,  are  com- 
mon with  them,  or  that  they  have  others  that 
are  better.  Why  should  we  imagine  this  na- 
tural constraint  in  them,  who  experience  no 
such  efiect  in  ourselves?  added  that  it  is  more 
honourable  to  be  guided  and  obliged  to  act 
regularly  by  a  natural  and  inevitable  con- 
dition, and  nearer  allied  to  the  divinity,  than 
to  act  regularly  by  a  temerarious  and  fortuitous 
liberty,  and  more  safe  to  entrust  the  reins  of 
our  conduct  in  the  hands  of  nature  than  our 
own.  The  vanity  of  our  presumption  makes 
ns  prefer  rather  to  owe  our  sufficiency  to  our 
own  exertions  than  to  her  bounty,  and  to  enrich 
the  other  animals  with  natural  goods,  and  ab- 
jure them  in  their  favour,  in  o5er  to  honour 
and  ennoble  ourselves  with  goods  acquired,' 
very  foolishly  in  my  opinion;  for  1  should  as! 
much  value  parts  and  virtues  naturally  and 
purely  ray  own  as  those  I  had  begged  and 
obtained  fh>m  education.  It  is  not  in  our 
power  to  obtain  a  nobler  reputation  than  to  be 
favoured  of  God  and  nature. 

For  instance,  take  the  fox,  the  people  of 
Thrace  make  use  of  when  they  wish  to  pass 
over  the  ice  of  some  frozen  river,  and  turn  him 
out  before  them  to  that  purpose ;  when  we  see 
him  lay  his  ear  upon  the  bank  of  the  river, 
down  to  the  ice,  to  listen  if  from  a  more  remote 
or  nearer  distance  he  can  hear  the  noise  of  the 
waters'  current,  and,  according  as  he  finds  by 
that  the  ice  to  be  of  a  less  or  greater  thickness, 
to  retire  or  advance,^ — ^have  we  not  reason  to 
believe  thence  that  the  same  rational  thoughts 
passed  through  his  head  that  we  should  have 
upon  the  like  occasions ;  and  that  it  is  a  ratio- 
cmation  and  consequence,  drawn  from  natural 
sense,  that  that  which  makes  a  noise  runs,  that 
which  runs  is  not  frozen,  what  is  not  frozen  is 
liquid,  and  that  which  is  liquid  yields  to  im- 
pression? For  to  attribute  this  to  a  mere 
quickness  of  the  sense  of  hearing,  without  rea- 
son and  consequence,  is  a  chimera  that  cannot 
enter  into  the  imagination.  We  are  to  suppose 
the  same  of  tlie  many  sorts  of  subtleties  and 
inventions  with  which  beasts  secure  themselves 
from,  and  frustrate,  the  enterprizes  we  plot 
against  them. 

And  if  we  will  make  an  advantage  even 


1  Platarch,  on  the  CrqfUneiS  qf  Animala. 

3  Id.  How  to  ditHvguioh  a  Fintterer/rom  a  FHe$uL 

*  Herod,  v.  5.    Poniponias  Mela,  ii.  3.    ^ 

« Qesar.  do  BtU.  GaU.  ig.  S2. 


of  this,  that  it  is  in  our  power  to 
seize  them,  to  employ  them  in  our  M«n  rtav<»»  to 
service,  and  to  use  them  at  our  wcUmVu^* 
pleasure,  'tis  still  but  the  same  brutes  are. 
advantage  we  have  over  one 
another.  We  have  our  slaves  upon  these 
terms:  the  Climacide,  were  they  not  women 
in  Syria  who,  squat  on  all  fours,'  served  for  a 
ladder  or  footstool,  by  which  the  ladies  mounted 
their  coaches?  And  the  greatest  part  of  free 
persons  surrender,  for  very  trivial  conveniences, 
their  life  and  being  into  the  power  of  another. 
The  wives  and  concubines  of  the  Tbracians 
contended  who  should  be  chosen  to  be  slain 
upon  their  husband's  tomb.'  Have  tyrants 
ever  failed  of  finding  men  enough  vowed  to 
their  devotion  ?  some  of  them  moreover  Adding 
this  necessity,  of  accompanying  them  in  death 
as  well  as  life?  Whole  armies  have  bound 
themselves  afler  this  manner  to  their  captains.^ 
The  form  of  the  oath  in  the  rude  school  of 
gladiators  was  in  these  words:  '*  We  swear  to 
suffer  ourselves  to  be  chained,  burnt,  wounded, 
and  killed  with  the  sword,  and  to  endure  all 
that  true  gladiators  suffer  from  their  master, 
religiously  engaging  both  body  and  soul  in 
his  service:"* 

(Jre  meiim,  li  via,  flamma  caput,  et  pete  ferro 
Corpus,  ct  intorto  verbere  terga  scca.* 

**  Wound  me  with  steel,  or  burn  my  head  with  fire. 
Or  scourge ;iiy  sboulders  with  well-twistiMi  wire." 

This  was  an  obligation  indeed,  and  yet  there, 
in  one  year,  ten  thousand  entered  into  it,  to 
their  destruction.  When  the  Scythians  interred 
their  king  they  strangled  upon 
his  body  the  most  beloved  of  his  {i^j^lSJ^^lf 
concubines,  his  cup-bearer,  the  unga. 
master  of  his  horse,  his  chamber- 
lain, the  usher  of  his  chamber,  and  his  cook. 
And  upon  the  anniversary  thereof  they  killed 
fifly  horses,  mounted  by  fifly  pages,  that  they 
had  impaled  all  up  the  spine  of  the  back  to 
the  throat,  and  there  left  them  fixed  in  triumph 
about  his  tomb.^  The  men  that  serve  us  do  it 
cheaper,  and  for  a  less  careful  and  favourable 
usage  than  what  we  treat  our  hawks,  horses 
and  dogs  withal.  To  what  solicitude  do  we 
not  submit  for  the  conveniences  of  these  ?  I  do 
not  think  that  servants  of  tlie  most  abject  con- 
dition would  willingly  do  that  for  their  masters 
that  princes  think  it  an  honour  to  do  for  their 
beasts.  Diogenes  seeing  his  relations  solicitous 
to  redeem  him  from  servitude :  "  They  are 
fools,"  said  he;  '"'lis  he  that  keeps  and  nou- 
rishes me  that  in  reality  serves  me."*  And  they 
who  entertain  beasts  ought  rather  to  be  said  to 
serve  them,  than  to  be  served  by  them.  And 
withal  in  this  these  have  something  more  gene- 


•  Petron.  Sat  c.  117. 
«  Tib.  I.  ».  21. 
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iDua,  in  that  one  lion  never  flubmitted  to  another 
lion,  nor  one  hone  to  another,  for  waot  of 
courage.  Aa  we  go  to  the  chase  of  beasts,  so 
do  tigers  and  lions  to  the  chase  of  men,  and  do 
the  same  execution  upon  one  another;  dogs 
upon  hares,  pikes  upon  tench,  swallows  upon 

frasB-hoppers,  and  sparrow-hawks  upon  black- 
irds  and  larks : 

Berpente  cloonia  pallof 
Nutrit,  et  inventa  per  devia  rura  lacerta  .... 
El  leporem  aui  capream  famuls  Jovis  et  geoeroes 
lu  tialtu  veaaiitur  ave8.> 

**The  atork  with  anakea  and  lixards  IVom  the  wood 
And  paihleM  wilds  snpporti  her  callow  brood, 
While  Jore*a  own  eagle,  bird  of  noble  Mood, 
Scourf  the  wide  country  for  undaunted  food; 
Sweep*  the  swift  hare  or  swifter  fawn  awoy, 
And  feeds  her  nestlings  with  the  generous  prey.** 

We  divide  the  quarry,  as  well  as  the  pains 
and  labour  of  the  chase,  with  otir  hawks  and 
hounds.  And  about  Amphipolis,  in  Thrace, 
the  hawkers  and  wild  fiilcons  equidly  divide 
the  prey  in  the  half,^  As  also  along  the  lake 
Mieotia,  if  the  fisherman  does  not  honestly 
leave  the  wolves  an  equal  share  of  what  he  has 
caught,  they  presently  go  and  tear  his  nets  in 
pieces.  And  as  we  have  a  way  of  sporting 
that  is  carried  on  more  by  subtlety  than  force, 
as  springing  hares,  and  angling  with  line  and 
hook,  there  is  also  the  like  amongst  other  ani- 
mals. Aristotle  says'  that  the  cuttle-fish  casts 
a  gut  out  of  her  throat  as  long  as  a  line,  which 
she  extends  and  draws  back  at  pleasure ;  and 
as  she  perceives  some  little  fish  approach  her 
she  lets  it  nibble  upon  the  end  of  this  gut, 
lying  herself  concealed  in  the  sand  or  mud, 
and  by  little  and  little  draws  it  in,  till  the  little 
fish  is  so  near  her  that  at  one  spring  she  may 
catch  it 
I      As  to  strength,  there  is  no  creature  in  the 

world  exposed  to  so  many  injuries 
-The  strenrth  as  man.  We  need  not  a  whale, 
lo'^^oi  an  elephant,  or  a  crocodile,  nor 

animals.  any  such-like  animals,  of  which 

one  alone  is  sufficient  to  dispatch 
a  great  number  of  men,  to  do  our  business; 
lice  are  sufficient  to  vacate  Sylla*s  dictatorship;^ 
and  the  heart  and  life  of  a  preat  and  triumphant 
emperor  is  the  breakfast  (Ha  little  contemptible 
worm! 

Why  should  we  say  that  it  is  only  for  man, 
by  knowled^  built  up  by  art  and  meditation, 
itodistinguiA  the  things  useful  for  his  being, 
and  proper  for  the  cure  of  his  diseases,  and 
those  which  are  not;  to  know  the  virtues  of 
-  rhubarb  and  polypody.     When 

ffuUhwhai' maf  ^^ ^^  ^^^ gp^^  ot Candia,  when 
be  of  use  to  wounded  with  an  arrow,  among 
MS«ti^'^"      a  million  of  plants  choose  out 

dittany  for  their  cure;  and  the 


1  Juvenal,  8aL  14. 
>  Pliny.  X.  a 

*  Plutafcli.  M  tk§  Cr^fthtma  ^JhtimaU. 
«  SylU  died  of  the  marktu  ptHtmlotm  at  the  age  of  sixty. 

•  Plutarch,  wt  n^prs. 


tortoise,  when  she  has  eaten  a  viper,  imme- 
diately go  out  to  look  for  origanum  to  pur^e 
her;  the  dragon  to  rub  and  clear  his  eyes  with 
fennel;  the  storks  to  give  themselves  clysters 
of  sea-water;  the  ele^iants  to  draw  not  only 
out  of  their  own  bodies,  and  those  of  their 
companions,  but  out  of  the  bodies  of  their 
masters  too  (witness  the  elephant  of  King  Po- 
rus,»  whom  Alexander  defeated),  the  darts  and 
javelins  thrown  at  them  in  battle,  and  that  so 
dexterously  that  we  ourselves  could  not  do  it 
with  so  little  pain  to  the  patient;— why  do  we 
not  say  here  also  that  this  is  knowledge  and 
reason?  For  to  allege,  to  their  disparage- 
ment, that  'tis  by  the  sole  instruction  and  dic- 
tote  of  nature  that  they  know  all  this,  is  not 
to  take  from  them  the  dignity  of  knowledga 
and  reason,  but  with  greater  force  to  attribute 
it  to  them  than  to  us,  for  the  honour  of  so 
infallible  a  mistress.  Chrysippus,^  though  ii: 
other  things  as  scornful  a  judge  of  the  condition 
of  animals  as  any  other  philosopher  whatever, 
considering  the  motions  of  a  dog,  who  coming 
to  a  place  where  tliree  ways  met,  either  to 
hunt  afler  his  master  he  has  lost,  or  in  pursuit 
of  some  game  that  flies  before  him,  goes  snuff* 
ing  first  in  one  of  the  ways,  and  then  m  another, 
and,  after  having  made  himself  sure  of  two, 
without  finding  the  trace  of  what  he  seeks, 
dashes  into  the  tiiird  without  examination,  is 
forced  to  confess  that  this  reasoning  is  in  the 
dog:  "I  have  traced  my  master  to  this  place; 
he  must  of  necessity  be  gone  one  of  these  three 
ways;  he  is  not  gone  this  wa^r  nor  that,  he 
must  then  infiiUibly  be  gone  this  other  ;'*  and 
that  assuring  himself  by  this  conclusion,  he 
makes  no  use  of  his  nose  in  the  third  way,  nor 
ever  lays  it  to  the  ground,  but  suffers  himself 
to  be  carried  on  there  bv  the  force  of  reason. 
This  sally,  purely  lexical,  and  this  use  of  pro- 
positions divided  and  conjoined,  and  the  right 
enumeration  of  parts,  is  it  not  every  whit  as 
good  that  the  dog  knows  all  this  of  himself  as 
well  as  from  Trapezuntius  1  ^ 

Animals  are  not  incapable,  however,  of  being 
instructed  after  our  metnod.    We 
teach    blackbirds,  ravens,   pies,  wJ*?* ^Jeiny*" 
and  parrots,  to  speak:  and  the  instructed, 
facility  wherewith  we  see  they 
lend  us  their  voices,  and  render  both  them  and 
their  breath  so  supple  and  pliant,  to  be  formed 
and  confined  within  a  certain  number  of  letters 
and  syllables,  does  evince  that  they  have  a 
reason  within,  which  renders  them  so  docile 
and  willing  to  learn.    Everybody,  I  believe, 
is  glutted  with  the  several  sorts  of  tricks  that 
tumblers  teach  their  6ogB ;  the  dances,  where 
they  do  not  miss  any  one  cadence  of  the  sound 
tliey  hear;  the  several  various  motions  and 


•  Boxtus  Empiric.  Pfrrk,  HgfUkifp,  i.  14. 

f  George  Trapeiantlus,  a  learned  Greek,  who,  flying  ftom 
the  East,  and  Uking  reftite  in  Italy  in  the  fifteenth  century, 
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one  of  the  oollefes  at  Rome,  where  &e  greatly  oontnboied 
to  the  revival  of  letters.  #      ^^^^^i^ 
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leaps  they  make  them  perform  by  the  command  | 
of  a  word.  Bat  I  observe  this  efiect  with  the 
greatest  admiration,  which  nevertheless  is  very  I 
common,  in  the  dogs  that  lead  the  blind,  both 
in  the  country  and  in  cities :  I  have  taken  i 
notice  how  they  stop  at  certain  doors,  where 
they  are  wont  to  receive  alms ;  how  they  avoid 
the  encounter  of  coaches  and  carts,  even  tliere 
where  they  have  sufficient  room  to  pass;  I 
.  have  seen  them,  by  the  trench  of  a  town,  for- 
sake a  plain  and  even  path  and  take  a  worse, 
only  to  keep  their  masters  further  from  the 
ditch ; — ^how  could  a  man  have  made  this  dog 
understand  that  it  was  his  office  to  look  to  his 
master's  safety  only,  and  to  despise  his  own 
conveniency  to  serve  him  ?  And  how  had  he 
the  knowleidge  that  a  way  was  wide  enough 
Ibr  him  that  was  not  so  for  a  blind  man  ?  Can 
mil  this  be  apprehended  without  ratiocination  ) 

I  mast  not  omit  what  Plutarch  says^  he  saw 
of  a  dog  at  Rome  with  the  Emperor  Vespasian, 
the  lather,  at  the  theatre  of  Marcellus.  This 
dog  served  a  player,  that  played  a  fiirce  of 
«everal  parts  and  personages,  and  had  therein 
his  part  He  haa,  amongst  other  things,  to 
counterfeit  himself  for  some  time  dead,  by  reason 
of  a  certain  drug  he  was  supposed  to  eat  After 
he  had  swallowed  a  piece  of  bread,  which  passed 
for  the  drug,  he  be^n  after  awhile  to  tremble 
and  stagger,  as  if  he  was  taken  giddy :  at  last, 
fltretching  himself  out  stiff,  as  if  dead,  he  suf- 
fered himself  to  be  drawn  and  dragged  fh)m 
place  to  place,  as  it  was  his  part  to  do;  and 
afterward,  when  he  knew  it  to  be  time,  he 
began  first  gently  to  stir,  as  if  awaking  out  of 
a  profound  sleep,  and  lifting  up  his  head  looked 
about  him  after  such  a  manner  as  astonished 
all  the  spectators. 

The  oxen  that  served  in  the  royal  gardens  of 
1  Susa,  to  water  them,  and  turn  certain  great 
wheels  to  draw  water  for  that  purpose,  to  which 
buckets  were  fastened  (such  as  there  are  many 
in  Languedoc),  being  ordered  every  one  to 
draw  a  hundred  turns  a  day,  they  were  so 
accnstomed  to  this  number  that  it  was  impos- 
sible by  any  force  to  make  them  draw  one  turn 
more;  but,  their  task  being  performed,  they 
would  suddenly  stop  and  stand  still.^  We  are 
almost  men  before  we  can  count  a  hundred,  and 
have  lately  discovered  nations  that  have  no 
knowledge  of  numbers  at  all. 

There  is  more  understanding  required  in  the 
teaching  of  others  than  in  being  taught  Now, 
setting  aside  what  Democritus  held  *  and  proved, 
*♦  That  most  of  the  arts  we  have  were  taught 
us  by  other  animals,"  as  by  the  spider  to  weave 
and  sew;  by  the  swallow  to  build;  by  the 
swan  and  nightingale  music;  and  by  several 
animals  to  make  medicines :  —  Aristotle  is  of 
opinion^  "That  the  nightingales  teach  their 


>  Plutarch,  •»  Oe  Crt^nau  tfjtnimttlt. 
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young  ones  to  sing,  and  spend  a  great  deal  of 
time  and  care  in  it;"  whence  it  happens  that 
those  we  bring  up  in  cages,  and  which  bare 
not  had  the  time  to  learn  of  their  parents, 
want  much  of  the  grace  of  their  singing :  we 
may  judge  by  this  that  they  improve  by  dis- 
cipline and    study;  and,  even    amongst    the 
wild,  it  is  not  all  and  every  one  alike— every 
one  has  learnt  to  do  better  or  worse,  according 
to  their  capacity.     And  so  jealous  are  they  one 
of  another,  whilst  learning,  that  they  contend 
with  emulation,  and  by  so  vigorous  a  conten- 
tion that  sometimes  the  vanqtiished  fall  dead 
upon  the  place,  the  breath  rather  failing  than 
the  voice.    The  younger  ruminate  pensively 
and  begin  to  mutter  some  broken  notes;  the 
disciple  listens  to  the  master*3  lesson,  and  gives 
the  best  account  he  is  able ;  they  are  silent  by 
turns ;  one  may  hear  faults  corrected  and  observe 
some  reprehensions  of  the  teacher.     *^I  have 
formerly  seen,"  says  Arrian,*   **an  elephant 
having  a  cymbal  hung  at  each 
leg,  and  another  fastened  to  his         ^p^a^'S"** 
trunk,  at  the  sound  of  which  all        cymbaia. 
the  others  danced  round  about 
him,  rising  and  bending  at  certain  cadences, 
as  they  were  guided  by  the  instrument;  and 
'twas  delightful  to  hear  this  Fiarmony."    In 
the  spectacles  of  Rome  there  were  ordinarily 
seen  elephants  taught  to  move 
and  dance  to  the  sound  of  the         SlSt  i? 
voice,  dances  wherein  were  seve-        dance, 
ral  changes  and  cadences  very 
hard  to  learn .•    And  some  have  been  known 
so  intent  upon  their  lesson  as  privately  to  prac- 
tice it  by  themselves,  that  they  might  not  be 
chidden  nor  beaten  by  their  masters. 

But  this  other  story  of  the  pie,  of  which  we 
have  Plutarch  himself  for  a  warrant,'  is  very 
strange.     She  lived  in  a  barber's 
shop  at  Rome,  and  did  wonders      J^^^^^ 
in  imitating  with  her  voice  what-      Rome, 
ever  she  heard.    It  happened  one 
day  that  certain  trumpeters  stood  a  good  while 
sounding  before  the  shop.    After  that,  and  all 
the  next  day,  the  pie  was  pensive,  dumb,  and 
melancholic;  which  every  body  wondered  at, 
and  thought  the  noise  of  the  trumpete  had  so 
stupified  and  astonished  her  that  her  voice  was 
gone  with  her  hearinfif.    But  they  ibnnd  at  last 
that  it  was  a  profound  meditation  and  a  retiring 
into  herself,  her  thoughts  exercising  and  pre- 
paring her  voice  to  imitate  the  sound  of  those 
trumpets,  so  that  the  first  voice  she  uttered  was 
perfectly  to  imitate  their  strains,  stops,  and 
changes ;  having  by  this  new  lesson  quitted  and 
taken  in  disdain  all  she  had  learned  before. 

I  will  not  omit  this  other  example  of  a  dog, 
also,  which  the  same  Plutarch  (I  am  sadly  con- 
founding all  order,  but  I  do  not  propose  arrange- 


•  Pliny,  Aht.  mst.  z.  39. 

«  msL  indie,  c  14. 

f  Platarcb,  on  the  Cr^ftinen  ^  jMmab; 


the  five  following  ini^^^Kj^a^Bttfjf^g  ^^ 
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Tbe  cunning 
of  a  dog  to  get 
the  oil  oat  uf  a 
jar. 


ment  here  any  more  than  elsewhere  throughout 
my  book)  which  Plutarch  says  he 
saw  00  board  a  ship.  This  dog 
being  puzzled  how  to  get  the  oil 
that  was  in  the  bottom  of  a  jar, 
which  he  could  not  reach  with 
his  toogue  by  reason  of  the  narrow  mouth  of 
the  vetiseU  went  and  fetched  stones  and  let  them 
&I1  into  the  jar  till  he  made  the  oil  rise  so  high 
that  he  could  reach  it  What  is  this  but  an 
efiect  of  a  very  subtle  capacity  1  'Tis  said  that 
tbe  ravens  of  Barbary  do  the  same,  when  the 
water  they  would  drink  is  too  low.  This  action 
is  somewhat  akin  to  what  Juba,  a  k^iiff  of  theu- 
Tbe  -ubtiety  of  '"'^  relates  of  the  elephante : 
eiepbanu  to  **  That  when,  by  the  craft  of  the 
diwui|ag«  one     hunter,  one  of  Uiem  is  trapped  in 

another.  .       •  *    ,     « 

certain  deep  pits  prepared  for 
them,  and  covered  over  with  brush  to  deceive 
them,  all  the  rest,  in  great  diligence,  bring  a 
great  many  stones  and  Togs  of  wwxl  to  raise  the 
bottom  so  that  he  may  get  out"  But  Uiis 
animal,  in  several  other  effects,  comes  so  near  to 
hnman  capacity  that,  should  I  particularly  re- 
late all  that  experience  hath  delivered  to  us,  I 
should  easily  have  what  I  usually  maintain 
granted:  namely,  that  there  is  more  difference 
betwixt  such  and  such  a  man  than  betwixt 
nch  a  beast  and  such  a  man.  The  keeper  of 
to  elephant  in  a  privatje  house  of  Syria  robbed 
him  every  meal  of  the  half  of  his  allowance. 
One  day  his  master  would  himself  feed  him,  and 
Ab  elephant  poured  the  full  measure  of  barley 
<b«eoveri  the  he  had  ordered  for  his  allowance 
^of  his        int^  ijjg  manger;  at  which  the 

elephant,  casting  an  angry  look 
at  bis  keeper,  with  his  tnmk  separated  the  one- 
half  from  the  other,  and  thrust  it  aside,  by  that 
declaring  the  wrong  was  done  him.  And  an- 
other, having  a  keeper  that  mixed  stones  with 
bis  com  to  make  up  the  measure,  came  to  the 
pot  where  he  was  boilinfif  meat  for  his  own  din- 
ner, and  filled  it  with  ashea  These  are  parti- 
cular effects :  bat  that  which  all  the  world  has 
«en,  and  all  the  world  knows,  that  in  all  the 
•nnies  of  the  Levant  one  of  the  greatest  force 
coiunsted  in  elephants,  witli  whom  they  did, 
viihoai  comparison,  much  greater  execution 
w»n  we  now  do  with  our  artillery;  which 
^kes,  pretty  nearly,  their  place  in  a  day  of 
wUle  (as  may  easily  be  supposed  by  such  as 
•»  well  read  in  ancient  history) ; 

Biquklem  Tyrio  servire  aolebant 
Annibali,  et  nostria  ducibua,  reelq  e  Moloiao, 
H««fuin  Majorca,  et  dorao  ferre  colmriea, 
rartcia  aliquam  belli,  et  euntein  in  prelia  turrini :  i 

"The  tirca  oftheaa  bnfe  animala  were  wont 
The  Carthaginian  Uanuibal  to  mount ; 
Our  ieaileri  also  did  these  beasta  bestride. 
And  mounted  thiiR  Pyrrhus  his  foes  defied ; 
Jfay,  more,  upon  tlieir  backs  they  used  to  bear 
CMtiea  Hitb  armed  cohorts  to  tbe  war." 


*  jQTciial,  xii.  107. 

*6oM  of  tbe  ancient  utioM  did  tbe 


Pliny, 


They  must  necessarily  have  very  confidently 
relied  upon  the  fidelity  and  understanding  of 
these  beasts  when  they  entrusted  them  with  the 
vanguard  of  a  battle,  where  the  least  stop  they 
should  have  made,  by  reason  of  the  bulk  and 
heaviness  of  their  bodies,  and  the  least  fright 
that  should  have  made  them  face  about  upon 
their  own  people,  had  been  enough  to  spoil  all : 
and  there  are  but  few  examples  where  it  has 
happened  that  they  have  fallen  foul  upon  their 
own  troops,  whereas  we  ourselves  break  into 
our  own  battalions  and  rout  one  another.  They 
had  the  charge  not  of  one  simple  movement 
only,  but  of  many  several  thin^  to  be  performed 
in  the  battle:  as  the  Spaniards  did  to  their  dogs 
in  their  new  conquest  of  the  Indies,^  to  whom 
they  gave  pay  and  allowed  them  a  share  in  the 
spoil ;  and  those  animals  showed  as  much  dex« 
terity  and  judgment  in  pursuing  the  victory  and 
stopping  the  pursuit;  in  charing  and  retiring, 
as  occasion  required;  and  in  distinguishing 
their  friends  from  their  enemies,  as  Siey  did 
ardour  and  fierceness. 

We  more  admire  and  value  things  that  are 
unusual  and  strange  than  those  of  ordinary 
observation.  I  had  not  else  so  long  insisted 
upon  these  examples:  for  I  believe  whoever 
shall  strictly  observe  what  we  ordinarily  see  in 
those  animals  we  have  amongst  us  may  there 
find  as  wonderful  effects  as  mose  we  seek  in 
remote  countries  and  ages.  *Tis  one  &nd  the 
same  nature  that  rolls  on  her  course,  and  who- 
ever has  suffidiently  considered  the  present  state 
of  things,  miffht  certainly  conclude  as  to  both 
the  future  and  the  past  I  have  formerly  seen 
men,  brought  hither  by  sea  from  very  distant 
countries,  whose  language  not  being  understood 
by  us,  and  moreover  their  mien,  countenance, 
and  habit,  being  quite  differing  from  ours; 
which  of  us  did  not  repute  them  savages  and 
brutes?  Who  did  not  attribute  it  to  stupidity 
and  want  of  common  sense  to  see  them  mute, 
ignorant  of  the  FVench  tongue,  ignorant  of  our 
salutations  and  cringes,  our  port  and  behaviour, 
from  which  all  human  nature  must  by  all  means 
take  its  pattern  and  example.  All  that  seems 
strange  to  us,  and  that  we  do  not  understand, 
we  condemn.  The  same  thing  happens  also  in 
the  judgments  we  make  of  beasts.  They  have 
several  conditions  like  to  ours;  firom  those  we 
may,  by  comparison,  draw  some  conjecture: 
but  by  those  qualities  that  are  particular  to  them- 
selves, what  know  we  what  to  make  of  themi 
The  horses,  dogs,  oxen,  sheep,  birds,  and  most 
of  the  animals  that  live  amongst  us,  know  our 
voices,  and  suffer  themselves  to  be  governed  by 
them :  so  did  Crassus^s  lamprey ,3  and  came  whea 
he  called  it;  as  also  do  the  eels  that  are  found 
in  the  Lake  Arethusa ;  and  I  have  seen  sever  I 
ponds  where  the  fishes  come  to  eat  at  a  cerUiiu 
call  of  those  who  use  to  feed  them. 


JMur.  HUtor.  viii.   40.     OSUan,  Far.  IBstor.  ziv.  43. 
a  Plutarch,  irt  »%fra. 
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Nomen  habent,  et  ad  magiairi 
Vocem  quiaquc  sui  venit  citatiu :  *■ 

**  They  every  one  tiave  names,  and  one  and  all 
Btralgbiway  appear  at  tbeir  own  niaiter'a  call  :** 

we  may  judge  of  that  We  xna^  also  aay  tliat 
the  elephanta  have  some  participation  of  reli- 
Whether  eie-  ff^^'^*'  foraamuch  as  after  several 
phants  have  washings  and  purifications  they 
any  Mntirneau  are  observed  to  lift  up  their  trunk 
'« »8»on-  jjjjg  j^,.,„g^  j^ij^^  fixing  their  eyes 
towards  the  rising  of  the  sun,  continue  long  in 
meditation  and  contemplation,  at  certain  hours 
of  the  days,  of  their  own  motion,  without  in- 
struction or  precept  But  because  we  do  not 
see  any  such  signs  in  other  animals,  we  cannot 
for  that  conclude  that  they  are  without  religion, 
nor  make  any  judgment  of  what  is  concealed 
from  us.  As  we  discern  something  in  this  action 
which  the  philosopher  Cleanthes  took  notice  of,' 
because  it  something  resembles  our  own.    He 

saw,  he  says,  **  Ants  go  from  their 
SlTa^na  of  a  ant-hill,  carrying  the  dead  body 
aortof  con-  of  an  ant  towards  another  aDt-hill, 
ants!**  ****^***   whence  several  other  ^ints  came 

out  to  meet  them,  as  if  to  speak 
with  them ;  where,  after  having  been  a  while 
together,  the  last  returned  to  consult,  you  may 
suppose,  with  their  fellow-citizens,  and  so  made 
two  or  three  journeys,  by  reason  of  the  difficulty 
of  capitulation,  tn  the  conclusion,  the  last 
comers  brought  the  first  a  worm  out  of  their 
burrow,  as  it  were  for  the  ransom  of  the  de- 
funct, which  the  first  laid  upon  their  backs  and 
tarried  home,  leaving  the  dead  body  to  the 
cithers."  This  was  the  interpretation  that  Cle- 
anthes gave  of  this  transaction,  giving  us  by 
that  to  understand  Uiat  those  creatures  that 
have  no  voice  are  not,  nevertheless,  without 
intercourse  and  mutual  communication,  whereof 
'tis  through  our  own  defect  tliat  we  do  not  par- 
ticipate ;  and  for  that  reason  foolishly  take  upon 
as  to  pass  our  censure.  But  they  yet  produce 
either  effects  fiir  beyond  our  capacity,  to  which 
we  are  so  far  from  being  able  to  arrive  by  imi-i 
tation  that  we  cannot  so  much  as  by  imitation 
conceive  it  Many  are  of  opinion  that  in  the 
^reat  and  last  naval  engagement  that  Antony 
lost  to  Augustus,  his  admiral  galley  was  stayed 
in  the  middle  of  her  course  by  the  little  fish  the 
lAtins  call  remora,  by  reason  of  the  property 
she  has  of  staying  all  sorts  of  vessels  to  which 
she  fastens  herself.^  And  the  Emperor  Caligula, 


1  Martial,  iv.  99.  0. 

•  Pliny,  viii.  1. 

'  Plutarch,  vt  supra. 

•  Pliny,  J^aL  Hist,  zizii.  i. 
»  Id.  ib. 

•  Plutarch,  ut  supra. 
'  III.  ib. 

•  SextUB  BmpiriciiB.  Pifrrh.  Ifypolk.  i.  14. 

•  Or  Tbrpsdo.  Montaigne  (observes  Mr.  Coete)  would 
mislead  as  here,  or,  rather,  is  misled  himself;  for,  because 
the  cramp-flsh  benumbs  the  members  of  thosf^  who  touch  it, 
and  because  the  cranes,  swallows,  and  the  other  binis  of  pas- 
■ase  change  their  climate  accorrling  to  the  seasons  of  the 
year,  it  by  no  means  fnllows  that  the  predictions,  pretended 
to  be  derived  from  the  fliirht  of  binls.  aro  founded  on  certain 
faculties  which  those  birds  have  of  discovering  things  future 


sailing  with  a  great  navy  upon  the  coast  of  Ro- 
mania, his  galley  only  was  suddenly  stayed  by 
the  same  fish,  which  he  caused  to  be  taken, 
fastened  as  it  was  to  the  keel  of  his  ship,  very 
angry  that  such  a  little  animal  could  resist  both 
the  sea,  the  wind,  and  the  force  of  all  his  oars, 
by  bein^  only  fastened  by  the  beak  to  his  galley 
(for  it  IS  a  shell-fish) ;  and  was  moreover,  not 
without  great  reason,  astonished  that,  being 
brought  to  him  in  the  vessel,  it  had  no  longer 
the  strength  it  had  without  A  citizen  of  Cyzieus 
formerly  acquired  tiie  reputation  of  a  good  ma- 
thematician for  having  learnt  the  quality  of  the 
hedge-hog:  he  has  his  burrow  open  in  divers 
places,  and  to  several  winds,  and,  toreseeing  the 
wind  that  is  to  come,  stops  the  hole  on  tliat 
side,  which  that  citizen  observing,  gave  the  city 
certain  predictions  of  the  wind  which  was  pre- 
sently to  blow.*  The  cameleon  takes  her  colour 
from  the  place  uoon  which  she  is  change  of  co. 
laid  ;*  but  the  polypus  gives  him-  lour  in  the  ca- 
self  what  colour  he  pleases,  ao-  ">«»eon  •»<> 
cording  to  occasion,  either  to  p^^p***- 
conceal  himself  from  what  he  fears,  or  from 
what  he  has  a  design  to  seize  :^  in  the  cameleon 
^tis  a  passive,  but  in  the  polypus  'tis  an  active, 
change.  We  have  some  changes  of  colour,  as 
in  fear,  anger,  shame,  and  other  passions,  that 
alter  our  complexions;  but  it  is  by  the  effixt  of 
suffering,  as  with  the  cameleon.  It  is  in  the 
power  of  the  jaundice,  indeed,  to  make  us  turn 
yellow,  but  'tis  not  in  the  power  of  our  own 
will.  Now  these  effects  that  we  discover  in 
other  animals,  much  greater  than  ours,  seem  to 
imply  some  more  excellent  faculty  in  them  un- 
known to  us;  as  'tis  to  be  presumed  there  are 
several  other  qualities  and  abilities  of  theirs, 
of  which  no  appearances  have  arrived  at  ua 

Amongst  all  the  predictions  of  elder  times, 
the  most  ancient  and  the  roost  The  flight  of 
certain  were  those  taken  from  the  birds  the  most 
flight  of  birds ;  •  we  have  nothing  ««■»».  w*y  ^ 
like  it,  nor  any  thing  to  be  so  p"^**»^"' 
much  admired.    That  rule  and  order  of  the 
moving  of  the  wing,  whence  they  derived  the 
consequences  of  future  things,  must  of  neces- 
sity be  guided  by  some  excellent  means  to  so 
noble  an  operation,:  for  to  attribute  this  great 
effect  to  any  natural  disposition,  without  the 
intelligence,  consent,  and  meditation  of  him  by 
whom  it  is  produced,  is  an  opinion  evidently 
fiilse.    That  it  is  so,  the  cramp-fish*  has  this 


to  such  as  talce  the  pains  to  watch  their  various  motions. 
The  vivacity  of  our  author's  genius  has  made  him,  in  this 
place,  confound  things  together  that  are  very  different.  For 
the  properties  of  the  cramp-fish,  cranes,  and  swallows,  ap 
pear  iVom  sensible  effects:  but  the  prediciions  said  to  be 
derived  f^om  the  flight  of  certain  birds,  by  virtue  of  the  rule 
and  method  of  the  motion  of  their  wings,  are  only  founded 
upon  human  imaginations,  the  reality  whereof  was  never 
proved;  which  have  varied  according  to  times  and  places, 
and  which,  at  length,  have  lost  all  credit  with  the  verj'  people 
that  were  most  possessed  with  them ;  but  lam  of  opiniwi 
that  Montaigne  only  malces  use  here  of  the  di  vini  ng  faculty 
of  the  birds,  to  puzzle  those  dogmatists  who  decide  so  posi- 
tively that  the  animals  have  neither  reason  nor  intellect.  In 
this  he  has  imitated  Seztus  Rmpiricus,  Pfrrk.  Hifpot.  i.  14, 
who,  attacking  the  dogmatists  on  tliis  rery  article,  says,  ex* 
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quality,  not  only  to  benumb  all  the  members 
that  touch  her,  bat  even  through  the  nets  trans- 
mit a  heavy  dulness  into  the  hands  of  those  that 
move  and  handle  them ;  nay,  it  is  further  said 
that  if  one  pour  water  upon  her,  he  will  feel 
this  numbness  mount  up  the  water  to  the  band, 
and  stupify  the  ieeling  uirough  the  water.  This 
is  a  miraculous  fiirce ;  but  'tis  not  useless  to  the 
cramp-fish;  she  knows  it,  and  makes  use  on't; 
for,  to  catch  the  prey  she  desires,  she  will  bury 
herself  in  the  mud,  that  other  ft^es  swimming 
over  her,  struck  and  benumbed  with  this  cold- 
ness of  hers,  may  fiill  into  her  power.  Cranes, 
swalbws,  and  other  birds  of  passage,  by  shifting 
their  abode  according  to  the  seasons,  sufficiently 
manifest  the  knowledge  they  have  of  their  di- 
vining faculty,  and  put  it  in  use.  Huntsmen 
assure  us  that  to  oull  out  from  amongst  a  great 
many  puppies  that  which  ought  to  be  preserved 
as  the  best,  the  best  way  is  to  refer  the  choice 
to  the  mother ;  as  thus,  take  them  and  carry 
them  out  of  the  kennel,  and  the  first  she  brings 
back  will  certainly  be  the  best;  or  if  you  make 
t  show  as  if  you  would  environ  the  kennel  with 
fire,  that  one  she  first  catches  up  to  save.  By 
which  it  appears  they  have  a  sort  of  prognostic 
which  we  have  not,  or  that  they  have  some 
virtue  in  judging  of  their  whelps  other  and 
more  certain  than  we  have. 

The  manner  of  coming  into  the  world,  of 
engendering,  nourishing,  acting,  moving,  living 
ana  dying  of  beasts,  is  so  near  to  ours  that 
whatever  we  retrench  from  their  moving  causes, 
and  add  to  our  own  condition  above  theirs,  can 
by  no  means  proceed  from  any  meditation  of 
our  own  reason.  For  the  regimen  of  our  health, 
physicians  propose  to  us  the  example  of  the 
beasts*  manners  and  way  of  living;  hr  this 
saying  (out  of  Plutarch)  has  in  all  times  been 
in  the  mouth  of  these  people:  '*Keep  warm 
thy  feet  and  head,  as  to  the  rest,  live  like  a 
beast" 

The  chief  of  all  natural  actions  is  gsneratioo : 
we  have  a  certain  disposition  of  members  which 
is  the  most  proper  for  us  to  that  end ;  never- 
theless, we  are  ordered  by  Lucretius  to  conform 
to  the  gesture  and  posture  of  the  brutes  as  the 
most  e^ctual: 

Mnre  feranun, 
<^aadrapedumque  inai^is  riiu,  pleramque  putftntur 
Uoncipera  uzofes:  Uuia  tic  loca  sumere  ponunt, 
Pectoribui  poaitis,  subUtu  aemioa  Jumbu ;  ^ 

and  the  same  authority  condemns,  as  hurtful, 
those  indiscreet  and  imnudent  motions  which 
the  women  have  added  or  their  own  invention, 
to  whom  it  proposes  the  more  temperate  and 
modest  pattern  and  practice  of  the  beasts  of 
their  own  sex: 


Nam  malier  prohibet  se  concipere  atqae  repttfiiat, 
Clunibus  ipsa  viri  Venerem  ii  beta  retractet, 
Atque  ezoMato  ciet  omni  pectore  fluctui. 
£Jicit  enim  sulci  recta  regione  riaque 

,  atqua  locio  avertii  teiaiait  ictnm.* 


preMly— ^  That  it  cannot  b«  denied  that  the  birdi  have  the 
u»e  of  ipeech,  and  mora  penetration  than  we  have;  be- 
caiuc,  not  only  by  their  knowledse  of  the  present,  but  also 
of  tblofi  future,  they  discover  the  latter,  to  such  as  are 
capable  of  understaoding  them,  by  their  voice  and  several 
>tficf  in 


otiuf 


If  it  be  justice  to  render  to  every  one  their 
due,  the  beasts  that  serve,  love,  and  defend 
their  benefactors,  and  that  pursue  and  fall  upon 
strangers  and  those  who  offend  them,  do  in  this 
represent  a.certain  air  of  our  justice;  as  also  in 
observing  a  very  equitable  equality  in  the  dis- 
tribution of  what  tliey  have  to  their  young. 
And  as  to  friendship,  they  have  it  without 
comparison  more  lively  and  constant  than  men 
have.  King  Lysimachus's  do£[, 
Hyrcanus,  his  master  being  dead,  ^  l^^Uwir 
lay  on  his  bed,  obstinatelv  refus-  masters, 
ing  either  to  eat  or  dtink ;  and, 
the  day  that  his  body  was  burnt,  he  took  a  run 
and  leaped  into  the  fire,  where  he  was  con- 
sumed.* As  also  did  the  dog  of  one  Pyrrhus.  9 
for  he  would  not  stir  fh>m  on  his  master's  bed 
from  the  time  he  died ;  and  when  they  carried 
htm  away  let  himself  be  carried  with  him,  and 
at  last  leaped  into  the  pile  where  they  burnt  his 
master's  body."  *  There  are  inclinations  of  affec- 
tion which  sometimes  spring  in  us,  without  the 
consultation  of  reason;  and  by  a  fortuitous 
temerity,  which  others  call  sympathy :  of  which 
beasts  are  as  capable  as  we.  We  see  horses 
take  such  an  acquaintance  with  one  another 
that  we  have  much  ado  to  make  them  eat  or 
travel,  when  separated:  we  observe  them  to 
fiincy  a  particular  colour  in  those  of  their  own 
kind,  and,  where  they  meet  it,  run  to  it  with 
great  joy  and  demonstrations  of  good  will,  and 
have  a  dislike  and  hatred  for  some  other  colour. 
Animals  have  choice,  as  well  as  we,  in  tiieir 
amours,  and  cull  out  their  mistresses ;  neither 
are  they  exempt  from  our  jealousies  and  impla- 
cable malice. 

Desires  are  either  natural  and  necessary,  as 
to  eat  and  drink ;  or  natural  and  not  necessary, 
as  the  coupling  with  females ;  or  neither  natural 
nor  necessary :  of  which  last  sort  are  almost  all 
the  desires  of  men :  they  are  all  superfluous 
and  artificial.  For  *tis  marvellous  how  little 
will  satisfy  nature,  bow  little  she  has  left  us  to 
desire ;  our  ragouts  and  kickshaws  are  not  of 
her  ordering.  The  Stoics  say  tliat  a  man  may 
live  on  an  olive  a  day.  The  delicacy  of  our 
wines  is  no  part  of  her  instruction,  nor  the  re* 
finements  we  introduce  into  the  indulgence  of 
our  amorous  appetites : 

Neque  ilia 
Magno  prognatun  deposcit  consule  cunnam.* 

**  Nature,  in  her  pursuit  of  love,  disclaims 
The  pride  of  titles,  aad  the  pomp  of  names.** 

These  irregular  desires,  that  the  ignorance  of 

1  Lucretius,  ly.  1961.  The  meaninv  6f  the  passage  is  ren- 
dered in  thepreceding sentence nf  the  text. 

•  U.  ib.  1966.  The  meaning  of  this  quotation,  also,  Is 
conveyed  by  the  paragraph  which  precedes  it. 

•  Plutarch,  ut  nipra.  *  Id.  ib, 

•  Horace,  i.  8, 69. 
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good  aod  a  false  opinion  have  infused  into  us, 
are  so  many  that  they  ahnost  exclude  all  the 
natural ;  just  as  if  there  were  so  great  a  number 
of  strangere  in  tlie  city  as  to  thrust  out  the 
natural  mhabitanU,  or,  usurping  upon  their 
ancient  rights  and  privileges,  should  extinguish 
their  authority  and  introduce  new  laws  and 
customs  of  their  own.  Animals  are  much  more 
regular  than  we,  and  keep  them- 
regumr^'ihan'*  selves  with  greater  moderation 
we.  within  the  limits  nature  has  pre- 

scribed; but  yet  not  so  exactly 
that  they  have  not  sometimes  an  analogy  with 
our  debauches.  And  as  there  have  been  furious 
desires  that  have  impelled  men  to  the  love  of 
beasts,  so  there  have  been  examples  of  beasts  that 
have  fallen  in  love  with  us,  and  been  seized  with 
monstrous  affection  betwixt  kinds :  witness  the 
elephant  who  was  rival  to  Aristophanes  the 
grammarian  in  the  love  of  a  young  herb-wench 
m  the  city  of  Alexandria,  who  was  nothing 
behind  him  in  all  the  offices  of  a  very  passionate 
suitor:  for  going  through  the  market  where 
thev  sold  fruit,  he  would  take  some  in  his  trunk 
and  carry  them  to  her.  He  would  as  much  as 
possible  keep  her  always  in  his  sight,  and  would 
sometimes  put  his  trunk  under  her  handkerchief 
inlo  her  bosom,  to  feel  her  breasts.^  They  tell 
also  of  a  dragon  in  love  with  a  girl,  and  of  a 
goose  enamoured  of  a  child ;  of  a  ram  that  was 
suitor  to  the  minstrelless  Glaucia,  in  the  town 
of  Asopns ;'  and  we  see  not  unfrequently  baboons 
furiously  in  love  with  women.  We  see  also 
certain  male  animals  that  are  fond  of  the  males 
of  their  own  kind.  Oppian'  and  others  give 
us  some  examples  of  the  reverence  that  b^sts 
have  to  their  kindred  in  their  copulations:^  but 
experience  often  shows  us  the  contrary : 

Nee  habetar  turpe  Jayenca 
Ferre  patrem  lergo :  fit  equo  sua  fliia  cot^ai ; 
Quaaque  creavit,  init  pecudea  caper ;  ipaaque  ct^ua 
Beinine  concepta  est,  ex  illo  concipit  alea.* 

Tbe  beifbr  tbinlEi  it  not  a  shame  to  uka 

Her  lusty  sire  upon  ber  willing  back : 

The  horse  his  daughter  leaps,  goats  scniple  not 

T  increase  the  herd  by  those  ttai'v  ha%'e  begot ; 

And  birds  of  all  sorts  do  in  common  live« 

And  by  tbe  seed  they  have  couceived  conceive.** 

And  for  subtle  cunning,  can  there  be  a  more 
weniant  example  than  in  the  philosopher 
Tbtues*  mule?*  who  fording  a  river,  laden  with 
salt,  and  bv  accident  8tuim)ling  there,  so  that 
the  sacks  he  carried  were  all  wet,  perceiving 
that  by  the  melting  of  the  salt  his  burden  was 
something  lighter,  he  never  failed,  so  oft  as  he 
came  to  any  river,  to  lie  down  with  his  load ; 
till  his  master,  discovering  the  knavery,  ordered 
that  he  should  be  laden  with  wool:  wherein, 


>  Plutarch,  «l  tupra. 

*  Id.  ib. 

a  On  Acatia^.  I.  83G. 

*  Of  this  there  is  a  very  remarkable  instance  in  Farro 
di  Mt  Hustica,  ii.  7.  "  As  incredible  as  it  may  seem,  it 
ought  to  be  remembered  that  a  stallion,  refusing  absolutely 
to  leap  his  mother,  the  groom  thought  fit  to  carry  him  to 
ber  with  a  cloth  over  bis  bead,  which  blinded  him,  and  1^ 


finding  himself  mistaken,  he  ceased  to  practi;se 
that  device.  There  are  several  tliat  very  vividly 
represent  the  true  image  of  our 
avarice;  for  we  see  them  in-  Animals  that 
finitely  solicitous  to  get  all  they  "'T'"  ««»«»«* 
can,  and  hide  it  witJi  exceeding  and  oihers  thai 
great  care,  though  they  never  ar«  very  saving, 
make  any  use  of  it  at  all.  As  to 
thrifl,  they  surpass  us  not  only  in  the  foresight 
and  laying  up,  and  savmg  for  the  time  to  come, 
but  they  have,  moreover,  a  great  deal  of  the 
science  necessary  thereto.  The  ants  bring  abroad 
into  the  sun  their  grain  and  seed  to  air,  refresh 
and  dry  them  when  they  perceive  them  to 
mould  and  grow  musty,  lest  they  should  decay 
and  rot  But  the  caution  and  prevention  they 
use  in  gnawing  their  grains  of  wheat  surpass 
all  imagination  of  human  prudence:  for  by 
reason  that  the  wheat  does  not  always  continue 
sound  and  dry,  but  grows  soft,  thaws  and 
dissolves  as  if  it  were  steeped  in  milk,  whilst 
hasting  to  ffermination ;  for  fear  lest  it  should 
shoot  and  lose  the  nature  and  property  of  a 
magazine  for  their  subsistence,  they  nibble  off 
the  end  by  which  it  should  shoot  and  sprout 

As  to  what  concerns  war,  which  is  the  greatest 
and  most  magnificent  of  human  actions,  I  would 
very  fiiin  know  whether  we  would  use  it  for  an 
argument  of  some  prerogative, 
or,  on  the  contrary,  fur  a  testi- 
mony of  our  weakness  and  imper- 
fection :  as,  in  truth,  the  science 
of  undoing  and  killing  one  an- 
other, and  of  ruining  and  destroy- 
ing our  own  kind,  has  nothing  in  it  so  tempting 
as  to  make  it  be  coveted  by  &asts  who  have  it 
not 

Qnando  leoni 
Fbrtior  eripuit  vitam  leo  T  quo  nemore  anqoam 
Ezpiravii  aper  majoris  dentibas  apri  f 

**  No  lion  drinks  a  weaker  iion*fl  gore. 
No  boar  expires  beneath  a  stronger  boar.*^ 

Yet  are  tliey  not  universally  exempt ;  witness 
the  furious  encounters  of  bees,     y^^^  betwixt 
and  the  enterprises  of  the  princes     bees, 
of  the  contrary  armies : 

Srpe  duobiis 
Regtbas  incessit  magno  dliicordia  motu  ; 
Continuoque  animos  vnlgi.  el  trepidantia  bclla 
Corda  licet  longi  pncscisccre.* 

**  Bnt  if  contend! nir  fhctions  arm  the  hive. 
When  rivar kings  in  doubtful  battle  strive. 
Tumultuous  crowds  tlie  dread  event  prepare. 
And  palpitating  hearts  that  beat  to  war. 

I  never  read  this  divine  description  but  that, 
methinks,  I  there  see  human  folly  and  vanity 
represented  in  their  true  and  lively  colours. 


The  passion  f  >r 
war.  a  proof  of 
weakness  in 
human    beings, 
is  in  certain 
animals. 


that  means  be  forced  him  to  eover  her;  but,  Ukiaf  off  the 
\'eil  as  soon  aa  lie  got  off  ber,  the  stallion  AiruMuljr  niabed 
upon  the  groom,  and  bit  him  till  be  killed  hian.** 

•  Ovid,  Metam.  x.  325. 

•  Plutarch,  mt  »i^^ra. 
f  Juvenal,  xv.  160. 

•  Virgil,  Onrg.  iv.  67. 
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For  these  warlike  movements,  that  so  ravieb  us 
with  their  astoonding  noise  and  horror,  this 
rattle  of  guns,  drums,  and  cries, 

Fulfur  ibi  ad  ooBlmn  se  toliit,  totaqae  cireum 
JEtfi  renidescit  telliu,  subierque  virum  vi 
Ezcitur  pedtbOB  •onitus,  clamoreque  montM 
Ictl  rejectant  voces  ad  tidera  muiidi ;  i 

**  When  bttrnish'd  arms  to  heaven  dart  their  rays. 
And  many  a  steely  beam  i'  th'  sun-light  plays. 
When  trampled  is  the  earth  by  horso  and  man. 
Until  the  very  centre  (rroans  again, 
And  that  the  rocks,  struck  by  the  various  cries. 
Reverberate  the  sound  unto  the  skies  ;** 

in  the  dreadful  embattling  of  so  many  thou- 
eands  of  armed  men,  and  so  great  fury,  ardour, 
and  courage,  'tis  pleasant  to  consider  by  what 
idle  occasions  they  are  excited,  and  by  bow 
light  ones  appeased : 

Paridis  propter  narratur  amorem 
Greets  Barbaria  diro  oollisa  duello  :• 

••Of  wanton  Paris  the  illicit  lore 
Did  Greece  and  Troy  to  ten  years'  warfkre  more :" 

all  Asia  was  ruined  and  destroyed  for  the  lust 
of  Paris :  the  envy  of  one  single  man,  a  de- 
spite, a  pleasure,  a  domestic  jealousy,  causes 
that  ought  not  to  set  two  oyster-wenches  by  the 
ears,  is  the  mover  of  all  this  mighty  bustle. 
Shall  we  believe  those  very  men  who  are  them- 
selves the  principal  authors  of  these  mischiefs  1 
Let  us  then  bear  the  greatest,  the  most  power- 
fiil,  the  most  victorious  emperor  that  ever  was, 
turning  into  a  jest,  very  pleasantly  and  inge- 
niously, several  battles  fought  both  by  sea  and 
land,  the  blood  and  lives  of  five  hundred  thou- 
sand men  that  followed  his  fortune,  and  the 
strength  and  riches  of  two  parts  of  the  world 
drained  for  the  expense  of  his  expeditions: 

Qnod  fkitoit  Glaphyran  Antonius,  hanc  mihi  ponam 

Fnlvia  oonstituit,  quoque  uti  flituam. 
Fnlviam  ego  ut  fUtuam !  quid,  si  me  Manius  oret 

Fodioem,  faciam  I    Non  puto,  si  sapiam. 
Aut  futne,  aut  pugnemus,  ait.    Quid,  si  mihl  vita 

Charior  est  ipsa  meatula  1   Bigna  canant> 

(I  use  my  Latin  with  the  liberty  of  conscience 
YOU  are  pleased  to  allow  me.^)  Now  this  great 
body,  with  so  many  fronts,  and  so  many  mo- 
tkni,  which  seems  to  threaten  beaven  and 
earth; 


<  LocKt  u.  3U. 

>  Horace,  X^riat.  I.  S,  <L 

s  This  epigram  was  oompoaed  1^  Augustus,  but  the  Ins* 
cioos  Latin  conveys  such  gross  and  licentious  ideas  that 
there  would  be  no  excuse  for  translating  the  Unas  without 
nftening  them.  The  following  French  vprsion,  by  M.  de 
FonteneUe,  in  one  of  his  incomparable  Dialogues  of  the 
I'ead,  though  the  language  is  so  very  polished,  leU  us  en- 
Undy  into  Aug oatua's  meaning. 

Pane  qu^Antoine  est  channA  de  Olaphyre 
Fahrie  a  see  beaui  yeox  me  vent  aeai^ettir. 
Antoine  «st  inildele.    Etobiendone?    Est  eei  dire 
One  des  (hutes  d*Antoine  on  me  fera  patir? 

Qui  1  may  I  que  Je  serve  Fulvie  I 

flufflt-U  qMlle  en  ait  tenire  f 
A  ee  eoapia,  on  verroit  se  retirar  ven  noi 

Mine  epouaes  mal  satislUtaa. 
^BWf.ra0ditelle,e«cMiMtMi«.    Maiaquey? 

£UaaiibieolakleI   Altaas,  MnoeB,  Uompettea. 


Qnam  multi  Lybico  volvuntur  marmore  f 
8c vis  ubi  Orion  hibernis  conditur  undis, 
Vel  quam  sole  novo  denss  torrentur  Ariste, 
Aut  Hermi  campo,  aut  Lycis  flaventlbos  arvis ; 
Scuta  Sonant  pulsuquo  pedum  Iremit  excita  telius:* 

"  Not  thicker  billows  beat  the  Lybian  main. 
When  pale  Orion  sits  in  wintry  rain  ; 
Nor  thicker  harvests  on  rich  Hermus  rise. 
Or  Lycian  fields,  when  Phcbus  burns  the  skies. 
Than  stand  these  troops :  their  bucklers  ring  around ; 
Their  trampling  turns  the  turf  and  ahakes  the  aolid 
ground :" 

this  furious  monster,  with  so  many  heads 
and  arms,  is  yet  man  —  feeble,  calamitous,  and 
miserable  man !  *'Ti8  but  an  ant-bill  disturbed 
and  provoked : 

It  nigrum  campis  agmen :  • 
••  The  black  troop  marches  to  the  field  :** 

a  contrarv  blast,  the  croaking  of  a  flight  of 
ravens,  the  stumble  of  a  horse,  the  casual 
passage  of  an  eagle,  a  dream,  a  voice,  a  sign, 
a  morning  mist,\re  any  one  of  them  sufficient 
to  beat  down  and  overturn  him.  Dart  but  a 
stmbeam  in  his  face,  he  is  melted  and  vanished. 
Blow  but  a  little  dust  in  his  eyes,  as  our  poet 
says  of  the  bees,  and  all  our  ensigns  and  legions, 
with  the  great  Pompey  himself  at  the  h^  of 
them,  are  routed  and  crushed  to  pieces :  for  it 
was  he,  as  I  take  it,^  that  Sertorius  beat  in 
Spain  with  those  fine  arms,  which  also  served 
Eumenes  a£rainst  Antigonus,  and  Surena  against 
CrasBus : 

Hi  motus  animorum,  atque  faec  certamina  unu, 
Pttlveris  exigui  Jactu  compressa  quiescent* 

**  Yet  at  thy  will  these  dreadAil  conflicts  cease. 
Throw  but  a  littM  dust  and  all  is  peace." 

Let  us  but  slip  our  flies  after  them,  and  they 
will  have  the  force   and  courage  to  defeat 
them.    Of  fresh   memory,   the 
Portuguese  having  besieged  the     SSj? *fJi^ 
city  of  Tamly,  in  the  territory     by  the  bees, 
of  Xiatine,  the  inhabitants  of  the 
place  brought  a  ^reat  many  hives,  of  which 
are  great  olenty  m  that  place,  upon  the  wall ; 
and  with  nre  drove  the  bees  so  fiiriously  upon 
the  enemy  that  they  gave  over  the  enterprise, 
not  beipg  able  to  stand  their  attacks  and  endure 
their  stings:  and  so  the  citizens,  by  this  new 


•*  KTanse  Anthony  is  fired  with  01aphire*s  charma 
Fain  wouM  his  Fulvia  tempt  me  to  her  arms. 
If  Anthony  be  fklse,  what  then  7  must  1 
Be  slave  to  Fulvia's  lustful  tyranny  Y 
Then  would  a  thousand  wanton,  waspish  wives. 
Swarm  to  my  bed  like  bees  into  tlieir  hives. 
Declare  for  love,  or  war,  she  said ;  and  finown*d : 
No  love  I'll  grant:  to  arms  bid  trumpets  sound.'* 

*  This  chapter  is  believed  to  have  been  addressed  to  Mar* 
garet  de  Valoia,  Uneen  of  Navarre,  auHwreas  of  the  Btp- 


Tii.71& 

•  Ik,  iv.  404. 

^  Here  Montaigne's  memory  really  Ails  him ;  for  it  was 
not  against  Pompey  that  Sertorius  employed  this  strau- 
aem,  but  against  the  Oaracitanians,  a  people  of  Gtoain,  who 
dwelt  in  deep  caverns,  lioUowed  out  of  the  rock,  whence 
*twas  impossible  to  force  them.    Plntareh,  Uft  tf  atn*- 
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sort  of  relief,  gained  liberty  and  the  victory 
with  BO  woaderful  a  fortune,  that  at  the  return 
yof  their  defenders  from  the  battle  they  found 
they  had  not  lost  so  much  as  one.  The  souls 
of  emperora  and  cobblers  are  cast  in  the  same 
mould:  the  weight  and  importance  of  the 
actions  of  princes  considered,  we  persuade  our- 
selves that  they  roust  be  produccNl  by  some  as 
weighty  and  important  causes:  but  we  are 
deceived;  for  they  are  pushed  on,  and  pulled 
back  in  their  motions,  by  the  same  springs  that 
we  are  in  our  little  undertaking.  The  same 
reason  that  makes  us  wrangle  with  a  neighbour 
causes  a  war  betwixt  princes ;  the  same  reason 
that  makes  us  whip  a  lacquey,  falling  into  the 
hands  of  a  king  makes  him  ruin  a  whole  pro- 
vince. They  are  as  lightly  moved  as  we,  but 
they  are  able  to  do  more.  In  a  gnat  and  an 
elephant  the  passion  is  the  same. 

As  to  fidelity,  there  is  no  animal  in  the  world 
80  treacherous  as  man.     Our**  histories  have 

recorded  the  violent  pUreuitB  that 
uTdeatb  oF  ^^S^  ^*^®  vneide  after  the  mur- 
tiieir  raasten.     derers  of  their  roasters.    King 

Pyrrhus  observing  a  dog  that 
watched  a  dead  man's  body,  and  understanding 
that  he  had  for  three  days  together  performed 
that  office,  commanded  that  the  body  should  be 
buried,  and  took  the  dog  along  with  him.  One 
day,  as  he  was  at  a  general  muster  of  his  army, 
this  dog,  seeing  his  master's  murderers,  with 
great  barking  and  extreme  signs  of  anger  flew 
upon  them,  and  by  this  first  accusation  awakened 
the  revenge  of  this  murder,  which  was  soon 
after  perfected  by  form  of  justice.*  As  much 
was  done  by  the  dog  of  the  wise  Hesiod,  who 
convicted  the  sons  of  Ganictor  of  Naupactus 
of  the  murder  committed  on  the  person  of  his 

master.'  Another  Jog  being  to 
The  fldeiiiy  of  gaard  a  temple  at  Athens^  having 
■udal  a  MorUt^  ^^  ^  sacrilegious  thief  carrying 
fioMpenon.      awa^  the  finest  jewels,  fell  to 

barking  at  him  with  all  his  force, 
bat  the  warders  not  awaking  at  the  noise»  be 
fi)llowed  him,  and  day  being  broke,  kept  off 
at  a  little  distance,  without  losing  sight  of  him: 
if  he  ofilered  him  anything  to  eat  he  wookl  not 
take  it,  but  would  wag  his  tail  at  all  the  pas- 
sengers he  met,  and  took  whatever  they  gave 
him:  and  if  the  thief  laid  down  to  sleep,  he 
likewise  stayed  upon  the  same  place.  The 
news  of  this  dog  beinff  come  to  the  warders  of 
the  temple  they  put  themselves  upon  the  pur- 
suit, inquiring  of  the  colour  of  the  dog,  ana  at 
last  found  him  in  the  city  of  Cromyon,  and  the 
thief  also,  whom  they  brought  back  to  Athens, 
where  he  got  his  reward :  and  the  judges,  in 
consideration  of  this  good  office,  ordei^ad  a  cer- 
tain measure  of  corn  for  the  doff's  daily  suste- 
nance, at  the  public  charge,  and  the  prie0t»  to 
take  care  of  it    PlutanSi  delivers  this  story 


for  a  certain  truth,  and  that  it  happened  in 
the  age  wherein  he  lived  * 

As  to  gratitude  (for  I  think  we  need  hring 
this  word  into  a  little  repute),  this  one  example, 
which  Apion^  reports  himself  to  have  been  an 
eye* witness  of,  shall  suffice.  ^  One  day,*^  says 
he,  **at  Rome,  they  entertained 
the  people  with  the  sight  of  the  2fl?S5*tS?* 
fighting  of  several  strange  beasts,  warda  a  bUv«. 
and  principally  of  lions  of  an 
unusual  size:  there  was  one  amongst  the  rest 
who,  by  his  furious  deportment,  by  the  strength 
and  largeness  of  his  limbs,  and  by  his  loud  and 
dreadful  roaring,  attracted  the  eyes  of  all  the 
spectators.  Amongst  other  slaves  that  were 
presented  to  the  people  in  this  combat  of  beasts 
there  was  one  Androdus,  of  Dacia,  belonging 
to  a  Roman  lord  of  consular  dignity.  This  lion 
having  seen  him  at  a  distance  first  made  a 
sudden  stop,  as  it  were  in  a  wondering  posture, 
and  then  softly  approached  nearer  in  a  gentle 
and  peaceable  manner,  as  if  it  were  to  enter 
into  acquaintance  with  him.  This  being  done, 
and  being  now  assured  of  what  he  sought  for, 
he  began  to  wag  his  tail,  as  do^  do  when  they 
flatter  their  masters,  and  to  kiss  and  lick  the 
hands  and  thighs  of  the  poor  wretch,  who  was 
beside  himself,  and  almost  dead  with  fear. 
Androdus  being  by  this  kindness  of  the  lion 
a  little  come  to  himself,  and  having  taken  eo 
much  heart  as  to  consider  and  know  him,  it 
was  a  singular  pleasure  to  see  the  joy  and 
caresses  that  passed  betwixt  them.  At  which 
the  people  breaking  into  loud  acclamations  of 
joy,  the  emperor^  caused  the  slave  to  be  called, 
to  know  firom  him  the  cause  of  so  strange  an 
event;  who  thereupon  told  him  a  new  and  a 
very  strange  story:  "My  master,"  said  he, 
"  being  pro-consul  in  Africa,  I  was  constrained, 
by  his  severity  and  cruel  usage,  being  dailv 
beaten,  to  steal  from  him  and  run  avmy ;  and, 
to  hide  mjTself  secretly  from  a  person  of  so  great 
authority  in  the  province,  I  thought  it  my  best 
way  to  fly  to  the  solitudes,  sands,  and  unin- 
habitable parts  of  that  country,  resolving  that 
in  case  the  means  of  supporting  life  should 
chance  to  fiiil  me,  to  make  some  shift  or  other 
to  kill  myself.  The  sun  being  excessively  hot 
at  noon,  and  the  heat  intolerable,  I  lit^  upon  a 
private  and  almost  inaccessible  cave,  and  went 
into  it  Soon  after  there  came  in  to  me  this 
lion,  with  one  foot  wounded  and  bloody,  com- 
plaining and  groaning  with  the  pain  he  endured. 
At  his  coming  I  was  exceeding  afbaid ;  but  he 
having  spied  me  hid  in  the  comer  of  his  den, 
came  gently  to  me,  holding  oat  and  showing 
me  his  wounded  foot,  as  if  he  demanded  my 
assistance  in  his  distressi  I  then  drew  out  & 
great  splinter  he  had  ^t  there,  and,  ^vring 
a  little  more  fiimiliar  with  him»  sqneezmg  the 
wound  tfaraat  out  the  matter,  dirt,  and  gravel 
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which  was  ffot  into  it,  and  wiped  and  cleansed 
it  the  best  icould.  He,  finding  himself  some- 
thing better,  and  much  eased  of  his  pain,  laid 
him  down  to  rest,  and  presently  fell  asleep  with 
his  foot  in  my  hand.  From  that  time  forward 
he  and  I  lived  together  in  this  cave  three  whole 
years  upon  one  and  the  same  diet ;  for  of  the 
beasts  that  he  killed  in  hunting  he  always 
brought  me  the  best  pieces,  which  I  roasted  in 
the  sun  for  want  of  fire,  and  so  ate  it.  At  last, 
growinj|r  weary  of  this  wild  and  brutish  life,  the 
lion  bemg  one  day  gone  abroad  to  hunt  for  our 
ordinary  provision,!  departed  thence,  and  the 
third  day  after  was  taken  by  the  soldiers,  who 
brought  me  from  Africa  to  this  city  to  my 
master,  who  presently  condemned  me  to  die, 
and  to  be  thus  exposed  to  the  wild  beasts. 
Now,  by  what  I  see,  this  lion  was  also  taken 
soon  after,  who  has  now  sought  to  recompense 
me  for  the  benefit  and  cure  that  he  received  at 
mv  hands.*'  This  is  the  story  that  Androdus 
told  the  emperor,  which  he  also  conveyed  from 
band  to  hand  to  the  people :  wherefore,  at  the 
general  request,  he  was  absolved  from  his  sen- 
tence and  set  at  liberty,  and  the  lion  was,  by  order 
of  the  people,  presented  to  him.  *'We  after- 
wards saw,^'  says  Apion,  **  Androdus  leading  this 
lion,  in  nothing  but  a  small  leash,  from  tavern 
to  tavern  ai  I&>me,  and  receiving  what  money 
everybody  would  give  him,  the  lion  being  so 
genUe  as  to  sufiier  himself  to  be  covered  with 
the  flowers  that  the  people  threw  upon  him, 
every  one  that  met  him  saying,  *  There  goes 
the  lion  that  entertained  the  man ;  there  goes 
the  man  that  cured  the  lion.*  ** 
WeepJnf  of  We  often  lament  the  loss  of 

STof  uJoi?*  *«w*«  ^e  love,  and  so  do  they 
U)e7  knre.  the  I08B  of  ns : 

Post,  bellator  equui,  poaitis  iniignitiat,  iEthon 
It  laerymant,  guttiaqae  liuinecut  graiHlibus  onui 
**To  doM  the  pomp,  iEthon,  the  iteed  of  state, 
I*  lad,  the  fun'ral  of  hie  lord  to  wait. 
Stripped  of  his  trappinga,  with  a  sullen  pace 
He  walks,  and  the  big  tears  run  rolling  dpwn  his  ftce.** 

As  some  nations  have  their  wives  in  common, 
and  some  others  have  every  one  his  own,  is 
not  the  same  seen  among  beasts,  and  marriages 
better  kept  than  ours?  As  to  the  society 
and  confederation  they  make  amongst  them- 
selves, to  league  together  and  to  give  one 

another  mutual  assistance,  is  it 
Miotnt  °^'  known  that  oxen,  hogs,  and 

beasts.  Other  animals,  at  the  cry  of  any 

of  their  kind  that  we  offend,  all 
the  herd  run  to  his  aid  and  embody  for  his 
defence?  The  fish  Scams,  when  he  has  swal- 
lowed the  anfi'ler's  hook,  his  fellows  all  crowd 
about  him  and  gnaw  the  line  in  pieces;  and 
if,  by  chance,  one  be  got  into  the  oow-net,  the 
others  present  him  their  tails  on  the  outside, 
which  he  holding  fast  with  his  teeth,  they  after 
that  manner  disengage  and  draw  him  out* 


iA»4M,xi.B9.    Minr.TUi.48. 
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Mullets,  when  one  of  their  companions  is  en- 
gaged, cross  the  line  over  their  back,  and,  with 
a  fin  they  have  there,  indented  like  a  saw,  cut 
and  saw  it  asunder.'  As  to  the  particular  offices 
that  we  receive  from  one  another  for  the  service 
of  life,  there  are  several  like  examples  amongst 
them.  ^Tis  said  that  the  whale  never  moves 
that  she  has  not  always  before  her  a  little  fish 
like  the  sea-gudgeon,  for  this  reason  called  the 
guide-fish,  whom  the  whole  follows,  suffering 
himself  to  be  led  and  turned  with  as  great 
fiu^ility  as  the  rudder  guides  the  ship:  in  re- 
compense of  which  service  also,  whereas  all  the 
other  things,  whether  beast  or  vessel,  that  enter 
into  the  dreadful  gulf  of  this  monster's  mouth, 
are  immediately  lost  and  swallowed  up,  this  little 
fish  retires  into  it  in  great  security,  and  there 
sleeps,  during  which  time  the  whale  never 
stirs:  but  so  soon  as  ever  it  goes  out  he  imme- 
diately follows  it;  and  if  by  accident  he  loses 
the  sight  of  his  little  guide,  he  ^s  wandering 
here  and  there,  and  strikes  his  sides  against  the 
rocks  like  a  ship  that  has  lost  her  helm :  which 
Plutarch  affirms  to  have  seen  in  the  island  of 
Anticyra.*  There  is  a  like  society  betwixt  the 
little  bird  called  the  wren  and  the  crocodile. 
The  wren  serves  for  a  centinel  over  this  great 
animal;  and  if  the  ichneumon,  his  mortal 
enemy,  approach  to  fight  him,  this  little  bird, 
for  fear  lest  he  should  surprise  him  asleep,  both 
with  his  voice  and  bill  rouses  him  and  gives 
him  notice  of  his  danger.  He  feeds  of  tiiis 
monster's  leavings,  who  receives  him  familiarly 
into  his  mouth,  suffering  him  to  peck  in  bis 
jaws  and  betwixt  his  teeth,  and  thence  to  pick 
out  the  bits  of  flesh  that  remain ;  and  when  he 
has  a  mind  to  shut  his  mouth,  he  first  gives  the 
bird  warning  to  go  out  hy  closing  it  by  littls 
and  little,  and  without  bruising  or  doing  it  any 
harm  at  all.'  The  shell-fish  called  the  naktr 
lives  in  the  same  intelligence  with  the  shrimp, 
a  little  sort  of  animal  of  the  lobster  kind,  whicii 
serves  him  in  the  nature  of  a  porter,  sitting  at 
the  opening  of  the  shell,  which  the  naker  keeps 
always  gaping  and  open  till  the  shrunp  sees 
some  little  fish,  proper  for  their  prey,  within 
the  hollow  of  the  shell,  where  she  enters  too, 
and  pinches  the  naker  so  to  the  quick  that  she 
is  forced  to  close  her  shell,  where  they  two 
together  devour  the  prey  they  have  trapped  in 
their  fort*  In  the  manner  of  living  of  the 
efinnies  we  observe  a  singular  knowledge  of 
the  three  parts  of  mathematics.  As  to  astro- 
logy, they  teach  it  men,  for  they  stay  in  the 
place  where  they  are  surprised  by  the  brumal 
solstice,  and  never  stir  thence  till  the  next 
equinox:  for  which  reason  Aristotle  himself 
attributes  to  them  this  science.  As  to  geometry 
and  arithmetic,  they  always  form  their  numbers 
in  the  figure  of  a  cube,  every  way  square,  and 
make  up  the  body  of  a  battalion,  solid,  close, 
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and  environed  round  with  six  equal  sides,  and 
swim  in  this  square  order,  as  large  behind  as 
before;  so  that  whoever  in  seeing  them  can 
count  one  rank  may  easily  number  the  whole 
troop,  by  reason  that  the  depth  is  equal  to  the 
breultli,  and  the  breadth  to  the  length.* 

As  to  magnanimity,  it  will  be  hard  to  exhibit 

a  better  instance  of  it  than  in  the 
of*?i'iiSaJ  example  of  the  great  dog  sent  to 
dof.  Alexander  the  Great  trora  the 

Indies.  They  first  brought  him 
a  stag  to  encounter,  next  a  boar,  and  auer  that 
a  bear,  all  which  he  slighted,  and  disdained  to 
stir  from  his  place ;  but  when  be  saw  a  lion  he 
then  immediately  roused  himself,  evidently  ma- 
nifesting that  he  declared  that  alone  worthy  to 
enter  the  lists  with  him.'  Touching  repentance 
and  the  acknowledgment  of  fiiults,  *tis  reported 
of  an  elephant  that,  having  in  the  impetuosity 

of  his  rage  killed  his  keeper,  he 
w'SSphl^i.'*     fell  "»to  so  extreme  a  sorrow  that 

he  would  never  after  eat,  but 
starved  himself  to  death.*  And  as  to  clemency, 
His  said  of  a  ti^er,  the  most  cruel  of  all  beasts, 
that  a  kid  havm?  been  put  in  to  him,  he  suf- 
fered a  two  day^  hunger  rather  than  hurt  it, 
and  the  third  broke  the  grate  he  was  shut  up 
in,  to  seek  elsewhere  for  prey ;  so  unwilling  he 
was  to  fall  upon  the  kid,  his  familiar  and  his 
guest^  And  as  to  the  laws  of  familiarity  and 
agreement,  formed  by  conversation,  it  ordi- 
narily happens  that  we  bring  up  cats,  dogs,  and 
hared,  tame  toother. 

But  that  which  seamen  by  experience  know, 
and  particularly  in  the  Sicilian  Sea,  of  the 
quality  of  the  halcyons,  surpasses  all  human 

thought  Of  what  kind  of  ani- 
ISJll!!??/!?*!.^       nial  has  nature  even  so  much 

condition  or  ,  i     .       •  •    i   «.      r*«i 

tite  halcyons.  honoured  the  birth  ?  The  poets 
indeed  say  that  one  only  island, 
Delos,  which  was  before  a  floating  island,  was 
fixed  for  the  service  of  Latona's  lying-in :  but 
God  has  ordered  that  the  whole  ocean  should 
be  stayed,  made  stable  and  smooth,  without 
waves,  without  winds  or  rain,  whilst  the  hal- 
cyon produces  her  young,  which  is  just  about 
the  solstice,  the  shortest  day  of  the  year;  so 
that  by  her  privilege  we  have  seven  days  and 
seven  nights  in  the  very  heart  of  winter  wherein 
we  may  sail  without  danger.  Their  females 
never  have  to  do  with  any  other  male  but 
their  own,  whom  they  serve  and  assist  all 
their  lives,  witliout  ever  forsaking  him.  If  he 
becomes  weak  and  broken  with  age,  they  take 
him  upon  their  shoulders  and  carry  him  from 
place  to  place,  and  serve  him  till  death.  But 
the  most  inquisitive  into  the  secrets  of  nature 
could  never  yet  arrive  at  the  knowledge  of  the 
wonderful  fabric  wherewith  the  halcyon  builds 
The  structure  her  nest  for  her  little  ones,  nor 
of  their  n«sts.     guessat  the  materials.  PIuUrch,» 


>  PluUrch,  lit  »Mpra.  —  AristoUe,  on  JtmiwuUi,  viii.  IX— 
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who  has  seen  and  handled  many  of  them, 
thinks  it  is  the  bones  of  some  fish  which 
she  joins  and  binds  together,  interlacing  them, 
some  lengthwise  and  others  across,  and  adding 
ribs  and  noops  in  such  manner  that  she  forms 
at  last  a  round  vessel  fit  to  launch ;  which 
being  done,  and  the  building  finished,  she 
carries  it  to  the  beach,  whene  the  sea  beating 
gently  against  it  shows  where  she  is  to  mend 
what  is  not  well  jointed  and  knit,  and  w  here 
better  to  fortify  the  seams  that  are  leaky,  that 
open  at  the  beating  of  the  waves ;  and,  on  the 
contrary,  what  is  well  built  and  has  bad  the 
due  finishing,  the  beating  of  the  waves  does  so 
close  and  bind  together  that  it  is  not  to  be 
broken  or  cracked  ny  blows  either  of  stone  or 
iron  without  very  much  ada  And  that  which 
is  more  to  be  admired  is  the  proportion  and 
figure  of  the  cavity  within,  which  is  composed 
and  proportioned  alter  such  a  manner  as  not 
to  reoeive  or  admit  any  other  thing  than  the 
bird  that  built  it:  for  to  any  thing  else  it  is  so 
impenetrable,  close,  and  shut,  nothing  can 
enter,  not  so  much  as  the  water  of  the  sea. 
This  is  a  very  clear  description  of  thb  building, 
and  borrowed  from  a  very  good  hand ;  and 
yet  methinks  it  does  not  ^ive  us  sufficient  lif  ht 
into  the  difficulty  of  this  architecture,  ^w 
from  what  vanity  can  it  proceed  to  despise 
and  look  down  upon,  and  disdainfully  to  inter- 
pret, effects  that  we  can  neither  imitate  nor 
comprehend  ? 

To  pursue  a  little  further  this  equality  and 
correspondence  betwixt  us  and 
beasts,  the  privilege  our  soul  so  JJ* -^a^ilLn^ 
much  glorifies  herself  upon,  of  common  to  the 
bringing  all  things  she  conceives  ^^^f**  *•  *'«" 
to  her  own  law,  of  stripping  all  JJin^*'* 
things  that  come  to  her  of  Uieir 
mortal  and  corporeal  qualities,  of  ordering  and 
placing  things  she  conceives  wortliy  her  taking 
notice  of,  stripping  and  divesting  them  of  their 
corruptible  qualities,  and  making  them  to  lay 
aside  length,  breadth,  depth,  weight,  colour, 
smell,  roughness,  smoothness,  hardness,  soil- 
ness, and  all  sensible  accidents,  as  mean  and 
superfluous  vestments,  to  accommodate  them  to 
her  own  immortal  and  spiritual  condition;  as 
Rome  and  Paris,  for  example,  that  I  have  in 
my  fiincy,  Paris  that  I  imagine,  I  imagine 
and  comprehend  it  witliout  greatness  and  with- 
out place,  without  stone,  without  plaster,  and 
without  wood :  this  wery  same  privilege,  I  say, 
seems  evidently  to  be  in  beasts;  for  a  coarser 
accustomed  to  trumpets,  to  musketrsbots,  and 
battles,  whom  we  see  start  and  tremble  in  bis 
sleep  and  stretched  upon  his  litter,  as  if  he 
were  in  a  fiffht;  it  is  afmost  certain  that  he 
conceives  in  his  soul  the  beat  of  a  drum  without 
noise,  and  an  army  without  arms  and  without 
body: 


«  nuiarch,  irt  nfrm. 
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Qaippe  ridebls  equM  fbrtes,  cum  membra  jacebunt 
la  soinnia,  vudare  taroen,  spirareque  nepe, 
£l  quaai  de  palma  summaa  contendere  virea  :> 

**  You  shall  see  maneg'd  horaea  in  their  sleep 
Sweat,  <:iiort,  start,  tremble,  and  a  clatter  keep, 
An  if  with  all  their  force  they  striving  were 
The  victor's  palm  proadly  away  to  bear :" 

the  hare,  thai  a  greyhound  imagines  in  his 
sleep,  after  which  we  see  him  pant  so  whilst 
he  sleeps,  stretch  out  his  tail,  shake  his  legs, 
and  perfectly  represents  all  the  motions  of  a 
course,  is  a  hare  without  fur  and  without  bones : 

Venantnmque  canes  in  moUi  svpe  qiiiete 
Jartant  crura  tamen  subito,  voccsque  reponto 
Mittunt,  ei  crebras  redncnnt  naribus  auras, 
Vt  Vestigia  si  teiieant  inveuta  fcranim  : 
Kipergefactique  sequuntur  inania  siepe 
Cervorum  simulacra,  fugae  quasi  dedita  cernant ; 
Donee  discossis  redeant  errortbus  ad  se  :* 

**  And  hounds  stir  often  in  their  quiet  rest. 
Spending  their  mouths,  as  if  upon  a  quest, 
SiiaC  and  breathe  quick  and  shorl,  as  if  they  went 
In  a  full  chase  upon  a  burning  scent: 
Kay,  being  wakM,  imagined  srags  punue, 
Ai  if  tboy  had  them  in  their  real  view. 
Till,  having  shook  themselves  more  brood  awake, 
Tbcy  do  at  last  discover  the  mistake :" 

the  watch-dogs,  that  we  oflen  observe  to  snarl 
in  their  dreams,  and  afterwards  bark  out, 
&nd  start  up  as  if  they  perceived  some  stranger 
at  hand;  the  stranger  that  their  soul  discerns 
is  a  man  spiritual  and  imperceptible,  without 
dimension,  without  colour,  and  without  being : 

Consneta  domi  catulorom  blanda  propago 
I)efere,cepe  levem  ex  ociilis  volucremque  soporeiA 
Discutere,  et  corpus  de  terra  corrfpere  instant, 
Proinde  quaai  ignotas  fades  atquc  ora  tuantur.> 

"The  fawning  wheals  of  household  curs  will  rise, 
And.  shaking  the  soft  slumber  from  their  eyes, 
-    Oft  bark  and  stare  at  ev*ry  one  within. 
As  upon  faces  they  had  never  seen.** 

As  to  the  beauty  of  the  body,  before  I  pro- 
ceed  any  further  I  should  know 
lutes'beauty.  whether  or  no  we  are  agreed 
about  the  description.  ^Tis  likely 
we  do  not  well  know  what  beauty  is  in  nature 
and  in  general,  since  to  our  own  human  beauty 
we  give  so  many  divers  forms,  of  which,  were 
there  any  natural  rule  and  prescription,  we 
should  know  it  in  common,  as  the  heat  of  the 
fire.  But  we  fancy  the  forms  according  to  our 
own  appetite  and  liking: 

Tnniis  Romano  Belgicus  ore  color  :* 

*'  A  German  bae  lit  suits  a  Roman  fhee.'* 

The  Indiam  paint  it  black  and  tawny,  with 
bmo  r  h.  great  swelled  lips,  wide  flat  noses, 
ESais.  and  load  the  cartilage  betwixt 

the  nostrils  with  ffreat  rings  of 
gold,  to  make  it  han^  down  to  the  mouth ;  as 
also  the  under  lip  with  great  hoops,  enriched 
with  precioos  stones,  that  weigh  them  down  to 
&11  upon  the  chin,  it  being  with  them  a  singular 


grace  to  show  their  teeth,  even  below  the  roots. 
In  Peru  the  greatest  ears  are  the  most  beautiful, 
which  they  stretch  out  as  far  as  they  can  by 
art  And  a  man  now  living  says  that  he  has 
seen  in  an  eastern  nation  this  care  of  enlarging 
them  in  so  great  repute,  and  the  ear  loaded 
with  so  ponderous  jewels,  that  he  did  with 
great  ease  put  his  arm,  sleeve  and  all,  through 
the  hole  of  an  ear.  There  are  elsewhere  nations 
that  take  great  care  to  black  their 
teeth,  and  hate  to  see  them  white,  despised, 
whilst  others  paint  them  red.  The 
women  are  reputed  more  beautiful,  not  only  in 
Biscay,  but  elsewhere,  ibr  having  their  heads 
shaved ;  and,  which  is  more,  in  certain  frozen 
countries,  as  Pliny  reports.*  The  Mexicans  es- 
teem a  low  forehead  a  great  beauty,  and  though 
they.shave  all  other  parts,  they  nourish  hair  on 
the  Torehead  and  increase  it  by  art,  and  have 
great  breasts  in  so  great  reputation  that  they 
affect  to  give  their  children  suck  over  their 
shoulders.  We  should  paint  deformity  so. 
The  Italians  fashion  it  gross  and  massy;  the 
Spaniards  gaunt  and  slender;  and  amongst  us 
one  has  it  white,  another  brown ;  one  son  and 
delicate,  another  strong  and  vigorous ;  one  will 
have  his  mistress  sofl  and  gentle,  others  haughty 
and  majestic.  Just  as  the  preference  in  beauty 
that  Plato  attributes  to  the  spherical  figure 
the  Epicureans  gave  rather  to  the  pyramidal  or 
square,  and  cannot  swallow  a  ^od  in  the  form 
of  a  bowl.*  But,  be  it  how  it 
will,  nature  has  no  more  privi-  Men  are  not 
legedusinthisfromhercoinraon  P^l^^'^^jfy, 
laws  than  m  the  rest  And  it  we  above  the 
will  judge  ourselves  aright,  we  beasts, 
shall  find  that,  if  there  be  some 
animals  less  favoured  in  this  than  we,  there  are 
others,  and  in  greater  number,  that  are  more: 
a  muUis  animalibun  decor e  vineimur,'^  "  Many 
animals  surpass  us  in  beauty,"  even  among  the 
terrestrial,  our  compatriots :  for  as  to  those  of 
sea,  setting  the  figure  aside,  which  cannot  fitil 
into  any  manner  of  proportion,  being  so  much 
anotlier  tiling  in  colour,  clearness,  smoothness, 
and  arrangement,  we  sufficiently  give  place  to 
them;  and  no  less,  in  all  qualities,  to  the 
aerial.  And  this  prerogative  that  the  poets 
make  such  a  mighty  matter  of,  our  erect  stature, 
looking  towards  heaven  our  original, 

Pronaque  cilm  spect^nt  aniroalia  cetera  terram, 
Os  homini  sublime  dedit,  caluuique  tueri 
Jttssit,  et  erectos  ad  sidera  tollera  vultus.* 

*•  Whilst  all  the  brutal  creatures  downward  bend 
Their  sight,  and  to  their  earthly  mother  tend, 
He  set  man's  fhce  aloft,  that,  with  his  eyes 
Uplifted,  he  might  view  the  starry  skies," 

is  truly  poetical;  for  there  are  several  little 
beasts  who  have  their  sight  absolutely  turned 
towards  heaven;  and  I  find  the  gesture  of 
camels  and  ostriches  much  higher  raised  and 


lUcret  iv.sea 
«U.iv.9B«. 
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•  Plato,  TliMws. 
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more  erect  than  oura.  What  animals  have  not 
their  faces  above  and  not  before,  and  do  not 
look  opposite,  as  we  do;  and  that  do  not  in 
their  natural  posture  discover  as  much  of  heaven 
and  earth  as  man?  And  what  Qualities  of  our 
bodilj^  constitution,  in  Plato  and  Cicero,'  may 
not  indifferently  serve  a  thousand  sorts  of 
beasts?  Those  that  most  resemble  us  are  the 
most  despicable  and  deformed  of  all  the  herd : 
^  those,  as  to  outward  appearance  and  form 
of  visage,  are  baboons: 

eUmia  quun  similis,  turpiaiima  bMtia,  nobUI* 

**  How  like  to  man,  in  visage  and  In  shape, 
Is,  of  all  beasts  the  most  uncouth,  the  ape?** 

as  to  the  internal  and  vital  parts,  the  hog.  In 
earnest,  when  I  consider  man  stark  naked, 

even  in  that  sex  which  seems  to 
MMon  to'te'^  have  the  greatest  share  of  beauty, 
eoveredthan  his  defects,  natural  subjection, 
•nfinaL*'  *"^  imperfections,  I  find  that  we 

have  more  reason  than  any  other 
animal  to  cover  ourselves;  and  are  to  be  ex- 
cused from  borrowing  of  those  to  whom  nature 
has  in  this  been  kmder  than  to  us,  to  trick 
ourselves  out  with  their  beauties,  and  hide  our- 
selves under  their  spoils,  their  wool,  feathers, 
hair,  and  silk.  Let  us  observe,  as  to  the  rest, 
that  man  is  the  sole  animal  whose  nudities 
offend  his  own  companions,  and  the  only  one 
who  in  his  natural  actions  withdraws  and  hides 
himself  from  his  own  kind.  And  really  'tis 
also  an  effect  worth  consideration,  that  they 
who  are  masters  in  the  trade  prescribe,  as  a 
remedy  for  amorous  passions,  the  full  and  free 
view  of  the  body  a  man  desires;  for  that  to 
cool  the  ardour  there  needs  no  more  but  freely 
and  fully  to  see  what  he  loves : 

lUe  quod  obscsenat  in  aperto  corpora  partes 
Videratf  in  cursu  qui  fuit  besit  amor.< 

*•  Hm  love  that's  liltin;  when  those  parts  appear 
Open  to  view,  flags  in  the  hot  career." 

And,  although  this  receipt  may  peradventure 
proceed  from  a  nice  ana  cold  humour,  it  is 
notwithstanding  a  very  great  sign  of  our  defi- 
ciencies that  use  and  acquaintance  should  make 
us  disgust  one  another.  It  is  not  modesty,  so 
much  as  cunning  and  prudence,  tliat  makes  our 
ladies  so  circlimspect  to  refuse  us  admittance 
into  their  cabinets  before  they  are  painted  and 
tricked  up  for  the  public  view : 

Nee  Veneres  nostras  hoc  fkllit ;  quo  magis  Ipeas 
Omnia  suinmopere  bos  vite  postscenia  celant, 
Uttoa  retinere  volant,  adstrictoque  esse 


"Of  this  our  ladies  are  full  well  aware. 
Which  make  them,  with  such  privacy  and  care. 
Behind  the  scene  all  those  defects  remove, 
Likely  to  check  the  flame  of  those  they  love.** 

whereas  in-  several  animals  there  is  nothuig 
that  we  do  not  love,  and  that  does  not  please 


our  senses ;  so  that  from  theur  very  excrements 
we  do  not  only  extract  wherewith  to  heighten 
our  sauces,  but  also  our  richest  ornaments  and 
perfumes.  This  discourse  reflects  upon  none  but 
the  ordinary  sort  of  women,  and  is  not  so 
sacrilegious  as  to  comprehend  those  divine, 
supernatural,  and  extraordinary  beauties,  which 
we  see  shine  occasionally  among  us  like  stars 
under  a  corporeal  and  terrestrial  veil. 

As  to  the  rest,  the  very  share  that  we  allow 
to  beasts  of  the  bounty  of  nature,  by  our  own 
confession,  is  very  much  to  their  advantage. 
We  attribute  to  ourselves  imaginary  and  fan- 
tastic good,  future  and  absent  good,  for  w^hich 
human  capacity  cannot  of  herself  be  responsi- 
ble :  or  good,  that  we  falsely  attribute  to  our- 
selves by  tlie  license  of  opinion,  as  reason, 
knowledge,  and  honour,  and  leave  to  them  for 
their  dividend,  essential,  durable,  and  palpable 
good,  as  peace,  repose,  security,  innocence,  and 
health :  health,  I  say,  the  fairest 
and  richest  present  that  nature  "^^rtc^^ 
can  "inake  us.  Insomuch  that  of  nature, 
philosophy,  even  the  Stoic,^  is  so 
bold  as  to  say,  "  That  Heraclitus  and  Pherc- 
cides,  could  they  have  trucked  their  wisdom  for 
health,  and  have  delivered  themselves,  the  one 
of  his  dropsy,  and  the  other  of  the  lousy  dis- 
ease tliat  tormented  him,  they  had  done  well.*" 
By  which  they  set  a  greater  value  upon 
wisdom,  comparing  and  putting  it  into  the 
balance  with  health,  than  they  do  with  this 
other  proposition,  which  is  also  ^j^. 
theirs:  they  say  that  if  Circe  uguthVsupe- 
had  presented  Ulysses  with  the  rior  cxoeiien<» 
two  potions,  the  one  to  make  a  ^^  ^  ^ 
fool  become  a  wise  man,  and  the 
other  to  make  a  wise  man  become  a  fodi,  that 
Ulysses  ought  rather  to  have  chosen  the  last, 
than  consent  to  that  by  which  Circe  changed 
his  human  figure  into  that  of  a  beast ;  and  say 
that  wisdom  itself  would  have  spoke  to  him 
after  this  manner :  **  Forsake  me,  let  me  alone, 
rather  than  lodge  me  under  the  body  and  figure 
of  an  ass.'*  How !  the  philosophers  then  will 
abandon  this  great  and  divine  wisdom  for  this 
corporeal  and  terrestrial  covering?  It  is  then 
no  more  by  reason,  by  discourse,  and  by  the 
soul,  that  we  excel  beasts ;  'tis  by  our  beauty, 
our  &ir  complexion,  and  our  fine  symmetry  of 
parts,  for  which  we  must  quit  our  mtelligence, 
our  prudence,  and  all  the  rest.  Well,  I  accept 
this  open  and  free  confession:  certainly  they 
knew  that  those  parts,  upon  which  we  so  much 
value  ourselves,  are  no  other  than  vain  fancy. 
If  beasts  then  had  all  the  virtue,  knowledge, 
wisdom,  and  stoical  perfection,  they  would  still 
be  beasts,  and  would  not  be  comparable  to  man, 
miserable,  wicked,  mad,  man.  For,  in  short, 
whatever  is  not  as  we  are  is  nothing  worth; 
and  God,  to  procure  himself  an  esteem  among 


1  By  Plato  in  his  7Iim««;  and  by  Cicero,  d*  Abt  />«or 
li.  54. 
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U8,  most  put  himself  into  that  shape,  as  we  shall 
show  anoo.  By  which  it  appears  that  it  is  not 
upon  any  tnie  ground  of  reason,  but  by  a  fool- 
ish pride  and  vain  opinion,  that  we  prefer 
ourselves  beibre  other  animals,  and  separate 
oarRelves  from  their  society  and  condition. 

But  to  return  to  what  1  was  upon  before : 
we  have  ibr  our  part  inconstancy,  irresolution, 
incertitude,  sorrow,  superstition,  solicitude  of 
things  to  come,  even  atler  we  shall  be  no  more, 
ambition,  avarice,  jealousy,  envy,  irregular, 
fraotic,  and  untamed  appetites,  war,  lying,  dis- 
loyalty, detraction,  and  curiosity.  Uoubtless, 
we  have  strangely  over-paid  this  fine  reason, 
upon  which  we  so  much  glorify  ourselves,  and 
this  capacity  of  judging  and  knowing,  if  we 
have  bought  it  at  the  price  of  this  infinite  num- 
ber of  passions  to  which  we  are  eternally  sub- 
ject Unless  we  shall  also  think  fit^  as  even 
Soczates  does,^  to  add  to  the  counterpoise  that 
notable  prerogative  above  beasts,  ^  That  whereas 
nature  has  prescribed  them  certain  seasons  and 
limits  for  the  delights  of  Venus,  she^has  given 
us  the  reins  at  all  hours  and  all  season&*'  Ut 
vinvm  tegrotis^  quia  prodest  rard^  nocet  s^Bpis' 
nme,  meliiu  est  ncn  adhibere  <mminOi  quam^  spe 
dubik  Mtduiis^  in  apertam  pemiciem  incurrere: 
tic  hand  ado  an  melius  fueriU  humano  generi 
molum  islum  ceUrem  cogitationia^  acumen^ 
tUtrliam,  quam  rationein  vocamuty  quoniam 
pettifera  tint  multis^  admodum  paucis  salu- 
taria,  non  dart  ontntno,  quam  tarn  munifici  et 
tmn  largi  daru*  «'As  it  falls  out  that  wine 
often  hurting  the  sick,  and  very  rarely  doing  them 
good,  it  is  better  not  to  give  them  any  at  all 
than  to  run  into  an  apparent  danger  out  of  hope 
of  an  uncertain  benefit,  so  I  know  not  whe- 
ther it  had  not  been  better  for  mankind  that 
this  quick  motion,  this  penetration,  this  subtlety 
that  we  call  reason,  had  not  been  given  to  man 
ait  all;  considering  how  pestiferous  it  is  to 
many,  and  useful  Irat  to  few,  than  to  have  been 
conferred  in  so  abundant  manner,  and  with  so 
liberal  a  hand.**  Of  what  advantage  can  we 
ooQceive  the  knowledge  of  so  many  things  was 
toVarro  and  Aristotle?  Did  it  exempt  them 
from  human  inconveniences  1  Were  they  by 
il  freed  from  the  accidents  that  lay  heavy  upon 
the  shoulders  of  a  porter?  Did  they  extract 
fitxn  their  logic  any  consolation  for  the  gout? 
Or,  for  knowing  how  this  humour  is  lod^d  in 
the  joints,  did  they  feel  it  the  less?  Did  they 
enter  into  composition  with  death  by  knowing 
that  some  nations  rejoice  at  his  approach :  or 
with  cuckoldry,  by  knowing  that  in  some  parts 
of  the  world  wives  are  in  common?  On  the 
contrary,  having  been  reputed  the  greatest  men 
fi)r  knowledge,  the  one  amongst  Uic  Romans, 
and  the  other  amongst  the  Greeks,  and  in  a  time 
when  learning  did  most  flourish,  we  have  not 
beard,  nevertheless,  that  they  had  any  particu- 


lar excellence  in  their  lives;  nay,  the  Greek 
had  enough  to  do  to  clear  himself  from  some 
notable  blemishes  in  hi&  Have  we  observed 
that  pleasure  and  health  have  a  better  relish 
with  him  that  understands  astrology  and  grant- 
mar  than  with  others  ? 

Illiterati  num  minas  nerri  rigent7< 

"Th'  illiterate  plnughman  is  a*  lit 
For  Venus'  seprioe  as  the  wil:** 

or  shame  and  poverty  less  troublesome  to  the 
first  than  to  the  last? 

Scilicet  et  morbis,  et  debilitate  carebla, 

Et  luctum  et  euram  efibg ies,  et  tempera  vlte 

Lonf  a  tibi  post  bee  Hito  meliore  debuotur.« 

"  Disease  thy  eoueh  shall  flee, 
And  sorrow  and  care ;  yes,  thou,  be  sure,  will  aee 
Long  years  of  happiness,  till  now  unknown/* 

I  have  known  in  my  time  a  hundred  artisans,  4 
hundred  labourers,  wiser  and  more  happy  than 
the  rectors  of  the  university,  and  whom  I  had 
much  rather  have  resembled.  Learning,  me- 
thinks,  has  its  place  amongst  the  necessary 
things  of  life,  as  glory,  nobility,  dignity,  or  at  the 
most,  as  beauty,  riches,  and  such  other  quali« 
ties,  which  indeed  are  useful  to  it,  but  remotely, 
and  more  by  opinion  than  by  nature.  We  stand 
very  little  more  in  need  of  offices,  rules,  and 
laws  of  living  in  our  society,  than  cranes  and 
ants  do  in  theirs;  and  yet  we  see  that  these 
carry  themselves  very  regularly  without  erudi- 
tion. If  man  was  wise,  he  would  take  the  true 
value  of  every  thin^  according  as  it  was  usefiil 
and  proper  to  his  life.  Whoever  will  number 
us  by  our  actions  and  deportments  will  find 
many  more  excellent  men  amongst  the  ignorant 
than  among  the  learned;  aye,  in  all  sorts  of  vir- 
tue. Old  R(Dme  seems  to  me  to  have  been  of  much 
greater  value,  both  for  peace  and  war,  than 
that  learned  Rome  that  ruined  itself.  And, 
though  all  the  rest  should  be  equal,  yet  integrity 
and  mnocency  would  remain  to  the  ancients, 
for  they  cohabit  singularly  well  with  simplicity. 
But  I  will  leave  this  discourse,  that  would  lead 
me  ferther  than  I  am  willing  to  u^jji^u-  g„j 
follow ;  and  shall  only  say  this  submission  the 
ferther,  'tis  only  humility  and  parents  of  vir. 
submission  that  can  make  a  com-   '"^ 

{)lete  good  man.  We  are  not  to  leave  the  know- 
edge  of  his  duty  to  every  man's  own  judgment ; 
we  are  to  prescribe  it  to  him,  and  not  suffer  him 
to  choose  It  at  his  own  discretion :  otherwise, 
according  to  the  imbecility,  and  infinite  variety 
of  our  reasons  and  opinions,  we  should  at  large 
forge  ourselves  duties  that  would,  as  Epicurus 
says,'  enjoin  us  to  eat  one  another. 

The  first  law  that  ever  God  gave  to  man  was 
a  law  of  pure  obedience ;  it  was  a     . 
commandment  naked  and  simple,  fiiy^^|Tl!j"5 
wherein  man  had  nothing  to  in-  God  to  man. 
quire  after,  nor  to  dispute ;  foras- 


1  Xenoplwn,  On  fters/es,  i.  4.  IS. 
'  Cleero,  Dt  MkL  Ihtr,  lii.  27. 
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much  as  to  obey  is  the  proper  office  of  a  rational 
t»ul,  acknowledging^  a  heavenly  superior  and 
benefactor.  From  obedience  and  submission 
spring  all  other  virtues,  as  all  sin  does  from 
sel (Opinion.  And,  on  the  contrary,  the  first 
temptation  that  by  the  devil  was  offered  to 
human  nature,  its  first  poison,  insinuated  itself 
into  us  by  the  promise  made  us  of  knowledge 
and  wisdom :  Eritis  ticut  Z>it,  scienles  bonum 
et  tnalum,^  "Ye  shall  be  as  gods,  knowing 
good  and  evil.*'  And  the  syrens,  in  Homer,  to 
allure  Ulyssed,'and  draw  him  within  the  danger 
of  their  snares,  offered  to  give  him  knowledge.' 
The  plague  of  man  is  the  opinion  of  wisdom ; 
and  for  this  reason  it  is  that  ignorance  is  so 
recommended  to  us,  by  our  religion,  as  proper 
to  iaith  and  obedience:  Cavete  tie  quis  vos  de- 
cipiat  per  philnstyphiam  el  inanes  nf.ductiones^ 
secundum  elemenla  mundi*  **  Take  heed,  lest 
any  man  deceive  you  by  philosophy  and  vain 
deceit,  after  the  tradition  of  men,  and  the  rudi- 
ments of  the  world."  There  is  in  this  a  general 
consent  amongst  all  sorts  of  philosophers,  that 
the  sovereign  good  consists  in  the  tranquillity 
of  the  soul  and  body:  but  where  shall  we 
find  it? 

Ad  gummum,  Bapiens  uno  minor  est  Jove,  dives. 
Liber  honoratuv,  pulchcr,  rex  deniquA  rcf^um ; 
Prccipue  aaaui,  nisi  cum  pituita  molesta  eat : 

"In  short,  the  wise  is  only  less  than  Jove, 
Rich,  free,  and  handsome ;  nay,  a  king  above 
AU«arthly  kings;  with  health  supremely  bloat. 
Excepting  when  a  cold  disturbs  his  rest  V* 

It  seems,  in  truth,  that  nature,  for  the  consola- 
tion of  our  miserable  and  wretched  state,  has 
only  given  us  presumption  for  our  inheritance. 
'Tis  as  Epictetus  says,  that  man  has  nothing 
properly  his  own,  but  the  use  of  his  opinion:^ 
we  have  nothing  but  wind  and  smoke  for  our 
portion.  The  gods  have  health  in  essence,  says 
philosophy,  and  sickness  in  intelligence.  Man, 
on  the  contrary,  possesses  his  gwds  by  fancy, 
his  ills  in  essence.  We  have  reason  to  magnify 
the  power  of  our  imagination ;  for  all  our  goods 
are  only  in  dream.  Hear  this  poor  calamitous 
animal  huff!  •*  There  is  nothing,"  says  Cicero, 
^<8o  charming  as  the  employment  of  letters;  of 
letters,  I  say,  by  means  whereof  the  infinity  of 
things,  the  immense  grandeur  of  nature,  the 
heavens  even  in  tliis  world,  the  earth,  and  the 
seas  are  discovered  to  us:  'tis  they  that  have 
taught  us  religion,  moderation,  and  the  gran- 
deur of  courage,  and  that  have  rescued  our  souls 
firom  darkness,  to  make  her  see  all  things,  high. 


>  Oeneait  iii.  5. 

•  OdjfMep,  xii.  188.    Cicero,  dt  Fin,  t.  1 
»  St.  Paul,  Coloas.  ii.  & 

4  Manual,  c.  11. 

•  Tuse.  QtuM  i.  S6. 
<  Lueret  v.  & 

f  This  was  Lucretius,  who,  in  the  preceding  verses,  speaks 
■o  immprmsly  of  Epicurus  and  his  doctrine ;  for  a  love- 
potion,  that  was  given  him  either  by  his  wife  or  his  mis- 
tress, so  much  disturbed  his  reason  that  the  violence  of  hia 
disorder  only  afforded  him  a  few  lucid  intervala,  which  he 
amptoyad  n  composing  his  book,  and  at  last  made  him  kill 
himself.— EuscbiUB's  Chronic»m, 


low,  first,  last,  and  middling:  'tis  they  that 
furnish  us  wherewith  to  live  happily  and  well, 
and  conduct  us  to  pass  over  our  lives  without 
displeasure,  and  without  oflfence."*  Does  not 
this  man  seem  to  speak  of  the  condition  of  the 
ever-living  and  almighty  Godi  But  as  to 
efiects,  a  thousand  little  countrywomen  have 
lived  lives  more  equal,  more  sweet,  and  con- 
stant than  his. 

Deus  ille  ftiit,  deus,  inclyte  Memmi, 
Qui  princeiM  %-iCie  ratioH<>m  iiivenit  earn,  qna 
Nunc  appc'llatur  sapient ia ;  nuique  per  artftn 
Fluctib:is  d  tanlis  vitani,  tantieqiic  tencbria. 
In  tam  tranquilla  cl  lam  clara  luce  locavit.s 

*•  That  god.  great  Memmua,  was  a  god  no  doabc 
Who,  prince  of  lift!,  fint  fouud  thai  reason  out 
Now  wisdom  called ;  and  by  his  art,  who  did 
That  life  in  tempests  tost,  aud  darkness  hid. 
Place  in  so  great  a  calm,  aud  clear  a  light:** 

here  are  brave  ranting  words:  but  a  very 
I  slight  accident  put  this  man's ^  understanding 
in  a  worse  condition  than  that  of  the  meanest 
i  shepherd  notwithstandinor  this  instructing  god, 
'  this  divine  wisdom.  Ot  the  same  stamp  and 
impudence  is  Uie  promise  of  De- 
mocritus's  book:  "I  am  going  Temerity  and 
to  speak  of  all  things:"'  and  KSeTaSi/*^ 
tliat  foolish  title  that  Aristotle  phera. 
prefixes  to  one  of  his.  Of  the 
Mortal  Gods;*  and  the  judgment  of  Chr3r«f>- 
pus,  that  **Dion  was  as  virtuous  as  God;'*" 
and  my  Seneca  himself  says,  that  "God 
had  given  him  life;  but  that  to  live  well 
was  his  own :"  conformably  to  this  other.  In 
virttUe  vere  ghriamur;  quod  non  ctmtingeret^ 
St  id  donvm  d  Deo,  non  d  nobis  kaberemtts:^^ 
"  We  truly  glory  in  our  virtue :  which  would 
not  be,  if  it  was  given  us  of  God,  and  not  by 
ourselves:"  this  is  also  Seneca's  saying:  "that 
the  wise  man  hath  fortitude  equal  with  God, 
but  that  his  is  in  spite  of  human  frailty,  wherein 
therefore  he  more  than  equals  God,""  There  is 
nothing  so  ordinary  as  to  meet  with  sallies  of 
the  like  temerity :  there  is  none  of  uss  who  take 
so  much  ofience  to  see  himself  equalled  with 
God,  as  he  does  to  see  himself  undervalued  by 
being  ranked  with  other  creatures;  so  much 
more  arc  we  jealous  of  our  own  interest  than 
that  of  our  Creator. 

But  we  must  trample  under  foot  this  foolish 
vanity,  and  briskly  and  boldly  shake  the  ridi- 
culous foundation  upon  which  theee  false  opi- 
nions are  founded.  So  long  as  man  shall  believe 
he  has  any  means  and  power  of  himself^  he  will 
never  acknowledge  what  he  owes  to  his  Maker; 


*  "  Qui  ita  sit  ausiis  ordiri  htec  loqiinr  de  univerris  nihil 
ezcipit  de  quo  non  profiietiir :  quid  euim  esse  potest  extra 
universa?— Cic  j§ead.  quett.  il.  23. 

•  Apud  Cicoronem  de  Knibiu,  ii.  13.  **Cyrenaici  philn- 
snphi  non  viderunt,  ut  ad  curaum.  equum;  ad  araudum 
bovpm;  ad  indagandum  canem:  sic  hominem  ad  duae  res, 
ut  ait  Arisioielos.  intelligendum  et  agendum,  eaae  natum. 
quaai  mortalem  deum." 

»  Plutarch,  Oftk$  Common  Oonctptiont  ^tke  ftsics. 
H  Cic.  ds  AVU.  Dear  lib.  38. 
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his  eggs  shall  always  be  chickens,  as  the  saying 
is :  we  most  therefore  strip  him  to  his  shirt  Let 
us  see  some  notable  examples  of  the  effects  of  his 
philosophy:  Posidonias  being  tormented  with 
a  disease  so  painful  as  made  him  writhe  his  arms 
and  gnash  his  teeth,  thought  he  sufficiently 
scorned  the  dolour,  by  crying  out  against  it: — 
^Tbou  mayst  do  thy  worst,  I  will  not  confess 
that  thou  art  an  evil.*'  *  He  was  as  sensible  of 
the  pain  as  my  footman,  but  he  made  a  bravado 
of  bridling  his  tongue,  at  least,  and  restraining 
it  within  the  laws  of  his  sect :  Re  succumbere 
non  aportebaif  verbis  glortantem^  "  It  did  not 
become  him,  that  spoke  so  big,  to  confess  his 
frailty  when  he  came  to  the  test'*  Arcesilas 
being  ill  of  the  gout,  and  Carneades,  who  had 
come  to  see  him,  going  away  troubled  at  his 
condition,  he  called  him  back,  and  showing  him 
his  feet  and  breast : — "  There  is  nothing  comes 
thence  hither,"  said  he.'  This  has  something 
a  better  grace,  for  he  feels  himself  in  pain,  and 
would  be  disengaged  from  it;  but  his  heart, 
notwithstanding,  is  not  conquered  nor  subdued 
by  it    The  other  stands  more  obstinately  to  his 

ertnt,  but,  I  fear,  rather  verbally  than  really.  And 
ionysius  Heracleotes,  affiicted  with  a  vehement 
smarting  in  his  eyes,  was  reduced  to  quit  these 
stoical  resolutions.^  But  even  though  knowledge 
^oald,  in  effect,  do  as  they  say,  and  could  blunt 
the  point,  and  dull  the  edge,  of  the  misfortunes 
that  attend  us,  what  does  she,  more  than  what 
i^orance  does  more  purely  and  evidently? — 
The  philosopher  Pyrrho,  being  at  sea  in  very 
great  danger,  by  reason  of  a  mighty  storm, 
presented  nothing  to  the  imitation  of  those  who 
were  with  him,  in  that  extremity,  but  a  hog 
they  had  on  board,  that  was  fearless  and  uncon- 
cerned at  the  tempest^  Philosophy,  when  she  has 
said  all  she  can,  refers  us  at  last'ip  the  example 
of  a  gladiator,  wrestler,  or  muleteer,  in  which 
sort  of  people  we  commonly  observe  much  less 
apprehension  of  death,  sense  of  pain,  and  other 
inconveniences,  and  more  of  endurance,  than 
ever  knowledge  furnished  any  one  withal,  that 
was  not  bom  and  bred  to  hardships  What  is 
the  cause  that  we  make  incisions,  and  cut  the 
tender  limbs  of  an  infant,  and  those  of  a  horse, 
more  easily  than  our  own — but  ignorance  only  1 
How  many  has  mere  force  of  imagination  made 
sick?  We  oflen  see  men  cause 
MuaaTby  themsel  ves  to  be  let  blood,  purged, 

imasiDtttion.  and  physicked,  to  be  cured  of  dis- 
eases they  only  feel  in  opinion.— 
When  real  infirmities  fail  us,  knowledge  lends 
us  her's :  that  colour,  that  complexion,  portend 
some  catarrhous  defiuxion:  this  hot  season 
threatens  us  wit!)  a  fever:  this  breach  in  the 
life-line  of  your  \ei\  hand  gives  you  notice  of 
some  near  and  dangerous  indisposition;  and  at 
last  she  roundly  attacks  health  itself;  saying, 
this  sprightluiess  and  vigour  of  youth  cannot 
continue  in  this  posture;  there  must  be  blood 


^  Cicero.  T\ue,  QvMt  li.  3Sw 


taken,  and  the  heat  abated,  lest  it  turn  a^inst 
yourself.  Compare  the  life  of  a  man  subjected 
to  such  imaginations,  to  that  of  a  labourer  that 
suffers  himself  to  be  led  by  his  natural  appetite, 
measuring  things  only  by  the  present  sense, 
without  knowledge,  and  without  prognostic, 
that  feels  no  pain  or  sickness,  but  when  he  is 
really  ill.  Whereas  the  other  has  the  stone  in 
his  soul,  before  he  has  it  in  his  bladder :  as  if  it 
were  not  time  enough  to  sutler  the  evil  when  it 
shall  come,  he  must  anticipate  it  by  fancy,  and 
run  to  meet  it 

What  I  say  of  physic  may  generally  serve  in 
example  for  all  other  sciences.  Thence  is  de^ 
rived  that  ancient  opinion  of  Ihe  philosophers* 
that  placed  the  sovereign  good  in  the  discovery 
of  the  weakness  of  our  judgment  My  igno- 
rance affords  me  as  much  occasion  of  hope  as  of 
fear;  and  having  no  other  rule  for  my  health 
than  that  of  the  examples  of  others,  and  of 
events  I  see  elsewhere  upon  the  like  occasion,  I 
find  of  all  sorts,  and  rely  upon  those  which  by 
comparison  are  most  favourable  to  me.  I  re- 
ceive health  with  open  arms,  free,  full  and  entire, 
and  by  so  much  the  more  whet  my  appetite  to 
enjoy  it,  by  how  much  it  is  at  present  less 
ordinary  and  more  rare:  so  far  am  I  from 
troubling  its  repose  and  sweetness  with  the  bit- 
terness of  a  new  and  constrained  manner  of 
living.  Beasts  sufficiently  show  us  how  much 
the  agitation  of  our  minds  brincru  infirmities 
and  diseases  upon  us.  That  which  is  told  us  of 
those  of  Brazil,  that  they  never  die  but  of  old 
age,  is  attributed  to  the  serenity  and  tranquillity 
of  the  air  they  live  in ;  but  I  rather  attribute  it 
to  the  serenity  and  tranquillity  of  th^ir  souls, 
free  from  all  passion,  thought,  or  employment, 
extended  or  unpleasin^,  a  people  that  pass  over 
their  lives  in  a  wonderful  simplicity  and  ig- 
norance, without  letters,  without  law,  without 
king,  or  any  manner  of  religion.  And  whence 
comes  that,  which  we  find  by  experience,  that 
the  heaviest  and  dullest  men  are  most  able,  and 
the  most  to  be  desired  in  amorous  performances; 
and  that  the  love  of  a  muleteer  oflen  renders 
itself  more  acceptable  than  that  of  a  gentleman, 
if  it  be  not  that  the  amtation  of  the  soul  in  the 
latter  disturbs  his  physical  ability,  dissolves  and 
tires  it,  as  it  also  ordinarily  troubles  and  tires 
itself.  What  puts  the  Soul  beside  itself,  and 
more  usually  throws  it  into  madness,  but  her 
own  promptness,  vigour,  and  agility,  and, 
finally,  her  own  proper  force?  Of  what  is  the 
most  subtle  folly  made,  but  of  the  most  subtle 
wisdom?  As  great  friendsljips  spring  from 
great  enmities,  and  vigorous  health  from  mortal 
diseases,  so  from  the  rare  and  vivid  agitations 
of  our  souls  proceed  the  most  wonderfiil  and 
most  distracted  fi-enzies ;  'tis  but  half  a  turn  of 
the  toe  from  the  one  to  the  other.  In  the 
actions  of  madmen  we  see  how  infinitely  mad- 
ness resembles  the  most  vigorous  operations  of 


•  Loeriiua,  fn  viU. 

•  Ttic  Sceptics. 
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the  soul.  Who  does  not  know  how  indiscerni- 
ble the  difiereiice  is  betwixt  folly  and  the 
sprightly  elevations  of  a  free  soul,  and  the 
effects  of  a  supreme  and  extraordinary  virtue? 
Plato  says  that  melancholy  persons  are  the 
most  capable  of  discipline,  and  tiie  most  excel- 
lent ;  and  accordingly  in  none  is  there  so  great 
a  propension  to  madness.  Great  wits  are  ruined 
by  their  own  proper  force  and  pliability :  into 
what  a  condition,  through  his  own  agitation 
and  promptness  of  fancy,  is  one  of  the  most 
judicious,- ingenious,  and  nearest  formed,  of 
any  other  Italian  poet,  to  the  air  of  the  an- 
cient and  true  poesy,  lately  fallen!  Has  he 
not  vast  obligation  to  this  vivacity  that  has 
destroyed  him?  to  this  light  that  has  blinded 
him?  to  this  exact  and  subtle  apprehension  of 
reason  that  has  put  him  beside  his  own?  to 
this  curious  and  laborious  search  after  sciences, 
that  has  reduced  him  to  imbecility?  and  to 
this  rare  aptitude  to  the  eiferciscs  df  the  soul, 
that  has  rendered  him  without  exercise  and 
without  soul  ?  I  was  more  angry,  if  possible, 
than  compassionate,  to  see  him  at  Ferrara  in  so 
pitiful  a  condition  surviving  himself,  forgetting 
tx>th  himself  and  his  works,  which,  without  his 
knowledge,  though  before  his  face,  have  been 
published  unformed  and  incorrect.' 

Would  you  have  a  man  healthy,  would  you 
have  him  regular,  and  in  a  steady  and  secure 
posture?  Muffle  him  up  in  the 
Stupidity  ac<  shadesof  stupidity  and  sloth.  We 
wiTr^iISd**^  ™"^^  *»  "^^^  ^«sts  to  be  made 
liealtii.  wise,  and  hoodwinked  before  we 

are  fit  to  be  led.  And  if  one  shall 
tell  me  that  the  advantage  of  having  a  cold 
and  dull  sense  of  pain  and  other  evils,  brings 
this  disadvantage  alon^  with  it,  to  render  us 
consequently  less  sensible  also  in  the  fruition  of 
good  and  pleasure,  this  is  true ;  but  tlie  misery 
of  our  condition  is  such  that  we  have  not  so 
much  to  enjoy  as  to  avoid,  and  that  the  ex- 
tremest  pleasure  does  not  affect  us  to  the  degree 
that  a  light  grief  does :  Segnius  homines  bona 
quam  tntUa  senliunt.^  We  are  not  so  sensible 
of  the  most  perfect  health  as  we  are  of  the 
least  sickness. 

Punglt 
In  cute  viz  summa  violatiim  placula  corpus; 
Quando  valere  nihil  quomguam  aiovet.    Hoc  juvat  onum, 
Ctuod  roe  non  torquet  latim.  aut  pen:  Cetera  qiiisquam 
Vix  queat  aut  MDum  ae«e,  aut  sentire  vaieutem.' 

**The  body  with  a  littla  itini;  it  ictiev'A, 
When  the  mogt  perfect  health  io  not  perceiv'd, 
This  only  pleases  me.  I  hat  spleen  nor  gout 
Neither  ofl&nd  my  side  nor  wrin^  my  Toot; 
Rxceptinf  these,  prarce  any  one  can'  tell. 
Or  e'er  observes,  when  he's  in  health  and  well/* 

Our  well-being  is  nothing  but  the  not  being  ill. 
Which  is  the  reason  why  that  sect  of  phUoso- 


1  Montaiff ne  here  refbrs  to  Tasso.  whom  he  saw  at  Ferrara 
in  November.  ]5rO,  confined  in  the  Hospital  of  Bt.  Anne, 
where  he  remained  firom  March.  1579,  till  July,  l5lEMi.  Curi- 
ously enough, Montaigne  does  not  mention  the  circumstance 
in  his  journey.  It  is  almost  equally  curious  that  Mr.  Cotton 
refers  his  reader  to  Arioeto.  instead  of  Tasso.  thouph  Ariosto 
was  5S  years  old  when  Montaigoe  came  into  tba  world. 


phera,  which  sets  the  greatest  value  upon  plea*] 
sure,  has  yet  fixed  it  chiefly  in  unconeciousnees  i 
of  pain.  To  be  freed  from  ill  is  the  greatest  I 
good  that  naan  can  hope  for  or  desire;  as  ^ 
EnniuB  says, 

Nimium  boni  est  coi  nihU  est  inali;«  | 

for  that  every  tickling  and  sting  which  are  ia 
certain  pleasures,  and  that  seem  to  raise  us  above 
simple  health  and  passiveness,  that  active, 
moving,  and,  I  know  not  how,  itching,  and 
biting  pleasure ;  even  that  very  pleasure  itself 
aims  at  nothing  but  insensibility  as  its  mark. 
The  appetite  that  carries  us  headlong  to  women's 
embraces  has  no  other  end  but  only  to  cure  the 
torment  of  our  ardent  and  furious  deeires,  and 
only  requires  to  be  glutted  and  laid  at  rest,  and 
delivered  from  the  lever.  And  so  of  the  rest 
I  say,  then,  that  if  simplicity  conducts  us  to  a 
state  free  from  evil,  she  leads  us  to  a  very  happy 
one  accoiding  to  our  condition.  And  yet  we 
are  not  to  imagine  it  so  stupid  an  inseusibility 
as  to  be  totally  without  sense ;  for  Grantor  had 
very  good  reason  to  controvert 
the  insensibility  of  £picurus,  if  ^^^  *"**?,L- 
fotmded  so  deep'that  the  very  first  jSJlbieSS 
attack  and  birth  of  evils  were  not  dcwraWe. 
to  be  perceived:  **I  do  not  ap- 
prove such  an  insensibility  as  is  neither  possible 
nor  to  be  dosired.  I  am  very  well  content  not 
to  be  sick ;  but  if  I  am,  I  would  know  that  I 
am  so;  and  if  a  caustic  be  applied,  or  incisions 
made  in  any  part,  I  would  feel  them."*  In 
truth,  whoever  would  take  away  the  knowledge 
and  sense  of  evil,  would  at  the  same  time  eradi- 
cate the  sense  of  pleasure,  and  finally  annihilate 
man  himself:  Istud  nihU  dolere  non  sine  magna 
mercede  contingil  immanUaiia  in  anuno,  #<«po- 
rw  in  ctirde*  **  An  insensibility  that  is  not  to 
be  purchased  but  at  the  price  of  inhumanity  in 
tlie  soul,  and  of  stupidity  of  the  body.**  Evil 
appertains  to  man  of  course.  Neither  is  pain 
always  to  be  avoided,  nor  pleasure  always 
pursued. 

'Tis  a  great  advantage  to  the  honour  of 
ignorance  that  knowledge  itself  tlirows  us  into 
its  arms,  when  she  finds  herself    j^^^^,^,,,^ 
puzzled  to  fortify  us  against  the     fe!!J*J!i  S^iISl 
weight  of  evil ;  she  is  constrained     ranee  to  scieea 
to  come  to  this  composition,  to    J*uri^Sf*fort"" 
give  us  the  reins,  and  permit  us     tuD«. 
to  fly  into  the  lap  of  the  other, 
and  to  shelter  ourselves  under  her  protection 
from  the  strokes  and  injuries  of  fortune.     For 
what  else  is  her  meaning  when  she  instructs  us 
to  divert  our  thoughts  from  the  ills  that  press 
upon  us,  and  entertain  them  with  the  meditation 
of  pleasures  past  and  gone;  to  comfort  our- 


«  Livy,  xzx.  31. 

a  Stephen  de  la  Bo(:tie,  in  the  Latin  satire  already  quoted. 
Book  i.  c.  27. 

•  jtpwi  Cicero,  de  Finib.  ii.  IX 

•  Cicero,  7We.  Qauu.  iii.  7. 

•  Id.  ib.  6.  r^  T 
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selves  in  present  afflictions  with  the  remem- 1 
brance  of  fled  delights,  and  to  call  to  our 
succour  a  vanished  satisfaction,  to  oppose  it  to 
the  discomfort  that  lies  heavy  upon  us?  2>vii- 
tiones  aigritudinum  in  avocatione  d  cogitanda 
molesiia,  et  rtvocatione  ad  ooniemplanda*  vo- 
Ittptates^fonit;^  ^he  directs  us  to  alleviate 
our  grief  and  pains  by  rejecting  unpleasant 
thoughts,  and  recalling  agreeable  ideas;"  if  it 
be  not  that  where  her  power  fails  she  woald 
supply  it  with  policy,  and  make  use  of  sleight 
of  hand  where  force  of  limbs  will  not  serve  her 
turn]  For  not  only  to  a  philosopher,  but  to 
any  man  in  his  right  wits,  when  he  has  upon 
bim  the  thirst  of  a  burning  fever,  what  satisfec- 
tioD  can  it  be  to  him  to  remember  the  pleasure 
he  took  in  drinking  Greek  wine  a  month  agol 
It  would  rather  omy  make  matters  worse  to 
him: 

Cbe  rieordarei  il  ben  doppia  la  noia.t 
"The  tiiinkinff  of  pleajure  doubles  trouble/* 

Of  the  same  stamp  is  this  other  counsel  that 
philoeophy  gives,  only  to  remember  the  happi- 
ness that  is  past,  and  to  forget  the  misadventures 
we  have  undergone :  as  if  we  had  the  science 
of  oblivion  in  our  own  power,  and  counsel, 
wherein  we  are  yet  no  mpre  to  seek. 

SuaTii  labonim  est  pneteritorum  memoria.* 
"Sweet  tt  tile  memory  of  by -gone  pain/* 


How  does  philosophy,  that  should  arm  me 
to  contend  with  fortune,  and  steel  my  courage 
to  trample  all  humkn  adversities  under  foot, 
arrive  to  this  degree  of  cowardice  to  make  me 
bide  my  head  at  this  rate,  and  save  myself  by 
these  pitiful  and  ridiculous  shifts?  For  the 
memory  represents  to  us  not  what  we  choose, 
but  what  she  pleases;  nay,  there  is  nothing 
that  so  much  imprints  anything  in  our  memory 
as  a  desire  to  forget  it  And  *tis  a  good  way 
to  retain  and  keep  anything  safe  in  the  soul  to 
solicit  her  to  lose  it  And  this  is  false:  Est 
tiivm  in  no^ts,  ut  et  adversa  quasi  perpetna 
Mvifme  obruamusj  et  secunda  jucunde  et 
sunitwr  meminerimus  ;*  *Mt  is  in  our  power 
to  bury,  as  it  were,  in  a  perpetual  oblivion  all 
adverse  aocideDtSi  and  to  retain  a  pleasant  and 
delightful  memory  of  oar  successes ;"  and  this 
IB  true :  Memini  etiam  qtut  nolo ;  oblivisci  non 
postttm  qucs  wdofi  **  I  do  also  remember  what 
I  would  not;  but  I  cannot  forget  what  I 
would.**  And  whose  counsel  is  Uiisl  His,* 
9m  M  umu  sapientem  woJUeri  sit  ausus;"^ 
"*  who  alone  dorst  profbas  himself  a  wise  man.' 

Q>ii  senos  homanum  ingenio  superavit,  et  omnee 
Prceiiunt,  stellaa  exorius  uti  Mhereue  8oI.« 

'*Wbo  fkom  aiankind  the  prize  of  knowledm  won. 
Aad  put  tlH  eun  out  Uke  tbe  rlaing  eun.*^ 


To  empty  and  disfumish  the  memory,  is  not 
this  the  true  way  to  ignorance  ? 

InefB  maiorum  remediuro  ignorautia  est* 
*'  Ignorance  le  bat  a  duH  remedy  for  evils.** 

We  find  several  other  like  precepts,  whereby  we 
are  permitted  to  borrow  frivolous  appearances 
from  the  vulgar,  where  we  find  the  strongest 
reason  will  not  answer  the  purpose,  provided 
they  administer  satisfaction  and  comfort  Where 
they  cannot  cure  the  wound,  they  are  content 
to  palliate  and  benumb  it  I  believe  they  will 
not  deny  this,  that  if  they  could  add  order  and 
constancy  in  a  state  of  life  tliat  could  maintain 
itself  in  ease  and  pleasure  by  some  debility  of 
judgment,  they  would  accept  it: 

Fotare.  et  spartrere  tforps 
Indpiam,  patiarque  vel  incoiisultua  haberi.^ 

"Give  me  to  drink,  and,  crown'd  witb  flowers,  despise 
Tbe  grave  disgrace  of  being  thougbt  unwise.** 

There  would  be  a  great  many  philosophers  of 
Lycas's  mind;  this  man,  being  otherwise  of 
very  regular  manners,  living  quietly  and  con- 
tentedly  in  his  family,  and  not  failing  in  any' 
office  of  his  duty,  either  towards  his  own  or 
strangers,  and  very  carefully  preserving  himself 
from  hurtful  things,  became,  nevertheless,  by 
some  distemper  in  his  brain,  possessed  with  a 
conceit  that  he  was  perpetually  in  the  theatre, 
a  spectator  of  the  finest  sights  and  the  best 
comedies  in  the  world ;  and  being  cured  by 
the  physicians  of  his  frenzy,  was  hardly  pre- 
vented from  endeavouring  by  suit  to  compel 
them  to  restore  him    again    to  his  pleasing 
imagination : 


lOicero.  TVse.  Qum.  ISL 

a  Ettripides,  qmtf  Cioer.  d$  ffaO.  U.  & 

*Ckmo,4»Ftm».i.n. 

•Id.ttLiL& 

*Bpicunia. 

iCiecro.itfn!pr«,U.3, 
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Pol  1  me  occidistis,  amici, 
Non  servsstis,  ait ;  cui  sic  extorta  voloptas, 
Et  demptus  per  vim  mentis  gratiseimus  error  :i> 

"  By  heaven  I  you*ve  killed  me,  fl-iends,  outriebt. 
And  not  preserved  me ;  since  my  dear  delight 
And  pleasing  error,  by  my  better  sense 
Unhappily  return'd,  is  banished  hence:** 

with  a  madness  like  that  of  Thrasylaus  the 
son  of  Pvthodorus,  who  made  himself  believe 
that  all  the  ships  that  weighed  anchor  from  the 
port  of  Pinsus,  and  that  came  into  the  haven, 
only  made  their  voyages  for  his  profit:  con- 
^tulating  them  upon  their  successful  naviga- 
tion, and  receiving  them  with  the  greatest  joy ; 
and  when  his  brother  Crito  causM  him  to  be 
restored  to  his  better  understanding,  he  infi- 
nitely regretted  that  sort  of  condition  wherein 
he  had  lived  with  so  much  delight  and  free 
from  all  anxiety  of  mind.^  *Tis  according  to 
the  old  Greek  verse,  that  **  there  is  a  great  deal 
of  convenience  in  not  being  over-wise :" 

•Bv  T^  ^fovOv  yap  foiihf  ^6t^9t  Bisf." 


•  LoereUus.  111.  1058. 

•  Seneca.  (Ed^ut.  lit  7. 
n  Horace,  J^ist  ii.  9. 138. 
n  Id.  ib. 

a  Athensns,  lii.    JBllan,  rar.  BUt.  Iv.  85,  where  tlit 
name  is  Thrasyllus. 
"  Bophodes,  in  AJaee  Mapye^ilpM,  vor.  5S4.  , 
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And  Ecclesiastes,*  **  In  much  wisdom  there  is 
much  sorro^v;*'  and  "Who  gets  wisdom  gets 
labour  and  trouble.** 

Even  that  to  which  philosophy  consents  in 
general,  that  last  remedy  which  she  applies  to 
all  sorts  of  necessities,  to  put  an  end  to  the  life 
we  are  not  able  to  endure.  Placet?  —  Pare, 
Non  placet? — Quacumque  vis,  exi* — Pungit 
dolor? —  Vel  fodiat  tane.  Si  nudut  eg,  da 
jugulum  {  sin  tectus  armis  VtUcaniU,  id  est  for' 
tUudine,  resiste i^  "Does  it  please"?  —  Obey  it 
Not  please! — Go  where  tliou  wilt.  Doea  grief 
prick  thee,  —  nay,  stab  thee.  —  If  thou  art 
naked,  present  thy  throat :  if  covered  with  the 
arms  of  Vulcan,  tliat  is  fortitude,  resist  it." 
And  this  word,  so  used  in  the  Greek  festivals, 
ant  bibat  aut  abeat,*  "either  drink  or  go,*' 
which  sounds  better  upon  the  tongue  of  a 
Gascon,'  who  naturally  changes  the  6  into  v, 
than  OQ  that  of  Cicero: 

Vivera  li  recte  npflcia.  deeede  peritis. 
Liuiati  satis,  edisii  vatii),  atque  hibitti ; 
Tempus  abire  tibi  est,  ne  poiiim  largiiis  equo 
Eideat,  et  pulset  laaciva  decentiua  etas.* 

"  If  to  live  well  and  ri^ht  ihou  dost  not  know, 
Give  way,  and  leave  thy  place  to  those  that  do. 
Thou'st  eaten,  drunk,  and  playM  to  thy  content, 
*Ti8  time  to  make  thy  parting  compliment, 
Lest  youth,  more  decent  in  their  fullics,  scoff 
The  nauseous  scene,  and  hiss  thee  reeling  off:** 

What  is  it  other  than  a  confession  of  his  impo- 
tency,  and  a  sending  back  not  only  to  ignorance, 
to  be  there  in  safety,  but  even  to  stupidity, 
insensibility,  and  non-entity  ? 

Demoeritum  poetquam  matura  vetustas 
Admonuit  memorem,  motus  languescere  mentis ; 
Sponte  sua  letbo  caput  obvius  obtulit  ipse.' 

•*8oou  aa,  tbroagb  age,  Democritus  did  find 
A  manifest  decadence  in  his  mind, 
He  thought  be  now  survived  to  his  own  wrong. 
And  went  to  meet  his  death,  that  stayed  too  long." 

Tis  what  Antisthenes  said,  "  That  a  man  should 
either  make  provision  of  sense  to  understand, 
or  of  a  halter  to  hang  himself;**"  and  what 
Chrysippus^  alleged  upon  this  saying  of  the 
poet  TyriBsuai 

"  Or  to  arrive  at  virtue  or  at  death:" 

and  Crates  said,  "That  love  would  be  cured 
How  !««» i.  to  ^y  hunger,  if  not  by  time;  and 
be^roT  whoever  disliked  these  two  re- 

medies, by  a  rope.'* »  That  Sex- 
tius,"  of  whom  both  Seneca  and  Plutarch  speak 
with  80  hifi^h  an  encomium,  having  applied  him- 
eelf,  all  other  tilings  set  aside,  to  the  study  of 


>l.  i& 

•  An  alteration  of  Seneca,  JS^t«c  70,  whose  words  are— 
"Placet?  — Vive.  Non  placet 7  —  licet  eo  leverti,  unde 
venisti." 

*  Cicero,  Tkse.  Q««s.  ii.  14. 

*  An  ap^ication  from  Cicero,  whose  words  are  these : 
*«  Mihi  qttidem  in  vitA  servanda  videtor  ilia  lex  que  in 
Gneeomm  conviviis  obtinetur."  kc    7V«c.  Qtuu.  v.  4. 

•  This  remark  upon  the  Gascon  pronunciation  (observes 
Mr.  CosteX  which  chooses  to  alter  b  into  v,  is  only  to  be 
applied  to  the  word  tibai,  otherwise  it  would  not  be  very 
properly  intended  bere :  because  if  the  *  in  tbs  word  mbt^ 


philosophy,  resolved  to  throw  himself  into  the 
sea,  seeing  the  progress  of  his  studies  too  tedious 
and  slow.  He  ran  to  find  death,  since  he 
could  not  overtake  knowledge.  These  are  the 
words  of  the  law  upon  the  subject:  "If  per- 
adventure  some  great  inconvenience  happen, 
for  which  there  is  no  remedy,  the  haven  is  near, 
and  a  man  may  save  himself  by  swimming  out 
of  his  body,  as  out  of  a  leaky  skiff;  for  'tis  the 
fear  of  dying,  and  not  the  love  of  life,  that  ties 
the  fool  to  his  body.** 

As  life  renders  itself  by  simplicitv  more  plea- 
sant, so  more  innocent  and  better,  aLo  it  renders 
it  as  I  was  saying  before:  **The  simple  and 
ignorant,**  says  St  Paul,  "raise  themselves 
up  to  heaven  and  take  possession  of  it;  and 
we,  with  all  our  knowledge,  plunge  ourselves 
into  the  internal  abyss.*'  I  am  neither  swayed 
by  Valentinian,*"  a  professed  enemy  to  all 
learning  and  letters,  nor  by  Licinius,  both 
Roman  emperors,  who  called  them  the  poison 
and  pest  of  all  political  government;  nor  by 
Mahomet,  who,  as  *ti8  said,  interdicted  all 
manner  of  learning  to  his  followers:  but  the 
example  of  the  great  Lycurgus,  and  his  autho- 
rity, with  the  reverence  of  the 
divine  Lacedfemonian  policy,  so  2i5nian*^poiicy 

Ct,  so  admirable,  and  so  long  without  lettere. 
ishing  in  virtue  and  happi- 
ness, without  any  institution  or  practice  of  let- 
ters, ought  certainly  to  be  of  very  great  weight. 
Such  as  return  from  the  new  world  discovered 
by  the  Spaniards  in  our  fathers' 
days,  testify  to   us  how  much    The  new 
more  honestly  and  regularljr  those    Jw  of*iIiSi- 
nations  live,  without  magistrate    trau. 
and  without  law,  than  ours  do, 
where  tliere  are  more  officers  and  lawyera  than 
there  are  of  other  sorts  of  men  and  business: 

Di  citUtorie  piene  et  di  liheltl, 
D'esamine  et  di  carte  di  procure, 
Hauno  le  mani  et  il  seiro.  et  gran  flwtalli 
Di  chiose,  di  consisli,  et  di  leilure : 
Per  cui  le  fttculta  de  pnverelli 
Non  Bono  niai  uelle  citti  sicure ; 
Han  no  dietro  et  dinanxi,  et  d'ambi  i  lati, 
Notai,  procuratori  e  avvocati.x 

*'  Their  bags  were  fUll  of  writs,  and  of  ciutiona. 
Of  process,  and  of  actions  and  arrests, 

Of  bills,  of  answers,  and  of  replications. 
In  courts  of  delegates,  and  of  requests, 

Togrieve  the  simple  sort  with  great  vexations: 
They  had  resorting  to  them  as  their  guests. 

Attending  on  their  circuit,  and  their  Journeys, 

ficriv'ners,  and  clerks,  and  lawyera.  and  attorneys." 

It  was  what  a  Roman  senator  of  the  latter  ages 
said,  that  their  predecessors' ^breath  stunk  of 


was  changed  into  v  it  would  mar  the  ccmstruction  which 
Montaigne  would  put,  aecording  to  Cicero,  upon  this 
phrase:  "Aut  bibat  aut  abeat." 

•  Hor.  F^t.  ii.  S.  313. 
f  Lucret.  iii.  1Q58. 

•  Plutarch,  OnUradUiwu  9f  tU  SMe  PkilMmUra. 

•  Id.  ib. 

w  Laertius,  in  vUA. 

"  The  Pythagorean,  who  Is  also  frequently  refemd  to  by 
Seneca. 

u  Ariosto,  GsiU.  14,  mmu. 
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gnrliCf  but  their  Btomachs  were  perfumed  with 
a  good  conscieuce :  ^  and  that,  on  the  contrary, 
those  of  his  time  were  all  sweet  odour  without, 
but  stunk  within  of  all  sorts  of  vices;  that  is  to 
say,  as  I  interpret  it,  that  they  abounded  with 
learning  and  eloquence,  but  were  very  defective 
in  moral  honesty.  Incivility,  ignorance,  sim- 
plicity, roughness,  are  the  natural  companions 
of  innocence:  curiosity,  subtlety,  knowledge, 
bring  malice  in  their  train :  humdity,  fear,  obe- 
dience, and  af&bility,  which  are  the  principal 
things  that  support  and  maintain  human  society, 
require  an  empty  and  docile  soul,  and  little  pre- 
suming upon  itself.  Christians  have  a  particular 
knowledge,  liow  natural  and  original  an  evil 

curiosity  is  in  man;  the  thirst 
«f  d"'  ?f  knowledge,  and  the  desire  to 
prtde.  become  more  wise,  was  the  first 

ruin  of  man,  and  the  way  by 
which  he  precipitated  himself  into  eternal 
damnation.  Pride  was  his  ruin  and  corruption. 
Tis  pride  that  diverts  him  from  the  common  path, 
and  makes  him  embrace  novelties,  and  rather 
choose  to  be  head  of  a  troop,  lost  and  wander- 
ing in  the  path  of  error :  to  be  a  master  and  a 
teacher  of  lies,  than  to  be  a  disciple  in  the  school 
of  truth,  sufiering  himself  to  be  led  and  guided 
by  tlie  hand  of  another,  in  the  right  and  beaten 
mad.  *Tis  perad venture,  the  meaning  of  this 
old  Greek  saying,  that  superstition  follows  pride, 
and  obeys  it  as  if  it  were  a  father :  17  6itotiair 
l»ona  xcC^aatrp  oarpfr  fw  tv^  arft^ftot.'  Ah! 
presumption,  how  much  dost  thou  hinder  us ! 

After  that  Socrates  was  told  that  the  god  of 
wisdom  had  assigned  to  him  the  title  of  sage, 
he  was  astonished  at  it,  and,  searching  and 
examining  himself  throughout,  could  find  no 
tbundation  for  this  divine  judgment.  He  knew 
others  as  just,  temperate,  valiant,  and  learned, 
as  himself;  and  more  eloquent,  more  handsome, 
and  more  profitable  to  their  country  than  he. 
At  last  he  concluded  that  he  was  not  distin- 
guished irom  others,  nor  wise,  but  only  because 
he  did  not  think  himself  so ;  and  that  his  God 
considered  the  opinion  of  knowledge  and  wis- 
dom as  a  singular  absurdity  in  man ;  and  that 
bi4  best  doctrine  was  the  doctrine  of  ignorance, 
and  simplicity  his  best  wisdom."  The  sacred 
Word  declares  those  miserable  among  us  who 
have  an  opinion  of  themselves :  *'  Dust  and 
ashes,*^  says  it  to  such,  **  what  hast  thou  where- 
in to  glority  thyseJf  1"  And,  in  anotlier  place, 
••God  has  made  man  lik^  unto  a  shadow,"  of 
wIkmii  who  can  judge,  when  by  removing  the 
liRht  it  shall  be  vanished  ?  Man  is  a  thing  of 
nothing. 

Our  force  is  so  far  from  being  able  to  com- 
prehend the  divine  height,  that,  of  the  works  of 
our  Creator,  those  best  bear  his  mark,  and  are 


'  A  remark  of  Varro.  which  may  be  teej 
cellum  at  Um  won!  C^e. 

*  SneratM.  mpud  StotiQuiii.  Serwt.  liii. 

*  plato,  Jiptloffffor  SoertUt.  , 


io  Nonius  Mar- 


with  better  title  his,  which  we  the  least  under- 
stand.   To  meet  with  an  incredible  thing  is  an 
occasion  to  Christians  to  believe;  and  it  is  so 
much  the  more  according  to  reason,  by  how 
much  it  is  against  human  reason. 
If  it  were  according  to  reason,  it  Too  carious  an 
would  be  no  more  a  miracle ;  and  ^W*^^  *"'**  *** 
if  it  were  according  to  example,   iJVo"be"con" 
it  would  be  no  longer  a  singular  dcmnwi. 
thing.     Melius  scUur  Deus  ne- 
sciendo:*  **God  is  better  known  by  not  knowing 
him,"  says  St.  Austin :  and  Tacitus,^  Sanctiut 
est  ac  reverentius  de  actis  Deorum  credere^ 
quam  scire  ,*  **  it  is  more  iioly  and  reverent  to 
believe  the  works  of  God  than  to  know  them;" 
and  Plato  thinks  there  is  something  of  impiety 
in  inquiring  too  curiously  into  Grod,  the  world, 
and  the  first  causes  of  things:  Alqiie  ilium  ^ict* 
detn  parentem  hvjus  universitatis  invenire,  dif- 
ficile ;  et  auum  jam  in  venem,  indicare  in 
vulgus^  nejus  :*  ''  to  find  out  the  parent  of  thQ 
world  is  very  difficult ;  and  when 
found  out,  to  reveal  him  to  the  What  our  no- 
vulgar    is    sin,"    says    Cicera   nie'^LilS 
We  talk  indeed  of  power,  truth,  amount  to. 
justice;   which  are  words  that 
signify  some  great  thing;  but  that  thing  we 
neither  see  nor  conceive  at  all.    We  say  that 
God  fears,  that  God  is  angry,  that  God  loves, 
Immortalia  mortali  sermone  notantea  :^ 
"Giving  to  thing!  immortal  mortal  names :*' 

These  are  All  agitations  and  emotions  that  can- 
not be  in  God,  according  to  our  form,  nor  can 
we  imagine  them,  according  to  his.  It  only 
belongs  to  God  to  know  himself,  and  to  interpret 
his  own  works;  and  he  does  it  in  our  lan- 
guage, going  out  of  himself^  to  stoop  to  us  who 
grovel  upon  the  earth.  How  can  prudence, 
which  is  the  choice  between  good  and  evil,  be 
properly  attribute^  to  him  whom  no  evil  can 
touch  ?  How  can  reason  and  intelligence,  which 
we  make  use  of,  to  arrive  by  obscure  at  appa^ 
rent  things ;  seeing  that  nothing  is  obscure  to 
him?  How  justice,  which  distributes  to  every 
one  what  appertains  to  him,  a  thing  be^t  by 
the  society  and  community  of  men,  how  is  that 
in  Godi  How  temperance,  which  is  the  mo- 
deration of  corporal  pleasures,  that  have  no 
place  in  the  Divinity  I  Fortitude  to  support 
pain,  labour,  and  dangers,  as  little  appertains 
to  him  as  the  rest ;  these  three  things  have  no 
access  to  him."'  For  which  reason  Aristotle^ 
holds  him  equally  exempt  from  virtue  and  vice: 
Neque  gratia,  neque  ira  teneri  potest  ,*  qtutd 
qtuB  talia  essent,  imbecilla  essenl  omnia.^  **  H^ 
can  neither  be  afiected  with  favour  nor  indib^- 
nation,  because  both  these  are  tlie  efibcts  df 
frailty." 


•  Cicero,  translation  of  the  TUhmu  of  Plato,  c  8. 
T  Lucret.  ▼.  123. 

a  Cicero,  de  JfaL  Deerum.  iii.  15. 

•  Ethics,  Tli.  1. 

»C'Kno,  d$MkLDtorA.n.  ^  t 
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The  participatioD  we  have  in  the  koowledge 

of  truth,  Biich  aa  it  is*  is  not  ac- 

^^^1^1    quired  by  our  own  foree:  (Sod 

our  knowladlgc      J»  at   •     ^.i       •  *  j 

of  the  truth.  has  sufficient^  given  us  to  under- 
stand that,  by  the  witnesses  he 
has  chosen  out  of  the  common  people,  simple  and 
ignorant  men,  that  he  has  been  pleased  to  employ 
to  instruct  us  in  his  admirable  secrets.  Our  &illi 
is  not  of  our  own  acquiring;  'tis  purely  the  gift 
of  another's  bounty:  ?tis  not  by  meditation,  or 
by  virtue  of  our  own  understanding,  that  we 
have  acquired  our  religion,  but  by  Kireign  au- 
thority and  command;  wherein  the  imbecility 
of  our  own  judgment  does  more  assist  us  than 
any  force  of  it;  and  our  blindness  more  than 
our  clearness  of  sight :  'tis  more  by  the  media- 
tion of  our  ignorance  than  of  our  knowledge 
that  we  know  any  thing  of  the  divine  wisdom. 
'Tis  no  wonder  if  our  natural  and  earthly  parts 
cannot  conceive  that  supernatural  and  heavenly 
knowledjre :  let  us  bring  nothing  of  our  own, 
but  obedience  and  subjection ;  for,  as  it  is  writ- 
ten, **I  will  destroy  the  wisdom  of  the  wise, 
and  will  bring  to  nothing  the  understanding  of 
the  prudent  Where. is  Uie  wise?  Where  is  the 
scribe  ?  Where  is  the  disputer  of  this  world  ? 
Hath  not  God  made  foolish  the  wisdom  of  this 
world  ?  For  after  that,  in  the  wisdom  of  God, 
the  world  knew  not  God,  it  pleased  God  by  the 
foolishness  of  preaching  to  save  them  that  be- 
iieve." » 

Finally,  should  I  examine  whether  it  be  in 
the  power  of  man  to  find  out  that  which  he 
seeks  and  if  that  quest,  wherein  he  has  busied 
himself  so  many  ages,  has  enriched  him  with 
any  new  force,  or  any  solid  truth;  I  believe  he 
will  confess,  if  he  speaks  from  his  conscience, 
I  that  all  he  has  got  by  so  long  inquiry  is  only 
'  to  have  learned  to  know  his  own  weakness. 
We  have  only  by  a  long  study  confirmed  and 
verified  the  oaiural  ignorance  we  were  in 
before.  The  same  has  fidlen  out  to  men  truly 
wise,  which  befals  the  ears  of  corn ;  they  shoot 
and  raise  their  heads  hi^h  and  pert,  whilst 
empty ;  but  when  full  ana  swelled  with  grain 
in  maturity,  begin  to  flag  and  droop.  So  men, 
having  tried  and  sounded  all  things,  and  having 
found  in  that  mass  of  knowledge,  and  provision 
of  so  many  various  thin^  nothing  solid  and 
firm,  and  nothmg  but  vanity,  have  quitted  their 
presumption,  and  acknowledged  their  natural 
condition.  'Tis  what  Velleius  reproaches  Gotta 
withal  and  Cicero,  *'  that  they  had  learned  of 
Philo,  that  they  had  learned  nothing."  '  Phe- 
recydes,  one  of  the  seven  sages,  writing  to  Thales 
upon  his  death-bed ;  «« 1  have,"  said  he,  **  given 
order  to  my  people,  after  my  interment,  to  carry 


)  Corinthians,  1.  19. 

•  Cicero,  dt  MU.  Dear.  J.  17. 

•  Laertiat,  in  vitu, 
«  Soermtet.    Cicero,  Jiead.  i.  4.    In  the  edition  of  1588, 

After  "  the  wiaeet  man  ihot  ever  was,"  Montaisne  added, 
**  and  who  nev(>r  laid  a  thing  which  more  entitled  him  to 
Che  distinction  than  this." 

•  Cicero,  JSetid.  i.  12. 

•  The  reader  will  have  some  diflleultf  in  fioding  muj  thing 


my  writings  to  thee.  If  they  please  thee  and 
the  other  sages,  publish ;  if  not,  suppress  them. 
They  contain  no  certainty  with  which  I  myself 
am  satisfied.  Neither  do  I  pretend  to  know  die 
truth,  or  to  attain  to  it  1  rather  open  than 
discover  thinffa"'  The  wisest  man  that  ever 
was,  being  asKed  what  he  knew,  made  answer, 
"He  knew  this  that  he  knew  nothing."*  By 
which  he  verified  what  has  been  said,  that  the 
greatest  part  of  what  we  know  is  the  least  of 
what  we  do  not;  that  is  to  say,  that  even  what 
we  think  we  know  is  but  a  piece,  and  a  very 
little  one,  of  our  ignorance.  vVe  know  thingis 
in  dreams,  says  Plato,  and  are  ignorant  of  them 
in  truth.  Omnes  pene  veierew,  nihil  cognosci, 
nihil  percipi,  nihil  sciri  po$9e  dixerunt ;  an- 
gustos  spnjtts,  imbeciiles  antmos,  brevia  curri- 
cvda  vita.*  "Almost  all  the  ancients  have 
declared  that  there  is  nothing  to  be  known, 
nothing  to  be  perceived  or  understood :  the 
senses  are  too  limited,  men's  minds  too  weak, 
and  the  course  of  life  too  short."  And  of  Cicero 
himself,  who  stood  indebted  to  his  learning  for 
all  he  was  worth,  Valerius  says,*  "  That  he  began 
to  disrelish  letters  in  his  old  age ;  and  wheo  at 
his  studies,  it  was  with  great  independency  upon 
any  one  part^ ;  following  what  he  thought  pro- 
bable, now  m  one  sect,  and  then  in  another, 
evermore  wavering  under  the  doubts  of  the 
academy."  Dicendum  est,  sed  ita  ul  nihil 
afirmem,  quaram  omnia^  dtUntans  pUrumque^ 
et  mihi  diffidensl'  <*  SomethiD|[  I  must  say,  but 
so  as  to  affirm  nothing:  I  inquire  into  ail 
things,  but  for  the  most  part  in  doubt  and 
distrust  of  myselK" 

I  should  have  too  fiiir  a  game  should  I  coo- 
sider  man  in  his  common  way  of  living  and  in 
gross;  yet  I  might  do  it  by  his  own  rule,  who 
judges  trutli  not  by  weight,  but  by  the  number 
of  votes.     Let  us  set  the  people  aside, 

Qui  vifilans  stertit, 

Mortua  cui  viu  est  props  Jam,  vivo  atque  videnti  ;• 

'*  Half  of  hin  lifb  by  lazy  sleep's  possessM, 
And  wlien  awake  his  soul  but  nods  at  bett^ 

who  neither  foel  nor  judge,  and  let  most  of  their 
natural  faculties  lie  idle :  I  will 
take  man  in  his  highest  ground.   ^^^^ 
Let  us  consider  him  in  that  little  tbe  greatest 
number  of  men,  excellent  and  **"'.""|3?*^ 
culled  out  from  the  rest,  who,   Iiidy°andart. 
having  been  endowed  with  a  re- 
markable and  particular  natural  force,  have 
moreover  hardened  and   whetted  it  by  care, 
study,  and  art,  and  raised  it  to  the  highest  pitch 
of  wisdom  to  which  it  can  possibly  arrive,    l^hey 
have  adjusted  their  souls  to  all  ways  and  all 


of  the  sort  sUted  in  Valerius  Maximiis.  M.  de  la  Monnoy« 
suggests  that  Montaigne  was  led  into  the  mistake  by  some 
incorrect  passage  in  the  old  editions  of  this  author,  but  Bar- 
beyrac  shows  that  this  pasiage  had  already  deceived  John 
of  Salisbury  (Po/tcrst.  viii.  13.}.  from  whom  Monuigne 
probably  contented  himself  with  translating,  without  re- 
ferring to  the  original  at  all. 

1  Cicero,  de  Diviuat.  ii.  3. 

•  Lucret.  iii.  lOtfl,  1099. 
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biases;  have  propped  and  supported  them  with 
all  foreign  helps  proper  for  them,  and  enriched 
and  adorned  them  with  all  the^  could  borrow 
for  their  advantage,  both  withm  and  without 
the  world :  'tis  in  these  is  placed  the  utmost  and 
most  supreme  height  to  which  human  nature 
can  attain.  They  have  regulated  the  world 
with  policies  and  laws.  They  have  instructed 
it  with  arts  and  sciences,  and  by  the  example 
of  their  admirable  manners.  I  shall  make 
account  of  none  but«such  men  as  these,  their 
testimony,  and  experience.  Let  us  examine 
how  &r  they  have  proceeded,  and  where  they 
stopped.  The  errors  and  defects  that  we  shall 
fina  amongst  these  men  the  world  may  boldly 
avow  as  their  own. 

Whoever  goes  in  search  of  any  thing  must 
come  to  this,  either  to  say  that  he  has  found  it, 
or  that  it  is  not  to  be  found,  or  that  he  is  yet 

npon  the  search.  All  philosophy 
AtriSS  iJto  '  ^  divided  into  these  three  kinds ; 
three  kinda.        her  design  is  to  seek  out  truth, 

knowledge,  and  certainty.  The 
Peripatetics,  Epicureans,  Stoics,  and  others, 
have  thought  they  have  fi>und  it  These  estob- 
lisbed  the  sciences  we  have,  and  have  treated  of 
them  as  of  certain  knowledge.  Clitomachus, 
Cameades,  and  tlie  Academics,  have  despaired 
in  their  search,  and  concluded  that  truth  could 
not  be  conceived  by  our  understandings.  The 
result  of  these  is  weakness  and  human  igno- 
rance. This  sect  has  had  the  most  and  the 
most  noble  fbllowers.  Pyriho,  and  other  scep- 
tics or  epechists,  whose  dogmas  are  held  by 
many  of  the  ancients  to  be  taken  from  Homer, 
the  seven  sages,  and  from  Archilochus  and 
Euripides,  and  to  whose  number  these  are 
added,  2^no,  Democritus,  and  Zenophanes,  say 
that  they  are  vet  upon  the  enquiry  after  trutli. 
These  conclude  that  the  others,  who  think  they 
bave  found  it  out,  are  infinitely  deceived  ;  and 
that  it  is  too  daring  a  vanity  in  the  second  sort 
to  determine  that  numan  reason  is  not  able  to 
attain  unto  it;  for  this  establishing  a  standard 
of  bur  power,  to  know  and  judge  toe  difficulty 
of  things,  is  a  great  and  extreme  knowledge, 
of  which  they  doubt  whether  a  man  is  capable : ' 

Nil  ttirf  d  qnis  iHrtat,  id  qvoque  neadi 
Ad  tdri  poant  quo  m  nil  Mira  fktetur.* 

**  He  that  njra  nothing  can  be  known,  o'artlirowe 
His  own  o|iioion,  fbr  lie  noUiiof  knows, 
80  knows  not  that." 

The  ignorance  that  knows  itself  judges  and 
oondemns  itself,  is  not  an  absolute  ignorance  : 
to  be  such,  it  must  be  ignorant  of  itself;  so  that 
the  profession  of  the  l^rrhonians  is  to  waver, 
doubt,  and  enquire,  not  to  make  themselves 
nre  of,  or  responsible  to  themselves  for  anj 
thing.    Of  ithe  three  actions  of  the  soul,  imagi- 


dbtive,  appetitive,  and  consentive,  they  receive 
the  two  first;  the  last  they  kept  ambiguous, 
without  inclination  or  approbation,  either  of 
one  thuag  or  another,  so  light  as  it  i&  Zeno 
represented  the  motion  of  his  imagination  upon 
these  divisions  of  the  faculties  of  Sie  soul  thus: 
^  An  open  and  expanded  hand  signified  appear- 
ance ;  a  hand  half  shut,  and  the  fingers  a  little 
bending,  consent ;  a  clenched  fist,  comprehen- 
sion ;  when  with  the  lefl  he  yet  thrust  the  ri^ht 
fist  closer,  knowledge."*  Now  this  situation 
of  their  judgment  upright  and  inflexible,  receiv- 
ing all  objects  without  application  or  consent, 
leads  them  to  their  ataras^,  which  is  a  peace- 
able condition  of  life,  temperate,  and  exempt 
from  the  agitations  we  receive  by  the  impres- 
sion of  opinion  and  knowledge  that  we  think 
we  have  of  things:  whence  spring  fear, 
avarice,  envy,  immoderate  desires,  ambition, 
pride,  superstition,  love  of  novelty,  rebellion, 
disobedience,  obstinacy,  and  the  greatest  part 
of  bodily  ills;  nay,  and  by  that  they  are  ex- 
empt from  the  jealousy  of  their  discipline :  fiir 
they  debate  af)er  a  very  gentle  manner ;  they 
fear  no  requital  in  their  disputes;  when  they 
affirm  that  heavy  things  descend  jj^  ,^.  ^ 
they  would  be  sorry  to  be  believed,  tua^nie  of 
and  love  to  be  contradicted,  to  jndgment  the 
engender  dotibt  and  suspense  of  ^^SwimL 
inc^ment,  which  is  their  end. 
They  only  put  forward  their  propositions  ta 
.contend  with  those  they  think  we  nave  in  our 
belief.  If  you  take  their  arguments,  thev  will 
as  readily  maintain  the  contrary:  'tis  all  one 
to  them,  they  have  no  choice.  If  you  maintain 
that  snow  is  black,  they  wOl  argue  on  the 
contrary  that  it  is  white ;  if  Ton  say  it  is  nei- 
ther the  one  nor  the  other,  they  will  maintain 
that  it  is  both.  If  you  hold,  of  certain  judg- 
ment, that  you  know  nothing,  they  will  main- 
tain that  yc«i  da  Yea,  and  if  by  an  affirmative 
axiom  you  assure  them  that  yoa  doubt,  they 
will  argue  against  you  that  you  doubt  not;  or 
that  you  cannot  judge  and  determine  thatyov 
doubt>  And  by  this  extremity  of  doubt,  which 
jusUes  itself,  they  separate  and  divide  themselves 
from  many  opinions,  even  of  those  they  bave 
several  ways  maintained,  both  concerning  doubt 
and  ignorance.  ^  Why  shall  not  they  be  al- 
lowed to  doubt,"  say  they,  **93  well  as  the 
dogmatists,  one  of  whom  says  green,  another 
yellow  1  Can  any  thing  be  proposed  to  us  to 
grant,  or  deny,  which  it  shall  not  be  permitted 
to  consider  as  ambiguous  ?"  And  where  others 
are  carried  away,  either  by  the  custom  of  their 
country,  or  by  the  instruction  of  parents,  or  by 
accident,  as  by  a  tempest,  without  judgment 
and  without  choice,  nay,  and  for  the  most 
part  before  the  age  of  discretion,  to  such 
and  such  an  opinion,  to  the  sect  whether  Stoio 


» In  this  veiy  style  does  Sextos  Emph-iciis,  the  Ihnoos    the  other  sceptle.   The  first  afllr%tfasy  hmw  llmnd  the 
ryrmomsn,  from  whom  Montaifne  has  uken  many  tbinis,  1  truth,  the  next  declare  it  to  be  abovv  our  oooipraheaaios, 
■*n  his  treatise  of  the  Pyrrhonian  hypothesis ;  and  iofors.    snd  the  others  are  stiU  in  quest  of  It. 
■•  nnntaif  no  d<M,  tliat  there  are  three  general  methods  of  1      «  Lueret.  iv.  470. 
RhUfMopbiMiig.  Ibe  oii«  dogmatk:,  the  oclMr  academic,  and  j     •  Cicero,  Jtesd,  ii.  47.  r^  1 
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or  Epicurean,  with  which  they  are  prep09-l 
seased,  enslaved,  and  fast  bound,  as  to  a  thing 
they  cannot  forsake:  Ad  quamcumque  disci- 
plinam^  velut  tempeMtalet  delfili,  ad  eam^  tan- 
quam  ad  saxum,  adfuerescunt ;  ^  '*  every  one 
cleaves  to  the  doctrine  he  has  happened  upon, 
as  to  a  rock  against  which  he  has  been  thrown 
by  tempest;*'  why  shall  not  these  likewise  be 
permitted  to  maintain  their  liberty,  and  consider 
things  without  obligation  or  slavery  1  hoc 
Hbenores  et  solutiores,  qmd  Integra  iUtM  est 
judicandi  potestas:^  "m  this  more  uncon- 
strained and  free,  because  they  have  the  greater 
power  of  judging/'  Is  it  not  of  some  advantage 
to  be  disengaged  from  the  necessity  that  cum 
others?  Is  it  not  better  to  remain  in  suspense 
than  to  entangle  oneVself  in  the  innumerable 
errors  that  human  fancy  has  produced  ?  Is  it  not 
much  better  to  suspend  one's  persuasion  than  to 
intermeddle  with  these  wrangling  and  seditious 
divisions:  "What  shall  I  choose  1"  "What 
you  please,  provided  you  will  choose."*  A 
very. foolish  answer;  but  such  a  one,  neverthe- 
less,, as  all  dogmatism  seems  to  point  at,  and 
by  which  we  are  not  permitted  to  be  ignorant 
of  what  we  are  ignorant  of. 

Take  the  most  eminent  side,  that  of  the  great- 
est reputation ;  it  will  never  be  so  sure  that  you 
shall  not  be  forced  to  attack  and  contend  with 
a  hundred  and  a  hundred  adversaries  to  defend 
it  Is  it  not  better  to  keep  out  of  this  hurlj- 
burlyl  You  are-  permitted  to  embrace  Aris- 
totle's opinions  of  the  immortality  of  the  soul 
with  as  much  zeal  as  your  honour  and  life,  and 
to  give  the  lie  to  Plato  thereupon,  and  shall 
they  be  interdicted  to  doubt  him  1  If  it  be  law- 
ful for  Panstius*  to  maintain  his  opinion  about 
augury,  dreams,  oracles,  vaticinations,  of  which 
the  Stoics  made  no  doubt  at  all ;  why  may  not 
a  wise  man  dare  to  do  the  same  in  all  things 
that  he  dared  to  do  in  those  he  had  learned  of 
his  masters,  established  by  the  common  consent 
of  the  school,  whereof  he  is  a  professor  and  a 
member?  If  it  be  a  child  that  judges,  he  knows 
not  what  it  is ;  if  a  wise  man,  he  is  prepossessed. 
They  have  reserved  for  themselves  a  marvellous 
advantage  in  battle,  having  eased  themselves  of 
the  care  of  defence.  If  you  strike  them,  they 
care  not,  provided  they  strike  too,  and  they  turn 
every  thing  to  their  own  use.  If  they  over^ 
come,  your  argument  is  lame ;  if  you,  theirs ; 
if  they  fall  short,  they  verify  ignorance ;  if  you 
iall  short,  you  do  it ;  if  they  prove  that  nothing 
is  known,  'tis  well ;  if  they  cannot  prove  it,  'tis 
also  well:  Ut  quum  in  eadem  re  paria  con- 
trariis  in  partibus  momenta  inveniuntur^faci- 
lius  ab  utraque  parte  assensio  tuatineatur:^ 
"  That  when  like  sentiments  happen  pro  and 
con  in  the  same  thing,  the  assent  may  on 
both  sides  be  more  easily  suspended."    And 


1  Cioero,  Jtcai.  if.  3. 

«  M.  ib.  ii. 

a  id.  ib.  il  43. 

«  Momaifne  oontiaoM  to  quote  Cimro,  j§Md,  ii. 


they  make  account  to  find  out,  with  much 
greater  facility,  why  a  thing  is  false,  than  why 
tis  true ;  that  which  is  not,  than  tliat  which  is ; 
and  what  tliey  do  not  believe,  than  what  they 
do.  Their  way  of  speaking  is : — 
"I  assert  nothing;  it  is  no  more  ^e*^"  te° 
so  than  so,  or  than  neither  one  pyrrhoaiaos. 
nor  t'other:  I  understand  it  not 
Appearances  are  every  where  equal :  the  law 
of  speaking,  pro  or  con^  is  the  same.  Nothing 
seems  true,  that  may  not  seem  false."  Their 
sacramental  word  is  ifdzoh  that  is  to  eay,  "I 
hold,  I  stir  not"  This  is  the  burden  of  their 
song,  and  others  of  like  stuff  The  efiect  of 
which  is  a  pure,  entire,,  perfect,  and  absolute 
suspension  of  judgment^  They  make  use  of 
their  reason  to  inquire  and  debate,  but  not  to 
fix  and  detennine.  Whoever  shall  imagine  a 
perpetual  confession  of  ignorance,  a  judgment 
without  bias,  propension,  or  inclination,  upon 
any  occasion  whatever,  conceives  a  true  idea  of 
Pyrrhonism.  I  express  this  fancy  as  well  as  I 
can,  by  reason  that  many  find  it  Iiard  to  con- 
ceive, and  the  authors  themselves  represent  it  a 
little  variously  and  obscurely. 

As  to  what  concerns  the  actions  of  life,  they 
are  in  this  of  the  common  fashion. 
They  yield  and  give  up  themselves  ifSfa"""*' 
to  their  natural  inclinations,*  to  the 
power  and  impulse  of  passions,  to  the  constitu- 
tion of  laws  and  customs,  and  to  the  tradition  of 
arts ;  Non  enim  nos  Deus  ista  scire^  sed  tan- 
tummodo  uli  voluiL''    "  For  God   would  not 
have  us  know,  but  only  use  those  things." 
They  suffer  their  ordinary  actions  to  be  guided 
by  those  things,  without  any  dispute  or  judg- 
ment   For  which  reason  I  cannot  consent  to 
what  is  said  of  Pyrrho,  by  thoise*  who  represent 
him  heavy  and  immovable,  leading  a  kind  of 
savage  and  unsociable  life,  standing  the  justle 
of  carts,  going  upon  the  edge  of  precipices,  and 
refusing  to  accommodate  himself  to  the  laws. 
This  is  to  enhance  upon  his  discipline :  he  would 
never  make  himself  a  stock  or  a  stone,  he  would 
show  himself  a  living  man,  discoursing,  reason- 
ing, enjoying  all  reasonable  conveniences  and 
pleasures,  employing  and  making  use  of  all  hia 
corporal  and  spiritual  faculties  in  rule  and  rea- 
son.   The  fantastic,  imaginary,  and  false  pri- 
vileges that  man  had  usurped  of  lording  it, 
ordaining,  and    establishing,  he    has    utterly 
(]uitted  and  renounced.  Yet  there 
is  no  sect  but  is  constrained  to  ^*^*^"y 
permit  her  sage  to  follow  several  {„  iffe^^rp- 
things  not   comprehended,  per-  pearances. 
ceived,  or  consented  to,  if  he 
means  to  live.   And  if  he  goes  to  sea,  he  follows 
that  design,  not  knowing  whether  his  voyage 
shall  be  successful  or  no ;  and  only  insists  upon 
the  tightness  of  the  vessel,  the  experience  of  the 


»  Cioero,  Aead,  i.  19. 

•  So  flextus  Empirieafl  declares  ezpreesly,  and  ia  to  many 
words.    Pgrrk.  HjfpoU  t.  6. 
1  Cicero,  ds  Diviti.  i.  18.  , 

"J^vrtiua,  Lucia  d,  Aulua  Oelliua,  and  oUian. 
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pilot,  and  the  convenience  of  the  season,  and 
such  probable  circumstances ;  after  which  he  is 
bound  to  go,  and  suffer  himself  to  be  governed 
by  appearances,  provided  there  be  no  express 
and  manifest  contrariety  in  them.    He  has  a 
body,  he  haa  a  soul ;  the  senses  pu^i  them,  the 
mind  spurs  them  on.     And  although  he  does  not 
find  in  himself  this  proper  and  singular  sign  of 
judging,  and  that  he  perceives  that  he  ought 
not  to  engage  his  consent,  considering  that  there 
may  be  some  false,  equal  to  the^  true,  appeai<- 
ances,  yet  does  he  not,  for  all  that,  fail  of^  car- 
rying on  the  oflSces  of  his  life  with  great  liberty 
and  convenience.    How  many  arts  are  therfe 
that  profess  to  consist  more  in  conjecture  than 
knowledge ;  that  decide  not  on  true  and  false, 
and  only  follow  that  which  seems  so !    There 
are,  say  they,  true  and  false,  and  we  hav^  in 
us  wherewith  to  seek  it;  but  not  to  make  it 
stay  when  we  touch  it     We  are  much  niorfe 
prudent,  in  Jetting  ourselves  be  regulated  by 
the  order  of  the  world,  without  inquiry.    A  soul 
clear  from  prejudice  has  a  marvellous  advance 
towards  tranquillity  and   repose.      Men    that 
jndge  and  control  their  judges,  do  never  duly 
submit  to  them. 
How  much  more  docile  and  easy  to  be  go- 
verned, both  by  the  laws  of  reli- 
gion and  civil  polity,  are  simple 
and  incurious  minds,  than  those 
over-vigjifot  wits,  that  will  still 
be  prating  of  divine  and  human 
causes !    There  is  nothing  in  hu- 
man invention  that  carries  so  great  a  show 
of  likelihood  and  utility  as  this ;  this  presents 
man,  naked  and  empty,  confessing  his  natural 
weakness,  fit  to  receive  some  foreign  force  from 
above,  unfurnished  of  human,  and  therefore 
more  apt  to  receive  into  him  the  divine  know- 
ledge, making  nought  of  his  own  judgment,  to 
give  more  room  to  faith;  neither  disbelieving 
nor  establishing  any  dogma  against  common 
observances;    humble,  (Aedient,  disciplinable, 
Md  studious ;  a  sworn  enemy  of  heresy ;  and 
consequently  freeing  himself  from  vain  and  irre- 
ugious  opinions,  introduced  by  &lse  sects.    Tis 
ablank  paper  prepared  to  receive  such  forms 
fiom  the  finger  of  God  as  he  shall  please  to 
write  upon  it     The  more  we  resign  and  commit 
ourselves  to  God,  and  the  more  we,  renounce 
ourselves,  of  the  greater  value  we  are.    "  Take 
m  good  part,"  says  Ecclesiastes,  "the  things 
that  present  themselves  to  thee,  as  they  seem 
^  taste  from  hand  to  mouth :  the  rest  is  out 
of  thy  knowledge."!    Dominus  novit  cogittp- 
<wnef  Aomtnum,  qtumiam  vante  sunt:  **The 
Lord  knoweth  the  hearts  of  men,  that  they  are 
but  vanity ."2 

Thus  we  see  that  of  the  three  jreneral  sects  of 
philosophy,  two  make  open  proression  of  doubt 

MH.«L 

•Jfalmxdli.  IL 
"  nato,  TIsMM. 
*<^iews7>iie.QM».i.gL 


and  ignorance ;  and  in  that  of  th§  dogmatists, 
which  is  the  third,  it  is  easy  to 
discover  that  the  greatest  part  of  J^  ^feiiJJn 
them  only  assume  this  face  of  con-  ofMie**i>^ina- 
fidence  and  assurance  that  they  tisu, 
may  produce  the  better  effect; 
they  have  not  so  much  thought  to  establish 
any  certainty  for  us,  as  to  show  us  how  far 
they  have  proceeded  in  their  search  of  truth : 
Quam  docti  finguni  magis  <fuam  norunt:^ 
"  Which  the  learned  rather  feign  than  know.** 
Timeus,  being  to  instruct  Socrates  in  what  he 
knew  of  the  gods,  the  world,  and  men,  proposes 
to  speak  to  him  as  a  man  to  a  man ;  and  that 
it  in  sufficient,  if  his  reasons  are  probable  as 
ihose  of  another ;  for  that  exact  reasons  were 
neither  in  his  nor  any  other  mortal  hand; 
which  one  of  his  followers  has  thus  imitated : 
Ut  potero  expUcabo:  nee  tatnen,  ut  PythiuB 
Apollo,  certa  ut  tint  et  fixa  qua  dixero  s  sed^ 
ut  homunculus,  probMlia  conjectura  sequent  ;* 
"  I  will,  as  well  as  I  am  able,  explain ;  affirm- 
ing, yet  not  as  the  Pythian  oracle,  that  what  I 
say  is  fixed  and  certain,  but  like  a  mere  man, 
that  follows  probabilities  by  conjecture."  And 
this,  upon  the  natural  and  common  subject  of 
the  contempt  of  death:  he  has  elsewhere  trans- 
lated from  the  very  words  of  Plato:  Siforte^ 
de  Deorttm  natura  ortuque  mundi  disserentes^ 
minus  id  quod  habemus  in  animo  consequimur^ 
hand  erit  mirum :  iBquum  est  enim  meminisse, 
et  me,  qui  disseram,  hnminem  esse,  et  vos,  qui 
jftdicetis,  ut,  siprobahilia  dicentur,  nihil  ultra 
requiratis.^  •*  If  perchance,  when  we  discourse 
of  the  nature  of  God,  and  the  world's  original, 
we  cannot  do  it  as  we  desire,  it  will  be  no  great 
wonder,  For  it  is  just  you  should  remember 
that  both  I  who  speak  and  you  who  are  to 
judge,  are  men :  so  that  if  probable  things  are 
delivered,  yon  shall  require  and  expect  no 
more."  Aristotle  ordinarily  heaps  up  a  great 
number  of  other  men*s  opinions  and  beliefs,  to 
compare  them  with  his  own,  and  to  let  us  see  how 
much  he  has  gone  beyond  them,  and  how  much 
nearer  he  approaches  to  the  likelihood  of  truth; 
for  truth  is  not  to  be  judged  by  the  authority 
and  testimony  of  others ;  which  made  Epicurus 
religiously  avoid  quoting  them  in  his  writings. 
This  is  the  prince  of  alldogmatists,  and  yet  we 
are  told  by  him  that  .the  more  we  know  the 
more  we  have  room  for  doubt'  In  earnejst,  we 
sometimes  see  him  shroud  and  muffie  up  himself 
in  80  thick  and  so  inextricable  an  obscurity 
that  we  know  not  what  to  make  of  his  advice ;: 
it  is,  in  effect,  a  Pyrrhonism  under  a  resolutive 
form.  Hea  r  Cicero's  protestation,  who  expounds 
to  us  another's  fancy  by  his  own :  Qui  requi- 
runt  quid  de  quaque  re  ipsi  sentiamus  curi  sine 
idfaciunt  quam  necesse  est,  .  .  Hsbc  in  philo-' 
sophia  ratio  contra  omnia  disserendi,  nullamque 


•  Cicero,  TWiufatfMi  ^  tks  ThMiu,  e.  3.  . 

•  Q««  plm  iMOit.  emii  mahru  MMumUur  duhfu.  Tbis  it 
•  saytnff,  not  of  Aristotle,  but  of  iBneas  Bylviiu,  wbo  be- 
oame  Pope,  under  the  title  of  Pius  IL 
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rem  aperU  ^udicandi^  profeeta  a  Socrate, 
repetiia  ab  AreenlaOj  oonfirmata  d  Cameade^ 
usque  ad  nostram  vigel  mattnu  .....  Hi 
MumuSf  qui  onmilnu  verts  fuUa  qtUBdam  ad- 
juncta  esse  dicomutt  tanta  nmUitudine  ut  in  Om 
nulla  insil  eerie  judicandi  et  a$sentiendi  notaJ 
«*  They  who  desire  to  know  what  we  think  of 
every  thin^r  are  therein  more  inquisitive  than  is 
necearary.  This  practice  in  philosophy  of  dis- 
puting against  every  thing,  and  of  absolutely 
concluding  nothing,  begun  by  Socrates,  re- 
peated by  Arcesilaus,  and  confirmed  by  Car- 
iieiades,  has  continued  in  use  even  to  our  own 
times.  We  are  they  who  declare  that  there  is 
so  great  a  mixture  of  things  false  amongst  all 
that  are  true,  add  they  so  resemble  one  another, ' 
that  there  can  be  in  them  no  certain  mark  to 
direct  us  either  to  judge  or  assent.*'  Why  hath 
not  Aristotle  only,  but  most  of  the  philosophers, 
afiected  difficulty,  if  not  to  set  a  greater  value 
npon  the  vanity  of  the  subject,  and  amuse  the 
curiosity  of  our  minds  by  giving  them  this  hol- 
low and  flejahless  bone  to  pick  1  Clitomachus 
affirmed  **That  he  could  never  discover  by 
Carnead68*s  writings  what  opinion  he  was 
of.*'*  This  was  it  that  made  Epicurus  affect 
to  be  abstruse,  and  that  procured  Heraclitus 
the  epithet  of  tfaearccK^c.*  Difficulty  is  a 
coin  the  learned  make  use  of,  like  jugglers, 
to  conceal  the  vanity  of  their  art,  and 
which  human  sottishness  easily  takes  for  cur- 
rent pay. 

Clarus,  Ob  obwuram  linipiaiii,  ma^rii  inter  iimneii  .  .  . 
Omnia  enim  ftolidi  ma^isadmiraniur,  amantqua 
Livenis  que  >ub  verbis  latitanUa  cernuoM 

*'  Bombast  and  riddle  best  do  pappies  please. 
For  fbui*  admire  and  love  sucb  tbings  as  these; 
And  a  dull  quibble,  wrapt  in  dubious  phras^ 
Up  to  the  height  doth  their  wise  woodsr  ralie.'* 

Cicero^  reprehends  some  of  his  friends  for  giving 
more  of  their  time  to  the  study  of  astrology, 
logic,  and  geometry,  than  they  were  really 


>  Cicero,  de  Mit  Dw.  i.  & 

>  Mont  a  iff  ne  f  remarks  Mr.  Costs)  has  supposed  this  to  be 
tbe  meaning  of  Cicero,  whose  words  are  these :  —  **  The 
opinion  of  wbirh  Caltipbon  Carneades  so  studiously  de- 
fended that  he  even  seemed  to  approve  of  it,  although  Cli- 
lODMchus  affirmed  that  he  never  could  iinderpiand  what  was 
approved  by  ('urot  ades."<-dtfc4id.  Q«c«c.  x.  4^.  But  this  is 
not  saying  **That  Clitomachus  asserted  that,  by  the  writ* 
ings  of  Carneades.  he  could  never  discover  his  opinion.** 
The  dispute  is  not  what  were  the  opinionsof  Cameades  in 
Uie  general,  but  what  he  used  to  say  in  defence  of  Calli- 
pbon*s  private  opinion  concerning  what  constitutes  man*B 
ehief  good.  Forasmurh  as  Carseades  was  an  Academician, 
be  could  not  advance  any  thing  positive  or  clearly  decisive 
onnn  this  important  question,  i\bicb  was  the  reason  that 
ClitomarliiiB  nev^r  could  understand  what  was  the  opinion 
of  Carueadris  in  this  matter.  Calliphon  made  the  chief  good 
ooiisih't  in  pleasun*  and  virtue  both  together,  which,  says 
Oicem,  Carneadep  also  was  not  willing  to  contradict, ''  not 
that  he  approved  it,  but  that  he  might  oppose  the  Btoics ;  not 
lo  dr-ciJe  the  thing,  but  to  embarrasi  the  Stoics."  —  .tfteA 
Qumt.  iv.  4*2.  In  this  same  book  Cicero  explains  to  us  se- 
veral of  Carneadea's  opinions ;  and,  what  is  very  remark- 
able, he  only  does  it  as  they  are  set  forth  by  Clitomachus. 
^*Havir»fr."  sayH  he.  ''explained  all  that  Carneades  savs 
upon  this  snhject,  all  those  opinions  of  A  otiochus  (the  Stoic) 
wiH  fall  to  the  rround.  But.  fbr  fear  lest  I  should  be  siis* 
pected  of  making  him  say  what  I  think,  1  aball  driver  no. 
Ibing  but  what  1  collect  Oom  Clitomachas,  who  pasaed  his 


worth ;  saying  that  they  were  by  ,-k,^,  ^ 
these  diverted  from  the  duties  of  JS^^Sdi^ 
life,  and  from  more  profitable  and  some  of  the 
proper  studies  The  Cynaiafck  JS^^^ 
philosophers,  in  like  manner,  de- 
spised physics  and  logic  Zeno^  in  the  very 
beginning  of  the  boolu  of  the  commcxiwealtb, 
declared  all  the  liberal  arts  of  no  use.*  Chry- 
sipnus  said  *'That  what  Plato  and  Aristotle 
had  writ,  concerning  logic,  they  had  only  done 
in  sport,  and  by  way  of  exercise  '^  and  could 
not  believe  that  they  spoke  in  earnest  of  so  vain 
a  thing.7  Plutarch  says  the  same  of  metaphy- 
sics. And  Epicurus  would  have  said  as  much 
of  rhetoric,  grammar,  poetrv,  mathematice,  and, 
natural  philosophy  excepted,  of  all  the  sciencee; 
and  Socrates  of  them  all,  excepting  that  which 
treats  of  manners  and  of  life.  Whatever  any 
one  required  to  be  instructed  in,  by  him,  be 
would  ever,  in  the  first  place,  demaud  an  ac- 
count of  the  conditions  of'  his  life  present  and 
past,  which  he  examined  and  judged,  esteeming 
all  other  learning  subsequent  to  that  and  eaper- 
numerary:  Parum  mihi  plaoeant  ese  lUlerm^ 
qu<B  ad  virtutem  docloribu$  nihil  profuerunL* 
'*That  learning  is  in  small  repute  with  me 
which  nothing  profited  the  teachers  themselves 
to  virtue."  Most  of  the  arts  have  been  in  like 
manner  decried  by  the  same  knowledge;  but 
they  did  not  consider  that  it  was  from  the  pur- 
pose to  exercise  their  wits  in  tliose  very  mattere 
wherein  there  was  no  solid  advantage. 

As  to  the  rest,  some  have  looked  upon  Plato 
as  a  dogmatist,  others  as  a  doubter,  others  in 
some  things  the  one,  and  in  other  things  the 
other.  Socrates,  the  conductor  of  his  diaJogues^ 
is  eternally  upon  questions  and  stirring  up  di»* 
putes,  never  aetermininsr,  never  satis^ing,  and 
profeflses  to  have  no  omer  science  but  t£at  of 
opposing  himself.  Homer,  their  author,  faaa 
eqiuilly  laid  the  foundations  of  all  the  sects  of 
philosophy,  to  show  how  indifierent  it  waa 
which  way  we  should  choose.    *TiB  said  that 


life  With  Carneades  till  he  was  an  old  roan,  and,  being  a 
Carthaginian,  was  a  man  of  great  penetration,  very  sta- 
dioua,  moreover,  and  very  exacL*'  dtfcsiL  Qvrst.  I  v.  31.  "*  I 
have,"  says  Cirero,  "  a  little  beff>re  explained  to  you,  from 
the  words  of  CJlitoniBchus.  in  what  sense  Carneades  d«da red 
these  matters.*'  I'hese  very  things  Cicero  repeats  aOer* 
wards,  where  be  transcribes  thetn  from  a  book  which  Clito. 
machus  had  composed  and  addrewed  to  Uie  poet  Lucilius. 
After  this,  how  could  Cicero  make  Clitomachus  any  Ibat,  by 
the  writings  of  Carneades  in  general  he  couM  never  dis* 
cover  what  were  bissentimenu  ?  The  truth  is  that  Clitoma- 
chus had  not  read  the  writings  of  Cameades ;  for,  except 
some  totters  that  he  wrote  to  A  narathes.  ktnf  ofCnpnadoda. 
which  ran  in  his  name,  the  rest  of  hisopiniona.  as  Diopenea 
Laertius  says  expressly,  were  preserveidin  the  books  of  hii 
disciples.—/*  Fita  Oamo^du.  The  same  historian  t^lsas 
that  Clitomachus,  who  composed  above  400  volumes,  ap- 
plied himself  above  all  things  to  iUustrmta  tte  sentiment! 
of  Carneades,  whom  be  succeeded. 

•  Obtmtrt.    Cicero,  ds  #!n.  ii  A. 

•  Lttcret.  i.  640. 

•  De  Qfic.  i.  6. 

•  lAerSus,  it  98. 
1  Id.  tm  mtl. 

•Pluurch,  C^eradicfions  ^  CJIs  aUk  PMtmtfUn 
when;,  however,  Chrysippos  says  Just  the  coatncy  to  wta 
is  here  attributed  to  him. 

•  8allust«  BM.  Jw,  c.  85.  wkm  tba  iMi  ii  SMMWhat 
difl^nt. 
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ten  several  sects  sprang  from  Plato ;  yet,  in  my 
opinion,  never  did  any  instruction  halt  and 
stumble,  if  bis  does  not' 

Socrates  said  that  midwives,'  in  taking  upon 
them  the  trade  of  helpin^r  others  to  bring  forth, 
left  the  trade  of  bringmg  forth  themselves; 
and  that  by  the  title  of  a  wise  man  or  sage, 
which  the  gods  had  conferred  upon  him,  be 
was  disabled,  in  his  virile  and  mental  love,  of 
the  faculty  of  bringing  forth,  contenting  himself 
to  help  and  assist  those  that  could;  to  open 
their  nature,  anoint  the  passes,  and  facilitate 
their  birth;  to  judge  of  the  infant,  baptize, 
nourish,  fortify,  swa^  and  circumcise  it,  exer- 
cising and  employing  his  understanding  in  the 
perils  and  fortunes  of  others. 

It  is  so  with  the  most  part  of  this  third  sort 
of  authors,  as  the  ancients  have  observed  in 
the  writings  of  A  naxagoras,Democritus,  Parme- 
nides,  Xenophanes,  and  others.  They  have  a 
way  of  writing,  doubtful  in  substance  and  de- 
sign, rather  enquiring  than  teaching,  though 
thev  mix  their  style  with  some  dogmatical  pe- 
riods. Is  not  the  same  Uiingseen  in  Seneca 
and  Plutarch  1  How  many  contradictions  are 
there  to  be  found  if  a  man  pry  narrowly  into 
theml  So  many  that  the  reconciling  lawyers 
ought  first  to  reconcile  them  every  one  to  them- 
selvea  Plato  seems  to  have  afl^ted  this  method 
of  philosophising  in  dialoffues;  to  the  end  that 
he  might  with  greater  decency,  from  several 
mouths,  deliver  Uie  diversity  and  variety  of  his 
own  fancies.  It  is  as  well  to  treat  variously  of 
things  as  to  treat  of  them  conformably,  and 
better,  that  is  to  say,  more  copiously  and  with 
greater  profit  Let  us  take  example  from  our- 
selves: judgments  are  the  utmost  point  of  all 
dogmatical  and  determinative  speaking;  and 
yet  those  mrrHt  that  our  parliaments  give  the 
people,  the  most  exemplary  of  them,  and  those 
most  proper  to  nourish  in  them  the  reverence 
due  to  that  dignity,  principally  through  the 
sufficiency  of  the  persons  acting,  derive  their 
beauty  not  so  much  from  the  conclusion,  which 
with  them  is  quotidian  and  common  to  every 
judge,  as  from  the  dispute  and  heat  of  divers 
and  contrary  arguments  that  the  matter  of  law 
and  equity  will  permit  And  the  largest  field 
for  reprehension  that  some  philosophers  have 
against  others  is  drawn  from  the  diversities  and 
contradictions  wherein  every  one  of  them  finds 
himself  perplexed,  either  on  purpose  to  show  the 
vacillation  of  the  human  mind  concerning  every 
thin^,  or  ignorantly  compelled  by  the  volubility 
and  incomprehensibility  of  all  matter ;  which  is 
the  meaning  of  the  maxim — ^  In  iei  slippery  and 
sliding  place  let  us  suspend  our  belief;'^  for, 
as  Euripides  says, 

-  Ood*t  variooi  wortw  perplex  the  tboachtt  of  men.'*  • 


t  Iq  Fkeneh,  Mogm-fuKmrn, 

•  PluUich,  0/lA«  Or^itlM  tut  kmM 

«Cieero.  QwmC  JUmi.  ir.  A. 


Like  that  which  Empedocles,  as  if  transported 
with  a  divine  fury,  and  compelled  by  truth, 
often  strewed  here  and  there  in  his  writings: 
'*No,  noi  we  feel  nothing,  we  see  nothing;  all 
things  are  concealed  from  us;  there  is  not  one 
thing  of  which  we  can  positively  say  what  it 
is;"^  according  to  the  divine  saying:  CogP' 
taliones  tnortalium  titnida^  et  incerUg  ad  in* 
ventione*  ntMrm  et  provideniimfi  "For  the 
thoughts  of  mortal  men  are  doubtful ;  and  onr 
devices  are  but  uncertain."  It  is  not«to  be 
thought  strange  if  men,  despairing  to  overtake 
what  they  hunt  afler,  have  not  however  lost 
the  pleasure  of  the  chase:  study  f 

bemg  of  itself  so  pleasant  an  em-  ""»  «»«*»  of 
ployment;  and  so  pleasant  that  i^Vil^Sea- 
amongst  the  pleasures,  the  Stoics  paUon. 
forbid  that  also  which  proceeds 
finom  the  exercise  of  the  mind,  will  have  it 
curbed,  and  find  a  kind  of  intemperance  in  too 
much  knowledge. 

Democritus  having  eaten  figs*  at  his  table 
that  tasted  of  honey,  fell  presently  to  consider- 
ing with  himself  whence  they  should  derive  this 
unusual  sweetness;  and  to  be  satisfied  in  it, 
wss  about  to  rise  from  the  table  to  see  the  place 
whence  the  figs  had  been  gathered ;  which  his 
maid  observinff,  and  having  understood  the 
cause,  smilingly  told  him  that  ''he  need  not 
trouble  himself  about  that,  for  she  had  put  them 
into  a  vessel  in  which  there  had  been  honey.** 
He  was  vexed  at  this  discovery,  and  that  she 
had  deprived  him  of  the  occasion  of  this  enquiry, 
and  robbed  bis  curiosity  of  matter  to  work  upon : 
"Go  thy  way,"  said  he,  "tlioo  hast  done  me 
an  injury ;  but,  for  all  that,  I  will  seek  out  the 
cause  as  if  it  were  natural ;"  and  would  wil- 
lingly have  found  out  some  true  reason  for  a 
fiiisie  and  injaginary  efiect  This  story  of  a 
&mous  and  great  philosopher  very  clearly  re- 
presents to  us  that  studious  passion  that  puts 
us  upon  the  pursuit  of  things,  T>f  the  acquisition 
of  which  we  despair.  Plutarch  gives  a  like 
example  of  some  one  who  would  not  be  satisfied 
in  that  whereof  he  was  in  doubt,  that  he  might 
not  lose  the  pleasure  of  enquiring  into  it:  like 
the  other  who  would  not  that  his  physician 
should  allay  the  thirst  of  his  fover,  that  he 
might  not  lose  the  pleasure  of  quenching  it  by 
drinking.  Satius  est  supervacuu  diticere^  quam 
nihiP  "  Tis  better  to  learn  more  than  neces- 
sary than  nothing  at  all."  As  in  all  sorts  of 
feeding,  the  pleasure  of  eating  is  very  often 
single  and  alone,  and  that  what  we  take,  which 
is  acceptable  to  the  palate,  is  not  always  nou- 
rishing or  wholesome ;  so  that  which  onr  minds 
extract  from  science  does  not  cease  to  be  pleas- 
sant,  though  there  be  nothing  in  it  either 
nutritive  or  healtbfiil.  Thus  they  say:  "The 
consideration  of  nature  is  a  diet  proper  for  our 


•  msdom,  ix.  14. 

•  Tbe  word  in  PluUTch  ( 7\iW0  7UI,  qoee.  13)  ie  r^y  Wcwit » 
a  cucumber,  end  not  rdv  <r(kov,  a  flg,  as  Montaigne  has 
tranaiated  It,  copyinf  after  Amyot  and  Xylander.    , 
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minds,  it  raises  and  elevates  os,  makes  us  disdain 
low  and  terrestrial  things,  by  comparing  them 
with  those  that  are  celestial  and  high.  The 
Biere  inquisition  into  great  and  occult  things  is 
very  pleasant,  even  to  those  who  acquire  no 
other  benefit  than  the  reverence  and  fear  of 
judging  it."  This  is  what  they  profess.'  The 
vain  image  of  the  sickly  curiosity  is  yet  more 
manifest  in  this  other  example  which  thevso 
often  urge.  "  Eudozas  wished  and  begged  of 
the  gods  that  he  might  once  see  the  sun  near  at 
hand,  to  comprehend  the  form,  greatness,  and 
beauty  of  it;  even  (hough  he  should  thereby 
be  immediately  burned.'*'  He  would  at  the 
price  of  his  life  purchase  a  knowledge,  of  which 
the  use  and  possession  should  at  the  same  time 
be  taken  from  htm:  and  for  this  sudden  and 
vanishing  knowledge  lose  all  the  other  know- 
ledge he  had  in  present,  or  might  afterwards 
have  acquired. 

I  cannot  easily  persuade  myself  that  Epi- 
curus, Plato,  and  Pythagoras, 
The  atoms  of  have  given  us  their  atoms,  ideas, 
IdSwif Plato,  and  numbers,  for  current  pay. 
Che  numbers  of  They  were  too  wise  to  establish 
J^hSrSdTh.'?  their  .rticle.  of  ftith  upon  things 
were  adTanced.  80  disputable  and  uncertain.  But 
in  that  obscurity  and  ignorance 
in  which  the  world  then  was,  every  one  of 
these  great  men  endeavoured  to  present  some 
kind  of  image  or  reflection  of  light,  and  worked 
their  brains  for  inventions  that  might  have  a 
pleasant  and  subtle  appearance ;  provided  that, 
though  &lse,  they  might  make  good  their 
ground  against  those  thtX  would  oppose  tliem. 
Umcuique  ista  pro  ingenio  fingurUur^  nan  ex 
Mcientia  vt.*  ^*  These  things  every  one  fencies 
according  to  his  wit^  and  not  by  any  power  of 
knowledge." 

One  of  the  ancients,  who  was  reproached, 

**That  he  professed  philosophy, 

What  IB  trae      gf  which  he  nevertheless  in  his 

Condurtofthe    own   judgment  made  no  great 

phiioM>phei«       account,"  made  answer,  **That 

S!?iJ:f:Sd'°  "f  w".  '""jy  to  philosophize." 
totheiawi.  They  wished  to  consider  all,  to 
balance  every  thing,  and  found 
that  an  employment  well  suited  to  our  natural 
curiosity.  Some  things  they  wrote  for  the 
benefit  of  public  society,  as  their  religions; 
and  for  that  consideration  it  was  but  reasonable 
that  they  should  not  examine  public  opinions 
to  the  quick,  that  they  might  not  disturb  the 
common  obedience  to  the  laws  and  customs  of 
their  country. 

Plato  treats  of  this  mystery  with  a  raillery 
manifest  enough :  for  where  he  writes  accord- 
ine  to  his  own  method  he  ^'ives  no  certain 
rule.  When  he  plays  the  legislator  he  borrows 
a  magisterial  and  positive  style,  and  boldly 
there  foists  in  his  most  fantastic  inventions,  as 


>  Cioero,  jfca4.  ii.  41.    Seneca,  AU.  Qmm.  i. 

*  Plutarch.   That  fou  cannot  Ov  jaifomMlif  OMorHnf  to 
*Jk«  4octn»o  ^  Efieumt,   See  alao  Laeruiu  in  the  L^o  ti 


fit  to  persuade  the  vulgar,  as  impossible  to  be 
believed  by  himself;  knowing  very  well  how 
fit  we  are  to  receive  all  sorts  of  imnressions, 
especially  the  most  immoderate  and  prepos- 
terous :  and  yet,  in  his  Lutos,  he  takes  singular 
care  that  nothing  be  sung  in  public  but  poetry, 
of  which  the  fiction  and  fabulous  ^latioos  tend 
to  some  advantageous  end ;  it  being  so  easy  to 
imprint  all  sorts  of  phantasms  ha  human  minds, 
that  it  were  injustice  not  to  feed  them  rather 
with  profitable  untruths  than  with  untmths 
that  are  unprofitable  and  hurtful.  He  says 
very  roundly,  in  his  Repttblic^  **That  it  is 
often  necessary,  for  the  benefit  of  men,  to 
deceive  them."  It  is  very  easy  to  distinguish 
that  some  of  the  sects  have  more  followed 
truth,  and  the  others  utility,  by  which  the  Uust 
have  gained  their  reputation.  *Tis  the  misery 
of  our  condition  that  often  that  which  presents 
itself  to  (Nir  imagination  for  the  truest  does  not 
appear  the  most  useful  to  life.  The  boldest 
sects,  as  the  Epicurean,  Pyrrhonian,  and  the 
new  Academic,  are  yet  constrained  to  submit 
to  the  civil  law  at  the  end  of  the  account. 

There  are  other  subjects  that  they  have 
tumbled  and  tossed  about,  some  to  the  right 
and  others  to  the  left,  every  one  endeavouring, 
right  or  wrong,  to  ^ive  them  some  kind  of 
colour;  for,  having  found  nothing  so  abstruse 
that  tliey  would  not  venture  to  speak  of,  they 
are  very  often  forced  to  forge  weak  and  ridicu- 
lous conjectures;  not  that  they  themselves 
looked  upon  them  as  any  foundation,  or  esta- 
blishing any  certain  truth,  but  merely  ibr 
exercise.  Nan  tarn  id  sensiste  quod  dicereni^  ^ 
quam  exercere  ingenia  materia  digieuUaie 
videntur  voluisse,  ^  They  seem  not  so  much 
thenoselves  to  have  believed  what  tliey  said,  as 
to  have  had  a  mind  to  exercise  their  wits  in  the 
difficulty  of  the  matter."  And  if  we  did  not 
take  it  thus,  how  should  we  palliate  so  ^at 
inconstancy,  variety,  .and  vanity  of  opinions, 
as  we  see  have  been  produced  by  those  excel- 
lent and  admirable  meni  As,  for  example, 
what  can  be  more  vain  than  to  imagine,  to 
guess  at  God,  by  our  analogies  and  conjec- 
tures? To  direct  and  govern  him  and  the 
world  by  our  capacities  and  our  laws  ?  And  to 
serve  ourselves,  at  the  expense  of  the  divinity, 
with  what  small  portion  of  capacity  he  has  been 
pleased  to  impart  to  our  natural  condition; 
and  because  we  cannot  extend  our  sight  to 
his  glorious  throne,  to  have  brought  him  down 
to  our  corruption  and  our  miseries  1 

Of  all  human  and  ancient  opinions  concern- 
ing religion,  that  seems  to  roe  the 
most  likely  and  most  excusable,   Sfie'^air^ 
that  acknowledged  God  as    an  human  opi- 
incomprehensible  power,  the  on-  reSJion****^"* 
ginal  and  preserver  of  all  things, 
all  goodness,  all  perfection,  receiving  and  taking 


fvdMsCr,  who  was  a  celebrated  Pythacorean,  contemporary 
with  Plato. 

*  M.  Seneca,  8ua$or.  4. 
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in  good  part  the  honour  and  reverence  that 
man  paid  him,  under  what  method,  name,  or 
ceremonies  soever : 

Jupiter  oranipotens  rerum,  regninqne,  deuinqae. 
Progenitor,  genitrixque.^ 

*«  Jove,  the  almighty,  author  of  all  things, 
Tlie  Atber.  motlier,  of  both  gods  and  kings." 

This  zeal  has  universally  heeb  looked  upon 
from  heaven  with  a  gracious  eye.  All  govern- 
ments have  reaped  iruit  from  their  devotion: 
impious  men  and  actions  have 
What  the  everywhere  had  suitable  events. 

eS'wl?*^  Pagan  histories  acknowledge 
aaioDgthe  dignity,  order,  justice,  prodigies, 

Pagana.  and  oracles,  employed  for  their 

profit  and  instruction  in  their  fabu- 
lous religions :  God,  through  his  mercy,  vouch- 
eafiag,  by  these  temporal  benefits,  to  cherish 
the  tender  principles  of  a  kind  of  brutish  know- 
ledge that  natural  reason  gave  them  of  him, 
through  the  deceiving  images  of  their  dreams. 
Not  only  deceiving  and  false,  but  impious  also 
and  injurious,  are  those  that  man  has  forged 
from  his  own  invention;  and  of  all  the  reli- 
gions  that  St.  Paul  found  in  re- 
SSSJiUSIJ  P"^®  ^^  Athens,  that  which  they 
AUieos.  iiad  dedicated  *'  to  the  unknown 

God  "  seemed  to  him  the  most  to 
be  excused.' 

Pythagoras  shadowed  the  truth  a  little  more 
closely,  judging  that  the  knowledge  of  this 
first  cause  and  being  of  beings  ought  to  be 
indefinite,  without  limitation,  without  declara- 
tion ;  that  it  was  nothing  else  than  the  extreme 
eflbrt  of  our  imagination  towards  perfection, 
every  one  amplifying  the  idea  according  to  the 
talent  of  his  capacity.  But  if  Numa  attempted 
to  conform  the  devotion  of  his  people  to  this 
project;  to  attach  them  to  a  religion  purely 
mental,  without  any  prefixed  object  and  mate- 
rial mixture,  he  undertook  a  thing  of  no  use : 
the  human  mind  could  never  support  itself 
fioating  in  such  an  infinity  of  inform  thoughts; 
there  is  required  some  certain  image  to  be  pre- 
sented accordmg  to  its  own  model.  The  divine 
inaicsty  has  thus,  in  some  sort,  suffered  himself 
to  be  circumscribed  in  corporal  limits  for  our 
advantage.  His  supernatural  and  celestial  sa- 
ciamenu  have  signs  of  our  earthly  condition ; 
his  adoration  is  by  sensible  offices  and  words ; 
for  'tis  man  that  believes  and  prays.  I  shall 
omit  tlie  other  arguments  upon  this  subject: 
but  a  man  would  have  much  ado  to  make  me 
believe  that  the  sight  of  our  crucifixes,  that  the 
picture  of  our  Saviour's  passion,  that  the  orna- 
ments and  ceremonious  motions  of  our  churches, 
that  the  voices  accommodated  to  the  devotion 
of  our  thoughts,  and  that  emotion  of  the  senses, 
00  not  warm  the  souls  of  the  people  with  a 
religious  passion  of  very  advantageous  effect. 

*pW5  which  are  the  veraea of  Valeriua Soranaa,  were 
Fwenred  from  Varro,  from  whom  Bt.  Aiiguatine  boa  inaert. 
M  «h«m  In  his  book  D»  dvUaU  JM,  vii.  tt.  U. 

>  ^su  ^oe  JtptuOu,  xvil.  S3. 


Of  those  to  whom  they  have  given  a  body, 
as  necessity  required  in  tliat  universal  blindness, 
I  should,  1  fancy,  most  incline  to  those  who 
adored  the  sun : 

I^  Lumi^re  commane, 
L*oeil  du  monde ;  et  ai  Dieu  au  chef  porta  dea  yeolx. 
Lea  rayons  du  solcil  sont  aes  youU  radieux, 
diii  donnent  vie  a  toatt>,  nous  maintiennent  et  gaideut ; 
Et  loa  faiciB  des  buinaiiia  en  ce  monde  regardeot : 
(Te  beau,  ce  grand  aoleil,  qui  nona  faict  les  aaisona, 
Selon  qu*ii  entre  on  sort  de  ses  douzc  maisons; 
dui  reuiplit  I'univers  de  se>  vertus  cogneuea; 
Uui  d'un  traict  de  aes  yeulx  nous  diasjpe  les  nuea ;, 
L'esprit,  Tame  du  monde,  ardent  et  flamboyant, 
En  la  course  d'un  Jour  tout  le  Giet  tournoyant ; 
Plein  d'inimemie  grandeur,  rnnd,  vagabond,  et  femiA; 
Lequel  tient  deasoub?  luy  tout  le  monde  pour  terme: 
En  repos^  snns  repos;  oysif,  et  sans  sojour; 
Fila  aisu6  de  nature,  et  le  pere  du  Jour  :* 

*'  The  common  lisht  that  equal  shines  on  all, 
Diffused  around  the  whole  terrestrial  ball; 
And.  if  the  aimiglity  Kuler  of  the  akios 
JHns  eyes,  the  sun-beams  are  his  radiant  eyea, 
That  life  and  safety  give  to  yonng  and  old. 
And  all  men's  actions  upon  earth  behold. 
This  great,  this  beantiful,  the  glorious  sun. 
Who  makes  their  course  the  varied  seasons  ran ; 
Tliat  with  his  virtues  fills  the  nniverae. 
And  with  one  glance  can  sullen  clouds  disperae ; 
Earttfs  life  and  soul,  that,  flaming  in  his  sphere, 
8urrnunds  the  heavens  in  one  day's  career; 
Immensely  great,  moting  yet  firm  and  round. 
Who  the  whole  world  below  has  made  liia  bound 
At  rest,  without  rest,  idle  without  stay. 
Nature's  flnt  son,  and  father  of  the  day : 

forasmuch  as,  besides  this  grandeur  and  beauty 
of  his,  His  the  only  piece  of  this  machine  that 
we  discover  at  the  remotest  distance  from  us; 
and  by  that  means  .so  little  known  that  they 
were  pardonable  for  entering  into  so  great 
admiration  and  reverence  of  it. 

Thales,^  who  first  inquired  into  this  sort  of 
matter,  believed  God  to  be  a  Spirit  that  made 
all  things  of  water;  Anaximander,  that  the 
gods  were  always  dying  and  entering  into  life 
again ;  and  that  there  were  an  infinite  number 
of  worlds ;  Anaxi mines,  that  the  air  was  God, 
that  he  was  procreate  and  immense,  always 
moving.  Anaxagoras  the  first,  was  of  opinion 
that  the  description  and  manner  of  all  thin^gs 
were  conducted  by  the  power  and  reason  of  an  in- 
finite spirit.  Alcmaeon  gave  divinity  to  the  sun, 
moon,  and  stars,  and  to  the  soul.  Pythagoras 
made  God  a  spirit,  spread  over  the  nature  of  all 
thin^  whence  our  souls  are  extracted;  Par- 
menides,  a  circle  surrounding  the  heaven,  and 
supporting  the  world  by  the  ardour  of  light 
Empedocles  pronounced  the  four  elements,  of 
which  all  things  are  composed,  to  be  gods; 
Protagoras  had  nothing  to  say,  whether  they 
were  or  were  not,  or  what  they  were ;  Demo- 
critus  was  one  while  of  opinion  that  the  images 
and  their  circuitions  were  gods;  another  while, 
tlie  nature  that  darts  out  those  images ;  and  then* 
our  science  and  intelligence.  Plato  divides  his 
belief  into  several  opinions:  he  says,  in  his 
7\m«us,  that  the  Father  of  the  World  cannot 
be  named ;  in  his  Laws,  that  men  are  not  to  in- 


•  Ronaard. 

*  Tbia  following  analyaia  of  the  Heathen  Mythology  ia 
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quire  into  his  being ;  and  elsewhere,  in  the  very 
same  books,  he  makes  the  world,  the  heavens, 
the  stars,  the  earth,  and  our  souls,  gods;  ad- 
mitting, moreover,  those  which  have  been  re- 
ceived by  ancient  institution  in  every  republic. 
Xenophon  reports  a  like  perplexity  in  Socrates's 
doctnne ;  one  while  that  men  are  not  to  inquire 
into  the  form  of  God,  and  presently  makes  him 
maintain  that  the  sun  is  God,  and  the  soul  God ; 
that  there  is  but  one  God,  and  then  that  there 
are  many.  Speusippus,  the  nephew  of  Plato, 
makes  God  a  certain  power  governing  all  thin^ 
and  that  he  has  a  soul.  Aristotle  one  while 
flays  it  is  the  spirit,  and  another  the  world ;  one 
while  he  gives  the  world  another  master,  and 
another  while  makes  God  the  heat  of  heaven. 
Zenocrates  makes  eight,  five  named  amongst 
the  planets;  the  sixth  composed  of  all  the  fixed 
fltars,  as  of  so  many  members ;  the  seventh  and 
eighth,  the  sun  and  moon.  Heraclides  Ponticus 
does  nothing  but  float  in  his  opinion,  and  finally 
deprives  God  of  sense,  and  makes  him  shift 
from  one  form  to  another,  and  at  last  says  that 
it  is  heaven  and  earth.  Theophrastus  wanders 
in  the  same  irresolution  amongst  his  fancies, 
attributing  the  superintendency  of  the  world 
one  while  to  the  understanding,  another  while 
to  heaven,  and  then  to  the  stars.  Strato 
says  that  His  nature,  she  having  the  power 
of  generation,  sugmentation,  and  diminution, 
without  -  form  and  sentipienL  Zeno  says  *tis 
the  law  of  nature,  commanding  good  and  pro- 
hibiting evil ;  which  law  is  an  animal ;  and 
takes  away  the  accustomed  ?ods,  Jupiter,  Juno, 
and  Vesta.  Diogenes  Apoiloniates,  that  *ti8 
air.^  Zenophanes  makes  God  round,  seeing 
and  hearing,  not  breathing,  and  having  nothing 
in  common  with  human  nature.  Aristo  thinks 
the  form  of  God  to  be  incomprehensible,  de- 
prives him  of  sense,  and  knows  not  whether  he 
oe  an  animal  or  something  else ;  Cleanthes,  one 
while  supposes  it  to  be  reason,  another  while  the 
world,  another  the  soul  of  nature,  and  then  the 
supreme  heat  rolling  about,  and  environing  all. 
Perseus,  Zeno*s  disciple,  was  of  opinion  that 
men  have  given  the  title  of  gods  to  such  as  have 
been  nsefiil,  and  have  added  any  notable  ad- 
vantage to  human  life,  and  even  to  profitable 
things  themselves.  C hrysippus  made  a  confused 
heap  of  all  the  preceding  theories,  and  reckons, 
amongst  a  thousand  forms  of  gods  that  he  makes, 
the  men  also  that  have  been  deified.  Diagoras 
and  Theodonis  flatly  denied  that  there  were  any 
gods  at  all.  Epicurus  makes  the  gods  shining, 
transparent,  and  perflable,  lodged  as  betwixt 


1  This  wocd  having  been  mifprinted  age  in  the  earlier  edi- 
tiooe  of  the  £aiayi,  the  blunder  has  been  hitherto  carefully 
retained,  thourh  one  of  the  meet  obvious  deacription.  Ci- 
cero himself,  from  whom  Montaigne  ie  quoting,  says  ex- 
prenly  elsewhere  {De  JfaL  Deor.  i.  19.),  that  "  air  is  the  god 
of  Diogenes  Apoiloniates ;"  with  bim  agrees  St.  Austin,  in 
his  book  ds  dvitaU  Dei,  viii.  2  from  whom  it  also  appears 
that  this  philosopher  ascribed  sense  to  the  air,  and  that  he 
called  it  the  matter  out  of  which  all  things  were  formed, 
and  that  it  was  endowed  with  divine  reason,  without  which 
nothing  could  be  made.  M.  Bayl&  in  his  dictionary  at  the 
wticle  of  ••  Diomnes  of  ApoUonia,   inibrs,  **  that  he  made 


two  forts,  betwixt  two  worlds,  secare  from 
blows,  clothed  in  a  human  figure,  and  with 
such  members  as  we  have ;  which  members  are 
to  ^em  of  no  use : 

Ego  Deum  genus  esse  semper  dizi,  et  dicam  coelitiun ; 
Bed  COS  non  curare  opinor,  quid  agat  humanum  genus. 

**  I  ever  thought  that  gods  above  there  were. 
But  do  not  think  they  care  what  men  do  here.** 

Trust  to  your  philosophy,  my  masters;  and 
brag  that  you  nave  found  the  bean  in  the 
cake  when  you  see  what  a  rattle  is  here  with 
so  many  philosophical  heads !  The  perplexity 
of  so  many  worldly  forms  has  gained  this  over 
me,  that  manners  and  opinions  contrary  to 
mine  do  not  so  much  displease  as  instruct  me ; 
nor  so  much  make  me  proud  as  they  humble 
me,  in  comparing  them.  And  all  other  choice 
than  what  comes  from  the  express  and  imme- 
diate hand  of  God  seems  to  me  a  choice  of  very^ 
little  privilege.  The  policies  of  the  world  are 
no  less  opposite  upon  this  subject  than  the 
schools,  by  which  we  may  understand  that  for- 
tune itself  is  not  more  variable  and  inconstant, 
nor  more  blind  and  inconsiderate,  than  our 
reason.  The  things  that  are  most  unknown 
are  most  proper  to  be  deified;  wherefore  to 
make  gods  of  ourselves,  as  the  ancients  did, 
exceeds  the  extremest  weakness  of  understand- 
ing. I  would  much  rather  have  gone  along 
with  those  who  adored  the  serpent,  the  dog,  or 
the  ox :  forasmuch  as  their  nature  and  being  is 
less  known  to  us,  and  that  we  have  more  room 
to  imagine  what  we  please  of  those  beasts,  and  to 
attribute  to  them  extraordinary  faculties.  But 
to  have  made  gods  of  our  own  ^^ 

condition,  of  whom  we  ought  to  of  men  ?«*Se 
know  the  imperfections;  and  to  uimoet degree 
have  attributed  to  them  desire,   Jj*^*™^* 
anger,  revenge,  marriag^es,  gene- 
ration, alliances,  love,  jealousy,  our  members, 
and  bones,  our  fevers  and  pleasures,  our  death 
and  obsequies ;  this  must  needs  have  proceeded 
from  a  marvellous    inebriety  of  the    human 
understanding ; 

dun  (wocul  usqae  adeo  divino  ab  nnmioe  diatanc, 
Inque  Deum  numero  qua  siut  indigna  videri  ;> 

*'  From  divine  natures  these  so  disUat  are. 
They  are  unworthy  of  that  character.** 

FormiBy  iCfateSf  veMtUus^  omatus  noH  sunt; 
genera,  conjugia,  cognationet,  omniaqtu  tra- 
ducta  ad  aitnilitudinem  imbeciUitatis  humamt : 
nam  et  perturbatis  animis  indueuntur ;  occtjit- 
mus^enim  deorum  cupiditates,  agritudines,  tro- 


s  whole,  or  a  compound,  of  air  and  the  divine  virtue,  in 

which,  if  air  was  the  matter,  the  divine  virtue  was  the  soal 

and  form ;  and  that,  by  oonsequeoee,  the  air,  animated  by 

the  divine  virtue,  ought,  according  to  that  phtldeopber,  lo 

be  styled  Ood.    As  for  the  rest,  tlus  philosopher,  by  sscrib- 

ing  understanding  to  the  air,  diflbred  from  his  master  Anai- 

I  imenes,  who  thought  the  air  inanimate."  Montaigne  him- 

.  self  says,  further  on  in  the  chapter,  •*  Either  the  Infinity  of 

I  nature  of  Anaximander,  or  the  sir  of  Diogenes,  or  the  Bum> 

Ibera  and  syniroelries  of  Pythagoras." 
s  Ennius,  •pud  Cicero,  de  Djeia.  ii.  M. 
•  Lueret.  v.  133. 
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cundias}^  ** Their  forms,  ages,  dothes,  and 
ornaments  are  known:  their  descents,  mar- 
riages, and  kindred,  and  all  adapted  to  the 
Bimilitode  of  human  weakness;  for  tiiey  are 
represented  to  os  with  anxious  minds,  and  we 
read  of  the  lusts,  sickness,  and  anger  of  the 
gods;"  as  having  attributed  divinity  not  only 
to  faith,  virtue,  honour,  concord,  liberty,  vic- 
tory, and  piety;  but  also  to  voluptuousness, 
fraud,  death,  envy,  old  age,  misery;  to  fear, 
fever,  ill  fortune,  and  other  injuries  of  our  firail 
and  transitory  life : 

Quid  Jurat  boc,  templis  nofltros  indacere  mores  1 
O  eavrm  in  terris  aniniK,  et  c(Bl««tiuiii  inanes!*** 

**  0  eanb-born  loub !  by  earth-born  pawions  led. 
To  every  vparfc  of  beav'niy  influence  dead  I 
Think  ye  thai  what  man  valuee  wi]|  inspire 
In  mioda  celestial  the  same  base  desire  T* 

The  Egyptians,  with  an  impudent  prudence, 
interdicted,  upon  pain  of  hanging,  that  any  one 
should  say  that  their  gods,  Serapis  and  Isis, 
liad  formerly  been  men;  and  yet  no  one  was 
ignorant  that  they  had  been  such;  and  their 
effigies,  represented  with  the  finger  upon  the 
mouth,  signified,  says  Varro,*  that  mysterious 
decree  to  their  priests,  to  conceal  theu*  mortal 
original,  as  it  must  by  necessary  consequence 
cancel  all  the  veneration  paid  to  them.  Seeing 
that  man  so  much  desired  to  equal  himself  to 
God,  he  had  done  better,  says  Cicero,^  to  have 
attracted  those  divine  conditions  to  himself,  and 
drawn  them  dowd  hither  below,  than  to  send  his 
corruption  and  misery  up  on  high:  but,  to 
take  it  right,  he  has  several  ways  done  both  the 
one  and  &e  other,  with  like  vanity  of  opinion. 

When  philosophers  search  narrowly  into  the 
Whether  Uie  l^ierarchy  of  their  gods,  and  make 
phitoMphen  ^  great  bustle  about  distingnish- 
werewriousia  ing  their  alliances,  offices,  and 
lSIiX**if  **•  power,  I  cannot  believe  they  speak 
tbeir  gods,  and  as  they  think.  When  Plato  de- 
of  the  eondi.  ecHbes  Pluto's  orchard  to  us,  and 
tnoUwr  life.  ^^  bodily  Conveniences  or  pains 
'  that  attend  us  after  the  ruin  and 
annihilation  of  our  bodies,  and  accommodates 
them  to  the  feeling  we  have  in  this  life: 

8ecreti  celant  callas,  et  myrtea  cireum 

Bylva  teget ;  cure  non  ipsa  in  morte  relinqnunt ;  * 

**  In  aecret  vales  and  myrtle  groves  they  lie. 
Nor  do  cares  leave  them  even  when  they  die/' 

when  Mahomet  promises  his  followers  a  Para- 
dise hung  with  tapestry,  gilded  and  enamelled 
with  gold  and  precious  stones,  furnished  with 
wenches  of  excelling  beauty,  rare  wines,  and 
delicate  di^es :  it  is  easily  discerned  that  these 
are  deceivers  that  accommodate  their  promises 
to  our  sensuality,  to  attract  and  allure  us  by 
liopes  and  opinions  suitable  to  our  mortal  appe- 
tites.   And  yet  some  amongst  us  are  fallen  into 


1  Ci«ero.  d$  Mitt.  /)wr.  ii.  Sa 

«  Pers.  ii.  61.    Montaigne  has  transposed  the  lines,  i 
instituted  induesn  for  immittere. 
•  aaoted  by  8t  AngusUa,  IM  CML  D$L  xviii.  & 


the  like  error,  promising  to  themselves  after  the 
resurrection  a  terrestrial  and  temporal  lifoy 
accompanied  with  all  sorts  of  worldly  conve* 
niences  and  pleasures.  Can  we  believe  that 
Plato,  he  who  had  such  heavenly  conceptionsi 
and  was  so  well  acquainted  with  the  Divinity 
as  thence  to  derive  the  name  of  the  Divine 
Plato»  ever  thought  that  the  poor  creature,  man, 
had  any  thing  in  him  applicable  to  that  incom- 
prehensible power]  and  that  he  believed  that 
the  weak  holds  we  are  able  to  take  were  capablCt 
or  the  force  of  our  understanding  sufficient,  to 
participate  of  beatitude  or  eternal  pains  1  We 
should  then  tell  him  from  human  reascMi:  '*lf 
the  pleasures  thou  dost  promise  us  in  the  other 
life  are  of  the  same  kind  that  I  have  enjoyed 
here  below,  this  has  nothing  in  common  with 
infinity;  though  all  my  five  natural  senses 
should  be  even  loaded  with  pleasure,  and  my 
soul  full  of  all  the  contentment  it  could  hope  or 
desire,  we  know  what  all  this  amounts  to,  ail 
this  would  be  nothing :  if  there  be  any  thing  of 
mine  there,  there  is  nothing  divine ;  if  this  be 
no  more  than  what  may  belong  to  our  present 
condition,  it  cannot  be  of  any  value.  All  con- 
tentment of  mortals  is  mortal.  Even  the  know- 
ledge of  our  parents,  children,  and  firiends,  if 
that  can  afiect  and  delight  us  in  the  other  world, 
if  that  still  continues  a  satis&ction  to  us  there, 
we  still  remain  in  earthly  and  finite  conve- 
niences. We  cannot  as  we  ougiit  conceive  the 
greatness  of  these  'high  and  divine  promises,  if 
we  could  in  any  sort  conceive  them :  to  have  a 
worthy  imagination  of  them  we  must  imagine 
them  unimaginable,  inexplicable,  and  incoin* 
prehensible,  and  absolutely  another  thing  than 
those  of  our  miserable  experience.  **£ye  hath 
not  seen,*'  saith  St  Paul,  *«nor  ear  heard,  nei- 
ther hath  entered  mto  the  heart  of  man,  the 
things  that  God  hath  prepared  for  them  thtt 
love  him."«  And  if,  to  render  us 
capable,  our  being  were  reformed 
and  changed,  (as  thou,  PUto, 
sayest,  by  thy  purifications),  it 
ought  to  be  so  extreme  and  total 
a  change,  that  by  physical  doc- 
trine it  will  be  no  more  to  us ; 

Bector  erat  tone  eum  bello  certabat ;  at  ille 
Tractus  ab  ifimonio  non  erat  Hector  equo  ;▼ 

*•  He  Hector  was  whilst  he  eoald  light,  but  when 
Dragged  by  Achilles*  steeds,  no  Hector  then ;" 

it  must  be  something  else  that  must  receive 
these  recempenses: 

anod  niQtatnr  .  .  .  di^solvltnr ;  interit  ergo : 
Tnjiduntui  enim  partes,  atqae  online  migrant.* 

**  Things  changed  dissolved  are,  and  therefore  cUe ; 
Their  parts  are  niiz'd,  and  from  their  order  fly.'* 

For  in  Pythagoras's  metempsychosis,  and 


What  must  V>i 
the  change  of 
our  being  to 
qualify  us  for 
eternal  hap|ii< 


•  JBntid,  vf .  443. 

•  CoHnUUan*,  i.  9, 9 ;  after  /saidk,  Ixiv.  4. 

TOvid.  7W«tiii.8,S7.  ^^  j 
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the  change  of  habitation  that  he  imagined  in  i 
souls,  can  we  beiieve  that  the  lion,  in  whom ' 
the  soul  of  Cesar  is  enclosed,  does  espouse 
Cesar's  passions,  or  that  the  lion  is  he  ?  For  if  i 
it  was  still  Cesar,  they  would  be  in  the  right 
who,  controverting  this  opinion  with  Plato, 
reproach  him  that  the  sou  might  be  seen  to  ride 
his  mother  transformed  into  a  mule,  and  the  like 
absurdities.  And  can  we  believe  that  in  the 
mutations  that  are  made  of  the  bodies  of  animals 
into  others  of  the  same  .kind,  the  new  comers 
are  not  other  than  their  predecessors  1  From 
the  ashes  of  a  phoenix,  a  worm,  they  say,  is 
engendered,  and  from  that  anotlier  phcenix;' 
who  can  imagine  that  this  second  phcenix  is  no 
other  than  the  first  1  We  see  our  silk-worms, 
as  it  were,  die  and  wither ;  and  from  this  wi- 
thered body  a  butterfly  is  produced ;  and  from 
that  another  worm ;  how  ridiculous  would  it  be 
to  imagine  that  this  was  still  the  first !  Tliat 
which  ouce  has  ceased  to  be  is  no  more : 

Nee,  BJ  roateriam  nosCram  eollttg<)rit  etas 
Post  obituin,  rursuniquc  rcdegerir.  ut  8ita  nunc  est, 
Atque  iteruin  nobis  fuerinl  data  lumina  vita>, 
Pertiimat  quidquam  tamen  ad  nos  id  quoque  factum 
Interrupta  wmel  cum  ait  repetentia  nostra.* 

•*  Neither  iho*  time  should  gather  and  restore 
Our  matter  to  the  form  it  was  before. 
And  give  again  new  light  to  see  withal, 
Would  that  new  figure  us  concern  at  all ; 
Or  we  again  ever  the  same  be  seen, 
Our  being  having  interrupted  been.*' 

And,  Plato,  when  thou  sayest  in  another 
place  that  it  shall  be  the  spiritual  pert  of  man 
that  will  be  concerned  in  the  fruition  of  the 
recompense  of  anotlier  life,  thou  tellest  us  a  thing 
wherein  there  is  as  little  appearance  of  truth : 

Scilicet,  avolsis  radicibus,  ut  nequit  ullam 
Dispicere  ipsa  oculas  rem,  seorsum  corpore  toto ;  * 

*'  No  more  than  eyes  once  fyom  their  optics  torn, 
Can  ever  afier  any  tiling  discern;" 

for,  by  this  account,  it  would  no  more  be 
man,  nor  consequently  us,  who  would  be  con- 
cerned in  this  enjoyment:  for  we  are  composed 
of  two  principal  essential  parts,  the  separation 
of  which  is  the  death  and  ruin  of  our  being: 

Inter  enim  Jecta  est  vitai  pausa.  vageque 
Deerrarunt  passim  motus  ab  sensibus  omnes;« 

*'  When  once  that  pause  of  life  is  come  between, 
*TiB  just  the  same  as  we  had  never  been  ;** 

we  cannot  say  that  the  man  suffers  when  the 
worms  feed  upon  his  members,  and  that  the 
earth  consumes  them : 

Et  nihil  hoe  ad  nos,  qui  coitu  oonjugio^ue 
Corpuris  atque  anims  coiisistimus  uniter  apti.* 

•*  What*s  that  to  us  ?  for  we  are  only  we, 
While  Boul  and  body  in  one  firame  agree." 

Moreover,  upon  what  foundation  of  their  justice 


can  the  gods  take  notice  of  or 
reward  man  af\er  his  death  for  Jf^J^^^'j,^ 
his  good  and  virtuous  actions,  punishments  in 
since  it  was  themselves  that  put  another  ufe. 
ihem  in  the  way  and  mind  to  do 
them  1  And  why  should  they  be  offended  at 
or  punish  him  for  wicked  ones,  since  them- 
selves have  created  in  him  so  frail  a  condition, 
and  when,  with  one  fflance  of  their  will,  they 
might  prevent  him  from  falling  1  Might  not 
Epicurus,  with  great  colour  of  human  reason, 
object  tliis  to  Plato,  did  he  not  often  save  him- 
self with  this  sentence :  "That  it  is  impossible 
to  establish  any  thing  certain  of  the  immortal 
nature  by  the  mortal  1"  She  does  nothing  but 
err  throughout,  but  especially  when  she  med- 
dles with  divine  things.  Who  does  more 
evidently  perceive  this  than  wel  For  although 
we  have  given  her  certain  and  infallible  prin- 
ciples; and  though  we  have  enlightened  her 
steps  with  the  sacred  lamp  of  truth  that  it  has 
pleased  God  to  communicate  to  us ;  we  daily 
see,  nevertheless,  tliat  if  she  swerve  never  so 
little  from  the  ordinary  patli;  and  that  she 
stray  from,  or  wander  out  of  the  way  set  out 
and  beaten  by  the  church,  how  soon  she  loses, 
confounds  and  fetters  herself,  tumbling  and 
floating  in  this  vast,  turbulent,  and  waving  sea 
of  human  opinions,  without  restraint,  and  with- 
out any  determinate  end :  so  soon  as  she  loses 
that  great  and  common  road,  she  enters  into  a 
labyrinth  of  a  thousand  several  paths. 

Man  cannot  be  anything  but  what  he  is, 
nor  imagine  beyond  the  reach  of  HHirnina-. 
his  capacity.  "Tis  a  greater  "^^^^ 
presumption,"  says  Plutarch,*  tending  to 
"in  tbem  who  are  but  men  to  Sj°;L?i^gSi« 
attempt  to  speak  and  discourse  ot  with  man. 
the  gods  and  demi-g[ods  than  it 
is  in  a  man  utterly  ignorant  of  music  to  give 
an  opinion  of  singing ;  or  in  a  man  who  never 
saw  a  camp  to  dispute  about  arms  and  mariial 
aflSiirs,  presuming  by  some  light  conjecture  to 
understand  the  effecU  of  an  art  he  is  totally  a 
stranger  to."  Antiquity,  I  believe,  thought  to 
put  a  compliment  upon,  and  to  add  something 
to,  the  divine  grandeur  in  assimilating  it  to 
man,  investing  it  with  his  fiiculties,  and  adorn- 
ing it  with  his  ugly  humours  and  most  shameful 
necessities:  offering  it  our  aliments  to  eat,  pre- 
senting it  with  our  dances,  mummeries,  and 
farces,  to  divert  it ;  with  our  vestments  to  cover 
it,  and  our  houses  to  inhabit,  coaxing  it  with 
the  odour  of  incense  and  the  sounds  of  music, 
with  festoons  and  nosegays;  and  to  accom- 
modate it  to  our  vicious  passions,  flattering  its 
justice  with  inhuman  vengeance,  and  with  the 
ruin  and  dissipation  of  things  by  it  created  and 
preserved :  as  Tiberius  Sempronius,"^  who  burnt 
the  rich  spoils  and  arms  he  had  gained  from 


1  Pliny,  AU.  JOsL  x.  ii. 
*  Lucret.  iii.  891. 

« Id.  ib.  sm. 

« Id.  ib.  873. 


»  Lucret.  857. 

•  In  his  treatise,  IVhf  tko  Divine  JuAfics  seaafraMS  drftn 
VU  ptutiakmsnt  pf  Crimt. 
»Livy.xJi.l6. 
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the  enemy  in  Sardinia,  for  a  aacrifice  to  Vulcan ; 
and  Paulus  ^milius,'  those  of  Macedonia,  to 
Mara  and  Minerva;  and  Alexander,'  arriving 
at  the  Indian  Ocean,  threw  several  great  ves- 
sels of  gold  mto  the  sea,  in  honour  of  Thetes ; 
and  moreover  loading  her  altars  with  a  slaughter 
not  of  innocent  beasts  only,  but  of  men  also, 
as  several  nations,  and  ours  among  the  rest, 
were  commonly  used  to  do ;  and  I  believe  there 
is  no  nation  under  the  sun  that  has  not  done 
the  same: 

Balmone  cf«atof 
duatanr  hie  JuTenea,  totidem,  quos  edaeat  Ufona, 
Viventes  rapit,  ioferiaa  quos  iiuinotei  umbrln.* 

**Four  tons  of  Sulmo,  fbur  whom  Ufens  bred. 
He  took  ID  flight,  aad  living  victims  le*!, 
To  pl'raae  the  ehost  of  Pallas,  and  expire 
la  saeriflee  before  liis  fan'ral  pyre." 

The  Gcts^  hold  themselves  to  be  immortal,  and 
that  their  death  is  nothing  but  a  journey  to  their 
god  Zamolxia.  Every  five  years  they  dispatch 
some  one  among  them  to  him,  to  entreat  of  him 
such  necessaries  as  they  stand  in  need  of.  This 
envoy  is  chosen  by  lot,  and  the  form  of  dispatch- 
ing him,  after  he  has  been  instructed  by  word 
of  mouth  what  he  is  to  deliver,  is  that  of  the 
assistants,  three  hold  up  as  many  javelins,  upon 
which  the  rest  throw  his  body  with  all  their 
force.  If  he  happen  to  be  wounded  in  a  mortal 
part,  and  that  he  immediately  dies,  'tis  held  a 
certain  argument  of  divine  favour;  but  if  he 
escapes  he  is  looked  upon  as  a  wicked  and 
execrable  wretch,  and  another  is  dismissed  after 
the  same  manner  in  his  stead.  Amestris,^  the 
mother  of  Xerxes,  being  grown 
fourteeu  yoang  **^*^»  caused  at  once  fourteen  young 
meo.  men,  of  the  best  &milies  of  Per- 

sia, to  be  buried  alive,  according 
to  the  religion  of  the  country,  to  gratify  some 
infernal  deity.  And  even  to  this  day  the  idols 
of  Themixtitan  are  cemented  with  the  blood  of 
little  children,  and  they  delight  in  no  sacrifice 
but  of  these  pure  and  infantine  souls;  a  justice 
thirsty  of  innocent  blood : 

Tantum  religio  potuit  suadere  malonim.* 

**8iicli  impioiu  use  was  of  religion  made, 
80  maay  demoa  acts  it  couia  persuade.** 

The  Carthaginians  immolated  their  own  children 
to  Saturn;  and  those  who  had 
Sw^S'^i.  none  of  their  own  bought  of 
ficed  to  satura.  Others,  the  rather  and  mother 
being  in  the  mean  time  obliged 
to  assist  at  the  ceremony  with  a  gay  and 
contented  countenance.^ 

It  was  a  strange  &ncy  to  think  to  gratify 
the  divine  bounty  with  our  afflictions ;  like  the 
Lacedemonians,"  who  regaled  their  Diana  with 
the  twmenting   of  young  boys,  whom  they 


caused  to  be  whipped  for  her  sake,  very  often 
to  death.  It  was  a  savage  humour  to  imagine 
to  gratify  the  architect  by  the  subversion  of 
his  building,  and  to  think  to  take  away  the 
punishment  due  to  the  guilty  by  punishing  the 
mnocent :  and  that  poor  Iphigenia,  at  the  port 
of  Aulis,  should  by  her  death  and  immolation 
acquit,  towards  God,  the  whole  army  of  the 
Greeks  from  all  the  crimes  tiiey  had  committed ; 

Et  casta  incesto,  nubendi  tempore  in  Ipso, 
Hostia coucideret  mactaiu  luossta  parentis;* 

*•  That  the  chaste  vii^n  in  her  nuptial  band 
Should  die  by  an  uuuatVal  father's  baud;" 

and  that  the  two  noble  and  generous  souls  of 
the  two  Decii,  the  father  and  the  son,  to  incline 
the  favour  of  the  gods  to  be  propitio<is  to  the 
affiiirs  of  Rome,  should  throw  themselves  head- 
long into  the  thickest  of  the  enemy :  Qiub  fuit 
ianta  deorum  iniquiiast  vt  placari  populo 
Romano  non  possent  nisi  tales  viri  occidisserU  ?^ 
**How  great  an  injustice  in  the  gods  was  it 
that  they  could  not  be  reconciled  to  the  people 
of  Rome  unless  such  men  perished  !"  To  which 
may  be  added,  that  it  is  not  for  the  criminal  to 
cause  himself  to  be  scourged  according  to  lus 
own  measure  nor  at  his  own  time,  but  that  it 
purely  belongs  to  the  judge,  who  considers 
nothing  as  chastisements  but  the  penalty  that 
he  appoints;  and  cannot  call  that  punishment 
which  proceeds  from  the  consent  of  him  that 
suffers.  The  divine  vengeance  pre-supposes  an 
absolute  dissent  in  us,  lx»th  for  its  justice  and 
for  our  own  penalty.  And  therefore  it  was 
a  ridiculous  humour  of  Polycrates,  tyrant  of 
Samoe,"  who,  to  interrupt  the  continued  course 
of  his  good  fortune,  and  to  balance  it,  went 
and  threw  the  dearest  and  most  precious  jewel 
he  had  into  the  sea,  believing  that  by  this 
voluntary  and  antedated  mishap  he  bribed  and 
satisfied  the  revolution  and  vicissitude  of  for- 
tune :  and  she,  to  mock  his  folly,  ordered  it  so 
that  the  same  jewel  came  again  into  his  hands, 
found  in  the  belly  of  a  fish.  And  then  to  what 
end  were  those  tearings  and  dismemberments 
of  the  Corybantes,  tlie  ^enades,  and,  in  our 
times,  of  the  Mahometans,  who  slash  their 
&ce8,  bosoms,  and  limbs,' to  gratify  their  pro- 
phet; seeing  that  the  offence  lies  in  the  will, 
not  in  the  breast,  eyes,  genitals,  roundness  of 
form,  the  shoulders,  or  the  throat?  Tantus 
est  perturbaiss  mentis,  et  sedibus  suis  jnUssf^ 
Juror,  ta  sic  dii  placentur,  quemadmodum  ne 
homines  quidem  steviunt,^  ^So  great  is  the 
fury  and  madness  of  troubled  minds  when  once 
displaced  from  the  seat  of  reason,  as  if  the  gods 
should  be  appeased  with  what  even  men  are 
not  so  cruel  as  to  approve."    The  use  of  this 


1  lAry,  xlv.  53. 

*  Arrian,  vi.  10.  Diod.  Sicul.  17, 104.  are  the  only  hlatorfans 
of  Alexander  who  speak  abont  golden  vases  thrown  into 
the  sea ;  but  they  say  nothing  about  the  slaughter  of  men. 

•  JBMtf,  z.  517. 

*  Uerod.  It.  94. 

•  PluL  M  SnperttUUm.  Herod,  tu.  114.  Amestris  was 
the  wife  of  Xerzet. 


*  iMcret,  i.  109. 

*  Plutarch,  en  SuptrtUtim. 

*  Id.  Jipvtkfm*  if  tk9  LaetMwmUmt, 

*  Lucret.  i.  90. 

10  Cicero,  ds  JVU.  Dtar,  Ui.  6. 

"  Herod,  iii.  4,  and  43. 

u  Bt.  August.  d9  dvU,  IM,  vL  l(k  ^  1 
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DfttUFal  contexture  has  not  only  respect  to  ua,  |  work?    Thou  seest  nothing  bat  the  order  and 

■       '     ■  j  revolution  of  this  little  cave  in  which  thou  art 

'lodged,  if,  indeed,  thou  dost   see    so  much: 

whereas  his  divinity  has  an  infinite  jurisdiction 

beyond.     This  part  is  nothing  in  comparison 

of  the  whole : 


bat  also  to  the  service  of  God  and  other  nnen ; 
*ti8  as  unjast  for  us  voluntarily  to  wound  or 
hurt  it  as  to  kill  ourselves  upon  any  pretence 
whatever :  it  seems  to  be  great  cowanlice  and 
treason  to  exercise  cruelty  upon,  and  to  destroy, 
the  flinctions  of  the  body  that  are  stupid  and 
servile,  to  spare  the  soul  the  solicitude  of  govern- 
ing them  according  to  reason :  Uin  tratot  deo$ 
timent,  qui  sic  prapitioM  habere  merentur  7  In 
regnsi  U6idini$  voluplatem  caetrati  aunt  quidam  ; 
•eS  nemo  t i6t,  ne  vir  essei,  jubente  domino, 
fnanue  intulii.^  *«  Where  are  they  so  afraid 
of  the  anger  of  the  gods  as  to  merit  their  favour 
at  that  rate  1     Some,  indeed,  have  been  made  companion     J 

eunuchs  for  the  lust  of  princ«j :  but  no  man  at  eated  himself  unto  thee,  'tis  not  to  debase  him- 
his  masters  command  has  put  his  own  hand  to 

troUer  of  his  power :  the  human  body  cannot 


Omnia  cum  cslo,  terraqiie,  morique. 
Nil  sunt  ad  luininain  aumoiai  totiua  omnem.> 

**Tiie  earth,  the  aea,  and  akiea,  fh>ni  pole  to  pole. 
Are  small,  may,  nothing  to  the  mif  hty  frnoLs.** 

'Tis  a  municipal  law  that  thou  allegest,  thou 

knowest  not  what  is  universal.    Tie  thyself  to 

that  to  which  thou  art  subject,  but  not  him ;  he 

is  not  of  thy  brotherhood,  thy  fellow-citizen,  or 

If  he  has  in  some  sort  communi- 

'  unto  thee,  'tis  not  to  debase  him- 

L-       iir«    cs    jj  .1:      iiii  *i-  •       I-      I  self  unto  thy  littleness,  nor  to  make  thee  comp- 
unman  himself.      So  did  they  fill  their  religion  -  -  -^  -  '^ 

with  several  ill  effects : 


The  folly  of 
Judging  of  the 
power  and  per- 
fections of  God 
according  to 
our  ooiieep> 


Sepius  ollm 
Religio  peperit  sceleroaa  atque  impik  fkcta.* 

"In  elder  times 
Eeligion  did  commit  moat  fearftil  crimes.** 

Now  nothing  of  ours  can  in  any  sort  be  com- 
pared or  likened  unto  the  divine 
nature,  which  will  not  blemish 
and  stain  it  with  much  imper- 
fection. How  can  that  infinite 
beauty,  power,  and  goodness 
admit  of  any  correspondence  or 
similitude  to  such  abject  things 
as  we  are,  without  extreme  wrong  and  manifest 
dishonour  to  his  divine  greatness  1  Infirmum 
dei  fortius  est  hmninibus  s  el  stuUum  dei  stqnen" 
tius  est  honUnibus,  **For  the  foolishness  of 
God  is  wiser  than  men,  and  the  weakness  of 
God  is  stronger  than  men."*  Stflpo,  the  phi- 
losopher, being  aisked,  '*  Whether  the  gods 
were  delighted  with  our  adorations  and  sacri- 
fices!"—  **You  are  indiscreet,"  answered  he; 
**  let  us  withdraw  apart,  if  yon  would  talk  of 
such  things."^  Nevertheless  we  prescribe  him 
bounds,  we  keep  his  power  besieged  by  our 
reasons  (I  call  our  ravings  and  dreams  reason, 
with  the  dispensation  of  philosophy,  which 
aays,  **That  the  wicked  roan,  and  even  the 
fool,  go  mad  by  reason,  but  a  particular  form 
of  reason"),  we  would  subject  him  to  the  vain 
and  feeble  appearances  of  our  understandings, 
—  him  who  has  made  both  us  and  our  know- 
ledge. Because  that  nothing  is  made  of 
nothing,  God  therefore  could  not  make  the 
world  without  matter.  What!  has  Grod  put 
into  our  hands  the  keys  and  most  secret  springs 
of  his  power  1  Is  he  obliged  not  to  exceed 
the  limits  of  our  knowledge?  Put  the  case, 
O  man !  that  thou  hast  been  able  here  to  mark 
some  footsteps  of  his  effects :  dost  thou  there- 
fore think  that  he  has  employed  all  he  can, 
and  has  crowded  all  his  forms  and  ideas  in  this 


1  Bt.  August,  it  doU.  IM,  after  Seneca. 

*  LucreL  1.  83. 

*  Bt.  Paul,  1  OHaO.  L  81 
«  LaerUus,  is  viU. 


fly  to  the  clouds :  rules  are  for  thee.  The  i 
runs  every  dav  his  ordinary  course :  the  bounds 
of  the  sea  and  the  eartli  cannot  be  confounded : 
the  water  is  unstable  and  without  firmneas :  a 
wall,  unless  it  be  broken,  is  impenetrable  to  a 
solid  body :  a  roan  cannot  preserve  his  life  in 
the  flames;  he  cannot  be  both  in  heaven  and 
upon  earth,  and  corporally  in  a  thousand  places 
at  once.  'Tis  for  thee  that  he  has  made  these 
rules ;  His  thee  that  they  concern :  he  has  ma- 
nifested to  Christians  that  he  has  enfiranchised 
himself  from  them  all  when  it  pleased  him. 
And  in  truth,  why,  almighty  as  he  is,  should 
he  have  limited  his  power  within  any  certain 
bounds?  In  favour  of  whom  should  he  have 
renounced  his  privilege?  Thy  reason  has  in  no 
other  thing  more  of  likelihood  and  foundation 
than  m^  that  wherein  it  persuades  thee  that 
there  is  a  plurality  of  worlds: 

Terramqae,  et  solem,  lanam,  mare,  cetera  qme  sunt, 
Non  ease  unica,  sed  numero  magis  innumerali.* 

*'  That  earth,  sun,  moon,  sea.  and  (he  rest  that  are,    ' 
Not  single,  but  innumerable  frere.** 

The  most  eminent  minds  of  elder  times  be- 
lieved it ;  and  some  of  this  age  of 
ours,  compelled  by  the  appear-  JJ^hS^SJJS 
ances  of  human  reason,  do  the  no  new  opinion, 
same :  forasmuch  as  in  this  fabric 
that  we  behold  there  is  nothing  single  and  one, 

Cum  in  summa  res  nulla  sit  una, 
Unica  que  gignatur,  et  unica  solaque  erescat  ;* 

"  Since  nothing's  single  in  this  mighty  plaoe. 
That  can  alone  beget,  alone  increase  r 

and  that  all  the  kinds  are  multiplied  in  some 
number;  by  which  it  seems  not  to  be  likely 
that  God  should  have  made  this  work  only 
without  a  companion ;  and  that  the  matter  of 
this  form  should  have  been  totally  drained  in 
this  individual. 


Quate  etiam  atque  etiam  tales  fhteare  i 

Esse  alios  alibi  cont^ressus  materiaii ; 

Uualis  bic  est,  avido  oomplexu  quern  tenet  sther.* 


•  Lueret.  vi.  679. 

•  Lueret.  ii.  1085. 
»  Id.  ib.  1077. 
•ld.i*.10G4. 
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•*  Wbereftm  *tto  Mceanry  to  cosfen 
1'hat  there  mast  elsewhere  be  tbe  like  congrees 
Of  the  like  matter,  which  the  airy  spaoe 
Holds  Ikst  within  iu  iollaite  embraee.** 

Especially  if  it  be  a  living  creature,  which  its ' 
motions  render  so  credible  that  Plato  affirms  it,' 
and  that  many  of  our  people  do  either  confirm, 
or  dare  not  deny  it:  no  more  than  that  ancient 
opinion  that  the  heavens,  tbe  stars,  and  other 
members  of  the  world,  are  creatures  composed 
of  body  and  soul,  mortal  in  respect  of  their ; 
composition,  but  immortal  by  the  determination 
of  the  Creator.  Now  if  there  be  many  worlds, 
as  Democritus,  Epicurus,  and  almost  all  philo- 
sophy has  believed,  what  do  we  know  that  the 
principles  and  rules  of  this  of  ours  in  like  man- 
ner concern  the  rest  1  They  may  pcradventure  ^ 
have  another  form  and  another  polity.  Epi- 
curus' supposes  them  either  like  of  unlike.  Wjs  \ 
see  in  this  world  an  infinite  difference  and  \ 
rariety,  only  by  distance  of  places ;  neither  > 
com,  wine,  nor  any  of  our  animals  are  to  be  | 
seen  in  that  new  comer  of  the  world  discovered 
by  our  fiithera;  'tis  all  there  another  thing;  and  | 
in  limes  past,  do  but  consider  in  how  many 
parts  of  the  world  they  had  no  knowledge 
either  of  Bacchus  or  Ceres.  If  Plinjr  and  He- 
rodotus are  to  be  believed,  there  are  in  certain 
places  kinds  of  men  very  little  resembling  us,* 
mongrel  and  ambiguous  forms,  betwixt  the 
haman  and  brutal  natures :  there  are  countries 
where  men  are  born  without  heads,  having 
their  mouth  and  eyes  in  their  breast ;  where 
they  are  all  hermaphrodites ;  where  they  go  on 
all  four;  where  they  have  but  one  eye  in  the 
forehead,  and  a  heaa  more  like  a  dog  than  like 
ours:  where  they  are  half  fish  the  Tower  part, 
and  live  in  the  water :  where  the  women  bear 
at  five  years  old,  and  live  but  eight:  where  the 
head  and  the  skin  of  the  forehead  is  so  hard 
that  a  sword  will  not  touch  it,  but  rebounds 
again:  where  men  have  no  beards:  nations 
that  know  not  the  nse  of  fire:  others  that  eject 
seed  of  a  black  coloor.  What  shall  we  say  of 
those  that  naturally  change  themselves  into 
wolves,  colts,  and  then  into  men  again  ?  And 
if  it  be  true,  as  Plutarch  says,^  that  in  some 
phce  of  the  Indies  there  are  men  without 
mouths,  who  nourish  themselves  with  the  smell 
of  certain  odours,  how  many  of  our  descriptions 
are  false  1  He  is  no  longer  risible,  nor,  perhaps, 
capable  of  reason  and  society.  The  disposition 
and  cause  of  our  internal  composition  would 
then  for  the  most  part  be  to  no  purpose,  and  of 
no  use. 


1  In  ih^  TlmmiM.  a  Laffrtios,  tn  vifA,        \ 

*  The  followini?  instanoee  are  taken  ft-om  the  3r1  and  4th 

Books  of  HrroftotuB,  and  the  6th,  7th,  and  Hth  of  Pliny.   But 

the  larger  portion  ofthesA  traditions  are  statitd  doohtinrly 

by  both  authors.    Pliny  exprf.*Mly  says  that  a  person  who 


can  be  {H-rsuaded  Uwt  men  were  ever  metamornhoeed  into 
wolves,  and  afterwards  into  men  afaia,  will  be  ready  to 
give  his  credit  to  all  the  fhMea  that  have  been  invented  for 


so  many  ages  past ;  and  having  then  quoted  some  sturie. 
of  such  pnMended  metamorphoaes,  ciies  out  —  '*  It  is  as- 
tonishing how  far  the  Greeks  have  extended  their  credulity. 
Tliere  is  no  lie  ever  so  impudent  that  wants  a  witness  to 
prove  it.**— AVit.  Mst.  viii.  92. 
*r\ut.O»tk»rke0^tk9Mm^  ntsj.  A^  Alsl.  7.  <. 
23* 


Moreover,  how  many  things  are  there  in  oar 
own  knowledge  that  oppose  those  ., 
fine  rules  we  have  cut  out  for  and  JlSS^^iUr.?? 
prescribe  to  nature  1  And  yet  we  to  the  rules  we 
must  undertake  to  circumscribe  SjnatureT***^ 
thereto  God  himself!  How  many 
things  do  we  call  miraculous  and  contranr  to 
nature  ?  This  is  done  by^ery  nation,  and  b^ 
every  man,  according  to  the  proportion  of  his 
ignorance.  How  many  occult  properties  and 
quintessences  do  we  daily  discover?  For,  for 
us  to  go  ^  according  to  nature,**  is  no  more  but 
to  go  "according  to  our  understanding,**  tm 
fitr  as  that  is  able  to  follow,  and  as  for  as  we 
are  able  to  see  into  it :  all  beyond  that  is,  for- 
sooth, monstrous  and  irregular.  Now,  by  this 
account,  all  things  shall  be  monstrous  to  the 
wisest  and  most  understand ibg  men ;  for  hmnaa 
reason  has  persuaded  them  Uiat  there  was  no 
manner  of  ground  nor  foundation,  not  so  much 
as  to  be  assured  that  snow  is  white,  and  Anaxa- 
gons  affirmed  it  to  be  black  ;*  if  there  be  any 
thing,  or  if  there  be  nothing;  if  there  be  know« 
ledge  or  ignorance,  which  Metrodorus  of  Chios 
denied  that  man  was  able  to  determine;*  or 
whether  we  live,  as  Euripides  doubts  whether 
the  life  we  live  is  life,  or  whether  that  we  call 
death  be  not  life : 

T(f  FMtwii^  reVr,  MttXtfttu  9a9th 

Ad  not  without  some  appearance.  For  why 
do  we  derive  the  title  of  being  from  this  instant, 
which  is  but  a  flash  in  the  infinite  course  of  an 
eternal  night,  and  so  short  an  interruption  of 
our  perpetual  and  natural  condition,  death  pos> 
sessmg  all  the  before  and  after  this  momenti 
and  also  a  good  part  of  the  moment  itseiC 
Others  swear  there  is  no  motion 
at  all,»  as  the  followers  of  Melit-  S5Sfn"beIow 
sus,  and  that  nothing  stirs.  For  denied, 
if  there  be  but  one,  neither  can 
that  spherical  motion  be  of  and  nse  to  him,  nor 
motion  from  one  place  to  another,  as  Plato 
proves:  «*That  there  is  neither  generatbn  nor 
corruptkm  in  nature.**  Protagoras  says*  that 
there  is  nothing  in  nature  but  doubt;  that  a 
roan  may  equally  dispute  of  all  things:  and 
even  of  this,  whether  a  man  can  equally  dispute 
of  all  things:  Nausiphanes,^^  that  of  things 
which  seem  to  be,  nothing  is  more  than  it  is^iot; 
that  there  is  nothing  certain  but  uncertainty: 
Parmenides,"  that  of  that  which  seems,  there  it 
no  one  thing  in  general ;  that  there  is  but  one 
thing:  Zeno,  that  one  same  is  not,  and  tint 


i  Cicero.  JIfd.  ii.  S3  and  31.  SpUU  ad  Qatef.  fraL 
Reitua  Empirieiis.  SjfptiA.  Pfrrkam.  i.  J3.  Galen,  db 
SiMplU.  Medic,  ii.  1,  du;.  A  German  named  Voigbt,  baa 
also  published  a  dissertation  JSdeemu  rnUorem  «<vls. 

•  <.^icero.  jfeed.  ii.  83.    Beztua  Empiricua,  Hjfpctk.  P9rr, 

•  Plato,  in  his  Qmrgima,  p.  300;  Diog.  Laert.  Ufa  tf 
Pprrkt,  ix.  73;  and  Sestua  Empiricua,  Pfrr.  Jftpsl 
iii.  94.  quote  theae  versoa  diftrenUy  from  one  aaoCneft 
and  nnnm  what  they  are  here,  but  Uwre  ia  no  real  dUTereiiM 
in  the  sense. 

•  Laertiua,  in  vtU,  •  Id.  to  viU, 
u  Seneca,  KpiaL  fiS. 

"  Cicero,  ds  Altf.  I>ssr.  iU. ;  who  elaewhefe  (^SMdL  Mr.  37) 
•ttribtttet  U»  layiQg  to  Xaaopha^.^  ^^  LjOOglC 
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there  is  nothing;  if  there  were  one  thinj^^,  it 
would  either  be  in  another  or  in  itself;  if  it  be 
in  another,  they  are  two ;  if  it  be  in  itself,  they 
are  yet  two ;  the  comprehending,  and  the  com- 
prehended.* According  to  these  doctrines  the 
nature  of  things  is  no  other  than  a  shadow, 
either  false  or  vain. 

This  way  of  speaking  in  a  Christian  man  has 
ever  seemed  to  me  very  indiscreet  and  irrev- 
erent ^  God  cannot  die ;  God  cannot  contradict 
himself;  God  cannot  do  this  or  that"  I  do  not 
like  to  have  the  divine  power  so  limited  by  the 
laws  of  men's  mouths ;  and  the  idea  which  pre- 
sents itself  to  us  in  those  propositions  ought  to 
be  more  religiously  and  reverently  expre^ed. 

Our  speaking  has  its  failings  and  defects,  as 
well  as  all  the  rest  Most  of  the  occasions  of 
disturbance  in  the  world  are  grammatical  ones : 
our  suits  only  spring  from  disputes  as  to  the 
interpretation  of  laws ;  and  most 
2SS?veo""de.  ^^^  proceed  from  the  inability 
fective.  of  ministers  clearly  to  express  the 

conventions  and  treaties  of  amity 
of  princes.  How  many  quarrels,  and  of  how 
great  importance,  has  the  doubt  of  the  meaning 
of  this  syllable  hoc,  created  in  the  world?' 
Let  us  take  the  clearest  conclusion  that  logic 
itself  presents  us  withal :  if  you  say,  **  It  is  fine 
weather,"  and  that  you  say  true,  it  is  then  fine 
weather.  Is  not  this  a  very  certain  form  of 
speakihg?  And  yet  it  will  deceive  us ;  that  it 
will  do  so,  let  us  follow  the  example :  If  you 
■ay,  *•  I  lie,"  if  you  say  true,  you  do  lie.*  The 
art,  the  reason,  and  force  of  the  conclusion  of 
this,  are  the  same  with  the  other,  and  yet  we 
are  gravelled.  The  Pyrrhonian  philosophers, 
I  see,  cannot  express  their  general  conception 
in  any  kind  of  speaking;  for  they  would  re- 
quire a  new  language  on  purpose:  ours  is  all 
formed  of  affirmative  propositions,  which  are 
totally  antarctic  to  them ;  insomuch  that  when 
they  say  '*  I  doubt,"  they  are  presently  taken 
by  the  throat,  to  make  them  confess  that  at 
least  they  know  and  are  assured  that  they  do 
doubt  ay  which  means  they  have  been  com- 
pelled to  shelter  themselves  under  this  medical 
comparison,  without  which  their  humour  would 
be  mexplicable:  when  they  pronounce,  "I 
know  not,"  or,  "I  doubt,"  the^  sav  that  this 
proposition  carries  ofi"  itself  with  the  rest,  no 
more  nor  less  than  rhubarb,  that  drives  out  the 
ill  humourS)  and  carries  itself  off  with  them.'* 
This  fancy  will  be  more  certainly  understood 
by  interrogation:  "What  do  I  knowl"  as  I 
bear  it  with  the  emblem  of  a  balance. 

See  what  use  they  make  of  this  irreverent 
way  of  speaking:^  in  the  present  disputes  about 


>  Cicero,  Aead.  ii.  37.    Seneca,  Epist,  86. 

*  Montaigrne  here  refen  to  the  controverRies  between  the 
Catholics  and  Proteetants  about  trann-substantiation. 

*  This  is  the  sophistical  dilemma  called  the  liar.   Cicero, 
Jtead.  ii.  39.    Jiul.  OelL  zriii.  2. 

*  Laert.  ix.  76. 

*  This  refers  to  what  was  Just  said,  that  God  cannot  do 
this  or  that. 

*  i>/«itjr,  ii.  7;  whom  the  author  named  in  the  first  edition 
of  tbe  Essays;  but  in  the  edition  of  1568,  he  scratebed  out 


our  religion,  if  you  press  its  adversaries  too 
hard,  they  will  roundly  tell  you,  "  that  it  is 
not  in  the  power  of  God  to  make  it  so,  that  his 
body  should  be  in  paradise  and  upon  earth,  and 
in  several  places  at  once."  And  see,  too,  what 
advantage  the  old  soofifer*  made  of  this.  "At 
least,"  says  he,  "  it  is  no  little  consolation  to 
man  to  see  that  God  cannot  do  all  things :  for 
he  cannot  kill  himself,  though  he  would ;  which 
is  the  greatest  privilege  we  have  in  our  con- 
dition; he  cannot  make  mortal  immortal,  nor 
revive  the  dead ;  nor  make  it  so,  that  he  who 
has  lived  has  not;  nor  that  he  who  has  had 
honours  has  not  had  them;  having  no  other 
right  to  the  past  than  that  of  oblivion."  And 
ttuit  the  comparison  of  man  to  God  may  yet  be 
made  out  by  jocose  examples:  "He  cannot 
order  it  so,"  says  he,  ^  that  twice  ten  shall  not 
be  twenty."  This  is  what  he  says,  and  what  a 
Christian  ought  to  take  heed  shall  not  escape 
his  lips.  Whereas,  on  the  contrary,  it  seems  as 
if  men  studied  this  foolish  daring  of  language, 
to  reduce  God  to  their  own  measure : 

Cras  vel  atra 
Nube  polnm  Pater  nccupato, 
Vel  sole  piiro,  non  tamen  irritum 
Quodcumque  retro  est,  efficiet,  neqoe 
DiAnftct,  infectumque  reddet. 
Quod  fliglens  semel  bora  vexit.v 

**  To-morrow,  let  it  shine  or  rain. 
Yet  cannot  this  the  past  make  vain  : 
Nor  uncreate  and  render  void 
That  which  was  yesterday  enjoyed.** 

When  we  say  that  the  infinity  of  ages,  as  well 
past  as  to  come,  are  but  one  instant  with  God ; 
that  his  goodness,  wisdom,  and  power  are  the 
same  wiUi  his  essence;  our  mouths  speak  it 
but  our  understandings  apprehend  it  not;  and 
yet,  such  is  our  vain  opinion  of  ourselvps,  that 
we  must  make  the  Divinitv  to  pais  through  our 
sieve ;  and  thence  proceea  all  the  dreams  and 
errors  with  which  the  world  abounds,  whilst  we 
reduce  and  weigh  in  our  balance  a  thing  so  iar 
above  our  poise.'  Mirum  quo  prooedat  imjfro- 
hitas  cordis  kumanif  parvulo  aUquo  invitaia 
tuccessu,*  **  *Tis  wonderful  to  what  the  wicked- 
ness of  man*s  heart  will  proceed,  if  elevated 
with  the  least  success."  How  magisterially  and 
insolentl)^  does  Epicurus  reprove  the  Stoics,  for 
maintaining*  that  the  truly  good  and  happy 
being  appertained  only  to  God,  and  that  the 
wise  man  had  nothing  but  a  shadow  and  resem- 
blance of  it!  How  temerariously  have  they 
bound  God  to  destiny  (a  thing  which,  by  my 
consent,  none  that  bears  the  name  of  a  Christian 
shall  ever  do  again)!  and  Thales,  Plato,  and 
Pythagoras  have  enslaved  him  to  necessity. 
This  arrogance  of  attempting  to  discover  God 


**ce  mocqueur  de  Pline,**  and  substituted  **ee  mocqnear 
ancien."  ' 

7  Horace,  Od,  Hi.  99.  43. 

•  Monlaif  ne  in  this  paMne  somewliat  contradicts  the  aa- 
tbor  whom  be  is  defending.  •*  L'liomme,**  says  Seboade. 
in  Montaigne's  translation,  c.  121,  "  est  par  ca  nature,  en 
tant  qu'il  est  bomme,  la  vraye  et  rive  image  de  Oieu.  TVmi 
ainsi  que  le  carJiet  engrave sa  figure  dans  lacirc,  aiosi  Dieu 
empreint  en  Thomme  sa  wmblaucc,"  dec. 

•  Pliny.  MU.  -H^i^^XLiOOgle 
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with  oar  eyes  has  been  the  cause  that  an  emi- 
nent person  among  us^  has  attributed  to  the 
Divinity  a  corporal  form ;  and  is  the  reason  of 
what  happens  to  os  every  day,  of  attributing  to 
God  important  events,  by  a  particular  assign- 
ment Because  they  weigh  with  us,  they  con- 
clude that  they  also  weigh  with  him,  and  that 
he  has  a  more  intent  and  vigilant  regard  to  them 
than  to  others  of  less  moment  to  us  or  of  ordi- 
nary course :  Magna  DH  curantt  parva  negli- 
gwU:*  '*The  ffods  are  concerned  at  mat 
P  matters,  but  slight  the  small"'  Lir>ten  to  him ; 
be  will  clear  this  to  you  by  his  rea{M)n :  iVec  in 
regnis  quidem  reges  omnia  minima  curant:* 
**  Neither  indeed  do  kings  in  their  admidistra- 
tion  take  notice  of  all  the  least  concerns."  As 
if  to  that  King  of  kings  it  were  more  or  less  to 
subvert  a  kingdom,  or  to  move  the  leaf  of  a 
tree;  eras  if  his  providence  acted  after  another 
manner  in  inclining  the  event  of  a  battle  than 
in  the  leap  of  a  flea.  The  hand  of  his  govern- 
ment is  laid  upon  every  thing  after  the  same 
manoer,  witli  the  same  power  and  order :  our 
interest  does  nothing  towards  it;  our  inclina- 
tions and  measures  sway  nothing  wiih  him. 
Deut  ita  arli/ex  magnus  in  magni$,  ut  minor 
non  $U  in  parvis  :*  "  God  is  so  great  an  artificer 
in  great  things,  that  he  is  no  less  in  the  least" 
Our  arrogancy  sets  this  blasphemous  comparison 
ever  before  us.  Because  our  employments  are 
a  burden  to  os,  Strato  has  courteouslv  been 
pleased  to  exempt  the  gods  from  all  offices,  as 
their  priests  are:  he  makes  nature  produce 
and  support  all  things;  and  with  her  weights 
and  motions  make  up  the  several  parts  of  the 
world,  discharging  human  nature  from  the  awe 
of  divine  judgments:  Quod  beatum  selernum- 
que  «](,  id  nee  hubere  nPgotii  quiflofiam,  nee  i 
etkikenmkmri:*  "What »  biassed  u.,  \  tti-nal 
iia^s  neither  any  business  itself  nor  ^i\e8  any  to 
smother."  Nature  will  that  in  like  things  there 
••'K.iild  be  a  likjuEglation.    The  infinite  nuuiher 

of  mimortals;  the  infinite  things  that  i..'!l  uutf 
destroy  pre-suppo^e  as  many  that  preci^T  '.  und 
;'rotit    As  the  souls  of  the  gods,  withotit  'Ofirruo. 
♦•)(',  or  ear,  do  every  one  of  them  feel  aMit'i:>  - .  j 
ineniyelves  what  the  otlier  feels,  and  juil|fe  otH 
thoughts;  so  the  souls  of  men,  when  at  liberty  , 
and  loosed  from  the  body,  either  by  sleep  or 
some  ecstasy,  divine,  foretel,  and  see  things,  \ 
which,  whilst  joined  to  the  body,  they  could 
not  see.     "Men,"  says  St  Paul,  "profe8s<inff 
themselves  to  be  wise,  they  become  i(x>l9 ;  and  \ 
change  the  glory  of  the  uncorruptible  (toH  intcj ; 
an  image  made  like  corruptible  man.'**^    I)) 
but  take  notice  of  tlie  juggling  in  the  ancieiit 
deifications.    After  the  great  and  stately  pudip  ' 
of  the  funeral,  so  soon  as  the  fire  began  tu  i 


*  TWtuUUn,  in  the  well-known  •paraafe,— (Jinx  negat 
Deum  MM  evrpus^  etsi  Devs  tpiritMt  nL 

*  Cicero,  £>•  JVW.  I)t«r.  ii.(lS. 

*  14.  Uf.  iii.  35. 

*  St,  Aufiut.  D0  aoiU  Dei,  zi.  9S. 

*  Tm^  T  ,,  fcV  jVtft,  Dmt.  i.  17. 
« tlou..  i.  tt 


mount  to  the  top  of  the  pyramid,  and  to  catch 
hold  of  the  couch  where  the  body  lay,  they  at 
the  teme  time  turned  out  an  eagle,  which  flying 
upward,  signified  that  the  soul  went  hito  Para- 
dise.7  We  have  a  thousand  medals,  and  parti- 
cularly of  the  worthy  Faustina,  where  this 
eagle  is  represented  carrying  these  deified  souls 
to  heaven  with  their  heels  upwarda  'Tis*pity 
that  we  should  fool  ourselves  with  our  owa 
fopperies  and  inventions, 

Quod  finzere,  timent, 
**Tbey  fear  their  own  inTentiona/* 

like  children  who  are  frighted  with  the  same 
face  of  their  play-fellow,  that  they  themselves 
have  smeared  and  smutted.  Qiuisi  quidmiam 
infelicius  sit  homine,  cut  sua  figmenla  domi- 
nantur:^  "As  if  any  thing  could  be  more 
unhappy  than  man,  who  is  insulted  over  by  his 
own  imagination."  *Tis  iar  from  honouring 
him  who  made  us,  to  honour  him  that  we  have 
made.  Augustus  had  more  temples  than  Jupi- 
ter, served  with  as  much  religion  and  belief  of 
miracles.  The  Thracians,  in  return  of  the  be- 
nefits they  had  received  from  Agesilaus,  came 
to  bring  him  word  that  they  luui  caiK>nized 
him:  "Has  your  nation,"  said  he  to  them, 
"the  power  to  make  gods  of  whom  they  please  1 
Pray  first  deify  some  one  amongst  yourselves, 
and  when  I  shall  see  what  advantage  he  has  b^ 
it,  I  will  thank  you  for  your  ofler?'*  Man  is 
certainly  stark  mad ;  he  cannot  make  a  worm, 
and  yet  he  will  be  making  gods  by  dozens. 
Hear  Trismegistus  in  praise  of  our  sufficiency : 
"  Of  all  the  wonderful  things,  it  surmounts  all 
wonder  that  man  could  find  out  the  divine 
nature  and  make  it"*^  And  take  here  the 
arguments  of  the  school  of  philosophy  itself: 

Noeae  eni  diroa  at  coli  Dnmina  eoli 
Aut  soli  nescire,  datum." 

•*  To  whom  to  know  the  deitiea  of  heaven 
Or  know  be  knows  them  not,  alone  tis  given.** 

V  If  there  is.  a  God,  he  is  a  living  creature ; "  if 
hp  be  a  living  creature,  he  has  sense;  and  if  be 
ht»s  sense,  he  is  subject  to  corruption.  If  he  be 
wHibout  a  body,  he  is  without  a  soul,  and  con- 
Bef[.i)cntly  without  action ;  and  if  he  has  a  body, 
it  ia  perishable."  Is  not  here  a  triumph  1  we 
are  incapable  of  having  made  the  world ;  there 
muEt  then  be  some  more  excellent  nature  that 
has  put  a  hnixl  to  the  work.  It  were  a  foolish* 
and  ]  >dicu)o'i8  arrogance  to  esteem  ourselves 
the  Bv  >-t  perfect  thin^  of  the  universe.  There 
must  til '11  he  somethmg  that  is  better,  and  that 
must  kt  Go<l  When  you  see  a  stately  am) 
stupendous  edifice,  though  you  do  not  know 
wha  is  the  owner  of  it,  you  would  yet  concluuo 


^  Merodiaii  iv. 

>*  Liu  uii.  i.  4c6. 

>  Piii  tarch.  .dp*/Ji.  tf  tU  LaesdtmcniMf, 

M  Ascffp.  JjfU'O^  t^ud  L.  Apuleium,  vol  li.  p.  306  Bitcma. 

»l.uMn.  J.  45/ 

M  Ckcrv.  it  M'nt  Dmr.  iii.  13,  il.  6.  Ike. 
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it  was  not  bailt  for  ntt.  And  this  divine  struc- 
ture, that  we  behold  of  the  celestial 
palace,  have  we  not  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  it  is  the  residence  of 
0ome  possessor,  who  is  much  mater  than  wel 
Is  not  the  roost  supreme  always  the  most 
wo  ;y  1  but  we  are  m  the  lowest  form*  No- 
thin^  without  a  soul  and  without  reason  can 
TOoduce  a  livinor  creature  capable  of  reason. 
The  world  produces  us,  the  world  then  has 
soul  and  reason.  Every  part  of  us  is  less  than 
we.  We  are  part  of  the  world,  the  world 
therefore  is  endued  with  wisdom  and  reason, 
and  that  more  abundantly  than 

world.  great  government:  the  govern- 

ment of  the  world  then  appertains 
to  some  happy  nature.  The  stars  ao  us  no 
barm;  they  are  then  full  of  goo^pess.  We 
have  need  of  nourishment:  then  so  have  the 
gods  also,  and  feed  upon  the  vapours  of  the 
earth.  Worldly  goods  are  not  goods  to  Grod; 
therefore  they  are  not  goods  to  us;  ofiending 
and  being  offended  are  equally  testimonies  of 
imbecility;  'tis  therefore  folly  to  fear  God. 
God  is  ^[ood  by  his  nature ;  man  by  his  indus- 
try, which  is  more.  The  divine  and  human 
wisdom  have  no  other  distinction,  but  •that  the 
first  is  eternal;  but  duration  is  no  accession 
to  wisdom,  therefore  we  are  companions.  We 
have  life,  reason,  and  liberty;  we  esteem  good- 
ness, charity,  and  justice :  these  qualities  are 
then  in  him.  In  conclusion,  building  and  de- 
stroying, the  conditions  of  the  Divmity,  are 
&rged  by  man,  according  as  they  relate  to 
himself.  What  a  pattern,  and  what  a  model ! 
let  us  stretch,  let  us  raise  and  swell  human  qua- 
lities as  much  as  we  please:  puff  up  thyself 
poor  man,  yet  more  and  more,  and  more ; 

Non  fi  ttt  ruferit,  loqait.! 
"Not  if  thou  tent,**  said  he. 


_     _  ^  .  ^     ,  _  _  — ^ ,hat  sigm! 

Frofecto  non  JJeum^  quern  cogttare  noti  po9j^  \n  their  language. 


the  carnal  knowledge  of  woiMn,  to  so  many 
times,  and  so  many  generations.  Paulina,  the 
wifb  of  Saturn inus,  a  matron  of  great  reputation 
at  Rome,  thinking  she  lay  with  we  god  Serapis,* 
found  herself  in  3ie  arms  of  an  amoroso  of  her% 
through  the  panderism  of  the  priests  of  his 
temple.  Varro,  the  most  subtle  and  most 
learned  of  all  the  Latin  authors,  in  his  book  of 
theology,  writes,'  that  the  sexton  of  Hercules's 
temple,  throwing  dice  with  one  hand  for  hinn 
self,  and  with  Uie  other  for  Hercules,  pla3red 
after  that  manner  with  him  for  a  supper  and  a 
wench ;  if  he  won,  at  the  expense  of  the  offer- 
ings ;  if  he  lost,  at  his  own.  The  sexton  lost, 
and  paid  the  supper  and  tlie  wench.  Her  name 
was  Laurentina,  who  saw  by  night  this  god  in 
her  arms,  who  moreover  told  h^*,  that  the  firat 
she  met  the  next  day,  should  give  her  a  lyeavenly 
reward :  which  proved  to  be  Taruncius,^  a  rich 
young  man,  who  took  her  home  to  his  hooso, 
and  in  time  left  her  his  inheritrix.  She,  in  her 
turn,  thinking  to  do  a  thing  that  would  be 
pleasing  to  the  god,  left  the  people  of  Rome 
heirs  to  her ;  ana  therefore  baa  divine  honotifB 
attributed  to  her.  As  if  it  had  not  been  suffi- 
cient that  Plato  was  originally  descended  from 
the  gods  by  a  double  line,  and  that  he  had 
Neptune  for  the  common  father  of  his  race,  it 
was  certainl^r  believed  at  Athena^  that  Aristoi, 
having  a  mind  to  enjoy  the  fair  Perictiooet 
could  not,  and  was  warned  by  the  god  Apollo, 
in  a  dream,  to  leave  her  unpolluted  and  un- 
touched, till  she  should  first  be  brought  to- 
bed.  These  were  the  father  and  mother  of 
Plato.*  How  many  ridiculous  stories  are  there 
of  like  cuckold ings,  committed  by  the  gods 
against  poor  mortal^  men!  And  how  manj 
husbands  injuriously  scandaled  in  favour  of  the 
children!  in  the  Mahometan  religion  there 
are  Merlins  enough  found  by  the  heiief  of  the 
people ;  that  is  to  say,  children  without  fatbera, 
spiritual,  divinely  conceive(),«iA^tfa«woinbs  of 
virjgTO8r,-fiid'canyTfl(!B&rthat  sigm^'artfiia?^ 


mint,  ted  temet  ipeos  pro  iUo  oorUanUMj  nott 
tttum,  9ed  stftjMos,  non  iUi,  ted  ttSt  eomparanfL 
**  Certainly  they  do  not  imagine  God,  whom 
they  cannot  imagine;  but  they  imagine  th^^ 
■elves  in  his  stead:  the^  do  not  compare  him, 
but  themselves,  not  to  him,  but  to  themselves.*' 
In  natural  things  the  effects  do  but  half  relate 
to  their  causes.  What*s  this  to  the  purpose  1 
His  condition  is  above  the  order  of  nature,  too 
elevated,  too  remote,  and  too  mighty,  to  permit 
itself  U)  be  bound  and  fettered  by  our  conclu- 
sions. *Tis  not  through  ourselves  that  we  arrive 
at  that  place :  our  ways  lie  too  low.  We  are 
BO  nearer  heaven  on  the  top  of  Mount  Cenis 
than  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea ;  Uke  the  disUnce 
with  your  astrolabe.    They  debase  God  even  to 


1  Horaee,  SoL  ii.  3. 19. 

t  Or  AnnbiM,  aoeonliof  to  Joiephns**  Jmnlfk  JtrntifWlHttt 
iTiii.  4.  where  thia  story  ig  nlmtnd  at  length. 

•  Bt.  Austin,  df  Gvit.  Dm,  vi.  7. 


We  are  to  observe  that  to  every  thing  nothing 
is  more  dear  and  estimable  than 
its  being  (the  lion,  the  eagle,  the  NotMnf  thM 
dolphin,  priie  nothing  above  their  iS*t"*feS2i 
own  kind);  and  that  every  thing  of  tten !» 
assimilates  the  qualities  of  an  qweiet. 
other  things  to  its  own  proper 
qualities,  which  we  may  indeed  extend  or  oon- 
tract,  but  that's  all:  for  beyond  that  lelatioii 
and  principle  our  imagination  cannot  go,  can 
guess  at    notliing  else,  nor  poaiibly  go  out 
thence,  nor  stretch  beyond  it:  whence  spring 
these  ancient  conclusions,— of  all  forms  the 
most  beautiful  is  that  of  man;  therefore  God 
must  be  of  that  form.    No  one  can  be  happy 
without  virtue,  nor  virtue  be  without  reason. 


*  Or  Tirutiai,  ■ooordinf  to  St.  Amtin :  bot  Moofdinir  to 
Plotareh.  wbo  relates  the  m  me  rtory  in  the  life  of  RomiO«c 
the  flnt  man  who  met  Larentia  (aa  he  caUi  tor)  was  oae 
Tarmiiuii,  a  very  old  man.  ^  '  ^ 

•  Lavtiag,  m  vUL    Plutaich,  TkUt  ThIL 
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and  reuon  cannot  inhabit  anjrwfaera  but  in  a 
human  shape:  CSod  is  therefore  clothed  in  a 
human  figure.  Ita  e»t  infortnatum  antidpo' 
tumque  mentibut  iiiwfrt>,  ut  hominif  quum  de 
Deo  cogiiet,  forma  ocevrrat  kumana,^  "It 
is  so  imprinted  in  our  minds,  and  the  fancy  is 
BO  preoooscswd  with  it,  that  when  a  man  thinks 
of  God,  a  human  figure  ever  presents  itself  to 
the  imag-inatioo.*'  Therefore  it  was  that  Xeno- 
phanes  pleasantly  said,  ''That  if  beasts  firame 
any  gods  to  themselves,  as  'tis  likelv  they  do, 
they  make  them  certainly  such  as  themselves 
are,  and  glorify  themselves  in  it,  as  we  do. 
For  why  may  not  a  goose  say  thus:  'All  the 
parts  of  the  aniverae  I  have  an  interest  in : 
the  earth  serves  me  to  walk  upon ;  the  sun  to 
light  me;  the  stars  have  their  infiuence  upon 
me:  I  have  such  an  advantage  by  the  winds 
and  such  bv  the  waters;  there  is  nothing  that 
yon  heayendy  roof  looks  upon  so  favourably  as 
me;  I  am  the  darling  of  nature!  Is  it  not 
man  that  keeps,  lodges,  and  serves  mel  'Tis 
fiir  me  that  he  both  sows  and  ^nds;  if  he 
eats  me  he  does  the  same  by  his  fellow-men, 
and  so  do  I  the  worms  that  kill  and  devour 
him.*''  As  much  miriit  be  said  by  a  crane, 
and  with  greater  con&ence,  upon  the  account 
cf  the  liberty  of  his  flight,  and  the  posBceaion 
of  that  hi^  and  beautifiu  region.  Tom  bUtnda 
eoneiiUUrtx,  et  Utm  sui  eat  iena  ip$a  natwra.* 
**■  So  flattering  and  wheedling  a  bawd  is  nature 
to  hemelf.'*« 
Now  by  the  same  consequence,  the  destinies 
n  are  then  for  us;  for  us  the  world; 

^i/5I*iw  ^^  shines,  it  thunders  for  us; 
sv  ibr  Un.  creator  snd  creatures,  all  are  for 
fr  us:  'tis  the  mark  and  point  to 

-fiich  the  univemdity  of  things  aima  Look 
into  the  records  chat  phiksophy  has  kept  for 
two  thousand  years  and  more,  of  the  afSiirs  of 
heaven:  the  gods  all  that  while  have  neither 
acted  nor  sp(3cen  but  for  man.  She  does  not 
allow  them  any  other  consultation  or  occupar 
tioo.    See  them  here  against  us  in  war: 


iitoM|a0 1 , 

Telliiris  JuTeDet,  unde  pericuJum 

Ptalcens  eontremuit  domiu 
flBtaniis  veterifl.i 

*Tb0  kfmwar  «»■  of  esrth,  lobdo'd  bf  hand 
Of  HcKOlM  OB  the  Phlaman  8traod« 
Where  tbe  mde  eboek  did  such  an  uproar  make, 
Ae  maile  old  Saturn*!  aparkling  palace  ahake.** 

And  here  yon  riutll  see  them  participate  of  our 


>  CMcro,  ^  AU.  DMT.  i.  ]& 
s  Id.  ik.  ?7. 

>  iSaaFbioa.  Prmp.  Evang.  xili.  13. 

«  Hefe  MoDUi^  ia  again  in  eontmdietion  with  him 
whoae  apology  be  ia  writing.  Bebond,  in  our  author's  trans* 
laiion  of  his  work,  sajs:  **  Ims  eiel  te  dit  (a  rbooinM')— Je 
le  fmirnlB  de  liimipro  le  Joar,  afln  que  tu  veilles ;  d'ombre  la 
Miit  ifto  que  Ui  dormee  et  repose :  pour  ta  recreation  el 
rMBamttte,  Je  renonvelie  lea  saisons,  je  te  donne  la  fieuris* 
saate  doueaar  dii  nrintema,  la  cbaleur  de  l*etd,  la  fertility 
de  raulomne.  las  noideurs  de  l*bivar . .  I*air— J«  ^  commu- 
ajqve  la  respiratioB  ritale,  et  oflN  &  ton  obeisaanee  tout  le 
r^n*  de  mcs  oiseaui ;  TeaM—Je  te  Ibiirnisde  quoi  boire,  do 
%KA  u  lavar.    La  tene— Je  U  soutiens;  tu  as  de  nioi  le 


troubles,  to  make  a  return  for  our  having  so 
often  shared  in  theirs: 

Neptunus  muros,  magnoque  emota  trideoti 
Fundaments  quatit.  totamque  &  sedibus  urbem 
Emit:  hie  Juno  Sccas  svvissima  portaa 
Prima  tenet.* 

«*  Amidst  that  smother  Neptune  hoMs  his  plaoe,     /^  ^ ' 
Below  tbe  walls*  foundation  drives  bis  mace,      ^  ^ 
And  lieaTes  the  city  from  its  solid  base. 
Bee  where  in  amis  tbe  crael  Juno  stands. 
Full  in  tbe  Scaan  gate." 

The  Caunians,  jealous  of  the  authority  of 
their  own  proper  gods,  armed  themselves  on  the 
days  of  their  devotion,  and  through  the  whole 
of  their  precincts  ran  cutting  and  slashing  the 
air  with  their  swords,  bj  that  means  to  drive 
away  and  banish  all  foreign  gods 
out  of  their  territory.'     Their  ?SI*u«f.i!r.« 

,.     .^  J     "^       ,.        ^      gods  limited  to 

powers  are  limited  according  to  certain  things. 
our  necessity :  this  cures  horses, 
that  men,  that  the  plague,  that  the  scurfy  that 
the  phthisic;  one  cores  one  sort  of  itch, 
another  another:  Adio  minimis  etiam  rebu$ 
prava  reUgio  ineerii  Deoe}  **  At  such  a  rate 
does  folse  religion  create  gods  for  the  most 
contemptible  uses.*'  This  one  makes  grapes 
ffrow,  that  onions;  this  has  the  presidence  over 
lechery,  that  over  merchandise ;  for  every  sort 
of  artisan  a  god;  this  has  his  province  and 
reputation  in  the  east ;  that  his  in  the  west : 

Hie  illius  anna,  hie  curros  ftait* 
**  Here  lay  her  armour,  bare  her  chariot  stood.** 


O  sancte  ApoUo,  qui  umbilicumoertum  terrarum  obtinea.>* 

•*  O  sacred  Phmbas,  who  with  glorious  ray, 
From  tbe  eartb's  centre,  dost  thy  light  display.** 


Pallada  CecropidK,  Minoia  Creta  Dianam, 

Vulcanum  tellns  Hipsipylea  colit, 
JuDonero  Bparte,  Pelopeiadesque  Mycens; 

Pinisenim  Fauni  Mienalis  ora  caput ; 
Mars  Latio  venerandus  erat.u 

••  Tb*  Athenians  Pallas,  Cynthia  Crete  adore. 
Vulcan  is  worshipped  on  tbe  Lomnian  shore. 
Proud  Juno's  altars  are  by  Spartans  fed, 
Th*  Arradians  worship  Fannus.  and  'tis  said 
To  Mara,  by  Italy,  is  homage  paid.*' 

This  has  only  one  town  or  one  family  in  his 
possession ;  tliat  lives  alone ;  that  in  company, 
either  voluntary  or  upon  necessity : 

Junetaqne  sunt  magno  templa  nepotis  avo.tt 

**  And  temples  to  tbe  nepbcw  Joined  are. 
To  those  were  reared  to  tbe  great-grandtetber.** 


pain  de  quoi  se  nourissent  tea  forces,  le  vin  de  quol  tu 
esjouis  tes  esprits,**  dec 
i  Horace.  Odar.  ii.  IS,  fi. 

•  JEneU.  ii.  610. 
•»  Herod,  i.  ITS. 

•  LIvy,  ziWi.  S3. 

•  .a^sid,  i.  10. 

1*  Cicero,  d*  Divin.  ii.  56.  0«>lphi  was  consi  lered  the 
navel,  or  centre  of  the  earth ;  itX^is,  ufru*.  See  Livy, 
zzxviii.  48;  Ovid,  MtL  z.  168,  4kc. 

M  Ovid.  Asej,  iii.  81. 

B  Id.  i*.  I. 
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There  are  some  eo  wretched  and  mean  (for 
the  number  amounts  to  six  and  thirty  tlwu- 
Band  *)  that  they  must  pack  five  or  six  together, 
to  produce  one  ear  or  corn,  and  thence  taJic 
their  several  names;  three  to  a  door — that  of 
the  plank,  that  of  the  hingre,  and  that  of  the 
threshold.  Four  to  a  child  —  protectors  of  his 
swathing-clouts,  his  drink,  meat,  and  sucking. 
Some  certain,  some  uncertain  and  doubtful, 
and  some  that  are  not  yet  entered  Paradise : 

Qttog  qaoniam  o9li  nondum  dicnnmar  honoro, 
Quaa  dedimug,  certe  terras  habitare  lioamus  :* 

"  Whom,  since  w«  yei  not  worthy  think  of  heaven. 
We  suflbr  to  possess  the  earth  we've  given." 

There  are  amongst  them  physicians,  poets,  and 
civilians.  Some  of  a  mean  betwixt  the  divine 
and  human  nature;  mediators  betwixt  God 
and  us,  adorned  with  a  certain  second  and 
diminutive  sort  of  adoration ;  infinite  in  titles 
and  offices;  some  good,  others  ill;  some  old 
and  decrepid,  and  some  that  are  mortal.  For 
Chrysippus^  was  of  opinion  that  in  the  last 
conflagration  of  the  world  all  the  gods  were  to 
die  but  Jupiter.  Man  makes  a  thousand  pretty 
societies  betwixt  God  and  him;  is  he  not  his 
countryman  1 

Jovis  incunabula  Creten.« 

"  Crete,  the  cra41e  of  Jupiter.** 

And  this  is  the  excuse  that,  upon  considera- 
tion of  this  subject,  Scievola,  a  high  priest,  and 
Varro,  a  great  theologian  in  their  times,  make 
us :  **  That  it  is  necessiar;^  that  the  people  should 
be  ignorant  of  many  things  that  are  true,  and 
believe  many  tilings  that  are  false.**  Quam 
veritatem  qua  liberetur  inquirat  credatur  ei 
expedite^  quod  fallitur.^  **  Seeing  he  inquires 
into  the  truth,  by  which  he  would  be  made 
free,  *tis  fit  he  should  be  deceived."  Human 
eyes  cannot  perceive  things  but  by  the  forms 
they  know :  and  we  do  not  remember  what  a 
leap  miserable  Phaeton  took  for  attempting  to 
guide  his  father^s  horses  with  a  mortal  hand. 
The  mind  of  man  fklla  into  as  great  a  depth, 
and  is  after  the  same  manner  bruised  and  shat- 
tered by  his  own  rashness.  If  you  ask  of 
philosophy  of  what  matter  the  heavens  and  the 
sun  arel  what  answer  will  she  return,  if  not 
that  it  is  iron,  or,  with  Anaxagoras,*  stone,  or 
some  other  matter  that  she  makes  use  of?  If 
a  man  inquire  of  Zcno  what  nature  is?  "A 
fire,'*  says  he,  "  an  artisan,  proper  for  ^nera- 
tion,  and  regularly  proceeding.'^  Archimedes, 
master  of  that  science  which  attributes  to  itself 
the  precedency  before  all  others  for  truth  and 
certainty;  »*ttie  suu,"  says  he,  "is  a  g;od  of 
red-hot  iron."   Was  not  this  a  fine  imagmation, 


Maximus  Tyrius  {Dissert,  i.) 


1  Hoeiod  says  only  30,000. 
■ays  the  iiuuiber  is  infinite. 

<  Ovid.  JVeram.  i.  94. 

*>  Plutarch,  on  the  Common  Ooneepthno^  ij^e. 

*  Ovid,  Mctam.  viii.  99. 

»  St.  AuiruB.  Do  Geit.  Dei,  iv.  31.  Montevquieu,  in  his 
Pifticg  qf  Iks  Romans  in  helicon,  cites  the  npinion  of  See- 
vula  aiid  Varro,  nearly  in  the  same  teruis  as  Aloutaicue,  and 


extracted  from  the  inevitable  necessity  of  geo- 
metrical demonstrations?  Yet  not    ^ 
so  inevitable  and  useful  but  that    STS.**"'' 
Socrates''  thought  it  was  enough 
to  know  so  much  of  geometry  only  as  to  measure 
the    land    a  man  bought  or  sold;    and   that 
Polysnus,"  who  had  b^n  a  great  and  famous 
doctor  in  it,  despised  it,  as  mil  of  falsity  and 
manifest  vanity,  after  he  had  once  tasted  the 
delicate  fruits  of  the  lozelly  gardens  of  Epicurus. 
Socrates  in  Xenophon,*  concerning  this  affiiir, 
says  of  Anaxagoras,  reputed  by  antiquity  learned 
above  all  others  in  celestial  and  divine  matters, 
^  That  he  had  cracked  his  brain,  as  all  other 
men  do  who   too   imnKxierately  search    into 
knowledges  which  nothing  belong  to  them:" 
when  he  made  the  sun  to  be  a  burning  stone, 
he  did  not  consider  that  a  stone  does  not  shine 
in  the  firo;  and,  which  is  worse,  that  it  will 
there  consume :  and  in  making  the  sun  and  fire 
one,  that  fire  does  not  turn  the  complexions 
black  in  shining  upon  them :  that  we  are  able 
to  kx)k  fixedly  upon  fire:  and  that  fire  kills 
herbs  and  plants.    'Tis  Socrates's  opinion,  and 
mine  too,  that  the  best  judging  of  heaven  is  not 
to  judge  of  it  at  all.    Plato  having  occasion, 
in  his  TvnutuMf  to  speak  of  the  demons,  <*  This 
undertaking,"  says  he,  "exceeds  my  ability." 
We  are  therefore  to  believe  those  ancients  wiio 
sakl  they  were  begotten  by  them :  'tis  a^inst 
all  reason  to  refuse  a  man's  faith  to  the  children 
of  the  gods,  though  what  they  say  should  not 
be  proved  by  any  necessary  (X*  probable  reasons 
seeing  they  engage  to  speak  of  domestic  asf 
fiimiliar  things.  re 

Let  us  see  if  we  have  a  little  more  ligbnds 
tlie  knowledge  of  human  and  na-  ^y 

tural  things.  Is  it  not  a  ridiculous  '^^^^^ 
attempt  for  us  to  forge  for  those  natorJihing:*. 
to  whom,  by  our  own  confession, 
our  knowl^ge  is  not  able  to  attain,  another 
body,  and  to  lend  a  fiilse  form  of  our  own 
invention :  as  is  manifest  in  this  motion  of  the 
planets ;  to  which,  seeing  our  wits  caniiot  pos- 
sibly arrive,  nor  conceive  their  natural  conduct, 
we  lend  them  material,  heavy,  and  substantial 
springs  of  our  own  by  which  to  move : 

Temo  aureus,  aurea  sumnue 
Curvatura  rotn«  radiorum  ai^enteus  ordo.i* 

**  Gold  was  the  axle,  and  the  beam  wa9  ^old ; 
The  wheels  with  silver  spokes  on  golden  circles  toird.** 

Yon  would  say  that  we  had  had  coaGh-makers; 
carpenters,  and  painters,  that  went  up  on  high 
to  make  engines  of  various  motions,  and  to 
range  the  wheelwork  and  mterlacings  of  the 
heavenly  bodies  of  dtfifering  colours  about  the 
axis  of  necessity,  according  to  Plato^:  ^' 


adds,  "  8t.  Augustine  says  that  Varro  has  here  discovcKd 
the  whole  secret  of  politicians  and  miniatera  of  ataie.** 

•  Xenopb.  Momorai.  iv.  7.  7. 
f  Xcnitphon,  On  SocnUes. 

•  Cicero,  jScad.  ii. :«. 

•  Xonophon,  On  Socrates,  iv.  7,  2. 
10  Ovid.  Mttnm.  ii.  107. 
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UrUam  quinque  altitonc  fragmine  zoiue 
Cingunt,  per  quam  limbiw  pictus  bis  sex  signit 
StellimicantilKM,  aitua  in  obtiquo  cUiers,  luna 
Bigaa  acceplat^ 

**  The  world*a  a  raanrion  that  doth  all  things  hold, 
VVhidi  thundering  xoneB,  in  number  five,  enfbld, 
Tbrousb  which  a  girdle,  painted  with  twelve  signa, 
And  that  with  aparliling  conatellationa,  ahinea, 
In  heaven'a  arch  marics  the  diurnal  courae 
For  tba  son's  chariot  and  his  flery  horse.** 

These  are  all  dreams  and  fanatic  follies.  Why 
will  not  nature  please  for  once  to  lay  open  her 
bosom  to  us,  and  plainly  discover  to  us  the 
means  and  conduct  of  her  movements,  and  pre- 
pare our  eyes  to  see  themi  Good  God,  what 
abuse*  what  mistakes  should  we  discover  in  our 
poor  science!  I  am  mistaken  if  that  weak 
knowledge  of  ours  holds  any  one  thing  as  it 
really  is,  and  I  shall  depart  hence  more  igno- 
rant of  sJl  other  things  than  my  own  ignorance. 
Have  I  not  read  in  Plato  this  divine  saying, 

that  *<  nature  is  nothing  but  an 
S?i?S?^*'  enigmatic  poesy!""  As  if  a  man 
sopLstkated.      might  perhaps  see  a  veiled  and 

shady  picture,  breaking  out  here 
and  there  with  an  mfinite  variety  of  raise  lights 
to  puzzle  our  conjectures:  Latent  ista  omnia 
croMsiM  ooeaUala  el  circumfiua  tenebris ;  ut  nulla 
aciet  kumani  ingenii  tanta  tit,  qua  penetrare 
in  ealum^  terrain  intrare  poasit.*  "All  those 
tilings  lie  concealed  and  involved  in  so  dark  an 
obscurity  that  no  point  of  human  wit  can  be 
80  sharp  as  to  pierce  heaven  or  penetrate  the 
earth.**  And  Certainly  philosophy  is  no  other 
than  sophisticated  poetry.  Whence  do  the 
ancient  writers  extract  their  authorities  but 
from  the  poets?  and  the  first  of  them  were 
poets  themselves,  and  writ  accordingly.  Plato 
18  but  a  poet  unripped.  Timon^  calls  him,  in- 
sultingly, "a  monstrous  forger  of  miracles.'* 
All  super-human  sciences  make  use  of  the 
poetic  style.  Just  as  women  make  use  of  teeth 
of  ivory  where  the  natural  are  wanting,  and 
instead  of  their  true  complexion  make  one  of 
some  artificial  matter;  as  thev  stuff  themselves 
out  with  cotton  to  appmtr  plump,  and  in  the 
m^t  of  every  one  do  paint,  patch,  and  trick  up 
themselves  with  a  false  and  borrowed  beauty : 
so  does  science,  (and  even  our  law  itself  has,  they 
say,  legitimate  fictions,  whereon  it  builds  the 
truth  of  its  justice) ;  she  gives  us  in  pre-suppo- 
sition,  and  ior  current  pay,  things  which  she 
herself  informs  us  were  invented;  for  these 
ejneyeles^  eccentriee,  and  concentrice,  which 
astrology  makes  use  of  to  carry  on  the  motions 
of  the  stars,  she  gives  us  for  the  best  she  could 
invent  upon  that  subject;  as  also,  in  all  the  rest. 


1  Vano,  apMl  FU  Prok.  naC  in  FirgU,  Eehg,  the  text 
has  in  the  first  verse  maxima  kamuUi ;  and  in  the  last,  bigu$ 
tfaftia  rateptat, 

s  MMtaiffiM  has  here  mistaken  Plato'a  sense,  whose 
woids,  in  the  second  Alcihiades,  ii.  are:— »«*E^  rt  ^ieu 
marrtKh  h  vtforBoa  t&nypmr^t ;--"  All  poetry  is  In  its 
nacnn  enigmatleal/*  Flato  sasrs  this  hy  reason  of  a  verse 
ta  HoiDer*B  MargUn,  which  he  ezplsina,  and  which  indeed 
-  -   I  in  at  that  is  enigmaticaU 


phOosophy  presents  us  not  that  which  really  is, 
or  what  she  really  believes,  but  what  she  has 
contrived  with  the  greatest  and  most  plausible 
likelihood  of  truth,  and  the  quaintest  invention. 
Plato,'  upon  the  discourse  of  the  state  of  human 
bodies  and  those  of  beasts,  says,  ^  I  should  know 
that  what  I  have  said  is  truth,  had  I  the  con- 
firmation of  an  oi4cle ;  but  this  I  will  affirm, 
that  what  I  have  said  is  the  most  likely  to  be 
true  of  any  thing  I  could  say.'* 

'Tis  not  to  heaven  only  that, art  sends  her 
ropes,  engines,  and  wheels;  let 

us  consider  a  little  what  she  says  Jjj  J^u/ST!?-- 

A  1  J     ^  Idea  wnicn  man 

of  US  ourselves,  and  of  our  con-  bu  of  bimaeui 

texture.  There  is  not  more  re- 
tromdation,  trepidation,  accession,  recession, 
and  astonishment,  in  the  sUrs  and  celestial 
bodies,  than  they  have  found  out  in  this  poor 
little  human  body.  In  earnest,  they  have  good 
reason,  upon  that  very  account,  to  call  it  the 
little  world,  so  many  tools  and  parts  have  they 
employed  to  erect  and  build  it  To  assist  the 
motions  they  see  in  man,  and  the  various  func- 
tions that  we  find  in  ourselves,  in  how  many 
parts  have  they  divided  the  soul,  in  how  many 
places  lodged  iti  in  how  many  orders  have 
they  divided,  and  to  how  many  stofries  have 
they  raised  this  poor  creature,  man,  besides 
those  that  are  natural  and  to  be  perceived  1 
And  how  manv  oflicea.  and  vocations  have  they 
assigned  himi    They  make  it  an  imaginary 

Eublic  thing.  *Tia  a  subject  that  they  bold  and 
andle;  and  they  have  full  power  granted  to 
them  to  rip,  place,  displace,  piece,  and  stuff  it, 
every  one  according  to  his  own  fkncy,  and  yet 
they  possess  it  not  They  cannot,  not  in  reality 
only,  but  even  in  dreams,  so  ^vem  it  that  there 
will  not  be  some  cadence  or  sound  that  will 
escape  their  architecture,  as  enormous  as  it  is, 
and  botched  with  a  thousand  false  and  fiintastic 
patches.  And  it  is  not  reason  to  excuse  them ; 
for  though  we  are  satisfied  with  painters  when 
they  paint  heaven,  earth,  seas,  mountains,  and 
remote  islands,  that  they  give  us  some  dight 
mark  of  them,  and,  as  of  things  unknown,  are 
content  with  a  fitint  and  obscure  description; 
yet  when  they  come  and  draw  us  after  life,  or 
any  other  creature  which  is  known  and  familiar 
to  us,  we  then  require  of  them  a  perfect  s*  d 
exact  representation  of  lineaments  and  colours, 
and  despise  them  if  they  fail  in  it. 

I  am  very  well  pleased  with  the  Milesian 
girl,*  who  obeervinff  the  philosopher  Thales  to 
be  always  contempmting  the  celestial  arch,  and 
to  have  bis  eyes  ever  gazing  upward,  laid  som&> 
thing  in  his  way  that  he  might  stumble  over, 
to  put  him  in  mind  that  it  would  be  time  to 


■  aoero,.tfead.ii.39. 

«  Timon  the  sillographiat.   Bee  LaerUos,  I<f«  ^T  Piste. 

•  In  the  TIsMMf. 

•  She  was  not  a  Milesian,  but  a  Thracian,  accordina  to 
Plato,  from  whose  Th»euu$  this  story  isuken :  but  he  does 
not  say  that  he  stumbled  at  anythina  laid  in  his  way  by 
hia  servant ;  bat  that  as  he  was  walking  along,  with  hit 
eyes  lifted  up  to  the  stars,  he  fell  into  a  weU. 
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take  op  his  thoufirhts  about  things  that  are  in 
tiie  cloodii  when  he  had  provided  for  those  that 
were  under  his  feet  Doubtless  she  advised 
iiim  well,  rather  to  look  to  himself  than  to 
gaze  at  heaven;  for,  as  Democritns  says,  by 
the  mouth  of  Cicero, — 

Qnod  est  ante  pedet,  nemo  ipeeUt: 
ObU  ■eraUBtar  plafMJ 

^  No  nan  fegwdt  what  if  uader  liii  ftet ;  tbej  tra  •!• 
waya  prying  towanli  teaven." 

Bat  our  conditkyn  will  have  it  so,  that  the 
knowled^  of  what  we  have  in  hand  is  as 
remote  from  us,  and  as  much  above  the  clonds, 
as  that  of  the  stars.  As  Socrates  says,  in 
Plato,*  **That  whoever  meddles  with  philo- 
sophy mav  be  reproached  as  Thales  was  by  the 
woman,  tnat  he  sees  nothing  of  that  which  is 
before  him.  For  every  philosopher  is  ignorant 
of  what  his  neighbour  does ;  aye,  and  of  what 
he  does  himself,  and  is  ignorant  of  what  they 
both  are,  whether  beasts  or  men.** 

Those  people,  who  find  Sebond^s  arguments 
too  weak,  that  are  ignorant  of  nothing,  that 
govern  the  world,  that  know  all, — 

dnm  mare  eompeieaat  eauMB,  qaid  teoiperet  annum ; 
BtelUB  iponte  na,  Jiiiiiiii,  Tafontur  et  errant ; 
<lQid  premat  obeeurum  luoa,  quid  proferat  orbem ; 
dttid  velit  et  poMit  rerum  ooncordia  diioon  ;* 

"  Wbat  goremt  oeean'f  tidai. 
And  throuch  the  Tariooa  year  the  Maaona  fuidce ; 
Wbether  the  stars  by  their  own  proper  fbroe. 
Or  foreii^n  power,  pursue  their  wand*rin|r  enursel 
Why  shadows  darken  the  pale  queen  of  ni* ht ; 
Wlicnce  she  renews  her  orh  and  spreads  her  Ug ht ; — 
What  nature's  Jarring  sympathy  can  mean  f 

have  they  not  sometimes  in  their  writings 
sounded  the  difficulties  they  have  met  with  of 
knowing  their  own  being  ?  We  see  very  well 
that  the  finger  moves,  that  the  foot  moves,  that 
some  parts  assume  a  voluntary  motion  of  them- 
selves without  our  consent,  and  that  others 
work  by  our  direction ;  that  one  sort  of  appre- 
hension occasions  blushing;  another  paleness; 
such  an  imagination  works  upon  the  spleen 
only,  another  upon  the  brain;  one  occaBions 
laughter,  another  tears;  another  stupifies  and 
astonishes  all  our  senses,  and  arrests  the  motion 
of  all  our  members ;  at  one  object  the  stomach 
will  rise,  at  another  a  member  that  lies  some^ 
thing  lower;  but  how  a  spuritual  impression 
snould  make  such  a  breach  into  a  massy  and 
solid  subject,  and  the  nature  of  the  connejdon 
and  contexture  of  these  admirable  springs  and 
movements,  never  yet  man  knew:  Omnia  inr 
certa  ratume,  et  in  natura  mafeitate  abdita, 
^  All  uncertain  in  reason,  and  concealed  in 
the  majesty  of  nature,**  says  Pliny.*  And  St 
Austin,^  ModuM^  quo  etprpiribms  adhmreni  spt- 
ritiu .  .  .  mnnino  mtms  eat,  nee  emnprthendi 


ab  homine poteit ;  et  hoc  ip$e  homo  e$l,  ••The 
manner  whereby  souls  adhere  to  bodies  is  alto- 
gether wonderml,  and  cannot  be  cooceived  by 
man,  and  yet  this  is  man.**  And  yet  it  is  not 
so  much  as  doubted ;  for  the  opinions  of  men 
are  received  according  to  the  ancient  belief,  by 
authority  and  upon  trust,  as  if  it  were  relifiion 
and  law.  'Tis  received  as  gibborish  which  is 
commonly  spoken ;  this  truth,  with  all  its  clutter 
of  arguments  and  proofs,  is  admitted  as  a  firm 
and  solid  body,  that  is  no  more  to  be  shaken, 
no  more  to  be  judged  of;  on  the  contrary, 
every  one,  acconung  to  the  best  of  his  talent, 
corroborates  and  fortifies  this  received  belief 
with  the  utmost  power  of  his  reason,  which  is 
a  supple  utensil,  pliable,  and  to  be  accommo- 
dated to  any  figure ;  and  thus  the  world  comes 
to  be  filled  with  lies  and  fopperies.  The  reason 
that  men  doubt  of  divers  things , 
is  that  they  never  examine  com-  "^^AU^^P" 
mon  impressions;  they  do  not  £^i!!Udoa?or 
dig  to  the  root,  where  the  faults  things, 
and  defects  lie;  they  only  de- 
bate upon  the  branches;  they  do  not  examine 
whether  such  and  such  a  thing  be  true,  but  if 
it  has  been  so  and  so  understood;  it  is  not 
inquired  into  whether  Galen  has  said  anything 
to  purpose,  but  whether  he  has  said  so  or  so. 
In  truth  it  was  vctt  good  reason  that  this 
curb  to  the  liberty  of^our  judgments  and  that 
tyranny  over  our  opinions,  should  be  extended 
to  the  schools  and  arts.  The  god  of  scholastic 
knowledge  is  Aristotle ;  *tjs  irrejigion  to  ques- 
tion any  of  his  decrees,  as  it  was  those  of 
Lycurffus  at  Sparta ;  his  doctrine  is  a  magis- 
terial law,  which,  peradventure,  is  as  fiilse  as 
another.  I  do  not  know  why  I  should  not 
as  willingly  embrace  either  the  ideas  of  Plato, 
or  the  atoms  of  Epicurus,  or  the  plenum  or 
vacuum  of  Leucippus  and  Democritus,  or  the 
water  of  Thales,  or  the  mfinity  of  nature  of 
Anaximander,  or  the  air  of  Diogenes,  or  the 
numbers  and  symmetry  of  Pythagoras,  or  the 
infinity  of  Parmenides,  or.the  One  of  Muscus, 
or  the  water  and  fire  of  Apollodorus,  or  the 
similar  parts  of  Anaxagoras,  or  the  discord  and 
friendship  of  Empedocles,  or  the  fire  of  Hera- 
clitus,  or  any  other  opinion  of  that  infinite  con- 
fusion of  opinions  and  determinations,  which 
this  fine  human  reason  produces  by  its  certi- 
tude and  clear-sightedness  in  everything  it 
meddles  withal,  as  I  should  the  opinion  of 
Aristotle  upon  this  subject  of  the  orinciples  of 
natural  things ;  which  principles  ne  builds  of 
three  pieces — matter,  form,  and  privation.  And 
what  can  be  more  vain  tlian  to  make  inanity 
itself  the  cause  of  the  production  of  things  t 
Privation  is  a  negative;  of  what  hnmoor  coald 
he  then  uttke  the  cause  and  original  of  things 
that  are?  And  yet  that  were  not  to  be  coa- 
troverted  bat  for  the  exercise  of  logic ;  there  is 


1  This  Latin  verse,  eztraetod  fhnn  a  tragedy  called  fyhi- 

fMfa,  is  not  iiut  by  Cicero  into  the  mouth  or  Democritua, 
ut  in  directed  af  aiMt  hitt.    JH  DMmJL  it  13. 


■  Hofioe.  1>M.  i.  ».  n. 
4  JVM.  JSRst  ii.  37. 

•  Dt  OMt  IM.  zii.  10.       ^-^ 

•  Of  Apollonia.    Sextu  Enpiric.  Pfrrk,  BifptU^.  iU.  4. 
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nothing  dispated  therein  to  hrinff  it  into  doubt, 
bat  to  demnd  the  author  of  the  ichool  firom 
foreign  objections;  his  authority  is  the  non- 
ultra,  beyond  which  it  is  not  permitted  to 
inquire. 
It  is  very  easy,  noon  approved  foundations, 
to  Duila  whatever  we  please ;  for, 
iflSSSpll^  according  to  the  law  and  order- 
widMMit  ezami-  iog  of  this  beginning,  the  other 
■J^j^n  «•"««•  parts  of  the  structure  are  easily 
0^,1^^  carried  on  without  any  foilure. 

By  this  way  we  find  our  reason 
well-groanded,  and  discourse  at  a  venture;  for 
our  masters  prepossess  and  gain  before-hand  as 
moch  room  in  our  belief  as  is  necessary  towards 
concluding  afterwards  what  they  please,  as 
geometricians  do  by  their  granted  demands, 
9ie  consent  and  approbation  we  allow  them 
giving  them  wherewith  to  draw  us  to  the  right 
and  left,  and  to  whirl  us  all 


I  about  at  their  |d< 
Whatever  springs  irora  these  pre-suppositions 
is  our  master  and  our  God :  he  will  take  the 
level  of  his  foundations  so  ample  and  so  easy 
that  by  them  he  may  mount  us  up  to  the  clouds, 
if  he  so  please.  In  this  practice  and  negotiap 
tion  of  science  we  have  taken  the  saying  of 
Pythagoms,  •^That  every  expert  person  ought 
to  be  believed  in  his  own  art**  for  current  pav. 
The  l<^ician  refers  the  signification  of  words 
to  the  grammarians;  the  rhetorician  borrows 
the  state  of  arguments  from  the  logician;  the 
poet  his  measure  from  the  musician;  the  geo- 
metrician his  proportions  from  the  arithmetician, 
and  the  metaphysicians  take  physical  conjec- 
tnres  for  their  foundations;  for  every  science 
has  its  principle  pre^supposed,  by  which  human 
judgment  is  everywhere  kept  in  check.  If 
you  come  to  rush  against  the  bar  where  the 
principal  error  lies,  they  have  presently  this 
sentence  in  their  mouths,  ^That  there  is  no 
disputing  with  persons  who  deny  principles.*^ 
Now  men  can  have  no  principles  if  not  revealed 
to  them  by  the  divinity;  of  all  the  rest  the 
beginning,  the  middle,  aiid  the  end,  is  nothing 
bat  dream  and  vapour.  To  those  that  contend 
upon  pre-supposition  we  must,  on  the  con- 
tnry,  pre-suppose  to  them  the  same  axiom  upon 
which  the  dispute  i&  For  every  human  pre- 
rapposition  and  declaration  has  as  much  autho- 
ri^  one  as  another,  if  reason  do  not  make  the 
dinerence.  Wherefore  they  are  all  to  be  put 
into  the  balance,  and  first  the  generals  and 
those  that  tyrannize  over  u&  The  persuasion 
of  certainty  is  a  certain  testimony  of  folly  and 
extreme  incertainty ;  and  there  are  not  a  more 
fcolish  sort  of  men,  nor  that  are  less  philoeo- 
phera,  than  the  Philodoxes*  of  ^lato;  we  must 
inquire  whether  fire  be  hot!  whether  snow  be 
white  1  if  there  be  any  such  things  as  hard  or 
nft  within  our  knowledge  1 


And  as  to  those  answers  of  which  they  make 
old  stories,  as  he  that  doubted  if 
there  was  any  such  thing  as  heat,  ^^Sn^. 
whom   they  bid  throw  himself  tainty  ii  detor- 
into  the  fire;  and  he  that  denied  Ji"*"®  ^y 
the  coldness  of  ice,  whom  they  Jf  thl^alSf 
bid  to  put  ice  into  his  bosom ; —  — 

they  are  pitifiil  things,  unworthy  of  the  profes- 
sion of  {iiilosophy.  If  they  had  let  us  alone 
in  our  natural  being,  to  receive  the  appeamnce 
of  things  without  us,  according  as  they  present 
themselves  to  us  by  our  senses,  and  had  per- 
mitted us  to  follow  our  own  natural  appetites, 
governed  by  the  ccmdition  of  our  birth,  they 
might  then  have  reason  to  talk  at  that  rale ; 
but  'tis  firom  them  we  have  learned  to  make 
ourselves  judges  of  the  world ;  *tis  fixxn  them 
that  we  derive  this  foncy,  ^  That  human  reason 
is  controller-general  of  all  that  is  without  and 
within  the  roof  of  heaven;  that  comprehends 
everything,  that  can  do  everything;  by  the 
means  of  which  everything  is  known  and  un- 
derstood.*' This  answer  would  be  good  among 
the  cannibals,  who  enjoy  the  happiness  of  a 
long,  quiet,  and  peaceable  life,  without  Aris- 
totle^s  precepts,  and  without  the  knowledge  of 
the  name  of  physics;  this  answer  woula  per- 
haps be  of  more  value  and  greater  force  tnan 
all  those  they  borrow  firom  their  reason  and 
inventira;  of  this  all  animals,  and  all  where 
the  power  of  the  law  of  nature  is  yet  pure  and 
simple,  would  be  as  capable  as  we, 'but  as  for 
them  they  have  renounced  it  They  need  not 
tell  us,  "  It  is  true,  for  you  see  and  feel  it  to 
be  so:"  they  must  tell  me  whether  I  really 
feel  what  I  think  I  do;  and  if  I  do  feel  it, 
they  must  then  tell  me  why  I  feel  it,  and  how, 
and  what;  let  them  tell  me  the  name,  original, 
the  parts  and  junctures  of  heat  and  cola,  the 
.qualities  of  the  agent  and  patient;  or  let  them 
give  up  their  profession,  which  is  not  to  admit 
or  approve  of  anything  but  by  the  way  of 
reason;  that  is  their  test  in  all  sorts  of  essays; 
but,  certainly,  *tis  a  test  full  of  fiilsity,  error, 
weakness,  and  defect 

Which  way  can  we  better  prove  it  than  by 
itselfl  If  we  are  not  to  believe  her  when 
making  of  herself,  she  c&n  hardly  be  thought 
fit  to  judge  of  foreign  things ;  if  she  know  any 
thing,  it  must  at  least  be  her  own  being  and 
abo&;  she  is  in  the  soul,  and  either  a  part  or 
an  efiTect  of  it;  for  true  and  essential  reason, 
from  which  we  by  a  folse  colour  borrow  the 
name,  is  lodged  in  the  bosom  of  the  Almighty ; 
there  is  her  habitation  and  recess;  'tis  thence 
that  she  imparts  her  rays,  when  God  is  pleased 
to  impart  any  beam  of  it  to  mankind,  as  Pallas 
issuea  from  her  Other's  head,  to  communicate 
herself  to  the  world. 

Now  let  us  see  what  human  reason  tells  us 


1  *•  PerioM  wbo  ve  pOMan64  witb  opinions  of  which  tbev  This  deflniUoa  is  taken  fW>m  Plato,  who  has  ebaracterised 
know  not  the  ((rounds;  whose  heads  are  intoxicated  with  '  them  very  particularly  ai  the  end  of  the  fiilh  book  of  hit 
words;  who  see  and  affect  only  the  appearance*  of  thinfi."  ,  JbpaMjc 
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of  heraelf  and  of  the  soul;  not 

teluTii'rf'Si  ^^  ^®  *^*^  '°  general,  of  which 
satux?  of  tba  almost  all  philosophy  makes  the 
■onL  celestial  and  first  bodies  partici- 

pants ;  nor  of  that  which  Thales  > 
attribnted  to  things  which  themselves  are  re- 
puted inan  imate,  lead  thereto  by  the  consideration 
of  the  loadstone ;  but  of  that  which  appertains 
to  us»  and  that  we  ought  the  best  to  know 

Iporatar  enim,  qua  tit  utara  ultiiii ; 
Nata  sit;  an, contra,  naaceotibus  inainaetar; 
£t  limul  intereat  nobifcum  morte  direnjpta ; 
An  tenabras  Orci  Tisat,  vaataaque  lacanaa, 
An  paeudai  aUaa  divinitua  inainuat  ae.* 

•*  For  none  the  nature  of  the  aoal  doth  know, 
Whether  that  it  be  born  with  na,  orno ; 
Or  be  infUaed  into  ua  at  our  birth. 
And  diei  with  lu  when  we  return  to  earth. 
Or  then  deecenda  to  the  blaek  ahadea  below. 
Or  into  other  animala  doea  go.** 

Crates  and  Dicamrchus  were  of  opinion  that 
there  was  no  soul  at  all,  but  that  the  body  thus 
stirs  by  a  natural  motion;  Plato,*  that  it  was 
a  substance  moving  of  itself;  Thales,  a  nature 
without  repose;^  Ascleniades,  an  exercising  of 
the  senses ;  Hesiod  ana  Anazimander,  a  thins 
composed  of  earth  and  water ;  Parmenides,^  of 
earth  and  fire ;  Empedocles,*  of  blood ; 

fianfoineam  Tomit  ilia  animam  -J 

**  He  Tomita  up  hia  bloody  aoul.** 

Posidonus,*  Cleanthes,  and  Galen,*  that  it  was 
heat  or  a  hot  complexion : 

Ifneua  eat  oUia  vifor,  at  oalaatia  orito : « 

Their  vigour  of  fire  and  of  heavenly  race.** 

Hippocrates,"  a  spirit  diffused  all  over  the  body; 
Varro,**  that  it  was  an  air  received  at  the  mouth, 
heated  in  the  lungs,  moistened  in  the  heart,  and 
diflfused  throughout  the  whole  body ;  Zeoo,  the 
quintessence  of  the  four  elements ;  ^  Heraclides 
Ponticu8,>^  that  it  was  the  light;  Zenocrates" 
and  the  Egyptians,  a  mobile  number;  the  Chal- 
deans, a  virtue  without  any  determinate  form ; 


>  Laenina,  in  viti. 

>  Lucrel.  i.  113. 

*  Lawt,  X. 

«  That'll  added,  "  and  which  movee  of  Itaelf."  Plot  arch. 
On  the  OpUimis  qf  ike  PkUMopkere,  who  alao  gives  the 
opinion  of  Uie  physician  Asdepiades,  ffv//^i>a«iav  ri^y 

i  Macrob.  in  Svnn.  Snip.  i.  14. 

•  Cieern,  7We.  Qiuss.  i.  9. 
T  JSEneid,  iv.  3411. 

*  I<atTtiiin,  invitA. 

•  8ee  Galen,  Qvotf  mnimi  moreeeeqmantur  erporiB  Urn- 
ptramentum;  but  elsewhere  this  physician  repeatedly  de- 
clares that  he  cannot  venture  to  amrm  any  thing  as  to  the 
nature  of  the  soul.  See  Nemesius,  d$  AWtara  H/mitiie^ 
c  S.  k.c. 

io  ^ii«4d,  vi.  730. 

"  Macroh.  ul  svpra.  I.  14. 

»La<'tant.  De  Dpif.  Dei.  c.  17. 

»  "  I  know  not,"  says  Mr.  Costa,  "where  Montaigne  had 
thiA*.  for  Cicero  eipressly  says  thai  this  quintessence,  or  fifth 
nature  is  a  thought  of  Ariaiotle,  who  makes  the  aoul  to  be 
composed  nf  it;  and  that  Ze  o  thought  the  soul  to  be  flre," 
Cicero.  7V#c.  Qimw.  i.  9.  After  this,  Cicero  adds,  *'  that 
Aristotle  rails  the  mind,  which  he  derives  ttom  that  fifth  na. 
tura  eatelechia,  a  new-ooined  word,  signifyiag  a  perpetual 


HaUtmn  (laemdam  vitaleu  eoiporiacaw, 
Haimosian  Grsd  qnam  dkuntJ^ 

'*  A  certain  vital  habit  in  man*s  frame, 
WUcfa  harasony  the  Gradaa  aagaa  nana. 

Let  OS  not  finget  Aristotle,  who  held  the  soal 
to  be  that  which  Datnrallv  causes  the  body  to 
moye,  which  he  calls  entelechia,''  with  as  cold 
an  invention  as  any  of  the  rest;  for  he  neither 
speaks  of  the  essence,  nor  of  the  original,  nor 
of  the  nature  of  the  soul,  but  only  takes  notice 
of  the  e&ct  Lactantius,'*  Seneca,**  and  roost 
of  the  Dogmatists,  have  oonfessed  that  it  was  a 
thing  they  did  not  understand;  after  all  this 
enumeration  of  opinionsi''  Harum  Menientianam 
qtUB  vera  «tf,  DeuM  aliquU  videriL  ''Of  these 
opinions  which  is  the  true,  let  some  god  detei^ 
mine,**  says  Cicero.  ''I  know  by  myself,** 
says  St  Bernard,'^  **  how  incomprehensible  God 
is,  seeing  I  cannot  comprehend  the  parts  of  my 
own  being.**  Heraclitus,°'who  was  of  opinion 
that  every  being  was  full  of  souls  and  demons, 
did  nevertheless  maintain  that  no  one  could 
advance  so  fiir  towards  the  knowledge  of  the 
soul  as  ever  to  arrive  at  it;  so  profound  was 
the  essence  of  it 

Neither  is  there  less  controversy  and  debate 
about  seating  of  it    Hippocrates 
and  Hierophilus"  place  it  in  the  i?i2S*tK^ 
ventricle  of  the  brain;  Democri-  nndea. 
tus  and  Aristotle '^  throughout  the 
whole  body ; 

Ut  bona  sepe  valetudo  com  dieitur  asae 

Gorporia,  et  non  eat  tamen  h«c  pan  ulla  vaieiitia :  a» 

«  As  when  the  body's  health  they  do  it  calL 
When  of  a  souul  man  that's  no  part  at  alL** 

Epicurus  in  the  stomach ; 

RIc  exultat  enim  pavor  ae  metua;  bee  loca  cireum 
Letitia  muloent.* 

"  For  this  the  seat  of  horror  is  and  fear. 
And  Joys  in  turn  do  likewise  triumph  here.** 

The  Stoics,^  about  and  within  the  heart ;  Erasis- 
tratus,"  adjoining  the  membrane  of  the  epici»- 


motion.**  Though  Montaigne  has  copied  these  laat  woida,  in 
what  he  pmceeds  to  tell  us  of  Aristotle,  he  censures  him  for 
not  havinf  spoken-of  the  origin  and  nature  of  the  soul.  But 
had  he  only  cAHt  ht«  eye  on  what  CIcern  had  said  a  little 
before,  he  would  have  been  convinced  that  Aristotle  had 
taken  care  to  explain  himself  coneerainc  the  origin  of  the 
soul,  before  he  remarked  the  efllbct  nf  it.  If  he  has  not  there- 
bv  fully  demonstrated  what  tlie  nature  of  it  is,  Zeno  has  not 
given  us  mudi  better  light  into  it.  when  be  says,  **  the  aoul 
or  mind  seems  to  be  fire ;"  and  it  would  not  be  difficult  to 
show  that  in  this  article  the  other  phtlosopbera  have  iMl 
auoceeded  better  than  Zeno  and  Aristotle. 

M  Stet.  Eetof.  Pkfs.  i.  4a 

M  Macrob.  ut  #vf  ro. 

M  hucret.  ill.  100. 

n  Cicero,  Tuac.  Qua*.  \.  10. 

u  De  Opif.  Dei.  c.  17. 

M  JTaL  Q«««.  vii.  14. 

*>  7V*c.  Qums.  1. 11. 

n  lib.  d»  Jtnimu.  c  L 

«  Laerlins,  is  vitA. 

a  Plutarch,  On  tMe  O^slsss  ^fJke  rtitowyAart. 

M  Sextus  Empiricua,  Jidc.  Mmtk. 

*»  Lucret  iii.  103. 

» Id.  ib.  148. 

««  Plutarch,  ,g.«^^  ^^  (^OOgle 
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nium ;  Empedocles,^  in  the  blood ;  as  also  Moees,* 
which  was  the  reason  why  he  interdicted  eating 
the  blood  of  beasts,  because  the  soul  is  there 
seated ;  Galen  thought  that  every  part  of  the 
body  had  its  soul ;  Strato*  has  placed  it  betwixt 
the  eyebrows:  Qua  facie  quidem  tit  animus^ 
out  ubi  habiteU  ne  qiutrendum  quidem  est  :* 
**What  figure  the  soul  is  of,  or  what  part  it 
inhabits,  is  not  to  be  inquired  into,**  says  Uicero. 
I  very  willinffly  deliver  this  author  to  you  in 
bis  own  woras;  for  sliould  I  alter  eloquence 
itself?  Besides,  it  were  but  a  poor  prize  to  steal 
the  matter  of  his  inventions ;  they  are  neiliier 
venr  frequent,  nor  of  any  great  weight,  and 
sufficiently  known.  But  the  reason  where  Chry- 
sippus  argues  it  to  be  about  the  heart,  as  all  the 
rest  of  that  sect  do,  is  not  to  be  omitted:  '*It 
is,"  says  he,  "  because  when  we  would  aflRrm 
any  thing,  we  lay  our  hand  upon  our  breasts; 
and  when  we  would  pronounce  iyu,  which 
signifies  I,  we  let  the  lower  jaw  fail  towards 
the  stomach."  This  place  ought  not  to  be 
passed  over  without  a  remark  upon  the  vanity 
of  so  great  a  man ;  for  besides  that  these  con- 
siderations are  infinitely  light  in  themselves, 
the  last  is  only  a  proof  to  the  Greeks  that  they 
have  their  souls  lodgred  in  that  part.  No  human 
jadgment  is  so  sprightly  and  vigilant  that  iti 
does  not  sometimes  sleep.  Why  do  we  fear  to 
sayl  The  Stoics,"  the  fiithers  of  human  pni- 
dence,  think  that  the  soul  of  a  man,  crushed 
under  a  ruin,  long  labours  and  strives  to  get  out, 
like  a  mouse  caught  in  a  trap,  before  it  can  dis- 
engage itself  firom  the  burden.  Some  hold  that 
the  world  was  made  to  give  bodies,  by  way  of 
punishment,  to  the  spirits  fallen,  by  their  own 
fitult,  from  the  purity  wherein  they  had  been 
created,  the  first  creation  having  been  incor- 
poreal; and  that,  according  as  they  are  more 
or  less  depraved  from  their  spirituality,  so  are 
they  more  or  less  jocundly  or  dully  incorpp- 
rated ;  and  that  thence  proceeds  all  the  variety 
of  so  much  created  matter.  But  the  spirit  that 
fer  his  punishment  was  invested  with  the  body 
of  the  sun  must  certainly  have  a  very  rare  and 
particular  measure  of  change. 

The  extremities  of  our  perquisition  do  all  Mi 
into  astonishment  and  bhndnese;  as  Plutarch 
-^  says'  of  the  testimony  of  his- 

phitoSJiaa^     ^"*^  ^^^  according  to  charts, 
loqairiei.  and  maps,  the  utmost  bounds  of 

known  countries  are  taken  up 
with  maiBhes,  impenetrable  forests,  deserts, 
and  uninhabitable  places:  this  is  the  reason 
^hy  the  most  gross  and  childish  ravings  were 
iDost  found  in  those  authors  who  treat  of  the 
post  elevated  subjects,  and  proceed  the  furthest 
ui  them,  losing  themselves  in  their  own  curi- 
osity and  presumption.   The  beginning  and  end 


•Pluu«b,irt«i«ni. 

*  Qal.  0»  Ue  OfM»ns  qTOppMr^iM  mi  Plata. 


of  knowledge  are  equally  foolish:  observe  to 
what  a  pitch  Plato  nies  in  his  poetic  clouds : 
do  but  take  notice  there  of  the  gibberish  of  the 
ffods;  but  what  did  he  dream  of  when  he  de- 
nned a  man  to  be  "a  two-legged  animal  with- 
out feathers:**^  giving  those  who  had  a  mind  to 
deride  him  a  pleasant  occasion;  for,  having 
pulled  a  capon  alive,  they  went  about  calling  u 
"the  man  of  Plato.*' 

And  what  did  the  Epicureans  think  of,  out  of 
what  simplicity  did  they  first  imagine  that  their 
atoms  that  they  said  were  bodies 
having  some  weight,  and  a  natu-  S?Ep?cufe^ 
ral  motion  downwards,  had  made  ant.  what? 
the  world :  till  they  were  put  in 
mind,  by  their  adversaries,  that,  according  tq 
this  description,  it  was  impossible  they  should 
unite  and  join  to  one  another,  their  fall  being 
so  direct  and  perpendicular,  and  making  so 
many  parallel  lines  throughout?  Wherefore 
there  was  a  necessity  that  they  should  since  add 
a  fortuitous  and  sideways  motion,  and  that  thev 
should  moreover  accoutre  their  atoms  with 
hooked  tails,  by  which  they  might  unite  and 
cling  to  one  anotiier.  And  even  then  do  not 
those  that  attack  them  upon  this  second  consi- 
deration put  them  hardly  to  it?  **  If  the  atoms 
have  by  chance  formed  so  many  sorts  of  figures, 
why  did  it  never  fall  out  that  they  made  a 
house  or  a  shoe  1  Whjr  at  the  same  rate  should 
we  not  believe  that  an  infinite  number  of  Greek 
letters,  strewed  all  over  a  certam  place,  mi^ht 
Ml  into  the  contexture  of  the  Iliad  f"^— 
"  Whatever  is  capable  of  reason,*'  says  Zeno,'* 
^  is  better  than  that  which  is  not  capable :  there 
is  nothing  better  than  the  world :  the  world  is 
therefore  capable  of  reason.""  Cotta,  by  this 
way  of  argumentation,  makes  the  world  a  ma- 
thematician ;  and  'tis  also  made  a  musician  and 
an  organist  by  this  other  argumentation  of  Zeno: 
"The  whole  is  more  than  a  part ;  we  are  capa- 
ble of  wisdom,  and  are  part  of  the  world:  y 
therefore  the  world  is  wise."  There  are  infi- 
nite like  examples,  not  only  of  arguments  that 
are  false  in  themselves,  but  silly  ones,  that  do 
not  hold  in  themselves,  and  that  accuse  their 
authors  not  so  much  of  ignorance  as  impru- 
dence, in  the  reproaches  the  philosophers  dash 
one  another  in  the  teeth  withal,  upon  their  dis- 
sensions in  their  sects  and  opinions. 

Whoever  should  bundle  up  a  lusty  faggot  of 
the  fooleries  of  human  wisdom  would  produce 
wonders.  I  willingly  muster  up  these  few  for 
a  (Mittem,  by  a  certain  meaning  not  less  profita- 
ble to  consider  than  the  most  sound  and  mode- 
rate instructions.  Let  us  judge  by  these  what 
opinion  we  are  to  have  of  man,  of  his  sens6 
and  reason,  when  in  these  great  persons  that 
have    raised   human   knowledge  so  high,  so 


•  La«rtii»,  \%  otti. 

•  Cicero,  4a  Hal.  Door.  U.  37. 
» Id.  ».  iii.  0. 

u  U.  \k,  Ui.  9.  ti.  13. 
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Whether  the 
ancient  philo- 
Bophera  treated 
of  knowledge 
vefiouiljr. 


Sinewy, 


and 


many  gross  mistakes  and  manifest  enon  are 
to  be  found. 

For  ray  part,  I  am  apt  to  believe  that  they 
have  treated  of  knowledge  casually,  and  like  a 
toy,  with  both  hands;  and  have 
contended  about  reason  as  of  a 
vain  and  frivolous  inc^rument, 
setting  on  foot  all  sorts  of  fancies 
and  inventions,  sometimes  more 
sometimes  weaker.  This  same 
Plato,  who  defines  man  as  if  he  were  a  cock, 
says  elsewhere,*  after  Socrates,  "  That  he  does 
not,  in  truth,  know  what  man  is,  and  that  he  is 
a  member  of  the  world  the  hardest  to  under- 
stand/' By  this  variety  and  instability  of 
opinions,  they  tacitly  lead  us,  as  it  were  by  the 
hand,  to  this  resolution  of  their  irresolution. 
They  profess  not  always  to  deliver  their  opinions 
barefaced  and  apparent  to  us;  they  have  one 
while  disguised  them  in  the  ftibulous  shadows  of 
poetry,  and  at  another  in  some  other  vizor :  ibr 
our  imperfection  carries  this  also  along  with  it, 
that  crude  meat  is  not  always  proper  for  our 
stomachs;  we  must  dry, alter, ana  mix  it:  they 
do  the  same :  they  sometimes  conceal  their  real 
opinions  and  judgments,  and  falsify  them  to 
accommodate  themselves  to  the  public  use. 
They  will  not  make  an  open  profession  of  igno- 
rance, and  of  the  imbecility  of  human  reason, 
that  they  may  not  fright  children:  but  they 
sufficiently  discover  it  to  us  under  the  appear- 
ance of  a  troubled  and  inconstant  science. 

I  advised  a  person  in  Italy,  who  had  a  great 
mind  to  speak  Italian,  that  provided  he  only  had 
a  desire  to  make  himself  under- 
stood, without  being  ambitious  in 
any  other  respect  to  excel,  that  he 
should  only  make  use  of  the  first 
word  that  came  to  the  tongue's 
end,  whether  Latin,  French,  Spanish,  or  Gas- 
con, and  that,  by  adding  the  Italian  termination, 
he  could  not  hi\  of  hitting  upon  some  idiom  of 
the  country,  either  Tuscan,  Koman,  Venetian, 
Piedmontese,  or  Neapolitan,  and  so  &11  in  with 
some  one  of  those  many  forms.  I  say  the 
same  of  Philosophy ;  she  has  so  many  faces,  so 
much  variety,  and  has  said  so  many  tbing^  that 
all  our  dreams  and  raving  are  there  to  be  found. 
Human  fancy  can  conceive  nothing  good  or  bad 
that  is  not  there :  Nihil  tan  abgurde  diet  ftoteit, 
quod  non  dicatur^  ah  aliquo  phUosopaorum.* 
^  Nothing  can  be  said  so  absurd,  that  has  not 
been  said  before  by  some  of  the  philosophers." 
And  I  am  the  more  willing  to  expose  my  whim- 
sies to  the  public ;  forasmuch  as,  though  they 
are  spun  out  of  mysel(  and  without  any  pattern, 
i  know  they  will  be  found  related  to  some 
ancient  humour,  and  some  will  not  stick  to  say, 
**  See  whence  he  took  it  1"    My  manners  are 


Philosophy  ftiU 
of  uncertainty 
and  eitrava- 
gance. 


1  In  the  first  jStcibiadu.  It  is  Socrates  who,  by  his  aivu- 
meota,  reduces  Alcibiades  to  say  this. 

*  Cicero,  d*  DMnuL  ii.  5& 

a  The  edition  of  1588  adds  here,  "  (for  I  have  selected  the 
■oul  as  the  most  apt  for  instancinc  our  weakness  and 
vanity}."    The  following  analysis  of  the  doctrine  of  Plato 


nataral,  I  have  not  called  in  the  aasiatance  of 
any  discipline  to  erect  them ;  but,  weak  aa  they 
are,  when  it  came  into  my  head  to  lay  them 
open  to  the  world^s  view,  and  that  to  expose 
them  to  the  light  in  a  little  more  decent  garb  I 
went  to  adorn  them  with  reasons  and  examples, 
it  was  a  wonder  to  myself  accidentally  to  find 
them  conformable  to  so  many  philosophical 
discourses  and  examples.  I  never  knew  what 
regrimen  my  life  was  of  till  it  was  near  worn  out 
and  spent:  a  new  figure— an  unpremeditated 
and  accidental  philosopher. 

But  to  return  to  the  soul*    Inasmuch  as 
Plato  has  placed  reason  in  the 
brain,  anger  in  the  heart,  and  baw^hypo!^ 
concupiscence  in  the  liver;  ^tis  thesis coDcem- 
likely  that  it  was  rather  an  inter-  j^^  *'**°'*^ 
pretation  of  the  movements  of  the 
soul,  than  that  he  intended  a  division  and  sepa- 
ration of  it,  as  of  a  body,  into  several  members. 
And  the  most  likely  of  their  opinions  is  that  *tis 
always  a  soul,  tluit  by  its  fiiculty,  reasons, 
remembers,  comprehends,  judges,  desires,  and 
exercises  all  its  other  operations  by  divers  in- 
struments of  the  body ;  as  the  pilot  guides  his 
ship  according  to  his  experience,  one  while 
straining  or  slacking  the  cordage,  one  while 
hoisting  the  main-yard,  or  removing  the  rudder, 
by  one  and  the  same  power  carrying  on  several 
effects:  and  that  it  is  lodged  in  the  brain; 
which  appears  in  that  the  wounds  and  accidents 
that  touch  that  part  do  immediately  oflfend  the 
fiiculties  of  the  soul;  and  'tis  not  mcongruous 
that  it  should  thence  diffuse  itself  through  the 
other  parts  of  the  body ; 

Medium  non  deserit  unt^am 
C(Bli  PhOBbos  iter ;  radiis  tamen  omnia  lustnt.^ 

*'  PhDbua.ne*er  deviates  (torn  the  aodiac's  way ; 
Yet  all  things  doth  iUusuaie  with  his  ray.** 

As  the  sun  sheds  from  heaven  its  light  and  in- 
fluence, and  fills  the  world  with  them : 

Cetera  pars  animc,  per  totum  dissita  corpos, 
Paret,  et  ad  numen  mentis  raomenque  mov<9tiir.t 

»\The  other  part  o'  th'  soul  diffused  all  o'er 
The  body,  does  obey  the.  reason's  lore.** 

Some  have  said  that  there  was  a  general 
soul,  as  it  were  a  great  body,  whence  all  the 
particular  souls  were  extracted,  and  thither 
again  return,  always  restoring  themselves  to 
that  universal  matter : 

Deum  namque  ire  per  omnea 
Terrasque.  tractusque  maris,  columqae  profit  ndum; 
Hinc  pecudes,  armenta,  viros,  genas  omne  ferarum, 
duemque  sibi  teuues  nasoentem  arcessers  Wtaa: 
Scilic«t  hue  reddi  deinde,  ac  resoluu  referri 
Omnia ;  nee  moni  esse  locum :  * 

'*  For  God  goes  forth,  and  spreads  throoghoot  the  wfaoie 
Heaven,  earth,  and  sea,  the  universal  sool ; 
Each  at  its  birth,  fVom  him  all  beings  share. 
Both  man  and  brute,  the  breath  of  vital  air ; 


is  taken  firom  the  second  part  of  the  Ttmmma, 
iMittiun,  I4f»  tf  put*. 
«  Claodian.  D9  SBxto  OnuuL  BnurU.  411. 

•  Lucret.  iii.  144. 

•  VirgU,  OtcrgU.  It.  SSL 
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Tb  Un  fetarn.  aad,  lootM  from  earthly  etain. 
Fly  wlMoee  they  ■prune,  and  rest  in  Ood  again, 
8pum  at  the  grare,  aniC  ftarleu  of  deeay, 
Dwell  in  hif  b  heav«n.  and  star  th*  etherial  way.** 

Others,  that  they  only  rejoined  and  re-anited 
themselves  to  it;  o&ers,  that  they  were  pro- 
duced fiom  the  divine  substance ;  others,  by  the 
angels  of  fire  and  air ;  others,  that  they  were 
from  all  antiquity;  and  some  that  they  were 
created  at  the  very  point  of  time  the  bodies 
wanted  them;  others  make  them  to  descend 
from  the  orb  of  the  moon,  and  return  thither; 
the  generality  of  the  ancients  believed  that  they 
were  begotten  from  lather  to  son,  after  a  like 
manner,  and  produced  with  all  other  natural 
things;  taking  their  argument  from  the  likeness 
of  children  to  their  &theiB; 

Inatillau  patria  virtaa  tiU ; 
Fortes  creantur  Ibrtibua,  et  bonia ;  i 

•*Tboa  baat  thy  flrther*a  virtues  with  hie  blood : 
For  still  the  brave  spring  from  the  brave  and  good  ;** 

tod  that  we  see  descend  from  &ther8  to  their 
children  not  only  bodily  marks,  but  moreover 
a  resemblance  of  humours,  complexions,  and 
inclinations  of  the  soul : 

Oenique  cur  aeris  violentia  triste  leonam 
Semininm  sequitur  1  dolus  vulpibus,  et  Aif  a  eervls 
A  patribua  datur,  et  oatrius  pavor  iaeitat  artua  7 

Bi  non  eerta  siio  quia  aemlne,  serainioque 
Vis  animi  pariter  creseit  cum  eorpore  toto.> 

**For  why  should  rage  from  the  fierce  lion's  seed. 
Or  from  the  subtle  fox's  craft,  proceed ; 
Or  why  the  tim*roas  and  flyinf  hart 
His  fear  and  trembling  to  his  race  impart ; 
Bat  that  a  certain  force  of  mind  does  grow. 
And  sUU  ineraaaes  as  the  bodies  do  Y  ** 

That  thereupon  the  divine  justice  is  grounded, 
pooishing  in  the  children  the  fkults  of  their 
iiithers;  fonsmnch  as  the  contagion  of  paternal 
yiox  is  in  some  sort  imprinted  in  the  soul  of 
children,  and  that  the  ill  government  of  their 

will  extends  to  them  :*  moreover, 
STiJSSI**'  that  if  souls  had  any  other  de- 
enceoftbe  rivation  than  a  natural  conse- 
•oQis  before  quence,  and  that  they  had  beat 
SS?  bJii«"  ^  «wn«  other  thin^  out  of  the  body, 
eonfiited.  they  would  retam  some  memory 

of  their  first  being,  the  natural 
lenities  that  are  proper  to  them  of  disoouFsing, 
i^eastming,  and  remembering,  being  considered : 

8i  in  corpus  naseentibus  insinuatur, 
Curnper  antoacum  cutem  memiuiSM  nequimna, 
Nse  vestigia  gestarum  ierum  uUa  teoemus  I « 

-  For  at  our  birth  if  it  infosed  be. 
Why  do  we  then  reUin  no  memory 
Of  our  foregoing  life,  and  why  no  mora 
Bemember  anything  we  did  before  1  '* 

fi^f  to  make  the  condition  of  oar  souls  such 
u  we  would  have  it  to  be,  we  murt  suppose 
them  all-knowing,  even  in  their  natural  sim- 
plicity and  purity:  by  these  means  they  had 
been  such,  being  firee  from  the  prison  of  the 


i  Horace,  Odliv.  4, ». 

•  Lttcret.  iU.  741. 

*  Plntareh,  mg  JHvkuJmtltM,  4«. 
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body,  as  well  before  they  entered  into  it,  as 
we  hope  they  shall  be  after  they  are  gone  out 
of  it :  and  from  this  knowledge  it  shomd  follow 
that  they  should  remember,  being  got  in  the 
body,  as  Plato  said,*  ^  That  what  we  learn  is 
no  other  than  a  remembrance  of  what  we  knew 
before;**  a  thing  which  every  one  l^  expe- 
rience  may  maintain  to  be  ^Ise.  Forasmuch, 
in  the  firat  place,  aa  that  we  do  not  justly 
remember  anything  but  what  we  have  been 
taught,  and  that  if  tlie  memory  did  purely  per- 
form its  ofiice  it  woQld  at  least  suggest  to  us 
something  more  than  what  we  have  learned* 
Secondly,  that  which  she  knew  being  in  her 
purity,  was  a  true  knowledge,  knowing  things 
as  they  are  by  her  divine  intelligence :  whereas 
here  we  make  her  receive  fal^hood  and  vice 
when  we  instruct  her;  wherein  she  cannot 
employ  her  reminiscence,  that  ima^  and  con- 
ception having  never  been  planted  m  her.  To 
say  that  the  corporal  prison  does  in  such  sort 
suffocate  her  natural  Acuities,  that  they  are 
there  utterly  extinct,  is  first  contrary  to  this 
other  belief  of  acknowledging  her  power  to  be 
so  greaty  and  the  operations  of  it  that  men 
sensibly  perceive  in  this  life  so  admirable,  as 
to  have  thereby  concluded  that  divinity  and 
eternity  past,  and  the  immortality  to  come: 

Nam  si  tantopere  est  animi  mntata  potestas. 
Omnia  ut  actarum  ezciderit  retinentta  rerum, 
Non,  ut  opinor,  ea  ab  letho  Jam  longior  errat.« 

**  Fbr  if  the  mind  be  changed  to  that  degree 
As  of  past  things  to  lose  all  memory, 
8o  great  a  change  as  that,  I  must  confess, 
I  to  me  than  <f 


Appears  t 


I  little  I 


Fiuthermore,  'tis  here  with  ns.  and  not  else- 
where, that  the  force  and  eflfects  of  the  soul 
ought  to  be  considered;  all  the  rest  of  her 

Eerfoctions  are  vain  and  useless  to  her ;  'tis  by 
er  present  condition  that  all  her  immortality 
is  to  be  rewarded  and  paid,  and  of  the  life  of 
man  only  that  she  is  to  render  an  account  It 
had  been  injustice  to  have  stripped  her  of  her 
means  and  powers;  to  have  disarmed  her  hi 
order,  in  the  time  of  her  captivity  and  imprisoo- 
ment  in  the  flesh,  of  her  weakness  and  mnrmity 
in  the  time  wherein  she  was  forced  and  com- 
pelled, to  pass  an  infinite  and  perpetual  sentence 
and  condemnation,  and  to  insist  upon  the  oon- 
sidetation  of  so  short  a  time,  peradventure  but 
an  hour  or  two,  or  at  the  most  but  a  century, 
which  hss  no  more  proportion  with  infini^ 
than  an  instant;  in  this  momentary  interval 
to  ordain  and  definitely  to  determine  of  her 
whole  being;  it  were  an  unreasonable  dispro- 
portion, too,  to  assign  an  eternal  recompense  in 
consequence  of  so  short  a  life.  PUto,^  to  de- 
fend himself  fVom  this  inconvenience,  will  have 
future  pajrments  limited  to  the  term  of  a  hun- 
dred yean,  relatively  to  human  duration ;  and 
of  us  ourselves  there  are  enough  who  have 
given  them   temporal   limits.    By  this   they 
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tipd  weak  with 
Uwbody. 


judged  that  the  generation  of  the 
soul  followed  the  common  con- 
dition of  human  things,  as  also 
her  life,  according  to  the  opi- 
nion of  Epicurus  and  Democritus, 
which  has  been  the  most  re- 
ceived; in  consequence  of  these  fine  appear- 
ances that  they  saw  it  born,  and  that,  according 
as  the  body  ^w  more  capable,  they  saw  it 
increase  in  vigour  as  the  other  did;  that  its 
feebleness  in  infancy  was  very  manifeist,  and  in 
time  its  better  strength  and  maturitv,  and  after 
that  its  declension  and  old  age,  and  at  last  its 
decrepitude : 

Gifni  paiiter  cum  corpore.  et  una 
Craacere  tentimus,  pariierque  aeneicere  mentem.' 

•*8oalt  with  tbe  bodies  to  be  born  we  may 
Diecern,  with  tbem  t'  increase,  with  tliem  decay.** 

They  perceived  it  to  be  capable  of  divers  pas- 
sions, and  agitated  with  divers  painful  motions, 
whence  it  fell  into  lassitude  and  uneasiness; 
capable  of  alteration  and  change,  of  cheerful- 
ness, of  stupidity  and  languor,  and  subject  to 
disease^  and  injuries,  as  the  stomach  or  the 
foot; 

Mentem  aanari,  corpus  ut  egnim, 
OarnlmuB,  et  flecti  medicina  poaso  videmua ;  * 

**  Sick  roinda,  aa  well  aa  bodies,  we  do  see 
By  Med'cine's  virtue  oft  restored  to  be  ;** 

dazzled  and  intoxicated  with  the  fumes  of 
wine,  justied  from  her  seat  by  the  vapours  of  a 
burning  fever,  laid  asleep  by  the  application  of 
some  medicaments,  and  roused  by  oUiers, — 

Corpoream  naturam  animi  esae  neeesse  est, 
Corporis  quooiam  talis  ictoque  laborat;* 

••There  roust  be  of  necessity,  we  find. 
A  nature  that's  corporeal  of  the  mind. 
Because  we  evidentiv  see  it  sniaru 
And  wounded  is  with  shafts  the  body  darts  ;** 

they  saw  it  astonished  and  overthrown  in  all 
its  faculties  through  the  mere  bite  of  a  mad 
dog,  and  in  that  condition  to  have  no  stability 
of  reason,  no  sufficiency,  no  virtue,  no  philo- 
flophical  resolution,  no  resistance  that  could 
exempt  it  from  the  subjection  of  such  accidents; 
the  slaver  of  a  contemptible  cur  shed  upon  the 
•band  of  Socrates,  to  shake  idl  his  wisdom  and 
ail  his  great  and  regulated  imaginations,  ^nd 
60  to  annihilate  them,  as  that  there  remained 
no  trace  of  his  former  knowledge, — 

Vis ....  animali 
Contorbatur  ut  —  divisa  aeorsum 
Dl^eciatur,  eoden  illo  disuacu  Teneno;* 

Tbe  power  of  the  souths  disturbed ;  and  when 
That  once  is  but  sequestered  from  her,  then 
By  the  same  poison  lis  dispersed  abroad  ;** 

and  this  poison  to  find  no  more  resistance  in 
that  great  soul  than  in  an  infant  of  four  yean 


t  Lueret.  UL  448. 
•  Id.  a.  440. 
•Jd.(I.M9. 


old :  a  poison  sufficient  to  make  all  _ 
if  it  were  incarnate,  become  furious  and 
insomuch  that  Cato,  who  ever  disdained  death 
and  fortune,  could  not  endure  the  sight  of  a 
looking-glass,  or  of  water,  overwhelmed  with 
horror  and  affright  at  the  thought  of  falling, 
by  the  contagion  of  a  road  dog,  into  the  disease 
called  by  physicians  hydrophobia : 

Vis  morW  distraeta  per  artua 
Turbat  afeos  animam,  spumantes  vquore  salso 
Ventorum  ut  vaiidis  fervescunt  viribus  uoda.* 

**  Throughout  the  limbs  diffused,  the  fierce  disease 
Disturbs  the  soul,  as  in  the  briny  seas, 
llie  foamin;  waven  to  swell  and  boil  we  see, 
Stirred  by  the  wind's  impetuosity.*' 

Now,  as  to  this  particular,  philosophy  has  suA 
ficiently  armed  man  to  encounter  all  other 
accidents  either  with  patience,  or,  if  the  eearch 
of  that  costs  too  dear,  by  an  in&llible  defeat, 
in  totally  depriving  himself  of  all  sentiment: 
but  these  are  expedients  that  are  only  of  use  to 
a  soul  being  itself,  and  in  its  full  power,  capable 
of  reason  and  deliberation ;  but  not  at  all  proper 
for  this  inconvenience,  where,  in  a  philosopher, 
the  soul  becomes  the  soul  of  a  madman,  troubled, 
overturned,  and  lost :  which  many  occasions  may 
produce,  as  a  too  vehement  agitation  that  any 
violent  passion  of  the  soul  may  beget  in  itself; 
or  a  wound  in  a  certain  part  of  the  person,  or 
vapours  fhmi  the  stomach,  any  of  which  may 
Btupify  the  understanding  and  turn  the  brain. 

Morbis  in  corporis  avius  errat 
Bcpe  animus ;  denientit  enim.  deliraque  fktur; 
laterdumque  grayi  letharfo  fertur  in  altom 
JScernumque  soporem,  ocuJis  nutuqua  cadenti :  • 

**For  when  the  body's  aick,  and  ill  at  ease. 
The  mind  d«th  often  share  in  the  disease ; 
Wonders,  grows  wild,  and  raves,  and  xun 
A  heavy  and  a  ntupid  leiharay. 
Is  overcome  and  cast  into  a  acep, 
A  moat  profound  and  everlaating  aleep.** 

The  philosophers,  methinks,  have  not  much 
touched  this  string,  no  more  than  another  of 
equal  importance:  they  have  tJiis  dilemma 
continually  in  their  mouths,  to  console  our 
mortal  condition:  **The  soul  is  either  mortal 
or  immortal ;  if  mortal,  it  will  suffer  no  pain ; 
if  immortal,  it  will  change  for  ttie  better/*— 
They  never  touch  the  other  branch,  **  What  if 
she  change  for  the  worse?**  and  leave  to  the 
poets  the  menaces  of  fiiture  tormenta  But 
thereby  they  make  themselves  a  good  game. 
These  are  two  omissions  that  I  often  meet  with 
in  their  discourses.    I  return  to  the  first 

This  soul  loses  the  use  of  the  sovereign  stoical 
good,  so  constant  and  so  firm.  Our  fine  human 
wisdom  must  here  yield,  and  give  up  her  ann& 
As  to  the  rest,  they  also  considered,  by  the 
vanity  of  human  reason,  that  the  mixture  and 
association  of  two  so  contrary  things  as  tbe 
mortal  and  the  immortal,  was  unimaginable: 
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Cteippe  eMBim  moiUle  Merno  JaDf  ere,  et  una 
Concentire  putare  el  lUngi  mutua  posM, 
Dwipere  est.    duid  enim  diversius  eaae  patandum  Ml, 
Aut  mafia  inter  ae  diBjunctum  diacrepitaDMiue, 
Q,uani.  morlale  quod  eat.  immortali  atque  perenni 
Janctum,  in  concilio,  nsvas  tolerare  procellaa  1  > 

"  Tbe  mortal  and  tb'  eternal,  then,  to  Mend, 
And  think  tbey  can  pursue  one  common  end, 
Ii  madnoss:  for  what  things  more  different  are, 
Distinct  in  nature,  and  disposed  to  Jar? 
How  can  it  tlien  be  thoucht  that  these  should  bear, 
When  thus  conjoined,  or  bamw  an  equal  share  1 

Moreover,  they  perceived  the  bouI  tending  to- 
wards death,  as  well  as  the  body : 

Simul  B?o  fiMsa  fhtiscit:* 

**  Fatigved  together  with  the  weight  of  years  :** 

which,  according  to  Zeno,  the  ima^e  of  sleep 
does  sufficiently  demonstrate  to  us ;  for  he  looks 
upon  it  **  as  a  fiiinting  and  Ml  of  tlie  soul,  as 
well  as  of  the  body:^  Contrahi  animum,  et 
quasi  lain  putet  atque  decidere:^  and,  what 
they  perceived  in  some,  that  the  soul  maintained 
its  force  and  vigour  to  the  last  gasp  of  life,  they 
attributed  to  the  variety  of  diseases,  as  it  is  ob- 
servable in  men  at  the  last  extremity,  that  some 
retain  one  sense,  and  some  another;  one  the 
hearing,  and  another  the  smell,  without  any 
manuer  of  defect  or  alteration ;  and  that  there 
is  not  so  universal  a  deprivation  that  some  parts 
do  not  remain  vigorous  and  entire : 

Nod  alio  pacto,  qnam  si,  pes  cum  dolet  Bgri, 
In  nullo  caput  interea  ait  forte  dolore.^ 

"  So,  often  of  gout  a  man  complains. 
Whose  bead  is,  at  the  same  time,  free  ftom  paina.** 

The  sight  of  our  judgment  is,  to  truth,  the 
same  that  the  owl's  eyes  are  to  the  splendour  of 
the  sun,  says  Aristotle.^  '  By  what  can  we  bet- 
ter convince  him,  than  by  so  groes  blindness  in 
80  apparent  a  light?  For  the  contrary  opinion 
of  the  immortality  of  tlie  soul,  which,  Cicero 
says,  was  first  introduced,  according  to  the  tes- 
timony of  books  at  least,  by  Pherecides  Syrius,* 
in  the  time  of  King  Tullus  (though  some  attri- 
bute it  to  Thales,  and  others  to  others),  'tis  the 
part  of  human  science  tliat  is  treated  of  with 
the  greatest  doubt  and  reservation.  The  most 
positive  dogmatists  are  fain,  in  this  point  prin- 
cipally, to  flv  to  the  refuge  of  the  Academy. 
No  one  doubts  what  Aristotle  has  established 
upon  this  subject,  no  more  than  all  the  ancients 
in  general,  who  handle  it  with  a  wavering  be- 
lief: Rem  gralisiimam  prwnUtentitun  mofU 
^am  jtrobantium  :^  **  A  thing  more  acceptable 
in  the  promisers  than  the  provers."  He  conceals 
himself  in  clouds  of  words  of  difficult,  unintelli- 
gible sense,  and  has  left  to  those  of  his  sect  as 
great  a  dispute  about  his  judgment  as  about 
the  matter  itself. 

Two  things  rendered  this  opinion  plausible  to 


them;  one,  that,  without  the  immortality  of 
souls,  there  would  be  nothing 
whereon  to  ground  the  vain  hopes  ^fb^JJ^f' *^" 
of  glory,  which  is  a  consideration  of  the  sou^'fT*^ 
of  wonderful  repute  in  the  world ;  immortaUty. 
the  other,  that  it  is  a  very  profit- 
able impression,  as  Plato  says,'  that  vices,  when 
they  escape  the  discovery  and  cognizance  of 
human  justice,  are  still  within  the  reach  of  the 
divine,  which  will  pursue  them  even  after  the 
death  of  the  guilty.  Man  is  excessively  soli- 
citous to  prolong  his  being,  and  has  to  the  utmost 
of  his  power  provided  for  it :  there  are  monu- 
ments for  tbe  conservation  of  the  body,  and 
glory  to  preserve  the  name.  He  has  employed 
all  his  wit  and  opinion  to  the  rebuilding  of 
himself,  impatient  of  his  fortune,  and  to  prop 
himself  by  his  inventions.  The  soul,  by  reason  of 
its  anxiety  and  impotence,  being  unable  to  stand 
by  itself,  wanders  up  and  down  to  seek  out 
consolations,  hopes,  and  foundations,  and  alien 
circumstances,  to  which  she  adheres  and  fixes ; 
and  how  light  or  fantastic  soever  invention  de- 
livers them  to  her,  relies  more  willingly,  and 
with  greater  assurance,  upon  them  than  upon 
herself  But  'tis  wonderful  to  observe  how  the 
most  constant  and  obstinate  maintainers  of  this 
just  and  clear  persuasion  of  tbe  immortali^  of 
the  soul  &11  sliort,  and  how  weak  their  argu- 
ments are,  when  ihey  go  about  to  prove  it  by 
human  reason :  Somnia  sunt  non  docentis,  sea 
optantis:  **  They  are  dreams  not  of  the  teacher, 
but  wisher,"  says  one  of  the  ancients.*  By 
which  testimony  man  may  know  that  he  owes 
the  truth  he  himself  finds  out  to  fortune  and 
accident;  since  that  even  then,  when  it  is  fallen 
into  his  hand,  he  has  not  wherewith  to  hoM 
and  maintain  it,  and  that  his  reason  has  not 
force  to  make  use  of  it  All  thinra  produced 
by  our  own  meditation  and  understanding, 
whether  true  or  ftlse,  are  subject  to  incertitude 
and  controversy.  Twas  for  the  chastisement 
of  our  pride,  and  for  the  instruction  of  our 
miserable  condition  and  incapacity,  that  God 
wrought  the  perplexity  and  confusion  of  the 
tower  of  Babel.  Wba  tever  we  undertake  with- 
out hb  assistance,  whatever  we  see  without  tbe 
lamp  of  his  grace,  is  but  vanity  and  foil  v.  We 
corrupt  the  very  essence  of  truth,  which  is  uni- 
form and  constant,  by  our  weakness,  when 
fortune  puts  it  into  our  possession.  What 
course  soever  man  takes  or  himself,  God  still 
permits  it  to  come  to  the  same  confnsioQ,  the 
image  whereof  he  so  lively  represents  to  ns  in 
the  just  chastisement  wherewith  he  crushed 
Nimrod's  presumption,  and  frustrated  the  vain 
attempt  of  his  proud  structure ;  Perdam  sapien-^ 
tiam  sf^ientiunif  et  ttrudentiam  prudentium 
reprobabo,^  "I  will  destroy  the  wisdom  of  tbe 
wise,  and  will  bring  to  nothing  the  understand- 
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It  is  by  revela* 
tioa  we  are 
awured  or  the 
soaPa  immor- 
tality. 


ing  of  the  prudent.**  The  diTeraity  of  idioms 
and  tongues,  with  which  he  disturbed  this  work, 
what  are  they  other  than  this  infinite  and  per- 
petual alteration  and  discordance  of  opinions 
and  reasons,  which  accompany  and  confound 
the  vain  building  of  human  wisdom,  and  to 
very  good  effect  too :  for  what  would  hold  us, 
if  we  bad  but  the  least  grain  of  knowledge  1 
This  saint  has  very  much  obliged  me:  Ipaa 
verUatis  ocetUtatio  out  humilUalis  exercUatio 
es<,  out  elatvonis  attritin?  ^  The  very  conceal- 
ment of  the  truth  is  either  an  exercise  of  humi- 
lity or  a  quelling  of  presumption.'*  To  what  a 
pitch  of  presumption  and  insolence  do  we  raise 
our  blindness  and  folly ! 
But  to  return  to  my  subject  It  was  truly 
verv  ffood  reason  that  we  should 
be  beholden  to  God  only,  and  to 
the  favour  of  his  grace,  for  the 
truth  of  so  noble  a  belief,  since 
from  his  sole  bounty  we  receive 
the  fruit  of  immortality,  which  consists  in  the 
enjoyment  of  eternal  beatitude.  Let  us  inge- 
nuously confess  that  God  alone  has  dictated  it 
to  us,  and  fiiith ;  for  'tis  no  lesson  of  nature  and 
our  own  reason.  And  whoever  will  inquire 
into  his  own  beinff  and  power,  both  within  and 
without,  without  £is  divine  privilege ;  whoever 
shall  consider  man  impartially,  and  without 
flattery,  will  see  in  him  no  efficacy  or  faculty 
that  relishes  of  any  thing  but  death  and  earth. 
The  more  we  give  and  confess  to  owe  and  ren- 
der to  God,  we  do  it  with  the  greater  Christ- 
ianity That  which  this  Stoic  philosopher  says 
he  holds  from  the  fortuitous  consent  of  the 
popular  voice :  had  it  not  been  better  that  he 
nau  held  it  from  Godi  Cum  de  animortun 
atemitate  disferimus^  n{m  kve  momentum  apud 
no8  kabet  contenstu  hominum  out  timentium 
f i|/ero9,  aut  colentium,  Utor  hoc  pMica  per- 
sttcmone.'  ^  When  we  discourse  of  the  immor- 
tality of  souls,  the  consent  of  men  that  either 
fear  or  adore  the  infernal  powers,  is  of  no 
small  advantage.  I  make  use  of  this  public 
persuasion.** 

Now  the  weakness  of  human  arguments  upon 
this  subject  is  particularly  manifested  by  the 
^^  fabulous  circumstances  they  have 

tuiM  the  MuVa  superadded  as  consequences  of  this 
immortality,  opmion,  to  find  out  of  what  con- 
SJSS^hUoao.  ^i^^«»  i*»»«  immortalitv  of  ours 
.phen.  was.    Let  us  omit  the  Stoics, 

(uaurmn  twins  largiunlur  tan^ 
qurnn  comicihut ;  diu  mansuros  aiunt  ammo$  ; 
tempevy  nerant}  **  They  give  us  a  long  life,  as 
also  they  do  to  crows;  they  say  our  scml  shall 
continue  long,  but  that  it  shall  continue  always 
they  deny,**)  who  give  to  souls  a  life  after  this, 
but  finite.    The  most  universal  and  received 
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fancy,  and  that  continues  down  to  oar  times  in 
various  places,^  is  that  of  which  they  make 
Pythagoras  the  author;  not  that  he  was  the 
original  inventor,  but  because  it  received  a  great 
deal  of  weight  and  repute  bv  the  authority  of 
his  approbation :  **  That  souls,  at  their  depar- 
ture out  of  us,  did  nothing  but  shift  from  one 
body  to  another,  from  a  lion  to  a  horse,  from  a 
horse  to  a  kin^,  continually  travelling  at  this 
rate  from  habitation  to  habitation;**  and  he 
himself  said  that  he  remembered  he  bad  been 
iEthalides,*  since  that  Euphorbus,  afterwards 
Hermotimus,  and,  finally,  firom  Pyrrhus  was 
passed  into  Pythagoras;  having  a  memory  of 
himself  of  two  hundred  and  six  yean.  And 
some  have  added  that  these  very  souls  some- 
times mount  up  to  heaven,  and  come  down 
again: 

O  rater,  anne  aliqaaa  ad  colum  bine  ire  pulandam  cat 
Sublimei  animaa,  iterumque  ad  tarda  reverti 
Corpora?    dua  lucis  miaeria  tam  dira  cupidoT* 

**  O.  fhther.  ii  it  then  to  be  eonc(>fv*d 
That  any  of  theee  spirite.  ao  atiblirae. 
Should  hence  to  the  oeleatial  regiooa  climb, 
And  thence  rvfturn  to  earth  to  re-aesume 
Their  elunrisb  bodies  rottinir  in  a  tombT 
For  wretched  life  wtaenoe  dow  sueh  fondiwH  come  T* 

Origen  makes  them  eternally  to  eo  and  come 
from  a  better  to  a  worse  estate.  The  opinion 
that  Varro''  mentions  is  that,  after  four  hundred 
and  forty  years*  revolution,  they  should  be  re- 
united to  their  first  bodies;  Chrysippos'  held 
that  this  would  happen  after  a  certain  space  of 
time  unknown  and  unlimited.  Plato,*  who  pro- 
fesses to  have  embraced  this  belief  fibom  Pindar 
and  the  ancient  poets,  that  we  are  to  undergo 
infinite  vicissitudes  of  mutation,  for  which  the 
soul  is  prepared,  having  neither  ounishment  nor 
reward  in  tlie  other  world  but  wnat  is  temporal, 
as  its  life  here  is  but  temporal,  concludes  that 
it  has  a  singular  knowledge  of  the  aflkirs  of 
heaven,  of  hell,  of  the  world,  through  all  which 
it  has  passed,  re-passed,  and  made  stay  in  several 
voyages ;  fit  matters  for  her  memory.  Observe 
her  progress  elsewhere :  ^  **  The  soul  that  has 
lived  well  is  re-united  to  the  stars  to  which  it  is 
assigned ;  that  which  has  lived  ill  removes  nato 
a  woman,  and  if  it  do  not  there  reform,  is  again 
removed  into  a  beast  of  condition  suitable  to  its 
vicious  manners,  and  shall  see  no  end  of  its 
punishments  till  it  be  returned  to  its  natural 
constitution,  and  that  it  has,  by  the  force  of 
reason,  purged  itself  from  those  gross,  stupid, 
and  elementary  qualities  it  was  polluted  with.** 
But  I  will  not  omit  the  objection  the  Epicureans 
make  against  tliis  transmigration  from  one  body 
to  another ;  *tis  a  pleasant  one ;  they  ask  what 
expedient  would  be  found  out  if  the  number  of 
the  dying  should  chance  to  be  greater  than  that 
of  those  who  are  coming  into  the  world.    For 
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the  floulfl,  tmned  out  of  their  old  babitatioot 
would  scuffle  and  crowd  which  abould  first  ffet 
possessioa  of  their  new  lodffiog;  and  they  fur- 
ther demand  how  they  shall  peas  away  their 
time,  whilst  waiting  till  new  quarters  are 
made  ready  for  them?  Or,  on  the  contrary,  if 
more  animals  should  be  bom  than  die,  the  Ixxly, 
they  say,  would  be  but  in  an  ill  condition  whilst 
waiting  finr  a  soul  to  be  infused  into  it;  and  it 
would  fall  out  that  some  bodies  would  die  before 
they  had  been  alive. 

Deniqoe  eoaoaUa  id  vtndrii,  pntiMqiie  ftranim 
£«e  aniraai  prasto.  deridieulum  mm  videtur; 
£t  ipectare  tmmorulM  morUlia  membra 
Innum  ro  numero,  Mrtveque  praspropeimnMr 
loter  M,  qiw  priout  pociMimaqiae  insinQaceff.^ 

-  AbiQid  to  tUnk  that  whiM  wIM  bnma  begtt. 
Or  bear  their  youag,  a  tbouMnd  louto  do  wait. 


Expect  the  telling  body,  fight  and  strive 
"   « iiiaU  enter  in  and  make  it  U 


Wliich  firet  ahall  < 


UTe," 


Others  have  arrested  the  soul  in  the  body  of  the 
deceased,  with  it  to  animate  serpents,  worms, 
and  other  beasts,  which  are  said  to  be  bred  out 
of  the  corruption  of  our  members,  and  even  out 
of  our  ashes;  others  divide  them  into  two  parts, 
the  one  mortal,  the  other  immortal;  others 
make  it  corporeal,  and  nevertheless  immortal 
Some  make  it  immortal,  without  sense  or  know- 
ledge. There  are  others,  even  among  ourselves, 
who  have  believed  that  devils  were  made  of  the 
souls  of  the  damned ;  as  Plutarch  thinks  that 
gods  were  made  of  those  that  were  saved ;  for 
mere  are  few  things  which  that  author  is  so 
positive  in  as  he  is  in  th^;  maintaining  else- 
where a  doubtful  aad  ambiguous  way  of  expres- 
axxL  "  We  are  told,'*  says  he,  *'and  stedmstly 
should  believe,  that  the  souls  of  virtuous  men, 
both  according  to  nature  and  the  divine  justice, 
become  saints,  and  from  saints  demi-gods,  and 
hom  demi-gods,  afler  they  are  perfectly,  as  in 
sacrifices  of  purgation,  cleansed  and  purified, 
being  delivered  from  all  passibility  and  all  mor- 
tality, they  become,  not  by  any  civil  decree,  but 
in  real  truth,  and  according  to  all  probability  of 
reason,  entire  and  perfect  gods,  in  receiving  a 
most  happy  and  glorious  ^kL^  But  who  de- 
sires to  see  him— %im,  who  is  yet  the  most  sober 
and  oooderate  of  the  whole  gang  of  philosophera, 
lay  about  him  with  greater  bofiness,  and  relate 
his  miracles  upon  this  subject,  I  refer  him  to  the 
treatise  </  tM  Moon^  and  of  the  Deemtm  of 
Socrates,  where  he  may,  as  evidently  as  in  any 
other  place  whatever,  satisfy  himself*  that  the 
mysteries  of  philosophy  have  many  strange 
things  in  common  with  those  of  poetry ;  human 
understanding  losing  itself  in  attempting  to 
wood  and  search  all  things  to  the  bottom ;  even 
as  we,  tired  and  worn  out  with  a  long  course  of 
Jife,  return  to  infancy  and  dotage.  See  here  the 
fine  and  certain  instructions  which  we  extract 
from  human  knowledge  concerning  the  soul 
Neither  is  there  less  temerity  in  what  they 


teacl  us  touching  our  corporal  parts.  Let  us 
choose  out  one  or  two  examples ;  for  otherwise 
we  diould  lose  ourselves  in  this  vast  and  trou- 
bled ocean  of  medical  errora  Let  us  first  know 
whether,  at  least,  they  agree  about 
the  matter  whereof  men  produce  Opiniona  ai  to 
one  another;  for  as  to  their  first  SSduSIi^uIr* 
production  it  is  no  wonder  if,  in  human  body, 
a  thing  so  high  and  so  long  since 
past,  human  understanding  finds  itself  puzzled 
and  perplexed.  Archelaus,  the  physician,  whose 
disciple  and  favourite  Socrates  was,  according 
to  Aristoxenus,  said'  that  both  men  and  beasts 
were  made  of  a  lacteous  slime,  expressed  by  the 
heat  of  the  earth ;  Pythagoras  saya^  that  our 
seed  is  the  foam  or  cream  of  our  better  blood ; 
Pkto,  that  it  is  the  distillation  of  the  marrow  of 
the  back-bone ;  raising  his  argument  firom  this, 
that  that  part  is  first  sensible  of  being  weary  of 
the  work ;  Alcmeoo,  that  it  is  part  of  the  sub- 
stance of  the  brain,  and  that  it  is  so,  says  he,  is 
proved  by  the  weakness  of  the  eyes  in  those  who 
are  immoderate  in  that  exercise;  Democritusi 
that  it  is  a  substance  extracted  finom  the  whole 
mass  of  the  body;  Epicurus,  an  extract 
from  soul  and  body;  Aristotle,  an  excrement 
drawn  firom  the  aliment  of  tlie  blood,  the  hist 
which  is  difiTused  over  our  members;  others, 
that  it  is  a  blood  concocted  and  digested  by  the 
heat  of  the  genitals,  which  they  judge,  by  reason 
that  in  excessive  endeavours  a  man  voids  pure 
blood ;  wherein  there  seems  to  be  more  lixeli- 
hood,  could  a  man  extract  any  appearance  from 
so  infinite  a  confusion.  Now,  to  bring  this  seed 
to  do  its  work,  how  many  contrary  opinions  do 
they  set  on  iboti  Aristotle^  and  Democritua 
are  of  opinion  that  women  have  no  sperm,  and 
that  'tis  nothing  but  a  sweat  that  tney  distil 
in  the  heat  of  pleasure  and  motion,  and  that 
contributes  nothing  at  all  to  generation.  Galen, 
on  the  contrary,  and  his  fi>irower8,  believe  that 
without  the  concurrence  of  seeds  there  can  be 
no  generation.  Here  are  the  physicians,  the 
philosophers,  the  lawyers,  and  divines,  by  the 
ears  with  our  wives  about  the  T^ig^^^^f^ 
dispute,  **For  what  term  women  meira  im- 
carry  their  fruit  r  and  I,  for  my  janqr  unditer- 
part,  b}r  the  example  of  myself, 
stick  with  those  that  maintain  a  woman  goes 
eleven  months  with  child.  The  world  is  buiH 
upon  this  experience;  there  is  no  so  common- 
place a  woman  that  cannot  give  her  judgment 
m  all  these  controversies;  and  yet  we  cannot 
agree. 

Here  is  enough  to  verify  that  man  is  no 
better  instructed  m  the  knowledge  of  himself^ 
in  his  corporal  than  in  his  spiritual  part  We 
have  proposed  himself  to  himself  and  his  reason 
to  his  reason,  to  see  what  she  could  say.  I 
think  I  have  sufficiently  demonstrated  how 
little  she  understands  herself  in  herself;  and 
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who  understands  not  himself  in  himself  in 
what  can  he?  Quasi  vero  mensuram  uUius 
rei  vosnt  agere^  qui  $ui  nesciaO  "  As  if  he 
could  understand  the  measure  of  any  other 
thing,  that  knows  not  his  own.**  In  earnest, 
Protajg^oras'  told  us  a  pretty  flam  in  making 
man  the  measure  of  all  thin^that  never  knew 
so  much  as  his  own ;  and  if  it  be  not  he,  his 
dignity  will  not  permit  that  any  other  creature 
«  should  have  this  advantage ;  now  he  being  so 
contrary  in  himself,  and  one  jud^ent  so  in- 
cessantly subverting  another,  this  favourable 
proposition  was  but  a  mockery,  which  induced 
us  necessarily  to  conclude  the  nullity  of  the 
compass  and  the  com  passer.  When  Thales' 
reputes  the  knowledge  of  man  very  difficult  for 
man  to  comprehend,  he  at  the  same  time  gives 
him  to  understand  that  all  other  knowledge  is 
impossible. 

You,^  for  whom  I  have  taken  the  pains,  con- 
trary to  mv  custom,  to  write  so  long  a  dis- 
course, will  not  refuise  to  support  your  Sebond 
by  the  ordinary  forms  of  arc^uinfif,  wherewith 
you  are  every  day  instructecC  and  in  this  will 
exercise  both  your  wit  and  learning;  for  this 
last  fencing  trick  is  never  to  be  made  use  of 
but  as  an  extreme  remedy;  *tis  a  desperate 
thrust,  wherein  you  are  to  quit  your  own  arms 
to  make  your  adversary  abandon  his;  and  a 
secret  sleight,  which  must  be  very  rarely,  and 
then  very  reservedly,  put  in  practice.  'Tis 
great  temerity  to  lose  yourself  that  you  may 
destroy  another;  you  must  not  dio  to  be  re- 
venged, as  Gobrias  did;  for,  being  closely 
mppled  in  combat  with  a  lord  of  Persia, 
I)arius  cofiiing  in  sword  in  hand,  and  fearing 
to  strike  lest  ne  should  kill  Gobrias,  he  called 
out  to  him  boldly  to  fall  on,  though  he  should 
run  them  both  through  at  once.*  I  have  known 
desperate  weapons,  and  conditions  of  single 
combat,  and  wherein  he  that  offered  them  put 
himself  and  his  adversary  upon  terms  of  in- 
evitable death  to  them  both,  censured  for  unjust 
The  Portuguese,  in  the  Indian  Sea,  took  cer- 
tain Turks  prisoners,  who,  impatient  of  their 
captivity,  resolved,  and  it  succeeded,  by  striking 
the  nails  of  the  ship  one  against  another,  and 
making  a  spark  to  &11  into  the  barrels  of 
powder  that  were  set  in  the  place  where  they 
were  guarded,  to  blow  up  and  reduce  them- 
selves, their  masters,  and  the  vessel  to  ashes. 
We  here  touch  the  out-plate  and  utmost  limits 
of  sciences,  wherein  the  extremity  is  vicious, 
as  m  virtue.  Keep  yourselves  in  the  common 
road ;  it  is  not  goou  to  be  so  subtle  and  cunning. 
Remember  the  Tuscan  proverb: 

Chi  tfoppo  •'•Mottiglia.  il  ecavena.* 
**  Who  inaket  liinMeir  too  wiie,  beooniM  « IboL** 

I  advise  you  that,  in  all  your  opinions  and  dis- 


>  P1107,  jfiKL  nut  ii.  1. 

s  Seitua  Empiric  jSdo.  Math. 
•  Laeitiu,  in  viU, 

«  The  author,  as  we  have  already  mentioned,  la  addreaing 
Maciaret  de  Valoia,  Ooeen  of  Navanv. 


courses,  as  well  as  in  your  manners  and  all 
other  things,  you  keep  yourself  moderate  and 
temperate,  and  avoid  novelty ;  I  am  an  enemy 
to  all  extravagant  way&  You,  who  by  the 
authority  of  your  ^rrandeur,  and  yet  more  by 
the  advantages  which  those  qualities  give  you 
that  are  more  your  own,  may  with  the  twinkle 
of  an  eye  command  whom  you  please,  ought  to 
have  given  this  charge  to  some  one  who  made 
profession  of  letters,  who  might  after  a  better 
manner  have  proved  and  illustrated  these  things 
to  you.  But  here  is  as  much  as  you  will  stand 
in  need  of. 

Epicurus  said  of  the  laws,^  **  That  the  worst 
were  so  necessary  for  us  that 
without  them  men  would  devour  2naS?i?keep 
one  another.**  And  Plato' affirms,  men  in  order. 
**That  without  laws  we  should 
live  like  beasts.**  Our  wit  is  a  wandering, 
dangerous,  and  temerarious  utensil;  it  ia  hanl 
to  couple  any  order  or  measure  to  it;  in  those 
of  our  own  time,  who  are  endued  with  any 
rare  excellence  above  others,  or  any  extraor- 
dinary vivacity  of  understanding,  we  see  them 
almost  all  lash  out  into  licentiousness  of  opinions 
and  manners ;  and  *tis  almost  a  miracle  to  find 
one  temperate  and  sociable.  'Tis  all  the  reason 
in  the  world  to  limit  human  wit  within  the 
strictest  limits  imaginable;  in  study,  as  in  all 
the  rest,  we  ought  to  have  its  steps  and  advances 
numbered  and  fixed,  and  that  the  limits  of  its 
inquisition  be  bounded  by  art  It  is  curbed  and 
fettered  by  religions,  laws,  customs,  sciences, 
precepts,  mortal  and  immortal  penalties.  And 
yet  we  see  that  it  escapes  from  all  these  bonds 
by  its  volubility  and  oissolution ;  'tis  a  vain 
body  which  has  nothing  to  lay  hold  on  or  to 
seize ;  a  various  and  di&rm  bony,  incapable  of 
being  either  bound  or  held.  In  earnest,  there 
are  few  souls  so  regular,  firm,  and  well  de- 
scended, as  are  to  be  trusted  with  their  own 
conduct,  and  that  can  with  moderation,  and 
without  temerity,  sail  in  the  liberty  of  their 
own  iudgments,  beyond  the  common  and  re- 
ceived opinions;  *tis  more  expedient  to  put 
them  under  pupilage.  Wit  is  a  dangerous 
weapon,  even  to  the  possessor,  if  he  knows  not 
how  to  use  it  discreetly;  and  there  is  not  a 
beast  to  whom  a  head-board  is  more  justly  to 
be  given,  to  keep  his  looks  down  and  before 
his  feet,  and  to  hinder  him  from  wandering 
here  and  there  out  of  the  tracks  which  custom 
and  the  laws  have  laid  before  him.  And  there^ 
fore  it  will  be  better  for  you  to  keep  yourself  in 
the  beaten  path,  let  it  be  what  it  will,  than  to 
fly  out  at  a  venture  with  this  unbridled  liberty. 
But  if  any  of  these  new  doctora  will  pretend  to 
be  ingenious  in  your  presence,  at  the  expense 
both  of  your  soul  and  his  own,  to  avoid  this 
dangerous  plague,  which  is  every  day  laid  in 


•  Herod,  iii.  78. 

«  Petrareh,  cans.  xi.  ▼.  48. 
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yoor  way  to  iDfect  ^ou,  this  preservative,  in 
ibe  extremest  necessity,  will  prevent  the  danger 
and  hinder  llie  contagion  of  this  poison  from 
offending  either  you  or  yonr  company. 

The  liberty,  then,  and  frolic  ^rwardneas  of 
these  ancient  wits  produced  in  philosophy  and 
human  sciences  several  sects  of  different  opi- 
nions, every  one  undertaking  to  judge  and 
make  choice  of  what  he  would  stick  to  and 
maintain.  Bat  now  that  men  go  all  one  way. 
Qui  certi*  quibusdam  deitinalismip  sententHs 
widicH  et  conseorati  sun/,  ut  eturm,  qua  non 
jfrobant,  coffontur  defendere^^  **Who  are  so 
tied  and  obliged  to  certain  opinions  that  they 
are  bound  to  defend  even  those  they  do  not 
approve,**  and  that  we  receive  the  arts  by  civil 
aothority  and  decree,  so  that  the  schoob  have 
but  one  pattern,  and  a  like  circumscribed  in- 
stitution and  discipline,  we  no  more  take  notioe 
what  the  coin  weighs,  and  is  really  worth,  but 
erery  one  receives  it  according  to  the  estimate 
that  common  approbation  and  use  puts  upon  it ; 
the  alloy  is  not  questioned,  but  how  much  it  is 
current  for.  In  like  manner  all  things  pass; 
we  take  physic  as  we  do  geometry ;  and  tricks 
of  hocus-pocus,  enchantments,  and  love-spells, 
the  correspondence  of  the  souls  of  the  dead, 
Ffognostications,  domifications,'  and  even  this 
ridicalons  pursuit  of  the  philosophers'  stone,  all 
things  pass  for  current  pay,'  without  any  man- 
Der  of  scruple  or  contradiction.  We  need  to 
bow  00  more  but  that  Mars'  house  is  in  the 
middle  of  the  triangle  of  the  hand,  that  of 
Venus  in  the  thumb,  and  that  of  Mercury  in 
the  little  finger ;  that  when  the  table-line  cuts 
the  tubercle  of  the  fbre-finffer  'tis  a  sign  of 
cruelty,  that  when  it  falls  short  of  the  middle 
finger,  and  that  the  oatoral  median-line  makes 
an  angle  with  the  vital  in  the  same  side,  'tis  a 
^gn  df  a  miserable  death ;  that  if  in  a  woman 
the  natural  line  be  open,  and  does  not  close  the 
sogle  with  the  vital,  this  denotes  that  she  shall 
not  be  very  chaste.  I  leave  you  to  judge  whether 
a  roan  qualified  with  such  knowledge  mav 
not  pass  with  reputation  and  esteem  in  all 
conipaniea 

Theophrasttts  said  that  human  knowledge, 

guided  by  the  senses,  might  judge  of  the  causes 

of  things  to  a  certain  degree; 

ledfc  and  extreme  catises,  it  must  stop 

sliort  and  retire,  by  reason  either 
of  its  own  infirmity  or  the  difficulty  of  things. 
*Tis  a  moderate  and  gentle  opinion,  that  our 
own  understandings  may  conduct  us  to  the 
knowledge  of  sqpie  things,  and  that  it  has 
certain  mcasurefi  of  power,  beyond  which  'tis 
<^hty  to  employ  it:  this  opinion  is  plausible, 
and  introduced  by  men  of  well  composed  minds, 
hat  *tis  hard  to  limit  our  wit,  which  is  curious 
ftnd  greedy,  and  will  no  more  stop  at  a  thou- 


*  A  i«nii  ofutrolafy.  fienifyinp  tbe  arrangem^tnt  of  the 
i»mirpnt  into  twelTV  kmun^  for  the  purpoee  of  eestinf 

UUVltM. 


uuvitce. 


sand  than  at  fifly  paces;  having  experimentally 
found  that,  wherein  one  has  failed,  the  other 
has  hit,  and  that  what  was  unknown  to  one 
age,  the  age  following  has  explained ;  and  that 
arts  and  sciences  are  not  cast  in  a  mould,  but 
are  formed  and  perfected  by  degrees,  by  often 
handling  and  polishing,  as  bears  leisurely  lick 
their  cubs  into  form ;  what  my  force  cannot 
discover,  I  do  not  yet  desist  to  sound  and  to 
try;  and  by  handling  and  kneading  this  new 
matter  over  and  over  again,  by  turning  and 
heating  it,  I  lay  open  to  him  that  shall  succeed 
me,  a  kind  of  facility  to  enjoy  it  more  at  his 
ease,  and  make  it  more  maniable  and  supple 
for  him, 

Ul  hymettia  mle 
Cera  remollewit,  tractatAqiie  pollice  multaa 
Vertitur  in  flifiiea,  ipsoque  fit  atilie  ura  ;• 

*«  Aa  wax  doth  softer  in  the  aun  become, 
And,  tempered  'twizt  the  fln^ter  and  tbe  thumb, 
WiU  various  fbrms.  and  aeveral  shapes  admit. 
Till  for  the  present  use  'tis  rendered  fitr 

as  much  will  the  second  do  for  the  third :  which 
b  the  cause  that  tlie  difficulty  ought  not  to 
make  me  despair,  and  my  own  incapacity  as 
little ;  for  'tis  nothing  but  my  own. 

Man  is  as  capable  of  all  things  as  of  some ; 
and  if  he  confesses,  as  Theophrastus  says,  the 
ignorance  of  first  causes,  let  him 
at  once  surrender  all  the  rest  J*"®  human  nn. 
of  his  knowledge;  if  he  is  defec-  SjJw"  of'    " 
tive  in  foundation,  his  reason  is  attainmf  to 
aground:  disputation  and  inquiry  ^owiSi?of 
have  no  other  aim  nor  stop  but  thinga. 
principles;  if  this  aim  do  not  stop 
his  career,  he  runs  into  an  infinite  irresolutkyn. 
Non  potest  aliud  alio  magi$  minusve  compre* 
kendi  quo  niam  omnium  rerum  una  est  d^nitio 
eomprehendendi  :*  **  One  thing  can  no  more  or 
less  be  comprehended  than  another,  because  the 
definition  of  comprehending  all  Uiin|rs  is  the 
same."    Now  'tis  very  likely  that,  if  the  soul 
knew  any  thing,  it  would  m  the  first  place 
know  itself;  and  if  it  knew  any  thing  out  of 
itself,  it  would  be  its  own  body  and  case,  before 
any  thing  else.    If  we  see  the  gods  of  physic  to 
this  very  day  debating  about  our  anatomy, 

Mulciber  in  TVreJam,  pro  Ttoja  subat  ApoUo  ;• 

**  Vulcan  against,  fbr  Ttoj  Apollo  stood  ;** 

when  are  we  to  expect  that  they  will  be  agreed  1 
We  are  nearer  neighbours  to  ourselves  than 
whiteness  to  snow,  or  weight  to  stones.  If  man 
do  not  know  himself,  how  should  he  know  his 
fi>rce  and  functional  It  is  not,  perhaps,  that  we 
have  not  some  real  knowledge  in  us ;  but  *ti9 
by  chance;  forasmuch  as  errors  are  received 
into  our  soul  by  the  same  way,  after  the  same 
manner,  and  by  the  same  conduct,  it  has  w»l 
wherewithal  to  distinguish  them,  nor  where- 
withal to  choose  the  truth  from  fidsehood. 


«Ovid«Jlfirt.z.88l. 
«  aeero«  Jteud.  ii.  41. 
•Ovid,  7Vi«t.i.8.3w 
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tbe  Aeademid 
not  so  eaiy  to 
be  defended  at 
tbttofthePyr- 
rlwiiiits. 


The  Academics  admitted  a  certain  partiality 
Of  judgment,  and  thought  it  too  cruoe  to  aay 
that  it  was  not  more  likely  to  aay  that  snow 
was  white  than  black;  and  that  we  were  no 
more  assured  of  the  motion  of  a  stone,  thrown 
by  the  hand,  than  of  that  of  the  eighth  sphere. 
And  to  avoid  this  difficulty  and  strangeness, 
that  can  in  truth  hardly  lo^  in  our  ima^na- 
tion,  though  they  concluded  that  we  were  m  no 
sort  capable  of  knowledge,  and  that  truth  is 
enguliea  in  so  profound  an  abyss  as  is  not  to  be 
penetrated  by  human  sight ;  yet  they  acknow- 
ledged some  things  to  be  more  likely  than 
others,  and  received  into  their  judgment  this 
fiu^olty,  that  they  had  a  power  to  inline  to  one 
appearance  more  than  another,  they  allowed 
him  this  propension,  interdicting  all  resolution. 
The  Pyrrhonian  opinion  is  more  bold,  and  dlso 
nn^  ,  .  «  somewhat  more  likely;  for  this 
The  opinion  of  ^^^^^^  inclination,  and  this 
propension  to  aae  proposition 
rather  than  another,  what  is  it 
other  than  a  recognition  of  some 
more  apparent  truth  in  thb  than 
in  thati  If  our  understanding  be  capable  of 
the  form,  lineaments,  port,  aiul  &ce  of  truth, 
it  mi£[ht  as  well  see  it  entire  as  by  halves, 
i^rinfiring  and  imperfect  This  appearance  of 
likelihood,  which  makes  them  rather  take  the 
left  hand  than  the  right,  augments  it:  multiply 
this  ounce  of  verisimilitude  that  turns  the  scales 
to  a  hundred,  to  a  thousand,  ounce^i;  it  will 
happen  in  the  end  that  the  balance  will  itself 
end  the  controversy,  and  determine  one  choice, 
one  entire  truth.  But  why  do  they  suffer  them- 
selves to  incline  to  and  be  swayed  by  verisimi- 
litude, if  they  know  not  the  truth  1  How 
should  they  know  the  similitude  of  that  where- 
of thev  do  not  know  the  essence  1  Either  we 
can  absolutely  judge,  or  absolutely  we  cannot 
If  our  intellectual  and  sensible  Acuities  are 
without  foot  or  foundation,  if  they  only  pull 
and  drive,  'tis  to  no  purpose  that  we  aaSer  our 
judgments  to  be  carried  away  with  any  part  of 
their  operation,  what  appearance  soever  they 
may  seem  to  present  us;  and  the  surest  and 
roost  happy  seat  of  our  understanding  would 
be  that  where  it  kept  itself  temperate,  upright, 
and  inflexible,  without  tottering,  or  without 
agitation :  Inter  visa  verot  autfaUoy  ad  animi 
OMensttfii,  nihil  interest:^  **Amonjg8t  things 
that  seem,  whether  true  or  fiilse,  it  signiOes 
nothing  to  the  assent  of  the  mind."  That 
things  do  not  lodge  in  us  in  their  form  and 
essence,  and  do  not  there  make  their  entry  by 
their  own  force  and  authority,  we  sufficiently  see: 
because,  if  it  were  so,  we  should  receive  them 
after  the  same  manner ;  wine  would  have  the 
same  relish  with  the  sick  as  with  tbe  healthful ; 
he  who  has  his  finder  chapt  or  benumbed  would 
find  the  same  hardness  in  wood  or  iron  that  he 
handles  that  another  does;  foreign  subjects  then 
surrender  themselves  to  our  mercy,  and  are 


>  Cicero,  jtead.  ii.  «*. 


seated  in  us  as  we  please.  Now  if  on  oor  part 
we  received  any  thing  without  alteration,  if 
human  grssp  were  capable  and  strong  enough 
to  seize  on  truth  by  our  own  means,  these  meaos 
being  common  to  all  men,  this  truth  woald  be 
conveyed  from  hand  to  hand,  from  one  to  an- 
other; and  at  least  there  would  be  some  one 
thing  to  be  found  in  the  world,  aroongst  so 
many  as  there  are,  that  would  be  belief  by 
men  with  an  universal  oonsent:  bat  this,  that 
there  is  no  one  proposition  that  is  neC  d^ted 
and  controverted  amongst  us,  or  that  may  not 
be,  makes  it  veiy  manifest  that  oar  oaturai 
judgment  does  not  very  cleariy  discern  what  it 
embraces;  for  my  judgment  cannot  make  my 
companions  approve  of  what  it  approves :  which 
is  a  sign  that  I  seized  it  by  some  other  means 
than  by  a  natural  power  that  is  in  me  and  in 
aU  other  men. 

Let  us  lay  aside  this  infinite  eonfiiaion  of 
opinions,  which  we  see  even  amongst  the  phi- 
losopbers  themselves,  and  this  perpetual  and 
universal  dispute  about  the  knowledge  of  things : 
for  this  is  truly  pre-eupposed,  that  men,  I  mean 
the  most  knowmg,  the  best  bom,  and  of  the 
best  parts,  are  not  a^eed  about  any  one  thing, 
not  that  heaven  is  over  our  heads ;  for  they  that 
doubt  of  every  thing  do  also  doubt  of  that ;  and 
they  who  deny  that  we  are  able  to  comprehend 
any  thing  say  that  we  have  not  comprehended 
that  the  heaven  is  over  car  heads^  and  these 
two  opinions  are,  without  comparisoD,  the 
stronger  in  namber. 

Besides  this  infinite  diversity  and  division, 
throuflfa  the  trouble  that  oar  iudgment  gives 
ourselves,  and  the  incertainty  that  every  <me  is 
sensible  of  in  himself,  *tis  easy  to 
perceive  that  its  seat  is  very  un-  iJSSSJS?  o2 
stable  and  insecure.  How  vari-  may  pemive  ia 
ously  do  we  judge  of  things  1—  2j„7^J°^" 
How  often  do  we  alter  our  opi- 
nions? What  I  hold  and  believe  to-day  I  bold 
and  believe  with  my  whole  belief;  all  my  in- 
struments and  engines  seize  and  take  hold  of 
this  opinion,  and  become  responsible  to  me  fi« 
it,  at  least  as  much  as  in  them  lies;  I  could  not 
embrace  nor  conserve  any  truth  with  greater 
confidence  and  assurance  than  I  do  this;  I  am 
wholly  and  entirely  possessed  with  it:  but  has 
it  not  befallen  me,  not  only  once,  but  a  hun- 
dred, a  thousand  times,  every  day,  to  have  em- 
braced some  other  thing  with  all  the  same 
instruments,  and  in  the  some  condition,  which 
I  have  since  judged  to  be  fiilsel  A  man  must 
at  least  become  wise  at  his  own  expense :  if  I 
have  often  found  myself  betrayed  under  this 
colour;  if  my  touch  proves  commonly  &lse, 
and  my  balance  unequal  and  unjust,  what  assu- 
rance can  I  now  have  more  than  at  other  times  1 
Is  it  not  stupidity  and  madness  u>  sufier  myself 
to  be  so  often  deceived  by  my  guide  1  Never- 
theless let  fortune  remove  anid  shift  us  five 
hundred  times  from  place  to  place,  let  her  do 
nothing  but  incessantly  empty  and  fill  into  our 
belief,  as  into  a  vessel,  oUier  and  other  opinions; 
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yet  still  the  present  and  the  last  is  the  certain 
and  infiiUible  one:  for  this  we  mast  abandon 
gtxxb,  honour,  life,  health,  and  alL 

Posterior  . . .  re«  ilia  reperta 

Perdit  ex  immutat  senBus  ad  prlstina  qucqne.^ 

*'Tl]e  last  thiogi  we  find  out  are  always  best. 
And  make  os  to  disrelish  all  the  rest** 

Whatever  is  preached  to  us,  and  whatever  we 
learn,  we  should  still  remember  that  it  is  roan 
that  gives  and  man  that  receives;  'tis  a  mortal 
hand  that  presents  it  to  us,  'tis  a  mortal  band 
that  accepts  it  The  things  that  come  to  us 
from  heaven  have  the  sole  right  and  authority 
of  persuasion,  the  sole  mark  of  truth :  which 
also  we  do  not  see  with  our  own  eyes,  nor 
receive  by  our  own  means;  that  great  and 
sacred  image  could  not  abide  in  so  wretched  a 
habitation  if  God  for  this  end  did  not  prepare 
it,  if  God  did  not  by  his  particular  and  super- 
natural grace  and  favour  fortify  and  reform  it 
At  least  our  frail  and  defective  condition  ought 
to  make  us  behave  ourselves  with  more  reserved- 
neas  and  moderation  in  our  innovations  and 
changes:  we  ought  to  remember  that,  whatever 
we  receive  into  the  understanding,  we  oflen 
receive  things  that  are  false,  and  that  it  is  by 
the  same  instruments  that  so  often  give  them- 
selves the  lie  and  are  so  oflen  deceived. 

Now  it  is  no  w^onder  they  should  so  often 
cootradict  themselves,  being  so  easy  to  be  turned 
and  swayed  by  very  light  occurrences.  It  is 
certain  that  our  apprehensions, 
our  judgment,  and  tne  faculties 
of  the  sou]  in  general,  suflfer  ac- 
cording to  the  movements  and 
alterations  of  the  body,  which 
alterations  are  continual  Are 
not  our  minds  more  sprightly,  our  memories 
more  prompt  and  quick,  and  our  thoughts  nx>re 
lively,  in  health  than  in  sickness  1  Do  not  joy 
and  gaiety  make  us  receive  subjects  that  pre- 
sent themselves  to  our  souls  quite  otherwise 
than  care  and  melancholy!  Do  you  believe 
that  Catullos's  verses,  or  those  of  Sappho,  please 
an  old  doting  miser  as  they  do  a  vigorous, 
amorous  }[ounff  man?  Cleomenes,  the  son  of 
Anezandridas,l)eing  sick,  his  friends  reproached 
him  that  be  bad  humours  and  whimsies  that 
were  new  and  unaccustomed ;  '*  I  believe  it," 
ttid  he ;'  *<  neither  am  I  the  same  man  now  as 
when  I  am  in  health :  being  now  another  per- 
son, my  opinions  and  &ncies  are  also  other 
than  they  were  before."  In  our  courts  of 
justice  this  word  is  much  in  use,  which  is  spoken 
of  criminals  when  they  find  the  judges  in  a 
good  humour,  gentle  and  mild,  Uaudeal  de 
bonafoTtunai  ««Let  him  rejoice  in  his  good 
fortune;"  for  it  is  most  certain  that  men's 
judgments  are  sometimes  more  prone  to  oon- 
uemoalKMi,  more  sliarp  and  severe,  and  at 
others  more  focile,  easy,  and  inclined  to  excuse : 
he  that  carries  with  him  fVom  his  house  the 
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pain  of  the  gout,  jealousy,  or  theft  by  his  man, 
having  his  whole  soul  possessed  with  anger,  it 
is  not  to  be  doubted  but  that  his  judgment  will 
lean  this  way.  That  venerable  senate  of  the 
Areopa^ites  used  to  hear  and  determine  by 
night,  for  fear  lest  the  sight  of  the  parties 
might  corrupt  their  justice.  The  very  air 
itself,  and  the  serenity  of  heaven,  will  cause 
some  mutation  in  us,  according  to  these  verses 
in  Cicero : 

Tales  sunt  hominum  mentes,  qaales  pater  Ipae 
Jupiter  auetifera  lustravit  lampade  terras.* 

*•  Men*s  minds  are  influenc'd  by  th*  eztemal  air. 
Dark  or  serene,  as  days  are  foul  or  Ikir.** 

'TIS  not  only  fevers,  debauches,  and  great  acci- 
dents, that  overthrow  our  iudgments, — the  least 
things  in  the  world  will  do  it;  and  we  are  not 
to  doubt,  though  we  may  not  be  sensible  of  it, 
that  if  a  continued  fever  can  overwhelm  the 
soul,  a  tertian  will  in  some  proportionate  mea- 
sure alter  it ;  if  an  apoplexy  can  stupify  and 
totally  extinguish  the  sight  of  our  understand- 
ing, we  are  not  to  doubt  but  that  a  great  cold 
will  dazzle  it:  and  consequently  there  is  hardly 
one  single  hour  in  a  man's  whole  life  wherein 
our  judgment  is  in  its  due  place  and  right 
condition,  our  bodies  being  subject  to  so  many 
continual  mutations,  and  stuffod  with  so  many 
several  sorts  of  springs,  that  I  believe  the  phy- 
sicians, that  it  is  hard  but  that  there  must  be 
always  some  one  or  other  out  of  order. 

As  to  what  remains,  this  mahidy  does  not 
very  easily  discover  itself,  unless  ^^^  weakness 
it  be  extreme  and  past  remedy;  ofourjudg- 
forasmuch  as  reason 'goes  always  mcnt  not  eagr  to- 
lame,  halting,  and  that  too  as  »»^"-«»^««^ 
well  with  ftlsehood  as  with  truth;  and  thcre^ 
fore  'tis  hard  to  discover  her  deviations  and 
mistakes.  I  always  call  that  appearance  of 
meditation  which  evcrv  one  forges  in  himself, 
reason :  this  reason,  of  the  condition  of  which 
there  may  be  a  hundred  contrary  ones  about 
one  and  the  same  subject,  is  an  instrument  of 
lead  and  of  wax,  ductile,  pliable,  and  accom- 
modate to  all  sorts  of  biasses,  and  to  all  measures ; 
so  that  nothing  remains  bnt  the  art  and  skill 
how  to  turn  and  mould  it  How  uprightly 
soever  a  judge  may  mean,  if  he  does  not  look 
well  to  himself,  which  few  care  to  do,  his 
inclination  to  friendship,  to  relatjonshin,  to 
beauty  or  revenge,  and  not  only  things  of^  that 
weight,  but  even  the  fortuitous  instmct  that 
makes  us  favour  one  thing  more  than  another, 
and  that,  without  reason's  permission,  puts  the 
choice  upon  us  in  two  equal  subjects,  or  some 
shadow  of  like  vanity,  may  insensibly  insinuate 
into  his  judgment  the  recommendation  or  dis- 
favour of  a  cause,  and  make  the  balance  dip. 

I,  that  watch  myself  as  narrowly  as  I  can, 
and  that  have  my  eyes  continually  bent  upon 
myself,  like  one  that  has  no  great  business 
to  do  elsewhere. 


•  Verses  translated  hy  Ctoero  fVnm  the  eMy«*«y,  zviii.  135. 
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Quis  sub  Arcto 
Rex  ({elidn  ineiuatur  one, 
GluM  Tiridatein  torreat,  unice 
I3ecura«,i 

**  1  eare  not  whom  the  northern  rlirae  r^Teres, 
Or  wbat'g  the  kiiij(  that  TyridatoB  fears," 

dare  hardly  tell  the  weakness  and  vanity  I  find 
in  myself.  My  foot  is  so  unstable  and  unsteady,  | 
1  find  rnyself  so  apt  to  totter  and  reel,  and  my 
sight  80  disordered,  that,  fasting-,  I  am  quite 
another  man  than  when  full ;-  if  health  and  a 
fitir  day  smile  upon  me,  I  am  a  very  af&ble, 
ffood-naUired  man;  if  a  corn  trouble  my  toe, 
1  am  sullen,  out  of  humour,  and  not  to  be  seen. 
The  same  pace  of  a  horse  seems  to  me  one 
while  hard,  and  another  easy;  and  the  same 
way  one  while  shorter,  and  another  longer; 
and  the  same  form  one  while  more,  another 
less  agreeable :  I  am  one  while  for  doing  every 
thing,  and  another  for  doing  nothing  at  all; 
and  what  pleases  me  now  would  be  a  trouble 
to  me  at  another  time.  I  have  a  thousand 
senseless  and  casual  actions  within  myself; 
either  I  am  possessed  by  melancholy  or  swayed 
by  choler;  now  by  its  own  private  autho- 
rity sadness  predominates  in  me,  and  by  and 
bye,  I  am  as  merry  as  a  cricket  When  I 
take  a  book  in  hand  I  have  then  discovered 
admirable  graces  in  such  and  such  passages, 
and  such  as  have  struck  my  soul ;  let  me  light 
upon  them  at  another  time,  I  may  turn  and 
toss,  tumble  and  rattle  the  leaves  to  no  pur- 
pose; 'tis  then  to  me  an  inform  and  undis- 
covered mass.  Even  in  my  own  writings  I  do 
not  always  find  the  air  of  my  first  fancy:  I 
know  not  what  I  would  have  said,  and  am 
oflen  put  to  it  to  correct  and  pump  for  a  new 
sense,  because  I  have  lost  the  first  that  was 
better.  I  do  nothing  but  go  and  come:  my 
judgment  does  not  always  advance — it  floats 
and  roams : 

Velat  minuta  ma^no 
Deprensa  navis  in  mari  v«aanionte  vanto.s 

**  Like  a  mnaU  bark  that's  tost  upon  the  main. 
When  winds  teni{)e8tuuu8  heave  tlie  liquid  plain." 

Very  oflen,  as  I  am  apt  to  do,  having  for 
exercise  taken  to  maintain  an  opinion  contrary 
to  my  own,  my  mind,  bending  and  applying 
itself^  that  way,  does  so  engage  me  that  way 
that  I  no  more  discern  tli^  reason  of  my  former 
belief,  and  forsake  it  1  am,  as  it  were,  misled 
by  the  side  to  which  I  incline,  be  it  what  it 
will,  and  carried  away  by  my  own  weight 
Every  one  almost  would  say  the  same  of  him- 
self, if  he  considered  himself  as  I  da  Preachers 
very  well  know  that  the  emotions  which  steal 
upon  them  in  speaking  animate  them  towards 
belief;  and  that  in  passion  we  are  more  warm 
in  the  defence  of  our  proposition,  take  ourselves 
a  deeper  impression  of  it,  and  embrace  it  with 

Sreater  vehemence  and  approbation  than  we 
9  in  our  colder  and  more  temperate  state. 


I  Horaoe,  (Ml  i.  98.  3. 
«  Catul.  I^ig.  XXV.  12. 


You  only  give  your  couns^  a  simple  brief  of 
your  cause:  he  returns  you  a  dubious  and 
uncertain  answer,  by  which  you  find  him  in- 
dififerent  which  side  he  takes.  Have  you  feed 
him  well  that  he  may  relish  it  the  better,  does 
he  begin  to  be  really  concerned,  and  do  you 
find  him  interested  and  zealous  in  your  quarrell 
his  reason  and  learning  will  by  degrees  grow 
hot  in  your  cause;  behold  an  apparent  and 
undoubted  truth  presents  itself  to  hia  under- 
standing; he  discovers  a  new  light  in  your 
business,  and  does  in  good  earnest  believe  and 
persuade  himself  that  it  is  sa  Nay«  I  do  not 
know  whether  the  ardour  that  springs  from 
spite  and  obstinacy,  against  the  power  and 
violence  of  the  ma^istrlite  and  danger,  or  the 
interest  of  reputation,  may  not  have  made 
some  men,  even  at  the  stake,  maintain  the 
opinion  for  which,  at  liberty,  and  amongst 
friends,  they  would  not  have  burned  a  fin^r. 
The  shocks  and  justles  that  the  soul  receives 
from  the  body's  passions  can  do  much  in  it, 
but  its  own  can  do  a  great  deal  more :  to  which 
it  is  so  subjected  that  perhaps  it  may  be  made 
^ood  that  It  has  no  other  pace  and  motion  but 
from  the  breath  of  those  winds,  without  the 
agitation  of  which  it  would  be  becalmed  and 
without  action,  like  a  ship  in  the  middle  of  the 
sea,  to  which  the  winds  have  denied  (heir  as- 
sistance. And  whoever  should  maintain  this, 
siding  with  the  Peripatetics,  would  do  us  no 
great  wrong,  seeing  it  is  very  well  known  that 
the  greatest  and  most  noble  actions  of  tlie  soul 
proceed  from,  and  stand  in  need  ot^  this  impulse 
of  the  passions.  Valour,  they  say,  cannot  be 
perfect  without  the  assistance  of  anger :  Semper 
Ajax  fortis^  f&rtissimuM  tamen  in  furore;* 
**Ajax  was  always  brave,  but  most  when  in 
a  fbry:*'  neither  do  we  encounter  the  wicked 
and  the  enemy  vigorously  enough  if  we  be  not 
angry ;  nay,  the  advocate,  it  is  said,  is  to  inspire 
the  judges  with  indignation,  to  obtain  justice. 

Irregular  desires  moved  Themistocles,  and 
Demosthenes,  and  have  pushed 
on  the  philosophers  to  watching,   eJ^aV\S!^u^ 
fasting,    and    pilgrimages ;    and   airfi  aerotniMinr 
lead  u,  to  hon<H.r.  learning,  .nd   '^^'^Z^"' 
health,  which  are  all  very  useful 
ends.     And  this  meanness  of  soul,  in  sufilering 
anxiety  and  trouble,  serves  to  breed  remorse 
and  repentance  in  the  conscience,  and  to  makt? 
us  sensible  of  the  scourge  of  Grod,  and  politic 
correction  for  the  chastisement  of  our  ofiences; 
compassion  is  a  spur  to  clemency;  and   the 
pmdence  of  preserving  and  governing  ourselves 
18  roused  by  our  fear;  and  how  many  brave 
actions  by  ambition !     How  many  by  presump- 
tion !    In  short,  there  is  no  brave  and  spiritual 
virtue  without  some  irregular  agitation.     May 
not  this  be  one  of  the  reasons  that  raoyed  the 
Epicureans  to  discharge  God  from  all  care  and 
solicitude  of  our  affiiirs ;  because  even  the  effects 
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of  his  goodness  coald  not  be  exercised  in  our 
bebaJf  withoat  disturbing  its  repose,  by  the 
means  of  fMueions  which  are  so  many  spurs  and 
instruments  pricking  on  the  soul  to  virtuous 
actions;  or  have  they  thought  otherwise,  and 
taken  them  for  tempests,  that  shamefully  hurry 
the  soul  from  her  tranquillity  ?  Ut  maris  tran' 
qmUitas  inieUigilvr,  nutla^  ne  minima  quidem^ 
murajiuchta  ammovenle:  Sic  animi  quietus  el 
flaeatus  status  cemitvr;  quum  perturbatio 
nulla  est^  qua  moveri  queaO  **  As  it  is  under- 
stood to  be  a  calm  sea  when  there  is  not  the 
least  breath  of  air  stirring:  so  the  state  of 
the  soul  is  discerned  to  be  quiet  and  appeased 
when  there  is  no  perturbation  to  move  it." 

What  varieties  of  sense  and  reason,  what 
contrariety  of  imagination  does  the  diversity  of 
our  passions  inspire  us  with !  What  assurance 
then  can  we  take  of  a  thin^  so  mobile  and  un« 
stable,  subject  by  its  condition  to  the  dominion 
of  trouble,  and  never  going  other  than  a  forced 
and  borrowed  pace?  If  our  judgment  be  in 
the  power  even  of  sickness  and  perturbation ; 
if  it  be  from  foily  and  rashness  that  it  is  to 
receive  the  impression  of  things,  what  security 
can  we  expect  from  it? 

Is  it  not  a  great  boldness  in  philosophy  to 
believe  that  men  perform  the  greatest  actions, 
and  nearest  approaching  the  Divinity,  when 
they  are  furious,  mad,  and  beside  themselves?^ 
We  better  ourselves  by  the  privation  of  our 
The  natural  '^'^"'  *"^  by  drilling  it  The 
ways  of  en-  ^^o  natural  ways  to  enter  into 
Jrtnre  into  the  the  cabinet  of  the  gods,  and  there 
ejbwei  of  tiie  ^  foj^g^^  jj,e  course  of  destiny, 
are  fury  and  sleep.^  This  is  plea- 
^t  to  consider;  by  the  dislocation  that  pas- 
sions cause  in  our  reason,  we  become  virtuous ; 
by  its  extirpation,  occasioned  by  madness  or  the 
image  of  death,  we  become  diviners  and  pro- 
phets. I  was  never  so  willing  to  believe  phi- 
losophy in  any  thing  as  this.  'Tia  a  pure 
enthusiasm  wherewith  sacred  truth  has  inspired 
the  spirit  of  philosophy,  which  makes  it  confess, 
contrary  to  its  own  proposition,  that  the  most 
<^lm,  composed,  and  healthful  estate  of  the  soul 
that  philosophy  can  seat  it  in  is  not  its  best 
condition:  our  waking  is  more  a  sleep  than 
weep  itself  our  wisdom  less  wise  than  folly; 
our  dreams  are  worth  more  than  our  meditation ; 
uid  the  worst  place  we  can  take  is  in  ourselves. 
But  does  not  philosophy  think  that  we  are  wise 
enough  to  consider  that  the  voice  that  the  spirit 
utters,  when  dismissed  from  man,  so  clear- 
f'ghled,  so  great,  and  so  perfect,  and  whilst  it 
te  in  man  so  terrestrial,  ignorant,  and  dark,  is 
•  voice  proceeding  from  the  spirit  of  dark,  ter- 
restrial and  ignorant  man,  and  for  this  reason 
a  voice  not  to  be  trusted  and  believied  1 

h  being  of  a  soft  and  heavy  complexion, 
wye  no  great  experience  of  these  vehement  agi- 
tations, the  most  of  which  surprise  the  soul  on 


a  sudden,  without  giving  it  leisure 
to  recollect  itself.  But  the  pas-  daut**  "e^TS" 
sion  that  is  said  to  be  produced  sion  of  love  bas 
by  idleness  in  the  hearts  of  ^iTaV***  **""**" 
voung  men,  though  it  proceed 
leisurely,  and  with  a  measured  progress,  does 
evidently  manifest,  to  those  who  have  tried  to 
oppose  its  power,  the  violence  our  judfi^ment 
suffers  in  this  alteration  and  conversion.  I  have 
formerly  attempted  to  withstand  an^  repel  it; 
for  I  am  so  far  from  being  one  of  those  that 
invite  vices,  that  I  do  not  so  much  as  follow 
them,  if  they  do  not  haul  me  along:  I  per- 
ceived it  to  spring,  grow,  and  increase,  in  spite 
of  my  resistance;  and  at  last,  living  and  seeing 
as  I  was,  wholly  to  seize  and  possess  me.  ^ 
that,  as  if  rousing  from  drunkenness,  the  images 
of  things  began  to  appear  to  me  quite  other 
than  they  used  to  be:  I  evidently  saw  the 
advantages  of  the  object  I  desired,  grow,  and 
increase,  and  expand  by  tlie  influence  of  my 
imagination,  and  the  difficulties  of  my  attempt 
to  grow  more  easy  and  smooth;  and  both  my 
reason  and  conscience  to  be  laid  aside :  but  thu 
fire  being  evaporated  in  an  instant,  as  from  v 
flash  of  lightning,  I  was  aware  that  my  soul 
resumed  another  kind  of  sigiit,  another  state 
and  another  judgment;  the  difficulties  of  retreat 
appeared  great  and  invincible,  and  the  same 
things  had  quite  another  taste  and  aspect  than 
the  heat  of  desire  had  presented  them  to  me ; 
which  of  the  two  most  truly?  Pyrrho  knows 
nothing  about  it  We  are  never  without  sick-' 
ness.  Agues  have  their  hot  and  cold  fits;  from 
the  efiects  of  an  ardent  passion  we  fall  again  to 
shivering:  as  much  as  I  had  advanced,  so 
much  I  retired : 

Qnabifl  ubi  alterno  procnrrenfl  fnirgite  pontua. 
Nunc  ruit  ad  terraa,  acopuloaque  anperjacit  undam 
Spumeus,  extreoiamqiie  sinii  perfundit  arenam ; 
Nunc  rapidus  retro,  atqiie  cstu  revoluta  rosorbent; 
Baza,  fbgit,  littusque  vado  labente  reliquit.« 

•'  SV)  awclUnji  luifea,  with  a  thunderini;  roar, 
Driv'n  on  each  other*'  hack*,  insult  tho  shore. 
Bound  o*er  the  rocks,  encroach  upon  the  land, 

'^nd  Oir  upon  the  beach  heave  up  the  sand  ; 
Then  backward  rapidly  they  take  their  way. 
Repulsed  fVom  upper  ground,  and  seek  the  sea.** 

Now,  from  the  knowledge  of  this  volubility 
of  mine,  I  have  accidentally  begot 
in  myself  a  certain  constancy  of  Why  Moo- 
opinions,   and    have   not    mtich  *X  ^'^^^ 
altered  those  that  were  first  and   novel  opintona. 
natural  in  me :  for  what  appear- 
ance soever  there  may  be  in  novelty,  I  do  not 
easily  change,  for  fear  of  losing  by  the  bargain ; 
and,  as  I  am  not  capable  of  choosing,  I  take 
other  men's  choice,  and  keep  myself  in  the  sta- 
tion wherein  God  has  placed  me:  I  could  not 
otherwise  keep  myself  from  perpetual  rolling. 
Thus  have  I,  by  the  grace  of  God,  preserved 
myself  entire,  without  anxiety  or  trouble  of 
conscience,  in  the  ancient  faith  of  our  religion, 
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amidst  bo  many  eects  and  divisions  as  our  agre 
has  produced.  The  writings  of  the  ancients, 
the  best  authors  I  mean,  being  full  and  solid, 
tempt  and  carry  me  which  way  almost  they 
will:  he  that  1  am  reading  seems  always  to 
have  the  most  force ;  and  I  nnd  that  every  one 
in  his  turn  is  in  the  right,  though  they  contra- 
dict one  another.  The  facility  that  good  wits 
have  of  rendering  every  thing  likely  they  would 
recommend,  and  that  nothing  is  so  strange  to 
which  they  do  not  undertake  to  give  colour 
enough  to  deceive  such  simplicity  as  mine,  this 
evidently  shows  the  weakness  of  their  testimony. 
The  heavens  and  the  stars  have  been  three  thou- 
sand years  in  motion;  all  the  world  were  of 
that  belief  till  Cleanthes  the  Samian,*  or,  ac- 
cording to  Theophrastiis,  Nicetas'  of  Syracuse, 
took  it  into  his  head  to  maintain  that  it  was  the 
earth  that  moved,  turning  about  its  axis  by  the 
oblique  circle  of  the  zodiac.  And  Copernicus 
has  m  our  times  so  grounded  this  doctrine  that 
it  very  regularly  serves  to  all  astrological  con- 
sequences :  what  use  can  we  make  of  this,  if 
not  that  we  ought  not  much  to  care  which  is 
the  true  opinion  1  And  who  knows  but  that 
a  third,  a  thousand  years  hence,  may  overthrow 
the  two  former. 

Sic  volvenda  etiu  commutat  tempora  reram 
Auod  fliit  in  preiio,  fit  nullo  denique  hoiiore; 
Porro  aliud  auccedii,  et  d  contemptibus  exit, 
Inqne  dies  mai^B  appetitur,  florotque  repertum 
Laudibus,  et  miro  est  inortales  inter  honore.* 

**  That  ev*ry  thing  it  changed  in  coune  of  time. 
What  now  is  valued  passes  soon  its  prime ; 
To  which  some  other  thing,  despised  before, 
Succeeds,  and  |rrows  in  v<^ue  still  more  and  more ; 
And  once  received,  too  faint  all  praises  seem. 
So  highly  it  is  raised  in  men's  esteem." 

So  that  when  any  new  doctrine  presents  itself 
to  us,  we  have  great  reason  to 

distrusted.  before  that  was  set  on  foot,  the 

contrary  bad  been  generally  re- 
ceived; and  that,  as  that  has  been  overthrown 
by  this,  a  third  invention,  in  time  to  come,  may 
start  up  which  may  damn  the  second.  B^re 
the  principles  that  Aristotle  introduced  were  in 
reputation,  other  principles  contented  human 
reason,  as  these  satisfy  us  now.  What  patent 
have  these  people,  what  particular  privilege, 
that  the  career  of  our  invention  must  be  stop^ 
by  them,  and  that  the  possession  of  our  whole 
future  belief  should  belong  to  them  1  They  are 
no  more  exempt  from  being  thrust  out  of  doore 


1  PluUrcb,  in  his  Treatise  Qf  Us  fbce  that  afpMra  i»  tJU 
JtMni'8  Orbt  where  he  says  that  Aristarchus  was  of  opinion 
that  the  Grecians  ought  to  have  brought  Cleanthes,  of  Sa- 
moa, to  Justice,  and  to  have  condemned  him  for  blasphemy 
against  the  gods,  for  giving  out  that  the  heavens  remained 
immoveable,  and  that  it  was  the  earth  which  moved  through 
the  oblique  circle  of  the  aodiac  turning  round  its  own  aiis. 
But,  as  it  appears  elsewhere  that  Ariiitarchus  of  Samos 
believed  the  earth's  motion,  there  must  be  some  mistake  in 
this  place,  as  is  the  opinion  of  Menage,  who  by  a  little 
variation  only  of  Plutarch's  text,  makes  him  say,  not  that 
Aristarchus  meant  to  accuse  Cleanthes  of  impiety  for  having 
maintained  the  earth's  motion ;  but  that,  on  the  contrary, 
Cleanthes  wouM  have  imputed  it  to  Aristarchus  as  a  crime. 
^Menage,  Ommeatary  a^a  Diogenes,  viii.  85. 


than  their  predecessors  were.  When  any  ooe 
presses  me  with  a  new  argument,  I  oo|fht  to 
believe  that  what  I  cannot  answer  another  can ; 
for  to  believe  all  likelihoods  that  a  man  cannot 
confute  is  great  simplicity:  it  would  by  that 
means  comB  to  pass  that  all  the  vulgar  (aiid  we 
are  all  of  the  vulgar,)  would  have  their  belief 
as  tumable  as  a  weathercock :  for  their  ikniIs^ 
being  so  easy  to  be  imposed  upon,  and  without 
any  resistance,  most  offeree  inoessantlv  receive 
other  and  other  impressioiis,  the  last  still  effiicing 
all  footsteps  of  that  which  went  before.  He 
that  finds  himself  weak  ought  to  answer, 
according  to  practice,  that  he  will  speak  with 
his  counsel,  or  refer  himself  to  the  wiser,  from 
whom  he  received  his  instruction.  How  lon^ 
is  it  that  physic  has  been  practised  in  the  world! 
*Tis  said  that  a  new  comer,  called  Paracelsus,^ 
changes  and  overthrows  the  whole  order  of 
ancient  rules,  and  maintains  that,  till  now,  it 
has  been  of  no  other  use  but  to  kill  men.  I 
believe  he  will  easily  make  this  good,  bat  I  do 
not  tiiink  it  were  wisdcxn  to  venture  my  life  in 
making  trial  of  his  own  experience.  We  are 
not  to  believe  every  one,  says  the  precept, 
because  every  one  can  say  all  things.  A  man 
of  this  profession  of  novelties  and  physical  re- 
formations not  long  since  told  me  that  all  the 
ancients  were  notoriously  mistaken  in  the  nature 
and  motions  of  the  winds,  which  he  would  evi- 
dently demonstrate  to  me  if  I  would  give  him 
the  hearing.  After  I  had  with  some  patience 
heard  his  arguments,  which  were  all  full  of  like- 
lihood of  truth:  "What,  then,"  said  I,  «*did 
those  that  sailed  according  to  Theophrastus 
make  way  westward,  when  they  had  the  prow 
towards  the  easti  did  they  go  sidewani  or 
backward  1"  "That's  fortune,^'  answered  he, 
"but  80  it  is  that  tliey  were  mistaken.**  I 
replied  that  I  had  rather  follow  effects  than 
reason.  Now  these  are  things  that  often  inteiv 
fere  with  one  another,  and  I  have  been  told 
that  in  geometry  (which  pretends  to  have 
gained  the  highest  point  of  certainty  of  all 
science,)  there  are  inevitable  demonstrations 
found  which  subvert  the  truth  of  all  experience; 
as  Jaques  Pelletier  told  roe,  at  my  own  house, 
that  he  had  found  out  two  lines  stretching 
themselves  one  towards  the  other  to  meet, 
which  nevertheless  he  affirmed,  though  ex- 
tended to  infinity,  could  never  arrive  to  touch 
one  another.^  And  the  Pyrrhonians  make  no 
other  use  of  their  arguments  and  their  reason 


•  The  best  commentators  upon  Cicero  (Aead.  ii.  30.)  read 
Mcetas,  instead  of  Alcsfas. 

•  Luc  v.  1275. 

«  A  noted  alchemist,  bom  in  the  canton  of  Bchwita  in 
14S3.  Being  called  to  a  chair  in  the  University  of  Bale,  be 
began  by  publicly  bumina the  works  of  Avioeona  and  GaJen, 
saying  that  the  points  of  his  hoae  knew  as  macli  of  physic 
as  they.  He  was  consulted  by  Erasmus,  and  deapiMd  bv 
almost  every  body.  He  announced  tlie  discovery  of  the 
Philosopher's  Stone,  and  died  in  the  bomital  at  Sattsbouig, 
in  1541.  The  voluminous  collection  of  his  wortca  is  a  mass 
of  gibberish  that  people  have  lona  ceased  to  read. 

•  The  hyperbole,  and  the  right  lines,  which  not  being  able 
to  reach  it.  have  been  for  that  reason  termed  •symju^tef.-- 
See  the  Conic  Sections  of  Apolkmiiu.  Iwokii  jproh.  1  and  14. 
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thaa  to  ruin  the  appearance  of  experience ;  and 
*ti8  a  wonder  how  far  the  suppienesa  of  our 
resHon  has  followed  them  in  this  desiga  of  con- 
troverting the  evidence  of  efl^ts;  fix  they 
affirm  tluit  we  do  not  move,  that  we  do  not 
speak,  and  that  there  is  neither  weight  nor 
heat,  with  the  same  force  of  argument  that  we 
affirm  the  moat  likely  thio^  Ptolemy,  who 
was  a  great  man,  had  established  the  bounds  of 
this  world  of  ours ;  all  the  ancient  philosophers 
thought  they  had  the  measure  of  it,  excepting 
some  remote  isles  that  might  escape  their  know- 
ledge; it  had  been  Pyrrhonism,  a  thousand 
years  ago,  to  doubt  the  science  of  cosmography, 
and  the  opinions  that  every  one  had  received 
from  it;  it  was  heresy  to  admit  the  antipodes; 
and  behold,  in  this  age  of  ours,  there  is  an 
infinite  extent  of  terra  firma  discovered,  not  an 
island  or  single  country,  but  a  division  of  the 
world,  nearly  ^a&l  in  greatness  to  that  we 
knew  before.  The  geographers  of  our  time 
stick  not  to  assure  us  that  now  all  is  found ;  all 
18  seen: 

Nam  qaod  adeat  pnevto,  placet,  et  pollere  videtar ;  i 
**  What*!  preMOl  pleaaea,  and  appean  the  bett^ 

but  it  remains  to  be  seen  whether,  as  Ptolemy 
was  therein  formerly  deceived  upon  the  foun- 
dation of  his  reason,  it  were  not  very  foolish 
to  trust  now  in  what  these  neople  say  1  And 
whether  it  is  not  more  likely  that  this  great 
body,  which  we  call  the  world,  is  not  quite 
another  thing  than  what  we  imagine. 

Plato  says*  that  it  changes  countenance  in 
all  respects :  that  the  heavens,  the  stars,  and 
the  sun,  have  all  of  them  sometimes  motions 
retrograde  to  what  we  see,  changing  east  into 

west  The  Egyptian  priests  told 
8«mi  op!-  Herodotus*  that  from  the  time  of 
UK  thTw^'    their  first  kinff,  which  was  eleven 

thousand  and  odd  years  since 
(and  they  showed  him  the  effigies  of  all  their 
kinsB  in  statues  taken  from  the  life),  the  sun 
had  four  times  altered  bis  course ;  that  the  sea 
and  the  earth  did  alternately  change  into  one 
another;  that  the  beginning  of  the  world  is 
undetermined;  Aristotle  and  Cicero  both  say 
the  same ;  and  some  amongst  us  are  of  opinion 
that  it  has  been  from  all  eternity,  is  mortal, 
ftnd  renewed  again  by  several  vicissitudes ; 
calling  Solomon  and  Isaiah  to  witness;  to 
evade  those  oppositions,  that  God  has  once 
been  a  creator  without  a  creature ;  that  he  has 
bad  nothing  to  do^  that  he  got  rid  of  that  idle- 
ness by  putting  his  hand  to  this  work ;  and  that 
consequently  he  is  subject  to  change.  In  the 
oiost  famous  of  the  Greek  schools^  the  world  is 


I  Ueret  T.  Mil. 
I  b  the  PolUidmn. 
•B«rod.  11.144. 
*Tlwt  of  Plato. 

As  lo  thla  letter,  whfeh  to  now  lost,  th«  readff  may  eon- 
Jh  8t.  Aufunin.  A  CMt.  Dei,  vlii.  3,  xil.  19;  St.  Cyprian, 
«  FamiL  UoLc  SI;  Fabriduf.  BiiL  Otmm,  ii.  10,  17.~  j  ¥  Mnu; 
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taken  ^  a  god,  made  by  another  god  greater 
than  he,  and  composed  of  a  body,  and  a  soul 
fixed  in  his  centre,  and  dilating  himself  by 
musical  numbers  to  his  circumference ;  divine, 
infinitely  happy,  and  infinitely  great,  infinitely 
wise  and  eternal;  in  him  are  other  gods,  the 
sea,  the  earth,  the  stars,  who  entertain  one 
another  with  an  harmonious  and  perpetual 
agitation  and  divine  dance,  tometimes  meeting, 
sometimes  retiring  from  one  another ;  conceal- 
ing and  discovering  themselves;  changing  their 
order,  one  while  before,  and  another  Mhind. 
Heraclitus*  was  positive  that  the  world  was 
composed  of  fire ;  and,  by  the  order  of  destiny, 
was  one  day  to  be  enflamed  and  consumed  in 
fire,  and  then  to  be  again  renewed.  And 
Apuleius*  says  of  men:  SwUlatim  mortak»^ 
cunctim  perpetuL  «*That  they  are  mortal  in 
particular,  and  immortal  in  general."  Alex* 
ander^  writ  to  his  mother  the  narration  of  an 
Egyptian  priest,  drawn  from  their  monuments, 
testifying  the 'antiquity  of  that  nation  to  be 
infinite,  and  comprising  the  birth  and  progress 
of  other  countries,  (ficero  and  Diodorus*  say 
that  in  their  time  the  Chaldees  kept  a  register 
of  four  hundred  thousand  and  odd  years. 
Aristotle,  Pliny,*  and  others,  that  Zoroaster 
flourished  six  thousand  vears  before  Plato*s 
time.  Plato  says  ^  that  they  of  the  city  of  Sais 
have  records  in  writing  of  eight  thousand  years; 
and  that  the  city  of  Athens  was  built  a  thousand 
years  before  the  said  city  of  Sais;  Epicurus, 
that  at  the  same  time  things  are  here  in  the 
posture  we  see,  they  are  alike  and  in  the  same 
manner  in  several  other  worlds;  which  he 
would  have  delivered  with  greater  assurance, 
had  he  seen  the  similitude  and  concordance  of 
the  new  discovered  world  of  the  West  Indies 
with  ours,  present  and  past,  in  so  many  strange 
examples. 

In  earnest,  considering  what  is  come  to  our 
knowledge  fVom  the  course  of  this  terrestrial 
polity,  I  have  often  wondered  to  see  in  so  vast 
a  distance  of  places  and  times  such  a  concur^ 
rence  oCso  great  a  number  of  popular  and  wild 
opinions,  aM  of  savage  manners  and  belicfo, 
wMch  by  no  means  seem  to  proceed  from  our 
natural  meditation.  The  human  mind  is  a 
great  worker  of  miracles!  But  this  relation 
has,  moreover,  I  know  not  what  of  extraordinary 
in  it:  *tis  found  to  be  in  names,  also,  and  a 
thousand  other  things:  for  they  found  nations 
there  (that,  for  au^ht  we  know«  never  heard  of 
us)  where  circumcision  was  in  use ; "  where  there 
were  states  and  great  civil  governments  main- 
tained by  women  only,  without  men;  where 
our  fasts  and  Lent  were  represented,  to  which 


The  name  of  the  Egyptian  prieat  mtnCioned  In  the  letter 
wa«  Leo.  The  learned  Jablonaky,  ProUgvm,  ad  PmoJL 
JBSgfpL,  15,  Iff.  c<)n«idera  the  letter  to  he  a  forgery  by  ona 
of  the  early  Christian  writers. 

•  Cioero.  d«  jDiviaat  i.  19.    Diod.  ii  31. 

•  JVU.  Hist.  XIX.  1.  »  In  the  Tlmmu. 
''The  various  stories  which  follow  may  be  Iband  in 

much  the  same  terms  in  De  Solis,  Ifjsierf  ^f  tU  OmtfMmt 
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was  added  abstinence  from  women ;  where  our 
croases  were  several  ways  in  repute;  here  they 
were  made  use  of  to  honour  and  adorn  their 
sepultures,  there  they  were  erected,  and  parti- 
cularly that  of  St  Andrew,  to  protect  them- 
selves from  nocturnal  visions,  and  to  lay  upon 
the  cradles  of  infants  against  enchsntments; 
elsewhere  there  was  found  one  of  wood,  of  very 
great  height,  which  was  adored  for  the  god  of 
rain,  and  this  a  great  way  in  the  interior  :s 
there  was  seen  an  express  image  of  our  penance 
priests,  the  use  of  mitres,  the  celibacy  or  priests, 
the  art  of  divination  by  the  entrails  of  sacrificed 
beasts,  abstinence  from  all  sorts  of  flesh  and  fish 
in  their  diet,  the  manner  of  priests  officiating  in 
a  particular  and  not  a  vulvar  language;  and 
this  &ncy,  that  the  first  god  was  driven  away 
by  a  second,  his  younger  brother;  that  they 
were  created  with  all  sorts  of  necessaries  and 
conveniences,  which  have  since  been  in  a  degree 
taken  from  them  for  their  sins,  their  territory 
changed,  and  their  natural  condition  made 
worse ;  that  they  were  of  old  overwhelmed  by 
the  inundation  of  water  from  heaven ;  tliat  but 
lew  families  escaped,  who  retired  into  caves  on 
high  mountains,  the  mouths  of  which  they 
stopped  so  that  the  waters  could  not  get  in, 
having  shut  up,  together  with  themselves, 
several  sorts  of  animals ;  that  when  they  per- 
ceived the  rain  to  cease  tfaey  sent  out  dogs, 
which  returning  clean  and  wet,  they  judged 
that  the  water  was  not  much  abateil;  aner- 
wards  sending  out  others,  and  seeing  them 
return  dirty,  they  issued  out  to  re-people  the 
worlds  which  they  found  only  full  of  serpents. 
In  one  place  we  met  with  the  belief  of  a  day 
of  judgment;  insomuch  that  they  were  marvel- 
lously displeased  at  the  Spaniards  fur  discom- 
posing the  bones  of ,  the  dead,  in  rifling  the 
sepultures  for  riches,  saying  that  those  bones  so 
disordered  could  not  easily  rejoin;  the  traflic 
by  exchange,  and  no  other  way;  fairs  and 
markets  for  that  end;  dwarfs  and  deformed 
people  for  the  ornament  of  the  tables  of  princes ; 
the  use  of  falconry,  according  to  the  nature  of 
their  hawks;  tyrannical  subsidies;  nicety  in 
prdens;  dancing,  tumbling  tricks,  music  of 
instruments,  coats  of  arms,  tennis-courts,  dice 
and  lotteries,  wherein  thev  are  sometimes  so 
eager  and  hot  as  to  stake  themselves  and  their 
lifairty ;  physic,  no  otherwise  than  by  channs ; 
the  way  of  writing  in  cypher ;  the  belief  of 
only  one  first  man,  the  father  of  all  nations; 
the  adoration  of  one  God,  who  formerly  lived  a 
man  in  perfect  virginity,  fasting,  and  penitence, 
preaching  the  laws  of  nature,  and  the  ceremo- 
nies of  religion,  and  that  vanished  from  the 
world  without  a  natural  death ;  the  theory  of 
giants;  the  custom  of  making  themselves  drunk 
with  their  beverages,  and  drinking  to  the 
utmost ;  religious  ornaments  painted  with  bones 
and  dead  men's  skulls;  surplices,  holy  water 
sprinkled;  wives  and  servants,   who  present 


1  Veget.  i.  2. 


themselves  with  emulation,  burnt  and  interred 
with  the  dead  husband  or  master;  a  law  by 
which  the  eldest  succeeds  to  all  the  estate,  no 
part  being  left  for  the  younger  but  obedience ; 
the  custom  that,  upon  promotion  to  a  certain 
office  of  great  authority,  the  promoted  is  to 
take  upon  him  a  new  name,  and  to  leave  that 
which  he  had  before;  another  to  strew  lime 
upon  the  knee  of  the  new-bom  child,  with 
these  words:  **From  dust  thou  earnest,  and  to 
dost  thou  must  return;"  as  also  the  art  of 
augury.  The  vain  shadows  of  onr  religkin, 
which  are  observable  in  some  of  these  examples, 
are  testimonies  of  its  dignity  and  divinity.  It 
is  not  only  in  some  sort  insmuated  into  all  the 
infidel  nations  on  this  side  of  the  world,  by  a 
certain  imitation,  but  in  these  barbarians  also* 
as  by  a  common  and  supernatural  inspiratbn ; 
for  we  find  there  the  belief  of 
purgatory,  but  of  a  new  form;  pu^To^ 
that  which  we  give  to  the  fire 
they  give  to  the  cold,  and  imagine  that  souls 
are  purged  and  punished  by  the  rigour  of  an 
excessive  coldness.  And  this  example  puts  me 
in  mind  of  another  pleasant  diversity ;  for  as 
there  were  tliere  some  people  who  delighted  to 
nnmuffle  the  ends  of  their  instruments,  and 
clipped  oflT  the  prepuce  afler  Uie  Mahometan 
and  Jewish  manner;  there  were  others  who 
made  so  great  conscience  of  laying  it  bare,  that 
they  carefully  pursed  it  up  with  little  strings  to 
keep  that  end  from  peeping  into  the  air ;  a^  of 
this  other  diversity,  that  whereas  we,  to  honour 
kings  and  festivals,  put  on  the  best  clothes  we 
have;  in  some  regions,  to  express  their  dis- 
parity and  submission  to  their  king,  his  subjects 
present  themselves  before  him  in  their  vilest 
habits,  and  entering  his  palace,  throw  some  old 
tattered  garment  over  their  better  apparel,  to 
the  end  tliat  all  the  lustre  and  ornament  may 
solely  be  in  him.    But  to  proceed, 

If  nature  enclose  within  the  bounds  of  her 
ordinary  progress  the  belief,  judgments,  and 
opinions  of  men,  as  well  as  all  other  things ;  if 
they  have  their  revolutjon,  their  season,  their 
birth  and  death^  like  cabbage  plants;  if  the 
heavens  agitate  and  rule  them  at  their  pleasure, 
what  magisterial  and  permanent  authority  do 
we  attribute  to  them  ?  If  we  experimentally 
see  that  the  form  of  our  beings  depends  upon 
tlie  air,  upon  the  climate,  and  upon  the  soil, 
where  we  are  born,  and  not  onlv  the  colour, 
the  stature,  the  complexion,  and  the  counte- 
nances, but  moreover  the  very  faculties  of  the 
soul  itself:  El  plaga  cadi  non  so/um  ad  robw 
corpnrum,  sed  elium  animorum  facit :  *  **  Ttie 
climate  is  of  great  efficacy,  not  only  to  the 
strength  of  bodies,  but  to  that  of  souls  also,*" 
says  Vegetius;  and  that  the  goddess  who 
founded  the  city  of  Athens  chose  to  situate  it  in 
a  temperature  of  air  fit  to  make  men  prudent, 
as  the  Egyptian  priests  told  Solon:'  Athenit 
tenue  ecelum  ,•  ex  quo  eliam  actUiore9  putontur 
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AUici  f  Cfrawmm  T%ebi» ;  Hague  pingue$  The' 
bani,  el  vaUnlee :  *  **  The  air  of  Athens  is  subtle 
and  thin;  whence  also  the  Athenians  are  re- 
puted to  be  more  acute ;  and  at  Thebes  more 
gross  and  thick;  wherefore  the  Thebans  are 
looked  upon  as  more  heavy-witted  and  more . 
stirong."  In  such  sort  that,  as  fruits  and  ani- 1 
mals  grow  difierent,  men  are  also  more  or  less  ! 
warlike,  just,  temperate,  and  docile ;  here  given  , 
to  wine,  elsewhere  to  theft  or  uncleanness ;  here 
inclined  to  superstition,  elsewhere  to  unbelief; . 
in  one  place  to  liberty,  in  another  to  servitude ; , 
capable  of  one  science  or  of  one  art,  dull  or 
ingenious,  obedient  or  mutinous,  good  or  bad, 
according  as  the  place  where  they  are  seated 
inclines  them ;  and  assume  a  new  complexion, 
if  removed,  like  trees,  which  was  the  reason 
why  Cyrus  would  not  grant  the  Persians  leave 
to  quit  their  rough  and  craggy  country  to  re- 
move to  another  more  pleasant  and  even,  saying, 
that  fertile  and  tender  soils  made  men  effemi- 
nate and  soft.'  If  we  see  one  while  one  art  and 
one  belief  flourish,  and  another  while  another, 
tlmmgh  some  celestial  influence ;  such  an  age 
to  pnnace  such  natures,  and  to  incline  mankind 
to  such  and  such  a  propension,  the  spirits  of 
men  one  while  gay  and  another  grum,  like  our 
lields,  what  becomes  of  all  those  fine  preroga- 
tives we  so  soothe  ourselves  withal  1  Seeing  that 
a  wise  man  may  be  mistaken,  and  a  hundred 
men  and  a  hundred  nations,  nay,  that  even 
human  nature  itself,  as  we  believe,  is  many  ages 
wide  in  one  thing  or  another,  what  assurances 
bave  we  that  she  should  cease  to  be  mistaken, 
or  that  in  this  very  age  of  ours  she  is  not  sol 
Methinks  that  amongst  other  testimonies  of 
.  our  imbecility,  this  ought  not  to 

irtif'^'??"'    ^  forgotten,  tliat  man  cannot, 
deanm  a  ffood    by  his  own  wish  and  desire,  find 

w«?kn«i^"'  ^^  ^^^  ^^  wants;  that  not  in 
fruition  only,  but  in  imagination 
and  wish,  we  cannot  ame  about  what  we 
would  have  to  satisfy  and  content  us.  Let  us 
leave  it  to  our  own  tliought  to  cut  out  and 
make  up  at  pleasure:  it  cannot  so  much  as 
covet  what  is  proper  for  it,  and  satisfy  itself: 

Quid  enim  ratione  timemnt, 
Aot  capimoa  ?  Quid  tarn  dextro  pede  conclpia,  at  ta, 
Cooatua  uon  poniteat,  yotique  peradi  ?  * 

•«  For  wbat,  with  reafon,  do  we  tpnak  or  ihun. 
What  plan,  how  happily  aoe'er  begun. 
That,  when  adiiaved,  we  do  not  with  undone  r* 

And  therefore  it  was  that  Socrates  only  beggred 
^^  of  the  gods  that  they  would  give 

^^^  him  what  they  knew  to  be  best 

for  him;  and  the  private  and 
jMiblic  prayer  of  the  Lacedemonians^  was  simply 
for  good  and  useful  things,  referring  the  choice 


1  Cieero,  4*  A/a,  e.  4. 
I  Berod  ix.  HI. 
a  JijTenaU  i.  4. 

*  Plito,  Bteond  MiHadm. 

•  Javenal,  x.  398. 


and  election  of  them  to  the  discretion  of  the 
Supreme  Power: 

CoDJuyium  petimua*  partenique  uzorii;  at  illia 
Notum,  qui  pueri.  qualisque  futura  Bit  uxor ;  * 

•*  We  ask  for  wives  and  children ;  they  above 
Know  only,  when  we  have  them,  what  they'll  prove  :** 

and  Christians  pray  to  God,  <*Thy  will  be 
done,*'  that  they  may  not  fall  into  the  incon- 
venience the  poet  feigns  of  King  Midas.  He 
prayed  to  the  gods  that  all  he  touched  might 
be  turned  into  gi>Id :  his  prayer  was  heard ;  his 
wine  was  gold,  his  bread  was  gold,  the  feathers 
of  his  bed,  his  shirt,  his  clothes,  were  all  ffold; 
so  that  he  found  himself  overwhelmed  with  the 
fruition  of  his  desire,  and  endowed  with  an 
intolerable  benefit,  and  was  &in  to  unpray  bis 
prayers. 

Attonitua  novitate  mali,  divesque,  mfaerqtie, 
GflUgere  optat  upes.  et,  qua;  modo  yoverat,  odiL* 

**  Astonished  at  the  stranffeness  of  the  ill, 
To  be  so  rich,  yet  miseiable  still ; 
He  wishes  now  he  coald  bin  wealth  evade, 
And  hates  the  thing  Tor  which  before  he  prayed.** 

To  instance  in  myself:  being  younr,  I  desired 
of  fortune,  above  all  things,  the  order  of  St. 
Michael,  which  was  then  uie  utmost  distinction 
of  honour  amongst  the  French  nobles,  and  very 
rare.  She  pleasantly  gratified  my  longing: 
instead  of  raising  me,  and  lifting  me  up  from 
my  own  place  to  attain  to  it,  Sie  was  much 
kinder  to  me;  for  she  brought  it  so  low,  and 
made  it  so  cheap,  that  it  stooped  down  to  my 
shoulders,  and  lower.  Cleobis  and  Bito,^  Tn>- 
phoniu  and  Agamedes,"  having  requested,  the 
first  of  their  goddess,  the  last  of  their  god,  a 
recompense  worthy  of  their  piety,  had  death 
for  a  reward;  so  difiering  from  ours  are  hea« 
venly  opinions  concerning  what  is  fit  for  na. 
God  might  grant  us  riches,  honours,  life,  and 
even  healtli,  to  our  own  hurt;  for  every  thing 
Uiat  is  pleasing  to  us  is  not  always  good  for  os. 
If  he  sends  us  death,  or  an  increase  of  sickness, 
instead  of  a  cure,  Virga  tua^  et  baeulue  imm 
ipea  me  coneolata  eunt,^  ^Thy  rod  and  thy 
stafiThave  comforted  me,"  he  does  it  by  the  rule 
of  his  providence,  which  better  and  more  cer- 
tainly discerns  what  is  proper  for  us  than  we 
can  do ;  and  we  ou(j^ht  to  take  it  in  good  part, 
as  coming  from  a  wise  and  most  friendly  hand; 

Bi  oonsllium  via : 
Permittes  ipsis  expendcre  numinibus,  quid 
Conveniat  nobis,  rcbusque  sit  utile  nostria  •  •  • 
Carior  eat  illia  homo  quaaa  aibi ;  m 

••  If  thou*lt  be  rulM.  to  th*  gods  thv  (brtunes  trust. 
Their  thoughts  are  wise,  their  dispensations  just. 
What  best  may  profit  or  dalifht  tliey  know. 
And  real  goo<t.  for  fkncied  bliss,  bestow; 
With  eyes  of  pity  they  our  frailties  scan. 
More  dear  to  them,  than  to  himself,  is  man  ;** 


•  Ovid,  JHMasft.  xl.  198. 
f  Herod,  i.  31. 

•  Plutarch,  Onuel.  Is  J8f0lhmlm. 

•  Psalm  xxiL  4. 
M  Juvenal,  x.  34S. 
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for  to  require  of  him  honours  and  com- 
mands, is  to  require  that  he  may  throw  you 
into  a  battle,  set  you  upon  a  cast  at  dice,  or 
something  of  the  like  nature,  whereof  the  issue 
is  to  you  unknown,  and  the  fruit  doubtful. 

There  is  no  dispute  so  sharp  and  violent 
amongst  the  philosophers,  as  about  the  question 
of  the  sovereign  good  of  man ;  whence,  by  the 
calculation  of  Varro,*  rose  two  hundred  and 
eighty-eight  sects.  Qui  etutem  de  summo  bono 
diBientU^  de  tola  phiUmophi^D  ratione  disputoL 
♦•For  whoever  enters  into  controversy  con- 
cerning the  supreme  good,  disputes  upon  the 
whole  matter  of  philosophy."' 

Trea  mihi  conyiw  prope  diesentira  yidentur, 
Powenten  vario  muUum  di versa  palato: 
Qaid  dem  ?  Quid  non  dem?  Renuia  tu  quod  Jubet  alter; 
Uuod  peiia,  id  aane  eat  iu visum  acidumque  duobua:* 

**  I  bare  three  guests  invited  to  a  feast. 
And  all  appear  to  bave  a  diflerent  taste ; 
What  shall  I  give  them  1    What  shall  I  refuse  ? 
What  one  dislikes  the  other  two  shall  choose; 
And  e'en  the  very  dish  you  like  the  best 
.  Is  acid  or  insipid  to  the  rest  :'* 

nature  should  say  the  same  to  their  contests 
and  debates.  Some  say  that  our  well-being 
lies  in  virtue,  others  in  pleasure,  others  in  mib- 
mitting  to  nature ;  one  in .  knowledge,  another 
in  being  exempt  from  pain,  another  in  not  suf- 
fering ourselves  to  be  carried  away  by  appear- 
ances; and  this  fancy  seems  to  have  some 
relation  to  that  of  the  ancient  Pythagoras, 

Nil  admirari,  profie  res  est  una,  Numici, 
Solaque,  qusB  poasit  Acere  et  servara  beatom  ;* 

**  Not  to  admire's  the  only  art  I  know 
Can  make  us  happy,  and  can  keep  us  so  :** 

which  is  the  drift  of  the  Pyrrhonian  sect: 
Aristotle^  attributes  the  admiring  nothing  to 
'  magnanimity:  and  Arcesilaus  said,'  that  con- 
stancy and  a  right  inflexible  state  of  judgment 
were  the  true  good,  and  consent  and  application 
the  sin  and  evil ;  and  there,  it  is  true,  in  being 
thus  positive,  and  establishing  a  certain  axion^ 
be  quitted  Pyrrhonism:  for  the  Pyrrhonians, 
when  they  say  that  ataraxy,^  which  is  the  im- 
mobility of  judgment,  is  the  sovereign  good,  do 
not  design  to  speak  it  affirmatively;  but  that 
the  same  motion  of  soul  which  makes  them 
avoid  precipices,  and  take  shelter  from  the 
cold,  presents  them  such  a  fancy,  and  makes 
them  refuse  another. 

How  much  do  I  wish  that,  whilst  I  live,  either 
some  other  or  Justus  Lipsias,  the  most  learned 

man  now  living,  of  a  most  polite 
Man  ^^*t'p-  and  judicious  understanding,  truly 
ferent  sects  of  resemblingmyTurnebus,  had  both 
phiioaophers.       the  will  and  health,  and  leisure 

sufficient,  careful  Ij^  and  conscien- 


1 8t.  Augustin,  de  CivU.  Dm,  xix.  8. 

•Ciotn.deFlnib.'V.S. 

•  Horace,  JS^rt»HL%6h 

«  Id.  ib.  1 6,  1. 

6  EUties,  iv.  3. 

>  Seztus  Emplricos,  Pjfrrh.  Bjfpatfp.  i.  33. 

'  Ptrfcet  t 


tiously  to  coHeci  into  a  register,  according  to 
their  divisions  and  classes,  as  many  as  are  to  be 
found,  of  the  opinions  of  the  ancient  philo- 
sophers, about  the  subject  of  our  being  and 
mannera,  their  controversies,  the  successioa  and 
reputation  of  sects;  with  the  application  of  the 
lives  of  the  authors  and  their  disciples  to  their 
own  precepts,  in  memomble  accidents,  and 
upon  exemplary  occasions.  What  a  beautiful 
and  useful  work  tliat  would  be!" 

As  to  what  remains,  if  it  be  from  ourselves 
that  we  are  to  extract  the  rules  of  our  manners, 
upon  what  a  confusion  do  we  throw  ourselves ! 
For  that  which  our  reason  advises  us  to,  aa  the 
most  likely,  is  generally  for  every  one  to 
obey  the  laws  of  his  country,  as  was  the 
advice  of  Socrates,  inspired,  as  he  says,  by  a 
divine  counsel;  and  by  that,  what  would  it 
say,  but  that  our  duty  has  no  other  rule  but 
what  is  accidental?  Truth  ought  to  have 
a  like  and  universal  visage :  if  man  could  know 
equity  and  justice  that  had  a  body  and  a  true 
being,  he  would  not  fetter  it  to  the  conditions 
of  this  country  or  that ;  it  would  not  be  from 
the  whimsies  of  the  Persians  or  Indians  that 
virtue  would  receive  its  form.  There  is  nothing 
more  subject  to  perpetual  agitation  than  the 
laws:  since  I  was  born,  I  have 

known  those  of  the  English,  our      If '^lijfji^^ 
...  .  ^»   ^.  to   eonitnual 

neighbours,  three  or  four  times  changea. 
changed,  not  only  in  matters  of 
civil  regimen,  which  is  the  only  thing  wherein 
constancy  may  be  dispensed  with,  but  in  the 
most  important  subject  that  can  be,  namely, 
religion,  at  which  I  am  the  more  troubled  and 
ashamed,  because  it  is  a  nation  with  whom 
those  of  my  province  have  formerly  had  so 
great  &miliarity  and  acquaintance,  that  there 
yet  remains  in  my  house  some  fbotstops  of  our 
ancient  kindred;  and  here  with  us,  at  home, 
I  have  known  a  thing  that  was  capital  to  be- 
come lawful;  and  we  that  hold  of  others  are 
likewise,  according  to  the  chance  of  war,  in  a 
possibility  of  being  one  day  found  guilty  of 
high-treason,  both  divine  and  human,  should 
the  justice  of  our  arms  fall  into  the  power  of 
injustice,  and,  after  a  few  years*  possession, . 
take  a  quite  contrary  being.  How  could  that 
ancient  god^  more  clearly  accuse  the  igno- 
rance of  human  kno^yledge  concerning  the 
divine  Being,  and  give  men  to  understand  that 
their  religion  was  but  a  thing  of  their  own  con- 
trivance, useful  as  a  bond  to  their  society,  than 
declaring  as  he  did  to  those  who  came  to  his 
tripod  tor  instruction,  that  every  one's  true 
worship  was  that  which  he  found  in  use  in  the 
place  where  he  chanced  to  be!  O  God,  what 
mfinite  obligation  have  we  to  the  bounty  of  our 


•  Justus  Lipsitts,  a  learned  Belgian,  who  oorrDsponded 
with  Montaigne,  executed  a  part  of  this  design  in  his  large 
work  on  Stoicism,  Manudmetit  md  Staicam.  PkUotapiiMm, 

Kbiished  1604,  twelve  years  after  Montaigne's  death ;  who, 
wever,  in  all  probability,  would  not  have  been  altogether 
satisfied  with  the  work. 
•4pott».    See  Xenophon.  .Kftm.  sa  Aer«tas,  i.  3,  L 
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iovereij?n  Creator,  for  having  disabused  oar 
belief  from  these  wandering  and  arbitrary  de- 
votions, and  for  having  seated  it  upon  the 
eternal  foundation  of  his  holy  woidl  But 
what  then  will  philosophers  say  to  us  in  this 
necessity?  "That  we  follow  the  laws  of  our 
countiy:"  that  is  to  say,  this  floating  sea  of 
the  opinions  of  a  republic,  or  a  prince,  that  will 
paint  out  justice  for  me  in  as  many  colours,  and 
form  it  as  many  wavs  as  there  are  changes  of 
passions  in  themselves:  I  cannot  suffer  my 
judgment  to  be  so  flexible.  What  kind  of 
virtoe  is  that  which  I  see  one  day  in  repute, 
and  that  to-morrow  shall  be  in  none,  and 
which  the  crossing  of  a  river  makes  a  crime? 
What  sort  of  truth  can  that  be,  which  these 
moantains*  limit  to  us,  and  make  a  lie  to  all  the 
world  beyond  them  ? 
Bat  they  are  pleasant,  when,  to  give  some 
certainty  to  the  laws,  they  say, 

changeaUe.  tual,  and  immovable,  which  they 
call  natural,  t^iat  are  imprinted 
inhuman  kind  by  the  condition  of  their  own 
proper  being ;  and  of  these  some  reckon  three, 
some  four,  some  more,  some  less :  a  sign  that  it 
is  a  mark  as  doabtful  as  the  rest  Now  they 
are  so  unfortunate  (for  what  can  I  call  it  else 
but  misforrune  that,  of  so  infinite  a  number  of 
laws,  there  should  not  be  found  one  at  least 
tifat  fortune  and  the  temerity  of  chance  has 
saSered  to  be  uaiversally  received  by  the  con- 
sent of  all  nations?),  they  are,  I  say,  so  miser- 
able, that  of  these  three  or  four  select  laws, 
there  is  not  so  much  as  one  that  is  not  contra- 
dicted and  disowned,  not  only  by  one  nation, 
bat  by  many.  Now,  the  only  likely  sign,  by 
which  they  can  argue  or  infer  some  natural 
laws,  is  the  universality  of  approbation;  for 
we  should,  without  doubt,  follow  with  a  com- 
mon consent  that  which  nature  had  truly 
ordained  us ;  and  not  only  'every  nation,  but 
every  private  man,  would  resent  the  force  and 
violence  that  any  one  should-  do  him  who 
would  tempt  him  to  any  thing  contrary  to  this 
law.  Bui  let  them  produce  me  one  of. this 
condition.   Protagoras  and  Aristo 

Uwt.  tice  of  laws  than  the  authority 

andopinionof  the  legislator;  and 
that,  these  laid  aside,  the  honest  and  the  good 
lost  their  qualities,  and  remained  empty  names 
of  indifferent  things:  Thrasymachus,  in  Plato,' 
is  of  opinion  that  there  is  no  other  right  but 
the  convenience  of  the  superior.  There  is  not 
any  thing  wherein  the  world  is  so  various  as  in 
laws  and  customs;  such  a  thing  is  abominable 
here  which  is  elsewhere  in  esteem,  as  in  Lace- 
dsmon  dexterity  in  stealing;  marriages  be- 
tween near  relations  are  capitally  interdicted 
aoiongst  us;  they  are  elsewhere  in  honour : 


* "  PlaiRante  JiMtioe  qa'une  riviere  on  one  monulgne 
borne  1   VeriM  an  d«ci  dM  FynnMs,  erreur  au  delA."— 


G«ntfls  esse  ftrantnr. 
In  qaibus  et  nato  genitrix,  et  nata  parent] 
Jung itur,  eC  pietas  geminato  creicit  amore  ;* 

**  There  are  tome  nation!  in  the  world*  *ti8  said, 
Where  ftthera  daughtera,  eont  their  motlaen  wad; 
And  their  afihctioni  thereby  higher  rise. 
More  firm  and  constant  by  iheee  doable  tiei;** 

the  murder  of  infants,  the  murder  of  fathers,  the 
community  of  wives,  traffic  of  robberies,  license 
in  all  sorts  of  voluptuousness;  in  short,  there  is 
nothing  so  extreme  that  is  not  allowed  by  the 
custom  of  some  nation  or  other. 

It  is  credible  that  there  are  natural  laws  for 
us,  as  we  see  them  in  other  creatures;  but  they 
are  lost  in  us,  this  fine  human  reason  every 
where  so  insinuating  itself  to  govern  and  com- 
mand, as  to  shuffle  and  confound  the  face  of 
things,  according  to  its  own  vanity  and  mcon- 
stancy:  Nihil  itaque  ampliut  no$trvm  estt 
quod  nostrum  dico,  arttM  esi:  "Therefore  no- 
thing is  any  more  truly  ours :  what  we  call  ours 
belongs  to  art**  Subjects  have  divers  lustres 
and  divers  considerations,  and  thence  the  diver- 
sity of  opinions  principally  proceeds:  one  na- 
tion considers  a  subject  in  one  aspect,  and  stops 
there ;  another  takes  it  in  a  difi&rent  point  of 
view. 

There  is  nothing  of  greater  horror  to  be  ima^ 
fined  than  for  a  man  to  eat  his 
mther;  and  yet  the  people,  whose  Thebodieaof 
ancient  custom  it  was  so  to  do,   {JjJ^^^J^^^ 
looked  upon  it  as  a  testimony  of  ^y  gome  people, 
piety  and  afiection,  seeking  there-  and  why. 
by  to  give  their  progenitors  the 
most  worthy  and  nonourable  sepulture ;  storing 
up  in  themselves,  and  as  it  were  in  their  own 
marrow,  the  bodies  and  relics  of  their  fathers ; 
and  in  some  sort  regenerating  them  by  trans- 
mutation' into  their  living  flesh,  by  means  of 
nourishment  and  digestion.^    It  is  easy  to  con« 
sider  what  a  cruelty  and  abomination  it  mnst 
have  appeared  to  men  possessed  and  imbued 
with  this  superstition  to  throw  their  Others' 
remains  to  the  corruption  of  the  earth,  and  the 
nourishment  of  beasts  and  worms. 

Lycurgus  considered  in  theft  the  vivacity, 
diligence,  boldness,  and  dexterity 
of  piirloining  anything  from  our  2J^f^*u!SlJ? 
neighbours,  and  the  benefit  that  and  why. 
redounded    to   the   public    that 
every  one  should  look  more  narrowly  to  the 
conservation  of  What  was  his  own;  and  be- 
lieved  that,  firom  this  double   institution  of 
assaulting  and  defending,  advantage  was  to 
be  made  for  military  discipline  (which  was  the 
principal  science  and  virtue  to  which  he  would 
inure  that  nation),  of  greater  consideration  than 
the  disorder  and  injustice  of  taking  another 
man's  goods. 

Dionysius,  the  tyrant,  offered  Plato  a  robe 
of  the  Persian  fashion,  long,  damasked,  and 
perfumed;    Plato   refused    it,  saying,  "That 
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being  bora  a  man,  he  would  not  willingly 
ilress  himself  in  women's  clothes ;  but  ArLstip- 
pua  accepted  it  with  this  answer,  **That  no 
accoutrement  could  corrapt  a  chaste  courage.*^ ' 
His  friends  reproaching  him  with  meanness  of 
spirit,  for  laying  it  no  more  to  heart  that  Dio- 
irjrsius  had  spit  in  his  face,  *«  Fishermen,**  said 
he,  ^  suffer  tnemselves  to  be  drenched  with  the 
waves  of  the  sea  from  head  to  foot  to  catch  a 
gudgeon.**'  Diogenes  was  washing  cabbages, 
and  seeing  him  pass  by,  **lf  thou  couldst  live 
on  cabbage,**  said  he,  **  thou  wouldst  not  fawn 
upon  a  tyrant  ;'*  to  whoai  Aristippus  replied,  | 
**  And  if  thou  knewest  how  to  li?e  amongst  | 
men,  thou  wouldst  not  be  washing  cabbao-es.*** 
Thus  reason  finds  appearances  for  divers  enacts : 
'tis  a  pot  with  two  ears  that  a  man  may  take 
by  the  right  or  left: 

Bennm,  o  terra  hmpita,  portafi : 

B«:llo  armantur  eqiit;  bolluin  Imcc  armenta  minantur. 

8«d  taroen  idem  olim  cumi  «ijccerlcre  ptiKi 

Uuadnip(Mle«,  ei  frena  Juga  cooeordia  fdrro. 

Spea  eat  pacia. 

*'  War,  war  it  ihreatened  from  thin  foreien  (miind, 
(My  (kther  crimi).  where  warlike  steKtls  are  found. 
Yet,  aince  reclaimed,  to  chariots  iln-y  aQbrnft. 
And  bend  to  aiubborn  yokes,  and  cliamp  Uie  Ut, 
Peac«  may  auccaed  ta  war." 

Solon,  being  lectured  by  his  friends  not  to 
shed  powerless  and  unprofitable  tears  for  the 
death  of  his  son,  "  It  is  for  that  reason  that  I 
the  more  justly  shed  them,*'  said  he,  ^  because 
they  are  powerless  and  unprofitable."*  Socrates's 
wife  exasperated  her  grief  by  this  circumstance : 
•*0h,  how  unjustly  do  these  wicked  judges 
put  him  to  deaih!"  "Why,"  replied  he, 
''haditt  thou  rather  they  should  execute  me 
iustly  !"*  We  have  our  ears  bored :  the  Greeks 
looked  upon  that  as  a  mark  of  slavery .•  We 
retire  in  private  to  enjoy  our  wives:  the  Indians 
do  it  in  public.  The  Scythians  immolated 
strangers  in  their  temples ;  elsewhere  temples 
were  a  refuge  :■ 

Inde  furor  vulgi,  quod  nnmlna  vlclnorum 
0«lii  quiaque  locua.  cum  solos  credat  babendoa 
Esse  deos,  quoa  ipse  eolit." 

Thus  'tis  the  popular  fiiry  that  ereatea 
That  all  their  neighbours'  fods  each  nation  ItatM; 
Each  thinks  its  own  the  xenuino;  in  a  word, 
The  only  dcitiea  to  be  adored." 

I  have  heard  of  a  judge  who,  coming  upon  a 
sharp  oonllict  betwixt  Bartolus  and  Baldus,"* 
and  some  point  controverted  with  many  con- 
Irarietiea,  writ  in  the  margin  of  his  book,  "  a 
question  for  a  friend;"  that  is  to  say,  that 
truth  was  there  so  controverted  and  disputed 
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that  in  a  like  cause  he  might  favour  which  of 
the  parties  he  thought  fit  *TwaS  only  for 
want  of  wit  that  he  did  not  write  **  a  questioo 
for  a  friend  *'  throughout  Tlie  advocates  and 
judges  of  our  times  find  bias  enough  in  all 
causes  to  accommodate  them  to  what  ther 
themselves  think  fit  In  so  infinite  a  science, 
depending  upon  the  authority  of  so  many  opi- 
nions, aM  80  arbitrary  a  subject,  it  cannot  be 
but  that  of  necessity  an  extreme  confusion  of 
judgments  must  arit>e:  there  is  hardly  any  suit 
so  clear  wherein  opinions  do  not  very  much 
diflSir;  what  one  court  has  determined  one  way 
another  determines  quite  contrary,  and  itself 
contrary  to  that  at  another  time.  Of  which 
we  see  very  frequent  examples,  owing  to  that 
practice  admitted  amongst  us,  and  which  is  a 
marvellous  blemish  to  the  ceremonious  autho- 
rity and  lustre  of  our  justice,  of  not  alwling 
by  one  sentence,  but  running  from  judge  to 
judge,  and  court  to  court,  to  decide  one  and 
the  same  cause. 

As  to  the  liberty  of  philosophical  opinions 
concerning  vice  and  virtue,  *tis  not  necessary 
to  be  insisted  upon;  therein  are  fband  many 
opinions  that  are  better  concealed  than 
published  to  weak  minds.  Arcesilaus  said," 
**That  in  venery  it  was  no  matter  where,  or 
with  whom,  it  was  committed:**  Et  o6sccejMs 
voluptatea,  n  natura  requirit^  non  genere,  aul 
loeOf  mU    ordinef  ted  forma^   mtate^  J^w, 

metiendat  Epicurtu  piitat  ^ ne  amom 

qvidem  aanetoi  a  aapiente  alienos  esse  iir6t* 

traniur,^ QuaeramuM^  ad  quam    usque 

mtatem  juwnet  amandi  aint,^  **  And  obscene 
pleasures,  if  nature  requires  them,**  Epicurus 
thinks,  **are  not  to  be  measured  either  by 
race,  kind,  place,  or  rank,  but  by  age,  shape, 

and    beauty Neither   are    sacred    loved 

thought  to  be  foreign  to  wise  men ; ...  we  are 
to  inquire  till  what  age  young  men  are  to  be 
loved.**  These  two  last  stoical  quotations,  and 
the  reproach  that  Dicearchus  threw  into  the 
teeth  of  Plato  himself*^  upon  this  account,  show 
how  much  the  soundest  philosophy  indulges 
licenses  and  excesses  very  remote  firom  oomman 
custom. 

Laws  derive  their  authority  from  possession 
and  custom.  'Tis  dangerous  to  trace  them 
back  to  their  beginning;  they  grow  great,  and 
ennoble  themselves,  like  our  rivers,  by  running 
on;  but  follow  them  upward  to 
their  source,  *tis  but  a  litUe  i^^^^ 
spring,  scarce  discernible,  that 
swells  thus,  and    thus   fortifies 


M  Two  celebrated  Jurisconsults  of  the  fburteenth  century, 
who,  as  Paaquier  expresses  it,  *'se  deborderent  en  torrtriit. 
en  rexplication  du  droit "  Bartolus  was  born  at  Sasai>. 
Ferrato,  in  Umbria;  his  disciple  Aldus  at  Perusia. 

"  Plutarch,  RmU$  amd  Precept*  ^  HeaUh.  But  Anen- 
laus  said  thia  io  reprobation  or  all  debauch(*ry  whatsocTer. 
He  lays  it  down  that,  no  matter  where  vice  is  comnutted, 
His  equally  to  be  condemned. 

I*  Cicero,  TWe.  Qa^«.  ▼•  33. 
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itself,  by  g^owin^  old.  Do  but  consult  the 
ancient  considerations  that  ffave  the  first  motion 
to  this  fiimous  torrent,  so  nill  of  dignity,  awe, 
and  reverence,  yoa  will  find  them  so  light  and 
weak  that  it  is  no  wonder  if  these  people,  who 
weigh  and  reduce  every  thing  to  reason,  and 
who  admit  nothing  by  authority,  or  npon 
trust,  have  their  judgments  often  very  remote, 
and  differing  from  those  of  the  public.  It  is 
no  wonder  if  people  who  take  their  pattern 
from  the  first  image  of  nature  should  in  most 
of  their  opinions  swerve  from  the  common 
path:  as,  for  example,  few  amongst  them 
would  have  approved  of  the  strict  conditions 
of  our  marriages,  and  most  of  them  have  been 
for  having  wives  in  common,  and  without 
obligation :  they  would  refijse  our  ceremonies. 
Chrysippus  said,*  «That  a  philosopher  would 
make  a  dozen  somersaults,  aye,  and  without 
his  breeches,  for  a  dozen  of  olives."  That  phi- 
losopher would  hardly  have  advised  Clisthcnes 
to  have  refused  Hippoclides  the  fair  Agarista 
his  daughter,  for  having  seen  him  stand  on  his 
head  upon  a  table.  Metrocles  somewhat  in- 
discreetly broke  wind  backwards  while  in  dis- 
putation, in  the  presence  of  a  ^reat  auditory 
in  his  school,  and  kept  himself  hid  in  his  own 
house  for  shame,  till  Crates  coming  to  visit 
him,  and  adding  to  his  consolations  and  reasons 
the  example  or  his  own  liberty,  by  falling  to 
\Tj  with  him  who  should  sound  most,  cured 
bim  of  that  scruple,  and  withal  drew  him  to 
his  own  stoical  sect,  more  free  than  that  more 
reserved  one  of  the  Peripatetics,  of  which  he  had 
been  till  then.*  That  which  we  call  decency, 
not  to  dare  to  do  that  in. public  which  is  decent 
enough  to  do  in  private,  the  Stoics  call  fop- 
pery ;  and  to  mince  it,  and  to  be  so  modest  as  to 
conceal  and  disown  what  nature,  custom,  and 
our  desires  publish  and  proclaim  of  our  actions, 
they  reputed  a  vice.*  The  other  thought  it  was 
to  undervalue  the  mysteries  of  Venus  to  draw 
them  out  of  the  private  oratory,  to  expose  them 
to  the  view  of  the  people:  and  that  to  bring 
them  out  from  behind  tlie  curtain  was  to  debase 
them.  Modesty  is  a  thing  of  weight ;  secresy, 
reservation,  and  circumspection,  are  parts  of 
esteem.  Pleasure  did  very  ingeniously  when, 
under  the  mask  of  virtue,  she  sued  not  to  be 
prostituted  in  the  open  streets,  trodden  under 
foot,  and  exposed  to  the  public  view,  wanting 
the  dignity  and  convenience  of  her  private 
cabinets.  Hence  some  say  that  to  put  down 
public  stews  is  not  only  to  disperse  fornication 
into  all  places,  that  was  confined  to  one,  but 
moreover,  by  the  difficulty,  to  incite  wild  and 
idle  people  to  this  vice : 

MiDchiii  M  AufidiaB.  qui  vir,  Snevine,  fuisti : 
Rivali«  ftierai  qui  tuuR,  ille  vir  ent. 

Cur  iiHens  pincet  tibi.  qu«  tua  non  placet  vzor^ 
NuiuquiU  flocuruf  noa  poiea  arrigere  ? « 

1  Plutarch,  «m  iks   Oontradietinu  *f  tk»  Stoie  PUloto- 
plun. 
t  HeiwL  Ti.  139. 

s  Laertina,  i«  vUA,  «  Martial,  iii.  70. 

•  Martial,  I.  74.  .    ,  «, 

6  Thia  ajMcilote  Ina  be«a  fenaraUy  toM  of  Diogenes  tlM 


This  experience  diversifies  itself  in  a  thooaand 
examples : 

Nttlluf  in  urbe  tbit  tota,  qui  tangere  vellet 

Uxorem  yratis,  CBcilianc,  tuam, 
Dum  licuit:  sed  nunc,  positia  custoclibus,  ingena 
Turba  fututorum  est.    lugenioaus  homo  es.* 

A  philosopher  being  taken  in  the  very  art, 
and  asked  what  he  was  doing,  coldly  replied, 
"I  am  planting  man;"*  no  more  blushinff  to 
be  so  caught  than  if  they  had  found  him 
planting  garlic. 

It  is,  I  suppose,  out  of  tenderness  and  respect 
to  the  natural  modest};  of  mankind  that  a  great 
and  religious  author''  is  of  opinion  that  this  act 
is  so  necessarily  obliged  to  privacy  and  shame 
that  he  cannot  persuade  himself  there  could  be 
any  absolute  performance  in  those  impudent 
embraces  of  the  Cynics,  but  that  they  coo- 
tented  themselves  to  represent  Theimpodeooa 
lascivious  gebtures  only,  to  oftheCynica. 
maintain  the  impudence  of  their 
school's  profession;  and  that,  to  eject  what 
shame  had  withheld  and  restrained,  it  was 
aflerward  necessary  for  them  to  withdraw  into 
the  shade.  But  he  had  not  thoroughly  ex- 
amined their  debauches :  for  Diogenes,  playing 
the  beast  with  himself  in  public,  wished,  in  the 
presence  of  all  that  saw  him,  that  he  could  fill 
his  belly  by  that  exercise."  To  those  who 
asked  him  why  he  did  not  find  out  a  more 
commodious  place  to  eat  in  than  in  the  open 
street,  he  made  answer,  ♦*  Because  I  am  hungry 
in  the  open  street."  The  women  philosophers 
who  mixed  with  their  sect,  mixed  aUo  with 
their  persons,  in  all  places,  without  reservation ; 
and  Hipparchia  was  not  received  into  Crates's 
society,  but  upon  condition  that  she  should,  in 
all  things,  follow  the  practice  and  customs  of 
his  rule.*  These  philosophers  set  a  great  price 
upon  virtue,  and  renounce  all  other  discipline 
but  the  moral;  and  yet,  in  all  their  actions, 
they  attributed  the  sovereign  authority  to  the 
election  of  their  sage,  and  above  the  laws;  and 
ffave  no  other  curb  to  vdupluousness  but  mo- 
deration only,  and  tlie  conservation  of  the 
liberty  of  others. 

Heraclitus  and  Protagoras,*  forasmuch  as 

wine  seemed  bitter  to  the  sick,  and  pleasant  to 

the  sound,  the  rudder  crooked  in  the  water, 

,  and  straight  when  out,  and  such  like  contrary 

■appearances  as  are  found  in  subjects,  argued 

,  thence  that  all   subjects  had,  in  themselves, 

,  the  causes  of  these  appearances;  and  there 

iwas  some  bitterness  in  the  wine  which  had 

some  sympathy  with  the  sick  man's  taste,  and 

the  rudder  some  bending  quality  sympathising 

with  him  that  looks  upon  it  in  the  water;  and 

so  of  all  the  rest;  which  is  to  say,  that  all  m 

in  all  things,  and,  consequently,  nothing  in 

anyone :  for,  where  all  is,  there  is  nothing. 

This  opinion  put  me  in  mind  of  the  experi- 


Cynie;  but  Bayle,  in  hia  Dictionary,  artlele  mpp^nkim, 
aays  there  ia  no  ground  for  charging  him  with  it. 
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ence  we  have  that  there  ia  no  senae  or  aspect 
of  any  thing,  whether  hitter  or  sweet,  Btrai||fht 
or  crooked,  that  the  human  mind  does  not  find 
out  in  the  writings  it  undertakes  to  tumble 
over.  Into  the  cleanest,  purest,  and  most  per- 
fect words  that  can  possibly  be,  how  many 
lies  and  falsities  have  we  suggested!  What 
heresy  has  not  there  found  ground  and  testi- 
mony sufficient  to  make  itself  embraced  and 
defended!  'Tis  for  this  that  the  authors  of 
such  errors  will  never  depart  from  proof  of  the 
testimony  of  the  interpretation  of^  words.  A 
person  of  dignity,  who  would  approve  to  me, 
oy  authority,  the  search  of  the  philosopher's 
stone,  wherein  he  was  head  over  ears  engaged, 
lately  alleged  to  me  at  least  five  or  six  passages 
of  the  Bible  upon  which,  be  said,  he  first 
founded  his  aiiempt,  for  the  discharge  of  his 
conscience  (for  he  is  a  divine) ;  and,  in  truth, 
the  idea  was  not  only  pleasant,  but,  moreover, 
very  well  accommodated  to  the  defence  of  this 
fine  science. 

By  this  way  the  reputation  of  divining  fables 
is  acquired.  There  is  no  fortune-teller,  if  we 
have  this  authority,  but,  if  a  man  will  take  the 
pains  to  tumble  and  toss,  and  narrowly  to  peep 
mto  all  the  folds  and  glosses  of  his  words,  he 
may  make  him,  like  the  Sibyls,  say  what  be 
will.  There  are  so  many  ways  of  interpretation 
that  it  will  be  hard  but  that,  either  obliquely 
or  in  a  direct  line,  an  ingenious  wit  will  find 
out,  in  every  subject,  some  air  that  will  serve 
for  his  purpose:  therefore  we  find  a  cloudy  and 
ambiffuous  style  in  eo  frequent  and  ancient  use. 
Let  Uie  author  but  make  himself  master  of  that, 
to  busy  posterity  about  his  predictbns,  which 
not  only  his  own  parts,  but  the  accidental 
favour  of  the  matter  itself,  may  do  for  him; 
and,  as  to  the  rest,  express  himself  whether 
after  a  foolish  or  a  subtle  manner,  somewhat 
obscurely  or  contradictorily,  *tis  no  matter; — 
a  number  of  wits,  shaking  and  sifling  him, 
will  bring  out  a  great  many  several  forms, 
either  according  to  his  meaning,  or  collateral, 
or  contrary,  to  it,  which  will  all  redound  to 
his  honour ;  he  will  see  himself  enriched  by 
the  means  of  his  disciples,  like  the  regents  of 
colleges  by  their  pupils*  yearly  presents.  This 
it  is  which  has  given  reputation  to  many  things 
of  no  worth  at  all;  that  has  brought  several 
writings  in  vogue,  and  given  them  the  fame  of^ 
containing  all  sorts  of  matter  can  be  desired ; 
one  and  the  same  thing  receiving  a  thousand 
and  a  thousand  images  and  various  consider- 
ations; nay,  as  many  as  we  please. 

Is  it  possible  that  Homer  could  design  to  say 
Homer  the  ^^^  '^*'  ^®  make  him  say,  and 

ceoerml  leader  ^^^  ^^  designed  so  many  and  so 
of  all  aoiu  of  various  figures,  as  that  the  divines, 
people.  lawgivers,  capteinp,  philosophers, 

and  all  sorts  of  men  who  treat  of  sciences,  how 


variously  and  opposite  soever,  should  indifier- 
ently  quote  him,  and  support  their  arguments 
by  his  authority*  as  the  sovereign  lord  and 
master  of  all  offices,  works,  and  artizans,  and 
counsellor-general  of  all  enterpriases?  Who- 
ever has  iMid  occasion  for  oracles  and  predic- 
tions has  there  found  sufiicient  to  serve  his 
turn.  'Tis  a  wonder  how  manv  and  how  ad- 
mirable concurrences  an  intelligent  person, 
and  a  particular  friend  of  mine,  haa  there 
found  out  in  favour  of  our  religion ;  and  cannot 
easily  be  put  out  of  tlie  conceit  that  it  was 
Homer*8  design;  and  yet  he  is  as  well  ac- 
quainted with  this  author  as  any  man  whatever 
of  his  time.    And  what  he  has  found  in  favour 

of  our  religion  there,  very  many  anciently  have 

found  in  favour  of  theirs.  Do  but  observe  hoW 
Plato  is  tumbled  and  tossed  about;  every  one 
ennobling  his  own  opinions  by  applying  him  - 
to  himself,  and  making  him  take  what  side  tliey 
please.  They  draw  him  in,  and  engage  him  in  ^ 
all  the  new  opinions  the  world  receives;  and  , 
make  him,  according  to  the  diflferent  course  of  ^ 
things,  dififer  from  himself:  every  one  makes 
him  disavow,  according  to  his  own  senre,  the 
manners  and  customs  lawful  in  his  afe,  because 
they  are  unlawful  in  ours:  and  all  this  with 
vivacity  and  power,  according;  to  the  force  and 
sprightlincss  of  the  wit  of  the  interpreter.  Fmm 
tho  same  foundation  that  Heraclitus  and  tliis 
sentence  of  his  had,  **  that  all  things  had  in 
them  those  forms  that  we  discern,** '  Democritus 
drew  quite  a  contrary  conclusion,  —  **that  ob- 
jects have  in  them  nothing  that  we  discern  in 
tlicm  ;**  and  because  honey  is  sweet  to  one  and 
bitter  to  another,  he  thence  ai]gued  that  it  was 
neither  sweet  nor  bitter.'  The  Pyrrhonians 
would  say  that  they  knew  not  whether  it  is 
sweet  or  bitter,  or  whether  the  one  or  the  otlier, 
or  both;  for  these  always  gained  the  highest 
point  of  dubitation.  The  Cyrenaics*  held  that 
nothing  was  perceptible  from  without,  and  that 
tliat  only  was  perceptible  that  inwardly  touched 
us,  as  pain  and  pleasure ;  acknowledging  neither 
sound  nor  colour,  but  certain  afiectioos  only 
that  we  receive  from  them;  and  that  mans 
iudgment  had  no  other  seat  Protagoias  be* 
lieved  that  **  what  seems  true  to  every  one,  ia 
true  to  every  one.*'*  The  Epicureans  lodged 
all  judgment  in  the  senses,  and  in  the  know- 
ledge of  things,  and  in  pleasure.  Plato*  would 
have  the  judgment  of  truth,  and  truth  itself^ 
derived  from  opinions  and  the  senses,  to  belong 
to  the  wit  and  cogitation. 

This  discourse  has  put  me  upon  the  consider- 
ation of  the  senses,  in  which  lies  ^^ 
the  greatest  foundation  and  proof  SUiinSSSr** 
of  our  ignorance.  Whatsoever  and  terminates 
is  known,  is  doubtless  known  by  '°  ^^  »cii»e«. 
the  faculty  of  tho  knower;  for,  seeing  the 
judgment  proceeds  from  the  operation  of  him 


1  Sextai  Empiric  Pfrrk  Ilfptbn.  \.  S9. 
<  Id.  j«ito<rf .  JIfoM.  c.  163. 
>  Cicero,  JtcmL  ii.  7. 
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that  judg^a,  'tis  reason  that  this  operation  be 
perfonn«i  by  his  means  and  will,  not  by  the 
constraint  cit  another;  as  it  would  happen  if 
we  knew  things  by  the  power,  and  according 
to  the  law  of  their  essence.  Now  all  knowledge 
'  is  conveyed  to  us  by  the  senses ;  they  are  our 
masters: 

via  qua  munita  lldci 
Proxima  ftrt  bumanum  iu  pectua,  templaqae  mentia;! 

"  It  ii  the  rarest  path  that  fhith  can  find 
By  which  to  enter  human  heart  and  mind.** 

Science  begins  by  them,  and  is  resolved  into 
them.  After  all,  we  shoukl  know  no  more 
than  a  stone  if  we  did  not  know  there  is  sound, 
odonr,  light,  taste,  measure,  weight,  softness, 
hardness,  sharpness,  colour,  smoothness,  breadth, 
and  depth :  these  are  the  platforms  and  princi- 
ples of  the  structure  of  all  our  knowledge;  and, 
according  to  some,  science  is  nothing  else  but 
sense.  He  that  could  make  me  contradict  the 
senses,  would  have  me  by  the  throat ;  he  could 
.  not  make  me  go  further  back.  The  senses  are 
I   the  begi  nning  and  the  end  of  human  knowledge : 

Invenies  primia  ab  aenathui  erne  creatam 
Nof  itiam  veri ;  neqoo  sonsua  pe«w  refnili.  .  .  . 
Quid  m^Jore  fide  porro,  quam  icuiuai  haberi 
Debet  7  > 

•*  Of  truth.  whate*er  discomrieii  are  made. 
Are  by  tlie  aenwa  to  u«  first  conTeyed ; 
Nor  will  one  sense  be  baffled ;  for  nn  what 
Can  we  rely  more  safely  than  on  that  ?'* 

Let  US  attribute  to  them  the  least  we  can, 
we  must,  however,  of  necessity  mni  them 
thtt,  that  it  is  by  their  means  and  mediation 
that  all  our  instruction  is  directed.  Cicero 
says,^  that  Chrysippus  having  attempted  to 
extenuate  the  force  and  virtue  of  the  senses, 
presented  to  himself  arguments  and  so  vehe- 
ment oppositions  to  the  contrary  that  he  could 
not  satisfy  himself  tiierein:  whereupon  Car- 
neades,  who  maintained  the  contrary  side, 
boasted  that  he  would  make  use  of  the  very 
words  and  arguments  of  Chrysippus  to  contro- 
vert and  conrate  him,  and  therefore  thus  cried 
out  against  him :  ^  O  miserable !  thy  force  has 
destroyed  thee."  There  can  be  nothing  absurd 
to  a  greater  degree  than  to  maintain  that  fire 
does  not  warm,  that  light  does  not  shine,  and 
that  there  is  no  weight  nor  solidity  in  iron, 
which  are  things  conveyed  to  us  by  the  senses; 
neither  is  there  belief  nor  knowledge  in  man 
that  can  be  compared  to  that  for  certainty. 
The  first  consideration  I  have  upon  the  sub- 
*  ject  of  the  senses  is  that  I  make  a  doubt  whether 
or  no  man  be  furnished  with  all 
natural  senses.  I  see  several 
animals  w^ho  live  an  entire  and 
perfect  life,  some  without  sight, 
others  without  hearing:  who  knows  whemer 
to  IIS  also  one,  two,  three,  or  many  other  senses 
may  not  be  wanting  1    For  if  any  one  be  want- 


ing, 
Ti£ 


A  doabc  whe- 
ther man  baa 
aU  the  senses. 


^',  our  examination  cannot  discover  the  defect  : 
is  the  privilege  of  the  senses  to  be  the  utmost 
limit  of  our  discovery ;  there  is  nothing  beyond 
them  that  can  assist  us  in  exploration,  not  so 
much  as  one  sense  in  the  discovery  of  another: 

An  potenint  oculos  aures  reprehendere  ?  an  aures 
Tactus?  an  hunc  porro  tectum  safior  arguet  oris? 
An  eonftatabunt  nares,  oculive  r9«'incent7« 

**Can  ears  the  eyes,  the  touch  the  ears,  correct  f 
Or  is  tliat  touch  by  tasting  to  be  check'd  1 
Or  th'  other  senses,  shall  the  noee  or  eyes 
Confute  in  their  peculiar  Acuities  r* 

They  all  make  the  extremest  limits  of  oar 
ability : 

Beorsnm  cuiqne  potestaa 
Dlvisa  eat,  sua  ris  cuique  est.* 

**  Each  has  its  power  distinctly  and  alone. 
And  every  sense's  power  is  its  own." 

It  is  impossible  to  make  a  man  naturalljr  blind 
conceive  that  he  does  not  see;  impossible  to 
make  him  desire  sight,  or  to  regret  his  defect: 
for  which  reason  we  ought  not  to  derive  any 
assurance  from  the  soul's  being  contented  and 
satisfied  with  those  we  have ;  considering  that 
it  cannot  be  sensible  herein  of  its  innrmity 
and  imperfection,  if  there  he  any  such  thing. 
It  is  impossible  to  sa^  anything  to  this  blind 
man,  either  by  reasoning,  argument,  or  simili- 
tude, that  can  possess  his  imagination  with  anv 
apprehension  of  light,  colour  or  sight ;  there^s 
nothing  remains  behind  that  can  push  on  the 
senses  to  evidence.  Those  that  are  bom  blind, 
whom  we  hear  wish  they  could  see,  it  is  not 
that  they  understand  what  they  desire:  they 
have  learned  from  us  that  they  want  some- 
thing; that  there  is  something  to  be  desired 
that  we  have,  which  they  can  name  indeed 
and  speak  of  its  effects  and  consequences ;  but 
yet  they  know  not  what  it  is,  nor  apprehend 
It  at  all 

I  have  seen  a  gentleman  of  a  good  family 
who  was  bom  blind,  or  at  least  blind  from 
such  an  age  that  he  knows  not  what  si^ht  is; 
who  is  so  little  sensible  of  his  defect  that  he 
makes  use  as  we  do  of  words  proper  for  seeing, 
and  applies  them  after  a  manner  wholly  par- 
ticular and  his  own.  Tliey  brought  him  a 
child  to  which  he  was  god-father,  which  having 
taken  into  his  arms,  **Good  God,'*  said  he, 
•^what  a  fine  child!  How  beautiful  to  look 
upon !  what  a  pretty  face  it  has !"  He  will 
say,  like  one  of  us,  **  This  room  has  a  very  fine 
prospect; — it  is  clear  weather; — the  sun  wines 
bright*'  And  moreover,  bein^  that  hunting, 
tennis,  and  butts  are  our  exercises,  and  he  has 
heard  so,  he  has  taken  a  liking  to  them,  will 
ride  a-hunting,  and  believes  he  has  as  good 
share  of  the  sport  as  we  have ;  and  will  express 
himself  as  ansrry  or  pleased  as  the  best  of  U8 
all,  and  yet  knows  nothing  of  it  but  by  the 
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eftr.  One  cries  oat  to  him,  **  Here's  a  hare  !'* 
when  he  is  upon  some  even  plain  where  he 
may  safely  ride;  and  aflerwaixls,  when  they 
tell  him,  ^^The  hare  is  killed,"  he  will  be  as 
overjoyed  and  proud  of  it  as  he  hears  others 
ray  they  are.  lie  will  take  a  tennis-ball  in 
his  left  hand  and  strike  it  away  with  the 
racket :  he  will  ^shoot  with  a  harquebuss  at 
random,  and  is  contented  with  what  his  people 
tell  him,  that  he  is  over,  or  wide. 

Who  knows  whether  all  human  kind  commit 
not  the  like  absurdity,  for  want  of  some  sense, 
and  that  through  this  default  the  g^reatest  part 
of  the  face  of  things  is  concealed  from  us? 
What  do  we  know  but  that  the  difficulties 
which  we  find  in  several  works  of  nature  pro- 
ceed hence  1  and  that  several  effects  of  animals, 
which  exceed  our  capacity,  are  not  produced 
by  faculty  of  some  sense  that  we  are  defective 
in?  and  whether  some  of  them  have  not  by 
this  means  a  life  more  full  and  entire  than 
ours  ?  We  seize  an  apple  with  all  our  senses ; ' 
we  there  find  redness,  smoothness,  odour,  and 
sweetness;  but  it  may  have  other  virtues  be- 
sides these,  as  to  heat  or  bindingf,  which  no 
sense  of  ours  can  have  any  reference  unta  Is 
it  not  likely  that  there  are  sensitive  faculties  in 
nature  that  are  fit  to  judge  of  and  to  discern 
those  which  we  call  the  occult  properties  in 
several  things,  as  for  the  loadstone  to  attract 
iron;  and  that  the  want  of  such  faculties  is 
the  cause  that  we  are  ignorant  of  the  true 
essence  of  such  things?  *Tis  perhaps  some 
particular  sense  that  gives  cocks  to  understand 
what  hour  it  ia  at  midnight,  and  when  it  grows 
to  be  towards  day,  and  that  makes  them  crow 
accordingly ;  that  teaches  chickens,  before  they 
have  any  experience  of  the  matter,  to  fear  a 
sparrow-hawk,  and  not  a  goose  or  a  peacock, 
though  birds  of  a  much  larger  size ;  that  cautions 
them  against  the  hostile  quality  the  cat  has 
against  them,  and  makes  them  not  to  fear  a 
doff ;  to  arm  themselves  against  the  mewing, 
a  Kind  of  flattering  voice,  of  the  one,  and  not 
against  the  barking,  a  shrill  and  threatening 
voice,  of  the  other ;  that  teaches  wasps,  ants, 
and  rats,  to  fall  upon  the  best  pear  and  the 
best  cheese  before  they  have  tasted  them,  and 
inspires  the  stag,  elephant,  and  serpent,  with 
the  knowledge  of  a  certain  herb  proper  for 
their  cure.  Tliere  is  no  sense  that  has  not  a 
mighty  dominion,  and  that  does  not  by  its 
power  introduce  an  infinite  number  of  know- 
ledges. If  we  were  defective  in  the  intelligence 
of  sounds,  of  harmony,  and  of  the  voice,  it 
would  cause  an  unimaginable  confusion  in  all 
the  rest  of  our  science:  for,  besides  what 
belongs  to  the  proper  effect  of  every  sense,  how 
many  arguments,  consequences,  and  conclu- 
sions do  we  draw  to  other  things,  by  comparing 
one  sense  with  another?    Let  an  understanding 


>  8ext.  Empiric  Pvrrh.  ffjfpot^.  i.  14. 

*  Lucret.  v.  377.  Whiit  Lucretiiin  sayi  here  of  the  monn, 
Montaigne  appl^M  to  the  sun,  of  whirh,  according:  to  £pi- 
ctinii*!  princii^ea,  the  taiue  thing  may  be  alfinnud. 


man  imagine  human  nature  originally  produced 
without  Uie  sense  of  seeing,  and  consider  what 
ignorance  and  trouble  such  a  defect  would 
bring  upon  him,  what  a  darkness  and  blindness 
in  the  soul ;  he  will  then  see  by  that  of  how 
great  importance  to  the  knowledge  of  truth  the 
privation  of  such  another  sense,  or  of  two  or 
three,  should  we  be  so  deprived,  would  be. 
We  have  formed  a  trutli  by  the  consultation 
and  concurrence  of  our  five  senses ;  but  perhaps 
we  should  have  the  consent  and  contribution  of 
eight  or  ten  to  make  a  certain  discovery  of  it 
in  its  essence. 

The  sects  that  controvert  the  knowledge  of 
man  do  it  principally  by  the  un- 
certainty and  weakness  of  our  JIS1!!!"„ Jil??^' 
senses:  for  since  all  knowledge  verted  by  the 
is  by  their  means  and  mediation  w«akiiew  and 
conveyed  unto  us,  if  ihey  fail  in  J^r^^If  ""^ 
their  report,  if  they  corrupt  or 
alter  what  they  bring  us  from  without,  if  the 
light  which  by  them  creeps  into  the  soul  be 
o^ured  in  the  passage,  we  have  nothing  else 
to  hold  by.  From  this  extreme  difficulty  all 
these  fancies  proceed:  "That  every  subject 
has  m  itself  all  we  there  find.  That  it  has 
nothing  in  it  of  what  we  think  we  there  find  ;*' 
and  that  of  the  Epicureans,  '*  That  the  sun  is 
no  bigger  than  *tis  judged  by  our  sight  to  be :" 

Uuidquid  id  eet,  nihilo  fertur  majoro  fivura, 
Uuam  nostris  oculis  quatu  ccrnimus  eaoe  videtar  :* 

*•  But  be  it  what  it  will  in  our  esteema. 
It  is  ho  bigger  than  to  ub  it  seems  i'^ 

*'that  the  appearances  which  represent  a  bodv 
great  to  him  that  is  near,  and  leas  to  him  that 
is  more  remote,  are  both  true : 

Nee  tamcn  hie  ociills  flilli  conc^dimns  bfliim  .    .    . 
Proinde  auimi  vitium  hoc  oculis  adfingere  noli  :* 

**  Tet  that  the  eye*s  deluded  we  drny ; 
Charge  not  the  mind's  fliults,  therufore.  on  the  eye." 

**and,  resolutely,  that  there  is  no  deceit  in 
the  senses ;  that  we  are  to  lie  at  their  mercy, 
and  seek  elsewhere  reasons  to  excuse  the  differ- 
ence and  contradictions  we  there  find,  even  to 
the  inventing  of  lies  and  other  flams,  if  it  come 
to  that,  rather  than  accuse  the  sensea^  Tj- 
magoras  vowed*  that,  by  pressing  or  taming 
his  eye,  he  could  never  perceive  the  li^ht  of 
the  candle  to  double,  and  that  the  seeming  &o 
proceeded  from  the  vice  of  opinion,  and  not 
from  the  instrument.  The  most  absurd  of  all 
absurdities,  with  the  Epicureans,  is  to  deny 
the  force  and  effect  of  the  f 


Proinde,  quod  in  quoqtir*  oRt  his  visum  tempore.  v«niro  est 

Et,  :<i  non  poterit  ratio  dissolvere  cau^am. 

('Ur  ea.  qua:  fuerint  juxtim  qiiadrata,  procul  sint 

Visa  rotunda ;  tumcn  priDStat  ration  is  pgentem 

Itcddere  mpndose  canMis  ulriusqoe  figuras, 

Q.uam  manibuN  manlfosta  siiis  emitteiv  qnvquam. 

Kt  violare  fidem  priuiain.  et  convellere  tota 

Fundamenta,  quibus  nixatur  viia,  saluaqne: 
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Non  modo  eolm  imtio  nmt  omnis,  Tits  quoque  ipaa 
Concitlat  exiemplo,  nisi  cnnlcrc  aensibus  ausis, 
Prvcipitesque  Incot  vitare,  et  cKtera,  qu»  tint 
In  genefe  iioc  fUgienda.^ 

■■  That  what  we  Me  eiietii  I  will  maintain. 
And  if  our  fci>ble  reason  caiiU  explain 
Why  things  seem  square  when  they  are  very  near. 
And  at  a  greater  distance  round  appear; 
^Tis  better  yet,  for  him  that's  at  a  pause, 
T*  assign  to  either  AKurc  a  fal«e  cause, 
Than  shock  his  faith,  and  the  foundations  rend 
Od  which  our  safety  and  our  life  depend: 
For  reason  not  alone,  but  life  and  all, 
ToRetfaer  will  with  sudden  ruin  ftill : 
IJnIem  we  trust  our  senses,  nor  dcspira 
To  shun  the  various  dangers  that  ari.Hr.** 

This  80  desperate  and  nnphilosophica]  advice 
expresses  only  this,— that  human  knowledge 
cannot  support  itself  but  by  reapon  unreason- 
able, foolish,  and  mad ;  but  that  it  is  yet  better 
that  man,  to  set  a  greater  value  upon  himself, 
make  use  of  any  other  remedy,  how  fantastic 
soever,  than  to  confess  his  necessary  i^orance 
— a  truth  so  disadvantageous  to  him.  He 
cannot  avoid  owning  that  the  senses  are  the 
sovereign  lords  of  his  knowledge;  but  they 
are  uncertain,  and  falsiiiable  in  all  circum- 
stances :  *tia  there  that  he  is  to  fight  it  out  to  the 
last;  and  if  his  iust  forces  fail  him,  as  they  do, 
to  supply  that  defect  with  obstinacy,  temerity, 
and  impudence.  In  case  whnt  the  Epicureans 
say  be  true,  viz.,  '^that  we  have  no  knowledge 
if  the  senses*  appearances  be  false;"  and  if  that 
also  be  true  which  the  Stoics  say,  **that  the 
appearances  of  the  senses  are  so  false  that  they 
can  furnish  us  with  no  manner  of  knowledge,** 
we  shall  conclude,  to  the  disadvantage  of  these 
two  great  dogmatical  sects,  that  Uiere  is  no 
science  at  all. 

As  to  the  error  and  uncertainty  of  the  ope- 

The  error  and  "^^»«;  <'<'.  ^^l  ^''f^ .  CJ^ry  one 

uncertainty  of  may  furnish  himself  with  as  many 

ii^^r»iion  examples  as  he  pleases:  soordi- 

o  tiu^sBuaee.  ^^^  ^^^  ^^  ^u\tB  and   tricks 

they  put  upon  us.  In  the  echo  of  a  vallev 
the  sound  of  a  trumpet  seems  to  meet  ns,  which 
comes  from  a  place  behind. 

Ezstantesque  pmeul  medio  de  curaita  montea, 
Clambiis  inter  quo9  libcr  |Miti;i  oxitus,  idem 
Apparent,  et  longe  divni^i  liret,  ingens 
Insula  conjunrtis  tamen  ex  his  una  viiletnr  ... 
Kt  fugere  ad  puppim  coIIhi  cauipique  vidontur, 
Uuofl  asintus  pneter  naviui,  vcli5ique  voinnius  .  .  . 

Htn  in  medio  nf.his  efpius  acer  ohhvsit 
Fhmine,  equi  oorpiia  transvi>rsum  lerre  videtur 
Vis,  et  in  advervuui  flunten  coiitrudvre  raptini.* 

"  And  rocks  I'  th'  s-^an  that  proudly  raise  their  bend. 
Though  fhr  dixjoim^l,  tlionfli  royal  navies  vprcad, 
Their  sails  bctwt^n ;  yet  if  fhom  distance  shown, 
Thi»y  se-ni  hh  island  all  canibin'd  in  one. 
1*b'is  »hip<i.  tlHi'iah  driv.-n  by  a  prosperous galo, 
8wm  fi\il  losniliifit;  tlit.iii*  s.'cfii  iindrr  sail 
Tliaf  ride  at  nnrlior  snfe ;  and  nil  admire. 
As  they  niw  by.  to  «*-«  the  rnek»  n'lire. 
Tims,  whon  in  rapid  str.'Hiiis  my  horse  hnth  stood, 
.\nil  1  I'Ntk'd  downwanl  on  th^  ridlintr  flrKid; 
Thnavh  he  ttnoA  i*ii(l.  ( thouclit  he  did  divide 
Tti«'  h'Adloiit  Minvinis,  and  strive  azainst  the  tide. 
And  all  iliirig'i  M-cnrd  to  move  un  every  side.** 

Take  a  musket-ball  under  the  fore-finger,  the 


middle  finger  being  lapped  over  it,  it  feels 
80  like  two  that  a  man  will  have  much  ado  to 
persuade  himself  there  is  but  one ;  the  end  of 
the  two  fingers  feeling  each  of  them  one  at  the 
same  time :  for  that  the  senses  are  very  often  , 
masters  of  our  reason,  and  con-  j,^^^  ^^^  senas* 
strain  it  to  receive  impressions  sometimes  im- 
which  it  judges  and  knows  to  be  v^^  "Po«* »"' 
fiilse,  is  frequently  seen.  I  set  '®**'°- 
aside  the  ^ense  of  feeling,  that  has  its  functioiM 
nearer,  more  lively,  and  substantial,  that  so 
oflen,  by  the  effects  of  the  pains  it  helps  the 
body  to,  subverts  and  overthrows  all  those  fine 
Stoical  resolutions,  and  compels  him  to  cry  out 
of  his  belly,  who  has  resolutely  established  this 
doctrine  in  his  soul — '*  That  the  colic,  and  all 
other  pains  and  diseases,  are  indifierent  tbiuffs, 
not  having  the  power  to  abate  anyt})in|r  of  Uie 
sovereign  felicity  wherein  the  wise  man  is  seated 
by  his  virtue."  There  is  no  heart  so  effeminate 
that  the  rattle  and  sound  of  our  drums  and 
trumpets  will  not  inflame  with  courage;  nor 
80  sullen  that  the  harmony  of  our  music  will 
not  rouse  and  cheer;  nor  so  stubborn  a  8oul 
that  will  not  feel  itself  struck  with  some  reve- 
rence in  considering  the  gloomy  vastness  of  our 
churches,  the  variety  of  ornaments,  and  order 
of  our  ceremonies ;  and  in  hearing  the  solemn 
music  of  our  organs,  and  the  grace  and  devout 
harmony  of  oar  voicea  Even  those  that  come 
in  with  contempt  feel  a  certain  shivering  in 
their  hearts,  and  somethin^f  of  dread  that  makes 
them  begin  to  doubt  their  opinions.  For  my 
part  I  do  not  think  myself  strong  enough  to 
hear  an  ode  of  Horace  or  Catullus  sung  by  a 
beautiful  young  mouth  without  emotion:  and 
2^no  had  reason  to  say  **  that  the 
voice  was  the  flower  of  beauty."  JJwero? *** 
;  One  would  once  make  me  believe  beauty, 
that  a  certain  person,  whom  all 
,  we  Frenchmen  know,  had  imposed  upon  roe 
i  in  repeating  some  verses  that  he  had  made ; 
that  they  were  not  the  same  upon  paper  that 
■  they  were  in  the  air ;  and  that  my  eyes  would 
make  a  contrary  judgment  to  my  ears :  so  great 
a  power  has  pronunciation  to  give  fashion  and 
value  to  works  that  are  left  to  the  eflScacy  and 
modulation  of  the  voice.'  And  therefore  Phi* 
loxenos  was  not  so  much  to  blame,  hearing  one 
^ving  an  ill  accent  to  some  composition  of  his, 
in  spurning  and  breaking  certain  earthen  vessel 
of  his,  saying,  *•  I  break  what  is  thine,  because 
thou  comiptest  what  is  mine."^  To  what  end 
did  those  men  who  have,  with  a  firm  resolution, 
destroyed  themselves,  turn  away  their  faces  that 
they  might  not  see  the  blow  chat  was  by  them- 
selves appointed?  And  that  those  who,  for 
their  health,  desire  and  command  incisions  to 
I  be  made,  and  cauteries  to  be  applied  to  the*.?, 
I  cannot  endure  the  sight  of  the  preparaUou.<, 
instruments,  and  operations  of  the  surgeon, 
being  that  the  sight  is  not  in  any  way  to  paf- 


t  Lorret.  I  v.  500. 

ff  Liicf«t.  iv.  m,  .V8.  431. 
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tieipate  in  the  pain?  Are  not  theae  proper  ex- 
amplea  to  verity  the  authority  the  seiiaea  have 
over  the  iroa^nationl  Tis  to  much  pofpose 
that  we  know  theae  treasea  were  borrowed  trooi 
a  pa^e  or  a  lacquey ;  that  this  rouge  came  from 
Spam,  and  this  pearl*powder  from  the  Oceao 
Sea.  Our  sight  will,  neverthelens,  compel  us 
to  confess  their  subject  more  agreeable  and 
more  luvelv  against  all  reason;  for  in  this 
there  is  nothing  of  ita  own : 

Attffirimar  eultu ;  geminis,  auroqne  tmntnr 
Crimina;  para  minima  e«t  ipM  paeUa  tui. 

Bnpe,  ubi  sit  quod  amaff,  inter  um  mulia  requinM: 
Decipii  bac  oculoa  cgide  divaa  amor.^ 


**  nr  diMi  waYe  won ;  gold,  fema,  aad  ri 
Make  up  the  pageant  that  your  heart  Invadaa ; 
In  a]l  that  glittering  figure  which  you  aee. 
The  fhr  Jeaat  part  of  her  own  aalf  i«  abe ; 
In  vain  for  her  you  love  amidat  auch  coat 
Yon  aearch,  the  mistreaa  in  luch  dreaf  ia  loat.** 

What  a  strange  power  do  the  poets  attribute  to 
the  senses,  that  make  Narcissus  so  desperately 
in  love  with  his  own  shadow, 

Canetaque  miratur,  qaibua  eat  mirabilia  Ipae; 
Be  cupit  imprudena,  et,  qui  probat,  ipae  probator; 
J^imque  petit,  petitur  parilarque  aooandit,  et  ardat  :• 

••  Admireth  all ;  for  which  to  be  admired ; 
And  ineonviderately  hiraaelf  deair'd. 
The  praiaes  which  he  givea  his  beauty  claimed, 
WIk>  aeeki  ia  aought,  th*  enflamer  ia  enllam*d :" 

and  Pygmalion's  judgment  so  troubled  by  the 
jmpresBion  of  the  sight  of  his  ivory  statue  that 
he  loves  and  adores  it  as  if  it  were  a  living 
woman ! 

Oaeala  dat,  reddique  putat :  aequlKuniva,  ItnetqiM, 
Et  credit  laetia  digitoa  inaidere  membna ; 
Et  metuit,  preaaoa  veniat  ne  liror  in  artua.* 

•*  He  kiaaea,  and  belieTea  he'a  kiaaad  again ; 
Seizea,  and  'twixt  hia  armi  bia  love  doth  alFala. 
'      And  tbinka  the  polieh'd  ivory  thue  held 
Doth  to  hia  Angara  amoroae  preaaure  yield. 
And  baa  a  timoroua  ibar,  leat  Mack  and  blue 
Bhoukl  in  the  parte  with  ardour  preaa'd  enaue.** 

Put  a  philosopher  into  a  cage  of  small  thin 
set  ban  of  iron,  and  hang  him 

SSTiv'S  S'the  «?,^«  ^P  ^  ^^J^^  tower  of 
eye,  the  ear,  4be.  N^tre  Dame  at  Paris:  be  will 
see,  by  manifest  reason,  that  he 
cannot  possibly  fall,  and  yet  he  will  find  (unless 
he  has  been  used  to  the  plumber's  trade)  that 
he  cannot  help  but  the  sight  of  the  excessive 
height  will  fright  and  astound  him:  ibr  we 
have  enotigh  to  do  to  assure  ourselves  in  the 
galleries  of  our  steeples,  if  they  are  made  with 
open  work,  although  they  are  of  stone;  and 
8ome^  there  are  tlwt  cannot  endure  so  much 
as  to  think  of  it  Let  there  be  a  beam  thrown 
over  betwixt  these  two  towers,  of  breadth  suf- 
ficient  to  walk  upon,  there  is  no  philosophical 
wisdom  so  firm  that  can  give  us  the  courage  to 
walk  over  it  as  we  should  do  upon  the  ground. 
I  have  often  tried  this  upon  our  mountains  in 
these  parts ;  and  though  I  am  one  who  am  not 


I  Ovid,  dt  tUmai,  Jtmar,  i.  343. 

*  Id.  U.  Hi.  431. 

*  IA.  ih.  X.  230.    The  text  haa  toouUurtua,  <aaate«e. 
<  Livy,  xliv.  6. 


the  moat  subject  to  be  aftmid,  I  was  not  aUe  to 
endure  to  look  into  that  infinite  deoth  without 
horror  and  trembling,  though  I  stood  above  my 
length  iiom  the  edfe  of  the  precipice,  and  could 
not  have  fitllen  umoss  I  would.  Where  I  abo 
observed  that,  what  height  soever  the  precipice 
waa,  provided  there  were  some  tree,  or  some 
jutting  out  of  a  rock,  a  little  to  eupport  and 
divide  the  sight,  it  a  little  eases  our  fears,  and 
gives  greater  assurance;  as  if  they  were  things 
by  which  in  fiilling  we  might  have  some  relief; 
but  that  direct  precipices  we  are  not  to  look 
upon  without  being  giddy;  Vl  detpici  sine 
vertigine  nmidoculorum  animique  nonpoBsit  :* 
**To  that  one  cannot  look  without  dixzineas:** 
which  is  a  manifest  impoisture  of  the  sight 
And  therefore  it  was  that  that  fine  philosopher* 
put  out  his  own  eves,  to  free  the  soul  from 
being  diverted  by  them,  and  that  he  might  phi- 
losophise at  CTeater  liberty ;  but,  by  the  same 
rule,  he  shoukl  have  dammed  op  his  ears,  that 
Theophrastus  says*  are  the  most  dangerous 
instruments  about  us  for  receiving  violent  im- 
pressions to  alter  and  disturb  us;  and,  finally, 
should  have  deprived  himself  of  all  his  other 
senses,  that  is  to  say,  of  his  life  and  being ;  for 
they  have  all  the  power  to  command  our  soul 
and  reason:  Fit  etiam  iope  specie  quadam, 
eeepe  vocum  gravitate  et  conitAus,  ut  pejlantur 
ont'mt  vehementiue ;  eteoe  etiam  cura  et  timore? 
^  For  it  often  falls  out  tnat  the  minds  are  more 
vehementlv  struck  by  some  sight,  by  the  quality 
and  sound  of  the  voice,  or  by  smging;  ami 
ofl-times  also  by  grief  and  fear.**  Physicians 
hold  that  there  are  certain  complexions  that 
are  agitated  by  the  same  sounds  and  instru- 
ments even  to  fury.  I  have  seen  some  who 
could  not  hear  a  heme  gnawed  under  the  table 
without  impatience;  and  there  is  scarce  any 
man  who  is  not  disturbed  at  the  sharp  and 
shrill  noise  that  the  file  makes  in  grating  upon 
the  iron;  as  also  to  hear  chewing  near  thetn. 
or  to  hear  any  one  speak  who  hu  an  impedi- 
ment in  the  throat  or  nose,  will  move  some 
people  even  to  anger  and  hatred.  Of  what  une 
was  that  piping  prompter  of  Gracchus,  who 
softened,  raised,  and  moved  hia  master*s  voice 
whilst  he  declaimed  at  Rome,  if  the  move- 
ments  and  quality  of  the  sound  had  not  the 
power  to  move  And  alter  the  judgments  of  the 
auditory  ?  In  earnest,  there  is  wonderful  reason 
to  keep  such  a  clutter  about  the  firmness  of 
this  fine  piece,  that  suflfers  itself  to  be  turned 
and  twined  by  the  motions  and  accidents  of  so 
light  a  wind. 

The  same  cheat  that  the  sensa 
understanding  they  have  in  turn 
put  upon  them;  the  soul  also 
sometimes  has  its  revenge :  they 
lie  and  contend  which  should 
most  deceive  one  another.  What 


9  put  upon  oar 

Th«>i 
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ruptedbjrthe 
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•  DtwmritnB,  de.  d«  Mai*,  v.  99.  But  Cioero  oalj 
apoke  of  it  aa  a  thinf  uncertain  \  and  Plutarch  aa^a  pom- 
tivoly  that  it  ia  a  Maebood.  Pee  hiadiaooune,  ^  Ckrienfy. 

>  Plutarch,  on  Htaring. 
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we  see  and  hear  when  we  are  transported  with 
paasioD,  we  neither  see  nor  hear  as  it  is : 

£t  Bolem  geminam,  et  ckiplieM  «e  ofltendere  Ttaebas.^ 

"■  Tliebes  seema  two  cities,  and  the  iun  two  suni.** 

The  object  that  we  ]ove  appears  to  us  more 
beautiful  than  it  really  is; 

Multimodia  igitar  pravai  turpesque  vidennua, 
EoM  in  deiiciii,  Bummoqae  in  lionore  rigere;* 

**  Hence  His  that  agly  things  in  funded  dress 
Seem  gay,  look  fair  to  lovers*  eyes,  and  please;** 

and  that  we  hate  more  n^ly :  to  a  discontented 
and  afflicted  man  the  light  of  the  day  seems 
dark  and  overcast  Our  senses  are  not  only 
depraved,  but  very  oflen  stupified  by  the  pas- 
sions of  the  soul :  how  many  things  do  we  see 
that  we  do  not  take  notice  of,  if  the  mind  be 
occupied  with  other  thoughts  1 

In  rebas  qaoque  apertis  noseere  possis. 
Si  DOB  advorus  aniinuni,  proinde  esse  quasi  omni 
Tempore  semots  fuerint,  longeque  remola :  > 

**  Nay.  even  in  plainest  things,  unless  the  mind 
Take  beed,  unless  she  sets  herself  to  find, 
The  thine  no  more  is  seen,  no  more  beloved. 
Than  if  Uie  most  obscure  and  most  remov*d  :** 

it  would  apnear  that  the  soul  retires  within, 
and  amuses  the  powers  of  the  senses.  And  so 
both  the  inside  and  the  outside  of  man  is  full 
of  infirmity  and  falsehood. 
They  who  have  compared  our  lives  to  a 
dream  were,  perhaps,  more  in  the 

dream.  When  we  dream,  the  soul  lives, 

works,  and  exercises  all.  its  Acui- 
ties, neither  more  nor  less  than  when  awake ; 
bat  more  largely  and  obscurely,  yet  not  so 
much,  neither,  that  the  difference  should  be  as 
great  as  betwixt  night  and  the  meridian  bright- 
ness of  the  sun,  but  as  betwixt  night  and  shade ; 
there  she  sleeps,  here  she  slumbers :  but,  whether 
more  or  Jess,  'tis  still  dark,  and  Cimmerian 
darkness.  We  wake  sleeping,  and  sleep  waking. 
I  do  not  see  so  clearly  in  my  sleep;  but  as  to 
my  being  awake,  I  never  found  it  clear  enough 
and  free  from  clouds:  moreover,  sleep,  when 
it  is  profound,  sometimes  rocks  even  dreams 
themselves  asleep ;  but  our  waking  is  never  so 
sprightly  that  it  rightly  purges  and  dissipates 
those  whimsies,  which  are  waking  dreams,  and 
worse  than  dreams.  Our  reason  and  soul  re- 
ceiving those  Ancies  and  opinbns  that  come 
in  dreams,  and  authorizing  the  actions  of  our 
dreams  with  the  like  approbation  that  they  do 
those  of  the  day,  wherefore  do  we  not  doubt 
whether  our  thought,  our  action,  is  not  another 
sort  of  dreaming,  and  our  waking  a  certain 
kind  of  sleep  1 

If  the  senses  be  our  first  judges,  it  is  not  ours 
that  we  are  alooe  to  consult ;  for,  in  this  faculty. 


1  JEiuid,  It.  470. 

*  Lncret.  iv.  Ilj8. 
s  Id.  ib.  813. 
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beasts  have  as  great,  or  greater,  than  we:  it  is 
certain  that  some  of  them  have  the  sense  of 
hearing  more  quick  than  man;  othera  that 
of  seeing,  others  that  of  feeling,  others  that  of 
touch  and  taste.    Deroocritus  said,^  that  the 
gods  and  brutes  had  the    sen-  The  very  great 
sitive  faculties  more  perfect  than  difference  be- 
man.    But  betwixt  the  effects  of  i7ow  Knws 
their  senses  and  ours  the  differ-  and  those  of 
ence    is   extreme.    Our  spittle  a'»»n»'^- 
cleanses  and  dries  up  our  wounds :  it  kills  the 
serpent: 

Tantaque  in  his  rebus  distantia,  diiihritasque  est, 
Ui  quod  aliis  cibus  est,  aliis  (Uat  acre  yenenum. 
Bvpe  etenim  serpens,  hominis  contacta  saliva, 
Disperit,  ac  eese  mandeodo  conflcit  ipsa:* 

*•  And  in  those  things  the  diflbrenoe  is  so  great 
That  what's  one's  poison  is  another's  meat ; 
For  serpents  often  tiave  been  seen,  'tis  said, 
When  touch'd  with  human  spittle,  to  go  mad. 
And  bite  themselves  to  death:" 

what  quality  shall  we  attribute  to  our  spittle? 
as  it  affects  ourselves,  or  as  it  afiects  the  ser- 
pent? By  which  of  the  two  senses  shall  we 
prove  the  true  essence  that  we  seek  for  1  Pliny 
says'  there  are  certain  sea-hares  in  the  Indies 
that  are  poison  to  us,  and  we  to  them;  inso- 
much that,  with  the  least  touch,  we  kill  them. 
Which  shall  be  truly  poison,  the  man  or  the 
fish  ?  Which  shall  we  believe,  the  fish  of  the 
man,  or  the  man  of  the  fish?  One  quality  of 
the  air  infects  a  man,  that  does  the  ox  no  harm ; 
some  other  infects  the  ox,  but  hurts  not  the 
man.  Which  of  the  two  shall,  in  truth  and 
nature,  be  the  pestilent  quality  ?  To  them  who 
have  the  jaundice,  all  things  seem  yellow  and 
paler  than  tons: 

Lnrida  pneterea  fiunt,  qmecanque  taentur 
Arquati.T 

"  Bpsides,  whatever  Jaundic'd  eyes  do  view 
Looks  pale  as  well  as  those,  and  yellow  too. 

They  who  are  troubled  with  the  disease  that 
the  physicians  call  hvposphagma  —  which  is  a 
suffusion  of  blood  under  the  skin — see  all  things 
red  and  bloody.*  What  do  we  know  but  that 
these  humours,  which  thus  alter  tlie  operations 
of  sight,  predominate  in  beasts,  and  are  asual 
with  them?  for  we  see  some  whose  eyes  are 
yellow,  like  us  who  have  the  jaundice;  and 
others  of  a  bloody  colour :  'tis  likely  that  the 
colours  of  objects  seem  other  to  them  than  to 
u&  Which  of  the  two  shall  make  a  right  judg- 
ment? for  it  is  not  said  that  the  essence  of 
things  has  a  relation  to  man  only ;  hardness, 
whiteness,  depth,  and  sharpness,  have  reference 
to  the  service  and  knowledge  of  animals  as  well 
as  to  us,  and  nature  has  equally  designed  them 
for  their  use.  When  we  press  down  the  eye, 
the  body  that  we  look  upon  we  perceive  to  be 
longer  and  more  extended ; — many  beasts  have 


•  Lucret.  iv.  638. 
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their  eyes  so  proaood  down :  this  length,  there- 
fore, is  perhaps  the  true  form  of  that  body,  and 
not  that  which  our  eyes  give  it  in  the  usual 
state.  If  we  close  the  lower  part  of  the  eye 
things  appear  double  to  us: 

Bina  Iticernanim  ffafrantia  Inmina  flammis  .  . 
£t  duplicoa  hominum  Aciea,  et  corpora  bina.*'i 

**  One  lamp  aeeros  double,  and  the  men  appear 
Each  on  two  bodies  double  beada  to  bear.** 

If  our  ears  be  hindered,  or  the  passage  stopped 
with  any  thing,  we  receive  the  sound  quite 
otherwise  than  we  usually  do:  animals,  like- 
wuie,  who  have  either  the  ears  hairy,  or  but  a 
very  little  hole  instead  of  an  ear,  do  not,  conse- 
quently, hear  as  we  do,  but  receive  another  kind 
of  sound.'  We  see  at  festivals  and  theatres 
that,  opposing  a  painted  glass  of  a  certain 
colour  to  the  light  of  the  flambeaux,  all  things 
in  the  place  appear  to  us  green,  yellow,  or 
violet: 

Et  valfo  fkciunt  id  lutea  manque  vela, 
£t  fernigina,  cum,  mafnia  intenta  theatria, 
Per  roaloa  vulgata  irabMque,  tremontia  pendent: 
Namque  ibi  conaeseum  caveai  aubter,  et  omnem 
Bcanai  apeciem,  patrum.  matnunqoe,  deorumque 
Inficiunt,  coguntquo  suo  fluitare  colore :  * 

**  Thus  when  pale  enrtaine,  or  the  deeper  red. 
O'er  all  the  spacious  theatre  are  spread, 
Which  mighty  masts  and  sturdy  pillars  bear. 
And  the  loose  curtains  wanton  in  the  air; 
Whole  streams  of  colours  from  the  summit  flow, 
The  rays  divide  them  In  their  passage  through. 
And  stain  the  scenes,  and  men,  and  gods  below :" 

*tis  likely  that  the  eyes  of  animals,  which  we 
see  to  be  of  divers  colours,  produce  the  ap- 
pearance of  bodies  the  same  with  their  eyes. 

We  should,  therefore,  to  make  a  right  judg- 
ment of  the  oppositions  of  the  senses,  be  first 
agreed  with  beasts,  and  secondly  amongst  our- 
selves; which  we  by  no  means  are,  but  enter 
into  dispute  every  time  that  one  hears,  sees,  or 
tastes  something  otherwise  than  another  does, 
and  contests,  as  much  as  upon  any  other  thing, 
about  the  diversity  of  the  images  that  the  senses 
represent  to  us.  A  child,  by  the  ordinary  rule 
of  nature,  hears,  sees,  and  talks  otherwise  than 
a  man  of  thirty  years  old ;  and  he  than  one  of 
threescore.  I'he  senses  are,  in  some,  more  ob- 
scure and  dusky,  and  more  open  and  quick  in 
others.  We  receive  things  variously,  according 
as  we  are,  and  according  as  they  appear  to  u& 
Those  rings  which  are  cut  out  in  the  form 
of  feathers,  which  are  called  ertdUss  feathers^ 
no  eye  can  discern  their  size,  or  can  keep  itself 
from  the  deception  that  on  one  side  they  enlar^, 
and  on  the  other  contract,  and  come  to  a  pomt, 
even  when  the  ring  is  being  turned  round  the 
finger;  yet,  when  you  feel  them,  they  seem 
all  of  an  equal  size.  Now,  our  perception  being 
so  uncertain  and  so  controverted,  it  is  no  more 
a  wonder  if  we  are  told  that  we  may  declare 


>  Lucret.  iv.  451. 

*  Sextus  Empiric  Pfrrk,  Hypotyp.  i. 

>  I/iicrct.  iv.  73. 

*  Sextus  Empirie.  til  styro. 


that  snow  appears  white  to  us;  but  that  to 
affirm  that  it  is  in  its  own  essence  reallv  so  is 
more  than  we  are  able  to  justify:  and,  this 
foundation  being  shaken,  all  the  knowled^  in 
the  world  must  of  necessity  fall  to  ruiu.  What ! 
do  our  senses  themselves  hinder  one  another  ] 
A  picture  seems  raised  and  embossed  to  the 
sight;  in  the  handling  it  seems  flat  to  the 
touch.^  Shall  we  sa^  that  musk,  which  delights 
the  smell,  and  is  offonsive  to  the  taste,  is  agree- 
able or  nol  There  are  herbs  and  unguents 
proper  for  one  part  of  the  body,  that  are  hurt- 
ful to  another :  honey  is  pleasant  to  the  taste, 
but  offensive  to  the  signt'  They  who,  to 
assist  their  lust,  used  in  ancient  times  to  make 
use  of  roagnifying-glasses  to  represent  the  mem- 
bers they  were  to  employ  bigger,  by  that  ocular 
tumidity  to  please  tnemselves  the  more:*  to 
which  of  their  senses  did  they  give  the  prize, — 
whether  to  the  sight,  that  represented  the  mem- 
bers as  large  and  great  as  they  would  desire, 
or  to  the  feeling,  which  represented  them  little 
and  contemptible?  Are  they  our  senses  that 
supply  the  subject  with  these  diflferent  condi- 
tions, and  have  the  subjects  themselves,  never- 
theless, but  one  ?  As  we  see  in  the  bread  we 
eat,  it  is  nothing  but  bread,  but,  by  being  oaten, 
it  becomes  bones,  blood,  flesh,  hair,  and  nails : 

Ux  cibos  in  membm  atque  artus  com  dlditttr  omnes, 
Disperit,  atque  aUam  naturam  sofBcit  ex  ae;' 

**  As  meats,  diOUsM  through  all  the  memhen,  lose 
Their  former  atate,  and  different  things  composer* 

the  humidity  sucked  up  by  the  root  of  a  tree 
becomes  trunk,  leafj  and  fruit;*  and  the  air, 
being  but  one,  is  modulated,  in  a^  trumpet,  to 
a  thousand  sorts  of  sounds :  are  they  our  senses, 
I  would  &in  know,  that,  in  like  manner,  form 
these  subjects  into  so  many  divers  qualities,  or 
have  they  them  really  such  in  themselves  ?  And 
upon  this  doubt  what  can  we  determine  of  tlieir 
true  essence  ?  Moreover,  since  the  accidents  of 
disease,  of  raving,  or  sleep,  make  things  appear 
otherwise  to  us  than  they  do  to  the  bealthfiil, 
the  wise,  and  those  that  are  awake,  is  it  not 
likely  that  our  right  posture  of  health  and  un- 
derstanding, and  our  natural  humours,  have, 
also,  wherewith  to  give  a  being  to  things  that 
have  a  relation  to  their  own  ccnidition,  and  ac- 
commodate them  to  themselves,  as  well  as  when 
they  are  disordered ; — that  health  is  as  capable 
of  giving  them  an  aspect  as  sickness  ?  Why 
has  not  Uie  temperate  a  certain  form  of  objects 
relative  to  it,  as  well  as  the  intemperate?' and 
why  may  it  not  as  well  stamp^  it  with  its  own 
character  as  the  other?  He  whoee  nnoath  is 
out  of  taste,  says  the  wine  is  flat ;  the  health- 
ful man  commends  its  flavour,  and  the  thirsty 
its  briskness.  Now,  our  condition  always  ac- 
commodating things  to  itself,  and  transforming 
them  accormng  to  its  own  posture,  we  cannot 
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know  what  thin^  truly  are  in  Uieroeelves, 
seeing  that  nothing  comes  to  ns  but  what  is 
&l8ified  and  alter^  by  the  senses.  Where 
the  compass,  the  square,  and  the  rule,  are 
crooked,  all  propositions  drawn  thence,  and  all 
btiildings  erected  by  those  guides,  must,  of  neces- 
sity, be  also  defective ;  the  uncertainty  of  our 
senses  renders  everything  uncertain  that  they 
{»t)duce: 

Deniqae  ut  in  fkbrica,  ai  prava  est  regula  prima, 
Nonnaque  si  fkllax  rectis  rerionibus  exit, 
Et  libeHa  aliqua  si  ex  parte  claudicai  hilam; 
Omnia  mendose  fieri,  atque  obstipa  necessum  est, 
Prava,  cubantia,  prona,  supina,  atque  abeona  tecta ; 
Jam  mere  ut  quwdam  videantur  velle,  ruanlqae 
Proditajudidis  fkllacibus  omnia  primis: 
Bic  ijEitur  ratio  tibi  rerum  prava  necesse  est, 
fSilsaque  sit,  falsis  quccunque  ab  aensibus  orta  est.^ 

"•But  lasUy.  as  in  building,  if  tlie  line 
Be  not  exact  and  straij|ht,  the  rule  decline. 
Or  teTel  Ailse,  how  rain  is  the  design  I 
Uneven,  an  illshap'd  and  tottering  wall 
Must  rise ;  this  part  must  sink,  that  part  must  AiII, 
Because  the  rules  were  fhlse  that  fbshion'd  all : 
Thus  reason's  rules  are  fhlse  if  all  commence 
And  rise  from  failing  and  from  erring  sense." 

As  to  what  remains,  who  can  be  fit  to  judge  of 
and  to  determipe  Uioee  differences  ?  A^  we  say 
in  controversies  of  religion  that  we  must  have 
a  judge  neither  inclining  to  the  one  side  nor 
the  other,  free  from  all  choice  and  affection, 
which  cannot  be  amount  Christians,  just  so  it 
fiills  out  in  this;  for  if  he  be  old  he  cannot 
jadge  of  the  sense  of  old  age,  bemg  himself  a 
party  in  the  case ;  if  young,  there  is  the  same 
exception ;  if  healthful,  sick,  asleep,  or  awake, 
he  is  still  the  same  incompetent  judge.  We 
must  have  scune  one  exempt  from  all  these 
propositions,  as  of  things  indifferent  to  him; 
and  by  this  rule  we  must  have  a  judge  that 
never  was. 

To  judge  of  the  appearances  that  we  receive 
It  i.  impossible  of  Bubjects,  we  ought  to  have  a 
to  Judge  defl-  decidmg  mstrument;  to  verify 
■ubr*?b^^the  ^^  instrument  we  must  have 
appearances  we  demonstration ;  to  verify  this  de- 
receive  of  H  monstration  an  instrument;  and 
fromUieseiuKa.  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^  round  aeain  upon 
the  wheel,  and  no  further  advanced.  Seemg 
the  senses  cannot  determine  our  dispute,  being 
fbll  of  uncertainty  themselves,  it  must  then  be 
reason  that  must  do  it ;  but  no  reason  can  be 
erected  upon  any  other  foundation  than  that 
of  another  reason ;  and  so  we  run  back  to  all 
infinity.  Our  fancy  does  not  apply  itself  to 
thin^  that  are  strange,  but  is  conceived  by  the 
mediation  of  the  senses ;  and  the  senses  do  not 
comprehend  a  foreign  subject,  but  only  their 
own  passions:  by  which  means  fancy  and  ap- 
pearance are  no  part  of  the  subject,  but  only  of 
the  passion  and  sufierance  of  sense ;  which  pas- 
sbn  and  subject  are  difierent  things;  wherefore 
whoever  judges  by  appearances  judges  by  ano- 


ther thing  than  the  subject  And  to  say  that 
the  passions  of  the  senses  convey  to  the  soul 
the  quality  of  foreign  subjects  bjr  resemblance, 
how  can  the  soul  and  understanding  be  assured 
of  this  resemblance,  having  of  itself  no  com- 
merce with  foreign  subjects?  As  they  who 
never  knew  Socrates  cannot,  when  they  see  his 
picture,  say  it  is  like  him.  Now,  whoever 
would,  notwithstanding,  jud^  by  appearances, 
if  it  be  by  all,  it  is  impossible,  because  they 
hinder  one  another  by  their  contrarieties  and 
discrepancies,  as  we  by  experience  see :  shall 
some  select  appearances  govern  the  rest?  you 
must  verify  this  select  by  another  select,  the 
second  by  a  third,  and  thus  there  will  never 
be  any  end  to  it  Finally,  there  is  no  constant 
existence,  neither  of  the  objects'  being  nor  our 
own ;  both  we,  and  our  judgments,  and  all  mortal 
things,  are  evermore  incessantly  running  and 
rolling ;  and  consequently  nothing  certain  can 
be  established  from  the  one  to  £e  other,  both 
the  judging  and  tiie  judged  being  in  a  continual 
mottoir  and  mutation. 

We  have  no  communication  with  being,  by 
reason  that  all  human  nature  is  always  in  the 
middle,  betwixt  being  bom  and  dying,  giving 
bat  an  obscure  appearance  and  shadow,  a  weak 
and  uncertain  opinion  of  itself:  and  if,  per- 
haps, you  fix  vour  thought  to  apprehend  your 
beinsr,  it  would  be  but  like  grasping  water; 
for  the  more  you  clutch  your  hand  to  squeeze 
and  hold  what  is  in  its  own  nature  flowing,  so 
much  more  you  lose  of  what  you  would  grasp 
and  hold.  So,  seeing  that  all  things  are  sub- 
ject to  pass  from  one  change  to  another,  reason, 
that  there  looks  for  a  real  substance,  finds  itself 
deceived,  not  being  able  to  apprehend  any 
thing  that  is  subsistent  and  permanent,  because 
that  every  thing  is  either  entering  into  bein^, 
and  is  not  yet  arrived  at  it,  or  begins  to  die 
before  it  is  bom.  Plato  said,'  that  bodies  had 
never  any  existence,  but  only  birth ;  conceiving 
that  Homer  had  made  the  ocean  and  Thetis 
father  and  mother  of  the  gods,  to  show  us  that 
all  things  are  in  a  perpetual  fluctuation,  motion, 
and  variation;  the  opinion  of  all  the  philo- 
sophers, as  he  says,  before  his  time,  Parmenides 
only  excepted,  who  would  not  allow  things  to 
have  motion,  on  the  power  whereof  he  sets  a 
mighty  value.  Pythagoras  was  of  opinion 
that  all  matter  was  flowing  and  unstable ;  the 
Stoics,  that  there  is  no  time  present,  and  that 
what  we  call  so  is  nothing  but  the  juncture  and 
meeting  of  the  future  and  the  past;  H^r^litus,' 
that  never  any  man  entered  twice  into  the  same 
river;  Epicharmus,  that  he  who  borrowed 
money  but  an  hour  ago^oes  not  owe  it  now; 
and  that  he  who  was  invited  over-night  to 
come  the  next  day  to  dinner  comes  nevertheless 
uninvited,  considering  that  they  are  no  more 
the  same  men,  but  are  become  otliers;^  **and 


1  Ijueret  iv.  514. 

'  In  the  T%9$utet. 
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that  there  could  not  a  mortal  substance  be 
found  twice  in  the  same  condition :  for,  by  the 
suddenness  and  quickness  of  the  change,  it  one 
while  disperses,  and  another  re-unites;  it  comes 
and  goes  after  such  a  manner  that  what  begins 
to  be  born  never  arrives  to  the  perfection  of 
being ;  forasmuch  as  that  birth  is  never  finished 
and  never  stays,  as  being  at  an  end,  but  from 
the  seed  is  evermore  changing  and  shilling  one  to 
another ;  as  human  seed  is  first  in  the  mother's 
womb  made  a  formless  embryo,  after  delivered 
thence  a  sucking  infant,  afterwards  it  becomes 
a  boy,  then  a  youth,  then  a  man,  and  at  last  a 
decrepid  old  man ;  so  that  age  and  subsequent 
generation  b  always  destroying  and  spoiling 
that  which  went  before: 

Mutat  enim  mundi  naturam  totiua  etas, 
Ex  alioque  alius  status  excipere  omnia  debet ; 
Nee  manet  ulla  sui  similis  res;  omnia  roigraot. 
Omnia  commutat  natura,  et  vertere  cogit. 

*-  For  time  the  nature  of  the  world  translates. 
And  from  precediof  gives  all  things  new  states: 
Nought  like  itself  reimiiiis,  but  all  do  range, 
And  nature  forces  everything  to  change." 

«  And  yet  we  foolishly  fear  one  kind  of  death, 
whereas  we  have  already  passed,  and  do  daily 
pass,  so  many  others:  for  not  only,  as  Hera- 
clitus  said,  the  death  of  fire  is  generation  of  air, 
and  the  death  of  air  generation  of  water;  but, 
moreover,  we  may  more  manifestly  discern  it 
in  ourselves;  manhood  dies,  and  passes  away 
when  age  comes  oo ;  and  youth  is  terminated 
in  the  flower  of  age  of  a  full-OTown  man,  in- 
fancy in  youth,  and  the  first  age  dies  in  infancy : 
yesterday  died  in  to-day,  and  to-day  will  die 
m  to-morrow;  and  there  is  nothing  that  re* 
niains  in  the  same  state,  or  that  is  always  the 
^saroe  thing.  And  that  it  is  so  Jet  this  be 
the  proof:  if  we  are  always  one  and  the  same, 
how  comes  it  to  pass  that  we  are  now  pleased 
with  one  thing,  and  by  and  by  with  another? 
How  comes  it  to  pass  that  we  love  or  hate 
contrary  things,  that  we  praise  or  condemn 
themi  How  comes  it  to  pass-  that  we  have 
dif&rent  affections,  and  no  more  retain  the 
same  sentiment  in  the  same  thought  1  For  it 
is  not  likely  that  without  mutation  we  should 
assume  other  passions;  and  that  which  suffers 
mutation  does  not  remain  the  same,  and  if 
it  be  not  the  same  it  is  not  at  all :  but  the  same 
that  the  being  is  does,  like  it,  unknowingly 
change  and  alter,  becoming  evermore  another 
from  another  thing:  and  consequently  the  na- 
tural senses  abuse  and  deceive  themselves, 
taking  that  which  seems  for  that  which  is,  for 
want  of  well  knowing  what  that  which  is,  is. 
But  what  is  it  then  that  truly  is  1  That  which  is 
eternal :  that  is  to  say,  that  never  had  begin- 
ning, nor  never  shall  have  ending,  and  to  which 

time  .can  bring  no  mutation.  For 
Sing.wTthou?  ^i™®  iB  a  mobile  thing,  and  that 
permanency.       appears  as  in  a  shadow,  with  a 

matter  evermore  flowing  and  run- 
ning, without  ever  remaining  stable  and  per- 


1  See  Plato,  TTsicw. 


manent:  and  to  which  belong  those  words, 
before  and  afier^  ha»  been^  or  BhaU  be:  which, 
at  the  first  sight,  evidently  show  that  it  is  not 
a  thing  that  is ;  for  it  were  a  great  iblly,  and 
a  manifest  falsity,  to  say  that  that  is  which  is 
not  yet  being,  or  that  has  already  ceased  to  be. 
And  as  to  these  words,  present,  in$tant^  and 
noWf  by  which  it  seems  that  we  principally 
support  and  found  tlie  intelligence  of  time, 
reason,  discovering,  does  presently  destroy  it ; 
for  it  immediately  divides  and  splits  it  into  the 
future  and  past^  being  of  necessity  to  cooaider 
It  divided  in  two.  The  same  happens  to  na- 
ture, that  is  measured,  as  to  time  that  measures 
it;  for  she  has  nothing  more  subsisting  and 
permanent  than  the  other,  but  all  things  are 
either  born,  bearing,  or  dying.  So  that  it 
wore  sinful  to  say  of  God,  who  is  he  only  who 
M,  that  he  was,  or  that  he  shall  be ;  ^  for  those 
are  terms  of  declen^ien,  transmutation,  and 
vicissitude,  of  what  cannot  continue  or  remain 
in  being:  wherefore  we  are  to  conclude  that 
God  alone  is,  not  according  to  any  measure  of 
time,  but  according  to  an  immutable  and  an 
immovable  eternity,  not  measured  by  time,  nor 
subject  to  any  declension ;  beibr^whom  nothing 
was,  and  after  whom  nothing  shall  be,  either 
more  new  or  more  recent,  but  a  real  being, 
that  with  one  sole  now  fills  the  for  ever,  ami 
that  there  is  nothing  that  truly  is  but  be 
alone;  without  our  being  able  to  say,  he  hat 
been,  or  shall  be ;  without  beginning,  and  with- 
out end."  To  this  so  religious  conclusion  of  a 
pagan  I  shall  only  add  this  testimony  of  one  of 
the  same  condition,  for  the  close  of  this  long  and 
tedious  discourse,  which  would  furnish  me  with 
endless  matter:  «*What  t  vile  and  abject 
thing,'*  says  he,'  '<is  man,  if  he  do  not  raise 
himself  above  humanity !"  *Tis  a  good  word 
and  a  profitable  desire,  but  withal  absurd ;  for 
to  make  the  handle  bigger  than  the  hand,  the 
cubit  longer  than  the  arm,  and  to  hope  to 
stride  furSier  than  our  legs  can  reach,  is  both 
impossible  and  monstrous;  or  that  man  should 
rise  above  himself  and  humanity:  for  he  cannot 
see  but  with  his  eyes,  nor  seize  but  with  his 
hold.  He  shall  be  exalted,  if  God  will  lend 
him  an  extraordinaiy  hand;  he  shall  exalt 
himself,  by  abandoning  and  renouncing  his 
own  proper  means,  and  by  suflering  himself  to 
be  raised  and  elevatcMl  by  means  purely  celestial 
It  belongs  to  our  Christian  faith,  and  not  to 
the  stoical  virtue,  to  pretend  to  that  divine  and 
miraculous  metamorphosis. 


CHAPTER  XIII 

OF  JUDGING  OF  THE  DEATH  OF  AHOTHER. 

When  we  judge  of  another's  constancy  and 
courage  in  dying,  which,  without  doubt,  is  ths 
most  remarkable  action  of  human  life,  we  ar« 
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to  take  Dotice  of  one  thing:  which  is  that  men 
very  hardly  believe  themflelves  to  be  arrived  to 
that  periooL  Few  men  die  in  an  opinion  that 
it  is  their  last  hour;  there  is  nothing  wherein 
the  flattery  of  hope  does  more  delude  us:  it 
never  ceases  to  whisper  in  our  ears,  **  Others 
have  been  much  sicker  without  dying;  my 
condition  is  not  so  desperate  as  Wa  thought; 
and,  at  the  worst,  God  has  done  other  miracles." 
Which  happens  bv  reason  that  we  set  too  much 
value  upon  ourselves.  It  seems  as  if  the  uni- 
versality of  things  were  in  some  measure  to 
suffer  by  our  dissolution,  and  that  it  did  com- 
miserate our  condition:  forasmuch  as  our  de- 
praved sight  represents  things  to  itself  after  a 
tallacious  manner,  and  that  we  are  of  opinion 
they  stand  in  as  much  need  of  us  as  we  do  of 
them:  like  people  at  sea,  to  whose  notion 
mountains,  fields,  cities,  heaven  and  earth,  are 
tossed  at  the  same  rate  they  are : 

ProTetumar  portu.  terrsque  arbcaque  reGedimt.i 

**  Oat  of  the  port  with  a  brisk  nle  we  speed. 
And  making  way,  cities  and  lands  recede.** 

,  Whoever  saw  old  a^e  that  did  not  anpland  the 
past,  and  condemn  the  present  time,  laying  the 
&ult  of  his  misery  and  discontent  upon  the 
world,  and  the  manners  of  m^nl 

Jamque  caput  quassans,  grandis  sospirat  aratcnr . . . 
Et  cum  teinpora  teniporibus  prvsentia  conftrt 
Pneleritis,  laudai  fortunas  sicpe  parentis, 
£t  crepat  antiquum  genus  ut  pieute  repletum.* 


'*  Now  the  old  ploughman  sighs  and  shakes  his  bead, 
'    '     -      -  --  .  wini      •  •    •        -  • 

lis  pn 
Ana  tlie  great  piety  o'f  that  old  race." 


And  (wesent  times  comparing  with  those  fled. 
His  predecessors'  happiness  doth  praise. 


We  make  all  things  go  along  with  us,  whence 
it  follows  that  we  consider  our 
eo!^u£ScM°  death  as  a  very  mighty  event,  and 
men  are  apt  to  that  does  not  BO  easily  pass,  nor 
SSiL^  ^  ****''  without  the  sdemn  consultation 
of  the  stars:  T(U  circa  unum 
caput  tumuUuantet  deoa:^  **8o  many  gods  in 
an  excited  condition  about  one  man ;"  and  so 
much  the  more  think  it  as  we  more  value  our- 
selves: **What!  shall  so  much  knowledge  be 
lost,  with  so  much  damage  to  the  world,  with- 
out a  particular  concern  of  the  destinies  1  Does 
BO  rare  and  exemplary  a  soul  cost  no  mbre  the 
killing  than  one  that  is  mean  and  of  no  use  to 
tlie  public?  This  life  that  protects  so  many 
others,  upon  which  so  many  other  lives  depend, 
that  employs  bo  vast  a  number  of  men  m  his 
service,  and  that  fills  so  many  places,  shall  it 
drop  off  like  one  that  hangs  but  by  its  own 
single  thread  1**  None  of  us  lays  it  enough  to 
heart  that  we  are  but  one:  thence  proceed 
these  words  of  Cesar  to  his  pilot,  more  timid 
than  the  sea  that  threatened  him : 


Itallam  si,  ooelo  authore,  recusas. 
Me,  pete:  Sola  tibi  oausa  hnc  est  Jusia  timoris, 
Vectorem  non  nosee  tuum ;  pemmipe  procellas, 
Tutela  secure  mei :  * 

"  If  thou  to  sail  to  Italy  decline 
Under  the  gods*  proiectiou,  trust  to  mine; 
The  only  reason  that  thou  hast  to  Tear 
Is  that  thou  dost  not  know  thy  passenger ; 
But  I,  being  now  aboard,  though  Neptune  rares. 
Fear  not  to  cut  through  the  tempestuous  waves  :** 

to  these, — 

^^  Credit  jam  digna  pericula  Cesar 

Fatis  esse  suis :  tantusque  everterd,  dixit. 
Me  superis  labor  est,  parva  quern  puppe  sedentem 
Tam  magno  petiere  mari?* 

**  These  dangers,  worthy  of  his  destiny, 
Cesar  did  now  believe,  and  then  did  cry. 
What  1  is  it  for  the  gods  a  task  so  great 
To  overthrow  me,  that,  to  do  the  feat, 
In  a  poor  little  bark  they  must  be  fhin 
Here  to  sifrprise  me  on  the  swelling  main  V* 

and  that  idle  fancy  of  the  public,  that  tlie  sun 
carried  in  his  &ce  mourning  for  his  death  a 
whole  year 

nie  etiam  extincto  miseratus  Cesare  Romam, 
Cum  caput  obsqifra  nitidum  ferrugine  texit :  > 

M  And  pitying  Rome,  great  Cesar  being  dead, 
In  mourning  clouds  the  sun  o*en  veil'd  his  head  :** 

and  a  thousand  of  the  like,  wherewith  the 
world  suffers  itself  to  be  so  easily  imposed  upon, 
believing^  that  our  interests  afiect  heaven,  and 
that  its  infinity  occupies  itself  with  our  most 
ordinary  actions.  Non  tanta  ctelo  gocietas  no^ 
bucum  e$tf  ut  no8tro  fato  tnortalis  fit  iUe 
quoque  siderum  fidgor.''  **  There  is  no  such 
alliance  betwixt  us  and  heaven  that  the 
brightness  of  the  stars  should  be  made  mortal 
by  our  (}eath." 

Now  to  judffe  of  the  constancy  and  resolution 
of  a  man  that  does  not  yet  believe 
himselfto  be  certainly  in  danger,  Sf^^'oTfK 
though  he  really  is,  is  not  rea-  fortitude  of 
son ;  and  'tis  not  enough  that  he  "•."^JI***^^ 
dies  in  this  posture,  unless  he  pur-  gj  deatiT**  ^^ 
poeely  put  himself  into  it  for  this 
efibctp  It  falls  out  in  most  men  that  they  set  a 
good  face  upon  the  matter,  and  speak  with 
great  indifference,  to  acquire  reputation,  which 
they  hope  afterwards  to  live  to  en^oy.  Of  all 
that  I  have  seen  die,  fortune  has  disposed  their 
countenances,  and  no  design  of  theirs;  and 
even  of  those  who  in  ancient  times  have  made 
away  with  themselves,  there  is  much  to  be  con- 
sidered whether  it  was  a  sudden  or  a  lingering 
death.  That  cruel  Roman  emperor"  said  of  his 
prisoners  that  he  would  make  them  feel  death; 
and  if  any  one  killed  himself  in  prison,  '*  That 
fellow  has  escaped  me.'*'  He  wanted  to  spin 
out  death,  and  make  it  felt  by  torments. 


1  .SasM,  iii.  73. 
>Laeret.ii.  I105. 
i  M.  Seneca,  8m4s^.  1 4. 
*  Luean,  v.  579. 
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•  Caligula  ;  see  his  Lifls,  by  Saetonius,  e.  X. 

•  Twas  Tiberius  who  said  this  of  om  CarriUof.    BiiB> 
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Vidimui  et  toto  quamvii  in  corpore  c«io 
Nil  animas  lethale  datum,  moremque  nefanda 
Dorum  Mevitio,  pereuntia  parcere  morti.^ 

And  in  tonnented  bodies  we  bave  leen 
Amongst  thoee  wounds  none  tbat  bave  mortal 
Inhuman  method  of  dire  cruelty, 
Tbat  means  to  kill,  yet  will  not  let  men  die.** 


In  truth,  it  ia  no  such  great  matter  for  a  man 
in  health  and  sound  mind  to  resolve  to  kill  him- 
self; it  is  very  easy  to  bravailo  before  one  comes 
to  the  push ;  insomuch  that  Heliogabalus,  the 
most  effeminate  man  in  the  world,  amongst  his 
most  sensual  pleasures,  could  forecast  to  make 
himself  die  delicately  when  he  should  be  forced 
thereto;  and,  that  his  death  might  not  give  the 
lie  to  the  rest  of  his  life,  had  purposely  built  a 
sumptuous  tower,  tlie  base  whereor  was  covered 
and  laid  with  planks  enriched  with  gold  and 
precious  stones,  thence  to  precipitate  himself; 
and  also  caused  cords,  twisted  with  gold  and 
crimson  silk,  to  be  made,  wherewith  to  strangle 
himself;  and  a  sword,  with  the  blade  of  gold, 
to  be  hammered  out  to  fall  upon ;  and  kept 
poison  in  vessels  of  emerald  and  topaz,  where- 
with to  poison  himself,  accor4ing  as  he  should 
like  to  choose  one  of  these  ways  of  dying : 

Impiger . . . .  et  fortis  virtute  eoacta.* 
**  By  a  fbreed  valovr  resolttto  and  brave.** 

Yet,  as  to  this  fellow,  the  effeminacy  of  his 
preparations  makes  it  more  likely  that  his  heart 
would  have  failed  him  had  he  been  put  to  the 
test  But  in  those  who,  of  greater  resolution, 
have  determined  to  dispatch  themselves,  we 
must  examine  whether  it  was  at  a  blow,  which 
took  away  the  leisure^  of  feeling  the  effect;  for 
it  is  to  be  questioned  whether,  perceiving  life 
by  little  and  little  to  steal  away,  the  sentiment 
of  the  body  mixing  itself  With  that  of  the  soul, 
and  the  means  of  repenting  being  offered,  whe- 
ther, 1  say,  constancy  and  obstinacy  in  so  dan- 
gerous a  resolve  is  to  be  found. 

In  the  civil  wars  of  CieGftr,  Lucius  Domitius 
being  taken  in  the  Abruzzi,'  and 
The  cowardioe  thereupon  poisoning  himself^  af- 
andothera?wbo  terwards  repented.  It  has  hap- 
seemed  rosoi-  pened,  in  our  time,  that  a  certain 
th?nlii?S  to  Peraon,  being  resolved  to  die,  and 
d^ih.  not  having  gone  deep  enough  at 

the  first  thrust,  the  sensibility  of 
the  flesh  opposing  his  arm,  gave  himself  three 
or  four  wounds  more,  but  could  never  prevail 
upon  himself  to  thrust  home.  Whilst  Plautius 
Silvanus  was  upon  his  trial,  Urgulania,  his 
grandmother,  sent  him  a  poniard,  with  which, 
not  being  able  to  kill  himself,  he  made  his  ser- 
vants cut  his  veins.^  Albucilla,  in  Tiberius*s  time, 


,  iv.  178. 

*  Lamp.  I4ft  of  HiUicf.  e.  33. 

>  At  Ck>rfinium,  in  the  Abruzsi.  Most  of  the  former  edi- 
tiouw,  French  ai  well  as  English,  read  *'  In  Prussia."  a  mis- 
conception arising  from  Montaigne's  using  La  Bruutt  as 
a  translation  of  the  Latin  name  for  the  Abruzzi,  Jlbruthim. 
The  aneedote  is  taken  <h>m  Plutaich,  I4f*  9f  Oasar,  c.  16. 

«  Tacitus,  JtnnaUt  iv.  ftL 

•  Id.  tf^  vi.  48. 


having  to  kill  himself,  strikinjgr  with  too  much 
tenderness,  e;ave  his  adversaries  opportunity  to 
imprison  and  put  him  to  death  their  own  way:* 
ana  that  great  leader,  Demosthenes,  afler  his 
rout  in  Sicily,  did  the  same;*  and  C.  Fimbria, 
having  struck  himself  too  weakly,  entreated  his 
servant  to  dispatch  him  outright^  On  the  con- 
trary, Ostorius,  who  could  not  make  use  of  his 
own  arm,  disdained  to  employ  that  of  his  ser- 
vant to  any  other  use  but  only  to  hold  the 
poniard  straight  and  firm;  and,  running  his 
breast  full  drive  against  it,  thrust  himself 
through.'  Tis,  in  truth,  a  morsel  that  is  to 
be  swallowed  without  chewing,  unless  a  man 
be  thoroughly  resolved;  and  yet  Adrian,  the 
emperor,  made  his  physician  mark  and  encircle 
in  his  pap  the  mortal  place  wherein  he  was  to 
stab,  to  whom  he  had  given  order  to  kill  him.* 
For  this  reason  it  was  that  Cesar,  being  asked 
what  death  he  thought  to  be  the  most  desired, 
made  answer,  **The  least  premeditated,  and 
the  shortest"  ^  If  Ciesar  dared  to  say  it,  it  is 
no  cowardice  in  me  to  believe  it  *'A  short 
death,*'  says  Pliny,"  "is  the  sovereign  good 
hap  of  human  life."  They  do  not  much  care 
to  discover  it  No  one  can  say  that  he  is  re- 
solved for  death  who  fears  to  trifle  with  it,  and 
that  cannot  undergo  it  with  his  eyes  open. 
They  that  we  see  in  exemplary  punishments 
run  to  their  death,  hasten  and  press  their  exe- 
cution, do  it  not  out  of  resolution,  but  wish  to 
ffive  themselves  no  leisure  to  consider  it;  it 
does  not  trouble  them  to  be  dead,  but  to  die ; 


Bmori  nolo,  aed  me  esse  mortunm  nihili 
*•  I  Would  not  die,  but  care  not  to  be  dead.** 

!Ti8  a  degree  of  constancy,  which  I  have  expe- 
rimented that  I  could  arrive  at,  like  those  who 
plunge  themselves  into  dangers,  as  into  the  sea 
with  their  eyes  shut. 

There  is  nothing,  in  my  opinion,  more  illus- 
trious in  the  life  of  Socrates,  than 
that  he  had  thirty  whole  days  T^  constant 
wherein  to  ruminate   upon  the  SSftb'of  s^ 
sentence  of  his  death ;  to  have  craias, 
digested  it  all  that  time  with  a 
most  assured  hope,  without  care,  and  without 
alteration,  and  with  words  and  actions  rather 
careless  and  indifierent,  than  any  way  stirred  or 
discomposed  by  the  weight  of  such  a  thought^ 

That  Pomponius  Atticus,  to  whom  Cicero 
writes  so  ofc,  being  sick,  caused  Pamno. 

Agrippa,  his  son-in-law,  and  two  JJus  AtikSf*^ 
or  three  more  of  his  friends,  to  be 
called  to  him,  and  told  them,  that  liaying  found 
all  means  practised  upon  him  for  his  recovery 
to  be  in  vain,  and  that  all  he  did  to  prolong  hn 
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life  did  also  prolong  and  augment  his  pain,  he 
was  resolved  to  put  an  end  both  to  the  one  and 
the  other,  desiring  them  to  approve  of  his  deli- 
beration, or  at  least  not  to  lose  their  labour  in 
endeavoarinff  to  dissuade  him.  Now,  having 
chosen  to  destroy  himself  by  abstinence,  his 
disease  was  thereby  accidentally  cured,  and  the 
remedy  he  made  use  of  wherewith  to  kill  him- 
self restored  him  to  his  perfect  health.  His 
physicians  and  friends,  rejoicing  at  so  happy 
an  event,  and  coming  to  congratulate  him, 
found  themselves  very  much  deceived,  it  being 
impossible  for  them  to  make  him  alter  his  pur- 
pose ;  he  telling  them  that  he  must  one  day  die, 
and  that  being  now  so  far  on  his  way,  he  would 
save  himself  the  labour  of  beginning  again  an- 
other time.  This  man  having  discovert  death 
at  leisure,  was  not  only  not  discouraged  at  the 
approach  of  it,  but  provoked  it ;  for  l^ing  satis* 
fied  that  he  had  engaged  in  the  combat,  he 
considered  it  as  a  piece  of  bravery,  and  that  he 
was  obliged  in  honour  to  see  the  end.  'Tis  far 
beyond  not  fearing  death  to  taste  and  relish  it. 

The  story  of  the  ]>hilosopher  Cleantlies  is  very 
like  tiiis:  he  had  his  gums  swollen  and  rotten ; 
his  physicians  advised  him  to  great  abstinence ; 
having  fasted  two  days,  he  was  so  much  better 
that  they  pronounced  him  cured,  and  permitted 
him  to  his  ordinary  course  of  diet ;  he,  on  the 
contrary,  already  tasting  some  sweetness  in  this 
fiiintnesB  of  his,  would  not  be  persuaded  to  go 
back,  but  resolved  to  proceed,  and  to  finish 
what  he  had  so  far  advanced  in.^ 

Tullios  Marcellinus,  a  young  man  of  Rome, 
having  a  mind  to  anticipate  the  hour  of  his 
destiny,  to  be  rid  of  a  disease  that  was  more 
trouble  to  him  than  he  was  willing  to  endure, 
though  his  physician  assured  him  of  a  certain, 
tliough  not  sudden,  cure,  called  a  council  of  his 
-  friends  to  consult  about  it ;  **  of  whom  some,'* 
says  Seneca,  '^gave  him  the  counsel  which,  out 
of  unmanliness,  they  would  have  taken  them- 
selves; others,  out  of  flattery,  such  as  they 
thought  he  would  best  like:  out  a  Stoic  said 
thus  to  him :  *  Do  not  concern  thyself,  Marcel- 
linus, as  if  thou  didst  deliberate  of  a  thing  of 
importance;  *tis  no  j^eat  matter  to  live;  thy 
servants  and  beasts  live ;  but  it  is  a  great  thing 
to  die  handsomely,  wisely,  and  fifmly.  Do  but 
think  how  lon^  thou  hast  done  the  same  thing, 
eat,  drink,  and  sleep,  drink,  sleep,  and  eat;  we 
incessantly  wheel  in  the  same  circle.  Not  only 
ill  and  insupportable  accidents,  but  even  the 
satic^  of  living  inclines  a  man  to  desire  to 
die.*  Marcellinus  did  not  stand  in  need  of 
a  man  to  advise,  but  of  a  man  to  assist  him; 
his  servants  were  afraid  to  meddle  in  the  busi- 
ness; but  this  philosopher  gave  them  to  under- 
stand that  domestics  are  suspected  only  when 
it  is  in  doubt  whether  the  death  of  the  master 
was  voluntary  or  no;  besides  that  it  would 


1  Uiertloa,  <«  viti, 
B  Horat.  4s  Art.  Pott 
,MfUUVI. 


be  of  as  ill  example  to  hinder  him  as  to  kill 
him;  forasmuch  as 

laritmii  qui  tervat,  idem  fadt  ooddenti;* 

•'  Wbo  makes  a  man  to  live  aealoiit  hii  will 
Am  cruel  ia  aa  thou(b  be  did  liim  kill.** 

Afterwards  he  told  Marcellinus  that  it  would 
not  be  indecent,  as  the  remains  of  feasts,  when 
we  have  done,  is  given  to  the  servants,  so  life, 
being  ended,  to  distribute  something  to  those 
who  have  been  our  assistants.  Now  Marcel- 
linus was  of  a  free  and  liberal  spirit,  be  there- 
fore divided  a  certain  sum  of  money  amongst 
his  attendants  and  comforted  them.  As  to  the 
rest,  he  had  no  need  of  steel  nor  of  blood.  He 
was  resolved  to  go  out  of  this  life,  and  not  to 
run  out  of  it ;  not  to  escape  from  death,  but  to 
essay  it.  And  to  give  himself  leisure  to  trifle 
with  it,  having  forsaken  all  kind  of  nourish- 
ment, the  Uiird  day  fbllowinfi;,  after  having 
caused  himself  to  be  sprinkled  with  warm 
water,  he  went  off  faintingly  and  by  degrees, 
and  not  without  some  kind  of  pleasure,  as  he 
himself  declared.^  In  earliest,  such  as  have 
been  acquainted  with  these  faintings,  proceeding 
from  weakness,  say  that  they  are  therein  sen- 
sible of  no  manner  of  pain,  but  rather  feel  a 
kind  of  delight,  as  in  a  passage  to  sleep  and 
rest    These  are  studied  and  digested  deatha 

But  to  the  end  that  Cato  only  may  furnish 
out  the  whole  example  of  virtue,  it  seems  as  if 
his  good  destiny  had  weakened  the  hand  with 
which  he  gave  himself  the  blow,  seeinsf  ho  had 
the  leisure  to  confront  and  grapple  with  death, 
reinforcing  his  courage  in  the  greatest  danger, 
instead  of  letting  it  go  less.  And  if  1  had  l^n 
to  represent  him  in  his  supreme  station,  I  should 
have  done  it  in  the  posture  of  tearing  out  his 
bloody  bowels,  rather  than  with  his  sword  in 
his  hand,  as  did  the  statuaries  of  his  time ;  for 
this  second  murder  was  much  more  furious  than 
the  firsL 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

THAT  THE  BnMD  HINDfRS  ITSELF. 

'Tis  a  pleasant  imagination  to  fancy  a  mind 
exactly  balanced  betwixt  two  equal  desires;  for 
doubtless  it  can  never  pitch  upon  either,  foras- 
much as  the  choice  and  application  would 
manifest  an  inequality  of  esteem ;  and  were  we 
set  between  the  bottle  and  the  ham  with  an 
equal  appetite  to  drink  and  eat,  there  would 
doubtless  be  no  remedy,  but  we  must  die  for 
thirst  and  hunger.*  To  provide  agamst  this 
inconvenience,  the  Stoics,*  when  they  were  asked 
whence  the  election  in  our  soul  between  two 
indiflbrent  things  proceeds,  and  what  makes  us, 


«  See  Bayle'a  Dietionaiy,  article  BnrUan, 

•  Phitaicm  OmtrmtMmt  ^  Ha  SMe  PMIiMpAan. 
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oat  of  a  great  namber  of  crowns,  rather  take 
one  than  another,  there  being  no  reason  to  m- 
cline  us  to  such  a  preference,  make  answer  that 
this  movement  of  the  soul  is  extraordinary  and 
irrej^ular;  that  it  enters  into  us  by  a  strange, 
accidental*  and  fortuitous  impulse.  It  might 
rather,  methinks,  be  said  that  nothincf  presents 
itself  to  us  wherein  there  is  not  some  difference, 
how  little  soever ;  and  that,  either  by  the  sight 
or  touch,  there  is  alwavs  some  choice,  that, 
though  it  be  imperceptibly,  tempts  and  attracts 
us  in  like  manner.  Whoever  shall  suppose  a 
packthread  equalljr  strong  throughout,  it  is 
utterly  impossible  it  should  break ;  for  where 
will  you  have  the  breaking  to  begin?  And  that 
it  should  break  altogether  is  not  in  nature. 
Whoever  also  should  hereunto  join  the  geome- 
trical propositions,  that  by  the  certainty  of  their 
demonstrations  conclude  the  contained  to  be 
greater  than  the  containing,  the  centre  as  great 
as  its  circumference,  and  that  find  out  two  lines 
incessantly  approaching  each  other,  and  that 
yet  can  never  meet,  and  the  philosopher's  stone, 
and  the  quadrature  of  the  circle,  where  the 
reason  and  efiect  are  so  opposite,  might  per- 
adventure  find  some  argument  to  second  this 
bold  saying  of  Pliny,'  l^um  eertum  nihU  esse 
certi,  et  homine  nihU  mtserius  aut  superbius : 
**  This  is  only  certain,  there  is  nothing  certain, 
and  that  nothing  is  more  miserable  or  more 
proud  than  man.'* 


CHAPTER  XV. 

THAT    OUR    DESIRES    ARE    AUGMENTED    BT 
DIFFICULTIES. 

There  is  no  reason  that  has  not  its  contra- 
ry, say  the  wisest  philosophers.  I  was  rumi- 
nating on  the  excellent  saying  one  of  the 
ancients  alleges  for  the  contempt  of  life:  "No 
good  can  bring  pleasure,  but  that  for  the  loss  of 
which  we  are  before-hand  prepared ;"  '  In  sequo 
est  dolor  amissa  ret,  et  timor  amittenda;* 
«*  The  grief  of  losing  a  .thing,  and  the  fear  of 
losing  it,  are  equal  r  meaning  by  that  that  the 
fruition  of  lifo  cannot  be  truly  pleasant  to  us  if 
we  are  in  fear  of  losing  it  It  miffht,  however, 
be  said,  on  the  contrarv,  that  we  nug  and  em- 
brace this  good  so  much  the  more  tenderly,  and 
with  GO  much  greater  afiection,  by  how  much 
we  see  it  the  less  assured,  and  fear  to  have  it 
taken  from  us;  for  as  it  is  evident  that  fire 
bums  with  greater  fury  when  cold  comes  lo  mix 


1  Abc  m»t  li.  7. 

•  Seneca.  EpiU.  4. 

•  U.  Epin.  W. 

•  Ovid,  jtvur.  ii.  19.  S7. 

•  Seneca.  tU  Btntf.  vii.  9. 

•  Martial,  iv.  37. 

T  Plaurcb,  £4f*  tf  iMeurgtu,  U. 

•  Horace.  Epod.  xi.  9. 

•  Plutarch.  L^ft  </  PoMp«y,  L 


with  it,  so  our  wills  are  more  obstinate  by  being 
opposed: 

Si  Dunqoam  Danaen  habaifaet  abenea  torris, 
Non  eaeet  Danae  de  Jove  Acta  parsna.* 

•*  A  brazen  tower  if  Denae  had  not  had. 
She  ne'er  by  Jove  had  been  a  mother  made  ;** 

and  that  there  is  nothings  naturally  so  contrarr 
to  our  taste  as  satiety  which  proceeds  from  faci- 
lity; nor  any  thing  that  so  much  whets  it  as 
rarity  and  di'fficulty :  Omnium  rerum  volvpiag 
ipso,  quo  debet  fugare,  periculo  cresril*  "The 
pleasure  of  all  things  increases  by  the  same 
danger  that  should  deter  it" 

Galla,  nega ;  latiatur  amor,  nisi  gaadla  torqueoL*        | 

**GaUa,  deny;  be  not  too  easily  gain'd; 
For  love  will  glut  with  joyi  too  soon  obtaia'd." 

To  keep  love  in  breath,  Lycurgus  made  a  ' 
decree  that  the  married  people  of  I^cedemonia 
should  never  enioy  one  another  but  by  stealth ; 
and  that  it  should  be  as  great  a  shame  for  them 
to  be  taken  in  bed  together  as  if  committing 
with  others.^  The  d  ifficulty  of  assignatkms,  the 
danger  of  surprise,  the  shame  of  the  morning, 

Et  languor,  et  eilentium 

et  latere  petitua  imo  tpiritue^ 

**  The  languor,  silence,  and  the  deep-fbtch*d  sighs.** 

these  are  what  give  the  haat-ga^  to  the  sauce. 
How  many  sporty  very  wantonly  pleasant, 
arise  from  the  cleanly  and  modest  way  of 
speaking  of  the  works  of  love  ?  Even  pleasure 
itself  would  be  heightened  with  pain;  it  is 
much  sweeter  when  it  smarts  and  has  tiie  skin 
rippled.  The  courtezan  Flora  said  she  never 
lay  with  Pompey,  but  she  made  him  wear  the 
marks  of  her  teeth.' 

Quod  petiere,  prf>mnnt  arctS,  faciantque  dolorem 
Corporis,  ct  dentes  inlidunt  scpe  labellis  . . , 
Et  stimuli  subsunt,  qui  instifrant  mere  id  tpsum 
Quodcunque  est.  rabies  undc  ilte  germina  surguoL** 

*•  What  they  desired  they  hurt,  and,  *roidst  the  bliss. 
Raise  pain ;  and  often,  with  a  furious  kias. 
They  wound  the  balmy  lips. 
But  still  some  sting  remains,  some  fierce  desire. 
TO  hurt  whatever  *twas  that  rais'd  the  fire." 

And  so  it  is  in  every  thing :  difllculty  gives  all 
things  their  estimation.  The  people  of  the 
Marches  of  Ancona"  more  cheerfully  make  their 
vows  to  St.  James,"  and  those  of  Galicia  to  our 
Lady  of  Loretta  They  make  wonderful  fuss 
at  Liege  **  about  the  Ixiths  of  Lucca ;  and  in 
Tuscany  about  those  of  Aspa;  there  arc  few 
Romans  seen  in  the  fencing-schools  of  Rome, 
which  are  full  of  French.  The  great  Cato  also, 
as  well  as  we,  nauseated  his  wife  '^  while  she  was 


u  In  luly.  where  is  the  celebrated  shrine  of  oar  Lady  of 
Loretto. 

»  St  Jam«»s  of  Gompostella,  in  Galicia. 

^  Near  which  are  tlie  baths  of  Spa,  which  Montaigme 
calls  Jlspa, 

i«  Marcia.  daughter  of  Marcius  PbiJippas.  whom  the  gnat 
Cato  lent  to  his  Mend  Hortensius.  See  Plutarch.  Ujft  ^ 
Osts  qf  Utica,  who,  however,  does  not  say  that  Cato  longed 
for  his  wifie  when  his  Oiend  lived,  but  merely  that  be  took 
her  back  when  Hortenaiua  died. 
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bis,  and  loosed  ibr  her  when  in  the  poflsession 
of  another.  I  was  &in  to  turn  out  an  old  stallion 
into  the  paddock,  being  he  was  vicious  and  not 
to  be  governed  when  he  smelt  a  mare ;  the  &ci- 
lity  presently  sated  him,  as  towards  his  own ; 
but  towards  strange  marcs,  and  the  first  that 
passed  by  the  pale  of  his  pasture,  he  would 
again  fall  to  his  importunate  neigh ings  and  his 
furious  heats,  as  before.  Our  appetite  contemns 
and  passes  by  what  it  has  in  possession,  to  run 
after  that  it  has  not: 

Tranffvolat  in  medio  posiu,  ot  fli{neDtia  captat.> 

'*Tlioa  •onrn*8t  the  girl  tbou  may'iit  with  ease  enjoy; 
And  courtest  tboae  who're  difficult  and  coy.** 

I  To  forbid  us  any  thing,  is  to  make  us  have  a 
;  mind  to  it: 

Nifi  tn  serrare  paellam 
lacipis,  iocipiet  desinere  ene  xnea  :* 

'  If  tboQ  no  better  guard'st  that  girl  of  ifajDe, 
She'U  looo  begin  to  be  no  longer  mine  :*' 

to  give  it  wholly  up  to  us  is  to  beget  in  us 
conteinpt  Want  and  abundance  &u  into  the 
same  inconvenience : 

TiU  qttod  raperest,  mihi  qood  deeit,  dolet* 

"Tby  raperfluities  do  trouble  tbe<'. 
And  what  1  want  and  pant  for  troublea  me.** 

Desire  and  fruition  equally  afflict  us.  The 
rigours  of  mistresses  are  troublesome,  but  ^- 
cility,  to  say  truth,  is  still  more  so;  forosmuch 
as  discontent  and  anger,  springing  from  the 
esteem  we  have  of  the  thing  desired,  heat  and 
actuate  love;  but  satiety  begets  disgust;  'tis  a 
Uoot,  dull,  stupid,  tired,  and  slothful  passion. 

8i  qua  volet  regnare  diu,  eontemnat  amantem.4 

Gontemnite,  amantes : 
8ie  hodie  veniet,  si  qua  negavit  heri.* 

**The  ladj  that  would  keep  her  loyer  itill. 
If  ihe  be  wite.  will  sometimes  use  him  ill. 
And  ilie  same  policy  with  men  will  do. 
If  they  Bomeiiroee  do  slight  their  ladies  too ; 
By  which  means  she  that  yesterday  said  Nay 
Will  come  and  offer  up  herself  to-day.** 

Why  did  Poppea  invent  the  use  of  a  mask  to 
bide  the  beauties  of  her  face,  but  to  enhance 
tiiem  to  her  lovers  1»  Why  have  they  veiled, 
even  below  the  heels,  those  beauties  that  every 
one  of  them  desires  to  show,  and  that  every  one 
of  us  desires  to  seel  Why  do  they  cover,  with 
so  many  hindrances  one  over  another,  the  parts 
where  our  desires  and  their  own  have  their 
principal  seati  And  to  what  serve  those  great 
bastions  of  fiirthingales,  with  which  our  ladies 
fi>rtify  their  haunches,  but  to  allure  our  appetite 
^  to  draw  us  on  to  them,  by  removing  them 
aitber  from  ttsi 

Et  fligit  ad  saUeM.  at  m  euplt  ante  Tideri-T 

**  Aod  to  the  osiers  fliea  herself  to  hide, 
BiA  doth  desire  to  have  her  flight  descried.** 


;Ovid.A«*r.il.l9,47. 
*Ond,wtaisr.u.l9,31. 
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lateidam  tanica  duxit  operto  moram.* 
•*  And  often  with  her  robe  delay*d  my  Joys.** 

To  what  use  serves  the  artifice  of  this  virgin 
modesty,  this  grave  coldness,  this  severe  coun- 
tenance, this  profession  to  be  ignorant  of  things 
that  they  know  better  than  we  who  instruct 
them  in  uiem,  but  to  increase  in  us  the  desire  to 
overcome,  and  with  more  gluttony  subject  to 
our  appetites  all  this  ceremony  and  all  these 
obstacles  ?  For  there  is  not  only  pleasure,  but 
moreover  glory,  to  intoxicate  and  debauch  that 
soft  sweetness  and  that  childish  modesty,  and  to 
reduce  a  cold  and  matron-like  gravity  to  the 
mercy  and  quality  of  our  ardent  desires :  'tis  a 
glory,  say  they,  to  triumph  over  modesty, 
chastity,  and  temperance;  and  whoever  dis- 
suades ladies  from  those  qualities  betrays  both 
them  and  himself  We  should  believe  thatthehr 
hearts  tremble  with  affright,  that  the  veij 
sound  of  our  words  ofiends  the  purity  of  their 
ears,  that  they  hate  us  for  talking  so,  and  only 
yield  to  our  importunity  by  a  compulsive  force, 
lueautv,  all-powerful  as  it  is,  has  not  where- 
withal to  make  itself  relished  without  the  medi- 
ation of  these  little  arts.  Look  at  Italy,  where 
there  is  the  most  and  the  finest  beauty  to  be 
sold,  how  it  is  nevertheless  necessitated  to  have 
recourse  to  other  means  and  other  artifices  to 
render  itself  charming ;  and  in  truth,  whatever 
it  may  do,  bemg  venal  and  public,  it  remains 
feeble  and  languishing  in  itself;  even  as  in 
virtue  itself,  of  two  like  effects,  we  notwith- 
standing look  upon  that  as  the  best  and  most 
worthy  wherein  the  most  trouble  and  hazard  is 
proposed. 

Tis  an  eflect  of  the  divine  Providence  to  ^ 

suffer  his  holy  church  to  be  af>  -, 

flicted,  as  we  see  it,  with  so  many  S5hs?^.!lt     • 

'       J  .       ,|^     ,      ^.  .        '    rets  ma  cnurcn 
storms  and  troubles,  by  this  op-   to  be  harassed. 

position  to  rouse  pious  souls,  and 
to  awaken  them  from  that  drowsy  lethargy  where- 
into,  by  so  long  tranquillity,  they  had  been  im- 
merged.  If  we  should  lay  the  loss  we  have 
sustained  in  the  number  of  those  who  have  gone 
astray,  in  the  balance  against  the  benefit  we 
have  had  by  being  again  put  in  breath,  and  by 
having  our  zeal  and  force  resuscitated  bv  reason 
of  this  opposition,  I  know  not  whether  the 
utility  would  not  surmount  the  damage. 

We  have  thought  to  tie  the  nuptial  knot  of 
our  marriages  more  fast  and  firm, 
for  having  taken  away  all  means  Whether  the 
of  dissolvmff  it;  but  the  knot  of  Sn5e?^ihS 
the  will  and  affection  is  so  much  firmer  by  ta- 
the  more  slackened  and  made  Jjeans^f^il* 
loose  by  how  much  that  of  con-  solving  it. 
straint  is  drawn  closer  together ; 
and  on  the  contrary,  that  which  kept  the  mar- 
riages at  Rome  so  long  in  honour  and  inviolate, 
was  the  liberty  every  one  that  would  had  to 


•  Propert.  ii.  14, 19. 

>  Tacitus,  Jiniuil.  zil.  45. 
1  Virg.  Eekg.  iii.  65b 

•  Propert  ii^U.«. 
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break  them.  They  kept  their  wives  the  better, 
because  they  migfht  Dart  with  them  if  they 
would ;  and  in  the  full  liberty  of  divorces  they 
lived  five  hundred  years  and  more  before  any 
one  made  use  on't^ 

Quod  licet,  ingratum  eat ;  quod  non  licet,  acriiu  oriL* 

"  What's  nree  to  us  to  do  we  Blight, 
What  is  forbidden  whets  the  appetite.** 

We  might  here  introduce  the  opinion  of  an 
ancient  on  this  occasion,  that  executions  rather 
whet  than  dull  the  edge  of  vices ;  that  they  do 
iK>t  beget  the  care  of  doing  well,  that  being  the 
work  of  reason  and  discipline ;  but  only  a  care 
not  to  be  taken  in  doing  ill : 

Latios  excisie  peetis  contagia  serpunt :  * 

''The  plague-floro,  being  lanc'd,  th*  infection  spreads:** 

I  do  not  know  that  this  is  true;  but  this  I  ex- 
perimentally know,  that  never  civil  government 
was  by  that  means  reformed  :  the  order  and  re- 
gulation of  manners  depend  upon  some  other 
expedient 

The  Greek  histories*  make  mention  of  the 

Argippians,  neighbours  to  Scythia,  who  live 

without  either  rod  or  stick  of 

toJSHvldwn-    offence;    that  not  only  no  one 

tentediyand        attempts    to    attack    them,   but 

necurehr  with-  whoever  can  fly  thither  is  safe, 
oiu  oftnsiire        ^y    ^^^^   ^^    jjj^j^   ^j^^g   ^^j 

sanctity  of  life,  and  no  one  is 
80  bold  as  there  to  lay  hands  upon  them; 
and  they  have  applications  made  to  them  to 
determine  the  controversies  that  arise  betwixt 
men  of  other  countries.  There  is  a  certain 
nation,  where  the  enclosures  of  gardens  and 
fields  they  would  preserve  is  made  only  of  a 
string  of  cotton-yarn,  and,  so  fenced,  is  more 
firm  and  secure  than  our  hedges  and  ditches : 
Furem  signata  sollidtant  -  -  -  Aperta  afftac- 
tortus  prcBterit:*  "Things  sealed  up  invite  a 
thief.     House-breakers  pass  by  open  aoors." 

Peradventure  the  fiicility  of  entering  my 
house,  amongst  other  things,  has  been  a  means 
to  preserve  it  from  the  violence  of  our  civil 
wars;  defence  allures  an  enemy,  and  mistrust 
provokes  him.  I  enervated  the  soldiers'  design 
oy  depriving  the  exploit  of  danger,  and  all 
matter  of  military  glory,  which  is  wont  to 
serve  them  for  ])retence  and  excuse.  What- 
ever is  bravely  is  ever  honourably  done,  at  a 
time  when  justice  is  dead.    I  render  them  the 

conquest  of  my  house  cowardly 
Montaifme  safb  and  base ;  it  is  never  shut  to  any 
house  dSri*:^""  ^'^^  that  knocks.  My  gate  has 
the  civil  wars,     no  other  guard  than  a  porter,  and 

that  of  ancient  custom  and  cere- 
mony, who  does  not  so  much  serve  to  defend 
it,  as  to  offer  it  with  more  decency  and  the 
better  grace.  I  have  no  other  guard  or  sentinel 
than  the  stars.    A  gentleman  would  play  the 


1  VaL  Maximiu,  ii.  li  4.  who  layi  Jbs  jbimiretf  and  twmtif 
?airid..AMr.iLl9.3. 


ibol  to  make  a  show  of  defence,  if  he  be  not 
really  in  a  condition  to  defend  himself  He 
that  lies  open  on  one  side  is  every  where  sow 
Our  ancestors  did  not  think  of  building  fit>ntier 
garrisona  The  moans  of  assaulting,  I  mean 
without  battery  or  army,  and  of  surprising 
our  houses,  increase  every  day,  above  all  the 
means  to  guard  them ;  men's  wits  are  generally 
bent  that  way ;  invasion  every  one  is  concerned 
in;  none  but  the  rich  in  defence.  Mine  was 
strong  for  the  time  when  it  was  built;  I  have 
addded  nothing  to  it  of  Umt  kind,  and  should 
fear  that  its  strength  should  turn  against  my- 
self: to  which  we  are  to  consider  that  a  peace* 
able  time  would  require  it  should  be  dismantled. 
There  is  the  danj^er  never  to  be  able  to  regain 
it,  and  it  would  De  very  hard  to  keep  it,  for  in 
intestine  dissensions  your  valet  may  be  of  the 
party  you  fear ;  and  where  religion  is  the  pre- 
text, even  a  man's  nearest  relation  may  be 
distrusted  with  a  colour  of  justice.  The  public 
exchequer  will  not  maintain  our  domestic  sar^ 
risons;  it  would  be  exhausted:  we  ourselves 
have  not  means  to  do  it  without  ruin,  or,  which 
is  more  inconvenient  and  injurious,  without 
ruininff  the  people.  As  to  the  rest,  you  there 
lose  all,  and  even  your  friends  will  be  more 
ready  to  accuse  your  want  of  vigilance  and 
your  improvidence  than  to  pity  you,  and  the 
i^rnorance  and  heedlessness  of  your  profession. 
That  so  many  garrisoned  houses  have  been  lost,' 
whereas  this  of  mine  remains,  makes  me  apt 
to  suspect  that  they  were  only  lost  by  being 
guarded ;  this  gives  an  enemy  both  an  invita- 
tion and  colour  of  reason:  all  defence  shows 
ja  face  of  war.  Let  who  will  come  to  me,  in 
rGod's  name ;  but  I  shall  not  invite  thenru  'Tis 
•retirement  I  have  chosen,  for  my  repose  from 
war.  I  endeavour  to  withdraw  this  corner  from 
the  public  tempest,  as  I  also  do  another  corner 
in  my  soul.  Our  war  may  put  on  what  forms 
it  will,  multiply  and  diversify  itself  into  new 
parties;  for  m'y  own  part,  I  shall  not  budge. 
Amongst  so  many  garrisoned  houses,  I  am  the 
only  person  of  my  condition,  that  I  know  of^ 
who  have  purely  entrusted  mine  to  the  protec- 
tion of  Heaven,  without  removing  either  plate, 
deeds,  or  hangings.  I  will  neither  fear  nor 
save  myself  by  halves.  If  a  full  acknowledg- 
ment can  acquire  the  divine  favour,  it  will  serve 
me  to  the  end:  if  not,  I  have  still  continued 
long  enough  to  render  my  continuance  re* 
markable  and  recordable. — I  have  lived  thirty 
years! 


CHAPTER  XVI. 

OF  GLORT. 

There  is  the  name  and  the  thing :  the  name 
is  a  voice  which  denotes  and  signifies  the  thing; 


s  Rntil.  Ainer.  i.  3B7.  in  refeienoe  to  the  Jewa  and  their 
reliciou. 
4tierod.lv.83.  /     •BenecLJQ^istfiS. 
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the  name  is  no  part  of  the  thiog,  or  of  the  eab- 
8tance ;  *tis  a  foreign  piece  joined  to  the  thing, 
and  witboat  it. 

God,  who  b  all  fulnefls  in  hirosel^  and, the 
height  of  all  perfection,  cannot 
S^Sc^fmJJTS  J?gn>«?t  or  aid  any  thing  to 
ioereued.  bimaelf  Within ;  bat  his  name  may 

be  augmented  and  increased  by 
the  bleaainff  and  praiae  we  attribute  to  his  ex- 
terior works,  which  praise,  seeing  we  cannot 
incorporate  it  in  him,  forasmuch  as  he  can  have 
no  accession  of  good,  we  attribute  it  to  his 
name,  which  is  the  part  out  of  him  that  is 
nearest  to  us ;  thus  is  it  that  to  God  alone  glory 
and  honour  appertain ;  and  there  is  nothing  so 
remote  from  reason  as  that  we  should  go  in 
quest  of  it  for  ourselves;  for  bein^  indigent  and 
necessitous  within,  our  essence  bem^  imperfect, 
anii  having  continual  need  of  mehomtion,  'tis 
to  this  tltat  we  ought  to  employ  all  our  endea- 
vours; we  are  all  hollow  and  empty;  'tis  not 
with  wind  and  voice  that  we  are  to  fill  our- 
selves; we  want  a  more  solid  substance  to  repair 
us;  a  man  starved  with  hunger  would  be  very 
simple  to  seek  rather  to  provide  himself  with 
&  giiy  garment  than  a  good  meal;  we  are  to 
look  after  that  whereof  we  have  most  neod. 
As  we  have  it  in  our  ordinary  prayers,  Gloria 
in  exceUis  Deo^  et  in  terra  pax  hnminibuM:^ 
**Gk)ty  be  to  God  in  the  highest,  and  on  earth 
peace  and  good  will  to  men."  We  are  in  want 
of  beaut V,  health,  wisdom,  virtue,  and  such  like 
essential  qualities;  exterior  ornaments  should 
be  looked  after,  when  we  have  made  provision 
for  necessary  things.  Divinity  treats  amply 
aod  more  p^inenUy  of  this  subject,  but  I  am 
not  much  versed  in  it 

Chrysippus  and  Diogenes^  were  the  first  and 
the  most  constant  authors  of  the  contempt  of 
gloiy,  and  maintained  tliat,  amongst  all  plea- 
sures, thsTO  was  none  more  dangerous,  nor  more 
to  be  avoided,  than  that  which  we  derive  from 
the  approbation  of  others.  And,  in  truth,  ex- 
perience makes  us  sensible  of  many  very  hurtful 
treasons  in  it;  there  is  nothing  tlmt  so  poisons 
princes  as  flattery,  nor  any  thing  whereby 
wicked  men  more  easily  obtain  credit  and 
favour  witli  them ;  nor  panderism  so  ably  and 
usually  made  use  of  to  corrupt  the  chastity  of 
women,  than  to  wheedle  and  entertain  them 
with  their  own  praises;  the  first  cluurm  the 
Syrens  made  use  of  to  allure  Ulysses  was  of 
this  nature: 

**  Noble  UlvMM,  torn  thee  to  thia  side. 
Of  Greece  tJie  greatest  omament  and  pride.*** 

These  philosophers  said  that  all  the  glory  of 
the  world  was  not  worth  an  understanding 
man's  holding  out  his  finger  to  obtain  it:^ 

Gloria  quantaUbet  quid  ent,  ai  gloria  Untiun  est?* 


i8t.Luke.il.  14. 
*CicfTO,^#liia.iii.  17. 

*  Homer*  Odyn«y,  zii.  184. 

*  Cicero,  «t  nfra. 
•ittv«iial.?U.81. 


»  What's  glory  io  the  bigh'st  degree, 
If  BtUl  It  only  glory  be  r 

I  say  for  it  alone,  for  it  oflen  brings  several 
commodities  alcmg  with  it,  for  which  it  may  be 
justly  desired;  it  acquires  us  good-will,  and 
renders  us  less  subject  and  expom  to  the  inju- 
ries and  insults  of  others,  and  the  like,  it  was 
also  one  of  the  principal  doctrines  of  Epicurus ; 
tbr  this  precept  of  his  sect.  Conceal  thy  lifsj 
that  forbids  men  to  encumber  themselves  with 
ofiices  and  public  negotiations,  does  also  neces- 
sarily pre-suppose  a  contempt  of  glory,  which 
is  the  world's  approbation  of  those  actions  we 
produce  in  evidence.  He  that  bids  us  conceal 
ourselves,  and  have  no  other  concern  but  for 
ourselves,  and  that  will  not  have  ua  known  to 
others,  would  much  less  have  us  honoured  and 
glorified;  and  'tis  thus  he  advisee  Idomeneus 
not  in  any  sort  to  regulate  his  actions  by  the 
common  reputation  or  opinion,  except  to  avoid 
the  other  accidental  inconveniences  that  tlie 
contempt  of  men  might  bring  upon  him. 

Those  discourses  are,  in  my  opinion,  very  true 
and  rational ;  but  we  are,  I  know  not  how, 
double  in  ourselves,  which  is  the  cause  that 
what  we  believe  we  do  not  believe,  and  cannot 
disengage  ourselves  from  what  we  condemn. 
Let  us  see  the  last  and  dying  words  of  Epicu- 
rus; they  are  great,  and  worthy  of  such  a 
philosopher,  and  yet  they  carry  some  marks  of 
the  recommendation  of  his  name,  and  of  that 
humour  he  had  decried^by  his  precepts.  Here 
is  a  letter'  that  he  dictated  a  little  before  hia 
last  gasp: 

^Epicurue  to  Hermachtu,  health. 

**  Whilst  I  was  passing  over  the  happiest  and 
last  day  of  my  life,  I  wrote  this,  but  at  the  same 
time  afflicted  with  such  a  pain  in  my  bladder 
and  bowels  that  nothing  can  be  greater ;  but  it 
was  recompensed  with  the  pleasure  the  remem- 
brance of  my  discoveries  and  doctrines  suggested 
to  my  souL  Now,  as  the  affection  thou  hast 
ever  from  thy  infancy  borne  towards  me  and 
philosophy  requires,  take  upon  thee  the  protec- 
tion of  Metrodorus's  children." 

This  is  the  letter:  and  that  which  makes  me 
interpret  that  the  pleasure  he  says  he  had  in  his 
soul,  concerning  his  discoveries,  has  some  refe- 
rence to  the  reputation  he  hoped  for  afler  his 
death,  is  the  manner  of  his  will,  in  which  he 
gives  order,  ^  That  Amynomachus  and  Timo- 
crates,  his  heirs,  should  every  January  defray, 
for  the  celebration  of  his  birth-day,  the  expense 
that  Hermachus  should  appoint;  and  also  the 
expense  that  should  be  made  the  twentieth  of 
every  moon,  in  entertaining  the  philosophers, 
his  friends,  who  should  assemble  in  honour  of 
the  memory  of  him  and  Metrodorua**^ 


•  Cioero.  ib  ^Uitf .  if. ».  In  Laertius,  I4f$  ^  2>ie«nis, 
thia  letter  is  mentioned  as  being  addressed  to  Idomeneos  — 
ViUoison  (jfiMe.  Ormc.  torn  ii.  p.  150.)  and  Viaconti  (/crae- 
rrap.  Orme.  torn  i.  p.  SIO)  have  shown  that  the  same  ahoold 
M  written  Btrmarekiu. 

f  Cicero,  is  Am*.  U.U. 
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Carneades  was  head  of  the  contrary  opinioD ; 

and  maintained  that  glory  was  to 
for  ifiS?  ^  desired  for  itself;  even  as  we 

embrace  our  posthumes  for  them- 
selves, having  no  knowledge  or  enjoyment  of 
them.  This  opinion  has  not  failed  to  be  more 
universally  followed,  as  those  commonly  are 
that  are  most  suitable  to  our  inclinations.  Aris- 
totle gives  it  the  first  place  amongst  external 
ffoods;  "avoid  as  two  extreme  vices,  immo- 
aeration,  either  in  seeking  or  evading  it*'*  I 
believe,  if  we  had  the  books  Cicero  wrote  upon 
this  subject,  we  should  have  fine  harangues 
about  it;  for  he  was  so  madly  possessed  with 

this  passion,  that  if  he  had  dared, 
STuoTof  I  .""ink  he  could  willingly  have 
glory.  fallen  mto  the  excess  that  others 

did,  that  virtue  itself  was  not  to 
be  coveted  but  upon  the  account  of  the  honour 
that  always  attends  it: 

Paulum  erpults  distal  inertis 
Celata  virtus:* 

"  For  hidden  virtue's  much  the  same  as  none  :"* 

which  is  an  opinion  so  false  that  I  am  vexed  it 
could  ever  enter  into  the  understanding  of  a 
man  that  was  honoured  with  the  name  of  a 
philosopher. 

If  this  were  true,  men  need  not  be  virtuous 
but  in  public;  and  should  be  no  further  con- 
cerned to  keep  the  operations  of  the  soul,  which 
is  the  true  seat  of  virtue,  regular  and  in  order, 
than  as  they  were  to  arrive  at  the  knowledge  of 
others.  Is  there  no  more  in  it  than  but  only 
slily  and  with  circumspection  to  do  illl  "If 
thou  knowest,'*  says  Carn^es,^  "  of  a  serpent 
lurking  in  a  place,  where,  without  suspicion,  a 
person  is  going  to  sit  down,  by  whose  death 
thou  expectest  an  advantage,  thou  dost  ill  if 
thou  dost  not  give  him  caution  of  his  danger ; 
and  so  much  the  more  because  the  action  is  to 
be  known  by  none  but  thyself."  If  we  do  not 
take  up  ouraelves  a  rule  of  well-doing,  if  impu- 
nity passes  with  us  for  justice,  to  how  many 
sorts  of  wickedness  shall  we  every  day  abandon 
ourselves  1  I  do  not  find  what  Sextus  Peduceus 
did,  in  faithfully  restoring  the  treasure  that 
C.  Plotius  had  committed  to  his  sole  secrecy 
and  trust,*  a  things  that  I  have  often  done  my- 
self, so  commendable,  as  I  should  think  it  an 
execrable  baseness  to  have  done  otherwise :  and 
I  hold  it  of  good  use  in  our  days  to  introduce 
the  example  of  P.  SextiliiisRufus,  whom  Cicero* 
accuses  to  have  entered  upon  an  inheritance 
contrary  to  his  conscience,  not  only  not  against 
law,  but  even  by  the  determination  of  the  laws 
themselves;  and  M.  Crassus  and  Q.  Horten- 
sius,*  who,  by  reason  of  their  authority  and 
power,  having  been  called  in  by  a  stranger  to 


share  in  the  succession  of  a  forged  will,  that  so 
he  might  secure  his  own  part,  satisfied  them- 
selves with  havinff  no  hand  in  the  forgery,  and 
refused  not  to  make  their  advantage  and  to 
come  in  for  a  share;  secure  enough  if  they 
could  shroud  themselves  from  accusations,  wit- 
nesses, and  the  laws:  Meminerint  Deum  se 
habere  testem^  id  est  {ut  ego  arbitror)  mentem 
suam.*  "  Let  them  consider  they  have  God  to 
witness,  that  is  (as  I  interpret  it)  their  own 
consciences." 

Virtue  is  a  very  vain  and  frivolous  thing  if 
it  derives  its  recommendation  from  glory:  'tis 
to  no  purpose  that  we  endeavour 
to  give  it  a  station  by  itself  and  J^*'J"?ri^iJ 
separate  it  from  fortune ;  for  what  thinz  if  it  de- 
is  more  accidental  than  reputa-  "v««  •"  7^ 
tioni  Profectofartunaijiomni  ^TgYo?? 
re  dominatur  :  ea  res  cunctas  ex 
lUfidine  magis  quam  ex  vero  celebrate  obacu* 
ratque}  "Fortune  rules  in  all  things,  and 
advances  and  depresses  things  more  out  of  her 
own  will  than  right  and  justice."  So  to  order 
it  that  actions  may  be  known  and  seen  is  purely 
the  work  of  fortune;  'tis  chance  that  helps  us 
to  glory,  according  to  its  own  temerity.  I  have 
oflen  seen  her  go  along  before  merit,  and  very 
much  exceed  it  He  that  first  likened  glory  to 
a  sli%dow  did  better  than  he  was  aware  of: 
they  are  both  of  them  things  excellently  \'ain : 
glory,  also,  like  a  shadow,  goes  sometimes  be- 
fore the  body,  and  sometimes  in  length  infinitely 
exceeds  it  They  that  instruct  gentjemen  only 
to  employ  their  valour  for  the  obtaining  of 
honour,  quasi  non  sit  honestum  quod  no6i7t- 
tatum  non  sit;^  "as  though  it  were  not  a 
virtue  unless  ennobled ;"  what  do  they  intend 
by  that  but  to  instruct  them  never  to  hazard 
themselves  if  they  are  not  seen,  and  to  observe 
well  if  there  be  witnesses  present  who  may 
carry  news  of  their  valour:  whereas  a  thou- 
sand occasions  of  well-doing  present  themselves 
when  we  cannot  be  taken  notice  of.  How 
many  brave  actions  are  buried  in  the  crowd  of 
a  battle?  Whoever  shall  take  upon  him  to 
notice  another's  behaviour  in  such  a  confusion 
is  not  very  busy  himself,  and  the  testimony  he 
shall  give  of  his  companion's  deportment  will  be 
evidence  against  himself.  Vera  et  sapiens  animi 
magnitudo^  honestum  illud,  quod  maxime  «a- 
turam  sequitur,  infactis  positum,  non  infrloria 
judicat,^^  "  True  and  wise  magnanimity  judges 
that  the  bravery  which  most  follows  nature 
more  consists  in  action  than  glory." 

All  the  glory  that  I  pretend  to  derive  from 
my  life  is  that  I  have  lived  in  quiet :  in  quiet, 
not  according  to  Metrodorus,  or  Arcesilaus,  or 
Aristippus,  but  according  to  myself.  For  seeing 
philosophy  has  not  been  able  to  find  out  any 


X  Cicero,  de  Pinib.  iii.  17. 

•  Marals,  ii.  7. 

a  Ilpr.  Od.  iv.  9.  99. 

'*  Cicero,  d«  FUUb.  ii.  IB. 

•  Id.  ib. 

•  id.  U.  17. 


T  acero,  i4  Qfic  iii.  1& 

*  Id.  ib,  10. 

•  Sallust,  Bea.  Catil.  t.  & 
10  Cicero,  tU  sufru,  i.  4. 

»  Id.  ib.  19. 
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in  common,  let 


way  to  tranquillity  that  ia  go( 
every  one  seek  it  for  himsdf. 

To  what  do  Cesar  and  Alexander  owo  the 
infinite  grandeur  of  their  renown  but  to  fbr^ 
tune?  How  many  men  has  she  eztinfuished 
in  the  beginning  of  their  progress,  of  whom  we 
have  no  knowledge,  who  brought  as  much 
courage  to  the  work  as  they,  ii  their  adverse 
bap  bad  not  stopped  them  short  in  the  first  sally 
of  their  arms  ?  Amongst  so  many  and  so  great 
dancers,  I  do  not  remember  I  have  any  where 
read  that  Cssar  was  ever  wounded :  a  thou- 
sand have  fallen  in  less  dangers  than  the  least 
of  those  he  went  through.  A  great  many  brave 
actions  must  be  expected  to  be  performed  with- 
out witness,  and  so, lost,  before  one  turns  to 
account :  a  man  is  not  always  on  the  top  of  a 
breach,  or  at  the  head  of  an  army,  in  the  sight  of 
his  general,  as  upon  a  scaflbid ;  a  man  is  often 
Surprised  betwixt  the  hed^e  and  the  ditch ;  he 
must  run  the  hazard  of  his  life  acfainst  a  hen- 
roost, he  must  dislodge  four  rascally  musketeers 
from  a  bam ;  be  must  prick  out  single  from  his 
party  and  alone  make  some  attempt,  according 
as  necessity  will  have  it  And  whoever  will  ol> 
serve  will,  I  believe,  find  it  experimentally  true 
that  occasions^f  the  least  lustre  are  ever  the  most 
dangerous;  and  that  in  the  wars  of  our  own 
times  there  have  more  brave  men  been  lost  in 
a&irs  of  little  moment,  and  in  the  dispute 
about  some  little  paltry  tort,  than  in  places  of 
greater  importance,  and  where  their  valour 
might  have  been  more  honoumbly  employed. 

Who  thinks  death  unworthy  of  him  if  it  be 
not  on  some  signal  occasion,  instead  of  illustra- 
ting his  death  doth  wilfully  obscure  his  life, 
BUTOring  in  the  mean  time  many  very  just  occa- 
sions of  hazarding  himself  to  slip  out  of  his 
hands ;  and  every  just  one  is  illustrious  enough, 
every  man's  conscience  being  a  sufficient  trum- 
pet to  him:  Gloria  nostra  est  testimonium 
conscientix  noslrm.^  *'For  our  rejoicing  is 
this,  the  testimony  of  our  conscience.  Who  is 
only  a  good  man  that  others  may  know  it,^  and 
that  he  may  be  the  better  esteemed  when  'tis 
known;  who  will  not  do  well  but  upon  con- 
dition that  his  virtue  may  be  known  to  men, 
is  one  from  whom  much  service  is  not  to  be 
expected. 

Crodo  cbe  '1  rmto  di  quel  ▼erno,  com 
Facetue  de)n>«  di  tenerne  conto; 
Ma  ftir  vin  da  quel  tempo  §i  nanooaa, 
Cbo  Don  ^  colpa  mia  •'  or  non  )e  oonto : 
Perche  Orlando  a  far  V  opre  virtuote. 
Piu  ch'  a  narrarle  pol,  lempre  era  pronto; 
Ne  inai  fu  alcuno  de*  luoi  fiiui  espre«o, 
Be  non  quando  ebbe  i  tottiuioiii  appreaso.* 

■*  Tlie  re»t  o*  th'  winter,  1  believe,  wan  fpent 
In  action§  worthy  of  eternal  fame ; 

Which  hitherto  are  in  toch  daricneee  pent 
That  if  1  name  tbom  not  I'm  not  to  blame : 

Orlando's  noble  mind  being  ftill  more  bent 
To  do  freat  acta  than  boaat  him  of  the  aame : 

Bo  that  no  deeda  of  hia  were  ever  Icnown 

But  thoao  that  luckily  bad  lookera-on.** 


A  roan  should  go  to  the  wars  upon  the  account 
of  duty,  and  expect  the  recompense  that  never 
&ils  brave  and  worthy  actions,  how  private 
and  *  concealed  soever,  nor  even  to  virtuous 
thoughts;  'tis  a  satisfaction  that  a  well-disposed 
conscience  receives  in  itself  at  doing  well.  A 
man  must  be  valiant  for  himself,  and  upon  the 
account  of  the  advantage  it  is  to  him,  to  have  his 
courage  seated  in  a  sure  and  secure  place  against 
the  assaults  of  fortune : 

Virtua,  repuliv  neeeia  aoididn, 

lutaminatis  Ajiget  honoribiis; 

Nee  tumit,  aut  ponit  tecurea 
Arbitrio  popularia  aura.* 

**  Virtue  that  ne*er  repulse  admits. 
In  taintless  honour  glorious  site; 
Nor  takes,  or  leaveth  dignities 
At  the  mere  noise  of  vulgar  criea.^ 

It  is  not  for  show  that  the  soul  is  to  play  its 
part,  but  for  ourselves  within,  where  no  eyes 
can  see  but  our  own :  there  she  defends  U9 
from  the  fear  of  death,  of  pain,  and  shame 
itself;  slie  there  arms  us  against  the  loss  of  our 
children,  friends,  and  fortune;  and  when  o|>> 
portunity  presents  itself,  she  leads  us  on  to  the 
nazards  of  war,  non  emotumento  aliquo^  sed 
ipsius  honestatis  decore  f^  '^not  for  any  profit 
or  advantage,  but  for  tlie  honour  of  virtue ;"  a 
much  greater  advantage,  and  more  worthy  to 
be  coveted  and  hoped  for  than  honour  and 
^lory,  which  are  nothing  but  a  &vourable 
judgment  given  of  us. 

A  dozen  men  inust  be  culled  out  of  a  whole 
nation  to  judge  of  an  acre  of 
land ;  and  the  judgment  of  our 
inclinations  and  actions,  the  hard- 
est and  most  important  thing  that 
is,  we  refer  to  the  voice  and  de- 
termination of  the  rabble,  the  mother  of  igno- 
rance, injustice,  and  inconstancy.  Is  it  reason- 
able that  the  life  of  a  wise  man  should  depend 
upon  the  judgment  of  fooli>1  An  quidquam 
sttUtius,  quam,  quoi  singulos  contemnas^  eos 
aliquid  putare  esse  universos?^  "  Can  anything 
be  more  foolish  than  to  thmk  that  those  you 
despise  singly  can  be  any  other  than  despicable 
when  join^  together  1"  He  that  makes  it  his 
business  to  please  them  will  never  have  done ; 
'tis  a  mark  that  never  is  to  be  reached  or  hit : 
^Hl  tarn  inestimalnle  est,  quam  animi  mtdtUu- 
dinis.^  «*  Nothing  is  so  uncertain  as  the  minds 
of  the  multitude.''^  Demetrius^  pleasantly  said, 
of  the  voice  of  the  people,  that  he  made  no 
more  account  of  that  which  came  from  above 
than  of  that  which  came  from  below.  Cicero 
says  more :  Ego  hoc  judico,  si  quando  turpe 
non  sit,  tamen  non  esse  non  turpe,  tmum  ia  d 
muUitudine  Inudetur.^  **  I  am  of  opinion  that, 
though  a  thing  be  not  foul  in  itself,  vet  it 
cannot  but  become  so  when  commended  by  the 
multitude."  No  art,  no  activity  of  wit,  OifM 
conduct  our  steps  so  as  to  follow  so  wandering 


*3Ci»rJ«.  i.  19. 

s  Arloeto,  Orlando,  canto  1. 8L 
»  Horace,  Od.  iii  «,  17. 
«  Cicero,  d4  Knik.  i.  la 
•Id.  T\uc.qmm$.v.». 
27* 


How  con- 
temptible is 
the  judgment 
of  the  multi- 
tude. 


•  Livy,  xxzi.  34. 

T  Seneca.  EfUL  91 .    Demetrius  was  a  Cynic  phUoaopher, 
Ikmoua  at  Rome  in  the  reign  of  Nero. 
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and  irregular  a  guide :  in  this  windy  confusion 
of  noise,  vulgar  reports,  and  opinions,  that 
drive  us  on,  no  way  worth  anything  can  be 
chosen.  Let  us  not  purpose  to  ourselves  so 
floating  and  wavering  an  end:  let  us  follow 
constantly  afler  reason;  let  the  public  appro- 
bation follow  us  there,  if  it  will;  and  as  it 
wholly  depends  upon  fortune,  we  have  no  reason 
sooner  to  expect  it  by  anv  other  way  than  that. 
Though  I  would  not  follow  the  straight  way 
because  it  is  straight,  I  would,  however,  follow 
It  for  having  experimentally  found  that,  at  the 
end  of  the  reckoning,  'tis  commonly  the  most 
happy,  and  of  the  greatest  utility:  Dedit  hoc 
priovideniia  hominifnu  manus,  tU  honesta  magis 
juvarent}  "This  gifl  providence  has  given 
to  roan,  that  honest  things  should  be  the 
most  delightful."  The  mariner  of  old  said  to 
Neptune,  in  a  great  tempest:  "O  god,  thou 
mayest  save  me  if  thou  wilt,  and  if  Uiou  wilt, 
thou  mayest  destrov  me;  but,  whether  or  no, 
I  will  steer  my  rudder  true."*  I  have  seen,  in 
my  time,  a  thousand  men  of  supple  and  am- 
biguous natures,  and  that  no  one  doubted  but 
they  were  more  worldly  wise  than  I,  ruined 
where  I  have  saved  myself: 

Riii  lacceMa  pone  carere  doIoM 

"  I  laugh'd  to  we  their  uniuooenftil  wiles.** 

PauluB  ^milius,  going  on  his  glorious  ex- 
pedition to  Macedonia,  alwve  all  things  char^ 
the  people  of  Rome  not  to  speak  of  his  actions 
during  his  absence.^  The  license  ofjudgments 
is  a  great  obstacle  to  great  affiiirs !  Forasmuch 
as  every  one  has  not  the  firmness  of  Fabius 
against  adverse  and  injurious  voices,  who  rather 
sufiered  his  authority  to  be  dissected  by  the 
vain  fancies  of  men  than  to  fulfil  less  well  his 
charge,  with  a  more  favourable  reputation  and 
popular  applause. 

p.  There  is  I  know  not  what  na- 

puuuonMtTt  ^(1^1  sweetness  in  hearing  one's 
too  high  a  self  commended ;  but  we  are  a 

P"**-  great  deal  too  fond  of  it : 

Laudarl  baud  metuam,  neqae  enlm  mlhi  cornea  fibra  est; 
Sed  recti  finemque,  eztremumque  ease  recuio, 
**£nfe"  toam,  et  belle."* 

•  ♦  •  • 

"Think  not 
That  all  your  praisee  I  should  treat  with  ecom ; 
No,  no  I  my  nerves  are  n't  made  as  dull  as  horn : 
Bat  that  your  •  Bravos  I*  and  that  senseless  cry. 
Prove  that  all*s  right  and  perfect  I  deny." 

I  care  not  so  much  what  I  am  in  the  opinion 
of  others,  as  what  I  am  in  my  own :  I  would 
be  rich  of  myself,  and  not  by  borrowing. 
Strangers  see  nothing  but  events  and  outwani 
appearances;  everybody  can  set  a  good  face  on 


1  aointih  HstH.  OraL  i.  13. 
a  Seneca,  BpUt.  85. 
a  Ovid,  Heriod.  i.  18.    The  text, 
•icec«MM— '« I  wept  to  see,"  ice 

*  Livy,  xliv.  S3. 

•  Pers.  i.  47.    Baud  does  not  occur  in  the  text. 
«  Tk4  ring  cf  Oyg^-  Plato,  BaniUic  ii.  3. 

Y  Horace,  Bfist.  i.  16, 39. 


the  matter  when  they  are  full  of  trembling  and 
terror  within :  they  do  not  see  my  heart,  they 
see  but  my  countenance.  'Tis  with  ^ood  reason 
that  men  decry  the  hypocrisy  that  is  in  war ; 
for  what  is  more  easy  to  an  old  soldier  than 
to  shift  in  time  of  danger,  and  to  counterfeit 
bravely,  when  he  has  no  more  heart  than  a 
chicken?  There  are  so  many  ways  to  avoid 
hazarding  a  man's  own  person,  that  we  have 
deceived  the  world  a  thousand  times  before  we 
come  to  be  engaged  in  a  real  danger ;  and  even 
then,  finding  ourselves  in  an  inevitable  neces- 
sity of  doing  something,  we  can  make  a  shift 
for  that  time  to  conceal  our  apprehensions  by 
setting  a  good  &ce  on  the  busine^  though  the 
heart  beats  within ;  and  h^  we  the  use  of  the 
Platonic  rin^,*  which  renders  those  invisible 
that  wear  it,  if  turned  inwards  towards  the  palm 
of  the  hand,  a  mat  many  would  very  often  hide 
themselves  when  they  ought  most  to  appear; 
and  would  repent  being  placed  in  so  honourable 
a  post,  where  necessity  made  them  brave. 

Falsns  honor  Juvat,  et  mendaz  inftmia  terret 
Q.aem,  nisi  mendosum  et  mendacem?^ 

"  False  lionoar  pleases,  and  base  calumny 
Afflrighu,— wliom  7    Those  that  love  to  hear  a  lie." 

Thus  we  see  how  all  the  judgments  that  are 
founded  upon  external  appearances  are  marvel- 
lously uncertain  and  doubtful,  and  that  there  is 
no  so  certain  testimony  as  every  one  is  to  himself. 
In  these  matters  how  many  drummer-bovs  are 
companions  of  our  glory  1  He  that  stands  firm 
in  an  open  trench,  what  does  he  in  that  do  more 
than  finy  poor  pioneers,  who  open  him  the  way, 
and  cover  it  with  their  own  bodies,  for  five- 
pence  a  day  pay,  have  done  before  him? 

Non,  quidqnid  turbida  Roma 
Elevet.  aocedas ;  ezamemque  impmbum  in  ilia 
Castiges  trutina:  nee  te  qnBsiveris  extra.* 

"  Follow  not  turbid  Rome's  so  senseless  ways 
Of  loading  ev'ry  thing  that's  done  with  praise; 
or  that  false  balance  trust  not  to  the  test. 
And  out  of  thee  malie  of  thyself  no  quest." 

The  dispersing  and  scattering  our  names  into 
many  mouths  we  call  making  them  more  great: 
we  will  have  them  there  well  received,  and  that 
this  increase  turn  to  their  advantage,  which  is 
all  that  can  be  excusable  in  this  design.  But 
the  excess  of  this  disease  proceeds  so  far  that 
many  covet  to  have  a  name,  be  it  what  it  will. 
Trogus  Pompeius*  says  of  Herostratus,  and 
Titus  Livius"'  of  Manlius  Capitolinus,  that  they 
were  more  ambitious  of  a  ^reat  reputation  than 
of  a  good  one.  This  vice  is  very  common :  we 
are  more  solicitous  that  men  speak  of  us,  than 
how  they  speak ;  and  His  enough  fbr  us  that 
our  names  aro  oflen  mentioned,  to  it  afler  what 


•  Persias.  i.  5. 

*  The  insunoe  mentioned  by  Trogus  («^p«tf  John  of  Salit- 
bnry,  viii.  5),  is  Pausanias,  who  killed  Philip  of  Macedon ; 
the  example  of  Herostratus  is  cited  by  John  of  Saiisbury, 
not  ftom  Trogus  as  abridged  by  Juatin,  but  from  VaL  Max. 
Tiii.  14.  ezL  5. 

»  Livy,  vi.  11. 
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manner  it  will ;  it  eeems  that  to  be  known  is 
in  some  sort  to  have  a  man's  life  and  its  dura- 
tion in  another  man's  keeping.  I  for  my  part 
hold  that  I  am  only  in  myself;  and  that  other 
life  of  mine,  which  lies  in  the  knowledge  of 
my  friends,  considering  it  naked  and  simply  in 
itself,  I  know  very  well  that  I  am  sensible  of 
no  fruit  or  enjoyment  of  it,  but  by  the  vanity 
of  a  fantastic  opinion ;  and  when  I  shall  be 
dead  1  shall  be  much  less  sensible  of  it,  and 
shall  withal  absolutely  lose  the  use  of  those  real 
advantages  that  sometimes  accidentally  follow 
it  I  shall  have  no  more  handle  whereby  to 
take  hold  of  reputation,  or  whenjby  it  may 
take  hold  of  me ;  for  to  expect  that  my  name 
should  receive  it  in  the  first  place,  I  have  no 
name  that  is  enough  my  own:  of  two  that  I 
have,  one  is  common  to  all  my  race,  and  even 
to  others  also :  there  is  one  fiimily  at  Paris  and 
another  at  Montpelier  whose  surname  is  Mon- 
taigne; another  in  Brittany  and  Xaintonge 
called  Do  la  Montaigne.  The  transposition  of 
one  syllable  only  is  enough  to  ravel  our  afiairs, 
80  that  I  shall  peradventure  share  in  their  glory, 
and  they  shall  partake  of  my  shame ;  and  more- 
over my  ancestors  were  formerly  sumamed 
Eyquem,  a  name  wherein  a  ftimily  well  known 
in  England  at  this  day  is  concerned :  as  to  my 
other  name,  every  one  can  take  it  that  will ; 
and  so,  perhaps,  I  may  honour  a  porter  in  my 
own  stead.  And  besides,  though  I  had  a  par- 
ticular distinction  by  myself,  what  can  it  dis- 
tinguish when  I  am  no  morel  Can  it  pouit 
OQt  and  fiivour  inanity  1 

Hunc  levior  cippus  non  imprimit  Msa. 
I«aadat  powtorilat,  nunc  non  e  manibue  iUis, 
Nunc  non  e  tumulo,  furtunaque  fkviUa, 
NajKuntar  Tioln  7 1 

**  Will,  after  tbis,  tby  monuinental  stones 
PreaB  with  less  weight  upon  thy  rotted  boaes? 
Posterity  commends  thee :  happy  tboa  I 
But  will  tby  manes  such  a  gift  bestow 
As  to  loake  violets  from  thy  ashes  frowF 


but  of  this  I  have  spoken  elsewhere.  For  the 
rest,  in  a  whole  battle,  where  ten  thousand 
men  are  maimed  or  killed,  there  are  not  fifteen 
that  are  taken  notice  of:  it  must  needs  be 
some  very  eminent  greatness,  or  some  conse- 
quence of  great  importance  that  fortune  has 
added  to  it,  that  must  signalize  a  private  action, 
not  of  a  luirquebusier  only,  but  of  a  captain ; 
for  to  kill  a  man,  or  two,  or  ten,  to  expose  a 
man^s  self  bravely  to  the  peril  of  death,  is, 
indeed,  something  in  every  one  of  us,  because 
we  there  hazard  all ;  but  for  the  world's  con- 
cern, tliey  are  things  so  ordinary,  and  so  many 
of  them  are  every  day  seen,  and  there  must  of 
necessity  be  so  many  of  the  same  kind  to  pro- 
duce any  notable  enect,  that  we  cannot  thence 
expect  any  particular  renown ; 

Casus  multns  hie  cnfnitus,  ao  Jam 
Tritos,  et  e  medio  fortttoe  ductus  aoervo.* 


•*The  action  once  was  fbro*d ;  bnt  now,  worn  old. 
With  common  acts  of  fortune  is  enrolled.'* 

Of  80  many  thousands  and  thousands  of 
valiant  men  that  have  died  within  these  fifteen 
hundred  years  in  France,  with  their  swords  in 
their  hands,  not  a  hundred  have  come  to  our 
knowledge:  the  memor3r,  not  of  commanders 
only,  but  of  battles  and  victories,  is  buried  and 
gone:  the  fortunes  of  above  half  the  world, 
ror  want  of  a  record,  stir  not  from  their  place, 
and  vanish  withouc  duration.  If  I  had  un- 
known events  in  my  possession,  I  think  I  could 
with  great  ease  outndo  those  that  are  recorded, 
in  all  sorts  of  examples.  Is  it  not  strange  that 
even  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  amongst  so 
many  writers  and  witnesses,  and  so  many  rare 
and  noble  exploits,  so  few  are  arrived  at  our 
knowledge? 

Ad  ttos  viz  tennis  fkme  perlabitnr  aan.* 
"  Which  fkme  to  these  our  times  has  scarce  brought  down.** 

It  will  be  much  if  a  hundred  years  hence  it  be 
remembered,  in  general,  that  in  our  times  there 
were  civil  wars  m  France.  The  ^^^^  musea  sa- 
LacedsBmonians,  entering  into  eriflced  unto  i^ 
battle,  sacrificed  to  the  muses,^  ^  Laced«mo- 
to  the  end  that  their  actions  »»•»••  »°d  why. 
might  be  well  and  worthily  written;  looking 
upcm  it  as  a  divine,  and  no  ordinary,  favour, 
that  bravo  acts  should  find  witnesses  that  could 
give  them  life  and  memory.  Do  we  expect 
that  at  evenr  musket-shot  we  receive,  and  at 
every  hazard  we  run,  there  must  be  a  registrar 
ready  to  record  it?  Not  to  say  that  a  hun- 
dred registrars  may  enrol  them,  whose  com- 
mentaries will  not  last  above  three  days,  and 
shall  never  come  to  the  sight  of  any  one.  We 
have  not  the  thousandth  part  of  the  ancient 
writings ;  His  fortune  that  gives  them  a  shorter 
or  longer  life,  according  to  her  favour;  and 
'tis  lawful  to  doubt  whether  those  we  have  be 
not  the  worst,  not  having  seen  the  rest  Men 
do  not  write  histories  of  things  of  so  little 
moment:  a  man  must  have  been  general  in  the 
conquest  of  an  empure,  he  must  have  won  two 
and  fift^  set  battles,  and  always  been  the 
weaker  m  number,  as  Csssar  did :  ten  thousand 
brave  fellovro,  and  several  great  captains,  lost 
their  lives  bravely  in  his  service,  whose  names 
lasted  no  longer  than  theur  wives  and  children 
lived : 

Qttos  fluna  obseura  reeondit* 
•*  Whom  time  hat  not  delivered  o'er  to  fame.** 

Even  those  we  see  behave  themselves  thoriest, 
three  months  or  three  years  after  they  have 
been  Imocked  on  the  head  are  no  more  spokr!> 
of  than  if  they  had  never  been.  Whoever  w^jl 
consider,  with  just  measure  and  proportion,  of 
what  kind  of  men,  and  of  what  sort  of  ac« 


>  Pers.  i.  37.    Montai^e  has  chaniM  the  sense  of  the 
Latin,  and  substituted  ^M(«rtta«  for  cojonvm. 

>  Javenal,  xiiL  9. 
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lions,  the  glory  maintains  itself 
IS^^xhH  i!  "*  ^®  memory  of  books,  will  find 
the  remem-  '  that  there  are  very  few  actions 
branceof^ich  and  very  few  persons  of  our 
iii^reBerved   n   ^j^gg^  ^|^q  ^^j^  there  pretend  any 

right  How  many  worthy  men 
have  we  seen  survive  their  own  reputation, 
who  have  seen  and  suffered  the  honour  and 
g[lory,  most  justly  acquired  in  their  youth,  ex- 
tinguished in  their  own  presence?  And  for 
three  years  uf  this  fantastic  and  imaginary  life 
we  must  go  and  throw  away  our  true  and 
essential  life,  and  engage  ourselves  in  the  risk 
of  perpetual  death.  The  sages  propose  to  them- 
selves a  nobler  and  more  just  end  in  so  import- 
ant an  enterprise :  Recte  facli  fecisse  mercea 
est :  officii  fructus  ipsum  officium  esU  "The 
reward  of  a  thing  wMl  done  is  to  have  done  it: 
the  fruit  of  a  gpod  office  is  the  office  itself/' 
It  were,  perhaps,  excusable  in  a  painter  or 
other  artisan,  or  in  a  rhetorician  or  grammarian, 
to  endeavour  to  raise  themselves  a  name  by 
their  works ;  but  the  actions  of  virtue  are  too 
noble  in  themselves  to  seek  any  other  reward 
than  irom  their  own  worth,  and  especially  to 
seek  it  in  tlie  vanitjr  of  human  judgments. 
If  this  false  opinion,  nevertheless,  be  of  that 

use  to  the  public  as  to  keep  men 
Why  the  pub-  in  their  duty ;  if  the  people  are 
Uufhf'lS'te'**'"  thereby  stirred  up  to  virtue;  if 
courted.  princes  are  touched  to  see  the 

world  bless  the  memory  of  Trajan 
and  abominate  that  of  Nero;  if  it  moves  them 
to  see  the  name  of  that  great  scoundrel,  once 
so  terrible  and  feared,  so  freely  cursed  and 
reviled  by  every  schoolboy  tliat  lights  upon  it ; 
let  it,  in  the  name  of  God,  increase,  and  be 
as  much  as  possible  nursed  up,  cherished,  and 
countenanced  amongst  us.  And  Plato,'  bend- 
izig  his  whole  endeavour  to  make  his  citizens 
virtuous,  advises  them  not  to  despise  the  good 
esteem  of  the  people;  and  says,  that  it  fells 
out  by  a  certain  divine  inspiration  that  even 
the  wicked  themselves  ofl-times,  as  well  by 
word  as  opinion,  can  rightly  distinguish  the 
virtuous  from  the  wickt^.  This  person  and 
his  tutor  are  both  marvellous  bold  artificers, 
everywhere  to  add  divine  operations  and  reve- 
lations where  human  force  is  wanting:  Ut 
tragici  poetm  confugiunt  ad  deum^  quum  eX" 
plicate  argumenti  exUum  rum  possunt:*  "As 
the  tragic  poets  have  recourse  to  a  god,  when 
they  cannot  compass  the  catastrophe  of  their 
piece:*'  and,  perhaps,  for  this  reason  it  was, 
that  Timon,  railing  at  him,  called  him  the 
great  forger  of  miracles.^  Seeing  that  men,  by 
their  insufficiency,  cannot  pay  tiiemselves  well 
enough  with  current  monejf,  let  the  counterfeit 
be  superadded.  'Tis  a  way  that  has  been  prac- 
tised by  all  the  legishitors;  and  there  is  no  go- 
vernment that  has  not  had  some  mixture  either 


>  Seneca,  Epitt.  81 
*  LciM,  xii. 

>  Ciovro,  tie  J^Tut.  Dwr.  1.  90. 


of  ceremonial  vanity  or  felse  opinion,  that 
serves  for  a  curb  to  keep  tho  people  in  tlieir 
duty.  'Tis  for  this  that  most  of  them  have  their 
fabulous  originals  and  beginnings,  so  enriched 
with  supernatural  mystenes :  'tis  this  that  has 
given  credit  to  bastard  religions,  and  caused 
Qiem  to  be  countenanced  by  men  of  under- 
standing; and  for  this  that  Numa  and  Serto> 
rius,  to  possess  their  men  with  a  better  opinion 
of  them,  /ed  them  with  this  foppery ;  one  that 
the  nymph  Egeria,  the  other  that  his  white 
hind,  brought  them  all  their  councils  from  the 
gods:  and  the  authority  that  Numa  gave  to 
his  laws,  under  the  title  of  the  patronage  of 
this  goddess,  Zoroaster,  legislator  of  the  Bac- 
trians  and  Persians,  gave  to  his  under  the 
name  of  the  god  Oromazis;  Trismegistus,  legis- 
lator of  the  Egyptians,  under  that  of  Mercury; 
Xamolxis,  legislator  of  the  Scythians,  under 
that  of  Vesta;  Charondas,  legislator  of  the 
Chalcedonians,  under  that  of  Siturn;  Minos, 
legislator  of  the  Cretans,  under  that  of  Jupiter; 
Lycurgus,  legislator  of  the  Lacedemonians, 
under  that  of  Apollo;  and  Draco  and  Solon, 
legislators  of  the  Athenians,  under  that  of 
Minerva:  and  eveiy  government  has  a  god  at 
the  head  of  it;  others  falsely,  that  truly  which 
Moses  set  over  the  Jews  at  their  departure  out 
of  Egypt  The  religion  of  the  Bedouins,  as 
the  Sire  de  Joinville  reports,*  amongst  other 
things,  enjoined  a  belief  that  the  soul  of  him 
aooongst  them  who  died  for  his  prince  went 
into  another  more  happy  body,  more  beautiful 
than  the  former ;  by  which  means  they  much 
more  willingly  ventured  their  lives ; 

In  ferrum  mene  prona  viris.  animeqve  eapaeei 
Mortis,  et  ignavum  est  redilune  paroere  v\U^.* 

**  Men  covet  wounds,  and  strive  death  to  embrace. 
To  save  a  lift  that  will  return  is  base.'* 

This  is  a  very  salutary,  though  an  erroneous, 
belief.  Every  nation  has  many  such  examples 
of  its  own:  but  this  subject  would  require  a 
treatise  by  itself. 

To  add  one  word  more  to  my  former  dis- 
course, I  would  advise  the  ladies 
no  more  to  call  that  honour  which  bemixt  thaT 
is  but  their  duty:  Vt  enim  coti"  which tjieiadiei 
suetudo  loquitur,  id  solum  dicuur  inTtteirXty. 
honestum  quod  est  popularifama 
gloriosum ;'^  "According  to  the  vulgar  notion, 
which  only  approves  that  for  laudable  that  is 
glorious  by  the  public  voice;"  their  duty  is 
the  mark,  their  honour  but  the  outward  rmd: 
neither  would  I  advise  them  to  give  that  excuse 
in  payment  for  their  denials ;  tor  I  pre-suppose 
that  their  intentions,  their  desire  and  will, 
which  are  things  wherein  their  honour  'is  not 
at  all  concerned,  forasmuch  as  nothing  appears 
without,  are  much  better  regulated  than  the 
effects : 


*  Laertius,  Life  ^  Flat*, 

•  In  his  Mtmoin^  c.  58. 
«  Lucan,  i.  461. 

1  Cic«ru,  4c  FlTuh.  ii.  15w 
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QsB,  qoia  mm  Ucaat,  aon  ftcit,  Ula  ftteit :  i 

•*  She  wbo  DOC  sins,  wbon  mere  restraint  keeps  iD, 
Tboufli  siw  ibrbear  tbe  set,  oommils  Um  sin  :** 

the  oflence  both  towards  God  and  in  the 
coDBcience  is  as  great  to  desire  as  to  do:  and 
besides,  they  are  actions  so  private  and  secret 
of  themselves  as  would  be  easily  enough  kept 
from  the  knowledge  of  others,  wherein  the 
honoar  consists,  if  uiey  had  not  another  respect 
to  their  duty,  and  the  afl^tion  they  bear  to 
chastity  for  itself:  Every  woman  of  honour 
will  much  rather  ciioose  to  lose  her  honour 
than  to  hurt  her  conscience. 


CHAPTER  XVII. 

OF  PRSSUMPTION. 

Therk  is  another  s(»t  of  glory,  which  is  the 
hiving  too  good  an  opinion  of  our  own  worth. 
Tis  an  inconsiderate  afiection  with  which  we 
flatter  ourselves,  and  that  represents  us  to  our- 
selves different  from  what  we  truly  are :  like 
the  passioa  of  love,  that  lends  beauties  and 
gnoes  to  the  person  beloved,  and  that  makes 
those  who  are  caught  with  it,  with  a  depraved 
and  corrupt  judgment,  consider  the  thing  they 
k)ve  more  perfect  than  it  is. 

I  would  not,  nevertheless,  for  fear  of  filing 
The  lesr  of  ^^  ^®  Other  side,  that  a  man 
beiiif  guilty  of  should  uot  know  himself  aright, 
pretompcion  or  think  himself  less  than  he  is; 
five  u  too^  ^®  judgment  ought  in  all  things 
nean  an  opi-       to  keep  itself  upright  and  just : 

ISaf^io  '^  *"  ^®  ^^^^  *°  ^«  ^^"^  *»« 

hiikier  as  ftom  should  discern  in  himself  as  well 

nakinc  oar-  as  in  Others,  what  truth  sets  be- 

•elve.  known.  ^^   ^^^.    j^  j^^   ^  ^^^^^   j^j 

him  boldly  think  himself  the  greatest  captain 
in  the  world.  We  are  nothing  but  ceremonv : 
ceremony  carries  us  away,  and  we  leave  the 
substance  of  things:  we  hold  by  the  branches, 
and  quit  the  trunk  and  the  bodv:  we  have 
taught  the  ladies  to  blush  when  they  hear  that 
bat  named  which  they  are  not  at  all  afraid 
to  do:  we  dare  not  call  our  members  by  their 
right  names,  vet  are  not  afraid  to  employ  them 
in  all  sorts  of  debauches :  ceremony  forbids  us 
u>  express  hv  words  things  that  are  lawful  and 
natural,  and  we  obey  it;  reason  forbids  us  to 
do  things  unlawful  and  ill,  and  nobody  obeys 
it.  I  find  mvself  here  fettered  by  the  laws  of 
ceremooy;  for  it  neither  permits  a  man  to 
speak  well  of  himself  nor  ill  We  will  leave 
her  there  for  this  time. 

They  whom  fortune  (call  it  good  or  ill)  has 
made  to  pass  their  lives  m  some  eminent  degree, 
nay,  by  their  public  actions,  manifest  what 
they  are:  but  they  whom  she  has  only  em- 
ployed in  the  crowd,  and  of  whom  nobody  will 
say  a  word,  unless  they  speak  themselves,  are 


to  be  excused  if  they  take  the  boldness  to  speak 
of  themselves  to  such  whose  interest  it  is  to 
know  them ;  by  the  example  of  Lucilius, 

Hie  Tslut  tidis  aicana  sodslibus  olim 
Credebat  libris,  neqae  ti  male  cesserat,  usquam 
Decurrena  alio,  neqae  si  bene :  qoo  fit,  at  omnia 
Votiva  patsat  Tsluti  dsscripta  tabella 
Vitasenis;* 

**  His  way  was  In  his  books  to  speak  his  miad. 
As  freeJy  as  his  secreu  he  would  tell 
To  a  tried  (Hend,  and,  Uke  it  ill  or  well, 
He  held  his  enstom.    Henee  it  came  to  pass 
The  old  man's  life  is  there,  as  in  a  glass  ;** 

be  always  committed  to  paper  his  actions  and 
thoughts,  and  there  pourtrayed  himself  such 
as  he  found  himself  to  be:  nee  id  RutUio  ei 
Scauro  citra  fidem  cut  obtrectationi  fait,* 
<*  Nor  were  Rutilius  or  Scams  misbelieved  or 
condemned  for  so  doing." 

I  remember,  then,  that  from  my  miancy 
there  was  observed  in  me  I  know  not  what  kind 
of  carriage  and  behaviour,  that  seemed  to  relish 
of  pride  and  arrogance.  I  will  say  this  by  the 
way,  that  it  is  not  inconvenient  to  have  con- 
ditions and  propensities  so  proper  and  so  incor- 
porated into  us  that  we  have  not  the  means  to 
feel  and  be  aware  of  them :  and  of  such  natural 
inclinations  the  body  will  readily  retain  some 
bent,  without  our  knowledge  or  consent  It 
was  a  certain  aflfectation  becoming  to  his  beauty 
that  made  Alexander  cariy  his  head  on  one 
side,  and  Alcibiades  to  lisp;  Julius  Ciesar^ 
scratched  his  head  with  one  nnger,  which  is  the 
fashion  of  a  man  full  of  troublesome  thoughts; 
And  Cicero,  as  I  take  it,  was  wont  to  wrinkle 
up  his  nose,  a  sign  of  a  man  given  to  scoffing : 
such  motions  as  these  may  imperceptibly  hap- 

r^n  in  us.  There  are  other  artincial  ones  which 
meddle  not  with,  as  salutations  and  congees, 
by  which  men  for  the  roost  part  unjustly 
acquire  the  reputation  of  being  humble  and 
courteous;  one  may  be  bumble,  out  of  pride. 
I  am  prodigal  enough  of  my^t,  especially  in 
summer,  ai^  never  am  so  saluted  but  I  pay  it 
again,  from  persons  of  what  quality  soever, 
unless  they  be  in  my  own  pay.  I  should  make 
it  my  request,  to  some  princes  that  I  know, 
that  they  should  be  more  sparing  of  that  cere- 
mony, and  bestow  that  courtesy  where  it  is 
more  due ;  for  being  so  indiscreetly  and  indif- 
ferently conferred  on  all,  they  are  thrown  awajr 
to  no  purpose:  if  they  be  without  respect  of 
persons,  they  lose  their  effect  Amongst  irre- 
gular countenances,  let  us  not  forget  that  severe 
one  of  the  Emperor  Constantius,  who  always 
in  public  held  his  head  quite  upright,  without 
bending  or  turning  on  either  side,  not  so  much 
as  to  look  upon  those  who  saluted  him  on  one 
side,  planting  his  body  in  a  stifl^  immovable 
posture,  without  suffering  it  to  yield  to  the 
motion  of  his  coach:  not  daring  so  much  as 
to  spit,  blow  bis  nose,  or  wipe  his  face,  before 
people.^   I  know  not  whether  the  gestures  that 


I  OvM,  jftMT.  iii.  4.  4. 
s  Horan,  SW.  ii.  1.  30. 
'Tacitua,  JigrictU^  c  L 


«  Plutarch,  Uf«  ^  Omar,  c  1.    The  same  thing  Is  said 
of  Pnmppy.    Sense  Omlriv.  iii.  19. 
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were  observed  in  me  were  of  this  first  quality, 
and  whether  I  had  really  any  secret  propensity 
to  this  vice,  as  it  might  well  be ;  and  I  cannot 
'be  responsible  for  the  motions  of  the  body: 
but  as  to  the  motions  of  the  soul,  1  will  here 
confess  what  I  think  of  the  matter. 

This  sort  of  glory  consists  of  two  parts ;  the 
one  in  setting  too  great  a  value  upon  ourselves, 
and  the  other  in  setting  too  little  a  value  upon 

others.  As  to  the  one,  methinks 
Montaigrne  apt  these  considerations  ought,  in  the 
Mupenon&ad  ^^  place,  to  be  of  some  force : 
pooaenions.        I  feel  myself  importuned  by  an 

error  of  the  soul  that  displeases 
me,  both  as  it  is  unjust  and  as  it  is  troublesome ; 
1  attempt  to  correct  it,  but  I  cannot  root  it 
out;  which  is  that  I  lessen  the  just  value  of 
things  that  I  possess,  and  over-value  others, 
because  they  are  foreign,  absent,  and  none  of 
mine:  this  humour  spreads  very  far.  As  the 
prerogative  of  authority  makes  husbands  look 
upon  their  own  wives  with  an  unjustifiable  dis- 
dain, and  many  fathers  their  children,  so  'tis 
with  me;  betwixt  two  works  of  equal  merit 
I  sliould  always  throw  a  weight  into  the 
scale  against  my  own;  not  so  much  that  the 
jealousy  of  my  preferment  and  bettering 
troubles  my  judgment,  and  hinders  me  fix)m 
satisfying  myself  as  that  dominion  of  itself 
begets  a  contempt  of  what  is  our  own,  and 
over  which  we  have  an  absolute  command. 
Foreign  governments,  manners,  and  languages, 
insinuate  themselves  into  ray  esteem;  and  I 
am  sensible  that  Latin  allures  me  by  favour  of 
its  dignity,  to  value  it  above  its  due,  as  it  does 
children  and  the  common  sort  of  people.  The 
economy,  house,  horse,  of  my  neighbour,  though 
no  better  than  my  own,  I  prize  above  my  own, 
because  they  are  not  mine:  moreover,  being 
very  ignorant  in  my  own  afiiairs,  I  am  astonished 
at  the  assurance  every  one  has  of  himself; 
whereas  there  is  hardly  any  thing  that  I  am 
sure  I  know,  or  that  I  dare  bei  responsible  to 
myself  that  I  can  da  I  have  not  any  means  of 
doing  anything  stated  and  ready,  and  am  only 
instructed  therein  after  the  effect ;  as  doubtful 
of  my  own  force  as  I  am  of  another.  Whence 
it  comes  to  pass  that  if  I  happen  to  do  anything 
commendable,  I  attribute  it  more  to  my  fortune 
than  my  industry ;  forasmuch  as  I  plan  every- 
thing by  chance  and  in  fear.  I  have  this  also 
in  general,  that  of  all  the  opinions  antiquity 
has  held  of  men  in  the  gross,  I  most  willingly 
embrace,  and  most  adhere  to,  those  that  most 
contemn  and  undervalue  us.  Methinks  phi- 
losophy has  never  so  fair  a  game  to  play  as 
when  it  falls  upon  our  vanity  and  presumption ; 
when  it  most  lays  open  our  irresolution,  weak- 
ness, and  ignorance.  I  look  upon  the  too 
good  opinion  that  man  has  of  himself  to  be  the 
nursing  mother  of  all  the  most  false  opinions, 
both  public  and  private.  Those  people  who 
ride  astride  upon  the  epicycle  of  Mercury,  who 


1  Horace,  de  JirU  Poetica,  v.  2^2. 


see  so  far  into  the  heavens,  are  worse  to  me 
than  a  man  that  comes  to  draw  my  teeth :  for 
in  the  study  I  pursue,  the  subject  of  which  is 
man,  finding  so  great  a  variety  of  judgments, 
so  great  a  labyrinth  of  difficulties  one  within 
another,  so  great  diversity  and  uncertainty, 
even  in  the  school  of  wisdom  itself:  you  may 
judge,  seeing  those  people  could  not  resolve 
upon  the  knowledge  of  themselves  and  their 
own  condition,  which  is  continually  before 
their  eves  and  within  them,  seeing  they  do  not 
know  how  that  moves  which  they  themselves 
move,  nor  how  to  give  us  a  description  of  the 
springs  they  themselves  govern  and  make  use 
of,  how  can  I  believe  them  about  the  ebbing 
and  flowing  of  the  Nilel  "The  curiosity  or 
knowing  things  has  been  given  to  man  tor  a 
scourge,"  says  the  Holy  Scripture. 

But  to  return  to  what  concerns  myself^  it 
were  very  difficult,  methinks,  that  any  other 
should  have  a  meaner  opinion  of  himself  nay, 
that  any  other  should  have  a  meaner  opinion  of 
me,  than  I  have  of  myself.  I  look  upon  myself 
as  one  of  the  common  sort,  saving  in  this,  that 
I  have  no  better  opinion  of  myself;  guilty  of 
the  meanest  and  most  popular  defects,  but  not 
disowned  or  excused,  and  do  not  value  my»?lf 
upon  any  other  account  than  be- 
«u8e  I  fcnow  my  own  value.  If  ^JJ'X'.i- 
there  be  any  g[lory  m  the  case,  tis  with  hii  own 
superficially  mfused  into  me  by  wriiinirj,  and 
the  treachery  of  my  complexion,  J5£Scl  euwyB 
and  has  no  body  that  my  judg- 
ment can  discern ;  I  am  sprinkled,  but  not  dyed : 
for  in  truth,  as  to  the  effects  of  the  mind,  there 
is  nothing  ever  went  from  me,  be  it  what  it 
will,  with  which  I  am  satisfied ;  and  the  appro- 
bation of  others  makes  me  not  think  the  better 
of  myself.  My  judgment  is  tender  and  difficult, 
especially  in  thm^  that  concern  myself;  I  dis^ 
own  myself  contmually,  and  feel  myself  float 
and  waver  by  reason  of  my  weakness ;  I  have 
nothing  of  my  own  that  satisfies  my  judCTne*iL 
My  sight  is  clear  and  regular  enough,  nut  in 
working  it  is  apt  to  dazzle;  as  I  mo!?t  mani- 
festly find  in  poetry;  I  love  it  infinitely,  and 
am  able  to  give  a  tolerable  judgment  of  other 
men's  works;  but,  in  truth,  when  I  apply 
myself  to  it,  I  play  the  child,  and  am  not  able 
to  endure  myself.  A  man  may  play  the  fool  in 
every  thing  else,  but  not  in  poetry ; 

Medioeribttf  earn  poetis, 
Non  di,  noB  homines,  non  conoenere  coliunns.^ 

*•  But  neither  men,  nor  ffoda,  nor  eolamns  meant 
Poets  should  ever  be  indifferent:" 

I  would  to  God  this  sentence  were  writ  over  the 
doors  of  all  our  printers,  to  forbid  the  entrance 
of  so  many  rhymers ! 

Varum 
Nil  secttriuf  est  malo  poeta.* 

•*  But  the  truth  is  this. 
Nought  more  secure  than  a  bad  poet  is  :** 


9  Martial,  zii.  63. 13. 
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\Vhy  have  we  not  such  people?  Dionysius, 
the  father,  valued  himBelf  upon  nothingr  more 
than  his  poetry :  at  the  Olympic  Games,  with 
chariots  surpafisingrall  others  in  magnificence,  he 
sent  also  poets  and  mosicians  to  present  his 
verses,  with  tents  and  pavilions  rojrally  gilt  and 
hung  with  tapestry.  When  his  verses  came  to 
be  recited,  the  excellency  of  the  pronunciation 
at  first  attracted  the  attention  of  the  people; 
but  when  they  afterwards  came  to  weigh  the 
meanness  of  the  composition,  they  first  entered 
into  disdain,  and  continuing  to  nettle  their 
judgments,  presently  proceeded  to  fary,  and 
ran  to  pull  down  and  tear  to  pieces  all  his 
pavilions ;  and  in  that  his  chariots  neither  per- 
formed anvthing  to  purpose  in  the  course,  and 
that  the  ship  which  brought  back  his  people 
&iled  of  making  Sicily,  and  was  by  the  tempest 
driven  and  wrecked  upon  the  coast  of  Taren- 
tom,  these  same  people  certainly  believed  it 
^'Bs  through  the  anger  of  the  gods,  incensed, 
as  they  themselves  were,  against  that  paltry 
poem ; '  and  even  the  mariners  theirselves,  who 
escaped  from  the  wreck,  seconded  this  opinion 
of  the  people,  to  which  also  the  oracle,  that 
foretold  his  death,  seemed  to  subscribe:  which 
was,  ^  That  Dionysius  should  be  near  his  end 
when  he  should  have  overcome  those  who  were 
better  than  himself;*'  which  he  interpreted  of 
the  Carthaginians,  who  surpassed  him  m  power ; 
and  having  war  with  them,  often  declined  the 
victory,  not  to  incur  the  sense  of  this  predic- 
tion: but  he  understood  it  ill;  for  the  god 
pointed  at  the  time  to  the  advantage  that  by 
favour  and  injustice  he  obtained  at  Athens  over 
the  tragic  poets,  better  than  himself,  having 
caused  his  own  play,  called  the  Leneians,  to  be 
acted  in  emulation,  presently  after  which  vic- 
tory he  died,  and  partly  of  the  excessive  joy  he 
conceived  at  his  success.' 

What  I  find  tolerable  of  mine,  is  not  so  really 
and  in  itself,  but  in  comparison  of  other  worse 
things,  tiuit  1  see  are  well  enough  received. 
I  envy  the  happiness  of  those  that  can  please 
and  hug  .themselves  in  what  they  do;  for  'tis  a 
very  easy  wajr  of  being  pleased,  because  a  man 
extracts  that  pleasure  from  himself;  especially 
if  he  be  constant  in  his  self^nceit  I  know  a 
poet,  against  whom  both  the  intelligent  in 
poetrv  and  the  ignorant,  abroad  and  at  home, 
both  heaven  and  earth,  cry  out  that  he  under- 
stands very  little  in  it;  and  yet,  for  all  that,  he 
has  never  a  whit  the  worse  opinion  of  himself, 
bat  is  always  beginning  some  new  piece, 
always  contriving  some  new  invention,  and 
Btill  persists,  by  so  much  the  more  obstinate 
as  it  is  only  himself  that  stands  up  in  his 
defence. 


1  Diod.  fiicttliu,  ziT.  104. 

>  Id.  ZT.  74.  Bot  Monuifne  bu  here  ooinioUted  a  eiii- 
ptor  MoBder,  Muukine  Uw  Leneians.  foaete  celebrated  in 
Kmour  of  Bacebua  hf  dimmaUc  ezhibitiooa,  Ibr  the  name 
of  the  tragedf,  vhkh  wae  really  ealled  **Tbe  Baoaom  of 
" 8MTtcx,Ctiiiad.T.178. 


My  works   are   so  far  from  What  notion 
pleasing  me,  that  as  often  as  I  ^**{l}J*5wn'***' 
retaste  them  they  disgust  me :        works. 

Cum  rel^o,  scripeine  padet ;  quia  pinrima  eemo. 
Me  quoqae,  qui  feci,  Judioe,  dig na  lini.* 

**  When  I  peruse,  I  Mush  at  what  Vre  writ. 
'    And  think  'tis  only  for  the  fire  fit  :** 

I  have  always  an  idea  in  my  soul,  a  certain 
confused  image,  which  presents  me,  as  in  a 
dream,  a  better  form  than  what  I  have  made 
use  of;  but  I  cannot  catch  it,  nor  fit  it  to  my 
purpose ;  and  yet  even  that  iidea  is  but  of  the 
meaner  sort  By  which  I  conclude  that  the 
productions  of  those  rich  and  great  souls  of 
former  times  are  very  much  beyond  the  utmost 
stretch  of  my  imagination  or  wish ;  their  writ- 
ings do  not  onlv  satisfy  and  fill  me,  but  they 
astonish  me  and  ravish  me  with  admiration ;  I 
judge  of  their  beauty,  I  see  it,  if  not  to  the 
utmost,  yet  so  fiir  at  least  as  to  show  me  Uis 
impossible  for  me  to  aspire  thither.  Whatever 
I  undertake,  I  owe  a  sacrifice  to  the  Graces,  as 
Plutarch  says  of  some  one,^  to  commend  myself 
to  their  favour : 

Bi  ouid  enim  placet. 
Si  quid  dnlce  hominnm  sentihus  Influit, 
Debeniur  lepidis  omnia  Gratiis: 

**  If  any  thing  can  please  that  e'er  I  write. 
If  to  men's  minds  it  ministers  delight. 
Airs  to  the  lovely  Graces  due  :** 

They  abandon  me  thronghout;  all  I  write  is 
rude;  polish  and  beauty  are  wanting:  I  cannot 
set  things  off  to  an  advantage:  my  handling 
adds  nothing  to  the  matter ;  for  which  reason 
I  must  have  it  forcible,  venr  fttll,  and  that  has 
lustre  of  its  own.  If  I  pitch  upon  subjects  that 
are  popular  and  gay,  *tis  to  follow  mv  own 
inclination,  who  do  not  afi^t  a  grave  and  cere- 
monious wisdom,  as  the  world  does;  and  to 
make  myself  more  sprightly,  not  ^ 
my  style,  which  would  rather  Jf^g"^*'' 
have  them  grave  and  severe :  at 
least  if  I  may  call  an  informal  and  irregular  way 
of  speaking,  a  vulgar  jargon,  and  a  method 
without  method,  defimtion,  division,  or  con- 
clusion, perplexed  like  that  of  Amafknius  and 
Raberius,^  a  style,  I  can  neither  please  nor 
delight,  much  lees  ravish  any  one:  the  best 
story  in  the  world  is  spoiled  by  my  handling. 
I  cannot  speak  but  in  earnest,  and  am  totally 
unprovideJ  of  that  facility  which  I  observe  in 
many  of  my  acouaintance,  of  entertaining  the 
first  comers,  and  keeping  a  whole  company  in 
breath,  or  occupying  the  ear  of  a  prince  with 
all  sorts  of  discourse,  without  being  weary; 
they  never  wanting  matter,  by  reason  of  the 
fiu;ulty  and  grace  they  have  in  taking  hold  of 


s  Ovid,  dsfsnto.  1.5.  IS. 

«  Of  Xenoeratea,  in  the  PrtupU  qfJfonUgt, 

*  Amalhnitts  et  Eabirius,  nulla  arte  adhibita,  de  rebus 
ante  oculos  positis  vulgari  sermone  disputant;  nihil  defi- 
niunt,  nihil  partiuntur,  nihil  apta  interrogatione  con- 
clodttnL— Olc.  dAead.  L  8. 
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the  first  thing  started,  and  aeoommodating  it 
to  the  humour  and  capacity  of  those  with  whom 
they  have  to  do.  Princes  do  not  much  like 
solid  discourses,  nor  I  to  tell  stories.  The  first 
and  easiest  reasons,  which  are  commonly  the 
best  taken,  I  know  not  how  to  employ ;  I  am 
an  ill  orator  for  the  common  sort :  I  am  apt  of 
every  thing  to  say  the  utmost  extreme  that  I 
know.  Cicero  is  of  opinion  that,  in  treatises  of 
philosophy,  the  exordium  is  the  hardest  part: 
if  it  be  so,  I  do  wise  in  sticking  to  the  conclu- 
sion.' And  yet  we  are  to  know  how  to  wind 
the  string  to  all  notes,  and  the  sharpest  is  that 
which  is  most  seldom  touched.  There  is  at  least 
as  much  perfection  in  elevating  an  empty,  as  in 
supporting  a  weighty,  thing :  a  man  must  some- 
times superficially  handle  things,  sometimes  go 
deep  into  th^m.  I  know  very  well  that  most 
men  keep  themselves  in  the  lower  form,  for  not 
conceiving  things  otherwise  than  by  this  outer 
bark;  but  I  likewise  know  that  the  greatest 
roasters,  and  Xenophon  and  Plato,  are  often 
seen  to  stoop  to  this  low  and  popular  manner  of 
speaking  and  treating  of  things,  maintaining 
them  with  graces  which  are  never  wanting  to 
them. 

As  to  the  rest,  my  lan^age  has  nothing  in 
it  facile  and  polished :  *tis  rough  and  scornful, 
free  and  irregular  in  its  dispositions,  and  there- 
fore pleases  me,  if  not  by  my  judgment,  by  my 
inclination :  but  I  very  well  perceive  that  I 
sometimes  give  myself  too  much  rein:  and  that, 
by  force  ofendeavour  to  avoid  art  and  afiecta- 
tion,  I  fall  into  the  other  inconvenience : 


Brevis  c 
Obscunu  flo.s 


i  laboro. 


**  Aiming  at  shorlneM,  I  become  obecure.** 

Plato  says*  that  the  long  or  the  short  are 
not  properties  that  either  take  away  or  give 
lustre  to  language.  Should  I  attempt  to  follow 
the  other  more  moderate  and  united  style,  I 
should  never  attain  unto  it;  and  though  the 
short  round  periods  of  Sallust  best  suit  with  my 
humour,  yet  I  find  Cssar  much  greater  and 
much  harder  to  imitate;  and  though  my  in- 
clination would  rather  prompt  me  to  imitate 
Seneca's  way  of  ^Titing,  yet  I  nevertheless 
more  esteem  that  of  Plutarch.  Both  in  doing 
and  speaking  I  simply  follow  my  own  natund 
way;  whence,  perhaps,  it  fiills  out  that  I  am 
belter  at  speaking  than  writing.  Motion  and 
action  animate  words,  especially  in  those  who 
lay  about  them  briskly,  as  I  do,  and  grow  hot: 
the  comportment,  the  countenance,  the  voice, 
the  robe,  and  the'  tribunal,  will  set  ofiT  some 
things  that  of  themselves  would  appear  no 
better  than  prating.    Messala  complains,  in 


1  Montaifne  (obeervea  Mr.  Coete)  only  quotes  thie  wnti 
ment  to  ridicule  Cicero,  whom  be  treatt  ratlier  ae  a  fine 
orator  than  an  acute  philosopher,  in  wliich  he  was  not  much 
in  the  wrong;  for  whoever  nicely  examines  Cicero's  pliilo- 
sophtcai  worlcs  will  easily  see  that  they  are  only  the  senti- 
ments of  Plato,  Aristotle,  Epicurus,  Zeno,  &c  eleganUy 
and  politely  tranilated  into  Latin. 


TacitiUi  of  the  straightness  and  stiffiiess  of 
some  garments  in  his  time,  and  of  the  fashioa 
of  the  benches  where  the  orators  were  to  de- 
claim, that  weakened  their  eloquence. 

My  French  tongue  is  corrupted  both  in  pro- 
nunciation, and  oUierwiae,  by  the 

barbarism    of   my    country:    I  HisPreneh 

'  1  '  spoiled  bv   the 

never  Saw  a  man  who  was  a  nap  ^leet  or  his 

tive  of  any  of  the  provinces  on  natire  oountiy. 

this  side  of  the  kingdom  who 

had  not  a  twang  of  his  place  of  birth  moat 

offensive  to  ears  purely  French.    And  yet  it  is 

not  that  I  am  so  i^rfect  in  my  Perigordian ;  for 

I  can  no  more  speak  it  than  German,  nor  do  I 

much  care ;  *tis  a  language  (as  are  all  the  rest 

about  me,  on  every  side,  Pbitou,  Xaintonge, 

Angouleme,    Limosiiif    Auvergnel  —  scurvy, 

drawling,  dirty.    There  is  indcea  above  us, 

towards  the  mountains,  a  sort  of  Grascon  spoken 

that  I  am  mightily  taken  with,  blunt,  brie^ 

si^ificant,  and,  in  truth,  a  more  manly  and 

military  language  than   any  other  I  know; 

as   sinewy,  powerful,  and  pertinent,  as   the 

French  is  graceful,  neat,  and  luxuriant 

As  to  the  Latin,  which  was  given  me  for  my 
mother-tongue,  I  have  by  discontinuance  lost 
the  ready  use  of  speaking  it,  and  indeed  of 
writing  it  too;  wherein  I  formerly  had  a  par- 
ticular reputation ;  by  which  you  may  see  how 
inconsiderable  I  am  on  that  side. 

Beauty  is  a  thing  of  great  recommendation 
in  the  correspondence  amongst  men;  'tis  the 
principal  means  of  acquiring  the 
favour  and  good  liking  of  one  J^aJtlS^ 
another,  and  no  man  is  so  bar-  the  body, 
barous  and  morose  that  does  not 
perceive  himself  in  some  sort  stnick  with  its 
attraction.  The  body  has  a  gre^t  share  in  onr 
being,  has  an  eminent  place  there,  and  therefore 
its  structure  and  symmetry  are  of  very  just 
consideration.  They  who  ^  about  to  disunite 
and  separate  our  two  principal  parts  from  on* 
another  are  to  blame:  we  must,  on  the  con- 
trary, reunite  and  rejoin  them :  we  must  gooh 
mand  the  soul,  not  to  withdraw  to  entertain 
itself  apart,  not  to  despise  and  abandon  the 
body  (neither  can  she  do  it  but  by  some  ridica- 
lous  counterfeit),  but  to  unite  herself  close  to  it, 
to  embrace,  cherish,  assist,  govern,  and  advise 
it,  and  to  bring  it  back  and  set  it  into  the  true 
way  when  it  wanders;  in  sum,  to  espouse  and 
be  a  husband  to  it ;  fbrasmuch  as  their  efilectB 
do  not  appear  to  be  diverse  and  contrary,  but 
uniform  and  concurring.  Christians  have  a  par- 
ticular instruction  concemmg  this  connexion; 
for  they  know  that  the  divine  justice  embraces 
this  society  and  junction  of  body  and  soul,  even 
to  the  making  the  body  capable  of  eternal  re- 


•  Horace,  tfs  jtrU  Pott.  v.  SS. 

*  RtfuUk,  z. 

«D«  Orutorlhu,  which  treatise  it  is  to  be  

Montaigne  ascribes  definitely  to  Tacitus,  and,  indeed,  it  is 
dilficttit  to  withhold  our  concurrawe. 
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waids  or  puDishmeoU:  and  that  God  faas  an 
eye  to  every  man's  wa^rs,  and  will  have  him 
receive  entire  his  chastisement  or  reward,  ac- 
cording to  his  merits.  The  sect  of  the  Peripa- 
tecticsiof  all  others  the  most  sociable,  attributes 
to  wisdom  this  sole  care,  equally  to  provide  for 
the  good  of  these  two  associate  parts:  and 
the  other  sects,  in  not  sufficiently  applying 
themselves  to  the  consideration  of  this  mixture, 
show  themselves  to  be  biassed,  one  for  the 
body,  and  the  other  for  the  soul,  with  equal 
error ;  and  to  have  lost  their  subject,  which  is 
man,  and  their  guide,  which  they  in  ^neral 
confess  to  be  natura  The  first  distinction  that 
ever  was  amongst  men,  and  the  first  considera- 
tion that  gave  some  pre-eminence  over  others, 
'tis  likely,  was  the  advantage  of  beauty : 

AfitM  dirianv  atqae  dedere 
Pro  fteie  CHjaaqae,  et  viribun,  inftenioqae ; 
Nan  ftdM  maitvm  valuit,  vijieMitie  TigebaoU 

''Then  tteady  bounds 
MaTk*d  oat  to  every  man  his  private  gronnds; 
Bach  had  his  proper  share,  eaeh  one  was  fit, 
Aeeovding  to  his  seauty,  strength,  or  wit ; 
For  beauty*  then,  and  strength,  had  most  command.** 

Now,  I  am  something  lower  than  the  mid- 
dle stature,'  a  defect  that  not  only 
borders  upon  deformity,  but  car- 
ries withal  a  great  deal  of  incon- 
venience along  with  it,  especially  to  those  who 
are  in  command;  for  the  authority  which  a 
graceful  presence  and  a  majestic  mien  beget  is 
wanting.  C.  Marius  did  not  willing] v  enlist 
any  soldiers  that  were  not  six  feet  high."  *<  The 
Coortier'*^  has,  indeed,  reason  to  desire,  in  the 
gentleman  he  is  forming,  a  moderate  stature 
rather  than  anv  other,  and  to  reject  all  strange- 
ness that  should  make  him  be  pointed  at.  fiut 
in  choosing,  if  he  must  in  this  mediocrity  have 
him  rather  below  than  above  the  common 
standard,  I  would  not  do  so  for  a  soldier. 
Little  men,  says  Aristotle,*  are  pretty,  but  not 
iMndsome ;  and  greatness  of  soul  is  discerned 
in  a  great  body,  as  beauty  is  in  a  conspicuous 
stature  :*  the  Ethiopians  and  Indians,  says  he,^ 
in  choosing  their  kings  and  magistrates,  had  a 
special  regard  to  the  beauty  and  stature  of  their 
personsL  They  had  reason;  for  it  creates  re- 
spect in  those  that  follow  them,  and  is  a  terror 
to  the  enemy  to  see  a  leader,  of  a  brave  and 
goodly  stature,  march  at  the  head  of  a  troop. 

Ipse  inter  primos  prsstanti  corpore  Tumns 
Yertitiir,  arma  tenens,  et  toto  vertice  supra  est.* 

••  The  graoefuJ  TUmns,  UUest  by  the  head, 
amfciBg  his  arms,  himself  the  warriors  led.** 

Our  holy  and  heavenly  King,  of  whom  every 


«  Lneiet.  ?.  IIQS. 

•  Montaicne  elsewhere  talks  of  himself  as  being  a  little 
man.  la  his  Journey  through  Italy  be  remarlis,  with  a  sort 
of  gfatiHeation,  that  the  Grand  Oulce  Francis  Maria  de'  Me- 
dici was  Ais  k0igkL 

s  V^fetitts.  i.  5w 

«  nVfrUgimn*,  by  Balthaxar  Castiglione. 

»  BtMes,  iv.  7. 

s  ThM  is  fldss  (obaerves  Mr.  Ootioa);  the  gieatsit  aosla 
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circumstance  is  with  the  utmost  care,  religion, 
and  reverence,  to  be  observed,  ha4  not  himself 
refused  bodily  recommendation:  S/^edosuM 
forma  pra  filiis  hominum.^  "He  is  fiiirer 
than  the  children  of  men."  And  Plato,*^  with 
temperance  and  fortitude,  requires  beauty  in 
the  conservators  of  his  Republic  It  would  vex 
you  that  a  man  should  apply  himself  to  you, 
amongst  your  servants,  to  ask  you,  ^  Where  is 
Monsieur?'*  and  that  you  should  only  have  the 
remainder  of  the  compliment  of  the  hat  that  is 
made  to  your  barber  or  your  secretary;  as  it 
happened  to  poor  Philopcemen,"  who  arriving 
the  first  of  all  his  company  at  an  inn  where  he 
was  expected,  the  hostess,  who  knew  him  not, 
and  saw  him  an  unsightly  fellow,  employed 
him  to  go  help  her  maids  a  little  to  draw  water, 
or  make  a  fire,  against  Philopcsmen's  coming; 
the  gentlemen  of  his  train  arriving  presenUy 
after,  and  surprised  to  see  him  busy  m  this  fine 
employment  (for  he  tailed  not  to  obey  his 
landlady's  command),  asked  him  what  he  was 
doing  there  1  *«I  am  paying,"  said  he,  "the 
pendty  of  my  ugliness."  The  other  beauties 
belong  to  women :  the  beauty  of  stature  is  the 
only  beauty  of  men.  Where  there  is  a  con- 
temptible stature,  neither  the  largeness  and 
roundness  of  the  forehead,  nor  the  delicacy 
and  sweetness  of  the  eyes,  nor  the  moderate 
proportion  of  the  nose,  nor  the  littleness  of  the 
ears  and  mouth,  nor  the  evenness  and  whiteness 
of  the  teeth,  nor  the  thickness  of  a  well-set 
brown  beard,  shining  like  the  husk  of  a  chest- 
nut, nor  curled  hair,  nor  the  just  proportion  of 
the  head,  nor  a  firesh  complexion,  nor  a  pleasant 
air  of  tho  face,  nor  a  body  without  any  oflen- 
sive  scent,  nor  the  jnst  proportion  of  limbs,  can 
make  a  handsome  man. 

I  am,  as  to  the  rest,  strong  and  well  knit; 
my  face  is  not  pufied,  but  full;       Hisflioe,Ae. 
my  complexion  betwixt  jovial  and 
melaucholic,  moderately  sanguine  and  hot, 

Unde  rigent  setis  mihi  crura,  et  pectora  villis ;  ^ 

**  Whence,  *tis  my  thighs  so  rough  and  bristled  are, 
And  that  my  breast  Is  so  thick  set  with  hair  ;** 

my  health  vigorous  and  sprightly,  even  to  a 
well  advanced  age,  and  rarely  troubled  with 
sickness.  Such  f  was;  for  I  do  not  make  any 
reckoning  of  myself  now  that  I  am  engaged  in 
the  avenues  of  old  age,  being  already  past  forty : 

Minuutim  Tires  et  robur  adultum 
Frangit,  et  in  partem  pijorem  liquitur  vtas : » 

•*  Thence  by  degrees  our  strength  melts  all  away. 
And  tfeaclierous  age  creeps  on,  and  things  decay  :** 


have  been  in  men  of  low  stature ;  witnens  Aleiander,  he. 
Tho  contrast  in  Scripture  between  David  and  Goliath  is 
beautiful. 
'  PoUticM,  iv.  4. 

•  JBssjJ.  Til.  783. 

•  Psa.  xlv.  1 
»  RepubUe,  vii. 

"  Plutareh,  in  viU. 

» Martial,  ii.  36,  Si  ,^  ^ 
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what  I  shall  be  from  this  time  forward  will  be 
but  half  being,  and  no  more  me ;  I  every  day 
escape  and  steal  away  from  myself: 

Bingttlm  de  nobis  anni  pnodantur  cuntat,! 

**  I  find  I  am  jpnown  old,  and  every  year 
Steal!  loinetmng  from  me.** 

Agility  and  address  I  never  had,  and  yet  am  the 
M  .•  -^.  son  ofa  very  active  and  sprightly 
vl^  ulS:^  &ther,  and  that  continued  to  be 
80  to  an  extreme  old  age.  I  have 
seldom  known  any  man  of  his  condition  his 
equal  in  all  bodily  exercises;  as  I  have  seldom 
met  with  any  who  have  not  excelled  me,  except 
in  running,  at  which  I  was  pretty  good.  In 
music,  in  smgin^,  for  which  I  have  a  very  unfit 
voice,  or  in  juaymg  on  any  sort  of  instrument, 
they  could  never  teach  me  any  thing.  In 
dancing,  tennis,  or  wrestling,  I  could  never 
arrive  to  more  than  an  ordinary  pitch ;  in  swim- 
ming, fencing,  vaulting,  and  leaping,  to  none 
at  au.  My  minds  are  so  clumsy  that  I  cannot 
so  much  as  write,  so  as  to  read  it  myself,  so  that 
I  had  rather  do  what  I  have  scribbled  over 
again  than  to  take  upon  me  the  trouble  to 
make  it  out;  and  do  not  read  much  better  than 
I  write,  at  least  to  please  my  hearers.  I  can- 
not handsomely  fold  up  a  letter,  nor  could  ever 
make  a  pen,  or  carve  at  table,  worth  a  pin,  nor 
saddle  a  horse,  nor  carry  a  hawk  and  fly  her, 
nor  hunt  the  dogs,  nor  lure  a  hawk,  nor  speak 
to  a  horse.  In  fine,  my  bodily  qualities  are 
very  well  suited  to  those  of  my  soul ;  there  is 
nothing  sprightly,  only  a  full  and  firm  vigour; 
I  am  patient  enough  of  labour  and  pain,  but  it 
is  only  when  I  go  voluntarily  to  the  work,  and 
only  so  long  as  my  own  desire  prompts  me 
to  it, 

Molliter  auBteram  etudio  fliUente  laborem  :■ 

"  Whilst  tlie  delight  makes  you  ne'er  mind  the  pain  :** 

Otherwise,  if  I  am  not  allured  with  some  plea- 
sure, or  have  other  guide  than  my  own  pure 
and  free  inclination,  I  am  there  good  for  no- 
thing :  for  I  am  of  a  humour  that,  life  and 
health  excepted,  there  is  nothing  for  which 
I  would  bite  my  nails,  or  that  I  would 
purchase  at  the  price  of  annoyance  of  mind 
and  constraint: 

Tanti  mihi  non  sit  opaci 
Omnes  arena  Tagi,  quodque  in  mare  volvitnr  auram.* 

••  Rich  Tafiis*  sands  so  dear  I  would  not  buy. 
Nor  aU  the  riches  in  the  sea  that  lie.'* 

Extremely  idle,  extremely  given  up  to  my  own 
inclination,  both  by  nature  and  art,  I  would  as 
willingly  lend  a  man  ray  blood  ajs  my  pains. 
I  have  a  soul  free  and  entirely  its  own,  and 
accustomed  to  guide  itself  after  its  own  fashion ; 
having  hitherto  never  had  either  master  or 
governor  imposed  upon  me,  I  have  walked  as 


1  Horace,  ^iH,  ii.  8, 5& 
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far  as  I  would,  and  the  pace  that  best  pleased 
myself;  this  is  it  that  has  rendered  me  of  no 
use  to  any  one  but  myself.  ^ 

And  there  was  no  need  of  forcing  my  heavy 
and  lazy  disposition ;  for  being  bom  to  such  a 
fortune  as  I  had  reason  to  be  contented  with 
(a  reason,  nevertheless,  that  a  thousand  others 
of  my  acquaintance  would  have  rather  made 
use  of  for  a  plank  upon  which  to  pass  over  to 
seek  a  higher  fortune,  to  tumult  and  disquiet), 
I  sought  for  no  more,  and  also  got  no  ropre : 

Non  agiraur  tumidis  velis  Aquilone  secundo, 
Non  tamen  adversis  etaiem  ducimus  Austris; 
Viribus,  in|[enio,  specie,  virtote,  loco,  re, 
Eztremi  pnmorum,  extremis  usque  praom :  * 

**  I  am  not  wafted  by  the  swelling  gales 
Of  winds  propitious,  with  expanded  sails ; 
Nor  vet  exposed  to  tempest- bearing  strife. 
Adrift  to  struggle  through  the  ways  of  life : 
For  health,  wit,  virtue,  honour,  wealUi,  Vm  cast 
Behind  Uie  foremost,  but  before  tlie  last:** 

I  had  only  need  of  what  was  sufficient  to  con- 
tent me ;  which,  nevertheless,  is  a  government 
of  soul,  to  take  it  right,  equally  difficult  in  all 
sorts  of  conditions,  and  that  by  custom  we  see 
more  easily  found  in  want  than  in  abundance ; 
forasmuch,  perhaps,  as  according  to  the  course 
of  our  other  passions,  the  desire  of  riches  is  more 
sharpened  by  their  use  than  by  the  entire  ab- 
sence of  them,  and  the  virtue  of  moderation 
more  rare  than  that  of  patience.  I  never  had 
any  thing  to  desire,  but  happily  to  enjoy  the 
estate  diatGod  by  his  bounty  had  put  mto  my 
handa  f  1  have  never  had  any  thmg  irksome 
to  do ;  and  have  seen  to  little  beyoml  the  ma- 
nagement of  my  own  affidrs ;  or,  if  I  have,  it 
has  been  upon  condition  to  do  it  at  my  own 
leisure,  and  after  my  own  method,  committed 
to  my  trust  by  such  as  had  a  confidence  in  me, 
that  did  not  importune  me,  and  that  knew  my 
humour ;  for  good  horsemen  will  make  a  shift 
to  get  service  out  ofa  rusty  and  broken- winded 
jade. 

Even  my  infancy  was  trained 
gentle  and  free  manner,  and  ex- 
empt from  any  rigorous  subjec- 
tion. AH  which  has  helped  me 
to  a  complexion  delicate  and  in- 
capable of  solicitude ;  even  to  that  degree  that 
I  love  to  have  my  losses,  and  the  disorders 
wherein  I  am  concerned,  concealed  from  me ; 
so  that,  in  the  account  of  my  expenses,  I  put 
down  what  my  negliprence  costs  me  in  keeping 
and  maintaining  itself; 

Heee  nempe  superaunt, 
^«  dominum  fkllunt,  que  proeunt  fliribna.* 

**  Things  superllttons,  and  to  spare ; 
Goods  which  the  owner  linows  not  of,  but  may 
Be  uneoneern'd  wlien  they  are  stolen  away." 

I  do  not  love  to  know  what  I  have,  that  I 
may  be  the  less  sensible  of  my  loss;  I  entrea  t  those 
that  serve  me,  where  affiMStion  and  integrity 
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are  wanting,  if  they  deceive  me,  to  make  it  up 
with  an  air  that  may  look  hahdaome.  For  want 
of  frrmnesa  enoagh  to  suppori  the  shock  of  the 
adverse  accidents  to  which  we  are  subject,  and 
of  patience  seriously  to  apply  myself  to  the 
management  of  my  affikirs,  i  nourish  as  much 
as  I  can  this  feeling  in  myself,  wholly  leaving 
all  to  fortune;  to  take  all  things  at  the  worst, 
and  to  resolve  to  bear  that  worst  with  temper 
and  patience:  that  is  the  only  thing  I  aim  at, 
and  to  which  I  apply  my  whole  meditation. 
In  a  danger,  I  do  not  so  much  consider  how 
I  shall  escape  it,  as  of  how  little  importance  it 
is  whether  T  escape  it  or  no ;  should  I  be  left 
dead  upon  the  place,  what  matter  ?  Not  being 
to  govern  events,  I  govern  myself,  and  apply 
niTself  to  them,  if  they  will  not  apply  them- 
selves to  me.  I  have  no  freat  art  to  evade, 
to  escape  from,  or  to  force  rortune,  and  by  pru- 
dence to  guide  and  incline  things  to  my  own 
bias;  I  have  still  less  patience  to  undergo 
the  troublesome  and  painful  care  therein  re- 
quired; and  the  most  uneasy  condition  for  me 
is  to  be  suspended  in  urgent  occasions,  and  to 
be  agitated  betwixt  hope  and  fear. 
Deliberation,  even  in  things  of  lightest  mo- 
ment, is  very  troublesome  to  me ; 

tioD.  it  to  undergo  the  various  tum- 

blings and  tossings  of  doubt  and 
consultatbn  than  to  set  up  its  rest,  and  to  ac- 
quiesce in  whatever  shall  happen,  after  the  die 
is  thrown.  Few  passions  break  my  sleep;  but 
of  deliberations,  the  least  will  do  it  As  in 
roads,  I  willingly  avoid  those  that  are  sloping 
and  slippery,  and  put  myself  into  the  beaten 
track,  how  dirty  or  deep  soever,  where  I  can 
tail  no  lower,  and  there  seek  my  safety ;  so  I 
love  misibrtunes  that  are  purely  so,  that  do  not 
torment  and  teaze  me  with  the  uncertainty  of 
their  growing  better,  but  that,  at  the  first 
posii,  plunge  me  dbrectly  into  the  worst  that 
can  be  expected : 

Dabim  plus  torqueot  mala.i 

**  Doabtfiil  iUa  do  plaga«  u»  mott/* 

In  events,  I  cany  myself  like  a  man ;  in  their 
conduct,  like  a  child  :  the  fear  of  the  &11  more 
fevers  roe  than  the  611  itself.}  It  will  not  quit 
cost:  the  covetous  man  ha^Tworse  account  of 
his  passion  than  the  poor,  and  the  jealous  man 
than  the  cuckold;  and  a  man  oft-times  loses 
more  by  defending  his  vineyard  than  if  he  gave 
It  up.  The  lowest  step  is  the  safest;  'tis  the 
Beat  of  constancy:  there  you  have  need  of  no 
one  but  yourself,  *tis  there  founded,  and  wholly 
stands  upon  its  own  basis.  Has  not  this  example 
a[a  gentleman  venr^ell  known,  some  air  of 
philosophy  in  iti  He  nuuried,  being  well  ad- 
vanced in  years,  having  spent  his  youth  in 
good-fellowriiip,  a  great  talker  and  a  great 


!  S«n«ca.  JtttmemnM,  iii.  1,  S». 


jeerer.  Calling  to  mind  how  mnch  the  subject 
of  cuckoldry  had  given  him  occasion  to  talk 
and  scoff  at  others,  to  prevent  them  from  pay- 
ing him  in  his  own  coin,  he  married  a  wife  from 
a  place  where  any  one  may  have  flesh  for  his 
money;  "Good-morrow,  whore;"  "Good-mor- 
row, cuckold;'*  and  there  was  not  any  thing 
wherewith  he  more  commonly  and  openly  en- 
tertained those  that  came  to  see  him  than  with 
this  plan  of  his,  bv  which  he  stopped  the 
private  muttering  of^  mockers,  and  took  off  the 
edge  of  ttiis  reproach. 

As  to  ambition,  which  is  neighbour,  or  rather 
daughter  to  presumption,  fortune,   Diwuited  at 
to  advance  me,  must  have  come  ambition,  be. 
and  taken  roe  by  the  hand ;  for  to  "'?»«  of  ^^ 
trouble  myself  for  an  uncertain  »'°'*'"»>°'y- 
hope,  and  to  have  submitted  myself  to  all  the 
difnculties  that  accompany  those  who  endeavour 
to  bring  themselves  into  credit,  in  the  beginning 
of  their  progress,  I  could  never  have  done  it: 

Spem  pretio  non  enio.'i 

**  I  give  not  ready  cash  for  hope  :** 

I  apply  myself  to  what  T  see,  and  to  what  I 
have  in  my  hand;  and  go  not  very  far  from 
the  shore ; 

Alter  remua  aqoas,  alter  tibl  radat  arenaa :  * 

**  Into  the  wave*  I  pinnge  one  oar. 
And  with  the  other  rake  the  shore  :** 

and  besides,  a  man  very  seldom  arrives  to  these 
advancements,  but  in  first  hazarding  what  he 
has  of  his  own ;  and  I  am  of  opinion  that,  if  a 
man  has  sufficient  to  maintain  him  in  the  con- 
dition wherein  he  was  born  and  brought  up, 
'tis  a  great  folly  to  hazard  that  upon  the  uncer- 
taintv  of  augmenting  it  He  to  whom  fortune 
has  denied  wherein  to  set  his  foot,  and  to  settle 
to  a  quiet  and  composed  way  of  living,  is  to  be 
excused  if  he  does  venture  what  he  has,  be- 
cause, happen  what  will,  necessity  puts  him 
upon  shifting  for  himself. 

Capienda  rebaa  in  malii  prccepa  via  eat  ;* 

**  A  deeperate  caae  miMt  have  a  de^iperate  course  :** 

and  1  rather  excuse  a  younger  brother  to  ex- 
pose what  his  friends  have  left  him,  to  the 
courtesy  of  fortune,  than  him  with  whom  the 
honour  of  his  familv  is  entrusted,  that  cannot 
be  necessitous  but  by  his  own  fiiult  I  have 
found  a  much  shorter  and  more  easy  way,  by 
the  advice  of  the  good  friends  I  had  in  mr 
younger  days,  to  free  myself  from  any  such 
ambition,  and  to  sit  still ; 

Coi  sit  conditio  dulcis.  sine  pulvere  palma  ;• 

**  Far  happier  he  in  his  sweet  country-seat. 
To  gain  the  palm  without  or  dust  or  sweat  :** 

judging  right  enough,  of  my  own  force,  that 
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it  was  not  capable  of  any  great  matten;' 
and  calling  to  mind  the  saying  of  the  late 
Chancellor  Olivier,  *^That  the  French  were 
like  monkeys,  that  clamber  up  a  tree  from 
branch  to  branch,  and  never  stop  till  they  come 
to  the  highest;  and  there  show  their  bald 
breech." » 

Turpe  eat,  quod  nequeaa  capiU  eoBamitiere  pondua 
Et  preaaum  iaflezo  moz  date  ceifa  genu :  > 

**  It  ia  a  ahama  to  load  the  abouldera  ao 
That  they  the  burden  cannot  undeno : 
And  the  knees  bending  with  the  weight,  to  quit 
The  pond'roua  load,  and  turn  the  ba4^  to  it  :** 

I  should  find  the  best  qualities  I  have  useless 
in  this  age:  the  fiu^iJity  of  my 
manners  would  have  been  called 
weakness  and  negligence;  my 
avr  able  to  h'  ^^  *°^  conscience,  if  such  I 
SS!^ur.  "  have,  scrupulousness  and  super- 
stition; my  liberty  and  freedom, 
troublesome,  inconsiderate  and  rash.  Ill  luck 
is  good  for  something:  it  is  good  to  be  bom 
in  a  very  depraved  age ;  for  so,  in  comparison 
of  others,  you  shall  be  reputed  virtuous  without 
costing  70U  much :  he  that  in  our  days  is  but 
a  parricide  and  sacrilegious,  is  an  honest  man 
and  a  man  of  honour : 

Nunc,  ai  depoaitara  non  infleiatnr  amima, 
Bi  reddat  veterem  cum  tota  arrugine  fbileui, 
Prodipiou  (Idea,  et  Tueria  digna  libellia, 
Qucque  coronata  luatrari  debcat  agna :  • 

*'  Now,  If  a  friend,  miracnioualy  Juat. 
Reatore  th'  intniated  coin  with  all  ita  mat, 
*Tia  deemed  a  prodigy,  that  ahould  in  gold 
Amongat  the  Tuaran  annals  be  enroird ; 
And  that  a  crowned  lajnb  should  oflerod  h6 
A  aacriHoe  to  auch  rare  boneaty  :** 

and  never  was  time  or  place,  wherein,  for 
princes,  were  ready  more  certain  rewards  for 
virtue  and  justice.  The  first  that  shall  make  it 
his  business  to  get  himself  into  favour  and 
esteem  by  those  ways,  I  am  much  deceived  if  he 
do  not,  SLiid  by  the  best  title,  outstrip  his  con- 
currents :  force  and  violence  can  do  some  things, 
but  not  always  all.  We  see  merchants,  countrv 
justices,  and  artisans,  go  cheek  by  jowl  with 
the  best  gentry  in  valour  and  military  know- 
ledge; they  perform  honourable  actions  both 
in  public  engagements  and  private  quarrels: 
they  fight,  they  defend  towns  in  our  present 
wars.  A  prince  stifles  his  renown  in  the  crowd : 
let  him  shino  bright  in  humanity,  truth,  in- 
tegrity, temperance,  and  especially  in  justice ; 
marks  rare,  unknown,  and  exiled ;  His  by  no 
other  means  but  by  the  sole  good-will  of  the 
people  that  he  can  do  his  business,  and  no  other 
qualities  can  attract  their  good-will  like  those, 
as  being  of  greatest  utility  to  them:  Nil  e$t 
tarn  populare  auam  banitias.*  *^  Nothing  is  so 
popular  as  goodnees." 
By  this  comparison  I  had  been  great  and 


1  Thlseonipariaon  is  auppreaaed  in  the  edition  of  1595,  aa 
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rare ;  as  I  find  myself  now  a  pigmy  aiid  onti- 
nary,  in  comparisoQ  of  some  past  ages,  wherein, 
if  other  better  qualities  did  not  concur,  it  was 
ordinary  and  common  to  see  a  man  moderate  in 
his  revenges,  gentle  in  resenting  injuries,  reli- 
gious in  observing  his  word,  neither  double  nor 
supple,  nor  accommodating  his  fiiith  to  the  will 
of  others,  or  the  turns  of  times:  I  would  rather 
see  all  affitirs  go  to  wrack  and  ruin  than  falsify 
m^  iaith  to  secure  them.    For  as  to  this  virtue 
of  dissimulation,  which  is  now  in  so  great 
request,  I  mortally  hate  it;  and  ^  .     ,    . 
of  all  vices  find  none  that  shows  S^c^H^^ 
so  much  baseness  and  meanness 
of  spirit    'Tis  a  cowardly  and  servile  humour 
to  hide  and  disguise  a  man*s  self  under  a  vizor, 
and  not  to  dare  to  show  himself  what  he  is; 
by  it  our  people  are  trained  up  to  treachery ; 
being  brought  to  speak  what  is  not  triie,  they 
make  no  conscience  of  breaking  their  worda 
A  generous  heart  ou?ht  not  to  belie  its  own 
thoughts,  but  will  make  itself  seen  within ;  all 
there  is  ^ood,  or  at  least  manly.    Aristotle^ 
reputes  it  the  office  of  magnanimity  openly 
and  professedlv  to  love  and  hate;  to  judge  and 
speak  with  all  freedom ;  and  not  to  value  the 
approbation  or  dislike  of  others,  in  comparison 
of  truth.    Appollonius  said*  it  was  for  slaves  to 
lie,  and  for  freemen  to  speak  truth.     'Tis  the 
chief  and  fuodamental  part  of  virtue;  we  must 
love  it  for  Itself.    He  that  speaks  truth  because 
he  is  obliged  so  to  do,  and  because  it  serves 
him,  and  that  is  not  afraid  to  lie  when  it 
signifies  nothing  to  any  body,  is  not  sufficiently 
true.    My  soiu    naturally   abominates   lying, 
and  hates  the  mere  thought  of  it;  I  have  an 
inward  shame  and  sharp  remorse  if  sometimes 
a  lie  escape  me^  as  sometimes  it  does,  being 
surprised  by  occasions  that  allow  roe  no  pre- 
meditation.   A  man  must  not  always  tell  all,  for 
that  were  folly;  but  what  a  man  says  should    ' 
be  what  he  thinks,  otherwise  *tis  knavery.    I  do 
not  know  what  advantage  men  pretend  to  by 
eternally  counterfeiting  and  dissembling,  if  not 
never  to  be  believed  when  they  speak  the  truth ; 
this  may  once  or  twice  pass  upon  men;  but  to 

Srofess  their  concealing  their  thoughts,  and  to 
rag,  as  some  of  our  princes  have  done,  that 
they  would  bum  their  shirts  if  they  knew  their 
true  intentions,  which  was  a  saying  of  tbe 
ancient  Metellus  of  Macedon;*^  and  that  who 
knows  not  how  to  dissemble,  knows  not  how 
to  rule;'  is  to  give  warning  to  all  who  have 
any  thing  to  do  with  them  that  all  they  say  is 
nothing  but  lying  and  deceit:  Qtio  vii  versur 
tiar  et  caUidior  est,  hoc  invitior  et  tiupecftor, 
detracta  opiniane  probitaiU  :*  **  By  how  much 
any  one  is  more  subtle  and  cunning,  by  so 
much  is  he  hated  or  suspected,  the  opmion  of 
his  integrity  being  lost  and  gone:"  it  would 
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be  a  great  aimplicity  in  any  one  to  lay  any 
stresB  either  on  the  countenance  or  word  of  a 
man  that  has  pot  on  a  resolution  to  be  always 
another  thin?  without  than  what  he  is  within, 
as  Tiberius  did.  And  I  cannot  conceive  what 
interest  one  can  have  in  the  conversation  with 
such  men,  seeing  they  produce  nothing  that  is 
current  and  true ;  whoever  is  disloyal  to  truth, 
is  the  same  to  falsehood  alsa 

Those  of  our  time  who  have  considered,  in 
the  establishrocnt  of  the  duty  of  a  prince,  the 
good  of  his  affiiirs  only,  and  have 
preferred  that  to  the  care  of  his 
faith  and  conscience,  might  have 
something  to  say  to  a  prince  whose 
affitirs  fortune  had  put  into  such 
a  posture  that  he  might  for  ever  establish  them 
by  only  once  breaking  his  word ;  but  it  is  not 
»^  they  often  buy  in  the  same  market;  they 
make  more  than  one  peace,  more  than  one 
trcatv  in  their  lives.  Gain  tempts  them  to  the 
first  breach  of  faith, — and  almost  always  it  pre- 
sents itself,  as  in  all  other  ill  acts;  sacrile^ 
murders,  rebellions,  treasons,  are  always  under- 
taken fbr  some  kind  of  advantage;  but  this 
first  gain  has  infinite  mischievous  conisequences, 
throwing  this  prince  out  of  all  correspondence 
and  negotiation,  by  this  example  of  mfidelity. 
Solyman,  of  the  Ottoman  race,  a  race  not  very 
solicitous  of  keeping  their  words  and  treaties, 
when,  in  my  inftncy,*  he  made  his  army  land 
at  Otninto,  bein?  informed  that  Mercurino  de 
Gr&tioare  and  the  inhabitants  of  Castro  were 
detained  prisoners,  after  having  surrendered  the 
place,  contrary  to  the  articles  of  the  capitula- 
tion, sent  orders  to  have  them  set  at  liberty, 
saying  "That  having  other  p-eat  enterprises  m 
hand  in  those  parts,  the  disloyalty,  though  it 
carried  a  show  of  present  utility,  would  for  the 
future  bring  on  him  a  disrepute  and  distrust 
of  infinite  prejudice." 

Now,  fbr  my  part,  1  had  rather  be  trouble- 
some and  indiscreet  than  a  flatterer  and  a  dis- 
sembler. I  confess  that  there  may  be  some 
mixture  of  pride  and  obstinacy  in  keeping  my- 
self 80  upright  and  open  as  I  do,  without  any 
consideration  of  others ;  and  me- 
thinks  I  grow  a  little  too  free 
where  T  ought  least  to  be  so,  and 
that  I  become  hot  by  the  opposi- 
tion  of  respect;  and  it  may  be, 
also,  that  I  suffer  myself  to  follow  the  pro- 
pensity of  my  own  nature,  fbr  want  of  art 
Using  the  same  liberty  of  speech  and  counte- 
nance towards  great  persons,  that  I  bring  with 
nie  from  my  own  house,  I  am  sensible  how 
much  it  declines  towards  incivility  and  indis- 
cwtion;  but,  besides  that  I  am  so  bred,  I  have 
not  a  wit  supple  enough  to  evade  a  sudden 
^estion,  and  to  escape  by  some  turn,  nor  to 
feign  a  truth ;  nor  memory  enough  to  retain  it  so 
feigned,  nor,  truly,  assurance  enough  to  main- 
tein  it,  and  play  the  brave  out  of  weakness; 


MoBUifiM  na. 
tarally  open 
•nd  free  with 
Creat  men. 


and  therefore  it  is  that  I  abandon  myself  to 
candour,  and  always  to  speak  as  I  think,  both 
by  complexion  and  design,  leaving  the  event  to 
fortune.  Aristippus  was  wont  to  say'  that  the 
principal  benefit  he  had  extracted  from  philo" 
sophy  was  that  he  spoke  freely  and  openly 
to  all. 

Memory  is  a  faculty  of  wonderful  use,  and 
without  which  the  judgment  can 
very  hardly  perform  its  office;  fbr  J2»S?^Ih7 
my  part  I  have  none  at  all.  What  jud^meat. 
any  one  will  propose  to  me,  he 
must  do  it  by  parcels,  fbr  to  answer  a  speech 
consisting  of  several  heads  I  am  not  able:  I 
could  not  receive  a  commission  by  word  of 
mouth,  without  a  note-book.  And  when  I  have 
a  speech  of  consequence  to  make,  if  it  be  long» 
I  am  reduced  to  the  miserable  necessity  of  get- 
ting by  heart,  word  for  word,  what  I  am  to  say ; 
I  mould  otherwise  have  neither  manner  nor 
assurance,  being  in  fear  that  my  memory  would 
play  me  a  slippery  trick.  But  this  way  is  no 
less  difficult  to  me  than  the  other;  I  must  have 
three  houre  to  learn  three  verses;  and  besides, 
in  a  work  of  a  man's  own,  the  liberty  and 
authority  of  altering  the  order,  of  changing  a 
word,  incessantly  varying  the  matter,  makes  it 
harder  to  stick  in  the  memory  of  the  author. 
The  more  I  mistrust  it  the  worse  it  is;  it  serves 
me  best  by  chance ;  I  must  negligently  solicit 
it ;  fbr  if  I  press  it  'tis  astounded,  and,  after  it 
once  begins  to  stagger,  the  more  I  sound  it  the 
more  it  is  perplexed ;  it  serves  me  at  its  own 
hour,  not  at  mme. 

And  the  same  defect  I  find  in  my  memory, 
I  find  also  in  several  other  parts:  I  fly  com- 
mand, obligation,  and  constraint ; 
that  which  I  can  otherwise  do  Monialgne'» 
naturally  and  easily,  if  I  impose  l^rVZ^^ 
it  upon  myself  by  an  express  and  strainu 
strict  injunction,  I  cannot  do  it ; 
even  the  membera  of  my  body,  over  which  a 
man  has  a  more  particular  jurisdiction,  some- 
times  refuse  to  obey  me,  if^  I  enjoin  them  a 
necessarv  service  at  a  certain  hour :  this  tyran- 
nical and  compulsive  appointment  baffles  them ; 
they  shrink  up  either  through  fear  or  spite,  and 
fall  into  a  trance.  Being  once  in  a  place  where 
it  is  looked  upon  as  the  greatest  discourtesy 
imaginable  not  to  pledge  those  that  drink  to 
vou,  though  I  bad  there  oil  liberty  allowed  me, 
I  tried  to  play  the  good-fellow  out  of  respect  to 
the  ladies  that  were  of  the  party,  according  to 
the  custom  of  the  country ;  but  there  was  sport 
enouffh;  fbr  this  threatening  and  preparation 
that  1  had  to  force  myself,  contrary  to  my  cus- 
tom and  inclination,  did  so  stop  my  throat,  that 
I  could  not  swallow  one  drop;  and  I  was  de- 

fived  of  drinking  so  much  as  to  help  my  meet ; 
found  myself  gorged,  and  my  thirst  quenched, 
by  the  quantity  of  drink  my  imagination  had 
swallowed.  This  effect  is  most  manifest  ineuch 
as  have  the  most  vehement  aqd  powerful  imagi- 


1 IB  1537,  wben  Mootaifoe  was 
28» 


Ibar  yaan  old. 


•  LaarUus,  to 
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nation ;  but  it  is  natural,  notwithstanding,  and 
there  is  no  one  that  does  not,  in  some  measure, 
experience.  They  ofl^red  an  excellent  archer, 
condemned  to  die,  to  save  his  life,  if  he  would 
show  some  notable  proof  of  his  art;  but  he 
refused  to  try,  fearing  lest  the  too  sfreat  con* 
tention  of  his  will  should  make  him  shoot  wide, 
and  that,  instead  of  saving  his  life,  he  should 
also  lose  the  reputation  he  had  got  of  being  a 
good  marksman.  A  man  that  thinks  of  some- 
uiing  else  will  not  fail  to  take  over  and  over 
again  the  same  number  and  measure  of  steps, 
even  to  an  inch,  in  the  place  where  he  walks ; 
but  if  he  makes  it  his  business  to  measure  and 
count  them,  he  will  find  that  what  he  did  by 
nature  and  accident,  he  cannot  so  exactly  do 
by  design. 

M^  library,  which  is  a  good  one  for  a  coun- 
try library,  is  situated  in  a  corner  of  my  house : 
if  any  thing  comes  in  my  head  that  1  have  a 
mind  to  look  there  for,  or  to  write,  lest  I  should 
ibrget  it  in  but  going  across'the  court,  I  am  fain 
to  commit  it  to  the  memory  of  some  other  per- 
son. If  I  venture,  in  speaking,  to  digress  never 
so  little  from  my  subject,  I  am  infallibly  lost, 
which  is  the  reason  that  I  keep  myself  stricllv 
and  drily  close  in  discourse.  I  am  forced  to  call 
M  nui  ne'  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^  serve  me  either  by 
bftdmemory.  ^^  names  of  their  offices  or  their 
country;  for  names  are  very  hard 
for  me  to  remember;  I  can  tell,  indeed,  that 
there  are  three  syllables,  that  it  has  a  harsii 
sound,  and  that  it  begins  or  ends  with  such  a 
letter,  but  that^s  all :  and  if  I  should  live  long, 
I  do  not  know  but  I  should  forget  my  own 
name,  as  some  others  have  done.  Messala 
Corvinus  was  two  years  without  any  trace  of 
memory ;  >  which  is  also  said  of  George  Trape- 
xtmtius;'  and  for  my  own  interest,  I  often 
meditate  what  a  kind  of  life  theirs  was,  and  if, 
without  this  faculty,  I  should  have  enough 
others  left  to  support  me  with  any  manner  of 
ease ;  and,  prying  narrowly  into  it,  I  fear  that 
this  privation,  if  absolute,  destroys  all  the  other 
functions  of  the  ^oul : 

Plenm  rimarttm  Mim,  bac  atque  iUae  perfluo.' 
**  rm  full  of  chiaka,  and  leak  out  every  way.** 

It  has  befallen  me  more  than  once  to  forget  the 
watch-word  1  had  three  hours  before  given  or 
received ;  and  to  forget  where  I  had  hid  my 
purse,  whatever  Cicero  is  pleased  to  say  of  the 
matter:^  I  help  myself  to  lose  what  I  have  a 
particular  care  to  lock  safe  up.  Menutriacerte 
non  modo  philosophiam^  sed  omnis  vita  usutn, 


I  Pliny,  JM,  Hist.  vii.  34.,  who  aaya  abaolutely  that  Mea- 
aala  forgot  hia  own  name. 
<  George  of  Trebizond,  a  Greek  who  came  to  Rome  in  the 

Kpacy  of  Eugeniui  IV.,  and  Uiere  published  various  works, 
i  died  about  the  year  1484,  in  extreme  old  age,  having 
fbrgotten  all  be  formerly  knew, 
s  Ter.  Eun.  I.  ii.  85. 

*  D«  firatcL  c.  vii.  Ate  v§ro  fuemqumn  afii««  awUoi 
oblitum  qmo  loco  tkooaunm  obr%i$sU;  "1  never  heard  of 
an  old  maa*a  foigetling  the  place  where  he  had  hid  hia 
Ueaaure." 


omnesque  artes^  una  tnaxime  contineL^  '^The 
memory  in  itself  contains  not  only  all  philo- 
sophy, but  all  the  use  and  all  the  arts,  of  life.** 
The  memory  is  the  receptacle  and  sheath  of  all 
science ;  and  therefore  mine  being  so  treache- 
rous, if  I  know  little,  I  cannot  much  complain. 
I  know  in  general  the  names  of  the  arts,  and  of 
what  they  treat,  but  nothing  more.  I  turn  over 
books,  I  do  not  study  them ;  what  I  retain  I 
do  not  know  to  be  another's;  'tia  only  tliere 
that  my  judgment  has  made  its  advantage  in 
the  discourses  and  imaginations  with  which  it 
has  been  filled;  the  author,  place,  words,  and 
other  circumstances,  I  immediately  forget:  and 
am  so  excellent  at  forgetting  that  I  no  less  for- 
get my  own  writings  and  compositions  than  the 
rest:  I  am  very  oflen  quoted  to  myself  and 
am  not  aware  of  it  Whoever  should  inquire 
of  me  where  I  had  the  verses  and  examples  that 
I  have  here  huddled  together,  would  puzzle  me 
to  tell  him ;  and  yet  I  have  not  borrowed  them 
but  from  famous  and  known  places,  not  satisfy- 
ing myself  that  they  were  rich,  if  I  moreover 
)md  them  not  from  rich  and  honourable  hands, 
where  there  was  a  concurrence  of  authority  as 
well  as  reason.  It  is  no  great  wonder  if  my 
book  runs  the  same  fortune  that  other  books  do, 
and  if  my  memory  loses  what  I  have  writ,  as 
well  as  what  I  have  read,  and  what  I  give,  as 
welL|Ui  what  I  receive. 

Besides  the  defect  of  memory,  I  have  others 
which  very  much  contribute  to 
my  ignorance :  I  have  a  slow  and  giiVJSif   ° 
heavy  wit,  the  least  cloud  stops 
its  progress,  so  that,  for  example,  I  never  pro- 
posed to  it  any  never  so  easy  a  riddle  that  it 
could  find  out ;  there  is  not  the  least  idle  sub- 
tlety that  will  not  gravel  me ;  in  games,  whete 
the  mind  is  required,  as  chess,  cards,  draughts, 
and  the  like,  I  understand  nothing  beyond  the 
commonest  points.    I  have  a  slow  and   per- 
plexed apprehension,  but  what  it  once  appre- 
hends it  apprehends  well,  closely  and  profoundly, 
fur  the  time  it  retains  iu    My  sight  is  perfect, 
entire,  and  discovers  at  It  very 
great  distance,  but  is  soon  weary ;  Hia  sight, 

which  makes  me  that  I  cannot 
read  long,  but  am  forced  to  have  one  to  read  to 
me.  The  younger  Pliny  can  inform  such  as 
have  not  experienced  it  themselves,  what,  and 
how  important  an  impediment  this  m  to  those 
who  addict  themselves  to  study.* 

There  is  no  so  wretched  and  so  illiterate  a 
soul  wherein  some  particular  faculty  is  not  seen 
to  shine ;  no  soul  so  buried  in  sloth  and  iffno- 
ranee  but  it  will  make  a  sally  at  one  end  or 


•  Cicero,  Aeod  ii.  7. 

•  Pliny,  EDigL  v.  3;  who,  in  giving  an  account  how  Pliny 
the  Elder,  hia  uncle,  eniploy«d  his  time  in  study,  remarks 
among  other  things :  *'  One  day  a  frienil  of  his.  who  was 
preapnt  when  Pliny's  secretary  was  leading  to  him,  stopp-Hi 
the  latter  for  the  purpose  of  making  him  repeat  some  w«>rds 
he  bad  mispronounced.  Pliny  asked  blm  wliether  he  had 
not  understood  their  meaning  7— *  Certainly,*  replied  the 
friend.— *  Why,  then,  did  you  prevent  bis  going  on  ?  Here 
are  more  than  ten  lines  lost  V  So  great  an  ecoaoaaiat  was 
he  of  tiine." 
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another;  and  bow  it  oomes  to  pass  that  a  mind, 
blind  and  asleep  to  every  thing  else,  shall  be 
found  sprightly,  clear,  and  excellent,  in  some 
006  particular  efi^t,  we  are  to  inquire  of  our 
masters.  But  the  beautiful  souls  are  they  that 
are  universal,  open,  and  ready  for  all  things; 
if  not  instructed,  at  least  capable  of  beinsf  so; 
which  I  sajT  to  accuse  my  own ;  for  whether  it 
be  through  infirmity  or  negligence  (and  to  neg^ 
lect  that  which  lies  at  our  feet,  which  we  have 
in  our  hands,  and  what  nearest  concerns  the 
use  of  life,  is  &r  from  my  doctrine),  there  is  not 
Hi«  I  no  *  ^'"^  ^"  *^®  world  so  awkward 

in  Uie  mo«i^  as  mine  and  so  ignorant  of  many 
c»umoa  ordinary  things,  and  such  as  a 

t'ungs-  loan  cannot  without   shame  be 

iporant  of.    I  must  give  some  examples. 

1  was  bom  and  bred  up  in  the  country,  and 
amongfst  husbandmen ;  I  have  had  business  and 
housekeeping  in  my  own  hands  ever  since  my 
predecessors,  who  were  lords  of  the  estate  I  now 
enjoy,  left  me  to  succeed  them :  and  yet  I  can- 
not cast  up  accounts,  nor  reckon  my  counters; 
most  of  our  current  money  I  do  not  know ;  nor 
the  difierence  between  one  grain  and  another, 
either  growing  or  in  the  bam,  if  it  be  not  too 
obvious;  and  scarcely  can  distinguish  between 
the  cabbage  and  lettuce  in  my  garden:  I  do 
not  so  much  as  understand  the  names  of  the 
chief  instruments  of  husbandly,  nor  the  most 
ordinary  elements  of  agriculture,  which  the 
very  children  know;  much  less  the  mechanic 
arts,  trafiSc,  merchandize,  the  variety  and  nature 
of  fruits,  wines  and  moats;  nor  how  to  make  a 
hawk  fly,  nor  to  physic  a  horse  or  a  do^ ;  and, 
since  I  must  publish  my  whole  shame,  ^tis  not 
above  a  month  ago  that  I  Was  trapped  in  mv 
ignorance  of  the  use  of  leaven  to  make  bread, 
or  to  what  end  it  was  to  keep  wine  in  the  vat 
They  conjectured  of  old,  at  Athens,  an  aptitude 
to  the  mathematics  in  him  they  saw  ingeniously 
bavin  up  a  burthen  of  brushwood :  >  truly,  they 
woukl  draw  a  quite  contrary  conclusion  from 
me;  for,  give  me  the  whole  provision  and 
necessaries  of  a  kitchen,  I  should  starve.  By 
these  features  of  my  confession,  men  may  ima- 
gine others  to  my  prejudice.  But  whatever  I 
aeliver  mjeelf  to  be,  provided  it  be  such  as  T 
really  am,  I  have  my  end ;  neither  will  I  make 
any  excusp  for  committing  to  paper  such  mean 
and  frivoloos  things  as  these:  the  meanness  of 
the  subject  compels  me  to  it  They  may,  if  they 
Incase,  accuse  my  project,  but  not  my  progress : 
90  it  is  that,  without  any  body's  needing  to  tell 
me,  I  sufficiently  see  of  how  little  weight  and 
^lue  all  thifl  is,  and  the  folly  of  my  design; 
'tjs  enough  that  my  judgment  does  not  contra- 
dict itself,  of  which  these  are  the  essays : 


I  Montaigne  was  mituken  in  tlzlnf  the  ftct  at  Athene; 
rar.  according  to  Diogenes  Laertiue,  ijL  53,  it  wai  Prota- 
gorac,  of  Abdeni.  who  Iwlne  obaerved  by  Democritui  to  be 
very  ingenioos  at  malting  (kggote,  he  thought  him  capable 
of  atuiumg  to  the  Miblimeet  fcienoea,  and  took  care  therein 
to  inttruet  him.  Hence  it  is  very  likely  that  this  was 
not  at  Athene,  bat  at  Abdera,  which  was  the  country  both 


Naaatus  sis  usque  licet,  sis  donique  nasus, 

Quantum  noluerit  ferre  roffatus  Atlas, 
Et  poasis  ipeum  tu  deridere  Latinuro, 

Non  potes  in  nu^as  dicere  plura  meas, 
Ipse  ego  quam  dixi :  quid  deniem  dente  juvabit 

Rodere  7  Came  opus  est,  si  satur  esse  veils. 
Ne  perdas  operam ;  qui  se  mirantur,  in  illoa 

Virus  babe ;  nos  hec  noviuius  esse  nihil.^ 

•*  Nose  out  my  blunders  till  thy  nose  appear 
Po  great  that  Atlas  it reflise  to  bear; 
Though  even  yaiiist  Latinus  thou  inveiffh, 
Aeainst  ray  trifles  thou  no  more  can'st  say 
Than  1  have  said  myself:  then  to  what  end 
Should  we  to  render  tooth  for  tooth  contend  ? 
Thoti  must  have  flesh  if  thou'dst  be  full,  my  friend. 
Lose  not  thy  labour;  but  on  those  that  do 
Admire  tlieniselves,  thy  utmost  venom  throw. 
That  these  things  nothing  are,  fUU  well  we  know.'* 

I  am  not  obliged  not  to  utter  absurdities,  pro- 
vided I  am  not  deceived  in  them,  and  know 
them  to  be  such ;  and  to  trip  knowingly  is  so 
ordinary  with  me  that  I  seldom  do  it  other- 
wise, and  rarely  trip  by  chance.  Tis  no  great 
matter  to  add  ridiculous  actions  to  tlie  temerity 
of  my  humour,  since  I  cannot  ordinarily  help 
supplying  it  with  those  that  are  vicious. 

I  was  present  one  day  at  Barleduc,^  when 
King  Francis  the  Second,  for  a  memorial  of 
Rene,  king  of  Sicily,  was  presented  with  a 
picture  he  had  drawn  of  himself.  Why  is  it 
not  in  like  manner  lawful  for  every  one  to  draw 
himself  with  a  pen  sjb  he  did  with  a  crayon? 
I  will  not  therefore  omit  this  further  blemish, 
though  unfit  to  be  published,  which  is  irresolu- 
tion ;  a  defect  very  incommodious  in  the  nego- 
tiation of  the  aflfairs  of  the  world.  In  doubuul 
enterprizes  1  know  not  which  to  choose : 

Ne  si.  Be  no,  nel  cor  mi  suona  Intero : « 

*•  I  cannot,  fh>m  my  heart,  say  yes  or  no :  ** 

I  can  maintain  an  opinion,  but  I  cannot  choose 
one.  By  reason  that,  in  human  things,  to  what 
side  soever  a  man  inclines,  so  many  appearances 
present  themselves  that  confirm  us  in  it  (and 
the  philosopher  Chrysippus  said,"  that  he  would 
of  !Zeno  and  Cleanthes,  his  masters,  learn  their 
doctrines  only ;  for  as  to  the  proofs  and  reasons, 
he  should  find  enough  of  his  ownj,  which  way 
soever  I  turn,  I  still  furnish  myseir  with  causes 
and  likelihood  enough  to  fix  me  there;  which 
makes  me  detain  within  me  doubt  and  the 
liberty  of  choosing  till  occasion  presses;  and 
then,  to  confess  the  truth,  I,  for  the  most  part, 
throw  the  feather  into  the  wind,  as  the  saying 
is,  and  commit  myself  to  the  mercy  of  fortune; 
a  very  light  inclination  and  circnmstance  car- 
ries me  along  with  it; 

Dum  in  duhio  eat  anim*ua,  paolo  momento  hue  atque 
lUuc  impellitur.a 

"  While  he  is  divided  in  his  mind,  a  little  matter  wiU  turn 
him  one  way  or  Totber.** 


of  Protagoras  and  Democritas ;  and  Aulas  Gellina  expceasly 
says  so,  v.  3. 

i  Martial,  il.  11 

>  In  the  month  of  September,  155B. 

*  Petrarch,  p.  90S.  edit,  di  GioUto.  1557. 

*  Laeriius,  in  viti. 

*  Terence,  jSnd.  i.  S.  38.  ^  t 
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The  uDcertainty  of  my  judgment  is  so  equally 
balanced,  in  moat  occurrences,  that  I  could 
willingly  refer  it  to  be  decided  by  the  chance 
of  a  die ;  and  observe,  with  great  consideration 
of  our  human  infirmity,  the  examples  that  tlie 
divine  history  itself  has  left  us  of  this  custom 
of  referring  to  fortune  and  chance  the  determi- 
nation of  elections  in  doubtful  things:  Son 
cecidit  'uper  Matthiam:^  '*The  lot  fell  upon 
Matthew.  Human  reason  is  a  two-edged  and 
a  dangerous  sword:  observe,  in  the  faand  of 
Socrates,  her  most  intimate  and  familiar  friend, 
how  many  several  points  it  has.  Thus  I  am 
good  for  nothing  but  to  follow,  and  suffer  myself 
to  be  easily  carried  away  with  the  crowd;  I 
have  not  confidence  enough  in  my  own  strength 
to  take  upon  me  to  command  and  lead ;  I  am 
very  glad  to  find  the  way  beaten  before  me  by 
others.  If  I  must  run  the  hazard  of  an  uncer- 
tain choice,  I  am  rather  willing  to  do  so  under 
such  a  one  as  is  more  confident  in  his  opinions 
than  I  am  in  mine,  whose  ground  and  founda- 
tion I  find  to  be  very  slippery  and  unsure. 
And  yet  I  do  not  easily  change,  by  reason 

that  I  discern  the  same  weakness 
Sven*to°*"°*  in  contrary  opinions:  ipia  con- 
ciianfe.  suetudo   asienliendi    perieuloaa 

esie  videtutt  et  lubricai*  '*the 
very  custom  of  assenting  seems  to  be  dangerous 
and  slippery;**  e^specitdly  in  political  affiiirs, 
there  is  a  large  field  open  for  contestation : 

Jasta  pari  premitur  veliiti  cum  pondere  libra 
Pruna,  nee  hae  pint  parte  aedet,  nee  aurgit  ab  ilia.* 

**  like  a  Jaat  balanee  preauM  with  equal  wpight. 
Nor  dipa  nor  riaes,  but  tbe  beam  ii  sUaifflil.** 

MachiaveFs  writings,  for  example,  were  solid 
enough  for  the  subject,  yet  were  they  easy 
enough  controverted ;  and  they  who  have  taken 
up  the  cudgels  against  him  have  left  as  great 
a  focility  of  controverting  them.  There  was 
never  wanting,  in  that  kind  of  argument,  re- 
plies upon  replies,  and  as  infinite  a  contexture 
of  debates  as  our  wrangling  lawyers  have  ex- 
tended in  favour  of  suits: 

Ovdimur,  et  toUdem  plagie  eonamnimua  hottem ;« 

•*  By  turni  the  foe  beau  us  and  we  i he  foe. 
Dealing  to  each,  altercate,  blow  for  blow  ^ 

the  reasons  having  little  other  foundation  than 
experience,  and  the  variety  of  human  events 
presenting  us  with  infinite  examples  of  all  sorts 
of  forms.  An  understanding-  person  of  our 
time  says  that  whoever  would,  in  contradiction 
of  our  almanacs,  write  cold  where  they  say  hot, 
and  wet  where  they  say  dry,  and  always  put 
the  contrary  of  what  they  foretel,  if  he  were  to 
lay  a  wager,  he  would  not  care  which  side  he 
took,  excepting  where  no  uncertainty  could  fkll 
out,  as  to  promise  excessive  heats  at  Christmas, 
or  extremity  of  cold  at  Midsummer,  which  can- 
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not  possibly  be :  I  have  the  same  opinion  of 
these  political  controversies ;  be  on  what  side  yo« 
will,  you  have  as  fair  a  same  to  play  as  your 
adversary,  provided  you  do  not  proceed  so  fiir 
as  to  jostle  principles  that  are  too  manifest  to 
be  disputed :  and  yet  'tis  my  notion,  in  public 
affiiirs  there  is  no  government  so  ill,  provided  it 
be  ancient  and  has  been  constant,  that  is  not 
better  than  change  and  alteration.  Our  man- 
ners are  infinitely  comipted,  and  wonderfully 
incline  to  grow  worse :  or  our  laws  and  custonu^ 
there  are  many  that  are  barbarous  and  mon- 
strous :  nevertheless,  by  reason  of  the  difficulty 
of  reformation  and  the  danger  of  stirring  thinos, 
if  I  could  put  something  under  to  stay  me 
wheel,  and  keep  it  where  it  is,  I  would  do  it 
with  all  my  heart : 

Nainqnain  adeo  ftndia,  adeoqae  podendia 
Ulimur  ezemplie,  ut  non  pejora  aupeiaint.* 

**  Bad  aa  the  instancea  we  give,  *tifl  plain, 
Olhera  might  be  produced  of  fouler  atain.*\ 

The  worst  thing  that  I  find  in  our  state  is  tbe 
instability  of  it;  and  that  our  laws,  no  more 
than  our  clothes,  can  settle  in  any  certain 
form.  It  is  very  eapy  to  accuse  a  government 
of  imperfection,  for  all  mortal  things  are  full  of 
it :  it  is  very  eas^  to  beget  in  a  people  a  con- 
tempt of  its  ancient  observances;  never  any 
man  undertook  it  but  he  succeeded;  but  to 
establish  a  better  regimen  in  the  stead  of  that  a 
man  has  overthrown,  many  who  have  attempted 
this  have  foundered  in  the  attempt  I  very 
little  consult  my  prudence  in  my  conduct ;  I  am 
willing  to  let  it  be  guided  by  the  public  rule. 
Happy  people,  who  do  what  they  are  com- 
manded better  than  they  who  command,  with- 
out torraentin?  themselves  with  the  causes,  who 
suffer  themselves  gently  to  roll  on,  after  the 
celestial  revolution.  Obedience  is  never  pure 
nor  calm  in  him  who  argues  and  disputes. 

In  fine,  to  return  to  myself^  the  only  thing 
by  which  I  esteem  myself  to  be 
something  is  that  wherein  never  Ji^J^'i-t^ 
any  man  thought  himself  to  be  himaeif: 
defective ;  my  recommendation  is 
vulgar  and  common;  for  whoever  thought  he 
wanted  sense  1  It  would  be  a  proposition  that 
would  imply  a  contradiction  in  itself;  *ti8  a 
disease  that  never  is  where  it  is  discerned ;  ^tis 
tenacious  and  strong,  but  what  the  first  ray  of 
the  patient's  sight  does  nevertheless  pierce 
throofifh  and  disperse,  as  the  beams  of  the  sun 
do  a  uiick  mist:  to  accuse  one*s  self  would  be 
to  excuse  one*s  self,  in  this  case ;  and  to  con- 
demn, to  absolve.  There  never  was  porter 
or  silly  girl  that  did  not  think  they  had  sense 
enough  for  their  need.  We  easily  enough  ad- 
mit an  advantage  over  us  of  courage,  bodilj 
strength,  experience,  disposition,  or  beauty  in 
others;    but  an   advantage  in  judgment    wt 

«  Horace,  EpisL  ii.  S.  97. 
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yield  to  none;  and  the  reasons  that  siinply  pro- 
ceed from  the  nataral  arguing  of  others,  we 
think,  if  we  had  but  tpniM  our  thou^^hts  that 
way,  we  should  ourselves  have  Ibund  it,  as  well 
as  they.  Elnowledge,  style,  and  such  parts  as 
we  see  in  other  works,  we  are  readily  aware  if 
they  excel  our  own ;  but  for  the  simple  products 
of  the  understanding,  every  one  thinks  be  could 
have  found  out  the  like,  and  is  hardly  sensible 
of  the  weight  and  difficulty,  unless,  and  then 
with  much  ado,  in  an  extreme  and  Incomparable 
distance ;  and  whoever  should  be  able  clearly 
to  discern  the  height  of  another's  judgment, 
would  be  also  able  to  raise  his  own  to  the  same 
pitch.  So  that  it  is  a  ioxt  of  exercise,  from 
which  a  man  is  to  expect  very  little  praise ;  a 
kind  of  composition  of  small  repute.  And 
Whether  a  per-  **^<*®*»  ^  whom  do  you  write  1 
■oil  is  to  value  The  learned,  to  whom  the  autho- 
hinwejf  for  his  rity  appertains  of  judging  books, 
wiiung^  know  no  other  value  but  that  of 

learning,  and  allow  of  no  other  process  of  wit 
but  that  of  erudition  and  art;  if  vou  have 
mistaken  one  of  the  Scipios  for  another,  what 
is  ail  the  rest  you  have  to  say  worth?  who- 
ever a  ignorant  of  Aristotle,  according  to  their 
rule,  is  in  some  sort  ignorant  of  himself:  heavy 
and  vulgar  souls  cannot  discern  the  grace  of  a 
high  and  unfettered  style.  Now  these  two  sorts 
of  men  make  up  the  world.  The  third  sort, 
into  whose  hands  you  fall,  of  souls  that  are 
regular  and  strong  of  themselves,  is  so  rare 
tiiat  it  justly  has  neither  name  nor  place 
amongst  us;  and  'tis  pretty  well  time  lost  to 
aspire  unto  it,  or  to  enaeavour  to  please  iL 

'Tis  commonly  said  that  the  justest  dividend 
nature  has  given  us  of  her  &vours  is  that  of 
sense ;  for  there  is  no  one  that  Lb 
Momai*^"hS  '"'t  contented  with  his  share:  Is 
forthittkiQghis  it  not  reason?  Ft^  whoever  should 
opioions  right,  discern  beyond  that  would  see 
beyond  his  sight.  1  think  my 
opinions  are  good  and  sound;  but  who  does 
not  think  the  same  of  his?  One  of  the  b^t 
proo&  i  have  that  mine  are  so  is  the  small 
esteem  I  have  of  myself;  for  had  they  not  been 
very  well  assured^  they  would  easily  have  suf- 
fered themselves  to  have  been  deceived  by  the 
peculiar  affection  I  have  to  myself,  being  one 
that  places  it  almost  wholl  v  in  myself;  and  do 
not  let  much  run  out  All  that  others  distribute 
i^inongst  an  infinite  number  of  friends  and  ac 
quaintance,  to  their  glory  and  grandeur,  I 
dedicate  to  the  repose  of  my  own  mind,  and  to 
inyself ;  that  which  escapes  thence  is  not  pro- 
perly by  my  direction : 

Mihi  nenpe  valere  et  vi?eie  doctus. 

**  To  loTB  myMir  I  very  well  can  teU, 
80  aa  to  live  oonteot,  and  to  be  well.** 

Now  I  find  my  opinions  very  bold  and  constant, 
m  coDderaning  my  own  imperfection;  and  to 


iUcnt.T.ft». 
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say  the  truth,  'tis  a  subject  upon  which  I  exer- 
cise my  judgment,  as  much  as  upon  any  other. 
The  world  looks  always  opposite;  I  turn  my 
sight  inwards,  and  there  fix  and  employ  it. 
Every  one  looks  before  him,  I  look  into  my- 
self; I  have  no  other  business  but  with  myself; 
I  am  eternally  meditating  upon  myself^  control 
and  taste  mfaejL  Other  men's  thoughts  are 
ever  wandering  abroad,  if  they  set  themselves 
to  thinking ;  they  tLte  still  going  forward ; 

Nemo  in  aeee  tentat  deecendere;* 
**No  man  attempta  to  dive  into  himaelf  r 

for  my  part,  I  circulate  in  myself;  and  this 
firee  humour,  of  not  over  easily  subiecting  my 
belief;  I  owe  principally  to  myself;  for  the 
strongest  and  most  general  imaginations  I  have 
are  those  that,  as  a  man  may  say,  were  bom 
with  me:  they  are  natural,  and  entirely  mv 
own.  I  produced  them  crude  and  simple,  with 
a  strong  and  bold  production,  but  a  little 
troubled  and  imperfect;  I  have  since  established 
and  fortified  them  with  the  authority  of  others, 
and  the  sound  examples  of  the  ancients,  whom 
I  have  found  of  the  same  judgment;  they  have 
given  me  faster  hold,  and  a  more  manifest  frui* 
tion  and  possession  of  that  I  had  before.  Tho 
reputation  that  every  one  pretends  to,  of  vivacity 
and  promptness  of  wit,  I  seek  in  regularity; 
the  glory  they  pretend  to  from  a  brave  azMi 
honourable  action,  or  some  particular  excellency, 
I  claim  from  order,  conformity,  and  tranquillity 
of  opinions  and  manners:  Omnino  ai  quidquam 
est  decorum^  nihil  esl  profecto  mofis^  quam 
€equalrilUa9  univer$€B  vt7«,  turn  nngtUarum 
actitmum;  quam  conservare  non  po9$i§,  si, 
aliorum  naturam  imitans^  omiUoM  tuam?  «*  If 
anjTthing  be  entirely  decent,  nothing  certainly 
can  be  more  so  than  a  uniformity  of  the  whole 
lifo,  and  in  every  particular  action  of  it;  which 
thou  canst  not  positively  observe  and  keep, 
if,  imitating  other  men's  natures,  thou  layest 
aside  thy  own." 

Here,  then,  you  see  to  what  degree  I  find 
myself  ^ilty  of  this  first  part,  that  I  said  was 
in  the  vice  of  presumption.  As  to  the  second* 
which  consists  in  no^  having  a  sufficient  esteem 
for  others,  I  know  not  whether  ._  . 
or  no  I  can  soweU  excuse  my-  2;S*|t;*  "^* 
self;  but  whatever  comes  ont,  sMMdinfTvour 


1  am  resolved  to  speak  the  truth.  ^^  '^^'^ 
And  whether,  perhaps,  it  be,  that 
the  continual  frequentation  I  have  with  the 
humours  of  the  ancients,  and  the  idea  of  those 
great  souls  of  past  ages,  puts  me  out  of  taste 
both  with  others  and  myself;  or  that,  in  truth, 
the  age  we  live  in  does  produce  but  very  indif- 
ferent things ;  yet  so  it  is,  that  I  see  nothing 
worthy  of  any  great  admiration.  Neither, 
indeed,  have  1  so  great  an  intimacy  with  many 
men  as  is  requisite  to  make  a  right  judgment 
of  them ;  and  those  with  whom  my  comlitioa 
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makes  me  the  mosc  frequent  are,  for  the  most 
part,  men  that  have  little  care  of  the  culture 
of  the  soul,  but  that  look  upon  honour  as  the 
8um  of  all  blessings,  and  valour  as  the  height 
of  all  perfection. 

What  I  see  that  is  handsome  in  others  I  very 

readily  commend  and  esteem; 
2»mm^ndme.  "^y.  *  often  say  more  in  their 
Tit.  Whether  in  commendation  than  I  think  they 
cnemiSI!*'**'      really  deserve,  and  give  myself 

so  far  leave  to  lie;  for  I  cannot 
invent  a  false  subject  My  testimony  is  never 
wanting  to  my  friends  in  what  I  conceive  de- 
serves praise;  and  where  a  foot  is  due,  I  am 
willing  to  give  them  a  foot  and  a  half:  but  to 
attribute  to  them  qualities  that  they  have  not, 
I  cannot  do  it,  nor  openly  defend  their  imper- 
fections. Nay,  to  my  enemies,  I  frankly  and  in- 
genuously give  their  due  testimony  of  honour; 
my  affection  alters,  my  judgment  not;  and  I 
never  confound  my  quarrels  with  other  circum- 
stances that  are  foreign  to  them ;  and  I  am  so 
jealous  of  the  liberty  of  my  judgment  that  I 
can  very  hardlv  part  with  it  for.  any  passion 
whatever.    I  go  myself  a  greater  injury  in 

Ivinff,  than  I  do  him  of^  whom 
Enemies  ho-  f  tell  a  lie.  This  commendable 
PenSwiB  for*  *'*<*  generous  custom  is  observed 
their  virtue.       of  the  Persian  natbn :  that  they 

spoke  of  their  mortal  enemies, 
and  with  whom  they  were  at  deadly  war,  as 
honourably  and  justly  as  their  virtues  deserved. 
I  know  men  enough  that  have  several  fine 
parts:  one  wit,  anouier  courage,  another  ad- 
dress, another  conscience,  anoUier  language; 
one  one  science,  another  another;  but  a  man 
generally  great,  and  that  has  all  these  brave 
parts  togemer,  or  any  one  of  them  to  such  a 
degree  of  excellence  that  we  should  admire 
him,  or  compare  him  with  those  we  honour  of 
times  past,  my  fortune  never  brought  me  ac- 
quainted with;  and  the  great- 
Stephen  de  la  ®^  ^  ^^®'  knew,  I  mean  for  the 
BoJtie.  natural  parts  of  the  soul,  was 

Stephen  de  la  Boetie:  his  was 
a  full  soul  indeed,  and  that  had  every  way  a 
beautiful  aspect;  a  soul  of  the  old  stamp,  and 
that  had  nroduced  great  effects,  iiad  fortune 
been  so  pleased,  having  added  much  to  those 
great  natural  parts  by  learning  and  study. 
How  it  comes  to  pass  I  know  not,  and  yet  it 

is  certainly  so,  there  is  as  much 
Men  of  letters  vanity  and  weakness  of  judgment 
ofm!k  under-  '"  those  who^profess  the  greatest 
standings.  abilities,  who   take  upon  them 

learned  callings  and  bookish  em- 
ployments, as  in  any  other  sort  of  men  what- 
ever; either  because  more  is  required  and 
expected  from  them,  and  that  common  defects 
are  inexcusable  in  them,  or  rather  because  the 
opinion  they  have  of  their  own  learning  makes 
them  more  bold  to  expose  and  lay  themselves 
too  open,  by  which  they  lose  and  betray  them- 
selves.   As  an  artificer  more  betrays  his  want 


>  Ueftitts,  in  vitu. 


of  skill  in  a  rich  matter  he  has  in  hand,  if  he 
disgrace  the  work  by  ill  handling,  and  con- 
trary to  the  rules  requured,  than  in  a  matter  of 
less  value ;  and  as  men  are  more  displeased  at 
a  disproportion  in  a  statue  of  gold  than  in  one 
of  plaster,  so  do  these,  when  they  exhibit  things 
that  in  themselves,  and  in  their  place,  would 
be  good;  for  they  make  use  of  them  without 
discretion,  honouring  their  memories  at  the 
expense  of  their  understanding,  and  making 
themselves  ridiculous,  to  honour  Cicero,  Galen, 
Ulpian,  and  St  Jerome. 

I  willingly  fall  asain  into  the  discourse  of 
the  vanity  of  our  education,  the  end  of  which 
is  not  to  render  us  good  and  wise,  but  learned; 
and  she  has  obtained  it:  she  has  not  taught  119 
to  follow  and  embrace  virtue  and  prudence,  bat 
she  has  imprinted  in  us  their  derivation  aod 
etymology;  we  know  how  to  decline  virtue, 
if  we  know  not  how  to  love  it;  if  we  do  not 
know  what  prudence  is  really,  and  in  eficct, 
and  by  experience,  we  have  the  etymology  and 
meaning  of  the  word  by  heart  We  are  not 
content  to  know  the  extraction,  kindred,  and 
alliances  of  our  neighbours,  we  would  moreover 
have  them  our  friends,  and  will  establish  a 
correspondency  and  intelligence  with  them; 
but  this  education  of  ours  has  taught  us  the 
definitions,  divisions,  and  partitions  of  vutue, 
as  so  many  surnames  and  branches  of  a  genea- 
logy, without  any  further  care  cf  establishiDg 
any  familiarity  or  intimacy  between  her  and  us ; 
she  has  culled  out  for  our  mitiary  instruction  not 
such  books  as  contain  the  soundest  and  truest 
opinions,  but  those  that  speak  the  best  Greek 
and  Latin ;  and  by  these  fine  words  has  instilled 
in  our  fiincy  the  vainest  humours  of  antiquity. 

A  good  education  altera  the  judgment  and 
mannera;  as  it  happened  to  Polemon,'  a  young 
debauched  Greek,  who  going  by  chance  to 
hear  one  of  Xenocrates*  lectures,  did  not  only 
observe  the  eloquence  and  learning  of  the  pro- 
fessor, and  not  only  brought  away  the  know- 
ledee  of  some  fine  matter,  but  a  more  manifest 
and  a  more  solid  profit,  which  was  the  sudden 
change  and  reformation  of  his  former  life. 
Who  ever  found  such  an  efl^t  of  our  discipline  ? 

,  Fftclasne,  quod  dim 

Mutatus  Polemon  7  pQnas  insignia  morhi, 
Fasciolas,  cubital,  focalia ;  poius  ut  iUe 
Dicitnr  ex  oollo  furtim  carpaisse  coronas, 
Postquam  est  impransi  correptus  voce  maestri  ?> 

**  Canst  thou,  lilie  Polemon  reclaimed,  remove 
Thy  foppish  dress,  those  symfftoms  of  ^y  love : 
As  he  when  drunk,  with  frarlands  round  his  head, 
Chanc*d  once  to  hear  the  sober  Stoic  read ; 
Asham'd,  he  toolt  his  garlands  ofl;  began 
Anotlier  course,  and  grew  a  sober  man  ? 

That  seems  to  me  to  be  the  least 
contemptible  condition  of  men 
which,  by  its  plainness  and  sim- 
plicity is  seated  in  the  lowest 
rank,  and  invites  us  to  a  more 
regular  conversation:  I  find  the 
manners  and  language  of  country 


The  manners 
of  the  meaner 
sort  of  people 
more  regular 
than  those  of 
the  philoso- 
phers. 
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people  commonly  better  suited  to  the  rule  and 
pre:scription  of  true  philosophy  than  those  of 
ifliT  philosophers  themselves.  Pliu  sapit  vul- 
fruity  quia  toTitum,  quantum  opus  ett,  Mopit,* 
*'Tbe  vulgar  are  so  much  the  wiser,  because 
they  only  know  what  is  needful  for  them  to 
know." 

The  most  remarkable  men  whom  I  have 
judged  by  outward  appearances  (for,  to  judge 
of  them  according  to  my  own  method,  I  must 
peaetnite  a  great  deal  deeper),  fur  war  and 
military  conduct,  were  the  Duke  of  Guise,  who 
died  at  Orleans,  and  the  late  Mar<:)ial  StrozzL 
For  men  of  great  ability,  and  no  common 
virtue,  Olivier  and  De  THospital,  chancellors 
of  France.  Poetry  too,  in  my  opinion,  has 
flourished  in  this  age  of  ours;  we  have  abund- 
ance of  very  good  artificers  in  the  trade;  — 
Aurat,^  Beza,  Buchanan,  THospital,  Montr 
dore,'  and  Tumebus:  as  to  the  French,  I 
believe  they  have  raised  poetry  to  the  highest 
pitch  to  which  it  can  ever  arrive ;  and  in  those 
parts  of  it  wherein  Ronsard  and  Du  Bellay 
excel,  I  find  them  little  inferior  to  the  ancient 
perfection.  Adrian  Tumebus  knew  more,  and 
knew  what  he  did  know  better,  than  any  man 
of  his  time,  or  long  before  him.  The  lives  of 
the  late  Duke  of  Alva,  and  of  our  Constable 
De  Montmorency,  were  both  of  them  ffreat  and 
noble,  and  that  had  many  rare  turns  of  fortune; 
but  the  beauty  and  glory  of  the  death  of  the 
last,  in  the  sight  of  Fans  and  of  his  king,  in 
their  service,  against  his  nearest  relations,  at 
the  head  of  an  army,  victorious  through  his 
conduct,  and  by  a  bold  stroke,  in  so  extreme 
an  old  age,  merits,  methinks,  to  be  recorded 
amongst  the  most  remarkable  events  of  our 
times;  as  also  the  constant  virtue,  sweetness 
of  manners,  and  conscientious  fiicility,  of  Mon- 
sieur de  la  Noue,^  in  so  great  an  injustice  of 
armed  parties  (the  true  school  of  treason,  in- 
humanity, and  robbery),  wherein  he  always 
kept  up  the  reputation  of  a  great  and  expe- 
rienced captain. 

1  have  taken  a  delight  to  publish  in  several 
places  the  hopes  I  have  of  Mary  de  Gournay 
ie  Jars,^  my  adopted  daughter,  lieloved  by  me 
with  more  than  a  paternal  love,  and  treasured 
up  in  my  solitude  and  retirement  as  one  of  the 
best  psrts  of  my  own  being:  I  have  no  regard 
td  any  thing  in  this  world  but  her.  If  a  man 
niay  presage  from  her  youth,  her  soul  will 


*  Laetant  DMn,  huUL  ill.  5. 

*  Or  rather  Porat,  of  which  JlMrct{Ms)  is  merely  the  La- 
tin iz^d  form.  Thi«  learned  poet,  Joseph  Sceiiger  infbrinf  ob, 
«rote  more  Uian  M.UOO  ver«ce-Pr«och.  Greek,  and  Latin. 

*  hf^ne  Montdore,  the  leaat  known  of  thoee  here  named, 
«u  moftpr  of  requesti.  and  librarian  to  the  king.  He  i« 
niide  mention  of  by  L'Hoepital  in  his  Latin  poems  (page 
'Jl  and  &tl,  ed.  of  I^).  and  by  Saint-Mnrthe  in  his  Eioffn. 
rbe rifottrisu  who  reproach  Monuifne  for  havine  cited  the 
'  alriiiitfi  Theodore  de  Beza.  might  equally  have  been  scan- 
•ulized  at  his  mentioning  RlontdorA;  for  this  learned  roan, 
a  master  of  .\ristotle  and  a  skilful  maiberaatician,  was  per- 
*Kut<Hl  io  15*17,  and  driven  from  (Means,  his  native  place, 
[or  fai«  attachment  to  the  Dfw  opinions.  Uo  retired  to 
&nc«fTe,  in  Berri,  where  be  died  in  1571. 

*  A  celebrated  CalWnist  hero,  wboM  political  and  military 
diteouses  wen  printed  in  UBT. 


one  day  be  capable  of  very  great  things;  and, 
amongst  others,  of  the  perfection  of  that  sacred 
friendship,  to  which  we  do  not  read  that  any 
of  her  sex  could  ever  yet  arrive ;  the  sincerity 
and  solidity  of  her  manners  are  already  suffa- 
cient  for  it;  her  affection  towards  me  more 
than  superabundant,  and  such  as  that  there  is 
nothing  more  to  be  wished,  if  not  that  the  ap- 
prehension she  has  of  my  end,  from  the  five 
and  fifty  years  I  had  reached  when  she  knew 
me,  might  not  so  much  afilict  her.  The  judg- 
ment she  made  of  my  first  Essays^  being  a 
woman  so  young,  and  in  this  age,  and  alone  in 
her  own  place;  and  the  notable  vehemence 
wherewith  she  loved  and  desired  me,  upon 
the  sole  esteem  she  had  of  mc,  before  she 
ever  saw  my  fiice,  are  things  very  worthy  of 
consideration. 

Other  virtues  have  little  or  no  credit  in  thitf 
age :  but  valour  is  become  popular  by  our  civil 
wars;  and  in  tliis  we  have  souls  great  even  to 
perfection,  and  in  so  ffreat  number  that  the 
choice  is  impossible  to  oe  made. 

This  is  all  of  the  extraordinarily  uncommon 
pre-eminence  that  has  hitherto  arrived  at  my 
knowledge. 


CHAPTER   XVIII. 

V 

OF  GIVING  THS  LIS. 

Well  but,  some  one  will  say  to  me,  this  de- 
sign of  making  a  man*s  self  the 
subject  of  his  writings  were  ez-  Why  Mod- 
cusable  in  rare  and  mmous  men,  JJ*  oftisi^f^ 
who  by  their  reputation  had  ffiven  bimgeif  in  tiii* 
others  a  curiosity  to  be  fully  in-  work, 
formed  ef  them.    It  is  true,  I 
confess  it,  and  know  very  well,  that  tradesmen 
will  scarce  lift  their  eyes  from  their  work  to 
look  at  an  ordinary  man,  when  they  will  for- 
sake their  business  and  their  shops  to  stare  at 
an  eminent  person  when  he  comes  to  town. 
It  misbecomes  any  other  to  give  his  own  cha- 
racter, but  such  a  one  who  has  qualities  worthy 
of  imitation,  and  whose  life  and  opinions  may 
serve   for   example&    Ciesar   and   Xenophon 
had  whereon  to  found  their  narrations,  in  the 
greatness  of  their  own  performances,  a  just  and 
solid  foundation :  and  it  were  also  to  be  wished 
that  we  had  the  journal  papers  of  Alexander 


•  Bee  the  article  Owma^  in  Boyle*B  DieOimarif,  where 
you  will  find  that  this  young  lady*s  opinion  of  the  first 
EssofB  of  Montaigne  gave  the  occasion  for  this  adoption, 
long  before  she  ever  saw  Montaigne.  A  passage  which 
Bayle  quotes  from  M.  Paaquier.  in  tlie  note  A,  ormiaina 
some  remarkable  particulars  of  this  adoption :  —  "  Mun' 
taiffne,''  says  Posquier,  "  having  in  IStSi  made  a  long  star 
at  Paris.  MademoueUe  le  Jars  came  tliiihcr.  on  purpose  to 
see  him ;  and  she  and  her  mother  carried  him  to  tiieir  house 
at  Gournay.  where  he  spent  two  months  in  two  or  tiircc 
visits,  and  met  with  as  hearty  a  %veloome  as  be  could  de- 
sire;  and,  finally,  this  virtuous  lady,  being  informed  of 
Montaigne's  death,  rmmcd  almost  tbrouiih  the  whole 
kingdom  of  France  with  passporu,  as  well  from  her  own 
desire  as  by  invitation  from  Mnntaiane's  wiilow  and 
daughter,  to  mix  her  tears  witb  theirs,  whose  aoiroH-a 
were  \ 
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the  Great,  the  comnientaries  that  Augustus, 
Cato,  Sjlla,  Brutus,  and  others,  left  of  their 
actions :  men  love  and  study  the  representations 
of  such  men,  even  in  copper  and  marble. 

This  remonstrance  is  very  true ;  but  it  very 
little  concerns  me : 

Non  redto  eaiquam,  Diti  unlcii,  idqae  rogatiu  ; 
Non  abivit  coramve  quibutlibet :  in  medio  qui 
Bcripta  foro  recilcot,  tunt  multi,  quique  lavantas.a 

**  I  seldom  do  rabeane.  and  when  I  do 
*Ti8  to  my  friends,  and  with  roluctanoe  too, 
Not  before  ev'rj  one,  and  ev'ry wliere  ; 
We  liave  too  many  that  rabearaers  are. 
In  batbs,  the  forum,  aiAi  tbe  public  squaie.** 

I  do  not  here  form  a  statue  to  erect  in  the  most 
eminent  square  of  a  city,  in  the  church,  or  any 
public  place ; 

Non  equidem  boc  studeo,  bullatis  ut  miU  nofis 
Pagina  turgescat,      .. 
' •       •        •■ 


*•  I  stndy  not  to  make  my  pages  swell 
Witli  mighty  trillca— private-things  I  tell;** 

tia  for  the  rnrnar  of  soma  iibnucyv  juid^^e^-en- 
tertain  a- neighbour*  a  kinsman,  or  a  friend, 
that  has  a  mind  to  renew  his  acquaint&nca  and 
ftmiliarity  with  me  in  this  image  I  havs  made 
of  myselC  Others  have  been  encouraged  to 
speak  of  themselves,  because  they  found  the 
subject  worthy  and  rich;  I,  on  the  contrary, 
am  the  bolder,  by  reason  the  subject  is  so  poor 
and  sterile  that  I  cannot  be  suspected  of  osten- 
tation. I  iudge  freely  of  the  actions  of  others ; 
I  give  litde  of  my  own  to  judge  of,  because 
they  are  nothing ;  I  do  not  find  so  much  good  in 
myself  as  that  f  can't  tell  of  it  without  blushing. 
What  contentment  would  it  be  to  me  to  hear 
any  thus  relate  to  me  the  manners,  faces,  coun- 
tenances, the  ordinary  words  and  fortunes  of  my 
ancestors !  How  attentively  should  1  listen  to 
it !  Truly  it  would  be  a  bad  nature  to  despise 
90  much  as  the  pictures  of  our  friends  and  pre- 
decessors, the  fashion  of  their  clothes  and  arm& 
I  preserve  a  bit  of  writing,  a  seal,  a  prayer- 
book,  a  particular  sword,  that  has  been  used  by 
them ;  and  have  not  thrown  the  long  staves  my 
father  generally  carried  in  his  hand  out  of  my 
closet:  Paterna  vesitif  et  anntt/us,  tanto  carior 
est  posterU,  quanto  erga  parenta  major  of- 
feclus.  «*  A  father*8  garment  and  ring  are  by 
so  much  dearer  to  his  posterity,  as  they  had  the 
greater  affection  towards  him."  If  my  pos- 
terity, nevertheless,  should  be  of  another  mmd, 
I  shall  be  revenged  on  them;  for  they  cannot 
care  less  for  me  Vian  I  shall  then  do  for  them. 
All  the  traffic  tliat  I  have  in  tiiis  with  the 
public  is,  that  T  borrow  those  utensils  of  their 
writing  which  are  more  easy  and  most  at  hand ; 
and  in  recompense  shall,  perhaps,  keep  a  pound 
of  butter  in  the  market  from  melting  in  the  sun : 


»  Hor.  1.  4.  73.  Instead  of  eoaetus,  as  Horace  has  it  in 
the  first  verse,  Montaigne  has  siib«titated  fvgatiu,  which 
aiore  pxnriiy  expresses  b»  tliought.  ' 

■  4*cr».  V.  la. 


Montaigne 
talks  so  mneb 
of  himself  that 
he  miglM  the 
better    know 
himself,   and 
give  his  own 
true  ciiaracter. 


Ne  toga  cordyUis,  ne  penala  deait  oiiyis  ;> 

£t  laxaa  scombris  svpe  dabo  tanicasL« 

**  ni  flimish  plaice  and  olives  with  a  eoat. 
And  cover  mack'ral  when  the  sun  shines  hot.** 

And  though  nobody  should  read  roe»  have  I 
lost  my  time  in  entertaining  my- 
self so  many  idle  hours  in  pleasing 
and  useful  thoughts  1  In  moul£ 
ing  this  figure  upon  myselC  I 
have  been  so  oft  constrained  to 
temper  and  comport  myself  in  a 
right  posture,  tnat  the  copy  is 
truly  taken,  and  has  in  some, 
sort  formed  kself:  painting  myself  for  others. 
I  have  put  mvself  on  a  better  colouruig  than  I 
had  before.  I  have  no  more  made  my  book 
than  my  book  has  made  me :  *tis  a  book  con- 
substantial  with  the  author,  of  a  peculiar 
design,  a  member  of  my  lifo,  and  whoee  busi- 
ness is  not  designed  for  others,  as  that  of  all 
other  books  is.  In  giving  myself  so  continual 
and  so  exact  an  account  of  myself,  have  I  lost 
any  time?  For  they  who  sometimes  stirvey 
themselves  only  cursorily,  do  not  "so  strictly 
examine  themselves,  nor  penetrate  so  deep,  as 
he  who  makes  it  his  business,  his  study,  and 
his  whole  employment,  who  intends  a  lasting 
record,  with  all  his  fidelity  and  with  all  his 
force :  the  most  delicious  pleasures  do  so  digest 
themselves  within  tliat  they  avoid  leaving  any 
trace  of  themselves,  and  avoid  the  sight  not 
only  of  the  people,  but  of  any  particuhir  man. 
How  often  has  this  meditation  diverted  me 
from  troublesome  thoughts?  And  all  that  are 
frivolous  should  be  reputed  so.  Nature  has 
presented  us  with  a  lar^  faculty  of  entertain- 
mg  ourselves  alone,  and  often  calls  us  to  it,  to 
teach  us  that  we  owe  ourselves  in  part  to 
society,  but  chiefly  and  mostly  to  ourselves. 
That  I  may  habituate  my  fiincy  even  to  medi- 
tate in  some  method  and  to  some  end,  and  to 
keep  it  from  losing  itself  and  rovine  at  random; 
'tis  but  to  give  it  a  body,  and  to  book  all  tbe 
thoughts  that  present  themselves  to  it:  I  give 
ear  to  my  whimsies,  because  I  have  to  refold 
them.  \\  sometimes  falls  out  that,  being  dis- 
pleased at  some  action  that  civility  and  reaSDn 
will  not  permit  me  openly  to  reprove,  I  here 
disgorge  myself^  not  witliout  design  of  public 
instruction:  these  poetical  lashes, 

Zon  sur  rmil,  zon  sur  to  groin, 
Zon  sur  le  doe  du  Sagoin,* 

**  A  Jerk  over  the  eye,  one  the  snoot. 
Let  Saguln  be  Jerk'd  throaghout,*" 

imprint  themselves  better  upon  paper  than  upoD 
the  most  sensible  flesh.  What  if  I  listen  to 
Looks  a  little  more  attentively  than  ordinary, 
since  I  watch  if  I  can  purloin  any  thing  tiiat 
may  adorn  or  support  my  own  ^    I  have  not  at 


>  Martial,  ziii.  1, 1. 

«  Catiill.  xciv.  a 

■  Marot,  in  his  episUe  enUtied  FHt^tUffu,  vtet  i§  Mtm 
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all  flftodiedJoLomke-a.  bookl  bat  I  have  in  some 
sort  studied  because  I  had  made  it;  if  it  be 
studying  to  pinch  now  one  author  and  then 
another,  either  by  the  head  or  foot,  not  with 
aojr  design  to  eteaX  opinions  from  them,  but  to 
assist,  s^ond,  and  fortify  those  I  already  have 
embraced. 

Bat  who  shall  we  believe  in  the  report  he 
makes  of  himself  in  so  cormpt  an  agel  con- 
MoDta'  '  sidering  there  are  so  few,  if  any 
bonor  ofViiig.  ^^  <^^  whom  we  Can  believe  when 

rking  of  others,  where  there  is 
Thp  first  feftlucaixUhexor- 
ruptun  of  mtLnnpm  y  t.f^^  banishment  of  trjUh  *, 
fer,  as  Pindar  says,*  to  be  Ijrue  is  the  beginning 
of  a  great  virtue,  and  the  first  article  thai  Pl^to 
requires  in  the  governor  of  his  republic.  The 
truth  of  these  days  is  not  that  which  really  is, 
but  what  every  man  persuadea-  nthaw:  as  we 
give  tile  name*~6r  monev,  not  onljr  to  good 
pieces,  but  even  to  the  mlse  also»  if  they  are 
carrent  and  will  pasa  Our  nation  has  long 
been  reproached  with  this  vice;  for  Salvianus 
Massiliensis,  who  lived  in  the  time  of  the  em- 
peror Valentinian,  says"  "  That  lying  and  for- 
swearing  themselves  .ia  .nflCrxr  TlCEf'  SBUinhe 
French,  but  a  way  of  spwliing.**  He  that 
would  enhance  upon  this  testimony  might  say 
that  it  is  now  ^  virtttJB.ivith  tii^ :  men  form 
and  fashion  themselves  to  it  as  to  an  exercise  of 
Iranoar;  for  dissimulation  is  one  of  the  most 
notable  qualities  of  this  age. 

I  have  often  considered  whence  this  custom, 
that  we  so  relijgiously  observe,  should  spring, 
of  being  more  highly  offended  with  the  reproacn 
of  this  vice  so  familiar  to  us,  than  any  other ;  and 
that  it  should  be  the  highest  injury  can  in  words 
be  done  us,  to  rejiroach  us  with  a  lie.  Upon 
reflection,  I  find  it  is  natural  for  us  to  defend  that 
part  that  is  most  open,  and  to  repudiate  the  vice 
that  roost  stains  us ;  it  seems  as  if,  by  resenting 
and  being  moved  at  the  accusation,  we  in  some 
sort  acquit  oaraelves  of  the  fault ;  though  we 
have  it  in  efifect,  we  condemn  it  in  outward 
appearance.  May  it  also  not  be,  that  this  re- 
proach seems  to  imply  cowardice  and  meanness 
of  spirit  1  Of  whicn  can  there  be  a  more  mani- 
fest sign  than  to  eat  a  man's  own  words  1  — 
What,  to  lie  against  a  man's  own  knowledge? 
Lying  is  a  base  unworthy  vice ;  a  vice  that  one 
of  the  ancients*  pourtravs  in  the  most  odious 
Lying  an  aria-  colours,  when  he  says  ••That  it 
iMBt  of  um  is  to  minniffflt  ■  ma^tmpt  nf  Irnd, 
gjiiBiDptof  au'dwitbalaf^rofmen/'  It  is 
not  possible  more  excellently  to 
represent  the  horror,  baseness,  and  irregubirity 
of  it;  for  what  can  a  man  imagine  more  hateful 
ftod  contemptible  than  to  be  a  coward  towards 
men  and  valiant  against  God?  Our  intelli- 
gence beinff  by  no  other  way  to  be  conveyed 
to  one  anouer  bnt  by  speaking,  who  falsifies 


^ '  See  Cleneiit  of  Alexandria, 


9tivm.  vi.  10.    BtoboQfl, 


that  betrays  public  society;  *tis  the  only  way 
by  which  we  communicate  our  thoughts  and 
wills;  'tis  the  interpreter  of  the  soul;  and  if 
it  deceives  us,  we  no  longer  know,  nor  have  any 
other  tie  upon  one  another.  If  that  deceive 
us,  it  breaks  all  our  correspondence,  and  dis- 
solves all  the  ties  of  government  Certain 
nations  of  the  new  discovered  Indies  (no  mat- 
ter for  naming  them,  being  they  are  no  more ; 
for,  by  a  woiKlerfol  and  unheard  of  example, 
the  desolation  of  that  conquest  has  extended 
to  the  litter  abolition  of  names  and  the  ancient 
knowledge  of  places),  oflfered  their  gods  human 
blood,  but  only  such  as  was  drawn  from  the 
tongue  and  ears,  to  expiate  for  the  sin  of  lying, 
as  well  heard  as  pronounced.  The  fifood  fellow 
of  Greece^  was  wont  to  say  that  children  were 
amused  with  toys  and  men  with  worda 

As  to  the  divers  usage  of  our  giving  the  lie, 
and  the  laws  of  honour  in  that  case,  and  the 
alterations  they  have  received,  I  shall  refer 
sayinff  what  I  know  of  them  to  another  time; 
and  shall  learn,  if  I  can,  in  the  mean  time,  at 
what  time  the  costorp  took  beginning,  of  so 
exactly  weighing  and  measuring  words,  and  (^ 
making  our  nonours  so  interested  in  Ihcm ;  for 
it  is  easy  to  judge  that  it  v^ras  not  anciently 
amongst  the  Greeks  and  Romans;  and  I  have 
often  thought  it  strange  to  see 
them  rail  at  and  give  one  an-  TteGrBeiwnmt 
other  the  lie  without  any  farther  J^J^fe*  ilT'uS 
quarrel.  Their  laws  of  duty  article  of  lying 
steered  some  other  course  than  m  wc  are. 
ours.  Cesar  is  sometimes  called 
thief,  and  sometimes  drunkard,*  to  his  teeth. 
We  see  the  liberty  of  invectives  they  uttered 
against  one  another,  among  the  greatest  war 
cbie&  of  both  nations,  where  words  are  only 
revenged~^with  words,  and  never  lead  to  any 
thing  else. 


CHAPTER  XIX. 

OF  LIBERTT   OF   CONSCIENCE. 

'Tib  usual  to  see  good  intentions,  if  carried  od 
without  moderation,  push  men  on 
to  very  vicious  effects.    In  this  StciStrmva- 
dispute,  which  at  this  time  agi-  gam,  and  con- 
tates  Prance  in  civil  war,  the  JS"*'*"'' ""' 
best  and  soundest  cause,  no  doubt, 
is  that  which  maintains  the  ancient  religion 
and   government    of    the    kingdom:    never- 
theless, amongst  the  good  men  of  that  party 
([for  I  do  not  speak  of  those  that  only  make 
it  a  pretext,  either  to  execute  their  own  par- 
ticular revenges,  or  to  gratify  their  avarice, 
or  to  pursue  the  favour  of  princes;  but  of 
those  who  engage  in  the  quarrel  out  of  true 
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zetfl  to  religion,  and  a  holy  affection  to  main- 
tain tiie  peace  and  goverament  of  their  coun- 
try), of  these,  I  say,  we  see  many  whom  passion 
transports  beyond  the  bounds  of  reason,  and 
sometimes  inspires  with  counsels  that  are  unjust 
and  violent,  and  moreover  iocoosideFate  and 
rash. 

It  is  certain  that  in  those  first  times,  when 
our  religion  began  to  gain  authority  with  the 
laws,  zeal  armed  mai^  against  all  sorts  of 
Pagan  books,'  by  which  the  learned  eufl^r  an 
exceeding  great  loss;  a  disorder  that  I  conceive 
did  more  prejudice  to  letters  than  all  the  flames 
of  the  barbarians :  of  this  Cornelius  Tacitus  is 
a  very  good  testimony :  for  though  the  emperor 
Tacitus,  his  kinsman,  had  by  express  order  fur- 
nished all  the  libraries  in  the  world  with  his 
work,  nevertheless  one  entire  copy  could  not 
escape  the  curious  search  of  those  who  desired 
to  abolish  it,  for  only  five  or  six  idle  clauses 
that  were  contrary  to  our  belief. 

They  also  had  the  trick,  easily  lo  lend  andue 
praises  to  all  the  emperors  who  did  any  thing 
lor  us,  and  universally  to  condemn  all  the  ac- 
tions of  those  who  were  our  adversaries,  as  is 
evidently  manifest  in  the  emperor 

^h?!m2?',  Julian,  surnamed  the  apostate.* 
of  the  emperor    ~,,.  ■     ^  ^i.  '^ 

Jniiaji.  This  was,  m  truth,  a  very  great 

and  rare  man;  a  man  in  whose 
soul  philosophy  was  imprinted  in  the  best  cha- 
racters, by  which  he  professed  to  govern  all  his 
actions ;  and,  in  truth,  there  is  no  sort  of  virtue 
of  which  he  has  not  left  behind  him  very 
notable  examples:  in  chastity  (of  which  the 
whole  course  of  his  life  has  given  manifest 
proof),  we  read  the  same  of  him  that  was  said 
of  Alexander  and  Scipio,  that  being  in  the 
flower  of  his  age,  for  he  was  slain  by  the  Par- 
thians  at  one  uid  thirty,  of  a  great  many  very 
beautiful  captives,  he  would  not  so  much  as  look 
upon  one.  As  to  his  justice,  he  took  himself 
the  pains  to  hear  the  part^^  and  although  he 
would,  out  of  curiosity,  inquire  what  religion 
they  were  of,  nevertheless  the  hatred  he  had  to 
ours  never  ffave  any  counterpoise  to  the  balance. 
He  himseifmade  several  good  laws,  and  cut  off 
a  great  part  of  the  subsidies  and  taxes  imposed 
and  levied  by  his  predecessors.' 

We  have  two  good  historians  who  were  eye- 
witnesses of  his  actk>ns;  one  of  whom,  Marcel- 
linus,  in  several  places  of  his  history,  sharply 
reproves  an  edict  of  his,  whereby  he  interdicted 
all  Christian  rhetoricians  and  grammarians  to 
keep  school  or  to  teach;  and  says  he  could 
wish  that  act  of  his  had  been  buried  in  silence. 
It  is  likely  that  had  he  done  any  more  severe 
tilings  against  us,  he,  so  affectionate  as  he  was 
to  our  party,  would  not  have  omitted  it  He 
was,  indeed,  sharp  against  us,  but  yet  no  cruel 


s  VnpiscuB,  in  Taeit.  Imp.  c.  10. 

•  What  foUowfl  about  the  Emperor  Julian  waa  blamed, 
during  our  author'*  stay  at  Rome,  in  15HI,  by  tlie  •'  JdaUre 
du  Saert  Paiais  (lays  Montai|fne.  in  his  Journey) ;  but  the 
censor  left  it  to  my  conscience  to  modify  what  I  should 
tInaJi  in  bad  uate.**    Oar  easayiat  sooonliDgly 


enemy ;  for  our  own  people  tell  this  story  of  him, 
that  one  day,  walking  about  the  city  of  Chal- 
cedon,  Maris,  bishop  of  that  place,  was  so  bold 
as  to  tell  him  that  he  was  impious,  and  an 
enemy  to  Christ;  at  which,  say  they,  therein 
affecting  a  philosophical  patience,  be  was  no 
farther  moved  than  to  reply:  •'Go,  poor 
wretch,  and  lament  the  loss  of  thy  eyes ;  to 
which  the  Bishop  replied  again,  "  I  thank  Jesus 
Christ  for  taking  away  my  sight,  that  I  may 
not  see  thy  impudent  face.'*  Assuredly,  this 
action  of  his  savours  nothing  of  the  cruelty  he 
is  said  to  have  exercised  towards  us.  He  was, 
says  Eotropius,^  my  other  witness,  "  an  enemy 
to  Christianity,  but  without  shedding  blood.** 

And,  to  return  to  his  justice,  there  is  nothing 
in  that  whereof  he  can  be  accused,  the  severity 
excepted  he  practised  in  the  beginning  of  his 
reign  against  those  who  had  followed  the  party 
of  Constantius,  his  predecessor.*  As  to  his 
sobriety,  he  lived  always  a  soldier's  kind  of 
life;  and  kept  a  table  in  the  most  profound 
peace,  like  one  that  prepared  and  inured  him- 
self to  the  austerities  of  war.  His  vigilance  was 
such  that  he  divkled  the  night  into  three  or  four 
parts,  of  which  the  least  was  dedicated  to  sleep ; 
the  rest  was  spent  either  in  visiting  the  condi- 
tion of  his  army  and  guards  in  person,  or  in 
study ;  fiN*,  amongst  his  other  rare  qualities,  he 
was  very  excellent  in  all  sorts  of  learning.  *TiB 
said  of  Alexander  the  Great  that  when  a-bed, 
for  fear  lest  sleep  should  divert  him  from  his 
thoughts  and  studies,  he  had  always  a  bason 
set  by  his  bed-side,  and  held  one  of  bis  hands 
out  with  a  ball  of  copper  in  it,  to  the  end  Utat, 
beginning  to  fiiU  asleep,  and  his  fingers  leaving 
their  hold,  the  ball  by  falling  into  the  bason 
might  awake  him ;  but  the  other  had  his  mind 
so  bent  upon  what  he  had  a  mind  to  do,  and  so 
little  disturbed  with  fiimes,  by  reason  of  bis 
singular  abstinence,  that  he  had  no  need  of  aoy 
such  invention.  As  to  his  military  experience, 
he  was  excellent  in  all  the  qualities  of  a  great 
captain;  as  it  was  likely  he  should,  being 
almost  all  his  life  in  a  continual  exercise  of 
war;  and  most  of  that  time  with  us,  in  France, 
against  the  Germans  and  Franks:  we  hardly 
read  of  any  man  that  ever  saw  more  dangers,  or ' 
that  gave  more  frequent  proofs  of  his  personal 
valour. 

His  death  has  something  in  it  parallel  with 
that  of  Epaminondas,  for  he  was  wounded  with 
an  arrow,  and  tried  to  pall  it  out,  and  had  done 
it,  but  that  being  edged  it  cut  and  disabled 
his  hand.  He  incessantly  called  out  that  they 
fdiould  carry  him  again  m  this  condition  into 
the  heat  of  the  battle,  to  encoura^  his  soldiers, 
who  very  bravely  disputed  the  battle  without 
him  till  night  parted  the  armies.    He  stood 


alteration ;  and  this  chapter  has  fiirnisbed  Voltaire  with 
uiont  of  the  materials  for  his  eulo^ iuin  on  Julian. 

*  Ammianus  Maroelliuus,  xxiv.  8. 

4  Id.  X.  6. 

■  Ammianus  Marcell.  xiii.  3;  (torn  whom,  also,  the  foi' 
lowiuf  lUttsiratioua  of  Julian's  eharaeier  are  uken. 
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ohWgeA  to  his  philoeophj  ibr  the  singular  con- 
tempt he  had  for  his  life  and  all  human  things. 
He  had  a  firm  helief  of  the  immortality  of  Uie 
soul. 

In  matter  of  religion  he  was  wrong  throas;h- 
oat ;  he  was  sumamed  the  Apostate,  for  havmg 
relinqnisfaed  ours ;  though,  methinks,  *tis  more 
likely  that  he  had  never  thoroughly  embraced 
it,  but  had  dissembled,  out  of  o^ience  to  the 
laws,  till  he  came  to  the  empire.  He  was  in 
his  own  so  superstitions  that  he  was  laughed  at 
for  it  by  those  of  the  same  opinion,  of  his  own 
time,  who  jeeringly  said  that  had  he  got  the 
victory  over  the  Parthians,  he  bad  destroyed 
the  breed  of  oxen  in  the  world,  to  supply^  his 
s&crifices. 

He  was,  moreover,  besotted  with  the  art  of 
divination,  and  gave  authority  to  all  sorts  of 
prognostics.  He  said,  amonffst  other  things  at  j 
his  death,  that  he  was  obliged  to  the  gods,  and 
thanked  them  in  that  they  had  not  cut  him  off ' 
bjrsnrprise,  having  long  before  advertised* him ' 
of  the  place  and  hour  of  his  death ;  nor  by  a 
mean  and  unmanly  death,  more  becoming  lazy 
and  delicate  people ;  nor  by  a  death  that  was 
languishing,  long,  and  painful;  and  that  they 
had  thought  him  worthy  to  die  after  that  noble 
manner,  m  the  progress  of  his  victories,  and  in 
the  height  of  his  glory.  He  had  had  a  vision 
like  that  of  Marcus  Brutus,  that  first  threatened 
him  in  Gaul,  and  afterwards  ap- 
peared to  him  in  Persia,  just 
before  his  death.  These  words, 
that  Borne*  make  him  say  when  he  felt  himself 
wounded,  "Thou  bast  conquered,  Nazarene;*' 
or,  as  others,  "Content  thyselt;  Nazarene,*' 
would  hardly  have  been  omitted,  had  they  been 
believed  by  my  witnesses,  who,  being  present 
in  the  army,  have  set  down  to  the  least  motions 
and  words  of  his  end ;  and  the  same  with  cer- 
tain other  miracles  that  are  recorded  of  him. 

And,  to  return  to  my  subject,  he  long  nou- 
rished, says  Marcellinus,  pe^nism  in  hislieart; 
but,  all  his  army  behig  Christians,  he  durst  not 
own  it  But  in  tlie  end  seeing  himself  strong 
enough  to  dare  to  discover  himself,  he  caused 
the  temples  of  the  gods  to  be  thrown  open,  and 
did  his  utmost  to  set  on  foot  and  to  encourage 
idolatry.  Which  the  better  to  effect,  having  at 
Constantinople  found  the  people  disunited,  and 
also  the  prelates  of  the  church  divided  amongst 
themselves,  having  convened  them  all  before 
him,  he  gravely  and  earnestly  admonished  them 
to  calm  thote  civil  dissensions,  and  that  every 
one  should  freely,  and  without  fear,  follow  his 
own  religion :  which  he  did  the  more  sedulously 
»licit  in  hope  that  this  licence  would  augment 
Je  schisms  and  faction  of  their  division,  and 
hinder  the  people  from  re-uniting,  and  conse- 
qoeatly  fortifying  tliemselves  against  him  by 
weir  unanimous  intelligence  and  ooncoid; 
having  experienced  by  the  cruelty  of  some 
Christians,  "that  tbere  is  no  beast  in  the  world 


80  much  to  be  feared  by  man,  as  man."    These 
are  very  nearly  his  own  words. 

Wherein  this  is  very  worthy  of  oonsiderationv 
that  the  Emperor  Julian  made  use  of  the  same 
recipe  of  liberty  of  conscience  to  enflame  the 
civil  dissensions,  that  our  kings  do  to  extinguish 
them.    A  man  may  say,  on  one  side,  tiuit  to 
give  the  people  the  reins  to  ente> 
tain  every  man  his  own  opinion,  J^^^^  ^ 
is  to  scatter  and  sow  division,  and,  panted,  in 
as  it  were,  to  lend  a  hand  to  aug-  Montaigne'i 
ment  it,  thore  being  no  sense  nor  Protestantl 
correction  of  law  to  stop  and  hin- 
der tlieir  career;  but,  on  the  other  side,  a  man 
may  also  say  that,  to  give  the  people  the  reins 
to  entertain  every  man  his  own  opinion,  is  to 
mollify  and  appease  them  by  fiicility  and  tole- 
ration, and  dull  the  point  which  is  whetted  and 
made  sharper  by  rarity,  novelty,  and  difficulty. 
And  I  think  it  is  better  for  the  honour  and  the 
devoticm  of  our  kings,  that  not  having  beenr 
able  to  do  what  they  would,  they  have  made  a 
show  of  being  willing  to  do  what  they  could. 


Hii  renarkaUo 

deaUL 


>  I^Mdom.  JIBft  Aclit.  iU.  90. 


CHAPTER  XX. 

THAT  WE  TASTE  NOTHING  PURE. 

The  imbecility  of  our  condition  is  such  that 
things  cannot,  in  their  natural  simplicity  and 
purity,  fall  to  our  use;  the  elements  that  we 
enioy  are  changed,  even  metals  themselves ;  and 
gold  must  in  some  sort  be  debased  with  the 
alloy  of  some  other  matter  to  fit  it  for  our  ser- 
vice: neither  has  virtue,  so  simple  as  that 
which  Aristo,  Pyrrho,  and  also  the  Stoics  have 
made,  "the  principal  end  of  life,"  nor  the 
Cyrenaick  and  Aristippcan  pleasure,  been  with- 
out mixture  useful  to  it  Of  the  pleasure  and 
goods  that  we  enjoy,  there  ie  not  one  exempt 
m>m  some  mixture  of  ill  and  inconvenience : 

Medio  de  fbnte  leporum 
Sugit  amari  aiiquid,  quod  in  ipsii  floriboa  angats 

••flometbing  that**  bitter  will  arise, 
Even  amidal  oar  jollitiea.*' 

Our  extremest  pleasure  has  some  air  of  groan- 
ing and  complaining  in  it;  would  you  not  say 
that  it  is  dyin^  of  pain?  Nav,  when  we  forge 
the  imafi^e  of  it,  in  its  excellence,  we  stuff  it 
with  sickly  and  painful  epithets,  languor,  soft- 
ness, feebleness,  fiiintness,  morbidezza ;  a  great 
testimony  of  their  consanguinity  and  consub- 
stantiality.  The  most  profound  joy  has  more 
of  gravity  than  gaiety  in  it ;  the  most  extreme 
and  most  full  contentment,  more  of  the  tempe* 
rate  than  of  the  wanton :  JpsafelicUati  ne  niti 
ttmnerat^  jrrtmit:*  "Even  felicity,  unless  it 
moderates  itself,  oppresses.**  Ease  chews  and 
grinds  us,  according  to  the  old  Greek  verse, 
which  says,  «*The  gods  sell  us  all  the  goods 
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thev  give  V8  ;*' '  that  is  to  say,  that  they  give  us 
notniog  pure  and  perfect,  and  that  we  do  but 
purchfue  them  at  the  price  of  some  evil. 
Labour  and  pleasure,  very  unlike  in  nature, 
associate,  nevertheless,  by  I  know 
furo  joln£^at  ^^^  ^^^^  natural  conjunction, 
one  end,  m  Socrates  says' that  some  god  tried 
mSaAcboiy!''"  to  mix  in  one  mass  and  to  con- 
found pain  and  pleasure ;  but  not 
being  able  to  do  it,  he  bethought  him  at  least 
to  couple  them  by  the  tail  Metrodonis  said,* 
that  in  sorrow  there  is  some  mixture  of  plea- 
sure. I  know  not  whether  or  no  he  intended 
any  thing  else  by  that  saying;  but,  for  my 
part,  I  am  of  opinion  that  there  is  design,  con- 
sent, and  complacency  in  giving  a  man*s  self  up 
to  melancholy;  I  say,  besides  ambition,  which 
may  also  have  to  do  in  the  business,  there  is 
some  shadow  of  delight  and  delicacy  which 
smiles  upon  and  flatters  us,  even  in  the  very  lap 
of  melancholy.  Are  there  not  some  complexions 
that  feed  upon  it? 

Est  quedam  flere  voluptas : « 
**  A  eertain  kind  ofpleamire  *tia  to  weep  :** 

and  one  Attains  in  Seneca  says,'  that  the  me- 
mory of  our  lost  friends  is  as  grateful  to  us  as 
bitterness  in  wine  too  old,  is  to  the  palate. 

Minister  vetuli.  piier,  Falerni 
lofere  mf  calioes  amariores,* 

**Come  boT,  briof  hither  old  Falernian  wine, 
And  with  the  bitt'rest  fill  the  bowl  thai*s  minc.v 

and  as  apples  that  have  a  sweet  tartness.  Na- 
ture discovers  this  confusion  to  us:  painters 
hold  that  the  same  motions  and  pleats  of  the 
ikce  that  serve  for  weeping  serve  for  laughter 
too :  and  indeed,  before  the  one  or  the  other  be 
finished,  do  but  observe  the  painter's  manner 
of  handling,  and  you  will  be  in  doubt  to  which 
of  the  two  the  design  tends:  and  the  extremity 
of  laughter  at  last  brings  tears :  Nullum  nne 
auctoramerUo  malum  estJ  ^  No  evil  is  without 
its  compensation." 
When  I  imagine  man  abounding  with  all  the 

Measures  and  conveniences  that 
Constant  and  are  to  be  desired  (let  us  put  the 
wi^'StSte*  case  that  all  his  members  were 
borne  by  man.     always  seized  with  a  pleasure 

like  that  of  ^reneration  in  its  most 
excessive  height),  I  feel  him  melting[  under  the 
weight  of  his  delight,  and  see  him  utterly 
unable  to  support  so  pure,  so  continual,  and  so 
universal  a  pleasure.  Indeed  he  is  running 
away  whilst  he  is  there,  f^  naturally  makes 
haste  to  escape,  as  from  a  place  where  he 
cannot  stand  firm,  and  where  he  is  afiraid  of 
sinking. 


UttXoMv  ^uiv  fivra  rayaO*  o{  6col, 
Epicharmusa^tf  Xenophon,  Mm.  qfSferai.  ii.  1,  90. 
*  In  Plato's  dialogue,  entitled  Pkmdom, 
"  Seneca,  l^t,  n. 
«  Ovid,  TVtef.  Iv.  &  87. 


When  I  the  most  strictly  and  religiously 
confess  myself,  I  find  that  the  best  virtue  i 
have  has  in  it  some  tincture  of  vice ;  and  I  am 
afraid  that  Plato,  in  his  purest  virtue  (I  who 
am  as  sincere  and  perfect  a  lover  of  him  and 
of  virtue  of  that  stamp  as  any  other  whatever), 
if  he  had  listened  and  laid  his  ear  close  to  him- 
self, as  no  doubt  he  did,  he  would  have  heard 
some  jarring  sound  of  human  mixture;  but 
faint  and  remote  and  only  to  be  perceived  by 
himself.  Man  is  wholly  and  throughout  bat 
patched  and  motley.  Even  the  laws  of  justice 
themselves  cannot  subsist  without 
mixture  of  injustice :  insomuch  JJjJ'H^SJlJ J 
that  Plato  says,'  thev  undertake  tureofiiuitfUce! 
to  cut  off  the  hydra  s  head  who 
pretend  to  clear  the  law  of  all  inconvenience. 
Omfie  magnum  exemjdum  kabet  aliquid  ex 
iniquo,  quod  contra  singulos  utilitate  jmbliea 
rependilur,  says  Tacitus:*  "Every  great  ex- 
ample has  in  it  some  mixture  of  injustice,  which 
recompenses  the  wrong  done  to  particular  mea 
by  the  public  utility." 

It  is  likewise  true  that,  for  the  usage  of  life 
and  the  service  of  public  commerce,  £ere  may 
be  some  excess  in  the  purity  and 
perspicacity  of  our  minds;  that  ^^Z"^^ 
penetrating  light  has  in  it  too  properfbraffiure 
much  of  subtlety  and  curiosity :  Jjjjjj®  ™**" 
we  must  a  little  stopify  and  blunt 
and  abate  them  to  render  them  more  obedient 
to  example  and  practice,'  and  a  little  veil  and 
obscure  them,  the  better  to  proportion  them  to 
this  dark  and  earthly  life :  and  therefore  com- 
mon and  less  speculative  souls  are  found  to  be 
more  proper  and  more  successful  in  the  manage- 
ment of  affiiirs;  and  the  elevated  and  exquisite 
opinions  of  philosophy  more  unfit  for  business. 
I'his  sharp  vivacity  of  soul,  and  the  supple 
and  restless  volubihty  attending  it,  disturb  our 
nejorotiations.  We  are  to  manage  hunton  enter- 
prizes  more  superficially  and  roughly,  and  leave 
a  great  part  to  fortune :  it  is  not  necessary  to 
examine  affiirs  with  so  much  subtlety  and 
depth;  a  man  loses  himself  in  the  consideration 
of  so  many  contrary  lustres,  and  so  many  vari- 
ous forms :  Vclutanlibus  res  inter  se  pugnantet, 
obtorpuerant animi.^  "  Whilst  they  con- 
sidered of  things  BO  difierent  in  themselves,  they 
were  astonish^,  and  knew  not  what  to  da'' 

'Tis  what  the  ancients  say  of  Simonides ;  that 
by  reason  his  imagination  suggested  to  him, 
upon  the  question  King  Hiero  bad  put  to  him" 
(to  answer  which  he  had  many  days  to  medi- 
tate in),  several  sharp  and  subtle  considerations, 
whilst  he  doubted  which  was  the  most  likely, 
he  totally  despaired  of  the  truth. 

Who  dives  into,  and  in  his  inquisition  com- 
prehends all  circumstances  and  consequences, 
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hiodere  his  election:  a  middling^  engine  is 
equally  sufficient  for  execatione  of  lesB  or 
greater  weight  and  moment  The  beet  mana- 
gers are  thcne  who  can  worst  give  account  why 
they  are  so;  and  the  greatest  talkers  for  the 
most  part  do  nothing  to  the  purpose.  I  know 
ooe  of  this  sort  of  men,  and  a  most  excellent 
director  in  all  sorts  of  good  management,  who 
lias  miserably  let  an  hundred  thousand  livres 
yearly  revenue  slip  through  his  hands.  I  know 
aaother,  who  speaks  and  gives  better  advice 
than  any  of  his  council ;  and  there  is  not  in  the 
world  a  fairer  show  of  a  soul  and  of  greater 
uoderstandinff  than  he  has;  nevertheless,  when 
he  comes  to  me  test,  his  servants  find  him  quite 
another  thing;  and  this  without  putting  mis- 
chances down  to  the  account 


CHAPTER  XXI. 


AGAINST  IDLSNI88. 


Thb  Emperor  Vespasian,  being  sick  with  the 
diaeaae  whereof  he  died,  did  not  for  all  that 
nec^lect  to  inquire  after  the  fitate  of  the  empire; 
and  even  in  bed  continually  dispatched  very 
many  affiiirs  of  great  consequence;  for  which, 
bemg  reproved  by  his  physician, 

to  die.  ^^  health,  "An  emperor,"  said  he, 
»« should  die  standing."'  A  fine 
saying,  in  my  opinion,  and  worthy  of  a  great 
pnnce.  The  Emperor  Adrian  since  made  use 
of  words  to  the  same  purpose;'  and  kings 
should  be  ofVen  put  in  mind  of  it,  to  make  them 
know  that  the  great  office  conferred  upon  them, 
of  the  command  of  so  many  men,  is  ndt  an 
employment  of  ease ;  and  that  there  is  nothing 
can  80  justly  disgust  a  subject,  and  make  him 
unwilling  to  expose  himself  to  labour  and  dan- 
ger for  the  service  of  his  prince,  as  to  see 
lim  in  the  mean  time  devoted  to  his  ease  and 
unmanly  delights;  or  to  be  solicitous  of  his 
preservation,  who  so  much  neglects  that  of  his 
people. 
Whoever  will  take  upon  him  to  maintain 

He  ottght  to       ^*^  '^*"  ^^^'  ^^^  *  prince  to 
command  Carry  on  his  wars  by  others  than 

pi'nSi"****  '"  "^  ^^  ^^^  person,  fortune  will 
furnish  him  with  examples  enough 
vf  those  whose  lieutenants  have  brought  great 
enterprizes  to  a  happy  isisue,  and  of  those  also 
whose  presence  had  done  more  hurt  than  good. 
But  no  virtuous  and  valiant  prince  can  with 
patience  endure  such  dishonourable  advice. 
Under  colour  of  saving  his  head,  like  the  statue 
of  a  saint,  for  the  happiness  of  his  kingdom, 
they  degrade  him  from,  and  d^lare  him  inca- 
pable ot;  his  office,  which  is  military  through- 
out I  know  one*  who  would  much  rather  be 
beaten,  than  to  sleep  whilst  another  fights  for 


hi 
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him ;  and  who  never  without  jealousy  heard  of 
any  brave  thing  done,  even  by  ^h.  ^^^^. 
his  own  officers  in  his  absence.  and  lobriety 
And  Selim  L  said,  with  very  good  requ wi«  in 
reason,  in  my. opinion,  "That  '*""'^ 
victories  obtained  without  the  master  were 
never  complete;"  much  more  would  he  have 
saki  that  that  master  ought  to  blush  for  sliame 
to  pretend  to  any  share  in  the  honour,  having 
contributed  nothing  to  the  work  but  his  voice 
and  thought ;  nor  even  so  much  as  those^  con- 
sidering Uiat,  in  such  works  as  Uiat,  the  direc- 
tion acta  command  that  deserve  honour  are  only 
such  as  are  given  upon  the  ]>]ace,  and  in  the 
heat  of  the  business.  No  pilot  performs  his 
'office  by  standing  still.  The  princes  of  the 
Ottoman  family,  the  first  in  the  world  in 
military  fortune,  have  warmly  embraced  this 
opinion ;  and  Bajazet  the  Second,  with  his  son, 
that  swerved  from  it,  spending  their  time  in  sci- 
ences and  other  in-door  employments,  gavegreat 
blows  to  their  empire :  and  Amurath  the  'Diird, 
now  reigning,  following  their  example,  begins 
to  find  the  same.  Was  it  not  Edward  the 
Third,  king  of  England,  who  said  this  of  our 
Charles  the  Fifth?  "There  never  was  king 
who  so  sekiom  put  on  his  armour,  and  yet  never 
king  who  cut  me  out  so  much  work."  He  had 
reason  to  think  it  strange,  as  an  efiect  of  chance 
more  than  of  reason.  And  let  those  seek  out 
some  other  to  join  with  them  than  me,  who  will 
reckon  the  kings  of  Castile  and  Portugal 
amongst  warlike  and  magnanimous  conquerors, 
because,  at  the  distance  of  twelve  hundred 
loigues  from  their  lazy  abode,  by  the  conduct 
of  their  captains,  they  made  themselves  masters 
of  both  Indies ;  of  which  it  remains  to  be  seen 
if  they  have  but  the  courage  to  go  and  in 
person  to  enjoy  them. 

The  Emperor  Julian  said  yet  fiirther,^  "That 
a  philosopher  and  a  brave  man  ought  not  so 
much  as  to  breathe ;"  that  is  to  say,  not  to  allow 
any  more  to  bodily  necessities  than  what  we 
cannot  refuse,  keeping  the  soul  and  body  still 
intent  and  busy  about  honourable,  great,  and 
virtuous  things.  He  was  ashamed  if  any  one 
in  public  saw  him  spit  or  sweat  (which  is  saki 
also  of  the  Lacedemonian  young  men,  and  by 
Xenophon^  of  the  Persians),  forasmuch  as  he 
conceived  that  exercise,  continual  labour,  and 
sobriety,  ouffht  to  have  dried  up  all  those  super- 
fluities. What  Seneca  says  will  not  be  inapt  for 
this  pkce«  that  the  ancient  Romans  kept  their* 
youth  always  standing.  They  taught  them 
nothing,  says  he,  that  they  were  to  learn 
sitting. 

*Tis  a  generous  desire  to  wish  to  die  nseftiUy 
and  like  a  man,  but  the  efiect  lies 
not  so  much  in  our  resolution  as  makincauMful 
in  good  fortune.  A  thousand  have  exitiiUudabie, 
proposed  to  themselves  in  battle,  {g?„"f *U*?oi  in 
either  to  overcome  or  die,  who  our  power. 
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have  fiiiled  both  in  the  one  and  the  other; 
wounds  and  imprisonment  croasing  their  de- 
si^,  and  compelling  them  to  live  against  their 
will.  There  are  diseases  that  overthrow  even 
our  desires  and  our  knowledge.  Fortune  was 
not  bound  to  second  the  vanity  of  the  Roman 
legions,  who  bound  themselves  by  oath  either  to 
overcome  or  die :  Victor,  Maree  Fain,  revertar 
ex  acie:  tifalio,  Jovempatremy  Oradivumque 
Mortem,  aliasque  iratos  invoco  Deo»»^  **I 
will  return,  Marcus  Fabius,  a  conqueror  from 
the  army.  If  I  fail,  I  invoke  the  indignation 
of  Father  Jove,  Mars,  and  the  other  ofiended 
^ods,  upon  me.'*  The  Portuguese  say  that, 
in  a  certain  place  of  their  conquest  of 
the  Indies,  they  met  with  soldiers  who  had 
condemned  themselves  with  horrible  execrations 
to  enter  into  no  composition,  but  either  to  cause 
themselves  to  be  slain,  or  to  remain  victorious; 
and  ha^  their  heads  and  beards  shaved  in  token 
of  this  vow.  'Tis  to  much  purpose  to  hazard 
ourselves  and  to  be  obstinate;  it  seems  as  if 
blows  avoided  those  that  present  themselves  too 
briskly  to  danger,  and  do  not  willingly  fall 
upon  those  who  too  willingly  seek  them,  but 
defeat  them  of  their  design.  Such  there 
have  been  who,  after  having  tried  all  ways, 
not  having  been  able,  with  all  their  endeavour, 
to  obti^in  the  favour  of  dying  by  the  hand  of  the 
enemy,  have  been  constrained,  to  make  good 
their  resolution  of  bringing  home  the  honour  of 
victory,  or  of  losing  meit  lives,  to  kill  them- 
selves even  in  the  heat  of  battle.  Of  which 
there  are  other  examples;  but  this  is  one:  — 
Philistus,  general  of  the  naval  army  of  Diony- 
sius  the  Younger  against  those  of  Syracuse, 
gave  them  batUe,  which  was  sharply  disputed, 
their  forces  being  equal :  in  which  engagement 
he  had  the  better  at  first,  through  his  own  va- 
lour; but,  the  Syracusans  drawing  about  his 
galley  to  environ  him,  after  having  done  great 
things  in  his  own  person  to  disengage  hhnself, 
hoping  for  no  relief,  with  his  own  hand  he  took 
away  tliat  hfe  he  had  so  liberally  and  ^n  vain 
exposed  to  the  fury  of  the  enemy.' 

Muley  Moluch,  king  of  Fez,  who  bad  just 
won,  against  Sebastian,  king  of  Portugal,  that 
battle  so  famous  for  the  death  of  three  kings, 
and  by  the  transmission  of  that  great  kingdom 
to  the  crown  of  Castile,  was  extremely  sick 
when  the  Portuguese  entered  in  an  hostile 
manner  into  his  dominions;  and  from  that  day 
forward  grew  worse  and  worse,  still  drawing 
nearer  to  and  foreseeing  his  end.  Yet  never 
did  man  employ  himself  more  vigorously  and 
bravely  than  he  did  upon  this  occasion.  He 
found  himself  too  weak  to  undergo  the  pomp 
and  ceremony  of  entering  into  his  camp,  which 
after  their  manner  is  very  magnificent,  and  full 
of  action ;  and  therefore  resigned  that  honour 
to  his  brother ;  but  that  was  also  all  of  the  office 
of  a  general  that  he  resigned ;  all  the  rest  use- 
ful and  necessary  he  most  exactly  and  labo- 
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riously  performed  in  his  own  person ;  his  body 
lying  upon  a  couch,  but  his  judgment  and 
courage  upright  and  firm  to  his  last  gasp,  and 
in  some  sort  beyond  it  He  might  have  worn 
out  his  enemy,  indiscreetly  advanced  into  his 
dominions,  without  striking  a  blow ;  and  it  was 
a  very  unhappy  occurrence  that,  for  want  of  a 
little  life,  or  somebody  to  substitute  in  the  con- 
duct of  this  war,  and  in  the  afiairs  of  a  troubled 
state,  he  was  compelled  to  seek  a  doubtful  and 
bloody  victory,  having  another,  by  a  better  and 
surer  way,  already  in  his  hands ;  notwithstand- 
ing, he  wonderfully  managed  the  continuance 
of  his  sickness  in  consuming  the  enemy,  and  in 
drawing  them  a  long  way  from  the  naval  army 
and  the  maritime  pbices  they  had  on  the  coast 
of  Afirica,  even  till  the  lak  day  of  his  lifo, 
which  he  designedly  reserved  for  this  great 
contest  He  ordereKl  his  battle  in  a  circular 
form,  environing  the  Portuguese  army  on 
every  side,  which  circle  coming  to  close  in 
the  wings,  and  to  draw  up  close  together,  did 
not  only  hinder  them  in  the  conflict  (which  was 
very  sharp,  through  the  valour  of  the  young 
invading  king),  considering  they  were  every 
way  to  make  a  front;  but  prevented  their  flight 
after  the  defeat,  so  that  finding  all  passages 
possessed  and  shut  up  by  the  enemy,  they  were 
constrained  to  close  up  together  again:  coo- 
cervatUurque  non  sotum  cmde,  sed  etiam  fugtt, 
and  there  they  were  slain  in  heaps  upon  one 
another,  leaving  to  the  conqueror  a  very  bloody 
and  entire  victory.  Dj^ing,  he  caused  himself 
to  be  earned  and  hurriea  from  place  to  place 
where  most  need  was ;  and  passing  through  the 
files  encouraged  the  captains  and  soldiers  one 
after  another :  but,  a  comer  of  bis  battle  being 
broken,  he  was  not  to  be  held  from  mounting 
on  horseback  sword  in  hand ;  he  did  his  utmost 
to  break  from  those  about  him,  and  to  rush  into 
the  thickest  of  the  battle,  they  all  the  while 
withholding  him,  some  by  the  bridle,  some  by 
his  robe,  and  others  by  his  stirrups.  This  last 
efibrt  totally  overwhelmed  the  little  life  he  had 
left;  they  again  lay  him  upon  his  bed.  Coming 
to  himself  again,  and  starting  out  of  his  swoon, 
all  other  faculties  failing,  to  give  his  people 
notice  that  they  were  to  conceal  his  death 
(the  most  necessary  command  he  had  then 
to  give,  that  his  soldiers  might  not  be  dis- 
couraged with  the  news),  he  expired  with 
his  finger  upon  his  mouth,  the  ordinary  sign 
of  keeping  silence.*  Whoever  lived  so  long 
and  so  far  in  death  ?  Whoever  died  more  like 
a  mani 

The  extreme  degree  of  courageously  treatinjg; 
death,  and  the  most  natural,  is  to  look  upon  it 
not  only  without  astonishment,  but  without 
care,  continuing  the  wonted  course  of  life  even 
into  it,  as  Cato  did,  who  entertained  himself  in 
study,  and  went  to  sleep,  having  a  violent 
and  bloody  one  in  his  head  and  heart,  and  the 
weapon  in  his  hand. 

Bourbon  gav«  f  he  saine  signal,  when  he  wae  ezpirinf  at  the 
foot  of  the  walls  of  Rome,  whicli  Ms  Uooim  took  by  stonn 
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or  RIDING  POST. 


I  BAT£  been  none  of  the  least  able  in  this 
exercise,  which  is  proper  for  men  of  my  pitch, 
Bhoit  and  well  knit;  bnt  I  give  it  over;  it 
shakes  us  too  much  to  continue  it  lonff.  I  was 
just  now  reading*  that  King  Cyrus,  Die  better 
to  have  news  brought  him  from 

finrt^MiMip  by    *^'  P*^  ®^  ^^  empire,  which  was 
Cynu.  of  a  vast  extent,  caused  it  to  be 

tried  how  far  a  horse  could  go  in 
a  day  without  baiting;  and  at  that  distance 
appointed  stages  and  men,  whose  business  it 
was  to  have  horses  always 'in  readiness  to 
mount  those  who  were  despatched  to  them.  And 
some  say  that  this  swift  way  of  posting  is  equal 
to  that  of  the  flight  of  cranes. 

Cssar  says  that  Lucius  VibuUius  Rufus,  being 
in  great  haste  to  carry  intelligence  to  Pompepr, 
rid  day  and  night,  still  taking  fresh  horses  k)r 
the  greater  diligence  and  speed ;'  (and  he  him- 
self, as  Suetonius  reports,'  travelled  a  hundred 
miles  a  day  in  a  hired  coach ;)  but  he  vras  a 
furious  courier;  for  where  tlie  rivers  stopped 
bis  way  he  always  passed  them  by  swimming, 
without  turning  out  of  his  road  to  look  for 
either  bridge  or  ford.  Tiberius  Nero,  ^ing  to 
see  his  brother  Drusus,  who  was  sick  m  Ger- 
many, travelled  two  hundred  miles  in  four  and 
twenty  hours,  haviog  three  coaohes.^  In  the 
wars  the  Romans  had  against  King  Antiochos, 
T.  Sempronius  Gracchus,  says  Livy,  Per  di9- 
potUos  equos  propi  increMMli  ceUrUate  ab 
Amphissa  tertio  die  Pellam  pervenU:^  "upon 
horses  purposely  laid  on,  he,  by  an  almost  in- 
credible  speed,  rid  in  three  days  from  Amphissa 
to  Pella:'  and  it  appears,  from  this  place, 
that  ihey  were  established  posts,  and  not  pur- 
posely laid  on  upon  this  occasion. 

Cecina's  invention  to  send  back  news  to  his 
family  was  much  more  quick;  for  he  took 
swallows  along  with  him  from  home,  and  turned 
them  out  towards  their  nesta  when  he  would 
send  back  any  news,  setting  a  mark  of  some 
colour  upon  them,  to  signify  his  meaning, 
according  to  what  he  and  bis  people  had  before 
agreed  upon.' 

At  the  theatre  at  Rome  masters  of  families 
carried  pigeons  in  their  bosoms, 
PifeoDs  tauf ht  to  which  they  tied  letters,  when 
loemykiten.  tljey  had  a  mind  to  send  any 
orders  to  their  people  at  home; 
ud  the  pigeoDs  were  trained  up  to  Imng  back 
answer.  D.  Brutus  made  use  of  the  same  bird 
when  besieffed  in  Mutina,^  and  others  elsewhere 
have  done  3ie  same. 

in  Peru  they  rid  post  upon  men*8  shoulders, 


who  took  them  upon  their  shoulders  in  a  cer- 
tain kind  of  litter  made  for  that  purpose,  aini 
ran  with  such  agility  that  at  their  full  speed 
the  first  couriers  throw  their  load  to  the  second, 
without  making  any  stop,  and  so  on. 

I  understand  that  the  Wallachians,  the 
Grand  Seignior's  couriers,  perform  wonderful 
despatch,  by  reason  they  have  liberty  to  dis- 
mount the  first  tliey  meet  on  the  road,  giving 
him  their  own  tired  horse;  and  to  preserve 
themselves  from  being  weary  thejr  gird  them- 
selves tight  about  the  middle  with  a  broad 
ffirdle,  as  many  others  do;  but  I  could  never 
imd  any  benefit  by  it 
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CHAPTER  XXIII. 

OF  ILL  M£AN8  EMPLOYED  TO  A  GOOD  END. 

There  is  a  wonderful  relation  and  correspond- 
ence in  this  universal  government  of  the  works 
of  nature,  which  very  well  makes  it  appear 
that  it  is  neither  accidental  nor  carried  on  by 
divers  masters.  The  diseases  and 
conditions  of  onr  bodies  are  in  Political  ftatM 
like  manner  manifest  in  states  •"bj^et  ««  tha 
and  governments :  kmgdoms  and  ^  the  human 
republics  are  founded,  flourish,  body, 
and  decay  with  age,  as  we  do. 
We  are  subject  to  a  repletion  of  humours,  use- 
less or  dangerous;  either  of  those  that  are 
good  (for  even  those  physicians  are  afraid  of; 
and  as  we  have  notbmg  in  us  that  is  per- 
manent, they  say  that  a  too  brisk  and  vigorous 
perfection  of  health  must  be  abated  by  art, 
lest,  as  our  nature  cannot  rest  in  any  certain 
condition,  and  not  having  whither  to  rise  to 
mend  itself,  it  makes  too  sudden  and  too  dis- 
orderly a  retreat ;  and  therefore  they  prescribe 
wrestlers  to  purge  and  bleed,  to  reduce  that 
superabundant  health);  or  else  of  those  that 
are  evil,  which  is  the  ordinary  cause  of 
sickness.  States  are  very  oflen  sick  of  the  like 
repletion,  and  diflerent  sorts  of  purgations  have 
been  wont  to  be  used.  Sometimes  a  great 
number  of  fiimilies  are  turned  out  to  clear  the 
country,  who  seek  out  new  abodes  elsewhere, 
and  encroach  upon  others;  after  this  manner 
our  ancient  Franks  came  &om  the  remotest 
part  of  Germany  to  seise  upon  Gaul,  and  to 
drive  thence  the  first  inhabitants;  so  was  that 
infinite  deluge  of  men  made  up  that  came  into 
Italy  under  the  conduct  of  Brennus  and  others; 
so  the  Goths  and  Vandals,  as  also  the  people 
who  now  possess  Greece,  left  their  native 
country  to  go  settle  in  other  places  where  they 
might  have  more  room;  and  there  is  scarce 
two  or  three  little  comers  of  the  world  that 
have  not  folt  the  ofiects  of  such  removals.    The 
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Romans  by  this  means  erected  their  colonies; 
ibr  perceiving  their  city  to  grow  immeasurably 
populous,  they  eased  it  of  the  most  unnecessary 
people,  and  sent  them  to  inhabit  and  cultivate 
the  lands  they  had  conquered ;  sometimes  also 
they  purposely  maintained  wars  with  some  of 
their  enemies,  not  only  to  keep  their  men  in 
action,  for  fear  lest  idleness,  the  mother  of  cor- 
ruption, should  bring  upon  them  some  worse 
inconvenience, 

Bt  patimur  lonn  paei«  mala ;  wvior  armia 
I^ttxuria  incuniMt;  > 

**  We  wiffer  lUs  ftom  a  lone  peace  by  tkr 
Greater  and  oiore  peraicloua  e'eo  than  war,*'* 

but  also  to  serve  lor  a  blood-letting  to  their 
republic,  a  little  to  evanorate  the  too  vehement 
heat  of  their  youth,  snd  to, prune  and  cleanse 
the  branches  from  the  stock  too  luxuriant  in 
wood ;  and  to  this  end  it  was  that  they  formerly 
maintained  so  long  a  war  with  Carthage. 

In  the  treaty  of  Bretifny,  Edward  the  Third, 
King  of  England,  would  not,  in  the  general 
peace  he  then  made  with  our  king,  comprehend 
the  controversy  about  the  duchy  of  Brittany, 
that  he  might  have  a  place  wherein  to  discharge 
himself  of  his  soldiers,  and  that  the  vast  number 
of  English  he  had  brought  over  to  serve  him 
in  that  expedition  might  not  return  back  and 
inundate  England.'  And  this  also  was  one 
reason  why  our  King  Philip  consented  to  send 
his^son  John  on  that  foreign  expedition,  that  he 
might  take  along  with  hmi  a  ^eat  number  of 
hot  young  men  that  were  then  m  his  pay. 

There  are  many  in  our  times  who  talk  at 
this  rate,  wishing  that  this  hot  emotion,  that 
is  now  amongst  us,  might  dis- 
foreignwar?  charge  itself  on  some  neighbour- 
ing war,  for  fear  lest  the  peccant 
humours  that  now  reign  in  this  politic  body  of 
ours,  unless  diffused  further,  should  keep  the 
fever  still  in  force,  and  at  last  cause  our  total 
ruin;  and,  in  truth,  a* foreign  is  much  more 
supportable  than  a  civil  war.  But  I  do  not 
believe  that  God  would  favour  so  unjust  a 
design  as  to  offend  and  quarrel  with  others  for 
our  convenience: 

Nil  mihi  tam  valde  placeat,  Rhamnuaia  virgo, 
Quod  temere  invitia  aaapiciatur  beria.* 

**  In  unjttit  war,  against  another'a  right. 
For  aalce  of  plunder,  may  I  ne'er  delight** 

And  yet  the  weakness  of  our  condition  often 
pushes  us  upon  the  necessity  of  making  use  of 
ill  means  to  a  good  end.  Lycurgus,  the  most 
virtuous  and  perfect  legislator  that  ever  was, 
invented  this  unjust  practice  of 
making  the  Helots,  who  were 
their  slaves,  drunk  by  force,  by 
80  doing  to  teach  his  people  tem- 
perance;  to  the  end  that   the 


Men  taught  to 
nee  bad  meant 
fi>r  obtaining  a 
good  end. 


1  Juvenal,  ▼!.  891. 
*  Froinart,  tome  i. 
s  Catullus,  liviii.  77. 
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Spartans,  seeing  them  so  overwiielmed  and 
buried  in  wine,  might  abhor  the  excess  of  this 
vice.*  And  yet  they  were  more  to  blame  who 
of  old  gave  leave  that  criminals,  to  what  sort  of 
death  soever  condemned,  should  be  cut  up  alive 
by  the  physicians,  that  they  might  make  a  true 
discovery  of  our  inward  parts,  and  build  their 
art  upon  greater  certainty  :*  for  if  w^e  must  run 
into  excesses,  *tis  more  excusable  to  do  it  for 
the  health  of  the  soul  than  for  that  of  the  body; 
as  the  Romans  trained  up  the  people  to  valour, 
and  the  contempt  of  dangers  and  death,  by 
those  furious  spectacles  of  gladiators  and  fencers, 
who  being  to  fight  it  out  till  the  last,  cut, 
mangled,  and  killed  one  another  in  their 
presence: 

daid  vesani  aliud  sibi  Fult  ars  impia  Indi. 

Uuad  nortes  Juveoum,  quid  sanguine  pasta  TolapUs  } 

**  Of  such  inhuman  sports  what  fUrther  use. 
What  pleasure  can  the  blood  of  men  prodnee  f* 

And  this  custom  continued  till  the  Emperor 
Theodosius*s  time: 

Arripe  dilatam  tua,  dux,  in  teropora  fkmam, 
Quodque  patris  superesi,  successor  laudis  habeto  .  . . 
Nuiltts  in  urbe  cadat,  ci^us  sit  poena  voluptas  . . . 
Jam  solis  contenta  feris,  infamis  arena 
Nulla  cruentaiis  homicidia  ludat  in  armis.* 

"  Prince,  take  the  honouri  destin'd  for  thy  reign- 
Inherit  of  ihy  Aither  those  remain- 
Henceforth  let  none  at  Rome  for  sport  be  slain, 
Ltet  none  but  boasts  blood-stain  the  theatre. 
And  no  more  homicides  be  acted  there.** 

It  was  in  tnfth  a  wondesful  example,  and  of 
great  advantage  for  the  training  up  the  people* 
to  see  every  day  before  their  eyes  a  hundred, 
two  hundred,  nay,  a  thousand  couples  of  mea 
armed  a^inst  one  another,  cut  one  another  to 
pieces  with  so  great  constancy  of  courage  that 
they  were  never  heard  to  utter  so  much  as  one 
syllable  of  weakness  or  commiseration ;  never 
seen  to  turn  back,  nor  so  much  as  to  make  one 
cowardly  step  to  evade  a  blow,  but  rather  ex* 
pose  their  necks  to  the  adversary's  sword,  and 
present  themselves  to  receive  the  stroke;  and 
many  of  them,  when  wounded  to  death,  have 
sent  to  ask  the  spectators  if  they  were  satisfied 
with  their  behaviour,  before  they  lay  down  to 
die  upon  the  place.  It  was  not  enough  for 
them  to  fight  and  die  bravely,  but  cheerfully 
too ;  insomuch  that  they  were  hissed  and  cursed 
if  they  made  any  dispute  about  receiving  their 
death;  the  very  girls  themselves  set  them  on: 

Consurgit  ad  ictus, 
Et.  quoties  victor  ferrum  jugulo  inserit,  ilia 
Delicias  ait  esse  suas,  peclusque  Jacentis 
Virgo  modesia  Jubet  oonvciso  poilioe  rumpi.* 

**  The  modest  virgin  is  delighted  so 

•  With  the  fell  sport,  that  she  applauds  the  Mow ; 
And  when  the  victor  bathes  his  bloody  brand 
In*s  fellow*s  throat,  and  lays  him  on  the  sand. 
Then  she's  most  pleas'd,  and  shows,  by  signs,  stoe^d  fUa 
Have  him  rip  up  the  bosom  of  the  slain.** 


•  Cornel.  Oelsi,  JMUaelna.  Pr^. 
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The  first^ Romans  only  condemned  criminals  to 
this  example;  but  afterwards  they  employed 
innocent  slaves  in  the  work,  and  even  freemen 
too,  who  sold' themselves  for  this  purpose;  nay, 
senators  and  knights  of  Rome ;  and  also  women : 

Nanc  capat  in  mortem  vendunt,  et  Ainiu  areoa, 
Atque  bostem  sibi  quisque  parat,  cum  bella  qaieicant ;  > 

"They  lell  tbemaelvea  to  death,  and,  since  the  wan 
Are  oeai'd,  each  for  biouelf  a  fi>e  prepares  ;** 

Hos  Inter  fremitus  noTosque  lusus .... 
Stat  sexus  rudis  insciusque  ferri, 
£t  pagnas  capit  improbus  miles:* 

**  Amidst  these  tamults  and  alarms 
The  tender  aez,  unskill'd  in  arms. 
Immodestly  will  try  tlieir  mivht. 
And  now  engage  in  manly  flgbt  :** 

which  I  should  think  very  strange  and  incre- 
dible if  we  were  not  accustomed  every  day 
to  see,  in  our  own  wars,  many  thousands  of 
men  of  other  nations,  for  monev  to  stake  their 
blood  and  their  lives  in  quarrels  wherein  they 
have  no  manner  of  concern. 


CHAPTER  XXIV. 

OF  THE  ROMAN  GRAMDEUR. 

I  WILL  only  say  a  word  or  two  on  this  infinite 
argument  to  show  the  simplici^  of  those  who 
compare  the  pitiful  grandeurs  of  these  times  to 
that  of  Rome.  In  the  seventh  book  of  Cicero's 
F^iliar  Epistles  (and  let  the  grammarians  put 
out  that  surname  of  familiar  u  they  please,  for 
in  truth  it  is  not  very  proper ;  and  they  who, 
instead  of/amiliar,  have  substituted  ad  f ami- 
Hares,  may  gather  something  to  justify  them 
for  so  doing  out  of  what  Suetonius  says  in  the 
Life  of  CiKar,  that  there  was  a  volume  of  letters 
of  his  ad  famUiare$\  there  is  one  directed  to 
Caesar,  being  then  in  Gaul,  wherein  Cicero 
repeats  these  words,  which  were  in  the  end 
of  another  letter  that  Caisar  had  written  to  him: 
"As  to  what  concerns  Marcus  Furius,  whom 
vou  have  recommended  to  me,  I  will  make  him 
king  of  Gaul ;  and  if  you  would  advance  any 
other  friend  of  yours,  send  him  to  me.'*  It 
was  no  new  thing  for  a  simple  citizen  of  Rome, 
as  Cesar  then  was,  to  dispose  of  kingdoms ;  for 
he  took  away  that  of  King  Deiotarus  from  him, 
to  give  it  to  a  gentleman  of  the  city  of  Perv 
gamus  called  Miuiridates  ;^  and  those  who  wrote 
his  life  record  several  kingdoms  by  him  sold ; 
and  Suetonius  says'  that  he  had  at  once  from 
King  Ptolemy  three  millions  six  hundred  thou- 
nod  crowns,  which  was  very  near  selling  him 
his  kingdom. 


*  Maniiios.  jMrwn.  If.  S35. 

*  Statins.  Sglv.  i.  6, 51. 

*  Cieero.  M^Ut.  Ask  vii.  5.  .The  most  reoeived  text  has 
tbe  name  JV.  Otfium.  Some  commentators  have  regarded 
Onar's  oilbr  as  a  mere  Jest ;  but  Montaigne,  who  takes  it  as 
a  lerloufl  oflbr,  may  very  well  be  in  the  right,  fbr  Cesar's 
proposal  Biav  merely  have  extended  to  making  Cicerone 
friend  one  of  the  petty  rt^U,  whom  the  Romans  appolaled 
ov«r  dlstriets  is  the  varioos  parts  of  their  oonquetti. 


Tot  Oalats,  tot  Fontus  eat,  tot  Lydia  niimmis.* 

*'  Bo  much  for  Fontus,  so  mnch  for  Lydia,  so  much  for 
Galatea.*' 

Bfark  Antony  said^  that  the  grandeur  of  the 
people  of  Rome  was  not  so  much  seen  in  what 
they  took  as  what  they  gave;  and,^  indeed, 
some  ages  before  Antony,  they  had  dethroned 
one  amon^  the  rest,  with  so  wonderful  autho- 
rity, that  m  all  the  Roman  History  I  have  not 
observed  anything  that  more  denotes  the  height 
of  their  power.  Antiochus  possessed  all  Egypt, 
and  was  about  conquering  Cyprus,  and  other 
appendages  of  that  empire.  Being  upon  the 
progress  of  his  victories,  C.  Popilius  came  to 
nim  from  the  Senate,  and  at  their 
first  meetmg  refused  to  take  him  dep^^  of"lii 
by  the  hand  till  he  had  first  read  oonquesu  by  a 
thelette«heta««hthin..  The  ^,*^,S:. 
king  having  read  them  told  hmi 
he  would  consider  of  them ;  but  Popilius  made 
a  circumference  about  him  with  the  wand  he 
had  in  his  hand,  saying,  **  Return  me  an 
answer,  that  I  may  carry  back  to  the  Senate, 
before  thou  stirrest  out  of  this  circle.^  Antio- 
chus, astonished  at  the  roughness  of  so  positive 
a  command,  after  a  little  pause  replied,  **  I  will 
obey  the  Senate's  command;'*^  and  then  it  was 
that  Popilius  saluted  him  as  a  friend  to  the 
people  of  Rome.  After  having  renounced  so 
great  a  monarchy,  and  such  a  torrent  of  sue* 
cessful  fortune,  uoon  three  scratches  of  the  pen ; 
in  earnest  he  hau  reason,  as  he  afterwards  did, 
to  send  the  Senate  woid,  by  his  ambassadors, 
that  he  had  received  their  order  with  the  same 
respect  as  if  it  had  been  sent  by  the  immortal 
gods.' 

All  the  kingdoms  that  Augustus  gamed  by 
the  right  of  war  he  either  restored  ^^ 
to  those  who  had  lost  them,  or  maij^restor^ 
m-esented  them  to  strangers.  And  their  conquered 
'Tacitus,  in  Aference  to  this  ^"g'S^j^'i 
speaking  of  Cogidunus,  king  of 
England,  gives  us^  by  a  touch,  a  marvellous 
idea  of  tlmt  infinite  power:  **The  Romans," 
says  he,  "  were  from  all  antiquity  accustomed 
to  leave  the  kings  they  had  subdued  in  posses* 
sion  of  their  kingdoms  under  their  authority, 
that  they  might  have  even  kings  to  be  tlieir 
slaves:"  Ut  luiberent  instrumenta  servitutif 
et  reges,^  'Tis  likely  that  Solyman,  whom  we 
have  seen  make  a  gift  of  Hungary  and  other 
principalities,  had  therein  more  respect  to  this 
consideration  than  to  that  he  was  wont  to 
allege,  viz.,  that  he  was  glutted  and  overcharged 
with  so  many  monarchies,  and  so  much  domi- 
nion, as  his  own  valour  and  that  of  his  ancestors 
had  acquired. 


•  Cieero,  dt  Diving  ii.  37. 

•  14fe  qf  OMsr,  e.  M. 

•  Claud,  in  Eulrop.  i,  903. 
T  Plutarch,  In  viU. 
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feit  became  a 
real  gout. 


CHAPTER  XXV. 

NOT  TO  COUNTERFEIT  BEING  SICK. 

There  is  an  epigram  in  Martial  of  very  good 
dense,  for  he  has  of  all  sorts,  where  he  pleasantly 
tells  the  story  of  Cclius,  who,  to 
Gout  counter-  avoid  making  his  court  to  some 
great  men  of  Rome,  to  wait  their 
rising,  and  to  attend  them  abroad, 
pretended  to  have  Sie  gout;  and,  the  better  to 
eolour  this  pretence,  anointed  his  legs,  and  had 
them  wrapped  up  in  a  great  man^  clouts  and 
swathings,  and  perfectly  counterfeited  both  the 
gesture  and  countenance  of  a  gouty  person, 
till  in  the  end  fortune  did  him  the  kindness  to 
make  him  gouty  indeed. 

Tantom  eura  potest,  ct  are  doloris! 
Deait  flngere  Caelius  podagram.^ 

**So  mach  has  eounterfeiting  brought  about, 
Cclius  has  ceased  to  couuterfeit  the  gout.** 

I  think  I  have  read  somewhere  in  Appian*  a 
story  like  this,  of  one,  who  to  escape  the  pro- 
scriptions of  the  Triumviri  of  Rome,  and  the 
better  to  be  concealed  from  the  discovery  of 
those  who  pursued  him,  having  shaded  himself 
in  a  disguise,  would  yet  add  this  invention,  to 
connterfeit  having  but  one  eye ;  but  when  he 
came  to  have  a  little  more  lilierQr,  and  went  to 
take  off  the  plaster  he  had  a  fi^reat  while  worn 
over  his  eye,  he  found  he  had  totally  lost  the 
eight  of  it  indeed,  and  that  it  was  absolutely 
ffone.  'Tis  possible  that  the  action  of  sight  was 
dulled  for  having  been  so  long  without  exercise, 
and  that  the  optic  power  was  wholly  retired  into 
the  other  eye :  for  we  evidently  perceive  that 
the  eye  we  keep  shut  sends  some  part  of  its 
virtue  to  its  fellow,  so  that  the  remaining  eye 
will  swell  and  grow  bigger;  as  also  idleness, 
with  the  heat  of  ligatures  and  plaisters,  might 
very  well  have  brought  some  gouty  humour 
upon  this  dissembler  in  Martial. 

Reading  in  Froissard*  the  vow  of  a  troop  of 
voun?  English  gallants,  to  carrv  their  left  eyes 
bound  up  till  they  were  arrived  in  France,  and 
had  performed  some  notable  exploit  upon  us,  I 
have  ofl  been  tickled  with  the  conceit  of  its 
befalling  them  as  it  did  the  before-named  Ro- 
man, and  that  they  had  returned  with  but  an 
eye  a-piece  to  their  mistresses,  for  whose  sakes 
they  had  entered  into  this  vow. 

Motbere  have  reason  to  rebuke  their  children 

when  they  counterfeit  having  but 

■  It  is  proper  to     one  eye,  squinting,  lameness,  or 

5!II*fe^iI?;„  *"y  other  personal  defect;  for, 
ren  froni  ooun*  ,  ^.j  -»  ^  *i_  •  i.  j«  »  • 
terfdtiii|per.  besides  that  their  bodies  being 
eonai  defects,  then  so  tender  may  be  subject  to 
take  an  ill  bent,  fortune,  1  know 
not  how,  sometimes  seems  to  take  a  delight  to 
take  us  at  our  word ;  and  I  have  heard  several 
examples  related  of  people  who  have  become 


really  sick  by  only  feigning  to  be  sa  I  have 
always  used,  whether  on  horseback  or  on  foot, 
to  carry  a  stick  in  my  hand,  and  so  as  to  afiect 
doing  it  with  a  grace :  many  have  threatened 
that  this  trick  would  one  day  be  turned  into 
necessity ;  that  is,  that  I  should  be  the  first  of 
my  femily  that  should  have  the  ^uL 

But  let  us  a  \ittle  lengthen  this  chapter,  and 
vary  it  with  a  piece  of  another  colour,  concern- 
ing blindnesfiL  Pliny  ^  reports  of  one,  that, 
once  dreaming  he  was  blind,  found  himself  in 
the  morning  so  indeed,  without  any  pr^eding 
infirmity  in  his  eyes.  The  force  of  imagination 
might  assist  in  thb  case,  as  I  have  said  else- 
where; and  Pliny  seems  to  be  of  the  same 
opinion :  but  it  is  more  likely  that  the  moticxis 
which  the  body  felt  within  (of  which  phy- 
sicians, if  they  please,  may  find  out  the  cause), 
which  took  away  his  sight,  were  the  occasion 
of  his  dream. 

Let  us  add  another  story,  akin  to  this  sub- 
ject, which  Seneca  relates  in  one  of  his  Epistles : 
"You  know,"  says  he,  writing  to  Luciliua, 
"that  Harpaste,  my  wife's  fool,  lives  upo  me 
as  an  hereditary  charge ;  for,  as  to  my  own  taste, 
I  have  an.  aversion  to  those  monsters;  and 
if  I  have  a  mind  to  laugh  at  a  fool,  I  need  not 
seek  him  fer,  I  can  laugh  at  myself.  This 
fool  has  suddenly  lost  her  sight  I  tell  you  a 
strange,  but  a  very  true  thing;  she  is  not  sen- 
sible that  she  is  blind,  but  eternally  importunes 
her  keeper  to  take  her  abroad,  because  she  says 
the  house  is  dark.  I  pray  you  to  believe  that 
what  we  laugh  at  in  her  happens  to  every  one 
of  us ;  no  one  knows  himself  to  be  avaricionsL 
Besides,  the  blind  call  for  a  guide ;  we  stray  of 
our  own  accord.  I  am  not  ambitious,  we  say ; 
but  a  man  cannot  live  otherwise  at  Rome;  I 
am  not  wasteful,  but  the  city  requires  a  great 
expense ;  'tis  not  my  fault  if  I  am  choleric,  and 
if  I  have  not  yet  established  any  certain  course 
of  life;  *tis  the  fault  of  youth.  Let  us  not 
seek  our  disease  out  of  ourselves;  'tis  in  us, 
and  planted  in  our  bowels:  and  even  this,  that 
we  do  not  perceive  ourselves  to  be  sick,  renders 
us  more  hard  to  be  cured.  If  we  do  not  betimes 
begin  to  dress  them,  when  shall  wc  have  done 
with  BO  many  wounds  and  evils  wherewith 
we  abound  1  And  yet  we  have  a  most  sweet 
and  charming  medicine  in  philosophy ;  for  all 
the  rest  give  no  pleasure  till  afler  the  cure: 
this  pleases  and  heals  at  once."  This  is  what 
Seneca  says:  he  has  carried  me  from  my 
subject ;  but  there  is  advantage  in  the  change. 


CHAPTER  XXVI. 

OF  THUMBS. 

Tacitus  reports'  that  amongst  certain  bai^ 
barian  kings  their  manner  was,  when  they 


1  Martial,  vii.  3D.  8. 
a  Civil  Wan,  iv. 
«  Vol.  i. 


4  Xai.  HUL  vii.  50. 
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would  make  a  firm  obligation,  to  join  their 
right  hands  close  to  one  another,  and  twist 
their  thumbs;  and  when,  by  force  of  straininff, 
the  blood  mounted  to  the  ends,  they  lightly 
pricked  them  with  some  sharp  instrument,  and 
mutually  sucked  them. 

Physicians  say*  that  the  thumbs  are  the 
masters  of  the  hand,  and  that  their  Latin 
etymology  is  derived  from  poUere.*  The  Greeks 
called  them  dvf  i;t<H>«  ^  ^^^  should  say  **  another 
band.'*  And  it  seems  that  the  Latins  also  some- 
times take  them  in  this  sense  for  the  whole  hand : 

Sed  nee  vodbui  exeitaia  blandis, 
MoUi  poUice  nee  rogala,  surgit.* 

It  was  at  Rome  a  signification  of  favour  to 
depress  and  turn  in  Uie  thumbs, 

Fautor  utroque  tuum  laudabit  poUice  ludum,* 

**  Thy  patron,  whan  Ihou  niak'st  thy  •port. 
Will  with  both  thumbs  applaud  thee  forV* 

and  of  disfavour  to  elevate  and  thrust  them 
outward: 

Converso  pollice  vulgi 
Qaemlibet  oocldunt  populariter.* 

"  The  vulvar  with  reverted  thumbs 
Kill  each  one  that  before  them  comes.** 

The  Romans  exempted  from  war  all  such  as 
were  maimed  in  the  thumbs,  as  having  no 
longer  sufficient  strength  to  hold  their  weapons. 
Augustus  confiscated  the  estate  of  a  Roman 
knight,  who  bad  wilflillj  cut  off  the  thumbs  of 
two  young  children  he  had,  to  excuse  them  from 
going  into  the  armies.'  And  before  him,  the 
senate,  in  the  time  of  the  Italian  war,  had  con- 
demned Caius  Yatienus  to  perpetual  imprison- 
ment, and  confiscated  all  his  goods,  for  naving^ 
purposely  cut  off  the  thumb  of  his  lefl  hand, 
to  exempt  himself  from  that  expedition.^ 

Some  one,  I  forgot  who,*  havings  won  a 
naval  battle,  cut  off  the  thumbs  of  all  his  van- 

Suisbed  enemies,  to  render  them  incapable  of 
gbttng  and  of  handling  the  oar.  The  Athe- 
nians also  caused  the  thumbs  of  those  of  iEgina 
to  be  cut  off,  to  deprive  them  of  the  precedence 
in  the  art  of  navigation.* 

In  Lacedemonia,  pedagogues  chastiEed  their 
scholars  by  biting  their  thumbs.^ 


CHAPTER  XXVII. 

COWARDICE  THS  MOTHER  OT   CRUELTT. 

I  HAVE  often  heard  it  said  that  cowardice  is 
the  mother  of  cruelty;  and  I  have  found,  l^ 


experience,  that  that  malicioos  and  inhuman 
animosity  and  fierceness  is  usually  accompanied 
with  a  feminine  weakness.  I  have  seen  the 
most  cruel  people,  and  upon  very  firivolous 
occasions,  very  apt  to  cry.  Alexander,  the 
tyrant  of  Pheres,  durst  not  be  a  spectator  of 
tragedies  in  the  theatre,  for  fear  lest  his  citizens 
^ould  see  him  weep  at  the  misfortunes  of 
Hecuba  and  Andromache,  who  himself  caused 
so  many  people  every  day  to  be  murdered 
without  pity."  Is  it  meanness  of  spirit  that 
renders  them  so  pliable  to  all  extremities? 
Valour,  whose  effect  is  only  to  be  exercised 
against  resistance. 

Nee  nisi  bellantis  gaudet  cervice  Juvenci,i> 

*•  Neither,  unless  he  fight. 
In  conquering  a  bull  doth  take  delight,** 

Stops  when  it  sees  the  enem^  at  its  mercy;  but 
pusillanimity,  to  say  that  it  was  also  in  the 
action,  not  having  dared  to  meddle  in  the  first 
act,  that  of  danger,  rushes  into  the  second,  that 
of  blood  and  massacres  The  execution  after 
victories  is  commonly* performed  by  the  ras- 
cality and  hangers-on  of  an  army;  and  that 
which  causes  so  many  unheard-of  cruelties  in 
domestic  wars  is  that  the  rout  are  flushed  in 
beingtup  to  the  elbows  in  blood,  and  ripping 
up  bodies  that  lie  prostrate  at  their  feet,  having 
no  sense  of  any  other  valour : 

Et  lupus,  et  turpes  instant  morientibus  ursi, 

£l  quscunque  minor  nobilitate  fera  est :  ^ 

"  None  but  the  wolves,  the  filthy  bears,  and  all 
The  baser  beasts,  will  on  the  aying  fell  :** 

like  cowardly  house-curs,  that  in  the  house 
worry  and  tear  the  skins  of  wild  beasts  they 
durst  not  come  near  in  the  field.  What  is  it 
in  these  times  of  eurs  that  causes  our  quarrels  to 
be  all  mortal?  and  that  whereas  our  fiithers 
had  some  degree  in  their  revenge,  we  now 
begin  with  the  last  in  ours,  and  that  at  the 
first  meeting  nothing  is  said  bui  ^Killl** 
what  is  this  but  cowardice? 

Every  one  is  sensible  that  there  is  more 
bravery  and  disdain  in  subduing  an  enemy 
than  in  cutting  his  throat,  and  in  making  him 
yield  tlian  in  putting  him  to  the  sword ;  beskies 
that  the  appetite  ot  revenge  is  better  satisfied 
and  pleased,  because  its  only  aim  is  to  make 
itself  felt:  and  this  is  the  reason  why  we  do 
not  fall  upon  a  beast  or  a  stone  when  it  hurts 
us,  because  they  are  not  capable  of  being  sen- 
sible of  our  reven^ ;  and  to  kill  a  man  is  to 
save  him  from  tlie  injury  and  offence  we  intend 
hiuL    And  as  Bias*^  cried  out  to  a  wicked 


1  Ateius  Capito,  amud  Macrobins,  SatmrnalU,  vii.  13. 

•  "  To  be  powerful.** 

•  Martial,  xii.  96, 8.  The  Ferses  are  too  ftee  to  be  trans- 
latad,  in  however  free  a  Tcrsiou. 

•  Horace,  Ev,  i.  18.  66. 
>  Juvenal,  iii.  38. 

•  Suetonius,  ra  «tf4,  c.  91 

'Valerius  Max.  t.  3.  3.  It  is  supposed  that  the  term 
PfftrMra  is  derived  ftom  the  Latin  words  ezptessing  this 
arcumsunce— y«aic«  tnmeo. 

•  Fhilocles.  one  of  the  Athenian  generals  in  the  Pelopo. 
nenauwar.    Vlatuth,  Ltft  (^  LfantUr. 


•Cieero,AQ(f.iii.ll. 
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fellow,  **I  know  that,  aooner  or  later,  thou 
wilt  have  thy  reward,  but  I  am  afraid  I  shall 
not  see  it;"  and  pitied  the  Orcliomenians,  that 
the  penitence  of  Lyciscus  for  the  treason  com- 
mitted against  them,  came  in  a  season  when 
there  was  no  one  remaining  alive  of  those  who 
had  been  interested  in  tlie  offence,  and  whom 
the  pleasure  of  this  penitence  should  have 
a^cted :  so  revenge  is  to  be  re- 
*«wife  !■  pented  of  when  5ie  person  on 
eSSctlby  kluiuf  whom  it  is  executed  is  deprived  of 
aa  enemy.  the  means  of  sufierin^  under  it ; 
for  as  the  revenger  will  look  on  to 
enjoy  the  pleasure  of  his  revenge,  so  the  person 
on  whom  he  takes  revenge  should  be  a  spec- 
tator too,  to  be  afflicted  and  to  repent  *'He 
will  repent  it,**  we  say;  but  because  we  have 
given  him  a  pistol-shot  through  the  head  do 
we  imagine  he  repents?  On  the  contrary,  if 
we  but  observe  we  shall  find  that  he  makes  a 
mouth  at  us  in  fiillidg:  and  so  fiir  from  peni- 
tence, that  he  does  not  so  much  as  repine  at  us ; 
and  we  do  him  the  kindest  office  of  life,  which 
is  to  make  him  die  insensibly  and  suddenly. 
We  have  afterwards  to  hide  ourselves,  and  run 
from  place  to  place,  from  the  officers  of  justice, 
who  pursue  us,  whilst  he  is  at  rest  KUiing  is 
good  to  frustrate  an  offence  to  come,  not  to 
revenue  one  that  is  already  past :  *tis  more  an 
act  of  fear  than  bravery,  of  precaution  than 
courage,  and  of  defence  than  attempt  It  is 
manifest  that  by  it  we  quit  both  the  true  end 
of  revenge  and  the  care  of  our  reputation ;  we 
are  afraid  if  he  lives  he  will  do  us  another 
injury  as  great  as  the  first;  *Us  not  out  of 
animositjr  to  him,  but  care  of  thyself,  that  thou 
riddest  him  out  of  the  way. 

In  the  kingdom  of  Narsing^ua  this  expedient 
would  be  useleee  to  us;  where  not 
?Jj»5jj  JJJ*^"  only  soldiers,  but  tradesmen  also, 
oi  Naialngtia!!^  end  their  differences  by  the  sword. 
The  king  never  denies  the  field  to 
any  that  will  fight ;  and  sometimes,  when  they 
are  persons  of  quality,  looks  on,  rewarding  the 
victor  with  a  chain  of  gold ;  but  fer  the  which 
any  one  that  will  may  fight  with  him  again : 
by  which  means,  by  having  come  off  from  one 
combat,  he  becomes  engaged  in  many. 

If  we  thought  by  virtue  to  be  always  masters 
of  our  enemies,  and  to  triumph  over  them  at 
pleasure,  we  should  be  sorry  they  should  escape 
from  us  as  they  do,  by  dying.  We  have  a  mind 
to  conquer,  but  more  with  safety  than  honour ; 
and  in  our  quarrel  more  pursue  the  end  than 
the  glory, 

AsiniuB  Pollio,  who,  being  a  worthy  man, 
was  the  less  to  be  excused,  com- 
urainiit  pim-  ™*^^®<^  a  like  error;  who,  having 
cui.  written  a  libel  against  Plancus, 

forbore  to  publish  it  till  he  was 
first  dead:  which  was  to  bite  one*s  thumb 
at  a  blind  man,  to  rail  at  one  that  is  deaf. 


and  to  wound  a  man  that  has  no  feeling,  rather 
than  to  run  the  hazard  of  his  resentment  So 
it  was  said  about  him :  **  That  it  was  only  for 
hobgoblins  to  wrestle  with  the  dead.**^  He 
that  stays  to  see  the  author  die  whose  writings 
he  intends  to  question,  what  does  he  say,  Imt 
that  he  is  as  weak  as  quarrelsome  I  It  was  told 
Aristotle  that  some  one  had  spoken  ill  of  him : 
"Let  him  do  more,'*  said  he,*  "let  him  whip 
me  too,  provided  I  am  not  there.** 

Our  fathers  contented  themselves  to  revenge 
an  insult  with  a  lie,  the  lie  with  a  box  of  the 
ear,  and  so  forward ;  they  were  valiant  enough 
not  to  fear  their  adversary  living  and  provok^ : 
we  tremble  for  fear  so  long  as  we  see  tliem  on 
foot:  and  that  this  is  so,  does  not  our  noble 
practice  of  these  days,  equally  to  prosecute  to 
death  both  him  that  has  offended  us  and  him 
we  have  offended,  make  it  out!  *Tis  also  a 
kind  of  cowardice  that  has  introduced  the  cus- 
tom of  seconds,  thirds,  and  fourths  in  our  duels: 
they  were  formerly  duels;  they 
are  now  skirmishes,  rencounters,  dSced^n*3a3i 
and  battles.  Solitude  was  doubts  by  oowacdice. 
less  terrible  to  those  who  were 
the  first  inventors  of  this  practice,  quum  in  $e 
cuique  minimum  Jiducias  e»$et ;  "  they  had  little 
confidence  in  themselves;**  for  naturally  any 
company  whatever  is  comfortable  in  danger. 
Third  persons  were  formerly  called  in  to  prevent 
disorder  and  foul  play  only,  and  to  be  witne^ 
of  the  fortune  of  the  icombat:  but  since  they 
have  brought  it  to  this  pass  that  these  them- 
selves engage,  whoever  is  invited  cannot  hand- 
somely stand  by  as  an  idle  spectator,  for  fear  of 
being  suspected  either  of  want  of  afilection  or 
courage.  Besides  the  injustice  and  unworthiness 
of  such  an  action,  of  engaging  other  force  and 
valour  in  the  protection  of  vour  honour  than 
your  own,  I  conceive  it  a  disadvantage  to  a 
brave  man,  and  who  only  relies  upon  hiroselC 
to  shuffle  his  fortune  with  that  of  a  second; 
every  one  runs  hazard  enough  in  himself^  with- 
out hazarding  for  another,  and  has  enough  to 
do  to  assure  himself  in  his  own  valour  for  the 
defence  of  his  lite,  without  intrusting  a  thing 
so  dear  in  a  third  man*8  hand.  For,  if  it  te 
not  expressly  agreed  upon  before  to  the  con- 
trary, *tis  a  combined  party  of  all  four,  and  if 
your  second  be  killed,  you  have  two  to  deal 
withal,  with  good  reason :  and  to  say  that  it  is 
foul  play,  it  is  so  indeed ;  as  it  is,  well-armed, 
to  charge  a  man  that  has  but  the  hilt  of  a  sword 
in  his  hand,  or,  clear  and  untouched,  a  man  that 
is  desperately  wounded ;  but  if  these  be  advan- 
tages vou  have  got  by  fighting,  you  may  make 
use  of  them  without  reproach.  The  disparity 
and  inequality  is  only  weighed  and  considereii 
from  the  condition  of  the  combatants  when  they 
began ;  as  to  tlie  rest,  you  may  take  your  for- 
tune :  and  though  you  alone  had  three  enemies 
upon  you  at  once,  your  two  companions  being 


>  It  WM  Plancue  himeclf  wbo  made  tbis 
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killed,  you  have  no  more  wrong  done  yoa  than 
I  should  do,  in  a  battle,  by  running  a  man 
through  I  should  see  engaged  with  one  of  our 
own  men,  with  the  like  advantage.  The  natiure 
of  society  will  have  it  so;  where  there  is  troop 
against  troop,*  as  where  our  Duke  of  Orleans 
challen]^ed  Henry,  king  of  England,  a  hundred 
against  a  hundred;  three  hundred  against  as 
many,  as  the  Argians  against  the  Lacedemo- 
nians;' and  three  to  three,  as  the  Horatii 
a^inst  the  Curiatii,  the  multitude  on  either 
side  is  considered  but  as  one  single  man :  the 
hazard  every  where,  where  there  is  company, 
being  confused  and  mixed. 
I  have  a  domestic  interest  in  this  discourse ; 
for  mv  brother,  the  Sienr  de  Ma- 
tecoulom,  was  at  Rome  invited 
by  a  gentleman,  with  whom  he 
had  no  great  acquaintance,  and 
who  was  defendant,  and  chal- 
lenged by  another,  to  be  his 
second.  In  this  duel  he  found 
himself  matched  with  a  gentleman  much  better 
known  to  him; — ^I  wish  the^  would  give  me 
some  reason  for  these  laws  ot  honour,  which  so 
frequently  run  counter  to  all  reason. — After 
having  despatched  his  man,*  seeing  the  two 
principals  still  on  foot  and  sound,  he  ran  in  to 
disenffae^  his  friend.  What  could  he  do  least 
Shouui  he  have  stood  still,  and,  if  chance  would 
have  ordered  it  so,  have  seen  him  he  was  come 
thitlier  to  defend,  killed  before  his  thcel  What 
he  bad  hitherto  done  signified  nothing  to  the 
business ;  the  quarrel  was  yet  undecided.  The 
courtesy  that  you  can  and  certainly  ought  to 
show  to  your  enemy,  when  you  have  reduced 
him  to  an  ill  condition,  and  have  a  great  advan- 
tage over  him,  I  do  not  see  how  you  can  show, 
where  the  interest  of  another  is  in  the  case, 
where  you  are  only  called  in  as  an  assistant, 
and  the  quarrel  is  none  of  yours.  He  could 
neither  be  just  nor  courteous  at  the  hazard  of 
him  he  was  to  serve ;  and  so  he  was  enlarged 
from  the  prisons  of  Italy  at  the  speedy  and 
solemn  request  of  our  king.  Indiscreet  nation ! 
We  are  not  content  to  make  our  vices  and  fol- 
lies known  to  the  world  by  report  only,  but  we 
must  go  into  foreign  countries,  there  to  show 
them  what  fools  we  are !  Put  three  Frenchmen 
into  the  deserts  of  libya,  they  will  not  live  a 
month  together  without  hf^hting;  so  that  you 
would  say  that  this  peregrination  was  a  thing 
purposely  designed  to  give  strangers  the  plea- 
sure of  our  tragedies,  and  for  the  most  part  such 
as  rejoice  and  laugh  at  our  miseries.  We  jgo 
into  Italy  to  learn  to  fence,  and  ft.ll  to  practise 
at  the  expense  of  our  lives  before  we  have 
learned  it;  and  yet  by  the  order  of  ditjcipline, 
we  should  put  the  theory  before  the  practice : 
we  discover  ourselves  to  be  but  learners : 


<  Monitelet.  vol.  I.  e.  9. 

>  For  the  plain  of  Thy  m.  Herod.  1. 8S.   Pausaniat,  x.  9. 
JHktn^wi^  XT.  a. 
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Primitis  lavenis  misenB,  bellique  propinqal 
Durarudinienta!* 

■*  O  curs'd  essay  of  arma,  diiastroua  doom  f 
Prelude  of  bloody  flelda  and  fljEhts  to  eome  I 
Hard  elements  of  inauspicious  war !" 

I  know  His  an  art  very  useful  to  its  end ;  (in 
a  duel  betwixt  two  princes,  cousins-german, 
in  Spain,  the  elder,  says  Livy,*  by  his  skill  and 
dexterity  in  arms,  easily  surmounted  the  greater 
and  less  managed  strength  of  the  younger); 
and  an  art  of  which  the  knowledge,  as  I  ex- 
perimentally know,  hath  inspired  some  with 
courage  above  their  natural  measure ;  but  this 
is  not  properly  valour,  because  it  supports  itself 
upon  address,  and  is  founded  upon  something 
besides  itself.  The  honour  of  combat  consists 
in  the  jealousy  of  courage,  and  not  of  skill; 
and  therefore  I  have  known  a  friend  of  mine, 
filmed  as  a  great  master  in  this  exercise,  in  hitf 
quarrels  make  choice  of  such  arms  as  might 
deprive  him  of  this  advantage,  and  thst  whdly 
depended  upon  fortune  and  assurance,  that  they 
mij?ht  not  attribute  his  victory  rather  to  his 
skill  in  fencing  than  his  valour.  When  I  was 
young,  gentlemen  avoided  the  reputation  of 
good  fencers,  as  injurious  to  them ;  and  learned 
with  all  imaginable  privacy  to  fence,  as  a  trade 
of  subtlety,  derogatmg  from  tnie  and  natural 
valour: 

Kon  schivar,  non  parar,  non  ritirarri 
^  Voglion  oostor,  ne  qui  destrezxa  ba  parte ; 
Non  danno  i  colpi  or  flnti,  or  pieni,  or  searai ; 
Toeli  e  I*  ira  e*  r  ftiror  1*  uso  dell*  arte. 
CMi  le  spade  orribilmnnte  urtaisi 
A.  mezzo  il  ferro ;  il  pie  d*  cnrma  non  parte; 
Sempre  £  il  pie  fenno,  e  la  man  sempre  In  moto; 
Nd  seende  taglio  in  van,  nd  punu  a  voio.* 

**  Tbey  neither  shrunk,  nor  vanlace  sought  of  ground. 
They  travers'd  not,  nor  skipt  from  part  to  part. 

Their  blows  were  neither  (klse  nor  feigned  fbund, 
Fury  and  rage  would  let  thorn  use  no  art. 

Their  swords  together  clash  with  dreadAil  sound, 
Their  fbet  stand  fbs t,  and  neither  stir  nor  start, 

Th^  move  their  hands,  sledlbst  their  feet  remain. 

Nor  blow  nor  Ibin  they  struck,  nor  thrust  in  vain. 

Butts,  tilting,  and  barriers,  the  images  of 
warlike  fights,  were  the  exercises  of  our  fore- 
fathers: this  other  exercise  is  so  much  the  less 
noble  that  it  only  respects  a  private  end ;  that  it 
teaches  us  to  rum  one  another,  against  law  and 
justice,  and  that  it  every  way  always  produces 
very  ill  effectSL  It  is  much  more  worthy  and 
becoming  to  exercise  ourselves  in  things  that 
rather  strengthen  than  weaken  our  government, 
and  that  tend  "to  the  public  safety  and  common 
glory.  Publius  Rutilius,  consul,  was  the  first 
that  taught  the  soldiers  to  handle  their  arms 
with  skill,  and  joined  art  to  valour;  not  for  the 
use  of  private  quarrel,  but  for  war,  and  the 
quarrels  of  the  people  of  Rome;^  a  popular 
and  patriotic  art  of  defence:  and  besioes  the 
example  of  Cassar,^  who  commanded  his  men  to 


«  JBn$UU  zl.  15S. 

•  Uwj,  zzvlii.  2L 

•  Tasso,  OtrmsmL  c  IS,  tt.  55. 
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aim  chiefly  at  the  face  of  Pompey^s  soldiers  in 
the  battle  of  Pharsaliaf  a  thousand  other  com- 
niandere  have  also  bethought  them  to  invent 
new  forms  of  weapons,  and  new  ways  of  striking 
and  defending,  according  as  occasion  required. 
But  as  Philopoemen*  condemned  wrestling, 
wherein  he  excelled,  because  the  preparatives 
that  are  therein  employed  were  difierent  from 
those  that  appertain  to  military  discipline,  to 
which  alone  he  conceived  rneii  of  honour  ought 
to  apply  themselves,  so  it  seems  to  me  that  this 
address  to  which  we  form  our  limbs,  those 
twisting^B  and  motions  which  young  men  are 
taught  in  this  new  school,  are  not  only  of  no 
use,  but  rather  the  contrarv,  and  hurtful  to  the 
manner  of  fi?ht  in  battle;  our  people,  too, 
commonly  make  use  of  particular  weapons, 
peculiarly  designed  for  this  purpose:  and  I 
have  known,  when  it  has  been  disapproved 
that  a  gentleman,  challenged  to  fight  with 
rapier  and  poniard,  should  appear  in  the  equi- 
page of  a  man  at  arms;  or  thi&t  another  should 
take  his  cloak  instead  of  a  poniard.  It  is  wor- 
thy of  consideration  that  Laches,  in  Plato, 
speaking  of  learning  to  fence  after  a  manner 
lake  ours,  says  that  he  never  knew  any  great 
soldier  come  out  of  that  school,  especially  the 
masters  of  it:  and  indeed,  as  to  them,  our 
own  experience  tells  us  as  much.  As  to  the 
rest,,  we  may  at  least  conclude  that  they  are 
qualities  of  no  relation  nor  correspondence; 
and,  in  the  education  of  the  children  of  his 
government,  Plato'  interdicts  the 
^imertiJSS*  »rt  of  boxing,  introduced  by 
by  Plato.  Amycus  and  Epeius»  and  that  of 

wrestling,  by  Antasus  and  Cercyo, 
because  they  have  anouier  end  than  to  render 
youth  fit  for  the  service  of  war,  and  contribute 
nothing  to  it  But  I  see  I  am  somewhat  strayed 
from  my  theme. 

The  Emperor  Maurice,  being  advertised  by 
dreams  and  several  prognostics,  that  one  Phocas, 
an  obscure  soldier,  should  kill  him,  questioned 
his  brother-in-law,  Philippicus,  who  this  Phocas 
was,  and  what  his  nature,  qualities,  and  man- 
ners; and  so  soon  as  Philippicus, 
SlJISSjSi  amongst  other  things,  had  told 
bloody.  him  that  he  was  cowardly  and 

timorous,  the  emperor  immedi- 
ately thence  concluded  that  he  was  then  a 
murderer  and  cruel.*  What  is  that  that  makes 
tvrants  so  bloody  1  'Tis  only  th»  solicitude  of 
their  own  safet;^,  and  that  their  faint  hearts  can 
furnish  them  with  no  other  means  of  securing 
themselves  than  in  exterminating  those  that 
may  hurt  them,  even  so  much  as  to  women,  for 
fear  of  a  scratch: 

Cuncta  ferit,  dum  cuncta  timet.* 

*•  He  itrikcfl  at  all,  who  every  one  does  foar.** 


I  Plutarch,  til  viUL 

*  Laws.  vii. 

*  Zoiiarai  and  Cedrenua,  B-qfUiM  Ew^.  Motorics, 


The  fiTBt  cmelties  are  exercised  for  themselves; 
thence  springs  the  fear  of  a  just 
revenge,  which  afterwards  pro-  One  act  of 
duces  a  series  of  new  cruelties  to  Mriiy^pr^uce* 
obliterate  one  another.     Philip,  otbeia. 
king  of  Macedon,  who  had  so 
much  to  do  with  the  people  of  Rome,  agitated 
with  the  horror  of  so  many  murders  committed 
by  his  appointment,  and  doubting  of  bein^  able 
to  keep  himself  secure  from  so  many  families,  at 
divers  times  mortally  injured  and  offended  by 
him,  resolved  to  seize  all  the  children  of  those 
he  had  caused  to  be  slain,  to  despatch   them 
daily  one  afUr  another,  and  so  to  establish  bis 
own  repose.* 

Fine  mutter  is  never  impertinent,  however 
placed ;  and  therefore  I,  who  more  consider  the 
weight  and  utility  of  what  1  deliver  than  its 
order  and  connexion,  need  no^  fear  in  this  place 
to  bring  in  a  fine  story,  though  it  be  a  little  by 
the  bye;  for  when  they  are  rich  in  their  own 
native  beauty,  and  are  able  to  justify  themselves, 
the  least  end  of  a  hair  will  serve  to  draw  them 
into  my  argument 

Amon^  others  condemned  by  Philip,  Hero- 
dicus,  prince  of  Thessaly,  had  been  one:  he 
had  moreover,  after  him,  caused  his  two  sons- 
in-law  to  be  put  to  death,  each  leaving  a  son 
very  young  behind  him :  Theoxena  and  Archo 
were  their  two  widows.  Theoxena,  though 
highly  courted  to  it,  could  not  be  persuaded  to 
marry  again.  Archo  married  Poris,  the  greatest 
man  among  the  .^nians,  and  by  him  had  a  gretii 
many  children,  which  she,  dyincf,  left  in  a 
tender  age.  Theoxena,  moved  with  a  maternal 
charity  towards  her  nephews,  that  she  might 
have  them  under  her  own  eyes,  and  in  her  own 
protection,  married  Poris.  PresenUy  comes  a 
proclamation  of  the  kind's  edict  This  brave- 
spirited  mother  suspect*^  the  cruelty  of  Philip, 
and,  afraid  of  the  insolence  of  the  soldiers 
towards  these  fine  and  tender  children,  boldly 
declared  that  she  would  rather  kill  them  with 
her  own  hands  than  deliver  them.  Poris, 
startled  at  this  protestation,  promised  her  to 
steal  them  away,  and  to  transport  them  to 
Athens,  and  there  commit  them  to  the  custody 
of  some  ftiithful  friend  of  his.  They  took  there- 
fore the  opportunity  of  an  annual  feast,  which 
was  celebrated  at  iEnia  in  honour  of  .£nea^ 
and  thither  they  went  Havinfir  appeared  by 
day  at  the  public  ceremonies  and  banquet,  they 
stole  at  night  into  a  vessel  prepared  for  that 
purpose,  to  escape  away  by  sea.  The  wind 
proved  contrary,  and  finding  themselves  in  the 
morning  within  sight  of  the  land  from  whence 
they  had  launched  over-night,  were  made  after 
by  the  gtfards  of  the  port  At  their  approach, 
Poris  laboured  all  he  could  to  make  the  mari- 
ners do  their  utmost  to  escape  from  the  pur- 
suers;   but  Theoxena^  frantic  with  a£fectioD 


4  Claud,  i*  Btttrcp.  i.  183. 
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Tyrants  con- 
trive to 
k*nfttheii  the 
tonuentfl  of 
thoije  they  pat 
to  death. 


and  revenge,  Tecurring  to  her  former  resolution, 
prepared  arms  and  poison,  and  exposing^  these 
before  them:  "Come,  roy  children,*'  said  she, 
'•death  id'now  the  only  means  of  your  defence 
and  liberty,  and  shall  administer  occasion  to 
the  gods  to  exercise  their  sacred  justice ;  these 
sharp  swords,  these  full  cupe,  will  open  you  the 
way  to  it;  courage,  fear  nothing.  And  thou, 
my  son*  who  art  the  eldest,  take  this  steel  into 
thy  hand,  that  thoa  may'st  the  vaoei  bravely 
die.''  The  children,  having  on  one  side  so 
powerful  a  counsellor,  and  Sie  enorny  at  their 
throats  on  the  other,  ran  all  of  them  eagerly 
upon  what  was  next  to  hand,  and,  half  dead, 
were  thrown  into  the  sea.  Theoxena,  proud  of 
having  so  ffloriously  provided  for  the  safety  of 
all  her  children,  clasping  her  arms  with  great 
affection  about  her  husrand's  nock :  "  Let  us, 
my  friend,"  said  she,  "  follow  these  boys,  and 
enjoy  the  same  sepulchre  they  do."  And,  so 
embraced,  threw  themselves  headlong overbciard 
into  the  sea;  so  that  the  ship  was  carried  back 
empty  of  the  owners  into  the  harbour. 

Tyrants,  at  once  both  to  kill  and  to  make 
their  anger  felt,  have  pumped 
their  wits  to  invent  the  most  lin- 
gering deaths.  They  will  have 
theur  enemies  dispatched,  but  not 
so  last  that  they  may  not  have 
leisure  to  taste  their  yengeance.' 
And  therein  they  are  mightily  perplexed,,  for  if 
the  torments  they  inflict  are  violent,  they  are 
short ;  if  long,  they  are  not  then  so  painfiQl  as 
they  desire ;  and  thus  they  torment  themselves 
in  contriving  how  to  torment  others.  Of  this  we 
have  a  thousand  examples  of  antiauity,  and 
I  know  not  whether  we,  unawares,  do  not  re- 
tain some  traces  of  this  barbarity. 

All  that  exceeds  a  simple  death  appears  to 
me  pure  cruelty.  Our  law  cannot  expect  that 
he  whom  the  fear  of  being  executed,  l^  bein( 
beheaded  or  hanged,  will  not  restrain,  ehoul< 
be  any  more  awed  by  the  imagination  of  a  lan- 
guishing fire,  burning  pincers,  or  the  wheel. 
And  I  know  not,  in  the  mean  time,  whether  we 
do  not  throw  them  into  despair;  for  in  what 
condition  can  the  soul  of  a  man,  expecting 
fuur-and-twenty  hours  U^ther  to  be  broke 
upon  a  wheel,  or,  after  the  old  way,  nailed  to  a 
cross,  be  ?  Jose^us  relates'  that  in  the  time 
of  the  war  the  Romans  made  in  Judea,  happen- 
ing to  pass  by  where  they  had  three  days  befbre 
crucified  certain  Jews,  he  amongst  them  knew 
three  of  his  own  friends,. and  obtained  the  fii- 
vour  of  having  them  taken  down ;  of  whom 
two,  he  says,  died,  the  third  lived  a  great  while 
aAer. 

Chalcondylas,  a  writer  of  g^  credit,  In  the 
records  he  has  left  behind  him  of  things  that 
happened  in  his  time,  and  near  him,*  tells  us, 
u  of  the  most  ezcesBive  torment,  of  what  the 


>  An  allttiloii  to  Caligula's  sayiiig,  ••  I  wiih  them  to  ftel 
tb^mMhre*  dyin^  .** 
*  in  ib«  IBstpr^  qf  kU  Life,  towards  the  end. 


Emperor  Mechmet  very  often  practised,  of  cut- 
ting off  men  ui  the  middle,  by  the  diaphragm, 
with  one  blow  of  a  scymitar;  by  which  it  hap- 
pened that  they  died,  as  it  were,  two  deaths  at 
once,  and  both  the  one  part  and  the  other,  sa^s 
he,  were  seen  to  stir  and  struggle  a  great  while 
after,  in  very  great  torment.  I  do  not  think 
there  was  any  great  suiiering  in  this  motion : 
the  torments  that  are  most  dreadful  to  look  on 
are  not  always  the  greatest  to  endure ;  and  I 
find  those  that  other  historians  relate  to  have 
been  practised  upon  the  Epirot  lords,  to  be  more 
horria  and  cruel,  where  they  were  condemned 
to  be  flayed  alive  by  pieces,  after  so  malicious 
a  manner  that  they  continued  fifteen  days  in 
this  misery. 

As  also  these  two  others:  Croesus,^  having 
caused  a  gentleman,  the  fiivourite  of  his  brother 
Pantaleon,  to  be  seized,  carried  him  into  a 
fuller's  shop,  where  he  caused  him  to  be 
scratched  and  carded  with  cards  and  combs 
belonging  to  that  trade  till  he  died.  Gcoige 
Sechel,  chief  commander  of  the  peasants  of 
Poland,  who  committed  so  many  mischief 
under  the  title  of  the  crusade,  being  defeated 
in  battle,  and  taken  by  the  way  wode  of  Tran- 
svlvania,  was  for  throe  days  bound  naked  upon 
the  rack,  exposed  to  all  sorts  of  torments  that 
any  one  could  contrive  against  him,  during 
which  time  many  other  prisoners  were  kept 
fasting.  In  the  end,  he  living  and  looking  on, 
they  made  his  beloved  brother  Lucat,  for  whom 
only  he  entreated,  taking  upon  himself  the 
blame  of  all  their  evil  actions,  to  drink  his 
blood ;  and  caused  twenty  of  his  most  favoured 
captains  to  feed  upon  him,  tearing  his  fiesh  in 
pieces  with  their  teeth,  and  swallowing  the 
morsels.  The  remainder  of  his  body  and  bowels, 
so  soon  as  he  was  dead,  were  boiled,  and  others 
of  his  followers  compeUed  to  eat  them. 


CHAPTER  XXVIII. 

ALL  THINGS  HAyE  THEIR  SEASON. 

Such  as  compare  Cato  the  Censor  with  the 
youn^r  Cato  that  killed  himself,  comnare  two 
beautifiil  natures,  and  much  resembling  one 
anotiier.    The  first  acquired  his         ^.^^^ 
reputation  several  ways,  and  ex-  cato^of  utica 
eels  in  military  exploits  and  the  preferable  to 
utUity  of  his  public  avocations;  SS'^SfnS!*" 
but  the  yirtuo  of  the  younger, 
besides  that  it  were  blasphemy  to  compare  any 
to  him  in  vigour,  was  much  more  pure  and 
unblemi^ed;  for  who  can  acquit  the  Censor 
of  envy  and  ambition,  having  dared  to  jostle 
the  honour  of  ficipio,  a  man  m  worth,  valour, 
and  all  other  excellent  qualities,  infinitely  be- 
yond him,  or  any  other  of  his  timel 


■  mt  ^  th§  TVrkt,  X.  at  the  bef  innitif .     «  Herod,  i.  99. 
•  ChronUU  ^  Carian,  book  iv.  p.  TOO.    Cureus,  ^anatf  ^ 
aUitia,  p.  S33. 
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That  which  ihey  report  of  him,  amongst 
other  thiDffs,  that,  ia  his  extreme  old  age, lie 
put  himself  upon  learning  the  Greek  tongue 
with  a  ffreedy  appetite,  as  if  to  quench  a  long 
thirst,*  does  not  seem  to  make  much  for  his 
honour;  it  being  properly  what  we  call  being 
twice  a  child.  All  things  have  their  season, 
even  the  best;  and  a  man  may  say  his  Pater* 
noster  out  of  time ;  as  they  accused  T.  Quintus 
Flaminius,  that,  being  ^neral  of  an  army,  he 
was  seen  praying  apart  m  the  time  of  a  battle 
that  he  won : 

Imponet  ftnem  npieni  et  rebui  bonevtis.* 

*'  The  wise  man  Umiu  even  proper  things." 

Eudemonidas,  seeing  Xenocrates,  when  very 
old,  still  very  intent  upon  his  school-lessons, 
"When  wiU  this  man  be  wise,*'  said  he,  ««if 
he  is  stDl  learning  1"*  And  Philopoemen,  to 
those  who  extolled  King  Ptolemy  fi>r  every 
day  inuring  his  person  to  the  exercise  of  arms, 
**  It  is  not,  said  he,  **  commendable  in  a  king 
of  his  age  to  exercise  himself  in  those  thinjro ; 
he  ought  now  really  to  employ  them.*'*  The 
youn^  are  to  make  their  preparations,  the  old 
to  enjoy  them,  say  the  sa^es ;'  and  the  greatest 
vice  they  observe*  in  us  is  that  our  desires  in- 
cessantly grow  young  again;  we  are  always 
re-beginning  to  live. 

Our  studies  and  desires  should  sometimes  be 
sensible  of  age.  We  have  one  foot  in  the  graVe, 
and  yet  our  appetites  and  pursuits  spring  every 
day  new  upon  us : 

Tu  aecanda  marmora 

Locus  sub  ipsum  Ainna,  et,  aepitlchri 
Immemor,  struis  domos:* 

"  Command  the  pillar'd  dome  to  rise. 
When,  lol  the  tomb  fofgottea  lies.** 

The  longest  of  my  designs  is  not  above  a  year's 
extent:  I  think  of  nothing  now  but  ending, 
rid  myself  of  all  new  hopes  and  enterprizes, 
take  my  last  leave  of  every  place  I  depart  from, 
and  every  day  dispossess  myself  of  what  I  have : 
Olim  jam  nee  peril  quidquam  tnihi^  nee  acqui- 
ritur  -  -  -  pltu  tuperest  viatici  quam  via:^ 
"  Henceforward  I  will  neither  lose  nor  get :  I 
have  more  wherewith  to  defray  my  journey, 
than  I  have  way  to  go : 

Vizi,  et,  quern  dederat  enmum  fortona,  peregi.* 

"  I  *ve  lived*  and  flnlsh*d  the  career 
Wherein  my  fortune  placed  me  here.** 

To  conclude ;  'tis  the  only  comfort  I  find  in 
my  old  age,  that  it  mortifies  in  me  several  cares 
and  desires  wherewith  life  is  disturbed;  the 
care  how  the  world  goes,  the  care  of  riches,  of 
grandeur,  of  knowledge,  of  health,  of  myself 
There  are  some  who  are  learning  to  speak,  at  a 
time  when  they  should  learn  to  be  silent  for 
ever.    A  man  may  always  study,  but.  he  must 


1  Plutarch,  Z4f«  tf  Cato  the  Cntar, 

*  Id.  Parallel  qf  T.  Q.  Flaminiua  and  PhUapmun. 
B  Id.  JhHftk.  qf  the  Lacedam. 

*  M.  in  vitL 

*  Seneca,  EpUt.  30. 


not  always  go  to  school.    What  a  contemptible 
thing  is  an  old  abecedarian ! 

Diversoe  diversa  Juvant ;  non  omnibas  annfa 
Omnia  conveuiuut:* 

"  For  sevi>ral  things  do  seTeral  men  delijrbt ; 
And  all  things  are  not  for  all  ages  right.** 

If  we  must  study,  let  us  study  what  is  soitable 
to  our  present  coodition,  that  we  may  answer 
as  he  aid,  who,  being  asked  to 
what  end  he  studied  in  his  de-  J^*  ^y***  '*> 
crepid  age :  «  That  I  may  go  out  JS£J.'*"  "*"  ' 
better,"  said  he,  **  and  at  greater 
ease."  Such  a  study  was  that  of  the  jounger 
Cato,  feeling  his  end  appproach,  and  which  he 
met  with  in  Plato's  Discourse  of  the  Imnaor- 
tality  of  the  Soul ;  not,  as  we  are  to  believe, 
that  he  was  not  long  before-hand  famished 
with  all  sorts  of  ammunition  for  such  a  de- 
parture; for  of  assurance,  an  established  will 
and  instruction,  he  had  more  than  Plato  in  all 
his  writings;  his  knowledge  and  courage  were 
in  this. respect  above  philosophy;  be  applied 
himself  to  his  study,  not  for  the  service  of  his 
death ;  but,  as  a  man  whose  sleeps  were  nerer 
disturbed  in  the  importance  of  such  a  delibera- 
tion, ho  also,  without  choice  or  change,  con- 
tinued his  studies  with  the  other  accustomary 
actions  of  his  life.  The  night  that  he  was  de- 
nied the  praetorship,  he  spent  in  play;  that 
wherein  he  was  to  die,  he  spent  in  reading :  the 
loss  either  of  life  or  of  office  was  all  one  to  him. 


CHAPTER  XXIX. 

OF  VIRTUE. 

I  viifD,  by  experience,  that  there  is  a  vast 
difference  betwixt  the  starts  and 
sallies  of  the  soul  and  a  resolute  Jtiaijlsw^ca. 
and  constant  habit;  and  very  pacity  of  acting 
well  perceive  there  is  nothing  we  JSSSriy' m- 
may  not*  do;  nay,  even  to  the  ^ding  to  the 
surpassing  the  Divinity  itself,  pniMsipies  of 
says  some  one,"  forasmuch  as'  ~**"'^"*- 
it  is  more  to  render  a  man's  self  impassable 
by  his  own  study  and  energy,  than  to  be  so  by 
his  natural  condition ;  and  even  to  be  able  to 
conjoin  to  man's  imbecility  and  frailty  a  godly 
resolution  and  assurance ;  but  it  is  by  fits  and 
starts ;  and  in  the  lives  of  those  heroes  of  times 
past,  there  are  sometimes  miraculous  sallies,  and 
that  seem  infinitely  to  exceed  our  natural  force ; 
but  they  are  indeeii  but  sallies ;  and  'tis  hard  to 
believe  that  in ^ these  so  elevated  qualities  a  man 
can  60  thoroughly  imbue  the  soul  that  they 
should  become  constant  and,  as.it  were,  natural 
in  him.  It  accidentally  happens  even  to  us, 
who  are  but  abortive  births  of  men,  sometimes 


•  Horace.  Od.  ii.  18, 17. 
T  Beneca,  EpiMt.  77. 

•  JBnrid,  iv.  653. 

•  P«eiul».  Gallns.  i.  104. 
^  Seneca,  tiput.  73,  d9  Pnpfd.  c  5. 
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to  dftit  out  our  souls,  when  roused  by  the  dis- 
courses and  examples  of  others,  much  beyond 
their  ordinary  stretch ;  but  'tis  a  kind  of  passion 
that  pushes  and  pricks  them  on,  and  in  some  sort 
ravishes  them  irom  themselves ;  for  this  whirl- 
wind once  blown  over,  we  see  that  they  insen- 
sibly flag  and  slacken  of  themselves,  if  not  to 
the  lowest  degree,  at  least  so  as  to  be  no  more 
the  same ;  insomuch  as  that,  upon  every  trivial 
occasion,  the  losing  of  a  hawk,  or  the  breaking 
of  a  glass,  we  suffer  ourselves  to  be  moved  little 
less  than  one  of  the  common  sort  \  I  am  of 
opinion  that,  order,  moderation,  and  constancy 
excepted,  all  things  are  to  be  done  by  a  man 
that  is  indiflerent  and  defective  in  general.; 
'*  Therefore  it  is,*''say  the  sages,  *«that  to  make 
a  right  judgment  of  a- man,  you  are  chiefly  to 
observe  his  common  ^tions,  and  surprise  him 
in  his  every  day  habits.**  > 

Pyriho,  he  who  erected  so  pleasant  a  know- 
ledge upon  ignorance,  endeayoured,  as  all  the 
rest  who  were  really  philosophers  did,  to  make 
his  iiie  correspond  with  his  doctrine.  And 
because  he  maintained  the  imbecility  of  human 
judgdient  to  be  so  extreme  as  to  bd  incapable 
of  any  choice  or  inclination,  and  would  have 
it  waverinff  and  suspended,  considering  aiid 
receiving  i3l  things  as  indifferent,  'tis  said  that 
he  always  comported  himself  ailer  the  same 
manner  and  countenance :  if  he  had  begun  a 
discourse,  he  would  always  end  what  he  liad  to 
ay,  though  the  person  he  was  speaking  to  had 
gone  away ;  and  if  he  walked,  he  never  stopped 
tor  any  impediment  that  stood  in  his  way,  being 
preserved  from  precipices,  the  justle  of  carts, 
and  other  like  accidents,  by  tJie  care  of  his 
iiriends:'  for  to  fear  or  to  avoid  any  thing  had 
been  to  justle  his  own  propositions,  which  de- 
prived the  senses  themselves  of  all  certainty 
and  electioD.  Sometimes  he  sufler«l  incisions 
and  cauteries  with  so  great  constancy  as  never 
to  be  seen  so  much  as  to  wince  or  shut  his  eyes. 
Tis  something  to  bring  the  soul  to  these  imagi- 
natioos,  'tis  more  to  join  thereto  the  efiects;  and 
yet  not  impossible;  but  to  conjoin  them  with 
fcuch  perseverance  and  constancy  as  to  make 
them  habitual  is  certainly,  in  attempts  so  re- 
mote from  common  custom,  almost  incredible 
to  be  done.  Therelbre  it  was  that  being  one 
day  taken  in  his  house  terribly  scolding  with 
bis  sister,  and  being,  reproached  that  he  therein 
transgressed  his  own  rules  of  indifference; 
''What!"  said  he,  "^must  this  foolish  woman 
also  serve  for  a  testimony  to  my  rules?" 
Another  time,  being  seen  defending  himself 
against  a  dog,  ««It  is,"  said  be,  "^very  hard 
totally  to  put  off  man ;  and  we  must  endeavour 
and  Ibrce  ourselves  to  resist  and  encounter 
things  first  by  eilbcts,  but  at  least  by  reason."^ 


^Oiog.  Laert/Jz.Ol 

*  Yet  MoDCaigDe  aayt,  in  the  twelfth  ehnptmr  of  thia  book, 
Uttt  they  who  rppment  Pyrrh6  io  this  light  oxlead  hii 
fpctrioe  beyond  what  It  reftUy  wan;  and  that,  like  a  ra 
bonal  mao,  he  made  lue  of  all  hia  corporeal  and  epiritual 
beuxim  aa  rule  and  reaaon. 
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About  seven  or  eight  years  since, 
a  husbandman,  who  is  still  living,  Extraordinary 
but  two  leagues  from  my  house,  ^uoe?  by^  ■ud- 
having  been  long  tormented  with  den  reeoiuUon. 
his  wife's  jealousy,  coming  one 
day  home  from  his  work,  and  she  welcoming 
him  with  her  accustomed  railing,  entered  into 
so  great  fury  that,  with  a  sickle  he  had  yet  in 
his  hand,  he  totally  cut  off  all  those  parts  that 
she  was  jealous  o(  and  threw  them  in  her 
fiice.  And  'tis  said  that  a  young  gentleman  of 
our  nation,  brisk  and  amorous,  having  by  his 
perseverance  at  last  mollified  tlie  heart  of  a 
fanr  mistress,  enrafi^ed  that  upon  the  point  of 
firuitbn  he  ibund  himself  unable  to  perform, 
and  that 

Non  viriliter 
Inera  aenile  penis  eztulerat  capat,* 
**  Tlie  part  bo  moat  had  need  of  playM  him  fklae,** 

80  soon  as  ever  he  came  home,  he  deprived  him- 
self of  it  and  sent  it  his  mistress,  a  cruel  and 
bloody  yictim  for  the  expiation  of  his  ofience. 
If  this  had  been  done  upon  a  mature  considera- 
tion, and  upon  the  account  of  religion,  as  the 
priests  of  Cybele  did,  what  should  we  say  of 
so  high  an  action  1 

A  few  days  since,  at  Bergerac,  within  five 
leagues  of  my  house,  up  the  river  Dordogne, 
a  woman  having  over-night  been  beaten  and 
abused  by  her  husband,  a  choleric,  ill-con- 
ditioned fellow,  resolved  to  escape  from  his  ill 
usage  at  the  price  of  her  life;  and  going,  so 
soon  as  she  was  up  the  next  morning,  to  visit 
*her  neighbours,  as  she  was  wont  to  do,  and 
having  let  some  words  fall  as  to  recommending 
to  them  her  afiairs,  she  took  a  sister  of  hers  by 
the  hand  and  led  her  to  the  bridge;  where 
being,  and,  as  it  were  in  jest,  without  any 
manner  of  alteration  in  her  countenance,  there 
taking  leave  of  her,  she  threw  herself  head- 
long firom  the  top  into  the  river,  and  was 
drowned.  That  which  is  the  roost  remarkable 
in  this  is  that  this  resolution  was  a  whole  night 
maturing  in  her  head. 

It  is  quite  another  thing  with  the  Indian 
women ;  for  it  being  the  custom  there  for  the 
men  to  have  many  wives,  and  the  best  beloved 
of  them  to  kill  herself  at  her  husband's  decease, 
every  one  of  them  makes  it  the  business  of  her 
whole  life  to  obtain  this  privilege,  and  gain 
this  advantage  over  her  companions;  and  the 
good  offices  they  do  their  husbands  aim  at  no 
other  recompense  but  to  be  preferred  in  accom- 
panying them  in  death : 

Ubi  roortifbro  lacta  est  fhx  ulUma  leeto, 

Uxorum  fuais  stat  pia  tiirba  comia : 
£t  cerumen  babent  lethi,  qua  viva  aeqaalur 

Conjugium ;  pudor  est  iiou  licuJMe  mori ; 
Ardent  victricea,  et  flamroe  pectnra  pncbent, 

Imponuntque  euia  ore  peruaM  virii.* 


s  Laertioa,  i»  rito. 

«  Tibul.  Priap.  carm.  84. 

•  Piopertiua,  iil.  13, 17. 
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*•  When  to  the  pile  thry  throw  the  Kindling  brand. 
The  pious  wivvs  with  hair  dislievelied  nand, 
Striving  which  living  niiall  iu  death  attend 
Her  spniiBC,  and  gain  an  honourable  end  : 
Those  thuB  preferred  th^ir  breasts  to  flames  expose. 
And  their  scorched  lips  to  their  dead  husband's  dose." 

A  certain  author  of  our  times  reports  that  he 
has  seen  in  those  oriental  nations  this  custom 
in  practice,  that  not  only  the  wives  bury  them- 
selves with  tlieir  iiusbands,  but  even  the  slaves 
he  has  enjoyed  also,  which  is  done  afler  this 
manner : — The  husband  bein^  dead,  the  widow 
may,  if  she  will  (but  few  do),  demand  two  or 
three  months  respite,  w^herein  to  order  her 
affairs.  The  day  being  come,  she  mounts  on 
liorseback,  dressed  as  for  her  wedding,  and 
with  a  cheerful  countenance  sa^s  she  is  ffoing 
to  sleep  with  her,  spouse,  holding  a  looxing- 
glass  in  her  left  hand,  and  an  arrow  in  the 
other;  being  thus  conducted  in  pomp,  accom- 
panied with  her  kindred  and  friends,  and  a 
great  concourse  of  people,  rejoicing,  she  is  at 
last  brought  to  the  public  place  appointed 
for  such  spectacles.  1'his  is  a  spacious  sauare, 
in  tiie  midst  of  which  is  a  pit  full  of  wood,  and 
adjoining  to  it  a  mount  raised  four  or  five  steps, 
upon  winch  she  is  brought  and  served  with  a 
magnificent  repast;  which  being  done,  she  falls 
to  dancing  ana  singing,  and  gives  order  when 
she  thinks  fit  to  kindle  the  fire.  This  being 
performed,  she  descends,  and  taking  the  nearest 
of  her  husband's  relations  by  the  hand,  they 
walk  together  to  the  river  close  by,  where  she 
strips  herself  stark  naked,  and,  having  dis- 
tributed her  clothes  and  jewels  to  her  friends, 
plunges  herself  into  the  water,  as  if  there  to 
cleanije  herself  from  her  sins:  coming  out 
thence,  she  wraps  herself  in  yellow  linen  of 
eight  and  twenty  ells  long ;  and  again  giving 
her  hand  to  this  kinsman  of  her  husband's,  they 
return  back  to  the  mount,  where  she  makes 
a  speech  to  tiie  people,  and  recommends  her 
children  to  tliem,  if  she  have  any.  Betwixt 
the  pit  and  the  mount  there  is  commonly  a 
curtain  drawn,  to  screen  the  burning  fiirnace 
from  tlieir  sight,  which  some  of  them,  to  mani- 
fest their  great  courage,  forbid.  Having  ended 
what  she  has  to  say,  a  woman  presents  her 
with  a  vessel  of  oil,  wherewith  to  anoint  her 
head  and  her  whole  body ;  which  having  done 
with,  she  throws  it  into  the  fire,  and  in  an  in- 
stant precipi  tates  herself  afler.  Immediately  the 
people  throw  a  great  many  billets  and  logs 
upon  her,  that  she  may  not  be  long  in  dying, 
and  convert  all  their  joy  into  sorrow  and 
mourning.  If  they  are  persons  of  meaner  con- 
dition, the  body  of  the  defunct  is  carried  to  the 
place  of  sepulture,  and  there  placed  sitting,  the 
widow  kneeling  before  him,  and  embracing  the 
corpse  closely,  and  thus  remains,  while  tliey 
build  round  them  a  wall,  which  so  soon  as  it 
is  raised  to  the  height  of  the  woman's  shoulders, 
home  of  her  relations  come  behind  her,  and, 
taking  hold  of  her  head,  writhe  her  neck; 


1  Quint  Con.  viii.  9;  Strabo,  zv. 


and  80  soon  as  she  is  dead  the  wall  is  pR^- 
sently  raised  up  and  closed,  where  they  remain 
entombed.  | 

There  was  in  the  same  country,  something 
like  this  in  their  Gymnosophists; 
for  not  by  constraint  of  others,  3?*.^^?*?"*^ 
nor  by  the  impetuosity  of  a  sud-  tarUy  burut 
den  humour,  but  by  the  express 
profession  of  their  order,  their  custom  wa^  so 
soon  as  they  arrived  at  a  certain  age,  or  that 
they  saw  themselves  threatened  by  any  disease, 
to  cause  a  funeral  pile  to  be  erected  for  tiiem. 
and  on  the  top  a  stately  bed,  where,  &j>er 
having  joyfully  feasted  their  friends  and  ac* 
quaintance,  they  lay  them  down  with  so  great 
resolution  that,  fire  being  applied  to  it,  they 
were  never  seen  td  stir  hand  or  foot;*  and 
alter  this  manner  one  of  them,  Calanus  by 
name,  expired  in  the  presence  of  the  whole 
army  of  Alexander  the  Great.'  And  he  \^as 
neither  reputed  holy  nor  happy  amon^t  them 
that  did  not  thus  destrojr  himself;  dismissing 
his  soul,  purged  and  purified  by  the  fire,  after 
having  consumed  all  that  was  earthly  and 
mortal.  This  constant  premeditation  of  the 
whole  life  is  that  which  makes  the  wonder. 

Amongst  our  other  controversies,  that  as  to  the 
word  fatum  is  also  crept  in ;  and,  to  tie  thin^ 
to  come,  and  even  our  own  wills,  to  a  certain  ani 
inevitable  necessity,  we  are  still  upon  this  ar^- 
ment  of  time  past :  **  Since  God  foresees  that 
all  things  shall  so  fall  out,  as  doubtless  he  does, 
it  must  then  necessarily  follow  Uiat  they  mu$t 
so  fall  out."  To  which  our  masters  reply, 
"That  the  seeing  any  thing  should  come  to 
pass,  as  we  do,  and  as  (jod  himself  also  does 
(for,  all  things  being  present  with  him,  he 
rather  sees  than  foresees),  is  not  to  compel  an 
event;  that  is,  we  see  because  things  do  fall 
out,  but  things  do  not  fall  out-  because  we  eee; 
events  cause  knowledge,  but  knowledge  does 
not  cause  events.  That  which  we  see  happen 
does  happen;  but  it  might  have  happened 
otherwise;  and  God,  in  £e  catalogue  of  the 
causes  of  events,  which  he  has  in  his  presence, 
has  also  those  which  we  call  accidental  and 
involuntary,  which  depend  upon  the  liberty  he 
has  given  our  fi-ee-will,  and  knows  that  we 
shall  do  amiss,  because  we  would  do  so.*' 

Now  I  have  seen  a  great  many  commanders 
encourage  their  soldiers  with  this  fatal  necessity ; 
for,  if  our  time  be  limited  to  a  certain  hour, 
neither  the  enemy*s  shot,  nor  our  own  boldness, 
nor  our  flight  and  cowardice,  can  either  shorten 
or  prolong  our  lives.  This  is  easily  said,  but 
see  who  will  be  so  persuaded ;  and  if  it  be  so 
that  a  strong  and  lively  faith  draws  along  with 
it  actions  of  the  same,  certainly  this  tkith  we  so 
much  brag  of  is  very  light  in  this  age  of  oars, 
unless  the  contempt  it  has  of  works  makes  it 
disdain  tiicir  compuiy.  So  it  is  that  to  this 
very  purpose,  the  Sieur  de  Joinville,as  credible 
a  witness  as  any  other  whatever,  tells  us  of  the 

s  Plutarch.  X(/«  e^^itaaa^tfr. 
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Bedouins,  a  nation  amongst  the  Saracens,  with 
whom  the  king  St.  Louis  had  to  do  in  the  Holy 
Lind,  that  they  in  their  religion  did  so  firmly 
believe  the  number  of  every  man's  days  to  be 
from  all  eternity  prefixed  and  set  down  by  an 
inevitable  decree,  that  they  went  naked  to  the 
wars,  excepting  a  Turkish  sword,  and  their 
bodies  only  covered  with  a  white  linen  cloth : 
and,  for  the  greatest  curse  they  could  utter 
when  they  were  angry,  this  was  always  in  their 
mouth:  ** Accursed  be  thou,  as  he  that  arms 
himself  for  fear  of  death."  *  This  is  a  testimony 
rf  &ith  very  much  beyond  oura  And  of  this 
Bort  is  that,  also,  that  two  monks  of  Florence 
gave  in  our  Others'  days.*  Being  engaged  in 
some  controversy  of  leamincf,  they  agreed  to 
go  both  of  them  into  the  nre,  in  the  public 
square,  to  prove  the  faith  of  each  in  his  argu- 
ments; and  all  things  were  prepared,  and  the 
thing  just  upon  the  point  of  execution,  when  it 
was  interrupted  by  an  unexpected  accident 

A  young  Turkish  lord,  having  performed  a 
notable  exploit  in  his  own  person  m  the  sight 
of  both  armies,  that  of  Amu  rath  and  that  of 
Huniades,  ready  to  join  battle,  being  asked  by 
Amurath,  who,  in  so  tender  and  inexperienced 
yean  (for  it  was  his  first  sally  in  arms),  had 
inspired  him  with  so  brave  a  courage,  replied 
that  his  chief  tutor  for  valour  was  a  hare;  **  For 
being,"  said  he,  **  one  day  a  hunting  I  found  a 
bare  sitting,  and  though  I  had  a  brace  of  excel- 
lent greyhounds  with  me,  yet  methought  it 
would  be  best  for  sureness  to  make  uso  of  my 
lx)w;  for  ehe  sat  very  fair.  I  then  fell  to  let- 
ting fly  mj  arrows,  and  shot  forty  that  I  had 
in  my  quiver,  not  only  without  hurting,  but 
without  starting  her  firom  her  form.  At  last  I 
slipped  my  dogs  after  her,  but  to  no  more  pur- 
pose than  I  had  shot  By  which  I  understood 
that  she  had  been  secured  bv  her  destiny ;  and 
that  neither  darts  nor  swords  can  wound  with- 
out the  permission  of  fiite,  which  we  can  neither 
hasten  nor  defer."  This  story  may  serve  to  let 
us  see,  by  the  way,  bow  flexible  our  reason  is 
to  all  sorts  of  images.  A  person  of  great  years, 
name,  dignity,  and  learning,  boasted  to  me  to 
have  been  induced  to  a  certain  very  important 
mutation  in  his  &ith,  by  a  strange,'  whimsical 
incitement,  and  otherwise  so  very  inconclusive, 
that  I  thought  it  much  stronger  the  contrary 
way:  he  aUled  it  a  miracle,  and  1  too,  but  in 
Mother  sense.  The  Turkish  historians  say  that 
the  persnasioD  those  of  their  nation  have  im- 
printed in  tliem  of  tlie  fatal  and 
STudlSKHf  "n^l^^/able  prwcription  of  their 
theroMrnfeof  ^^y*  ^o^  manifestly  conduco  to 
UttTBriu.  the  giving  them  great  assurance 

in  dfuigers.    And  I  know  a  great 
prince  who  makes  a  very  fortunate  use  of  it; 


whetlier  it  be  that  he  does  really  believe  it,  or 
that  he  makes  it  his  excuse  for  so  wonderfully 
hazarding  himself:  may  fortune  be  not  too  soon 
weary  of  her  favour  to  him. 

There  has  not  happened  in  our  memory  a 
more  admirable  eflTect  of  resolution  than  in  tliose 
two  who  conspired  the  death  of  the  Prince 
of  Orange.*  Tis  to  be  wondered  at  how  the 
second  that  executed  it,  could  ever  be  persuaded 
into  an  attempt  wherein  his  companion,  who 
had  done  his  utmost,  had  had  so  ill  success; 
and  after  the  same  method,  and  with  the  same 
arms,  to  go  attack  a  prince,  armed  with  so  recent 
cause  of  distrust,  powerful  in  followers  and 
bodily  strength,  in  his  own  hall,  amidst  his 
guards,  and  in  a  city  wholly  at  his  devotion. 
He  assuredly  employed  a  very  resolute  arm  and 
courage,  cnflamed  with  furious  passion.  A 
poniard  is  sure  for  striking  home :  but,  by  rea- 
son that  more  motion  and  force  of  hand  is 
required  than  with  a  pistol,  the  blow  is  more 
subject  to  be  put  by  and  hindered.  That  this 
man  went  to  a  certain  death  I  make  no  doubt ; 
for  the  hopes  any  one  could  flatter  him  withal 
could  not  find  place  in  any  sober  understand- 
ing; and  the  conduct  of  his  exploit  suffi- 
ciently manifests  that  he  had  no  want  of  that, 
any  more  than  of  courage.  The  motives  of  so 
powerful  a  persuasion  may  be  di verse,  for  our 
fancy  does  what  it  will  both  with  itself  and  us. 
The  execution  that  was  done  near  Orleans  was 
nothing  like  this;*  there  was  in  that  more  of 
chance  tlian  vigour ;  the  wound  was  not  mortal 
if  fortune  had  not  made  it  so ;  and  the  attempt 
to  shoot  on  horseback,  and  at  a  distance,  and  at 
one  whose  body  was  in  motion  by  the  moving 
of  his  horse,  was  the  attempt  of  a  man  who  had 
rather  miss  his  blow  than  fiiil  of  saving  himself; 
as  was  apparent  by  what  followed  after ;  for  he 
was  80  astonished  and  stupified  with  the  thought 
of  so  high  an  execution,  that  he  totally  lost  his 
judgment,  both  to  find  his  way  and  govern  his 
tongue.  What  needed  he  to  have  done  more 
than  to  fly  back  to  his  friends  and  cross  the 
river  ?  'Tis  what  I  have  done  in  less  dangers, 
and  I  think  of  very  little  hazard,  how  broad 
soever  the  river  may  be,  provided  your  horse 
have  good  going  in,  and  that  you  see  on  the 
other  side  good  landing  according  to  the  stream. 
The  other,*  when  they  pronounced  his  dreadful 
sentence:  '<I  was  prepared  for  it,"  said  he; 
^  and  I  will  make  you  wonder  at  my  patience.** 

The  Assassins,  a  nation  bordering  upon  Phoe- 
nicia, are  reputed,  amonest  the         ^ 
Mahometans,  a  people  of  great  b»i^ve  awatsi- 
devotion  and  purity  of  manners,   natioo  the 
They  hold  that  the  nearest  way  'j^^'^J^^^^  ^'^ 
to  gain  Paradise  is  to  kill  some 
one  of  a  contrary  religion ;  wliich  is  the  reason 


1  Mm.  St  JMmBiUt  &  30 

•  On  tlM  Tib  April,'  1409.'  Bee  tbe  hietonr  of  the  ttoioui 
Jerome  Seronarote,  ia  tbe  Mm.  ff  Onuntt,  Tiii.  c.  19; 
GaieoanUni,  lit ;  Bajrie,  at  the  word  &iMiMf«la;8ismoiidi, 


A^iMfaM  AflfiMM,  ^  ge,  vol.  xii. 

*  The  fiwBder  of  the  BepubHe  of  Holland.    On  tbe  18th 
Maith,  U8B,  hi  wm  wowmM  with  a  ^tol-abot  hj  a  Bia- 


cayan.  named  Tean  da  Jaureguy.  Recovering  fW>m  ibis,  he 
waa  killed  on  the  10th  July,  15R4  by  a  pictol-aboi.  in  bia 
hoaee  at  Delft,  by  Ballhaxar  Oerard.  a  naUve  of  Franche> 
Couipte. 

*  Tbe  aaMvinaUon  of  tbe  Duke  of  Ouiae,  by  Poltrot. 
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they  have  often  been  seen,  being  but  one  or 
two,  without  arms,  to  make  an  attempt  against 
powerHil  enemies  at  the  price  of  a  certain  death, 
and  without  any  consiaeration  of  their  own 
danger.  So  was  our  Count  Raimond  of  Tripoli 
assassinated  (which  word  is  derived  from  their 
name,  in  the  heart  of  his  city,  daring  our 
enterprises  of  the  holy  war.'  And  likewise 
Conrad,  marquis  of  Montserrat,*  the  murderers 
at  their  execution  carrying  themselves,  with 
great  pride  and  ^lory  that  &ey  had  performed 
ao  brave  an  exploit 


CHAPTER  XXX.    • 

OF  A  H0K8TR0V8  CHILD. 

This  story  shall  go  by  itself;  for  I  will  leave 
physicians  to  discourse  of  it  Two  days  ago 
I  saw  a  child  which  two  men  and  a  nurse,  who 
called  themselves  the  father,  the  uncle,  and 
the  aunt  of  it,  parried  about  to  get  money  by 
showin?  it,  by  reason  it  was  so  strange  a  crea- 
ture. It  was,  as  to  all  the  rest,  of  a  common 
form,  and  could  stand  upon  its  feet;  could  go 
and  gabble  much  like  other  children  of  its  age ; 
it  had  never  as  yet  taken  any  other  nourishment 
but  from  the  nurse^s  breasts,  and  what,  in  my 
presence,  they  tried  to  put  into  its  mouth,  it 
only  chewed  a  little  and  spit  out  aniin  without 
swallowing;  its  cry,  indeed,  seemed  a  little  odd 
and  particular ;  it  was  just  fourteen  months  old. 
Under  the  breast  it  was  joined  to  another  child, 
but  without  a  head,  and  that  had  tiie  spine  of 
the  back  without  motion,  the  rest  entire;  for 
though  it  had  one  arm  shorter  than  the  other, 
this  was  broken  by  accident  at  their  birth;  they 
were  joined  breast  to  breast,  as  if  a  lesser  child 
would  reach  its  arms  about  the  neck  of  one 
something  bigger.  The  juncture  and  thickness 
of  the  place  where  they  were  conjoined  was  not 
above  four  fin^rs,  or  Uiereabouts,  so  that  if  you 
thrust  up  the  imperfect  child  you  might  see  the 
navel  of  the  other  below  it ;  so  the  joining  was 
betwixt  the  paps  and  the  navel.  The  navel  of 
the  imperfect  child  could  not  be  seen,  but  all 
the  rest  of  the  belly  could;  so  that  all  the  rest 
that  was  not  joined  of  the  imperfoct  one,  as 
arms,  buttocks,  thighs,  and  le^  hung  dangling 
,upon  the  other  child,  and  might  reach  to  the 
mid-leg.  The  nurse  moreover  told  us  that  it 
urined  at  both  bodies;  and  also  the  members 
of  the  other  were  nourished,  sensible,  and  in 
the  same  plight  with  that  she  gave  suck  to; 
exceptincf  that  they  were  shorter  and  less. 
This  double  body,  and  several  limbs  belonging 
to  one  head,  might  be  interpreted  a  &vourable 
j>ro^no6tic  to  the  king,*  of  maintaining  the 
various  parts  of  our  state  under  the  union  of  his 


1  In  f  151,  at  Tripoli. 

*  At  Tyre,  34lh  April,  119SL 

•  Henry  IIL 
«Ckaro.ife/>fols.ii& 


laws ;  but  lest  the  event  should  prove  otherwise, 
'tis  better  to  let  it  alone:  for,  except  in  things 
past,  there  is  no  divination;  Ut,  quum  factm 
sunt,  turn  ad  conjecturam  atiqua  interpreta- 
tione  revocentur,*  "  so  as,  when  they  are  come 
to  pass,  they  should  then  by  some  interpre- 
tation be  recalled  to  coniecture,**  as  *tiB  said 
of  Epimenides,  that  he  always  prophesied  of 
things  past* 

I  have  lately  seen  a  herdsman  in  Medoc,  of 
about  thirtv  years  of  age,  who  has  no  sign  of 
any  genital  parts:  he  has  three  holes,  by  which 
he  voids  his  water ;  he  is  bearded,  has  desiret 
and  covets  the  society  of  women. 

Those  that  we  call  monsters  are  not  so  to 
God,  who  sees  in  the  immensity 
of  his  work  the  infinite  forms  that   Whether  there 
he  has   comprehended  therein;   ^t^y't^" 
and  it  is  to  be  believed  that  this  cnUed. 
figure  which  astonishes  us  has 
relatkm  to  some  other  of  the  same  kind  un- 
known to  man.    From  his  omniscience  nothing 
but  the  good,  the  usual,  and  the  regular  pro- 
ceeds; but  we  do  not  discern  the  disposition 
and  relation:  Quod  crebro  videt  ncn  miratur^ 
etiamsij  cur  fial^  nescU.     Quod  ante  non  vidit, 
id,  si  eveneritt  oslentum  esse  censet*    **  What 
he  often  sees  he  does  not  admire,  though  be  be 
ignorant  how  it  comes  to  pass.    But  when  a 
thing  happens  he  never  saw  before,  that  he 
looks  upon  as  a  portent*'    What  falls  out  con- 
trary to  custom  we  say  is  contrary  to  nature ; 
but  nothing,  whatever  it  be,  is  contrary  to  her. 
Let  therefore  this  universal  and  natural  reasoQ 
expel  the  error  and  astonishment  that  noveltj 
brings  along  with  it 


CHAPTER  XXXI. 


OF  AMOCa. 


Plittaroh  is  admirable  throughout,  bat 
cia]ly  where  he  judges  of  human  actioos.  "The 
fine  things  he  says  m  the  parallel  of  Lycoigua 
and  Numa,  upon  the  subject  of  our  great  folly 
in  abandoning  children  to  tlie  care  and  govern- 
ment of  tlieir  fiithers,  are  very  easily  discerned. 
The  most  of  our  civil  governments,  as  Aristotle 
says,^  leave,  after  the  manner  of  the  Cyclops, 
to  every  one  the  ordering  of  their  wives  ajid 
children  according  to  their  own  foolish  and 
indiscreet  fiincy;  and  the  Lacedemonian  and 
Cretensian  are  almost  the  only  governments 
that  have  committed  the  education  of  child- 
ren to  the  laws:  who  does  not  see  that  in  a 
state  all  depends  upon  their  nurture  aad  bring- 
ing up?  And  yet  they  are  left  to  the  mercy 
of  parents,  let  them  be  as  foolish  and  wicked 
as  they  wUl,  without  any  check. 


B  AriitoUe.  JOstorie.  Ul.  VL 

•  Cicero,  «l  $npi%. 
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Amongst  other  things,  how  often  have  I,  as 
I  have  passed  along  the  streets, 
^r4^  hod  a  good  mind  to  get  up  a 
wbopuniib  nirce,  to  revenge  the  poor  boys 
their  children  whom  I  have  seen  flayed,  knocked 
rfS^oii"*^  down,  and  miserably  beaten,  by 
some  father  or  mother  mad  with 
rage !  Yon  shall  see  them  come  out  with  fire 
aoS  fury  sparkling  in  their  eyes, 

Rabie  Jecur  ineendente,  fenintur 
Prccipiiet ;  nt  uxa  Jugis  abrupta,  quibua  moiu 
Bubtrabitor,  clivoqae  latua  pendente  recediL^ 

■*  As  when  impetuous  windi  and  driving  rain 
Have  mined  a  roek  that  overhung  the  plain, 
The  maaty  ruin  (kllB  with  thundering  Ibrce, 
And  bean  down  all  that  intermpts  its  course.** 

(and,  according  to  Hippocrates,  the  most  dan- 
gerous maladies  are  those  that  disfigure  the 
countenance),  with  a  roaring  and  terrible  voice, 
very  often  against  those  that  are  but  just  come 
from  nurse.  And  there  they  are  lamed  and 
spoiled  with  blows,  whilst  our  justice  takes  no 
cognizance  of  it,  as  if  these  maims  and  disloca- 
tioDs  were  not  executed  upon  members  of  our 
ooQunonwealth : 

Gratum  est,  quod  patris  eivem  populoque  dedisti, 
Si  (kcis  ut  patri«  sit  idoneus.  utjlis  afris, 
Utilis  et  beilonim  et  pacia  rebns  agenois.* 

*'Troe,  yoQ  have  given  a  eitlsen  to  Rome, 
And  she  shall  thanit  yoa  if  the  youth  bocnme. 
By  your  o*er*rulJng  care,  or  soon  or  late. 
An  useful  member  of  the  parent  state: 
lit  to  assist  the  earth  in  her  increase. 
And  proper  Ibr  aflairs  of  war  and  peace.** 

There  is  no  passion  that  so  much  transports 
men  from  their  right  judgments  as  answer.  No 
one  would  demur  at  punishing  a  judge  with 
death  who  should  condemn  a  criminal  upon 
the  account  of  his  own  choler ;  why  any  more 
then  should  parents  and  oedants  be  allowed  to 
whip  and  chastise  children  in  their  anger  1 
Tis  then  no  longer  correction,  but  revenge. 
Chastisement  is  instead  of  physic  to  children ; 
and  should  we  endure  a  physician  who  should 
be  animated  against  and  enraged  at  his  patient? 
We  ourselves,  to  do  well,  should  never  lay 

The  (b  Its  of  *  ^""^  "P"**  ®"^  servants  whilst 
thepeilSoa  our  anger  lasts ;  whilst  the  pulse 

»hoin  we  pu-  beats  quick,  and  that  we  feel  an 
SS,\V»?dif.  «n^t»on  in  ourselves,  let  us  defer 
ferpot  from  the  business ;  things  will  appear 
what  they  are  otherwise  to  us  when  we  are 
»««iiiy.  calm  and  cool    'Tis  then  pas- 

sion that  commands,  'tis  then  passiqn  that 
speaks,  and  not  we;  faults  seen  through  pas- 
non  are  mafi^nified,  and  appear  much  greater 
to  us  than  they  really  are,  as  bodies  do  being 
seen  through  a  mist*  He  who  is  hungry  uses 
meat ;  but  be  that  will  make  use  of  correction 
•hould  have  no  appetite,  either  of  hunger  or 
^rst,  to  it.      And,  moreover,  chastisements 


that  are  inflicted  with  deliberation  and  discre- 
tion are  much  better  received,  and  with  greater 
benefit,  by  him  who  sufiers ;  otherwise  he  wiU 
not  think  himself  justly  condemned  by  a  man 
transported  with  anger  and  fury;  and  will 
allege  his  master*s  excessive  passion,  his  in- 
flamed countenance,  his  unwonted  oaths,  his 
emotion  and  precipitous  rashness,  for  his  own 
justification : 

Qra  tument  ira,  nigreseant  sanguine  ven«, 

Lumlna  Oorgoneo  sevius  fgne  micant 

"  Rage  swells  the  lips,  with  black  blood  fill  the  veins. 
And  in  their  eyes  flre  worse  than  Gorgon's  reigns.** 

Suetonius  reports,^  that  Caius  Rabirius  having 
been  condemned  by  Ctesar,  the  thing  that 
most  prevailed  upon  the  people,  to  whom  he 
had  appealed,  to  determine  the  cause  in  his 
fitvour,  was  the  animosity  and  vehemency  that 
Cesar  had  manifested  in  that  sentence. 

Saying  is  one  thing,  doinf  another ;  we  are 
to  consider  the  sermon  and  the 
preacher  distinctly.  Those  men  A  digression 
took  a  pretty  business  in  hand  S^  nUJJjJ' 
who  in  our  times  have  attempted  and  equity, 
to  shake  the  truth  of  our  church 
by  the  vices  of  her  ministers;  she  draws  her 
proofs  elsewhere:  *tis  a  foolish  way  of  arguing, 
and  that  would  throw  all  things  into  conmsion ; 
a  man  whose  manners  are  good  may  have 
false  opinions,  and  a  wicked  man  may  preach 
truth,  nay,  though  he  believe  it  not  himselfl 
'Tis  doubtless  a  fine  harmony  when  doing  and 
saying  fo  together;  and  I  will  not  deny  but 
that  saying,  when  action  follows,  is  of  greater 
authority  and  efficacy;  as  Eudamidas  said» 
hearing  a  philosopher  talk  of  military  afiairs : 
**  These  things  are  finelv  said,  but  he  that 
speaks  them  is  not  to  be  believed,  for  his  ears 
have  never  been  used  to  the  sound  of  the 
trumpet.*' B  And  Cleoroenes,  hearing  an  orator 
declaiming  upon  valour,  burst  out  into  laughter ; 
at  which  the  other,  being  angry,  **I  should," 
said  he  to  him,  **  do  the  same  ii  it  were  a  swal* 
low  that  spoke  of  this  subject;  but  if  it  were 
an  eagle  I  should  willingly  hear  him."'  I 
perceive,  metliinks,  in  the  writings  of  the  an* 
cients  that  he  who  speaks  what  he  thinks 
strikes  much  more  home  than  he  that  only  dis- 
sembles. Hear  but  Cicero  speak  of  the  love 
of  liberty ;  hear  Brutus  speak  of  it ;  his  very 
writings  sound  that  this  man  would  purchase 
it  at  the  price  of  his  life.  Let  Cicero,  the 
father  of  eloquence,  treat  of  the 
contempt  of  death,  and  let  Se-  c?«ro*attd 
neca  do  the  same :  the  first  Ian-  Beneca. 
guishingly  drawls  it  out,  so  that 
you  perceive  he  would  make  you  resolve  upon 
a  thing  on  which  he  is  not  resolved  himself; 
he  inspires  you  not  with  courage,  for  be  him- 
self has  none ;  the  other  animates  and  inflames 


1  Juvenal,  v|.  647. 
•Id.iiv.TO. 

*  Ovid,  4t.frts,te.iU.  5031 


•  Plutarch,  J9ptUL  qf  Os  Laudmm, 

•  Ida. 
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you.  In  the  same  way,  I  never  read  an 
author,  of  those  who  treat  of  virtue  and  of  great 
actions,  that  I  do  not  closely  examine  what 
kind  of  man  he  was  himselt ;  for  the  Ephori 
at  Sparta  seeing  a,  disrolute  fellow  propose  a 
wholesome  advice  to  the  people  commanded 
him  to  bold  his  peace,  and  intreated  a  virtuous 
roan  to  attribute  to  himself  the  invention,  and 
to  propose  it' 

Plutarch's  writings,  if  well  understood,  suf- 
ficiently speak  their  author ;  and  so  that  I  think 
I  know  him  even  into  his  soul,  and  yet  I  could 
wish  that  we  had  some  account  of  his  life. 
And  1  am  thus  far  wandered  from  my  subject, 
upon  the  account  of  the  obligation  I  have  to 
Aulus  Gellius  for  having  left  us  in  writing  this 
6toi7  of  his  manners,  that  has  a  bearing  on  my 
subject  of  anger :  —  A  slave  of  his,  a  vicious, 
p  ill-conditioned    fellow,  but   that 

prooched  for  ^^d  the  precepts  of  philosophy 
Bnirer  by  a  often  ringing  in  his  ears,  having 

•lave  of  his.  foy  gQj^g  Qg.gnce  of  his  been 
stripped  by  Plutarch's  command,  whilst  he  was 
whipping  muttered  at  first  that  it  was  without 
cause,  and  that  he  had  done  nothing  to  desenre 
it;  but  at  last  falling  in  good  earnest  to  ex- 
claim against,  and  to  rail  at,  his  master,  he 
reproached  him  that  he  was  no  philosopher,  as 
he  had  boasted  himself  to  be:  that  he  had 
often  heard  him  say  it  was  indecent  to  be 
angry,  nay,  had  writ  a  book  to  that  purpose ; 
and  that  causing  him  to  be  so  cruelly  beaten 
in  the  height  of  his  rage  totally  gave  the  lie  to 
all  his  writings.  To  which  Plutarch  calmly 
and  coldly  answered,  "How,  knave!"  said 
he,  "  by  what  dost  thou  judge  that  I  am  now 
angry?  Does  either  my  fece,  my  colour,  or 
my  voice,  ffive  any  manifestation  of  my  being 
moved  ?  f  do  not  think  my  eyes  look  fierce, 
that  my  countenance  appears  troubled,  or  that 
my  voice  is  dreadful.  Am  I  red  1  do  I  foam  1 
does  any  word  escape  my  lips  I  ought  to  repent? 
Do  I  start?  do  I  tremble  with  furv?  For 
those,  I  tell  thee,  are  the  true  signs  of  anger." 
And  BO  turning  to  the  fellow  that  was  whipping 
him,  **Ply  on  thy  work,"  said  he,  "whilst 
this  gentleman  and  1  dispute."  This  is  the 
story.* 

Archytus  Tarentinus,  returning  from  a  war 
wherein  he  had  been  captain-general,  found  all 
things  in  his  house  in  very  great  disorder,  and 
his  lands  quite  out  of  tillage,  through  the  ill 
husbandry  of  his  steward ;  whom 
That  corrr*c-  having  caused  to  be  called  to 
iugh? lo  to  him,  "  Go,"  said  he  ;  "  if  I  were 
given  in  anger,  not  in  anger  I  would  soundly 
drub  your  sides."'  Plato  like- 
wise, being  highly  offended  with  one  of  his 
slaves,  gave  Speusippus  orders  to  chastise  him, 
excusing  himself  from  doing  it  because  he  was 
in  anger.*    And  Charillis,  a  Lacedemonian, 


>  Aulufl  GeUiua,  xviii.  3. 
>Id  1.36. 

>  Cicero.  TVm.  Qntfc.  Jv.  30.    Val.  Max.  iv.  l,  exu  1. 
*  Seneca,  dt  /ro,  tii.  li. 


to  a  Helot,  who  carried  himself  insolently  and 
audaciously  towards  him;  "By  the  godsf* 
said  he,  "  if  I  were  not  angry  I  would  imme- 
diately put  thee  to  death." ^ 

'Tis  a  passion  that  is  pleased  with  and  flatters 
itself.  How  often,  being  moved  under  a  false 
cause,  if  the  person  o&ndinff  makes  a  good 
defence,  and  presents  us  wiiL  a  just  excuse, 
are  we  vexed  at  truth  and  innocence  itself? 
In  proof  of  which,  I  remember  a  marvellous 
example  of  antiquity:  Piso,  otherwise  a  man 
of  very  eminent  virtue,  being  moved  against  a 
soldier  of  his,  for  that  returning  alone  from 
forage  he  could  give  him  no  account  where  he 
had  left  his  companion,  took  it  for  granted  that 
he  had  killed  him,  and  presently  condemned 
him  to  death.  He  was  no  sooner  mounted 
upon  the  gibbet  but  behold  his  wandering  com- 
panion arrives;  at  which  all  the  army  were 
exceedingly  glad,  and  after  many  embraces  of 
the  two  comrades,  the  hangman  carried  both 
the  one  and  the  other  into  Piso*s  presence,  all 
the  assistants  believing  it  wodld  be  a  great 
pleasure  even  to  him  himself;  but  it  proved 
quite  contraiy;  for,  through  shame  and  spite* 
his  fury,  which  was  not  yet  cool,  redoubled ; 
and,  by  a  subtlety  which  his  passion  suddenly 
suggested  to  him,  he  made  three  criminal  for 
having  found  one  innocent,  and  caused  then) 
all  to  be  dispatched,  l^e  first  soldier,  because 
sentence  had  passed  upon  him ;  the  second, 
who  had  lost  his  way,  because  he  was  the  cause 
of  his  companion's  death;  and  the  hangman, 
for  not  having  obeyed  the  order  given  him. 

Such  as  have  had  to  do  with  testy  women 
may  have  experienced  into  what 
a  rage  it  puts  them  to  oppose  woroen%S>. 
silence  and  coldness  to  their  fury,  voked  by  yoar 
and  for  a  man  to  disdain  to  nourish  ^t"**^*""' 
their  anger.    The  orator  Celius 
was  wonderfully  choleric  by  nature;  and  to 
one  who  supped   in  his  company,  a  man  of 

fentle  and  sweet  conversation,  and  who,  that 
e  might  not  move  him,  approved  and  con- 
sented to  all  he  said;  he,  impatient  that  his 
ill  humour  should  thus  spend  itself  without 
aliment :  "  For  the  love  of  the  gwls !  contradict 
me  in  something,"  said  he,  "  that  we  may  be 
two."*  Women,  in  like  manner,  are  only 
angry  that  others  may  be  anijry  again,  in 
imitation  of  the  law  of  love.  Phocion,  to  one 
that  interrupted  his  speaking  by  injurious  and 
very  opprobrious  words  made  no  other  return 
than  silence,  and  to  give  him  full  liberty  and 
leisure  to  vent  his  spleen;  which  he  having 
accordingly  done,  and  the  stonn  blown  over, 
without  any  mention  of  this  disturbance  he 
proceeded  in  his  discourse  where  he  had  left 
off  before.^  No  answer  can  nettle  a  man  like 
such  contempt 
Of  the  most  choleric  man  in  France  (anger 
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is  always  an  imperfection,  but  more  excusable 
in  a  soldier,  for  m  that  trade  it  cannot  some- 
times be  avoided),  I  often  say  that  he  is  the 
most  patient  man  that  I  know,  and  the  most 
discreet  in  bridling  his  passions ;  which  agitate 
him  with  so  great  violence  and  fury, 

Mai^o  velutj  ciun  flamma  fonore 
Tirgea  sofrgeritur  custis  uiidnniis  aheni, 
Exuluntque  a»«tu  laticm,  furit  intus  aquai, 
Fumidua,  atque  altd  ipumM  exuberat  aintiii ; 
Nee  Jam  m  capit  unda ;  volal  vapor  aier  od  auras ;  ^ 

"So  wiicB  unto  the  boiling  cauldron's  side 
A  crackling  flame  of  brushwood  is  applied. 
The  bubbling  liquors  there  like  springs  are  seen 
To  swell  and  foam  to  higher  tides  within ; 
Above  the  brims  they  force  their  flery  way, 
Blaclc  vapours  ciimb  aloft,  and  cloud  the  day  ;** 

that  he  must  of  necessity  cruelly  constrain  him- 
self to  moderate  it  And,  for  my  part,  I  know 
DO  passion  which  I  could  wiUi  so  much  violence 
to  myself  attempt  to  cover  and  conceal;  I 
would  not  set  wisdom  at  so  high  a  price ;  and 

^  do  not  so  much  consider  what  he  does,  as  how 
much  it  costs  him  to  do  no  worse. 

Another  boasted  himself  to  me  of  the  regu- 
larity and  sweetness  of  his  manners,  which  is 
in  truth  singular;  to  whom  I  replied,  **That 
it  was  inde^  something,  especially  in  persons 
of  80  eminent  quality  as  himself,  upon  whom 

'  every  one  had  their  eyes,  to  present  himself 
always  well-tempered  to  the  world;  but  that 
the  principal  thing  was  to  make  provision  for 
within  and  for  himself;  and  that  it  was  not 
well,  in  my  opinion,  to  order  his  business  so  as 
inwardly  lo  grate  himself,  which  I  was  afraid 
be  did  in  putting  on  and  outwardly  maintaining 
this  mask  and  appearance  of  calm.** 

A  roan  incorporates  anger  by  concealing  it, 
as  Diogenes  said  to  Demosthenes,  who,  for  fear 
of  being  seen  in  a  tavern,  witlidrew  himself 
into  it ;  **  The  more  you  retire  the  farther  you 
enter  in.**  *  I  would  rather  advise  that  a  man 
bbould  give  his  servant  a  box  of  the  ear  a  little 
un^seadonabiy  than  wreck  his  fancy  to  represent 
tiiis  grave  and  composed  countenance;  and 
liad  mther  discover  my  passions  than  hide  them 
at  my  own  expense :  tliey  grow  less  in  venting 
and  manifesting  themselves;  and  *tis  much 
better  their  point  should  act  witliout  than  be 
turned  against  ourselves  within:  Omnia  viiia 
in  aperto  leviora  sunt  s  el  tunc  pemiciosissima 
quum,  simulata  sanitaie,  subndunl.*  **A11 
vices  are  less  dangerous  when  open  to  be  seen, 
and  then  most  pernicious  when  they  lurk  under 
a  dissembled  good  temper." 

I  admonish  all  those  in  my  family  who 
Kales  to  be  Ob.  ***^®  authority  to  be  angry,  in 
wrved  in  tha  ^^®  ^^  place  to  manage  their 
diicovery  of  anger,  and  not  to  lavish  it  upon 
SSestiS**"*  ^^^y  occasion,  for  that  lessens 
the  effect:  rash  and  constant 
Molding  niDS  into  custom,  and  renders  itself 


;  vitrei. 

*  Laertttts.  in  viti. 


despised ;  what  you  lay  on  a  servant  for  a  theft 
is  not  felt,  because  it  is  the  same  he  has  seen 
VQU  a  hundred  times  employ  against  him  for 
having  ill  washed  a  glass,  or  set  a  stool  out  of 
place:  secondly,  that  tliey  are  not  angry  to 
no  purpose,  but  make  sure  that  their  reprehen- 
sions reach  him  with  whom  they  are  offended ; 
for  ordinarily  they  rail  and  bawl  before  he 
comes  into  their  presence,  and  continue  scolding 
an  age  afler  he  is  gone ; 

Et  secum  petut^s  amentia  certat : « 
"  .And  petulant  madness  with  itself  contends  :'* 

they  attack  his  shadow,  and  push  the  storm  in 
a  place  where  no  one  is  either  chastised  or  in- 
terested, but  in  the  clamour  of  their  voice.  I 
likewise  in  quarrels  condemn  those  who  huff 
and  vapour  without  an  enemy;  these  rhodo- 
montades  should  be  reserved *to  discharge  upon 
the  offending  party : 

Mugitus  veluti  cum  prima  in  pralia  taurus 
Tcrriflcos  ciet,  atque  iracci  in  cornua  tnntat, 
Arboris  obnixiis  trunco,  ventosque  iacesfsit 
Ictibus,  et  sparsa  ad  pugnaui  pruludil  araua.* 

"  So  doth  the  bull,  in  his  lov'd  female's  sight. 
Proudly  he  bellows,  and  preludes  the  flghl : 
He  tries  his  mighty  burns  against  a  true. 
And  meditates  his  absent  enemy : 
He  pushes  at  the  winds ;  he  digs  the  strand 
With  his  black  hoofs,  and  spurns  the  yellow  sand.'* 

When  I  am  angry,  my  anger  is  very  sharp,  but 
withal  verv  short,  and  as  private 
as  I  can ;  i  lose  myself,  indeed,  in  The  author's 
promptness  and  violence,  but  not  III5^*itUe  Sca- 
in  trouble,  so  that  I  throw  out  all  sionn. 
sorts  of  injurious  words  at  random, 
and  without  choice,  and  never  consider  perti- 
nently to  dart  my  language  where  I  think  it 
will  deepest  wound;  lor  I  commonly  make  use 
of  no  other  weapon  in  my  anger  than  my  tongue. 
My  servants  have  a  belter  bargain  of  mc  in 
great  occasions  than  in  little:  the  little  ones 
surprise  me;  and  the  mischief  on*t  is  that,  when 
you  are  once  over  the  precipice,  *tis  no  matter 
who  gave  you  the  push,  for  you  always  go  lo 
the  bottom ;  the  fall  urges,  moves,  and  makes 
haste  of  itself.  In  great  occasions  this  satisfies 
me,  that  they  are  so  just,  every  one  expects  a 
reasonable  indignation ;  and  then  I  glorify  my- 
self in  deceiving  their  expectation:  against 
these  I  fortity  and  prepare  myself;  they  disturb 
my  head,  and  threaten  to  transport  me  very  far, 
should  I  follow  them;  1  can  easily  contain  my- 
self from  entering  into  one  of  these  passions, 
and  am  strong  enough,  when  I  expect  them,  to 
repel  the^ir  vidence,  be  the  cause  never  so  great ; 
but  if  a  passion  once  prepossess  and  seize  me,  it 
carries  me  away,  be  it  for  never  so  small  a  mat- 
ter: I  bargain  thus  with  those  who  may  have 
to  contend  with  me :  **  When  you  see  me  first 
moved,  let  me  alone,  right  or  wrong:  1*11  do 
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the  same  fi>r  jou."  The  storm  is  only  be^t 
by  concurrence  of  angers,  which  easily  spring 
from  one  another,  and  are  not  born  together: 
let  every  one  have  his  own  way,  and  we  shall 
be  always  at  peace.  A  profitable  advice,  but 
hard  to  execute.  Sometimes,  also,  it  fidls  out 
that  I  put  on  a  seeming  anger,  fbr  the  better 
governing  of  my  house,  without  any  real  emo- 
tion. As  age  renders  my  humours  more  sharp, 
I  studv  to  oppose  them ;  and  will,  if  I  can,  ordef 
it  so  that,  fbr  the  future,  I  may  be  so  much  the 
less  peevish  and  hard  to  please,  as  I  have  more 
excuse  and  inclination  to  be  so,  although  I  have 
heretofore  been  reckoned  amongst  those  that 
have  tlie  greatest  patience. 

A  word  to  conclude  this  chapter.    Aristotle 
says' «« that  anger  sometunes  serves  for  arms  to 

virtue  and  valour."  'Tis  likely 
Whether  wrath  it  may  be  SO :  nevertheless,  they 
aoliMir  virtue  ^^^  contradict  him*  pleasantly 
aod  valour.        answer  that  'tis  a  weapon  of  novel 

use ;  for  we  move  all  other  arms, 
this  moves  us ;  our  hands  guide  it  not,  *tis  it  that 
guides  our  hands ;  it  holds  us,  we  hold  not  it 


CHAPTER   XXXII. 

DETKNCX  OF  BEKJECA  AN])  PLUTARCH. 

The  familiarity  I  have  bad  with  these  two 
authors,  and  the  assistance  they  have  lent  to 
my  age  and  to  my  book,  wholly  built  up  of 
what  I  have  taken  from  them,  oblige  me  to 
stand  up  for  their  honour. 

As  to  Seneca,  amongst  a  million  of  little 
pamphlets  that  those  of  the  so  called  reformed 
religion  disperse  abroad  for  the  defence  of  their 
cause,  and  which  sometimes  proceed  from  so 
good  a  hand  that  'tis  pity  his  pen  is  not  em- 
ployed in  a  better  subject,  I  have  formerlv  seen 
one  that,  to  complete  the  parallel  he  would  fain 
make  out  betwixt  the  government  of  our  late 
poor  King  Charles  the  Ninth  and  that  of  Nero, 
compares  the  late  Cardinal  of  Lorraine  with 
Seneca;  their  fortunes,  in  having  both  of  them 
been  prime  ministers  in  the  government  of  their 

Srinces,  and  their  manners,  conditions,  and 
eportments,  having  been  very  near  alike. 
Wherein,  in  my  opinion,  he  does  the  said  lord- 
cardinal  a  very  great  honour ;  for  though  X  am 
one  of  those  who  have  a  very  great  esteem  for 
his  wit,  eloquence,  and  zeal  to  religion  and  the 
service  of  his  king,  and  think  it  was  a  happiness 
for  the  age  wherein  so  new,  so  rare,  and  so 
necessary  a  person  to  the  public  lived,  to  have 
an  ecclesiastical  person,  of  so  high  birth  and  dig- 
nity, and  so  sufficient  and  capable  of  his  place ; 


1  EOUct,  iii.  & 

t  Seneca,  d*  ira,  i.  16. 

•Tacltui,  Jtnnala,  ziii.  11;  xiv.  53;  zv.  00.  Even  in 
Tacitus,  however,  there  are  terrible  impQlationi  against 
Seneca.  jtutmL  xiv.  7,  11.  See  also  the  eontroveraj  re- 
■pecUng  Seneca  between  La  Uarpe  and  Diderou 


yet,  to  confess  the  truth,  I  do  not  think  his 
capacity  by  many  degrees  near  to  the  other,  nor 
his  virtue  either  so  pure,  entire,  or  steady,  as 
that  of  Seneca. 

Now  the  book  whereof  I  speak,  to  bring 
about  its  design,  gives  a  very  injurious  descrip* 
tion  of  Seneca,  having  borrowed  his  reproaches 
from  Dion  the  historian,  whose  testimony  I  do 
not  at  all  believe :  for  brides  that  he  is  incon- 
sistent, after  having  called  Seneca  one  while 
very  wise,  and,  again,  a  mortal  enemy  to  Nero's 
vices,  in  making  htm  elsewhere  avaricious,  an 
usurer,  ambitious,  effeminate,  voluptuous,  and  a 
pretender  to  philosophy  under  false  coloars;  his 
virtue  manifests  itself  so  lively  and  vigorous  in 
his  writings,  and  his  vindication  is  so  clear  from 
any  of  these  imputations  of  riches  and  excessive 
expenditure,  that  I  cannot  believe  any  testimony 
to  the  contrary ;  and,  besides,  it  is  much  mora 
reasonable  to  believe  tlie  Roman  historians  in 
such  things,  than  Greeks  and  strangers ;  now, 
Tacitus  and  the  rest  speak  very  honourably  both 
of  his  life  and  death,^  and  represent  him  to  us  a 
very  excellent  and  virtuous  person  in  all  tilings ; 
and  I  will .  allege  no  other  reproach  against 
Dion*s  report  but  this,  which  I  cannot  avoid, 
namely,  that  he  jias  so  sickly  a  judgment  in  the 
Roman  affairs  that  he  dares  to  maintain  Julius 
Cssar*s  cause  against  Pompey,  and  that  of 
Antony  against  Cicera 

Let  us  come  to  Plutarch.  John  Bodin*  is  a 
good  author  of  our  time,  and  a  writer  of  much 
greater  judgment  than  the  rout  of  scribblers  of 
his  age,  and  deserves  to  be  carefully  read  and 
considered :  I  find  him,  though,  a  little  bold  in 
that  passage  of  his  method  of  history  where  he 
accuses  Plutarch  not  only  of  ignorance  (wherein 
I  would  let  him  alone,  fbr  that  is  not  in  *my 
line),  but  that  he  often  writes  thirigs  incredible 
and  absolutely  fabuUms:  these  are  bis  own 
worda  If  he  had  simply  said  things  otherwise 
than  they  are,  it  had  been  no  great  reproach ; 
for  what  we  have  not  seen  we  are  forced 
to  receive  from  other  hands,  and  take  upon 
trust ;  and  we  know  tliat  he,  on  purpose,  some- 
times variously  relates  the  same  story:  as  in 
the  judgment  of  the  three  best  captains  that 
ever  were,  given  by  Ilannibal;  'tis  one  way 
in  tlie  life  of  Flaminius,  and  another  way 
in  that  of  Pyrrhus.  But  to  charge  him  with 
having  taken  incredible  and  impossible  things 
fbr  current  pay,  is  to  accuse  the  most  judicious 
author  in  the  world  of  want  of  judgment  And 
this  is  his  example:  **As,"  says  he,  "when 
he  relates  that  a  Lacedaemonian  boy  suffered 
his  bowels  to  be  torn  out  by  a  fox-cub  he  had 
stolen,  and  kept  it  still  concealed  under  his 
robe  till  he  fell  down  dead,  rather  than  he  would 
discover  his  theft*' ^    I  hold,  in  the  first  place. 


4  A  celebrated  Jorieeonsult  of  Angera,  higbljr  comaoendei 
by  D'Aguesaeau.  His  Metkodu*  ad  faeiUm  kuUriurum 
eornMonem,  roflffnd  to  by  Montaigne,  was  pabUsbed  at 
Paris  in  156& 
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this  example  to  be  ill  chosen,  forasmuch  as  it 
is  very  hard  to  limit  the  power  of  the  faculties 
«f  the  soul,  where  we  have  greater  power  to 
limit  and  know  the  bodily  force ;  and,  therefore, 
if  J  had  been  he,  T  should  rather  have  chosen 
an  example  of  this  second  sort ;  of  which  there 
are  that  are  less  credible :  as,  amongst  others, 
that  which  he  relates  of  Pyrrhus,  '*that,  all 
wounded  as  he  was,  he  struck  one  of  his  ene- 
mies, who  was  armed  from  head  to  foot,  so 
?reat  a  blow  with  his  sword  that  he  clave  him 
down  from  his  crown  to  his  seat,  so  that  the 
body  was  divided  into  two  parts.*'  In  his  ex- 
ample, I  find  no  great  miracle,  nor  do  I  admit 
of  the  salvo  with  which  he  excuses  Plutarch, 
to  have  added  this  word,  as  *ti8  said,  to  suspend 
our  belief;  for  unless  it  be  in  tilings  received  by 
authority,  and  the  reverence  to  antiouity  or 
religion,  he  would  never  have  himself  admitted, 
or  enjoined  us  things  incredible  in  themselves 
fo  believe ;  and  that  this  word,  as  Uia  said^  is 
not  put  into  this  place  to  that  effect,  is  easy  to 
be  seen,  because  he  elsewhere  relates  to  us, 
upon  this  subject,  of  the  patience 
Sf.P^'iS^  «»<■  of  the  Lacedffimonian  children, 

Uie  Lacedvroo-  ,       ,  •     l*     ^• 

Bian  children,  examples  happenmg  m  his  time, 
more  unlikely  to  prevail  xvpon  our 
&ith:  as  what  Cicero'  has  testified  before 
bim,  as  having,  as  he  says,  been  at  the  place : 
that,  even  in  his  time,  there  were  children 
fonnd,  who,  ni  the  trial  of  patience  they  were 
put  to  before  the  altar  of  Diana,  suffered  them- 
Gelves  to  be  there  whipped  till  the  blood  ran 
down  all  over  their  bodies,  not  only  without 
crying  out,  but  without  so  much  as  a  groan, 
and  some  till  they  there  voluntarily  lost  their 
lives:  and  that  which  Plutarch,  also,  amongst 
a  hundred  other  witnesses,  relates  that,  at  a 
sacrifice,  a  burning  coal  bein^  fallen  into  the 
sleeve  of  a  Lacedemonian  boy,  as  he  was 
omsing,  he  suffered  his  whole  arm  to  be  burnt, 
till  the  smell  of  the  broiling  flesh  was  perceived 
by  the  assistants.*  There  was  nothing,  accord- 
ing to  their  custom,  wherein  their  reputation 
was  more  concerned,  nor  for  which  they  were  to 
undergo  more  blame  and  disfrrace,  than  in  being 
taken  in  theft  I  am  so  fully  satisfied  of  the 
greatness  of  that  people*s  courage  that  his 
story  docs  not  only  not  appear  to  me,  as  to 
Bodin,  incredible;  but  I  do  not  find  it  so 
much  as  rare  and  strange.  History  is  full  of  a 
thousand  more  cruel  and  rare  examples ;  it  is, 
indeed,  for  such  things,  a  miracle  altogether. 

Marcellinua,*  concerning  thef^,  reports,  that 

in  his  time  there  was  no  sort  of 

™J[2™J*    torments  which  could  compel  the 

Mypiiaoi.         Egyptians,  when  taken  in  the 

■  fiict,  though  a  people  very  much 

addicted  to  it,  so  much  as  to  tell  their  name. 

A  Spanish  peasant,  being  put  to  the  rack 


)  Tuc  Qm».  ii.  14 

<  Vtj.  Max.  ill.  at.  1,  attribatM  Uiis  eilbrt  of  endoranca 
to  a  MacadoaUn  boy,  aMiiUng  at  a  Mcrifice  oflbrod  by 


about    the   accomplices  of  the       „    ,   ^    - 
murder  of  the  Praetor  Lucius  Piso,       J^g^JanilL 
cried  out  in  the  height  of  the       peasant; 
torment,  ^  That  hie  friends  should 
not  leave  him,  but  look  on  in  all  aasurancop 
and  that  no  pain  had  power  to  force  from  him 
one  word  of  confession:"  which  was  all  they 
could  get  the  first  day.    The  next  day,  as  they 
were  leading  him  a  second  time  to  another 
trial,  strongly  disengaging  himself  from  the 
hands  of  his  guards,  he  furiously  ran  his  head 
against  a  wall,  and  beat  out  his  brains  !* 

Epicharis,  having  tired  and  glutted  the 
cruelty  of  Nero*s  satellites,  and  undergone  their 
fire,  their  beating,  and  their  engines,  a  whole 
day  together,  without  one  syllable  of  confeo- 
sion  of  her  conspiracy,  being  the  next  day 
brought  again  to  the  rack,  with  her  limn 
almost  torn  to  pieces,  conveying  the  lace  of 
her  robe  with  a  running  noose  over  one  of  the 
arms  of  her  chair,  and  suddenly  slipping  her 
head  into  it,  with  the  weight  of  her  own  body 
hanged  herself.*  Having  the  courage  to  die 
after  that  manner,  it  is  to  be  presumed  that 
she  purposely  lent  her  life  to  the  trial  of  her 
fortitude  the  day  before,  to  mock  the  tyrant, 
and  encourage  others  to  the  like  attempt 
against  him. 

And  whoever  will  enquire  of  our  soldiers  of 
the  experiences  they  have  had  in  our  civil  wars 
will  find  efiects  of  patience  and  endurance  in 
this  miserable  age  of  ours,  and  amongst  the 
soft  and  more  than  Egyptianly  efieminate  rab- 
ble, worthy  to  be  compared  with  those  we 
Inve  now  related  of  the  Spartan  virtue. 

I  know  there  have  been   simple  peasants 
amongst  us  who  have  endured      ^  -    ^  . 
the  soles  of  their  feet  to  be  broiled   ^t^^S 
upon  a  gridiron,  their  fincrers-  during  the 
ends  to  be  writhed  off  with 'the  Ji^^^JJ^Jj 
cock  of  a  pistol,  and  their  bleed-  time, 
ing  eyes  squeezed  out  of  their 
heads  by  the  force  of  a  cord  twistcMl  about  their 
brows,  before  they  would  so  much  as  consent 
to  ransom.    I  have  seen  one  left  stark-naked 
for  dead  in  a  ditch,  his  neck  black  and  swollen, 
with  a  halter  yet  about  it,  with  which  thejr 
had  dragged  him  all  night  at  a  horse's  tail, 
his  body  wounded  in  a  hundred  places  with 
stabs  of^  daggers  which  had  been  given  him, 
not  to  kill  him,  but  to  put  him  to  pain  and 
to  affright  him,  who    had  endured  all    this, 
and  even  to  being  rendered  speechless  and  in- 
sensible, resolved,  as  he  himself  told  me,  rather 
to  die  a  thousand  deaths  (as,  indeed,  as  to 
matter  of  suffering,  he  already  had  done)  before 
he  would  pay  a  pennv;  and  yet  he  was  one 
of  the  richest  husbandmen  of  all  the  country 
round.    How  many  have  been  seen  patiently 
to  suffer  themselves  to  be  burnt  and  roasted  for 
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opinions  taken  upon  trust  from  others,  and  by 
them  not  at  all  understood?  I 
nat?*"*^  have  known  a  hundred  and  a 

hundred  women,  for  Gascony  has 
a  certain  prerogative  for  obstinacy,  whom  you 
might  sooner  have  made  eat  fire  than  forsake 
an  opinion  they  had  conceived  in  auger;  they 
are  more  exasperated  by  blows  and  constraint; 
and  he  that  made  tlie  story  of  the  woman  who 
in  defiance  of  all  corrections,  threats,  and  bas- 
tinadoes, ceased  not  to  call  her  husband  lousy 
knave,  and  that  bein?  nlungod  over  head  and 
ears  in  water  yet  lifted  her  hands  above  her 
head  and  made  a  sign  of  cracking  lice,  feigned 
a  tale  of  which,  in  truth,  we  every  day  see  a 
manifest  image  in  the  obstinacy  of  women. 
And  obstinacy  is  the  sister  of  constancy,  at 
least  in  vigour  and  stability. 

We  are  not  to  iudge  what  is  possible,  and 
what  is  not,  according  to  what  is  credible  and 
incredible  to  our  apprehension,  as  I  have  said 
elsewhere:  and  it  is  a  great  fault,  and  yet  a 
iault  that  most  men  are  guilty  of  (which, 
nevertheless,  I  do  not  mention  with  any  reflec- 
tion upon  fiodin),  to  make  a  difficulty  of 
believinor  that  in  another  which  they  could  not, 
or  would  not,  do  themselvea  Every  one  thinks 
that  the  sovereign  stamp  of  human  nature  is 
imprinted  in  him,  and  that  from  it  all  others 
must  take  their  rule ;  and  that  all  proceedings 
which  are  not  like  his  are  feifrned  and  false. 
What  bestial  stupidity !  Is  anvthmg  of  another's 
actions  or  faculties  proposed  to  him  ?  The  first 
thing  he  calls  to  the  consultation  of  his  judg- 
ment is  his  own  example ;  and  as  matters  ^ 
with  him  so  they  mu£^  of  necessity,  do  with 
all  the  world  besidea  O  dangerous  and  in- 
tolerable folly !  For  my  part,  I  consider  some 
men  infinitely  beyond  me,  especially  amongst 
the  ancients ;  and,  though  I  clearly  discern  my 
inability  to  come  near  them  by  a  thousand 
paces,  I  do  not  forbear  to  keep  tiiem  in  sight, 
and  to  judge  of  what  elevates  them  so,  of  which 
I  also  perceive  some  seeds  in  myself;  as  I  also 
do  of  the  extreme  meanness  of  some  other 
minds,  which  I  neither  am  astonished  at  nor 
yet  disbelieve.  I  verjr  well  perceive  the  turns 
the  former  take  to  raise  themselves  to  such  a 
pitch,  and  admire  their  grandeur;  and  those 
flights  that  I  think  the  bravest  I  seek  to 
imitate;  and,  though  I  want  wing,  yet  my 
judj?raent  goes  eagerly  with  them. 

The  other  example  he  introduces,  "  of  things 
incredible  and  wholly  fabulous,'*  delivered  by 
Plutarch,  is  **  That  Agesilaus  was  fined  by  the 
Ephori  for  having  wholly  engrossed  tlie  hearts 
and  affections  of  the  citizens  to  himself  alone." 
I  do  not  see  what  sign  of  falsity  is  to  be  found 
here;  Plutarch  speaks  of  things  that  must 
-  needs  be  better  known  to  him  than  to  us ;  and 
it  was  no  new  thin?  in  Greece  to  see  men 
punished  and  exiled  for  this  very  thing    of 


.  >  The  ostraciim  lureyailfld  at  Athens,  and  was  a  sentence 
of  polittcaJ  baoisiimeni  for  ten  /ears.    FttatUm^  wbicJi 


being  too  acceptable  to  tlie  people ;  witness  the 
ostracism  and  pctaJtsm.^ 

There  is  yet  in  this  place  another  accaaation 
laid  against  Plutarch,  which  I  ™^.  ,^p, 
am  especially  affronted  at;  where  tiS!  i?"."' 
Bodin  says  that  he  has  faithfully  paraUei  of  the 
paralleled  the  Romans  and  tlie  ^^f'i^^l 
Greeks  amongst  themselves;  but  juat  in  the 
not  the  Romans  with  the  Greeks ;  pr«fcreDc«8  he 
witness,  says  he,  Demosthenes  *^^®' 
and  Cicero,  Cato  and  Aristides,  Sylla  and  Ly- 
sander,  Marcelius  and  Pelopidas,  Poropey  and 
Agesilaus ;  supposing  that  he  has  ^voured  the 
Greeks  in  givuig  them  so  unequal  companions. 
This  is  exactly  to  attack  what  in  Plutarch  is 
most  excellent,  and  most  to  be  commended; 
for  in  his  parallels  (which  is  tlie  most  admirable 
part  of  all  his  works,  and  with  which,  in  my 
opinion,  he  is  himself  the  most  pleased),  the 
fidelity  and  sincerity  of  his  judgments  equal 
their  depth  and  weight:  he  is  a  philosopher 
that  teaches  us  virtue.  Let  us  see  whether  we 
cannot  defend  him  from  this  reproach  of  fiilsity 
and  prevarication.  All  that  I  can  imagine 
could  ^ive  occasion  to  this  censure  is  the  great 
and  shining  lustre  of  the  Roman  names  which 
we  have  ever  before  us:  it  does  not  seem  likely 
to  us  that  Demosthenes  could  rival  the  glwy 
of  a  consul,  proconsul,  and  questor  of  that 
great  republic:  but,  to  consider  the  truth  of 
the  thing,  and  the  men  in  themselves,  which  is 
Plutarch's  chiefest  aim,  and  more  to  balance 
their  manners,  their  natures,  and  parts,  than 
their  fortunes,  I  think,  contrary  to  bodin,  that 
Cicero  and  the  elder  Cato  come  very  fiir  short 
of  the  men  with  whom  they  are  compared.  I 
should  sooner,  for  his  purpose,  have  chosen  the 
example  of  the  younger  Cato  compared  with 
Phocion;  for  in  this  couple  there  would  have 
been  a  more  likely  disparity  to  the  Roman's 
advantage.  As  to  Marcelius,  Sylla,  and  Pom- 
pey,  I  very  well  discern  that  their  exploits  of 
war  are  more  dazzling,  more  full  of  pomp  and 
glory,  than  those  of  the  Greeks  whom  Plutarch 
compares  witli  them :  but  the  bravest  and 
most  virtuous  actions,  no  more  in  war  than 
elsewhere,  are  not  always  the  most  renow^ned ; 
I  oflen  see  the  names  of  captains  objured  by 
the  splendour  of  other  names  of  less  desert ; 
witness  Labienus,  Ventidius,  Telesinus,  and 
several  others :  and  to  take  it  by  that,  were  I 
to  complain  on  tlie  behalf  of  the  Greeks,  could 
I  not  say  that  Camillus  was  much  less  com- 
parable to  Themistocles,  the  Gracchi  to  Ajps 
and  Cleomenes,  and  Numa  to  Lycurgusl  But 
'tis  folly  to  judge  of  things  that  have  so  many 
aspects  at  one  view. 

When  Plutarch  parallels  them,  he  does  not 
for  all  that  make  them  equal:  -Kdd 

who  could  more  learnedly  and  notmMuian 
conscientiously  have  marked  tlieir  equality  be- 
distinctions  1    Does  he  parallel    *w«n"w« 
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whom  be  com-  the  victories,  feats  of  btidb,  the 
pared  togeiiier.  power  of  the  armies  conducted  by 
Poixipey,  aod  his  triumphs,  with  those  of  Age- 
silaus?  ^I  do  not  believe,*'  says  he,  *'that 
Xenophon  himself,  if  he  were  now  living, 
though  he  was  allowed  to  write  whatever 
pleased  him  to  the  advantage  of  Agesilaus, 
would  dare  to  bring  them  into  comparison." 
Does  he  speak  of  paralleling  Lysander  to 
Sylla  1  *'  There  is,"  says  he,  '*  no  comparison, 
either  in  the  number  of  victories,  or  in  the 
hazard  of  battles;  for  Lysander  only  gained 
two  naval  engagements,  &c.*'  Assuredly,  this 
is  not  derogatory  from  the  Romans ;  in  having 
only  simply  named  them  with  the  Greeks,  he 
can  have  done  them  no  injury,  what  disparity 
soever  there  may  be  betwixt  them;  and  Plu- 
tarch does  not  entirely  oppose  them  to  one 
anotlier ;  there  is  no  preference  in  general ;  he 
only  compares  the  pieces  and  circumstances  one 
after  another,  and  gives  of  every  one  a  particu- 
lar and  separate  judgment  Wherefore,  if  any 
ooe  would  convict  him  of  partiality,  he  ought 
to  pick  out  some  one  of  those  particular  juug- 
ments ;  or  say,  in  general,  that  be  was  mitiitaken 
in  comparing  such  a  Greek  to  such  a  Roman, 
when  there  were  others  more  fit  and  nigher 
resemblin^r,  to  parallel  him  ta 


CHAPTER  XXXIII 

THX  8T0RT  OF  8PURINA. 

Philosopht  thinks  she  has  not  made  an  ill  use 
of  her  talent  when  she  has  given  the  sove- 
reignty of  the  soul,  and  the  authority  of  re- 
straining our  appetites  to  reason. 
Wbciher  the       Amongst  which,  they  who  judge 

amorous  appe-      *u   •  *r  •   i      * 

mes  are  the  ^^^^  there  are  none  more  violent 
most  violent.  than  those  which  spring  firom 
love  have  this  opinion,  a&>,  that 
they  seize  both  body  and  soul,  and  possess  the 
whole  man,  so  that  even  healtli  itself  depends 
upon  them,  and  medicine  is  sometimes  con- 
stmined  to  pimp  lor  them:  but  a  man  might 
also  say  on  the  contrary,  tliat  the  mixture  of 
tite  bod V  brings  an  abatement  and  weakening ; 
for  such  desires  are  subject  to  satiety,  and 
capable  of  material  remedies. 

Many,  being  determined  to  rid  their  soul 
from  the  continual  alarms  of  this  appetite,  have 
made  use  of  incision  and  amputation  of  the  re- 
belling members;  others  have  subdued  their 
furce  and  ardour  by  Uie  frequent  application  of 
cold  things,  as  snow  and  vinegar:  the  sack- 
cloths of  our  ancestors  were  for  this  purpose, 
which  is  a  cloth  woven  of  horses*-hair,  of 
which  some  of  them  made  shirts,  and  others 
girdles  to  torture  and  correct  their  reins. 

A  prince,  not  long  ago,  told  me  that,  in  his 


>  Laertim.  la  ettA. 


youth,  upon  a  solemn  festival  in  the  court  of 
king  Francis  the  First,  where  every  body  was 
very  finely  dressed,  he  took  a  fiincy  to  put  on 
his  father  s  hair  shirt,  which  was  still  kept  in 
the  house ;  but  how  great  soever  his  devotion 
was,  he  had  not  patience  to  wear  it  till  night, 
and  was  ill  from  it  a  loxig  tune  after;  adding 
withal,  that  he  did  not  think  there  could  be  any 
youthful  heat  so  fierce  that  the  use  of  this 
recipe  would  not  mortify ;  and  yet  perhaps  he 
never  essayed  the  most  violent;  for  experience 
shows  us  that  such  emotions  are  often  found 
under  rude  and  slovenly  clothes,  and  that  a 
hair  shirt  does  not  always  render  those  chaste 
that  wear  it 

Xenocrates  proceeded  with  greater  severity 
in  this  affair;  for  his  disciples,  to  make  trial  of 
his  continency,  having  slipped  Lais,  tliat  beau- 
tiful and  famous  courtezan,  into  his  bed  quite 
naked,  excepting  the  arms  of  her  beauty  and 
her  wanton  allurements,  her  philters,  finding^ 
that,  in  spite  of  his  reason  and  philosophical 
rules,  his  unruly  flesh  began  to  mutiny,  he 
caused  those  members  of  his  to  be  burned 
that  he  found  consenting  to  this  rebellion.' 
Whereas  the  passions  which  wholly  reside  in 
the  soul,  as  ambition,  avarice,  and  the  rest,  find 
the  reason  much  more  to  do,  because  it  cannot 
there  be  relieved  but  by  its  own  means ;  neither 
are  those  appetites  cf^pable  of  satiety,  but  grow 
sharper  and  increase  by  fruition. 

The  sole  example  of  Julius  Cesar  may  suffice 
to  demonstrate  to  us  the  disparity 
ofthose  appetites;  for  never  was  ^ZTur^tThitt 
man  more  addicted  to  amorous  ambition  ia 
delights  than  he.  Of  which  the  {«»^«^ '»  ^ 
delicate  care  he  had  of  his  person,  |o{!^. 
to  that  degree  of  efiTeminacy  as  to 
make  use  of  the  most  lascivious  noeans  to  that 
end  then  practised,  as  to  have  the  hairs  of  his 
whole  boay  plucked  off,  and  to  be  larded  all 
over  with  periumes  with  the  extremest  nicety, 
is  one  testimony  ;>  and  he  was  a  beautiful  per- 
son in  himself,  of  a  fair  complexion,  tall  and 
sprightly,  full  faced,  with  quick  hazel  eyes,  if 
we  may  believe  Suetonius;  for  the  statues  that 
we  see  at  Rome  do  not  in  all  pomts  answer  this 
description.  Besides  his  wives,  whom  he  four 
times  changed,  without  reckoning  the  amours 
of  his  childhood  with  Nicomedes,  king  of  Bi- 
thynia,  he  had  the  maidenhead  of  the  renowned 
Cleopatra,  queen  of  Egypt ;  witness  the  little 
Cttssario^hat  he  had  by  her:*  he  also  made 
love  to  Eunoe,  queen  of  Mauritania,^  and  at 
Rome  to  Posthumia,  the  wife  of  Servius  Sul- 
pittus;  to  Lollia,  the  wife  of  Gabinius;  to 
TertuUa,  the  wife  of  Crassus;  and  even  to 
Mutia,  wife  to  the  great  Pompey :  which  was 
the  reason,  the  Roman  historians  say,  that  she 
was  repudiated  by  her  husband,  which  Plutarch 
confesses  to  be  more  than  he  knew ;  and  the 
Curios,  fiither  and  son,  afterwards  reproached 
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Pompey,  when  he  married  Cesar^s  daughter, 
that  he  had  made  himself  6QD>in-Iaw  to  a  man 
who  had  made  him  a  cuckold ;  and  one  that  he 
himself  was  wont  to  call  iEgiathus :  besides  all 
these  he  entertained  Servilta,  Cato*8  sister,  and 
mother  to  Marcus  Brutus,  whence,  every  one 
believes,  proceeded  the  great  ajSection  he 
had  to  Brutus,  by  reason  that  he  was  bom  at  a 
time  when  it  was  likely  he  might  be  his  son.  So 
that  I  have  reason,  methinks  to  take  him  for  a 
man  extremely  given  to  this  debauch,  and  of  a 
very  amorotis  constitution :  *  but  the  other  pas- 
sion of  ambition,  with  which  he  was  exceedingly 
infected^  arising  in  him  to  contend  with  it,  it 
was  soon  compelled  to  give  way. 

And  here  calling  to  mind  Maihomet,  who  won 
Constantinople,  and  finally  exterminated  the 
Grecian  name,  I  do  not  know  where  these  two 
passions  were  so  evenly  balanced ;  equally  an 
indefatigable  lecher  and  soldier:  but  where 
they  both  meet  in  his  life,  and  jostle  one 
another,  the  quarrelling  ardour  always  gets  the 
better  of  the  amorous  passion ;  and  this,  though 
it  was  out  of  its  natural  season,  never  regained 
an  absolute  sovereignty  over  the  other  till  he 
was  arrived  at  an  extreme  old  age,  and  unable 
to  undergo  the  fatigues  of  war. 

What  is  relate^  for  a  contrary  example,  of 
LadislauB,  king  of  Naples,  is  very 
Atnpte  pro  "n'f    remarkable ;  who  bemg  a  great 
love  to  be  captain,  valiant,  and  ambitious, 

JSbXiJ***"  proposed  to  himself,  for  the  prin- 
cipal end  of  his  ambition,  the 
execution  of  his  pleasure,  and  the  enjoyment  of 
some  rare  beauty.  His  death  was  of  a  piece : 
for  having  by  a  close  and  tedious  siege,  re- 
duced the  city  of  Florence  to  so  great  distress 
that  the  inhabitants  were  compelled  to  capitu- 
late about  surrender,  he  was  content  to  let  them 
alone,  provided  they  would  deliver  up  to  him  a 
virgin  of  excelling  beauty  he  had  heard  of  in 
their  city :  they  were  forced  to  yield  to  it,  and 
by  a  privato  injury  to  divert  the  public  ruin. 
She  was  the  daughter  of  a  famous  physician  of 
his  time,  who,  nnding  himself  involved  in  so 
foul  a  necessity,  resolved  upon  a  high  attempt 
As  every  one  was  laying  a  hand  to  trick  up  his 
daughter,  and  to  adorn  her  with  ornaments  and 
iewels,  to  render  her  more  agreeable  to  this  new 
lover,  he  also  gave  her  a  handkerchief  most 
richly  wrought,  and  of  an  exquisite  perfume, 
which  she  was  to  make  use  of  at  their  first 
approaches,  an  implement  they  never  go  with- 
out in  those  parts :  this  handkerchief,  poisoned 
with  his  utmost  art,  coming  to  be  rubbed  be- 
tween the  chafed  flesh  and  open  pores,  both  of 
the  one  and  the  other,  so  suddenly  infused  the 
poison,  that  immediately  converting  their  waitn 


into  a  cold  sweat,  they  presently  died  in  one 
another's  arms.' 

But  I  return  to  Ceesar.  His  pleasures  never 
made  him  steal  one  minute  of  an  hour,  nor  step 
one  step  aside,  from  occasions  negnr's  cha 
that  might  conduce  any  way  to  racter.* 
his  advancement:  that  passion 
was  so  sovereign  in  him  over  all  the  rest,  and 
with  80  absolute  an  authority  possessed  his  soul, 
that  it  guided  him  at  pleasure.  In  truth,  this 
troubles  me,  when,  as  to  every  thing  else,  I 
consider  the  greatness  of  this  man,  and  the 
wonderful  parts  wherewith  he  was  endued, 
learned  to  that  degree  in  all  sorts  of  knowledge, 
that  there  is  hardly  any  one  science  of  which 
he  has  not  written  :•  he  was  so  great  an  orator, 
that  many  have  preferred  his  eloquence  to  that 
of  Cicero;  and  he,  1  conceive,  did  not  think 
himself  inferior  to  him  in  that  particular,  for  his 
two  Anti-Catos  were  chiefly  written  to  counter- 
balance the  elocution  that  Cicero  had  expended 
in  his  Cato.  As  to  the  rest,  was  ever  soul  eo 
vigilant,  so  active,  and  so  patient  of  labour  as 
his?  and  doubtless  it  was  embellished  with 
many  rare  seeds  of  virtue,  innate,  natural,  and 
not  put  on.  He  was  singularly  sober,  and  so 
fiir  from  being  delicate  in  his  diet,  that  Oppius 
relates,^  that  naving  one  day  at  table  medicinal 
instead  of  common  oil  set  before  him  ,in  some 
sauce,  he  ate  heartily  of  it  that  he  might  not 
put  his  entertainer  out  of  countenance;  another 
time  he  caused  his  baker  to  be  whipped  for 
serving  him  with  a  finer  than  ordinary  sort  of 
bread.  Cato  himself  used  to  say  of  him  that 
he  was  the  first  sober  man  that  ever  made  it  his 
business  to  ruin  his  country.  And  as  to  the 
same  Cato  calling  him  one  day  drunkard,  it  fell 
out  thus :  being  both  of  them  one  day  in  the 
senate,  at  a  time  when  Catiline*s  conspiracy 
was  in  question,  of  which  Cesar  was  suspected, 
one  came  and  brought  him  a  letter  sealed  up : 
Cato  believing  that  it  was  something  the  con- 
spirators ^ve  him  notice  of,  called  to  him  to 
deliver  it  into  his  hand  ;  which  Ceesar  was  con- 
strained to  do  to  avoid  further  suspicion:  it 
was,  by  chance,  a  love-letter  that  Servilia, 
Cato*s  sister,  had  written  to  him ;  which  Cato 
having  read,  he  threw  it  back  to  him,  saying, 
"There,  drunkard."  This,  I  say,  was  rather 
a  word  of  disdain  and  anger  tlian  an  express 
reproach  of  this  vice ;  as  we  often  rate  those 
that  anger  us  with  the  first  injurious  words  that 
come  into  our  mouths,  though  nothing  due  to 
those  we  are  offended  at:  to  which  mny  be 
added,  that  the  vice  which  Cato  cast  in  his  dish 
is  wonderfully  near  a-kin  to  that  wherein  he 
had  trapped  Ciesar;  for  Bacchus  and  V^enns, 
according  to  the  proverb,  do  very  willingly 


1  When  he  entered  Rome  on  hie  Uiumphal  car,  the  eol- 
dien  cried— 

'*  Urbani,  eervate  uzores:  nwchum  calvum  addodmua." 
—Suetonius,  in  vitd. 

a  Colenuccio,  HisL  Jfutp.  v.,  who  throws  a  doubt  over 
the  story. 

*  Suetonina,  in  his  Ltfe  qf  Cssor,  speaks  of  his  works  in 


grammar,  eloquence,  history ;  his  letters  to  the  Senate,  to 
Cicero,  to  his  Aiends ;  h\9  prienis ;  a  tragedy  called  (RJifvs; 
a  eollection  or  apothegms,  whirh  Auguntus  probibttt^the 
publication  of.  There  has  also  been  attributed  to  him  a 
work  Upon  Augun.  and  a  Coamegraphy. 

*  Apud  Suetonius.    The  various  illustratioDa  of  Gssar 
whico  follow  arc  taken  from  the  same  author. 
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agree ;  but  with  me  Venus  is  most  sprightly 
when  I  am  most  sober. 

The  examples  of  his  sweetness  and  clemency 
to  those  by  whom  he  had  been  ofiended  are  in- 
finite ;  I  mean  besides  those  he  gave  during  the 
time  of  the  civil  wars,  which,  as  plainly  enough 
appears  by  his  writings,  he  practised  to  caiole 
his  enemies,  and  to  make  them  less  afraid  of  his 
future  dominion  and  victory.  But  I  must  also 
say  that  if  these  examples  are  not  sufficient 
proofs  of  his  natural  mildness,  they  at  least  ma- 
nifest a  marvellous  confidence  and  grandeur  of 
courage  in  this  person.  He  has  often  been 
known  to  dismiss  whole  armies,  after  having 
overcome  them,  to  his  enemies,  without  deigning 
so  much  as  to  bind  them  by  oath,  either  to 
favour  him,  or  even  not  to  bear  arms  against 
him.  He  has  three  or  four  times  taken  some  of 
Pompey^s  captains  prisoners,  and  as  often  set 
them  at  liberty.  Pompey  declared  all  those  to 
be  bis  enemies  who  did  not  follow  him  to  the 
war;  Caesar  proclaimed  all  those  to  be  his 
friends  who  sat  still  and  did  not  actually  take 
arms  against  him.  To  such  captains  of  his  ps 
ran  away  from  him  to  go  over  to  the  other  side, 
be  sent  moreover  their  arm?,  horses,  and  equip- 
age. The.  cities  he  had  taken  by  force  he  left 
at  full  liberty  to  take  which  side  they  pleased, 
mipoeing  no  other  garrison  upon  them  but  the 
memory  of  his  generosity  and  clemency.  He 
gave  strict  and  express  charge,  the  day  of  his 
great  battle  of  Pbarsalia,  that,  without  the 
utmost  necessity,  no  one  should  lay  a  hand 
upon  the  citizens  oi  Rome.  These,  in  my 
opinion,  were  very  hazardous  proceedings,  and 
'tis  no  wooder  if  those  in  our  civil  war,  who, 
like  him,  light  against  the  ancient  state  of  their 
country,  do  not  follow  his  example;  they  are 
extraordinary  means,  which  only  belong  to 
Caesar's  fortune  and  his  admirable  foresight  in 
the  conduct  of  afikirs.  When  I  consider  the 
incomparable  ^andeur  of  his  soul,  I  excuse 
victory  that  it  could  not  disengage  itself 
from  him,  even  in  so  unjust  and  so  wicked  a 
cause. 

To  return  to  his  clemency :  we  have  many 
excellent  examples  in  the  time  of  his  government, 
when  all  things  being  reduced  to  his  power,  he 
bad  no  more  need  to  dissemble.  Gains  Mem- 
mi  us  had  written  very  severe  orations  against  him, 
which  he  had  as  siiarply  answered :  yet  he  did 
not  soon  after  forbear  to  use  his  interest  to  make 
him  consul.  Cains  Calvus,  who  had  composed 
several  injurious  epigrams  against  him,  having 
employed  m^ny  of  his  friends  to  mediate  a  re- 
conciliation with  him,  Ciesar  voluntarily  per- 
suaded himself  to  write  first  to  him.  And  our 
good  Catullus,  who  had  so  rudely  ruffled  him 
under  the  name  of  Mamurra,  coming  to  make 
his  excuses  to  him,  he  made  lum  the  same  day 
sit  at  his  table.  Having  intelligence  of  some 
who  spoke  ill  of  him,  lie  did  no  more  but  only 
in  a  public  oration  declare  that  he  had  notice  of 
it.  He  feared  his  enemies  still  less  than  he 
hatod  them :  some  conspiracies  and  cabals  that 


were  made  against  his  life  being  discovered  to 
him,  he  satisfied  himself  in  publishing,  by  pro- 
clamation, that  they  were  known  to  him,  with- 
out further  prosecuting  the  conspirators.  As 
to  the  respect  he  had  to  his  friends,  Caius 
Oppius,  hem?  with  him  upon  a  journey,  and 
finding  himself  ill,  he  gave  him  up  tlie  only  room 
he  had  for  himself,  and  lay  all  night  upon  the 
hard  ground  in  the  open  air.  As  to  what  con- 
cerns his  justice :  he  put  a  beloved  servant  of 
his  to  death  for  lying  with  a  noble  Romanes 
wife,  though  there  was  no  complaint  made. 
Never  had  man  more  moderation  in  his  vie- 
tory,  nor  more  resolution  in  his  adverse 
fortune. 

But  all  these  ^ood  inclinations  were  stifled 
and  spoiled  by  his  furious  ambi-  ^^^^^  ruined 
tion,  by  which  he  sufibred  himself  ^y  ambition, 
to  be  so  transported  and  misled 
that  a  man  may  easily  maintain  that  that  pe3- 
sion  guided  the  rudder  of  all  his  actions :  of  a 
liberal  man,  it  made  him  a  public  thief  to  sup- 
ply his  bounty  and  profusion,  and  made  him 
utter  this  vile  and  unjust  saying,  •*That  if  the 
most  wicked  and  profligate  persons  in  the  world 
had  been  feithful  in  serving  him  towards  his 
advancement,  he  would  cherish  and  prefer  them 
to  the  utmost  of  his  power,  as  much  as  the  best 
of  men."  It  intoxicated  him  with  so  excessive 
a  vanity  that  he  dared  to  boast,  in  the  presence 
of  his  fellow-citizens,  <«That  he  had  made  the 
great  commonwealth  of  Rome  a  name  without 
form,  and  without  body;"  and  to  say  "that  his 
answers  for  the  future  should  stand  for  laws;** 
and  also  to  receive  the  body  of  the  senate  com- 
ing towards  him,  sitting;  to  sufibr  himself  to  be 
adored,  and  to  have  divine  honours  paid  to  him 
in  his  own  presence.  In  fine :  this  sole  vice,  in 
my  opinion,  spoiled  in  him  the  most  rich  and 
beautiful  nature  that  ever  was;  and  has  ren* 
dered  his  name  abominable  to  all  good  men,  in 
that  he  would  erect  his  glory  upon  the  ruins  of 
his  country,  and  the  subversion  of  the  ereatest 
and  most  flourishing  republic  the  world  shall 
ever  see.  There  might,  on  the  contrary,  be 
many  examples  produced  of  great  men  whom 
pleasure  has  made  to  neglect  the  conduct  of 
their  afi&irs,  as  Mark  Antony  and  others;  but 
where  love  and  ambition  should  be  in  equal 
balance,  and  come  to  jostle  with  equal  forces, 
I  make  no  doubt  but  tlie  last  would  win  the 
prize. 

But  to  return  to  my  subject  Tis  much  to 
bridle  our  appetites  by  the  discourse  of  reason, 
or  by  violence  to  contain  our  members  within 
their  duty ;  but  to  lash  ourselves  to  our  neigh- 
bour's interest,  and  not  only  to  divest  ourselves 
of  the  charmin?  passion  that  tickles  us,  of  the 
pleasure  we  feel  in  being  agreeable  to  others, 
and  courted  and  beloved  of  every  one ;  but  also 
to  conceive  a  hatred  against  the  graces  that 
produce  that  efllect,  and  to  condemn  our  beauty 
because  it  enflames  others,  of  this,  I  confen, 
I  have  met  with  few  examples;  this  is  one. 
Spurina,  a  young  man  of  Tuscany, 
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Qaalia  gemma  micat,  fiilvum  que  dividit  anrum, 
Aut  collo  decuf,  aut  capiti;  vei  quale  per  arteiu 
IiicluBuni  biixo,  aut  Ericia  terebiutbo, 
Lucct  ebur,i 

"  As  shines  a  gem  in  yellow  {rold  enchased, 
On  neck  or  head,  for  decoration  placed; 
Or  iv'ry.  which  by  art  doth  luatre  get, 
Amidat  a  circle  of  Erician  jet/' 

being  eodowed  with  a  singular  beauty,  and  bo 
excedsive  that  the  chastest  eyes  could  not 
chastely  behold  its  rays;  not  contenting  him- 
self with  leaving  so  much  flame  and  fever  as  he 
every  where  kindled  without  relief,  entered  into 
a  furious  spite  against  himself,  and  those  jfreat 
endowments  nature  had  so  liberally  conferred 
upon  him;  as  if  a  man  were  responsible  to  him- 
self for  the  faults  of  others;  and  purposely 
slashed  and  disfigured,  with  many  wounds  and 
scars,  the  perfect  symmetry  and  proportion  that 
nature  had  so  curiously  imprinted  in  his  &ce. 

To  give  my  opinion,  I  more  admire  at,  than 
honour,  such  actions ;  such  excesses  are  enemies 
to  my  rules.  The  design  was  conscientious  and 
ffood,  but  certainly  a  little  defective  in  pru- 
aence.  What  if  his  deformity  served  afterwards 
to  make  others  guilty  of  the  sin  of  hatred,  or 
contempt,  or  of  envy,  at  the  glory  of  so  com- 
mendable an  action,  or  of  calumny,  interpreting 
this  humour  a  mad  ambition?  Is  there  any 
form  whence  vice  cannot,  if  it  will,  extract 
occasion  to  exercise  itself,  one  way  or  other?  It 
bad  been  more  just,  and  also  more  noble,  to 
have  made  of  these  gifts  of  God  a  subject  of 
regular  and  exempUry  virtue. 

They  who  retire  themselves  from  the  common 
Tiwy  who  ae-  offices,  from  that  infinite  number 
crate  them-        of  rules,  tiresome  in  many  wajrs, 

SmSni^/SiJl!^  that  fetter  a  man  of  exact  con- 
common  omces     ,     ^   •       •   •!  i-i« 
of  society  have  duct  m  Civil  life,  are  m  my  opi- 
^  beat  bar.       nion  very  discreet,  what  sharp- 
^'^'  ness  of  constraint  soever  they 

impose  upon  themselves  in  so  doin^.  'Tis  in 
some  sort  a  kind  of  dying  to  avoid  the  pain 
of  living  well.  But  though  these  may  be  enti- 
tled to  credit  in  other  respects,  to  that  of  con- 
quering difficulty  I  do  not  think  they  are ;  the 
real  difficulty  is  in  keeping  one^s-self  upright 
amidst  the  waves  of  the  world,  truly  and  exactly 
performing  all  the  parts  of  one's  duty.  It  is 
peradventure  more  easy  to  do  without  the  other 
sex,  altogether,  than,  having  the  enjoyment  of 
a  wife,  to  keep  oneVself  entirely  to  that  one 
woman.  Sheer  poverty  is  for  the  most  part  'a 
far  less  anxious  and  discomforting  state  than  a 
middling  fortune ;  to  use  the  go«ls  of  life  ra- 
tionally is  much  more  dilHcult  than  entirely  to 
do  without  them;  moderation  is  a  virtue  that 
calls  for  a  vast  deal  more  effort  to  exercise  it 
than  suffering.  The  well-living  of  the  younger 
Scipio  has  a  thousand  shapes;  that  of  Diogenes 
but  one ;'  this  as  much  excels  ordinary  lives  in 
simplicity  as  exquisite  and  accomplished  lives 
excel  it  in  utility  and  force.     > 


CHAPTER  XXXIV. 

OBSERVATION   ON  THE  MODE  OF  CARRYING  OK 
WAR  ACCORDING  TO   JULIUS   CJESAR. 


Ti8  said  of  many  great  leaders,  that  they  have 
had  certain  books  in  particular  . 

esteem,  as  Alexander  the  Great,  nien*tarie»T 
Homer ;  Scipio  Africanus,  Xeno-  proper  icMon 
phon ;  Marcus  Brutus,  Poly  bins ;  ^'^'JIT''^  «* 
Charles  the  Fifth,  Philip  de  Co-  °  ' 
mines ;  and  *tis  said  that,  in  our  tiroes,  Machi- 
avel  is  elsewhere  in  repute.  But  the  late 
Marshal  Strnzzi,  who  took  Cesar  for  his  man, 
doubtless  made  the  best  choice ;  for  that  book 
ought  to  be  the  breviary  of  every  great  soldier, 
as  being  the  true  and  sovereign  pattern  of  the 
military  art;  and,  moreover,  Crod  knows  with 
what  grace  and  beauty  he  has  embellished  that 
rich  matter  with  so  pure,  delicate,  and  perfect 
expression,  that,  in  my  opinion,  there  are  no 
writings  in  the  world  comparable  to  his,  as  to 
that 

I  will  set  down  some  rare  and  peculiar  pas* 
sa^s  of  his  wars  that  remain  in  my  memory. 

His  army  being  in  some  consternation  upon 
the  rumour  that  was  spread  of  the  great  forces 
that  King  Juba  was  leading  against  him,  instead 
of  abating  the  notion  which  his  soldiers  had 
conceived  at  the  news,  and  of  lessening  the 
forces  of  the  enemy,  having  called  them  all  to- 
gether to  encourage  and, re-assure  them,  he  took 
a  quite  contrary  way  to  what  we  are  used  to 
do,  for  he  told  them  that  tliey  needed  no  more 
to  trouble  themselves  with  inquiring  after  the 
enemy's  forces,  for  that  he  was  certainly  in- 
formed thereof;  and  then  told  them  of  a  number 
much  surpassing  the  truth,  and  the  report  that 
was  rumoured  in  his  army;'  following  the  ad- 
vice of  Xenophon ;  forasmuch  as  the  imposture 
is  not  of  so  great  importance  to  find  an  enemy 
weaker  than  we  expected,  as  to  find  him 
really  strong,  after  having  been  made  to  believe 
that  he  was  weak. 

It  was  also  his  use  to  accustom  his  soldiers 
simply  to  obey,  without  taking 
upon  them  to  control,  or  so  much    ''J'c^Jf^*®"** 
as  to  speak  of  their  captain's  de-    widiera.' ' 
signs,  which  he  never  communi- 
cated to  them  but  upon  the  point  of  execution ; 
;  and  took  a  delight,  if  they  discovered  anything 
of  what  he  intended,  immediately  to  change  his 
orders,  to  deceive  them;  and  to  that  purpose 
would  often,  when  he  had  assigned  his  quarters 
in  a  place,  pass  forward  and  lengthen  bis  day's 
march,  especially  if  it  was  foul  weather. 

The  Swiss,  in  the  beginning  of  his  wars  in 
-Gaul,  having  sent  to  him  to  demand  a  free 
'passage  over  the  Roman-  territories,  though 
resolved  to  hinder  them  by  force,  he  neverthe- 


1  JEnrid,  X.  134. 

s  Valerius  Max.  iv.  5,  ext.  1. 


s  Suetonius,  in  viU, 
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lefifl  spoke  kindly  to  the  mesBengeni,  and  took 
some  days*  respite  to  return  an  answer,  to  make 
use  of  that  time  for  calling  his  army  together. 
These  poor  people  did  not  know  how  good  a 
husband  he  was  of  his  time ;  for  he  often  re- 
peated, that  it  is  the  best  part  of  a  captain  to 
icoow  how  to  make  use  of  occasions,  and  his 
diligence  in  his  exploits  are  in  truth  nnparal- 
lel^  and  incredible. 

If  he  was  not  very  conscientious  in  taking 
advantage  of  an  enemy  under  colour  of  a  treaty 
of  agreement,  he  was  as  little  in  this,  that  he 
reauired  no  other  virtue  in  a  soldier,  but  valour 
odI^,  and  seldom  punished  any  other  faults  but 
mutiny  and  disobedience.  He  would  often, 
after  his  victories,  turn  them  loose  to  all  sorts 
of  licence,  dispensing  them,  for  some  time,  from 
the  rules  of  military  discipline  withal,  for  he 
bad  eoldiers  so  well  trained  up  that,  powdered 
and  perfumed,  they  would  run  furiously  to  the 
fight  In  truth,  he  loved  to  have  them  richlv 
armed,  and  made  them  wear  engraved,  gilded, 
and  damasked  armour,  to  the  end  that  the  care 
of  saving  this  might  engage  them  to  a  more 
obstinate  defence.  Speaking  to  them,  he  called 
them  by  the  name  of^  fellow-soldiers,  which  we 
yet  use;  which  his  successor,  Augustus,  re- 
ibnned,  eopposing  he  had  only  done  it  upon 
necessity,  uad  to  cajole  those  who  only  followed 
him  as  volunteers; 

RlM>iii  mihi  CiM&r  in  undis 
Dax  ent :  hie  locius ;  facinui  quos  inquinal,  cquat ;  i 

"Great  Coaar,  who  roy  general  did  appear 
Upon  the  banks  of  Rhine,  *s  my  fellow  h«re: 
For  wiekedneaa  whom  it  once  hold  does  take, 
Ail  men  whom  it  defllea  does  equal  make ;" 

bat  that  this  fashion  was  too  mean  and  low  for 
the  dignity  of  an  emperor  and  general  of  an 
army ;  and  therefore  brought  up  the  custom  of 
calling  them  soldiers  only. 

With  this  courtesy  Cfiesar  mixed  great  seve- 
rity to  keep  them  m  awe:  the  ninth  legion 
having  mutinied  near  Placentia,  he  ignomini- 
!  ouiily  cashiered  them,  though  Pompey  was  then 
yet  on  foot,  and  received  them  not  again  to 
grace  till  after  many  supplications.  He  quieted 
Uiem  more  by  authority  and  boldness  than  by 
gentle  ways. 

in  that  place  where  he  speaks  of  his  passage 
over  the  Rhine  towards  Germany,  he  says  that, 
thinking  itunvvorthyofthe  honour  of  the  Roman 
people  to  waft  over  his  army  in  vessels,  he  built 
a  bridge,  that  tiiey  might  pass  over  dry-foot. 
Tbere  it  was  that  he  built  that  wonderful  bridge, 
of  wbxh  he  gives  a  particular  description ;  for 
he  nowhere  so  willingly  insists  upon  his  own 
actions  as  in  representing  to  us  the  subtlety  of 
his  inventions  in  such  kind  of  things. 

I  have  also  observed  this,  that  he  set  a  great 
\alae  upon  his  exhortations  to  the  soldiers  t^fore 
the  fight :  for  where  he  should  show  that  he  was 
either  surprised  or  hurried,  he  always  brings 
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in  this,  that  he  had  not  so  much  as  leisure  to 
harangue  his  army.  Before  that  _  . 
great  battle  with  those  of  Tour-  f„"tu5errbe. 
nay,  "Cassar,**  he  says,*  "having  fcre  a  battle  of 
given  orders  for  every  thing  else,  JJ^^^J,'  *«"!»"• 
presently  ran  where  fortune  car- 
ried him,  to  encourage  his  people,  and  meet- 
ing with  the  tenth  legion,  had  no  time  to 
say  any  thing  to  them  but  this,  that  they 
should  rememoer  their  wonted  valour;  not  be 
astonished,  but  bravely  sustain  the  enemyV 
encounter;  and  the  enemy  being  already  ap- 
proached within  a  dart*s  cast,  he  gave  the 
signal  of  battle;  and  going  suddenly  tlience 
elsewhere  to  encourage  others,  he  found  that 
they  were  already  engaged."  His  tongue  has 
indeed  done  him  notable  service  upon  several 
occasions;  and  his  military  eloquence  was  in 
his  own  time  so  highly  reputed  that  many  of 
his  army  writ  down  his  harangues  as  he  spoke 
them,  by  which  means  there  were  volumes  of 
them  collected,  that  continued  a  long  time  after 
him.  He  had  so  particular  a  grace  in  speaking^ 
that  they  who  were  familiarly  acquainted  with 
him,  and  Augustus  amongst  others,  hearing 
those  orations  read,  could  distinguish  even  to 
the  phrases  and  words  that  were  not  his. 

The  first  time  that  he  went  out  of  Rome  with 
any  public  command,  he  arrived  in  eight  days 
at  the  river  Rhone,  having  with  him  in  his 
coach  a  secretary  or  two  before  him,  who  were 
continually  writing,  and  him  that  carried  his 
sword  behind  him.  And  certainly,  though  a 
man  did  nothing  bat  travel  on,  he  could  hardly 
have  arrived  at  that  promptitude  with  which, 
having  been  evervwhere  victo- 
rious, he  left  Giaul,  and  follow-  Somptnesa  in 
ing  Pompey  to  Brundusium,  in  hise^teditions. 
eighteen  days*  time  he  subdued 
all  Italy,  returned  from  Brundusium  to  Rome, 
and  from  Rome  went  through  the  very  heart  of 
Spain,  undergoing  extreme  difficulties  in  the 
war  against  Afranius  and  Petreius,  and  in  the 
long  siege  of  Marseilles ;  thence  he  returned 
into  Macedonia,  beat  the  Roman  army  at 
Pharsalia ;  passed  thence  in  pursuit  of  Pompey 
into  E^ypt,  which  he  also  subdued;  from 
Egypt  he  went  into  Syria  and  Pontus,  where 
he  fought  Phamaces;  thence  into  Africa, 
where  he  defeated  Scipio  and  Juba;  again 
returned  through  Italy  into  Spain,  where  he 
defeated  Pompey*s  sons: 

Ocyor  et  coBli  flaoynia,  et  ticride  feta.* 

Ac  reluti  mentis  sazum  de  Tertice  pcseepa 
Cum  ruit  avulsum  vento,  seu  turbidus  imber 
Proluit,  aut  annis  solvit  sublapea  vetuatas, 
Fertur  in  abriiptum  uiofno  uiotis  iinprobus  acta, 
Exuliatque  solo  silvas,  arnienta,  virosque 
luvoiveiis  secuni.^ 

*'  Swifter  than  lightninir,  or  the  furious  course 
Of  the  fell  tigress  wiien  she  is  a  aursa." 

**  As  when  a  fragment  from  a  mountain  torn 
By  raging  tempesu,  or  a  torruiit  borue; 
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Or  npp'd  bj  time,  or  looaeii*d  (torn  the  rooti. 
Prone  through  the  void  the  rocky  ruin  iboois ; 
Kolliitg  flrom  crag  to  crag,  Orom  steep  to  sleep. 
Down  rink  at  once  the  ahephvrds  and  the  sheep; 
Involved  alike,  they  rush  to  nether  ground, 
Btuua*d  wiih  the  shock  they  (kll,  and,  ituan'd,  ftom 
earth  rebound." 

Spoaking  of  the  siege  of  Avaricom,  he  says,* 
that  it  was  bis  custom  to  be  night  and  day  with 
the  pioneers.  In  all  enterprises  of  consequence 
be  always  reconnoitred  in  person,  and  never 
brought  his  army  into  quarters  till  he  had  first 
viewed  the  place ;  and,  if  we  may  believe  Sue- 
tonius, when  he  passed  over  into  England,  he 
¥ras  the  first  man  that  sounded  the  shore  where 
they  landed. 

He  used  to  say  that  he  more  valued  a  victory 
obtained  by  counsel  than  by  force ;  and  in  the 
war  a^inst  Petreius  and  Afranius,  fortune 
presentmg  him  with  an  occasion  of  manifest 
advantage,  he  declined  it,  saying,*  "Tliat  he 
hoped,  with  a  little  more  time  and  less  hazard, 
to  overthrow  his  enemies."  He  there  also 
played  a  notable  part,  in  commanding  his 
whole  army  to  pass  the  river  by  swimming, 
without  any  manner  of  necessity : 

Rapuitque  ruene  in  proslia  miles, 
Quod  fugiens  timuisset  iter :  mox  uda  receptis 
Membra  fovent  arniis,  gelidosque  A  gurgite,  cursn 
Keetituuot  artua.* 

**The  soldier  rushes  itarough  a  pass  to  fl.cfat 
He  would  have  been  afraid  t'  have  ta'en  in  flight : 
Then  with  his  arms  his  wet  limbs  covers  o*er. 
And  his  numb'd  Joints  by  rubbing  doth  restore.** 

I  find  him  a  little  more  temperate  and  con- 
siderate in  his  enterprises  than  Alexander ;  for 
the  latter  seems  to  seek  and  run  headlong  upon 
dangers,  like  an  impetuous  torrent  that  attacks 
and  rushes  against  every  thing  it  meets,  without 
choice  or  discretion ; 

Sie  uuriformis  volvitur  Aufldus, 
Qui  regna  Dauui  perfluit  Appuli, 
Dum  aavit,  horrendamque  cultis 
Diluvium  modiutur  agris ;  * 

**  80  bounding  Aofldae,  who  leavea 
The  Daunian  realms,  fierce  rolls  his  waves, 
When  to  the  golden  labours  of  the  swain 
He  meditates  his  wrath,  and  deluges  the  plain  ;** 

but  then  he  was  a  general  in  the  flower  and  first 
heat  of  his  youth,  whereas  Cesar  took  up  the 
trade  at  a  ripe  and  well-advanced  age:  to 
which  may  moreover  be  added  that  Alexander 
was  of  a  more  sanguine,  hot,  and  choleric  con- 
stitution, apt  to  push  him  on  to  such  extrava- 
gances, which  he  also  inflamed  with  wine,  from 
which  Cesar  was  very  abstinent.  But  where 
necessary  occasion  required,  never  did  any  man 
venture  his  person  more  than  he:  indeed,  for 
my  part,  methinks,  I  read  in  manv  of  his  ex- 
ploits a  determined  resolution  to  throw  his  life 
away,  to  avoid  the  shame  of  beinff  overcome. 
In  his  prreat  battle  with  those  of  Toumay,  he 
chargedup  to  the  head  of  the  enemies  without 
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his  shield,  as  he  was  surprised,  seeing  the  van 
of  his  own  array  beginning  to  {five  ffround; 
which  also  several  times  befel  him.  Hearing 
that  his  people  were  besieged,  he  passed  through 
the  enemy*s  armv  in  disguise,  to  so  and  encou* 
rage  them  with  his  presence.  Having  crossed 
over  to  Dyrrachium  with  very  slender  forces, 
and  seeing  the  remainder  of  his  army,  which 
he  left  to  Antonyms  conduct,  slow  in  following 
him,  he  undertook  alone  to  repass  the  sea  in  a 
very  great  storm ;  and  privately  stole  away  to 
fetch  the  rest  of  his  forces,  the  ports  on  the 
other  side  being  seized  by  Pompey,  and  the 
whole  sea  being  in  his  possession.  And  as  to 
what  he  performed  by  force  of  hand,  there  are 
very  many  exploits  that  in  hazard  exceed  ail 
the  rules  of  war :  for  with  how  small  means  did 
he  undertake  to  subdue  the  kin^om  of  Egypt; 
and  afterwards  to  attack  tlie  torcee  of  Scipio 
and  Juba,  ten  times  greater  than  his!  These 
people  have  had  I  know  not  what  of  nK>re  than 
human  confidence  in  their  fortune;  and  his 
usual  saying  was,  that  men  must  execute  and 
not  deliberate  upon,  high  enterprises.  After  the 
battle  of  Pharsalia,  when  he  had  sent  his  army 
away  before  him  into  Asia,  and  was  passing  in 
one  single  vessel  the  strait  of  the  Hellespont, 
he  met  Lucius  Cassius  at  sea  with  ten  great 
men  of  war,  where  he  had  tlie  courage  not  only 
to  stay  his  coining,  but  to  stand  up  to  hiin,  and 
summon  him  to  yield,  which  he  did. 

Having  undertaken  that  furious  siege  of 
Alexia,  where  tliere  were  fourscore  thousand 
men  in  garrison,  and  all  Gaul  being  in  arms 
to  raise  the  siege,  having  set  an  army  on  foot 
of  eight  thousand  horse  and  two  hundred  and 
forty  thousand  foot,  what  buldne$«  and  mad 
confidence  was  it  in  him  that  he  would  not 
^ive  over  his  attempt  and  retire,  in  two  so 
mvincible  difficulties,  which  nevertheless  he 
underwent:  and  after  having  won  that  great 
battle  against  those  without  soon  reduced  those 
within  to  his  mercy.*  The  same  happened  to 
Lucullus  at  the  siege  of  Tigranocerta  agaiost 
King  Tigranes;  but  the  condition  of  the  enemy 
was  not  the  same,  considering  the  effeminacy 
of  those  with  whom  Lucullus  hod  to  deal. 

I  will  here  set  down  two  rare  and  extraordi- 
nary events  concerning  tliis  siege  of  Alexia; 
one,  that  the  Gauls  having  drawn  their  powers 
together  to  encounter  Ce^r,  after  they  bad 
made  a  general  muster  of  all  their  forces,  re- 
solved in  their  council  of  war  to  dismiss  a  good 
part  of  this  great  multitude,  that  they  might 
not  fall  into  confusion.  This  example  of  fearing 
beinff  too  many  is  new ;  but  to  take  it  right,  it 
stands  to  reason  that  the  body  of  an  aniiy 
should  be  of  a  moderate  greatness,  and  regu- 
lated to  certain  bounds,  botli  out  of  respoct  to 
the  difficulty  of  providing  for  them,  and  the 
difficulty  of  governing  them  and  keeping  them 
in  order.    At  least  it  is  very  easy  to  make  it 
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^^  appear  by  example,  that  annies 

mfiM^Sri^ffreat  ^  monstrous  in  namber  have  sel- 
eifect.  clom  done  any  thing  to  purpose. 

According  to  the  saying  of  Cyrus 
in  Xenophon,  **  Tis  not  the  number  of  men, 
but  the  number  of  good  men,  that  gives  the 
advantage;"  the  remainder  serving  rather  to 
impede  than  assist  And  Bajazet  principally 
grounded  his  resolution  of  giving  Tamerlane 
battle,  contrary  to  the  opinion  of  all  his  cap- 
tains, upon  this,  that  his  enemy's  numberless 
number  of  men  gave  him  assured  hopes  of  con- 
fusion. Scanderberg,  a  very  good  and  expert 
judge  in  such  matters,  was  us^  to  say  that  ten 
or  twelve  thousand  fkithful  fighting  men  were 
sufficient  to  a  good  leader,  to  secure  his  repu* 
tatjon  in  all  sorts  of  military  occasions.  The 
other  thing  I  will  here  record,  which  seems  to 
be  contrary  both  to  the  custom  and  the  rules  of 
war,  is,  that  Vercingentoriz,  who  was  made 
general  of  aJl  the  parts  of  revolted  Gaul,  should 
go  shut  up  himself  in  Alexia;  fer  he  who  has 
the  command  of  a  whole  country  ought  never 
to  fix  himself  any  where,  but  in  case  of  the  last 
extremity,  and  that  the  only  hope  he  had  left 
is  in  the  defence  of  that  particular  place :  other- 
wise he  ought  to  keep  himself  always  at  liberty, 
that  he  may  have  means  to  provide  in  general 
for  all  parts  of  bis  government 

To  return  to  Cssar.  He  grew  in  time  m<H« 
slow,  and  more  considerate,  as  his  friend  Oppius 
bears  witness;  conceiving  that  he  ou^ht  not 
easily  to  hazard  the  glory  of  so  many  victories, 
of  which  (me  blow  of  fortune  might  deprive 
him.  'Tirwhat  the  Italians  say,  when  they 
would  reproach  the  rashness  and  fool-hardiness 
of  young  people,  calling  them  bisognon  d^onore, 
necessitous  of  humour;  and  that  being  in  so 

Seat  a  want  and  dearth  of  reputation,  they 
▼e  reason  to  seek  it  at  what  price  soever, 
which  those  ought  not  to  do  who  have  acquired 
enough  already.  There  might  reasonablj^  then 
be  some  moderation,  and  some  satiety,  in  his 
thirst  and  appetite  of  glory  as  well  as  in  other 
thinffs;  and  there  are  enough  that  practise  it 

He  was  far  remote  from  that  religions  ob- 
servance of  the  ancient  Romans,  who  would 
never  prevail  in  their  wars  but  by  dint  of  true 
and  shnple  valour;  and  vet  he  was  more  con- 
acientioas  that  we  shoula  be  in  these  davs,  and 
did  not  approve  all  sorts  of  means  to  obtain  a 
victory.  In  the  war  against  Ariovistus,  whilst 
be  was  parleying  with  him,  there  happened  a 
greet  tumult,  which  was  occasioned  by  tne  fiiult 
of  Anovistos's  light  horse;  by  which  tumult 
Cseaar  saw  he  had  a  very  great  advantage  of 
the  enemy;  vet  he  would  make  no  use  on't, 
lest  be  should  be  reproached  with  a  treacherous 
proceeding. 

He  always  used  to  wesr  rich  accoutrements, 
and  oitL  shining  colour,  in  battle,  that  he  might 
be  the  more  remarkable,  and  better  obeerveo. 

He  always  carried  a  stricter  hand  over  his 
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soldiers,  and  kept  them  closer  in,  when  near 
the  enemy. 

When  the  ancient  Greeks  would  accuse  any 
one  of  insufficiencv  they  would  say,  in  common 
proverb,  **That  he  could  neither  read  nor 
swim  :'*  he  was  of  the  same  opinion,  that  swim- 
ming was  of  great  use  in  war,  and  himself 
fbuM  it  so ;  for  being  to  use  dili^nce  he  com- 
monlv  swam  over  the  rivers  in  his  way ;  for  he 
loved  to  march  on  foot,  as  did  the  great  Alex- 
ander. Being  in  Egypt  forced,  to  save  him- 
self, to  go  into  a  little  boat,  and  so  many  people 
leaping  in  witli  him  that  it  was  in  danger  of 
sinking,  he  chose  rather  to  commit  himself  to 
the  sea,  and  swam  to  his  fleet,  which  lay  two 
hundred  paces  ofl^  holding  in  his  left  hand  his 
tablets  out  of  the  water,  and  drawing  his  coat- 
armour  in  his  teeth,  that  it  might  not  fall  into 
the  enemy*8  hand ;  yet  he  was  then  at  a  pretty 
advanced  age. 

Never  hul  any  general  so  much  credit  with 
his  soldiers :  in  the  beginning  of  the  civil  wars 
his  centurions  oflered  him  to  find  every  one  a 
man-at-arms  at  his  own  charge,  and  the  foot 
soldiers  to  serve  him  at  their  own  expense; 
those  who  were  better  off,  moreover,  under- 
taking to  defrav  the  most  necessitous.  The 
late  Mons.  de  Cfhastilton  ■  showed  us  the  like 
example  in  our  civil  war;  for  the  French  of 
his  army  furnished  money  out  of  their  own 
purses  to  pay  the  strangers  that  were  with 
them.  They  are  but  rarely  found  examples  of 
so  ardent  and  so  ready  an  affection  amongst 
the  soldiers  of  elder  times,  Who  kept  themselves 
strictly  to  their  rules  of  war;  passion  has  a 
more  absolute  command  over  us  than  reason ; 
and  vet  it  happened  in  the  war  against  Han- 
nibal that,  following  the  example  of  the  Romans 
in  the  city,  the  soldiers  and  captains  refused 
their  pay  in  the  army;  and  in  Marcellus's 
camp  those  were  branded  with  the  name  of 
mercenaries  who  would  receive  any.  Ha  vine 
come  by  the  worse  near  Dyrrachium,  his  sol- 
diers came  and  ofifered  themselves  to  be  chastised 
and  punished,  so  that  there  was  more  need  to 
comfort  than  reprove  them.  One  sinjgfle  cohort 
of  his  withstood  four  of  Pompey's  legions  above 
four  hours  together,  till  they  were  almost  all 
killed  with  arrows ;  so  that  there  were  a  hun- 
dred and  thirty  thousand  slIaftB  found  in  the 
trench:  a  soldier,  galled  Scoiva,  who  com- 
manded at  one  of  the  avenues,  invincibly  main- 
tained his  ground,  having  lost  an  eye,  and 
with  one  shoulder  and  one  thigh  shot  through, 
and  his  shield  pierced  in  two  hundred  and 
thirty  places.  Many  of  his  soldiers  being  taken 
prisoners,  rather  chose  to  die  than  promise  to 
take  the  contrary  side.  Granius  Petronius, 
beinff  taken  by  Scipio  in  Africa,  Scipio  having 
put  his  companions  to  death  sent  him  word 
that  he  gave  him  his  life,  for  he  was  a  man  of 
quality  and  qiiestor;  to  whom  Petronius  sent 
answer  back  that  Cssar's  soldiers  were  accus- 
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tomed  to  give  others  tlieir  lives,  and  not  to 
receive  it,  and  immediately  with  his  own  hand 
killed  himself. 
Of  their  fidelity  there  are  infinite  examples; 

amongst  which  that  which  was 
Jarriion  of  '**  ^°"®  "^  those  who  were  besieged 
Saioaa.  in  Salona,  a  city  that  stood  for 

CfBsar  against  Pompey,  is  not, 
for  a  rare  accident  that  there  happened,  to  be 
for^t  Marcus  Octavius  kept  them  close 
besieged ;  they  within  bein?  reduced  to  the 
extremest  necessity  of  all  Uiings,  so  that,  to 
supply  the  want  of  men,  most  of  them  being 
either  slain  or  wounded,  they  had  manumitted 
all  their  slaves,  and  had  been  constrained  to 
cut  off  all  the  women's  hair  to  make  strings, 
besfies  a  wonderful  dearth  of  victuals,  and  yet 
they  continued  resolute  never  to  vield.  After  hav- 
ing drawn  the  siege  to  a  great  length,  by  which 
Octavius  was  grown  more  negligent  and  less 
attentive  to  his  enterprise,  they  made  choice  of 
one  day  about  noon;  and  having  first  placed 
the  women  and  children  upon  the  walls,  to 
make  a  show,  sallied  upon  the  besiegers  with 
such  fury  that,  having  routed  the  first,  second, 
and  third  corps  of  guards,  and  afterwards  the 
fourth  and  all  the  rest,  and  beaten  them  all  out 
of  their  trenches,  they  pursued  them  even  to 
their  ships,  and  Octavius  himself  was  fiiin  to 
fly  to  Dyrrhachium,  where  Pompey  lay.  I  do 
not  remember  that  I  have  met  with  any  other 
example  where  the  besieged  ever  gave  the 
besiegers  a  total  defeat,  and  won  the  neld ;  nor 
that  a  sallv  ever  arrived  at  the  consequence  of 
a  pure  and  entire  victory  of  battle. 


CHAPTER  XXXV. 

OF  THRKS  GOOD  WOMEN. 

Good  women  are  not  by  dozens,  as  every  one 
knows,  and  especially  in  the  duties  of  marriage ; 
for  that  is  a  oargain  full  of  so  many  difficult 
circumstances  that  *tis  hard  for  a  woman's 
will  long  to  ehdure  such  a  restraint;  men, 
though  their  condition  be  something  better 
under  that  tie,  have  yet  enough  to  do.  The 
true  touch  and  test  of  a  happy  marriage  re- 
spects the  time  the  connection  lasts,  if  it  has 
been  constantly  mild,  lojral,  and  commodious. 
In  our  age  women  commonly  reserve  the  pub- 
.  ,  lication  of  their  good  offices,  and 
op?IIfo?Sf  the  ^^^^^  vehement  affection  towards 
women  who       their  husbands,  until  they  have 

uSfiwe  fw  ^^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^"^  *®" 
their  hunbande  defer  the  testimonies  of  their  good 
till  they  are  will.  A  tardy  and  unseasonable 
**  testimony !  by  which  thcv  rather 

manifest  that  they  never  loved  them  till  dead ; 
their  life  is  nothing  but  trouble,  their  death  full 
of  love  and  courtes]^.  As  fathers  conceal  their 
affections  from  their  children,  women  likewise 
conceal  theirs  from  their  husbands,  to  maintain 
a  modest  respect    This  mystery  is  not  for  my 


palate ;  'tis  to  much  purpose  that  they  scratch 
themselves  and  tear  their  hair;  I  whisper  in  a 
waiting-woman's  or  a  secretary's  ear,  **  How 
weretTieyl  How  did  they  live  together?"  I 
always  have  that  good  saying  in  my  head; 
Jactantitts  mcarent  qum  minus  doUnl :  *  **  Thev 
make  the  most  ado  who  are  least  concerned  :^* 
their  whimpering  is  offensive  to  the  living, 
and  vain  to  the  dead.  We  should  willingly 
give  them  leave  to  laugh  after  we  are  d^. 
provided  they  will  smile  upon  us  whilst  we  are 
alive.  Is  it  not  enough  to  make  a  man  revive 
out  of  spite,  that  she  who  spit  in  my  fiico 
whilst  I  was,  shall  come  to  kiss  my  feet  when 
I  am  no  more?  If  there  be  any  honour  in 
lamenting  a  husband,  it  only  appertains  to 
those  who  smiled  upon  them  whilst  they  had 
them :  let  those  who  wept  during  their  lives 
laugh  at  their  death,  as  well  outwardly  as 
within.  Moreover,  never  repird  those  blub- 
bered eyes,  and  that  pitiful  voice ;  but  consider 
her  port,  her  complexion,  and  the  plumpness 
of  her  cheeks^  under  all  those  formal  veils ;  'tis 
there  she  speaks  out  There  are  few  who  do 
not  mend  upon't,  and  health  is  a  quality  that 
cannot  lie.  That  starched  and  ceremonious 
countenance  looks  not  so  much  back  as  forward, 
and  is  rather  intended  to  get  a  new  husband  than 
to  lament  the  old.  When  I  was  a  boy,  a  very 
beautiftil  and  virtuous  lady,  who  is  yet  living, 
and  the  widow  of  a  prince,  bad  I  know  not 
what  more  ornament  in  her  dress  than  our  laws 
of  widowhood  will  well  allow;  which  being 
reproached  withal,  as  a  great  indecency,  she 
made  answer,  ^*That  it  was  because  she  was 
resolved  to  have  no  more  lovers,  and  would 
never  many  again." 

I  have  here,  not  to  differ  from  our  cus- 
toms, made  choice  of  three  women,  who  also 
employed  the  utmost  of  their  goodness  and 
affection  about  their  husbands'  deaths ;  yet  are 
they  examples  of  another  kind  than  are  now  in 
use,  and,  such  as  will  hardly  be  drawn  into 
imitation. 

The  young[er  Pliny  had,  near  a  house  of  his 
in  Italy^  a  neighbour  who  was  exceedingly  tor- 
mented with  certain  ulcers  m  his  private  parta 
His  wife,  seeing  him  so  long  to  languish,  en- 
treated that  he  would  give  her  leave  to  see,  and 
at  leisure  to  consider  of  the  conditk>n  of  his  dis- 
ease, and  that  she  would  freely  tell  him  what 
she  thonght  This  permission  being  obtained, 
and  she  having  curiously  examined  the  business, 
found  it  impossible  he  could  ever  be  cured,  and 
that  all  he  was  to  hope  for  or  expect  was  a  i 
great  while  to  linger  out  a  painful  and  roisen-  I 
ble  life,  and,  therefore,  as  the  most  sure  and  ' 
sovereign  remedy,  resolutely  advised  him  to  kill 
himself;  and  finding  him  a  little  tender  and 
backward  in  so  rou^h  an  attempt:  ^ Do  not 
think,  my  friend,"  said  she,  **  that  the  torments 
I  see  thee  endure  are  not  aa  sensible  to  me  as 
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thyself,  and  that,  to  deliver  myself  from  them, 
I  will  not  myself  make  use  of  the  same  remedy 
Ibave  prescribed  to  thee.  I  will  accompany 
thee  in  the  cure  as  I  have  done  in  the  disease ; 
fear  nothing,  but  believe  that  we  shall  have 
pleasure  in  this  passage  that  is  to  free  us  from 
80  many  miseries:  we  will  go  happily  toge- 
ther.*' Which  having  said,  and  roused  up  her 
husband's  courage,  she  resolved  that  they  should 
throw  themselves  headlong  into  the  sea  out  of 
a  window  that  looked  over  it  And  that  she 
mii^ht  maintain  to  the  last  the  loyal  and  vehe- 
ment aflection  wherewith  slie  had  embraced  him 
during  his  life,  she  would  also  have  him  die  in 
her  arms;  but,  for  fear  they  should  fail,  aud 
lest  they  should  quit  their  hold  in  the  falf,  she 
tied  herself  fast  to  him  by  the  waist,  and  so 
gave  up  her  own  life  to  procure  her  husband's 
repose.  This  was  a  woman  of  mean  condition, 
amongst  which  class  of  people  'tis  no  new  thing 
to  see  some  examples  of  rare  virtue : 

Extrcma  per  illos 
Justitla  excedens  terris  veitigia  fecitJ 

"  And  as  ahe  flod  mankind. 
Here  Jnatice  toil  ber  last  love-trace  behind.** 

The  other  two  were  noble  and  rich,  where  ex- 
amples of  virtue  are  rarely  lodged. 

Arria,  the  wife  of  Cecina  Pstus,  a  consular 
person,  was  the  mother  of  another  Arria,  the 
wife  of  Trasea  Pstus,  he  whose  virtue  was  so 
renowned  in  the  time  of  Nero,  and,  by  means 
of  this  son-in-law,  the  grandmother  of  Fannia ; 
for  the  resemblance  of  the  names  of  these  men 
and  women,  and  of  their  fortunes,  have  made 
many  mistake&  This  first  Arria, 
d»t?7Alri**  ^®^  husband,  Cecina  Fetus,  hav- 
tbe  wife  of  *'  ing  been  made  prisoner  by  some 
csedna  Fistaa.  of  the  Emperor  Claudius's  people, 
after  Scribouianus's  defeat,  whose 
party  he  had  embraced  in  the  war,  begged  of 
those  who  were  to  carry  him  prisoner  to  Rome 
that  they  would  take  her  into  their  ship,  whore 
she  should  be  of  much  less  charge  and  trouble 
to  them  than  a  great  many  persons  they  must 
otherwise  have  to  attend  her  husband,  and  that 
she  alone  would  undertake  to  serve  him  in  his 
chamber,  his  kitchen,  and  all  other  offices. 

They  refused  her :  whereupon  she  put  herself 
into  a  fisher-boat  she  hired  on  the  spot,  and 
in  that  manner  followed  him  from  Sclavonia. 
Being  come  to  Rome,  Junia,  the  widow  of 
Scribonianus,  one  day,  for  the  resemblance  of 
their  fortune,  accosting  her  in  the  emperor's 
presence,  she  rudely  repulsed  her  with  tliese 
words:  *♦!  speak  to  thee,"  said  she,  "or  ffive 
ear  to  any  thing  thou  say  est!  to  thee,  in  whose 
1&P  Scribonianus  was  slain !  and  thou  art  yet 
alive !"  These  words,  with  several  other  signs, 
gave  her  friends  to  understand  that  she  would 
Qodoubtedly  dispatch  herself,  impatient  of  sup- 
fating  her  husband's  fortune.  And  Trasea, 
her  ioiMD-law,  beseeching  ber  not  to  throw 
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away  herself,  and  saying  to  her,  "  What!  if  I 
should  run  the  same  fortune  tliat  Cecina  has 
done,  would  you  that  your  daughter,  my  wife, 
should  do  the  same?"  ''Would  II"  replied 
she,  '*yes,  yes,  I  would,  if  she  had  lived  as 
long,  and  in  as  good  intelligence  with  thee,  as 
I  have  done  with  my  husband."  These  answers 
made  them  more  careful  of  her,  and  to  have  a 
more  watchfiil  eye  to  her  deportment.  One 
day,  having  said  to  those  that  looked  to  her: 
**  'Tis  to  much  purpose  that  you  take  all  this 
pains  to  prevent  me ;  you  may  indeed  make  me 
die  a  worse  death,  but  to  keep  me  from  dying 
is  not  in  your  power,"  she  suddenly  furiously 
started  from  a  chair  wherein  she  sat,  and  with 
all  her  force  ran  her  head  against  the  wall,  by 
which  blow,  being  laid  flat  in  a  swoon,  and 
very  much  wound^,  after  they  had  again  with 
much  ado  brought  her  to  herself:  ''I  told 
you,"  said  she,  *'  that  if  you  refused  me  some 
easy  way  of  dying,  I  should  find  out  another, 
how  painful  soever."  The  conclusion  of  so 
admirable  a  virtue  was  thus:  Her  husband. 
Fetus,  not  having  resolution  enough  of  his 
own  to  dispatch  himself,  as  he  was  by  the 
emperor's  cruelty  enjoined,  one  day  amongst 
others,  after  having  first  employed  all  the  rea- 
sons and  exhortations  which  she  thought  most 
prevailing  to  persuade  him  to  it,  she  snatched 
the  poniard  he  wore,  from  his  side,  and  holding 
it  re^y  in  her  hand  for  the  conclusion  of  her 
admonitions:  **Do  thus,  Fetus,"  said  she, 
in  the  same  instant  giving  herself  a  mortal  stab 
in  the  breast,  and  Uien  drawing  it  out  of  the 
wound  presented  it  to  him,  ending  her  life  with 
this  noble,  generous,  and  immortal  saying: 
Psete^  rum  dolet,  "Fetus,  it  is  not  painful;" 
having  strength  only  to  pronounce  these  three 
never-to-be-forgotten  woids:' 

Casta  mio  gladium  cum  traderot  Arria  Pcto, 
duem  de  viaceribui  u^azerat  ipaa  Miia: 

Si  qua  fldeii,  vulnus  quod  ff>ci  non  dolet,  inquit, 
Jed  quod  tu  flu^ies,  id  mibi,  Po)te,  dolet :  > 

"  Wben  the  chaste  Arria  gave  the  reekinf  sword, 
That  had  new  gored  her  heart,  to  her  dear  lord ; 
Pieius,  the  wound  Tve  made  hurts  not,  quoth  she; 
The  wound  which  thou  wilt  make  'tit  that  hurts  me  :** 

the  action  was  much  more  noble  in  itself  and 
of  a  braver  sense  than  the  poet  could  express  it ; 
for  she  was  so  for  from  being  deterred  by  her 
husband's  wound  and  death,  and  her  own,  that 
she  had  been  the  promotrcss,  and  had  given  the 
advice;  but,  having  performed  this  high  and 
courageous  enterprise  for  her  husband's  conve- 
nience only,  she  had  even  in  the  last  gasp  of 
her  life  no  other  concern  but  for  him,  and  of 
dispossessing  him  of  the  fear  of  dying  with  her. 
Fetus  presently  struck  himself  to  the  heart 
with  the  same  weapon,  ashamed,  I  should 
think,  to  have  stood  in  need  of  so  dear  and  pre- 
cious an  example. 
Pompeia  Paulina,  a  young  and  very  noble 
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Roman  lady,  had  married  Seneca 
Seneca'p  wift.     in  his  extreme  old  age.  Nero,  hia 

fine  pupil,  sent  his  gfuards  to  him 
to  denonnce  the  sentence  of  death ;  which  was 
performed  after  this  manner:  when  the  Roman 
emperors  of  those  times  had  condemned  atiy 
roan  of  quality,  they  sent  to  him  by  their 
ofiicers  to  choose  what  death  he  would,  and  to 
execute  it  within  such  or  such  a  time,  which 
was  limited,  according  to  the  mettle  of  their 
indignation,  to  a  shorter  or  a  longer  respite, 
that  they  might  therein  have  better  leisure  to 
put  their  affairs  in  order,  and  sometimes  depriv- 
ing them  of  the  means  of  doing  it  by  the  snort- 
ness  of  the  time;  and  if  the  condemned  seemed 
unwilling  to  submit  to  the  order,  they  had 
pQop\e  ready  at  hand  to  execute  it,  either  by 
cutting  the  veins  of  the  arms  and  legs,  or  by 
compelling  them  by  force  to  swallow  a  draught 
of  poison.  But  persons  of  honour  would  not 
stay  this  necessity,  but  made  use  of  their  own 
physicians  and  surgeons  ibr  the  purpose.  Se- 
neca with  a  calm  and  steady  countenance  heard 
the  charge,  and  presently  called  for  paper  to 
write  his  will,  which  being  by  the  captain  de- 
nied, he  turned  himself  towards  his  friends, 
saying  to  them:  "Since  I  cannot  leave  you 
any  other  acknowledgment  of  the  obligation  I 
have  to  you,  1  leave  you  at  least  the  best  thing 
I  have,  namely,  the  image  of  my  life  and  man- 
ners, which  I  entreat  you  to  keep  in  memory 
of  me ;  that  so  doing  you  may  acquire  the  ^lorv 
of  sincere  and  real  friends."  And  therewithal, 
one  while  appeasing  the  sorrow  he  saw  them  in 
with  gentle  words,  and  presently  raisin&r  his 
voice  to  reprove  them:  "What,"  saia  he, 
**are  become  of  all  our  brave  philosophical 
precepts  1  what  are  become  of  all  the  provi- 
sions we  have  so  many  years  laid  up  against 
the  accidents  of  fortune  1  Was  Nero*s  cruelty 
unknown  to  us?  What  could  we  expect  from 
him,  who  murdered  his  mother  and  brother, 
but  that  he  should  put  his  tutor  to  death, 
who  had  taught  and  bred  him  1"  After  having 
spoken  these  words  in  general,  he  tum^ 
himself  towards  his  wife,  and  embracing  her 
fiist  in  his  arms,  as,  her  heart  and  strength  fail- 
ing her,  she  was  ready  to  sink  down  with  grief^ 
he  begged  of  her  for  his  sake  to  bear  this 
event  with  a  little  more  patience,  telling  her 
that  now  the  hour  was  come  wherein  he  was  to 
show,  not  by  argument  and  discourse,  but  by 
effect,  the  fniit  he  had  acquired  by  his  studies; 
and  that  he  really  embraced  his  death,  not  only 
without  grief,  but  moreover  with  exceeding  joy : 
"wherefore,  my  dearest,"  said  he,  "do  not 
dishonour  it  with  thy  tears,  that  it  may  not 
seem  as  if  thou  lovest  thyself  more  than  my  re- 
putation ;  moderate  thy  grief,  and  comfort  thy- 
self in  the  knowledge  thou  hast  had  of  me  and 
of  my  actions,  leading  the  remainder  of  thy  life 
in  tiie  same  virtuous  manner  thou  hast  hitherto 
done."  To  which  Paulina,  having  a  little  re- 
covered her  spirits,  and  warmed  ber  magnani- 
mity with  the  heat  of  a  mort  genoous  aflSctioo, 


replied:  "No,  Seneca,  I  am  not  a  woman  to 
suffer  yon  to  go  alone  in  such  a  necessity :  I  will 
not  have  you  to  think  that  the  virtuous  exam- 

Sles  of  your  life  have  not  yet  taught  me  how  to 
ie ;  and  when  can  I  ever  better,  or  more  be- 
comingly, do  it,  or  more  to  my  own  desire,  than 
with  youl  and  therefore  assure  yourself  I  will 
go  along  with  you."  Then  Seneda,  taking  this 
noble  and  generous  resolution  of  his  wife  in  good 
part,  and  also  willing  to  free  himself  from  the 
fear  of  leaving  her  exposed  to  the  mercv  and 
cruelty  of  his  enemies  after  his  death :  "  I  have, 
Paulina,"  said  he,  "  sufficiently  instructed  thee 
in  what  would  serve  thee  happily  to  live ;  bat 
thou  more  covetest,  I  see,  the  honour  of  dying: 
in  tnith,  I  will  not  grudge  it  thee;  the  con- 
stancy and  resolution  in  our  common  end  are 
the  same,  but  the  beauty  and  glory  of  thy  part 
is  much  greater."  Which  being  said,  the  sur- 
geons at  the  same  time  opened  the  veins  of  both 
their  arms ;  but  those  of  Seneca  being  more 
shrunk  up,  as  well  with  age  as  abstinence,  mak- 
ing his  blood  to  flow  more  slowly,  he  moreover 
commanded  them  to  open  the  veins  of  his 
thighs ;  and  lest  the  torments  he  endured  might 
intimidate  his  wife*s  heart,  and  also  to  free  him- 
self from  the  affliction  of  seeing  her  in  so  sad  a 
condition,  after  having  taken  a  very  aflfectionate 
leave  of  her,  he  entreated  she  would  suffer  them 
to  carry  her  into  her  chamber,  which  they 
accordingly  did.  But  all  these  incisions  beine 
not  yet  enough  to  make  him  die,  he  command^ 
Statins  Anneus,  his  physician,  to  give  him  a 
draught  of  poison,  which  had  not  much  better 
effect;  for,  by  reason  of  the  weakness  and  cold- 
ness of  his  limbs,  it  could  not  arrive  to  his 
heart;  wherefore  they  were  forced  to  superadd 
a  very  hot  bath,  and  then  feelinf  his  end  ap- 
proach, whilst  he  had  breath,  he  continued 
excellent  discourses  upon  the  subject  of  his  pre- 
sent condition,  which  tne  secretanes  wrote  down 
so  long  OS  they  could  hear  his  voice ;  and  his 
last  words  were  long  after  in  high  honour  and 
esteem  among  men  (it  was  a  great  loss  to  us 
that  they  were  not  reserved  down  to  our  times). 
Then,  feeling  the  last  pangs  of  death,  with  the 
bloody  water  of  the  bath  he  sprinkled  bis  head, 
saying,  "This  water  I  dedicate  to  Jupiter  the 
Deliverer."  Nero,  being  presently  advertised 
of  all  this,  fearing  lest  the  death  of  Paulina, 
who  was  one  of  the  best  descended  ladies  of 
Rome,  and  against  whom  he  had  no  particular 
unkindness,  Btu>uld  turn  to  his  reproach,  he  sent 
back  orders  in  all  haste  to  bind  up  her  wounds, 
which  his  people  did  without  her  knowledge; 
she  being  already  half  dead,  and  without  any 
manner  of  sense.  Thus,  though  she  lived,  con- 
trary to  her  own  deaifip,  it  was  very  honour- 
ably, and  according  to  ner  own  virtue,  her  pale 
complexion  ever  S^er  manifesting  how  much 
life  was  ran  from  her  veins.* 
These  are  my  three  very  true  stories,  which 
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The  writan  of 
tra^y  miuit 
bave  reooarae 
to  bosiory  for 
tiie  mbject  of 
tiieir  playa. 


I  find  as  entertaining  and  as 
tragic  as  any  of  those  we  make 
of  oar  own  heads,  wherewith  to 
entertain  the  conunon  people; 
and  I  wonder  they  who  under- 
take such  matters  do  not  rather 
eoU  oat  ten  thousand  very  fine  stories,  which 
are  to  be  found  in  very  good  authors,  that 
would  save  them  the  trouble  of  invention,  and 
be  more  oseful  and  diverting:  and  he  who 
would  make  a  collection  of  them  would  need  to 
add  nothing  of  his  own  but  the  connectbn  only, 
as  it  were  the  solder  of  another  metal;  and 
by  this  means  embody  a  great  nujoj  true  events 
of  all  sorts,  disposing  and  divemifying  them 
according  as  the  beauty  of  the  work  should 
require,  after  the  same  manner  almost  as  Ovid 
has  made  up  his  Metatnorpho9e$^  of  the  infinite 
Dumber  of  various  fablesL' 
In  this  last  couple  this  is  moreover  worthy 
of  consideration,  that  Paulina 
iSEcSontTSia  voluntarily  oflfered  to  lose  her 
wife.  life  for  the  love  of  her  husband, 

and  that  her  husband  had  for- 
merly also  forborne  to  die  for  the  love  of  her. 
Acceding  to  our  notions,  there  is  no  just  coun- 
terpoise m  this  exchange;  bat,  accordmg  to 
his  stokal  humour,  I  shmild  say  he  thought  he 
had  done  as  much  for  her  in  prolonging  his 
life  upon  her  account  as  if  he  had  died  for  her. 
In  one  of  his  letters  to  Lucilius,'  after  he  has 
given  him  to  understand  that,  being  seized  with 
a  fever  at  Rome,  he  presently  took  coach  to  go 
to  a  house  he  had  in  the  country,  contrary  to 
his  wife's  opinion,  who  would  by  all  means 
perraade  him  to  stay :  and  that  he  told  her, 
**  That  the  af  ue  he  was  seized  with  was  not  a 
fever  of  the  body,  bat  the  place,**  be  goes  on 
thus  :^  She  let  me  go,**  says  he,  ^'givmg  me 
a  gtrict  charge  of  mj  health.  Now  I,  who 
know  that  her  life  is  mvolved  in  mine,  begin 
to  make  mnch  of  myself,  that  I  may  preserve 
her ;  and  I  lose  the  privilege,  my  age  has  given 
me,  of  being  more  constant  and  resolute  in 
many  things,  when  I  call  to  mind  that  in  this 
old  follow  there  is  a  young  girl  who  is  inte- 
rested in  his  health.  And  since  I  cannot  per- 
suade her  to  love  me  more  courageoasly,  she 
makes  me  more  solicitously  to  love  myself; 
for  we  must  allow  something  to  honest  affec- 
tions; and  sometimes,  though  occasions  impor- 
tune us  to  the  contrary,  we  must  call  back  life, 
even  though  it  be  with  torment ;  we  must  hold 
the  soul  fast  in  our  teeth,  since  the  rule  of 
living  amongst  good  men  is  not  so  long  as  they 
please,  but  as  long  as  thejr  ought  He  that 
loves  not  his  wife  or  his  firiend  so  well  as  to 
prolong  his  life  for  them,  but  will  obstinately 
aie,  is  too  delicate  and  too  efiTeminate :  the  soul 
most  impose  this  upon  itself  when  the  utilitv  of 
our  friends  so  requires ;  we  must  sometimes  lend 


ourselves  to  oar  friends,  and  when  we  would 
die  for  ourselves  must  break  that  resolution  for 
them.  *TiB  a  testimony  of  grandeur  and  courage 
to  return  to  life  for  the  consideration  of  another, 
as  many  excellent  persons  have  done ;  and  'tis 
a  mark  of  singular  good  nature  to  preserve  old 
age  (of  which  the  greatest  convenience  is  the 
iMimrency  as  to  its  duration,  and  a  more  stout 
and  disdainful  use  of  life),  when  a  man  per- 
ceives that  this  office  is  pleasing,  agreeable,  and 
useful  to  some  person  by  whom  we  are  very 
much  beloved.  And  a  man  reaps  by  it  a  very 
pleasing  reward ;  for  what  can  be  more  delight- 
ful to  be  so  dear  to  his  wife,  as  upon  her  ac- 
count to  become  dear  to  himself.  Thus  has 
ray  Paulina  loaded  me  not  only  with  her  own 
fears,  but  my  own:  it  has  not  been ^snfficient 
to  consider  how  resolutely  I  could  die,  but  I  have 
also  considered  how  irresolutely  she  would  bear 
my  death.  I  am  enforced  to  live,  and  sometimes 
to  live  is  magnanimity.*'  These  are  his  own 
words,  excellent  as  they  everywhere  are. 


>  In  the  edition  of  1588  Montaigne  addcd-««or  as  Ari< 

Mto  has  ananfed  in  •uceewion  ao  many  difl^rent  Ablea;"  ,  ^ 

Mil  lie  aAerwarda  omitted  thia  paaaage,  probably  because  i     >  £#.  104. 


CHAPTER  XXXVI. 

OF  THE  MOST  BXCKLLENT  MSN. 

Should  I  be  asked  my  opinion  and  choice  of 
all  the  men  who  have  come  to  my  knowledge, 
I  should  make  answer  that,  methinks,  I  find 
three  more  excellent  than  all  the  rest 

One  of  them  Homer ;  not  that  Aristotle  or 
Varro,  for  example,  were  not  perhaps  as  learned 
as  he;  nor  that  possibly  Virjgil  was  not  equal 
Uvbim  in  his  own  art;  which  I  leave  to  be 
determined  by  such  as  know  them  both,  and 
are  best  able  to  jude^e.  I,  who  for  my  part 
understand  but  one  of  them,  can  only  sav  this, 
according  to  my  poor  talent,  that  I  do  not* 
believe  the  muses  themselves  could  go  beyond 
the  Roman : 

Tale  fteit  carmen  doeta  lestudine,  quale 
Cyntl^us  impositis  lemperat  articulos:* 

**  Whilst,  playing  to  bis  lute,  he  verse  doth  sing, 
*Tis  like  Apollo's  voice  and  fingering  :*' 

and  yet  in  this  judgment  we  are  not  to  for- 

§et  that  it  is  chiefly  fit>m  Homer  that  Virgil 
eriveshis  excellence;  that  he  is  his  ffuide  and 
teacher ;  and  that  one  portion  of  the  Jliad  only 
has  supplied  him  with  body  and  matter  out  of 
which  to  compose  his  great  and  divine  Mneid, 
I  do  not  count  that  way :  I  mix  several  other 
circumstances  that  render  this  poet  admirable 
to  me,  even  as  it  were  above  human  condition ; 
and,  in  truth,  I  often  wonder  that  he  who  has 
erected,  and  b^  his  authority  given,  so  many 
deities  reputation  in  the  world,  was  not  deified 
himself.  Being  blind  and  poor,  living  before 
the  sciences  were  reduced  to  rule  and  certain 


bo  has  here  in  view  only  serious  relations,  whereas  those 
of  Ariosto  are  mostly  comic. 
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obeervation,  he  was  so  well  acquainted  with 
them  that  all  those  who  have  since  taken  upon 
thein  to  establish  governments,  to  carry  on 
wars,  and  to  write  either  of  religion  or  phi- 
losophy, of  what  sect  soever,  or  of  the  arts, 
have  made  use  of  him  as  of  a  most  perfect 
instructor  in  the  knowledge  of  all  things,  and 
of  his  books  as  of  an  ineuaustible  treasure  of 
all  sorts  of  learning : 

Qui,  qaid  •it  palchrum,  quid  tarpe.quid  utile,  qaid  aon, 
Pleiiiiu  ac  melitu  Cbryaippo  mc  Crantora  dicit ;  *■ 

**  Who  what  if  baae,  what  pure,  what  bniTe,  what  good. 
Fuller  than  Grantor  or  Chryuppua  ahowed ;" 

and  as  this  other  says, 

A  quo,  oeu  fonte  parenni 
Vatnm  Pieriia  ora  rigaiitur  aquis;' 

"From  whose  ne'er- failing  spring  the  poet  aipa, 
And  in  Pierian  watera  weu  his  lipe  ;** 

and  the  other, 

Adde  Heliconiadum  comites,  quorum  nnos  Homerua. 
8oeptrapotitui;« 

**  Of  all  the  muaee*  frienda.  Homer  alone 
Is  Judg'd  most  worthy  of  tlie  poet's  throne  ;** 

and  the  other, 

Ci^usque  ex  ore  proAiso 
Omnis  pooteritas  latiees  in  carmina  duxit, 
Amnemque  in  tenues  ausa  est  deduoere  rivos, 
Unius  fiecunda  bonis.^ 

*'  From  whoae  abundant  spring 
Succeeding  poets  draw  the  songs  they  sing; 
From  him  ibey  Uke,  from  him  adorn  their  themea. 
And  into  little  channela  cut  his  atreama : 
Rich  in  his  store." 

•Tis  contrary  to  the  order  of  nature,  that  he 
has  made  the  most  excellent  production  that 
can  possibly  be;  for  the  ordinary  birth  of 
things  is  imperfect;  they  usually  thrive  and 
gather  strengtli  by  growing:  whereas  he  has 
rendered  the  infancy  of  poetry  and  several 
other  sciences  mature,  perfect,  and  accomplifihed 
at  first  And  for  this  reason  he  may  be  called 
tlie  first  and  the  last  of  poets,  according  to  the 
noble  testimony  antiquity  has  lell  us  of  him: 
'♦That  as  there  was  none  before  him  whom  he 
could  imitate,  so  there  has  been  none  since  that 
could  imitate  him."*  His  words,  according  to 
Aristotle,"  are  the  only  words  that  have  motion 
and  action;  the  only  substantial  words.  Alex- 
ander the  Great,  having  found  a  rich  cabinet 
amongst  Darius's  spoils,  gave  order  it  should 
be  reserved  for  him  to  keep  his  Homer  in:' 
saying,  "That  he  was  the  best  and  most  fiiith- 
ful  counsellor  he  had  in  his  military  affairs."* 
For  the  same  reason  it  was  that  Cleomenes,  the 


»  Horace,  Ep.  i.  2,  a 
s  Ovid,  dflm^r.  iii.  9,  S5. 
>  Lucret.  iii.  1U50. 

•  Ma  nil.  li.  8. 

ft  Veil.  Paterculus,  i.  5. 

•  Poetics,  c.  SW. 

»  Pliny,  Jfat.  Hitt.  vli. 

"  Plutarch.  Lift  i^Jilexandsr. 

•  Id.  Jtp<HJU^ma  ^  tk*  Lactdmm. 


son  of  Anaxandridas,  said,  ♦♦That  he  was  the 
poet  of  the  Lacedemonians,  for  he  was  the 
best  master  in  the  diacipline  of  war."  *  This 
singular  and  particular  commendation  is  also 
left  of  him  in  the  judgment  of  Plutarch:*' 
♦♦  That  he  is  the  only  auSior  in  the  world  that 
never  glutted  nor  disgusted  his  readeia,  pre- 
senting himself  always  another  thing,  and 
always  flourishing  in  some  new  grace."  That 
wanton  Alcibiades,  having  asked  one  who  pre- 
tended to  learning  for  a  ixwk  of  Homer,  save 
him  a  box  on  the  ear  because  he  had  none,  which 
he  thought  as  scandalous  as  we  should  to  take 
one  of  our  priests  without  a  breviary.  Xeno- 
phanes  complained  one  day  to  Hiero,  the  tyrant 
of  Syracuse,  that  he  was  so  poor  he  had  not 
wherewithal  to  maintain  two  servants:  — 
♦♦WTiat!"  replied  the  tyrant,  ♦♦Homer,  who 
was  much  poorer  than  you  are,  keeps  above 
ten  thousand,  though  he  is  dead  •"  >^  What  did 
Panetius  leave  unsaid,  when  he  called  Plato 
♦♦  the  Homer  of  philosophers  ?"  ^  Besides,  what 
fflory  can  be  compared  to  his?  Nothing  is  so 
Sequent  in  men  s  mouths  as  his  name  and 
works ;  nothing  so  known  and  received  as  Troy, 
Helen,  and  the  war  about  her,  when  perhaps 
there  was  really  never  any  such  thing.  Our 
children  are  called  by  names  that  he  feigned 
above  three  thousand  years  ago:  who  knows 
not  Hector  and  Achilles  1  Not  only  some  par- 
ticular fiimilies,  but  most  nations  also,  seek 
their  origin  in  his  inventions.  Mahomet,  the 
seccNid  of  that  name.  Emperor  of  the  Turks, 
writing  to  our  Pope  Pins  the  Second:  ♦♦!  am 
astonished,"  says  he,  ♦♦that  the  Italians  should 
appear  against  me,  considering  that  we  have 
our  common  descent  from  the  Trojans,  and 
that  it  concerns  me  as  well  as  it  does  them  to 
revenge  the  blood  of  Hector  upon  the  Greeks, 
whom  they  countenance  against  me."  "  Is  it 
not  a  noble  farce,  wherein  kings,  republics,  and 
emperors  have  so  many  ages  played  their  parts, 
and  to  which  the  vast  universe  serves  for  a 
theatre  1  Seven  Grecian  cities  contended  for 
his  birth,  so  much  honour  even  his  obscurity 
helped  him  to! 

SmTrna.  Rhodoa,Coiophon,Salamis,  Chios,  Argoa,Atheiic.u 

*'  By  Broyrna.  Rhodes,  Colophon,  Salamis, 
Chios,  Argoe,  and  Athens,  be  claimed  is.**' 

The  other  is  Alexander  the  Great;  for  who- 
ever will  consider  the  age  at 
which  he  began  his  enterprises,  creS!!***  *** 
the  small  means  by  which  he 
efiected  so  glorious  a  design ;  the  authority  he 
obtained  at  so  tender  an  age,  with  the  greatest 


M  In  his  treatise,  on  Sptakinf  too  muck. 

u  Plutarch,  Jipotktg.  qf  tko  King*. 

»  Cicero,  Tuoc.  Q««».  i.  38. 

M"  See,"  says  Bayle  (article  AeomanU)^  **bow  chime- 
rical evils,  fbrgvd  by  poets,  have  served  as  an  apology  Am- 
real  evi Is."  This  letter  of  Mahomet's  was  probably  v^itten 
by  some  renegade  Greek,  or.  more  probably  atilL  inveuied 
by  some  imaginative  historian." 

M  PoUtian,  Manto. 
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and  most  experienced  captains  of  the  world,  I 
by  whom  be  was  followed ;  the  extraordinary ' 
iavour  wherewith  fbrtane  embraced  biro,  and 
fiivoured  so  many  hazardous,  not  to  say  rash 


ImpelteM  quic(|aid  sibi  mimina  petenti 
Obvtaiet,  gaadensque  viam  iteiaM  ruina ;  i 

"  Whtme  biirh  dealgns  no  bootile  force  ooold  itay, 
And  who  by  ruin  lov'd  to  dear  hie  way;'* 

that  grandeur,  to  liave,  at  the  age  of  three  and 
thirty  yean,  passed  victorious  through  the  whole 
habitable  earth,  and  at  half  a  life  to  have  at- 
tained to  the  utmost  of  what  human  nature  can 
do:  so  that  you  cannot  imagine  the  legitimate 
duration  of  his  life,  and  the  continuation  of 
his  increase  in  valour  and  fortune,  even  to  a 
due  maturity  of  age,  but  that  you  must  withal 
inoagine  something  more  than  man;  to  have 
so  many  royal  branches  to  spring  from  his 
soldiers,  leaving  the  world  at  his  death  divided 
amongst  four  successors,  simple  captains  of  his 
army,  whose  posterity  afterwards  so  loug  con- 
tinued and  maintained  that  vast  possession ;  so 
inan^  excellent  virtues  as  he  was  master  of. 
Justice,  temperance,  liberality,  truth  in  his  word, 
love  towards  his  own  people,  and  humanity 
towards  those  he  overcame ;  for  his  manners  in 
general  seem,  in  truth,  incapable  of  any  man- 
ner of  reproach,  though  some  particular  and 
extraordinary  actions  of  his  may  perhaps  Mi 
under  censure ;  but  it  is  impossible  to  carry  on 
each  great  things  as  he  did,  altogellier  within 
the  strict  rules  of  justice ;  such  as  he  are  to 
be  judged  iu  gross,  l^  the  main  end  of  their 
actions;  the  ruin  of  Thebes  and  Persepolis,  the 
murder  of  Menander  and  of  Hephestion's  phy- 
sician, the  massacre  of  so  many  Persian  prison- 
ers at  once,  of  a  troop  of  Indian  soldiers,  not 
without  prejudice  to  his  word,  and  of  the  Cos- 
seiaos,  so  much  as  to  the  very  children,  are 
indeed  sallies  that  are  not  well  to  be  excused; 
for,  as  to  Clitus,  the  fault  was  more  than  re- 
compensed in  bis  repentance,  and  that  very 
action,  as  much  as  any  other  whatever,  mani- 
fests the  sweetness  of  his  nature,  a  nature  most 
excellently  formed  to  goodness;  and  it  was 
ingeniously  said  of  him,  "That  he  had  his 
virmes  by  nature,  and  his  vices  by  chance."' 
As  to  his  being  given  a  little  to  bragging,  and 
a  little  too  impatient  of  hearing  hunself  ill 
spoken  of;  and  as  to  those  mangers,  arms,  and 
bits  he  caused  to  be  strewed  in  the  Indies,*  all 
those  little  vanities  methinks  may  very  well  be 
allowed  to  his  youth  and  the  prodigious  prosperity 
of  hj|B  fortune.  And  who  will  consiaor  withal 
his  so  many  military  virtues,  his  diligence,  fore- 
sight, patience,  discipline,  subtlety,  magnani- 
mity, resolution,  ana  good  fortune,  wherein, 
though  we  had  not  the  authority  of  Hannibal  to 
assure  us,  he  was  the  first  of  men ;  the  admirable 
beauty  and  symmetry  of  his  person,  even  to  a 


miracle,  his  majestic  port,  and  imposing  deport- 
ment, in  a  face  so  young,  so  ruddy,  ana  so 
radiant: 

duallfl,  ubi  Ocpani  perAisus  Lucifer  unda, 
Quem  Voniis  ante  alio*  aBtrorum  diliget  iornes, 
Extulit  OS  ■acnun  c(b1o,  tenobraaque  resolvit ; « 

**  Bo  doth  the  roornins:  star  (Voin  Ocean  rise. 
Beyond  all  stare  gratefbl  to  Venus*  eyes, 
Shakes  from  bis  rosy  locks  the  pearly  dews. 
Dispels  the  darkness,  and  the  day  renews  r 

The  excellence  of  his  knowledge  and  capacity, 
the  duration  and  grandeur  of  nis  glory,  pure, 
clean,  without  spot  or  envy,  and  that  ]on^  after 
his  death  it  was  a  religious  belief  that  his  very 
medals'  brought  good  fortune  to  all  that  carried 
them  about  them;^  and  that  more  kings  and 
princes  have  written  his  acts  than  other  histo- 
rians have  written  the  acts  of  any  otlier  king 
or  prince  whatever ;  and  that  to  this  very  day 
the  Mahometans,  who  despise  all  other  histo- 
ries, admit  of  and  honour  his  alone,  by  a  special 
privilege:  whoever,  I  say,  wi]l  seriouslv  con- 
sider these  particalare  will  confess  that,  all  these 
things  put  together,  I  have  reason  to  prefer  him 
before  Cesar  himself,  who  alone  could  make 
me  doubtful  in  my  choice;  for  it  cannot  be 
denied  but  that  there  was  more  of  his  own  in 
his  exploits,  more  of  fortune  in  those  of  Alex- 
ander. They  were  in  many  thin^  equal,  and 
perhaps  Ciesar  had  the  advantage  in  some  par- 
ticular qualities;  they  were  two  fires,  or  two 
torrents,  to  over-run  the  world  by  several 
ways; 

Et  velut  iinmis8t>diveTsis  partibus  ignes 
Arentem  in  silvam.  et  virgulta  sonantia  laaro; 
Aut  ubi  decursu  rapido  de  roontibus  altis 
Dant  sonitum  spumosi  amnes,  et  in  cquora  currant, 
Quisque  suum  populatus  iter:  * 

**  And  like  to  fires  in  sev*ral  parts  applied 
To  a  <iry  grove  of  crackling  laurel's  side; 
Or  like  the  cataracts  of  foaming  rills. 
That  tumble  headlong  flrum  the  lofty  hills, 
To  hasten  to  the  ocean  ;  even  so 
They  bear  down  all  before  them  where  they  go  :'* 

but  though  Cesar's  ambition  had  been  more 
moderate,  it  would  still  be  so  unhappy,  having 
the  ruin  of  his  country  and  the  univereal  mis- 
chief to  the  world  for  its  abominable  object, 
that,  all  things  collected  together  and  put  into 
a  balance,  1  must  needs  incline  to  Alexander's 
side. 

The  third,  and  in  my  opmion  the  most  ex- 
cellent of  all,  is  Epaminondas. 
Of  glory  he  has    not  near  so  Epaminondas. 
much  as  the  other  two  (which 
also  is  but  a  part  of  the  substance  of  the  thin^) ; 
of  valour  and  resolution,  not  of  that  sort  which 
is  pushed  on  by  ambition,  but  of  that  which 
wialom  and  reason  can  raise  in  a  regular  soul, 
he  had  all  that  could  be  imagined.    Of  this 
virtue  of  his  he  has,  in  my  thought,  given  as 


1  Lneui,  i.  i«. 

>  Qulnttts  Curtios,  ▼.  1. 

*Fliuareh,iiiviU. 
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ft  Tnb.  PoUio.  TrighUa  T)fmim,  e.  14. 
•  •aBiMtf.zii.«L  ^  T 
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ample  prao^  as  either  Alexander  himself  or 
CiBs&r;  for  although  his  war  exploits  were 
neither  so  frequent  nor  so  renowned,  they  were 
yet,  if  duly  considered  in  all  their  circumstances, 
as  important,  as  bravely  fought,  and  carried 
with  them  as  manifost  testimony  of  valour  and 
military  conduct  as  those  of  any  whatever.  The 
Greeks  have  done  him  the  honour,  without 
contradiction,  to  pronounce  him  the  greatest 
man  of  their  nation  ;*  and  to  be  tlie  first  of 
Greece  is  easilv  to  be  the  first  of  the  world.  As 
to  his  knowledge,  we  have  this  ancient  judg^ 
ment  of  him,  *«Tbat  never  any  man  knew  so 
much,  and  spoke  so  litrle  as  be;*"  for  he  was 
iji  the  Pythiagorean  sect:  but,  when  he  did 
speak,  never  man  spoke  better;  an  excellent 
orator,  and  of  powerfiil  insinuation.  But  as 
to  his  manners  and  conscience,  he  infinitely 
surpassed  all  men  that  ever  undertook  the  ma- 
nagement of  aflkira ;  for  in  this  one  thing,  which 
ought  chiefly  to  be  considered,  which  alone 
denotes  what  we  are,  and  which  alone  I  coun- 
ter-balance with  all  the  rest  put  together,  he 
comes  not  short  of  aipy  philosopher  whatever, 
not  even  of  Socrates  himself:  innocence  in  him 
is  a  quality,  peculiar,  sovereign,  constant,  uni- 
form, incorruptible;  compared  to  which,  it 
appears  in  Alexander  subject  to  something  else, 
uncerUin,  variable,  efifeminate,  and  accidental. 

Antiquity  has  judged  that  in  thoroughly  sift^ 
ing  all  the  other  great  captains,  there  is  found 
in  every  one  some  peculiar  quality  that  illus- 
trates his  name;  in  this  man  alone  there  is  a 
full  and  equal  virtue  throughout,  that  leaves 
nothing  to  be  wished  for  in  him,  whether  in 
private  or  public  employment,  whether  in  peace 
or  war,  whether  gloriously  to  live  or  die.  I  do 
not  know  any  form  or  fortune  of  man  that 
I  so  much  honour  and  love. 

Tis  true  that  I  look  upon  his  obstinate 
poverty,  as  it  is  set  out  by  his  best  friends, 
as  a  little  too  scrupulous  and  nice:  and  this 
is  the  only  action,  though  high  in  itself  and  well 
worthy  of  admiration,  that  I  find  so  severe  as 
not  to  desire  to  imitate  myself;  to  the  degree  it 
was  in  him. 

Scipio  iEmilianus  akme,  could  one  firive  him 
as  brave  and  magnificent  an  end  and  as  pro- 
found and  universal  a  knowledge, 

£m  t^nhr"  ^^^^  ^  P"'  '°^  ^^^  ^^^  *^*® 
one  to  be  com*  0^  the  balance.  Oh!  what  an 
pvedwiibUm.  injury  has  time  don^  me,  to  de- 
pnve  me  of  the  sight  of  two  of 
the  most  noble  lives,  which,  by  the  common 
consent  of  all  the  world,  one  the  greatest  of  the 
Greeks,  and  the  other  of  the  Romans,  were  in 
all  Plutarch.  What  materials !  What  a  work- 
man! 


1  DIod.  Sic  zv.  88.    PaaMnias,  Wii.  8. 4be.   Cieero.alBO, 
ie  Orau  lit.  54.  atsigns  him  the  same  place. 

•  PlaUrch,  On,  tJu  Dmman  ^SeeroUi. 

•  lA.  Life  1^  Coriolanu$. 

•  Id.  On  tk$  Dmmon  ^Soeratti. 
*ld.ib. 


For  a  man  that  was  no  saint,  but,  as  we  say, 
a  ffallant  man,  of  civil  and  ordinary  manners, 
ana  of  a  modente  ambition,  the  richest  life  that 
I  know,  and  full  of  the  richest  and  most  to  be 
desired  parts,  all  things  considered,  is,  in  my 
opinion,  that  of  Alcibiades. 

But  as  to  what  concerns  Epaminondas,  I  will 
here,  as  the  example  of  an  excessive  goodness, 
add  some  of  his  opinions.  He  declared  that 
the  greatest  satis&ction  he  ever  had  in  his 
whole  life  was  the  contentment  he  gave  his 
fother  arid  mother  in  his  victofT  of  I^uctra  ;^ 
wherein  he  says  very  much,  preferring  their 
pleasure  before  his  own,  so  just,  and  so  full  of 
so  glorious  an  action.  He  did  not  think  it 
lawful,  even  to  restore  the  liberty  of  his  conn- 
trv,  to  kill  a  roan  without  knowing  a  cause;* 
which  made  him  so  cold  in  the  enterprise  of  his 
companion  Pelopidas,  for  the  relief  of  Thebes. 
He  was  also  of  opinion  that  men  in  battle  ought 
to  avoid  the  encounter  of  a  friend  that  was  on 
the  contrary  side,  and  to  spare  him.'  And  his 
humanity,  even  towards  his  enemies  diemselves, 
having  rendered  him  suspected  by  the  Boetians, 
for  that,  afler  he  had  miraculously  forced  the 
lAcednmonians  to  open  him  the  pass,  which 
they  had  undertaken  to  defend  at  the  entn^of  the 
Morea,  near  unto  Corinth,  he  contented  himself 
with  having  charged  through  them,  without 
pursuing  them  to  ue  utmost,  he  had  his  oom- 
misston  of  general  taken  firom  him,  very  honoui^ 
ably  upon  such  an  account,  and  fbr  the  shame 
it  was  to  them,  soon  after,  upon  necessity,  to 
restore  him  to  his  command,  and  to  acknow- 
ledge how  much  upon  him  depended  their  safety 
and  honour;  victory  like  a  shadow  attending 
him  wherever  he  went;  and  indeed  the  prospe- 
rity of  his  country,  as  hieing  from  him  derived, 
died  with  him.' 


CHAPTER  XXXVII. 

OF  Tax  RXSXMBLANCE  OF  CHILDRXN  TO 
THXIR  FATHERS. 

This  fageotting  up  of  so  many  divers  pieces  is 
done  in  this  way :  I  never  set  pen  to  paper  but 
when  too  great  idleness  becomes  troublesome, 
and  never  any  where  but  at  home ;  so  that  it  is 
made  up  at  several  interruptions  and  interval8» 
occasions  keeping  me  sometimes  many  months 
abroad.^  As  to  the  rest  I  never  correct  my 
first  by  any  second  conceptions:  perhaps  I  may 
alter  a  word  or  so;  but  'tis  only  to  vary  the 
phmse,  and  not  to  omit  my  former  meaning.' 
1  have  a  mind  to  represent  the  progreas  of  my 
humour,  that  every  one  may  see  every  piece  as 


•  Diod.  Sic.  XV.  88.    Nepoi,  t«  trfCo.    Jaetin,  vi.  a 

V  This  chapter  was  written  by  Montai|rBe  after  hit  retam 

fVom  hia  Journey  through  Switaeriand,  Germany,  and  Italy. 

on  which  he  had  been  absent  seventeen  montha. 
>  Yet  the  edition  of  1568  contains  several  paasages  which 

Montaigne  afterwards  treaUy  altered  or  euUnly  oiaiited, 

to  the  advantage,  certainly,  of  tail  woifc. 
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Uontaigne*! 
patience  in  the 
disease  which 
be  always 


it  came  from  the  Ibr^.  I  could  wish  I  had 
begun  sooner,  that  I  might  see  more  the  coarse 
of  my  mntatioos.  A  servant  of  mine,  that  I 
employed!  to  transcribe  for  me,  thought  he  had 
got  a  prize  by  stealing  several  pieces  from  me, 
such  as  he  took  a  fancy  to;  but  it  is  my  com- 
fort that  he  will  be  no  greater  a  gainer  than  I 
shall  be  a  loser  by  the  theft  I  am  grown  older 
by  seven  or  eight  years  since  I  began ;  which 
has  not  been  without  some  new 
acquisition :  I  have  in  that  time 
become  acquainted  with  the  stone, 
by  the  liberality  of  years,  a  long 
conversation  witli  which  hardly 
wears  off  without  some  such  inconvenience. 
1  could  have  been  glad  that  of  other  presents 
age  has  to  present  lonff-lived  men  withal,  it  had 
chosen  one  that  woulohave  been  more  welcome 
to  me,  for  it  could  not  possibly  have  laid  upon 
Die  a  disease,  for  which,  even  ntxn  mv  in&ncjr, 
I  have  had  so  ^eat  a  horror;  and  it  is  m 
truth,  of  all  the  ills  of  old  a^  that  of  which 
I  have  ever  been  most  afraid.  I  have  oflen 
thought,  with  myself,  that  I  went  on  too  hr, 
and  that  in  so  long  a  voyage  I  should  at  last 
run  myself  into  some  disadvantage ;  I  perceived, 
and  often  declared,  that  it  was  time  to  knock 
cS,  and  that  death  was  to  be  cut  out  in  the 
Boond  and  living  part,  according  to  the  sur- 
geons* rule  in  amputations;  and  that  nature 
made  him  pay  very  strict  usury  who  did  not 
in  due  time  pay  the  principal.  And  yet  I  was 
80  far  from  heiRS  ready  that,  in  eighteen 
months'  time,  or  mereabout,  that  I  have  been 
in  this  uneasy  condition,  I  have  so  inured  my- 
self to  it  as  to  be  content  to  live  on  in  it ;  and 
have  fiwnd  wherein  to  comfort  myself^  and  to 
hope:  80  much  are  men  enslaved  to  their 
miserable  being  that  there  is  no  condition  so 
wretched  that  they  will  not  accept,  provided 
they  may  live !  Hear  Mecenas : 

Dcbil«n  ftcito  manu, 
Debilem  pede,  enxa; 
Lubicros  quate  dentes : 
Vita  da 


"Maim  both  my  bands  and  fret,  break  legs  and  tbJftaa, 
Kaoek  out  my  teeth,  and  bore  out  both  my  eyes, 
Let  me  but  live,  all's  well  enoufh,  he  cries.** 

And  Tamerlane,  with  a  foolish  humanly,  pal- 
liated the  fantastic  cruelty  he  exercised  noon 
lepers,  when  he  put  all  he  could  hear  or  to 
death,  to  deliver  them,  as  he  pretended,  from 
the  painful  life  they  lived ;  for  there  was  not 
one  of  them  who  would  not  rather  have  nnder- 
^e  a  triple  leprosy  than  to  be  deprived  of 
their  being;  and  Antisthenes  the  Stoic' being 
very  stckt  and  crying  out,  **  Who  will  deliver 
me  from  these  evils  ?^  Diogenes,  who  was 
come  to  visit  him :  **  This,'*  said  he,  presenting 
him  a  knife,  **  presently,  if  thou  wilt**  •*  I  do 
not  mean  from  my  life,**  he  replied,  **  but  fhMn 


my  disease.***  The  safferings  that  only  attack 
the  mind  I  am  not  so  sensible  of  as  most  other 
men ;  partly  out  of  judgment,  for  the  world 
looks  upon  several  things  as  dreadful,  or  to  be 
avoided  at  the  expense  of  life,  that  are  almost 
indifferent  to  me :  partly  through  a  stupid  and 
insensible  complexion  I  have,  in  evils  which 
do  not  point-blank  hit  me ;  which  insensibility 
I  look  upon  as  one  of  the  best  parts  of  my 
natural  condition;  but  essential  and  corporeal 
pains,  I  am  very  sensible  of.  And  yet  having 
long  since  foreseen  them,  though  with  a  sight 
weak  and  delicate,  and  softened  with  the  long 
and  happy  health  and  quiet  that  God  has  been 

f  leased  to  give  me  the  greatest  part  of  my  time^ 
had  in  my  imagination  fancied  them  so  insup- 
portable that  in  truth  I  felt  the  fear  of  them 
more  than  I  have  since  felt  actual  pain  fh»m 
them ;  by  which  I  am  still  mora  fortined  in  this 
belief,  that  most  of  the  faculties  of  the  soul,  as 
we  employ  them,  more  trouble  the  repose  of  life 
than  they  are  any  way  useful  in  it 

I  am  in  conflict  with  the  worst,  the  most 
sudden,  the  most  painful,  the  most  mortal,  and 
the  most  irremediable  of  all  dis- 
eases :  I  have  already  had  the  *"*  •^'?«l*f  ^ 
trial  of  five  or  six  very  long  and  all  diseases, 
very  painful  fits,  and  yet  I  either 
flatter  myself  or  there  is  even  in  this  estate 
what  is  very  well  to  be  endured  by  a  man  who 
has  his  soul  fi'ee  from  the  fear  of  death,  and  the 
menaces,  conclusions,  and  consequences,  which 
physic  is  ever  thundering  in  our  ears.  But  the 
efiect,  even  of  pain  itself,  is  not  so  sharp  and 
intolerable  as  to  put  a  man  of  understaiMling 
into  impatience  and  despair.  I  have  at  least 
this  advantage  firoro  my  stone,  that  what  I  coald 
not  hitherto  wholly  prevail  upon  myself  to  re- 
solve upon,  as  to  reconciling  and  acquainting 
myself  with  death,  it  will  perfect;  for  the  more 
it  presses  upon  and  importunes  me,  I  shall  be  so 
much  the  less  afraid  to  die.  I  had  already  gone 
so  far  as  only  to  love  life  for  life's  sake,  but  my 
pain  will  dissolve  this  intelligence:  and  God 
grant  that  in  the  end,  should  the  sharpness  of  it 
be  once  greater  than  I  shall  be  able  to  bear,  it 
does  not  throw  me  into  the  other  less  vicious 
extreme,  to  desire  and  wish  to  die ! 

Rwmmmin  nac  metuas  diem,  ^ee  optes  *  * 
** Neither  to  wish  nor  fear  to  die:** 

they  are  two  passions  to  be  feared,  but  the  one 
has  its  remedy  much  nearer  at  hand  than  the 
other. 

As  to  the  rest,  I  have  always  found  the 
prompt  that  so  exactly  en^ins  Complaint  may 
so  firm  a  countenance,  and  so  be  freely  m- 
disdainful  and  indifierent  a  com-  duiged  in  the 
portment  in    the   toleration    of  Monyofpain. 
infirmities,  to  be  merely  ceremonial.     Why 


^  MBMoas,  a^vtf  Beneca,  I>.  101. 

*  Or  rather  the  Cynic,  of  which  sect  he  was  the  head, 
ibouf  h,  in  the  main,  there  is  no  great  dUhrenoe  betwixt  the 
two  sects  as  10  their  doetrioe. 
82* 


*  Diog.  Laertine,  la  the  Ulb  of  Antisthenes. 
4Msrtz.47. 
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should  philoGophy,  which  only  has  respect  to 
life  and  its  efiects,  trouble  itself  about  these 
external  appearances?  Let  us  leave  that  care 
to  actors  and  masters  of  rhetoric,  that  set  so 
great  a.  value  upon  our  g^estures ;  let  her,  in 
God's  name,  allow  this  vocal  frailty,  if  it  be 
neither  cordial  nor  stomachical,  to  the  disease ; 
and  permit  the  ordinary  ways  of  expressing 
grief  by  sighs,  sobs,  palpitations,  and  turning 
pale,  that  nature  has  put  out  of  our  power; 
provided  the  courage  be  undaunted,  and  the 
expressions  not  sounding  of  despair,  let  her  be 
satisfied.  What  matter  is  it  if  we  wring  our 
nands,  if  we  do  not  wring  our  thoughts  ?  She 
forms  us  for  ourselves,  not  for  others;  to  be, 
not  to  seem  ;  let  her  be  satisfied  with  governing 
our  understandings,  which  she  has  taxen  upon 
her  the  care  of  instructing;  in  the  fury  of  the 
stone  let  her  maintain  the  soul  in  a  condition  to 
know  itself,  and  to  follow  its  accustomed  way, 
contending  with,  and  enduring,  not  meanly 
truckling  under  pain;  moved  and  heated,  not 
subdued  and  conquered  in  the  contention; 
capable  of  discourse  and  other  things  to  a  cer- 
tam  degree.  In  so  extreme  ills,  ^is  cruelty 
to  require  so  exact  a  composedness ;  'Us  no 
great  matter  what  faces  we  make,  if  we  find 
any  ease  by  it ;  if  the  body  find  itself  relieved 
by  complaming,  let  it  complain ;  if  agitation 
ease  him,  let  him  tumble  ana  toes  at  pleasure ; 
if  he  finds  the  disease  evaporate  (as  some  phy- 
sicians hold  that  it  helps  women  in  delivery), 
extremely  to  cry  out,  or,  if  it  do  but  amuse  his 
torments,  let  him  roar.  We  need  not  command 
his  voice  to  salW,  let  us  but  stop  it  not  Epicu- 
rus' not  only  forgives  his  sage  for  crying  out 
in  torments,  but  advises  him  to  it:  Pugiles 
etiam,  guum  feriunt^  in  jaciandtB  cwKtibus 
ingemiicunt,  quia  profundenda  voce  omne  cor- 
pu$  intenditur^  venitque  plaga  vehementior,^ 
**  When  men  fight  with  the  caastus  they  groan 
out  in  lay  in?  on,  because  the  whole  strength  of 
body  ffoes  along  with  the  voice,  and  the  blow 
is  laioon  with  ^eater  force."  We  have  enough 
to  do  to  deal  with  the  disease,  without  troubling 
ourselves  with  these  superfluous  rules. 

This  I  say  in  excuse  of  those  whom  we 
ordinarily  see  impatient  in  the  assaults  of  this 
malady ;  for  as  to  what  concerns 
myself,  I  have  passed  it  over 
hitherto  with  a  little  better  coun- 
tenance, and  contented  myself 
with  grunting,  without  roaring 
out  Not,  nevertheless,  that  I  put  any  great 
constraint  upon  myself  to  maintain  this  exterior 
decency,  for  I  make  little  account  of  such  an 
advantage ;  I  allow  herein  as  much  as  the  pain 
requires ;  but  either  my  pains  are  not  so  exces- 
sive, or  I  have  more  than  ordinary  patience. 
I  complain,  I  confess,  and  am  a  little  impatient 
in  a  very  sharp  fit,  but  I  do  not  arrive  to  such 
a  degree  of  despair  as  he  who — 


Montaigne 
kept  his  tem- 

Crin  the 
ight  of  hie 
pain. 


I  Leertiiu.  in  vitA. 

I  Cioero,  7\ue.  &umt.  fi.  83. 

i  Attiue,  PMil9€teut,  lyvtf  Cicero.  4t  FMh,  it  99. 


^ulatu,  qneeto,  gemitu,  <Winutibue 
Retonando,  multum  flebilea  vooee  refert :  • 

**  HowHng ,  roarioff,  and  a  thomand  ffroana, 
Ezpraas'd  his  tormenu  in  moft  diamal  tooes :" 

I  relish  myself  in  the  midst  of  my  dolor ;  and 
have  always  found  that  I  was  in  a  capacity  to 
speak,  think,  and  give  a  rational  answer,  ns  well 
as  at  any  other  time,  but  not  so  coldly  and 
indifferently,  being  troubled  and  interrupted 
by  the  pain.  When  I  am  looked  upon  by  my 
visitors  to  be  in  the  greatest  torment,  and  that 
they  therefore  forbear  to  trouble  me,  I  oflen  try 
my  own  strength,  and  myself  set  some  discourse 
on  foot,  the  most  rem.pte  I  can  contrive  from  my 
present  condition.  I  can  do  any  thing  upon  a 
sudden  endeavour,  but  it  must  not  continue 
long.  What  pity  'tis  I  have  not  the  faculties 
of  that  dreamer  Cicero,  who,  dreaming  he  was 
lying  with  a  wench,  found  he  had  discharged 
his  stone  in  the  sheets !  *  My  pains  do  strangely 
disappetite  me  that  way.  In  the  intervals  ti'om 
this  excessive  torment,  when  my  ureters  only 
languish  without  any  great  dolor,  I  presently 
feel  myself  in  my  wonted  state,  forasmuch  as 
my  soul  takes  no  other  alarm  but  what  is  sensi- 
ble and  corporeal,  which  I  certainly  owe  to  the 
care  I  have  had  of  preparing  myself  by  me- 
ditation against  such  mishaps : 

Labomin 
Nulla  mihi  nova  nunc  ftciM  inopinaTe  larsit : 
Omnia  prccepi,  atque  aninio  mecum  ante  peregi.* 

**  No  fkee  of  pain  or  labour  now  can  riae 
Which,  by  its  novelty,  can  me  rarprtee, 
Pve  been  aocuetom*d  all  tbinge  to  explore. 
And  been  inured  unto  them  long  before." 

I  am,  however,  a  little  roughly  handled  ibr  a 
learner,  and  with  a  sudden  and  sharp  alteration, 
being  fkllen  in  an  instant  from  a  very  easy  and 
happv  condition  of  life  into  the  most  uneasy  and 
pamnil  that  can  be  imagined ;  for,  besides  that 
it  is  a  disease  very  much  to  be  feared  in  itself, 
it  begins  with  me  after  a  more  sharp  and  severe 
manner  than  it  uses  to  do  witli  other  men :  my 
fits  come  so  thick  upon  me  that  I  am  scarcely 
ever  at  ease.  Yet  I  have  hitherto  kept  my  mind 
so  upright  that,  provided  I  can  still  continue 
it,  I  find  myself  m  a  much  better  condition  of 
life  than  a  thousand  others  who  have  no  fever 
nor  other  disease  but  what  they  create  them- 
selves from  defect  in  their  reason. 

There  is  a  certain  sort  of  crafty  humility  that 
springs  from  presumption,  as  this.  That  we 
confess  our  ignorance  in  many  things,  and  are 
so  courteous  as  to  acknowledge  that  there  are 
in  the  works  of  nature  some  qualities  and  con- 
ditions that  are  imperceptible  to  us,  and  of 
which  our  understanding  cannot  discover  the 
means  and  causes :  by  this  honest  and  conscien- 
tious declaration  we  hope  to  obtain  that  people 
shall  also  believe  us  in  those  that  we  say  we  do 
understand.    We  need  not  trouble  ourselves  to 


« Cicero,  W«  DM$l  ii.  G9. 
•  JBndi,  vt.  103. 
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seek  out  miracles  and  Btrango  diffioalties ;  me- 
thlnks  there  are  such  incomprehensible  wonders 
amongst  the  things  that  we  ordinarily  see,  as 
surpa^  all  difficulty  of  miracles.  What  a 
wonderful  thing  it  is  that  the  drop  of  seed  from 
which  we  are  produced  should  carry  in  itself 
the  impression,  not  only  of  the  bodily  form,  but 
even  of  the  thoughts  and  inclinations  of  our 
lathers?  Where  can  that  drop  of  fluid  matter 
contain  that  infinite  number  of  forms  1  And 
how  can  they  carr^  on  these  resemblances,  with 
80  temerarious  and  irregular  a  progress  that  a  son 
shall  be  like  his  great-grandrather,  the  nephew 
like  his  uncle  1  In  the  family  of  Lepidus,  at 
Rome,  there  were  three,  not  successively,  but 
by  intervals,  that  were  bom  with  the  same  eye 
covered  with  a  cartilage.^  At  Thebes  there  was 
a  race  that  carried  from  thelr^mother's  womb 
the  form  of  the  head  of  a  lance,  and  who  was 
not  bom  so  was  looked  upon  as  illegitimate.' 
And  Aristotle  says  that  m  a  certain  nation, 
where  the  women  were  in  common,  they 
assigned  the  children  to  their  fathers  by  their 
resemblance.^ 

Tis  to  be  believed  that  I  derive  this  infirmity 
&om  my  father;  for  he  died  wonderfully  toi^ 

mented  with  a  great  stone  m  his 
ftJber°afflirted  ladder.  He  was  never  sensible 
wiib  the  stone,    of  his  disease  till  the  sixty-seventh 

year  of  his  age,  and  before  that 
had  never  felt  any  judging  or  symptoms  of  it, 
either  in  his  reins,  sides,  or  any  other  part ;  and 
had  lived  till  then  in  a  happ^  and  vigorous  state 
of  health,  little  subject  to  mfirmities,  and  con- 
tinued seven  years  after  in  this  disease,  and  died 
a  very  painful  lingering  death.  I  was  born 
above  hve-and-twenty  jrears  before  his  disease 
seized  him,  and  in  the  time  of  his  most  flourish- 
ing and  healthful  state  of  body,  his  third  child 
in  order  of  birth.  Where  could  his  propensity 
to  this  disease  lie  lurking  all  that  while  ?  And 
be  being  so  &r  from  the  infirmity,  how  could 
that  small  part  of  his  substance  carry  away  so 
great  an  impression  for  its  share?  And  how  so 
concealed  tnat,  five-and-forty  years  after,  I  be- 
pn  to  be  sensible  of  it,  the  only  one  to  this 
Bour,  amongst  so  many  brothers  and  sisters, 
and  all  of  one  mother,  that  was  ever  troubled 
with  it.  Ue  tliat  can  satisfy  me  in  this  point, 
I  will  believe  him  in  as  many  other  miracles  as 
be  pleases;  always  provided  that,  as  their  man- 
ner is,  he  does  not  give  me  a  doctrine  much 
fnore  intricate  and  fantastic  than  the  thing 
itself,  for  current  pay. 
I^t  the  physicians  a  little  excuse  the  liberty 

B»»  wuicmoi      ^  ^^® '  ^^  ^y  ^^^  ^™®  infusion 
of  phrnc  Atid  fotal  insinuation  it  is,  that  I 

have  received  a  hatred  and  con- 
tempt of  their  doctrine ;  the  antipathy  I  have 
•jg^aiDst  their  art  is  hereditary.  My  father 
uved  threescore  and  fourteen  years,  my  grand- 


father sixty-nine,  my  great-grandfather  almost 
fourscore  years,  without  ever  tasting  any  sort 
of  physic;  and  with  them  whatever  was  not 
ordinary  diet,  served  instead  of  a  dmg.  Physic 
is  grounded  upon  experience  and  examples ;  so 
is  my  opinion.  And  is  not  this  an  express  and 
very  advantageous  experience  ?  I  do  not  know 
that  they  can  find  me,  in  all  their  records,  three 
that  were  bom,  bred,  and  died  under  the  same 
mof^  who  have  lived  so  long  under  their  conduct. 
They  must  here  of  necessity  confess  that  if  rea- 
son be  not,  fortune  at  least  is,  on  my  side ;  and 
with  physicians  fortune  goes  a  great  deal  further 
than  reason.  Let  them  not  take  me  now  at  a 
disadvantage,  let  them  not  threaten  me  in  the 
subdued  condition  I  now  am  in ;  for  that  were 
treachery.  And,  to  say  truth,  I  have  got 
enough  Uie  better  of  them,  by  these  domestic 
examples,  that  they  should  rest  satisfied.  Hu- 
man things  are  not  usually  so  constant ;  it  has 
been  two  hundred  years,  save  eichteen,  that 
this  trial  has  lasted,  for  the  first  <^  them  was 
bora  in  the  vear  1402;  'tis  now  indeed  very 
good  reason  that  this  experiment  should  begin 
to  fail  us.  Let  them  not  tlierefore  reproach  me 
with  the  infirmities  which  have  me  now  by  the 
throat;  is  it  not  enough  for  my  part  that  I  have 
lived  seven  and  forty  years  in  perfect  health; 
though  it  should  be  the  end  of  my  career,  'tis  of 
the  longer  sort.  My  ancestors  had  an  aversion 
to  physic  by  some  secret  and  natural  instinct; 
for  the  very  sight  of  a  potion  was  loathsome  to 
my  father.  The  Seigneur  de  Gaviac,  my  uncle 
by  tiie  father's  side,  a  churchman,  and  a  vale- 
tudinarian from  his  birth,  and  who  yet  made 
that  crazy  life  to  hold  out  sixty-seven  years, 
being  once  follen  into  a  furious  fever,  it  was 
ordered  by  the  physicians  he  should  be  plainly 
told  that  if  he  would  not  make  use  of  help  (for 
so  they  call  that  which  is  often  quite  contrary), 
he  would  infallibly  be  a  dead  man.  The  good 
man,  thongh  terrified  with  tliis  dreadful  sen- 
tence, yet  replied,  "I  am  then  a  dead  man.** 
But  God  soon  after  made  the  prpgnostic  false. 
The  youngest  brother,  there  were  four,  and  by 
many  years  the  youngest,  the  Sienr  de  Bussa- 
guet,  was  the  only  man  of  the  family  that  made 
use  of  medicine,  by  reason,  I  suppose,  of  the 
commerce  he  had  with  the  other  arts,  for  he 
was  a  counsellor  in  the  court  of  parliament; 
and  it  succeeded  so  ill  with  him,  that,  being  in 
outward  appearance  of  the  strongest  constitu- 
tion, he  yet  died  before  any  of  the  rest,  the 
Sieur  de  St.  Michel  only  excepted. 

'Tis  possible  I  may  have  derived  this  nataral 
antipathy  to  physic  from  them; 
but,  had  there  been  no  other  con-  JJakin?  KTverJ 
sideration  in  the  case,  1  would  ught  of  phyiic: 
have  endeavoured  to  have  over- 
come it;  for  all  those  conditions  that  spring  in 
us  without  reason  are  vicious;  and  is  a  kind  of 


>niiij.M(tiibi.vU.i8. 


mmU;  who  bowoversayi  notblnf  about  tho  reputed  ille. 
gitimacf  of  thote  bora  without  the  lance-mark. 
>  A  people  of  Libya.    Herodotus,  iv.  180. 
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disease  that  we  are  to  wrestle  with.  It  may  be 
I  had  this  propensi^  naturally,  but  I  have  sup- 
ported and  fortified  it  bv  argfuments  and  reasons, 
which  have  established  roe  in  the  opinion  I  am 
of:  for  I  also  hate  the  consideration  of  refusing 
physic  for  the  nauseous  taste;  I  should  hardly 
DO  of  that  humour,  thinking  health  worth  pur- 
chasing by  all  the  most  pamful  cauteries  and 
incisions,  that  can  be  applied :  and,  according 
to  Epicurus,  I  conceive  that  pleasures  are  to  fai 
avoiaed,  if  greater  pains  be  the  consequence ; 
and  pains  lo  be  coveted,  that  will  terminate  in 
greater  pleasurea'  Health  is  a  precious  thing, 
and  indeed  the  only  one  meriting  that  a  man 
should  lay  out  not  only  his  time,  sweat,  labour, 
and  goods,  but  also  his  life  itself  to  obtain  it ; 
forasmuch  as  without  it  life  is  painful  and  inju- 
rious to  us;  pleasure,  wisdom,  learning,  and 
virtue,  without  it  wither  away  and  vanish :  and 
in  the  most  quaint  and  solid  discourses  that 
philosophy  would  imprint  in  us  to  the  contrary, 
we  need  no  more  but  oppose  the  image  of  Plato 
beinir  struck  with  an  epilepsy  or  apoplexy,  and 
in  this  supposition  to  defy  him  to  call  the  rich 
foculties  of  his  soul  to  his  assistance.  All  means 
that  conduce  to  health  can  neither  be  too  pain- 
ful nor  too  dear  for  me.  But  I  have  some  other 
appearances  that  make  me  strangely  suspect  all 
this  merchandise.  I  do  not  deny  but  there  may 
be  some  art,  and  that  there  are,  amongst  so 
many  works  of  nature,  things  proper  for  the 
conservation  of  health ;  that  is  most  certain :  I 
very  well  know  that  there  are  some  simples  that 
moisten,  and  others  that  dry ;  I  experimentally 
know  that  radishes  are  windy,  and  senna  leaves 
purfi^ing ;  and  several  other  experiences  I  have, 
as  I  know  that  mutton  nourishes,  and  wine 
warms  me;  and  Solon  said'  that  eating  was 
like  other  drugs,  physic  against  hun£[er;  I  do 
not  disapprove  the  use  we  make  of  things  the 
earth  produces,  nor  doubt  in  the  least  of  the 
power  and  fertility  of  nature,  and  its  application 
to  our  necessities;  I  very  well  see  that  pikes 
and  swallows  live  by  her  laws;  but  I  mistrust 
the  inventions  of  our  wit,  knowledge,  and  art; 
to  countenance  which  we  have  abandoned 
nature  and  her  rules,  and  wherein  we  keep  no 
bounds  nor  moderation.  As  we  call  the  mixture 
of  the  first  laws  that  fall  into  our  hands.  Jus- 
tice, and  their  practice  and  dispensation  very 
foolish  and  very  unjust;  and  as  those  who  scoff 
at  and  accuse  it,  cannot,  nevertheless,  insult 
that  noble  virtue,  but  only  condemn  the  abuse 
and  profanation  of  that  sacred  title;  so  in 
physic  I  very  much  honour  that  fflorious  name, 
and  the  end  it  is  studied  for,  and  what  it  pro- 
mises to  the  service  of  mankind ;  but  what  it 
foists  upon  us  I  neither  honour  nor  esteem. 


1  Cloero,  7We.  Qwtt.  v.  33.    Laeniufl,  in  vitA. 

*  Or  raUier  Plourch  wbo  ntaktts  Solon  lay  It,  kUk$  Ban- 
gutt  of  the  Seven  Sagee. 

•  Montaigne  mif  bt  very  well  aaiurR  ttt,npon  the  aatbority 
of  Pliny,  xxiz.  1,  ihat  the  Romans  did  not  admit  of  physic 
till  six  hundred  yearn  after  the  foundation  of  Rome ;  and 
that,  after  they  had  made  trial  of  the  art.  they  condemned 
and  banished  the  physicians  ftom  their  city ;  but  aa  to  his 
addition,  that  they  were  expelled  at  tbe  instance  of  Cato  the 


In  the  first  place,  experience  makes  me  dread 
it ;  for  amon^  all  my  acquaintance,  I  see  no 
set  of  people  so  soon  sick,  and  so  long  before 
they  are  well,  as  those  who  take  much  physic: 
their  very  health  is  altered  and  comipted  by  "their 
frequent  prescriptions.  Physicians  are  not  content 
to  deal  only  with  the  sick,  but  they  will  more- 
over corrupt  health,  for  fear  men  snould  at  any 
time  escape  their  authority.  Do  they  not,  from 
a  continual  and  perfect  health,  extract  suspicion 
of  some  great  sickness  to  ensue  1  I  have  been 
sick  often  enough,  and  have  always  found  my 
sickness  easy  enough  to  be  stipported  (thou^ 
I  have  made  trial  of  almost  all  sorts),  and  as 
short  as  those  of  any  other,  without  their  help, 
or  without  swallowing  their  ill-tasting  doses. 
My  health  is  full  and  free,  without  other  nile 
or  discipline  than  my  own  custom  and  pleasure : 
every  place  serves  me  well  enough  to  stay  in, 
for  I  need  no  other  conveniences  when  sick 
than  what  I  must  have  When  I  am  well.  I 
never  disturb  myself  that  I  have  no  physician, 
or  apothecary,  or  any  other  assistance,  which 
I  see  most  other  sick  men  more  afflicted  at  than 
they  are  with  their  disease !  What !  do  they 
themselves  show  us  more  felicity  and  duration 
in  their  own  lives,  that  may  manifest  to  us  some 
apparent  effect  of  their  skill? 

There  is  not  a  nation  in  the  world  that  has 
not  been  many  ages  without  phy- 
sic; and  the  first  age,  that  is  to  Hin!.?™— 
say,  the  best  and  in«t  happy,  SSS^i."* ""' 
knew  no  such  thing;  and  the 
tenth  part  of  the  world  knows  nothing  of  it 
yet  Several  nations  are  ignorant  of  it  to  this 
5ay,  where  men  live  more  healthful  and  longer 
than  we  do  here,  and  even  amongst  us  the 
common  people  live  well  enough  without  it 
The  Romans  were  six  hundred  years  before 
they  received  it;*  and  after  having  made  trial 
of  it,  banished  it  fix>ra  their  city,  at  the  instance 
of  Cato  the  Censor,  who  made  it  appear  bow 
easy  it  was  to  live  without  it,  having  himself 
lived  fourscore  and  five  years,  and  kept  his  wife 
alive  to  an  extreme  old  aee,  not  without  physic, 
but  without  a  physician  ;*  for  every  thing  that 
we  find  to  be  healthful  to  life  may  be  called 
physic.  He  kept  his  family  in  health,  as  Plu- 
tarch says,  if  I  mistake  not,  with  hares,  as 
Pliny  reports*  that  the  Arcadians  cured  all 
manner  of  diseases  with  the  milk  of  a  cott; 
and  Herodotus  says,*  "The  Libyans  generally 
enjoy  a  rare  health,  by  a  custom  they  have, 
after  their  children  are  arrived  at  four  years  of 
age,  to  burn  and  cauterize  tbe  veins  of  their 
head  and  temples,  by  which  n^ns  they  cut  off 
all  defluxions  of  rheums  for  their  whole  lives.**' 
And  the  country  people  of  our  province  make 


Censor.  Pliny  ie  so  ikt  ftt)m  authorizing  it  that  )ic  expr^lT 
says,  the  Romans  did  not  banish  the  physicians  ftom  thnr 
city  till  lonf  after  the  death  of  Cato.  Several  modern  wri- 
ters have  ftllen  into  the  sfune  error  as  Montaigne,  as  mvt 
be  seen  in  Bayle*a  DiUionarjf,  under  tbe  article  **  Porous,^ 
in  the  note  H. 

*  In  the  Life  ^  Onto  the  Censor. 

»  JVbt  met.  XXV.  a  •  Lib.  iv.  e.  1!»7. 

V  Montaigne  ihoold  have  said,  Iff  wtaich  meanf  they  pro* 
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use  of  oothinsf,  in  all  sorts  of  distempen,  bat 
the  stroDffest  wine  they  can  get,  mixed  with  a 
great  dealof  aaffinm  and  spice,  and  all  with  the 
tame  success. 
And  to  say  the  truth,  of  all  this  diversity  and 
confusion  of  apothecaries'  jargon, 
Sn'L^f  ^^^  ^^  «"<*  *nd  effect  18  there 
nedirinai  after  all,  but  to  purse  the  bellv  1 

purgM  M  wv-    which  a  theosand  ordinary  simples 

ranted  upoQ  •••   •  ••  .  -  .    '      .  *^ 


good  groundi. 


will  do  as  well;  and  Ido  not  know 
whether  such  evacuations  be  so 
much  to  our  advantage  as  they  pretend,  and 
whether  nature  does  not  require  a  residence  of 
her  excrements  to  a  certain  proportion,  as  wine 
does  of  its  lees,  to  keep  it  alive ;  you  often  see 
healthful  men  &11  into  vomitings  and  fluxes  of 
U^e  belly,  by  unknown  accidents,  and  make  a 
great  evacuation  of  excrements,  without  any 
preceding  need,  or  any  following  benefit,  but 
rather  with  hurt  to  their  constitution.  'Tis  from 
the  great  Plato  ^  that  I  lately  learned  that,  of 
three  ^rts  of  motions  which  are  natural  to  us, 
paring  is  the  worst;* and  that  no  man,  unless 
he  be  a  ibol,  ought  to  take  any  thing  to  that 
purpose,  but  in  die  extremest  necessity.  Men 
disturb  and  irritate  the  disease  by  contrary  op- 
position ;  it  must  be  the  wa^  of  living  that  must 
pntly  dissolve  and  bring  it  to  its  maturity. 
The  violent  gripings  and  contest  betwixt  the 
drug  and  the  disease  is  ever  to  our  loss,  since 
the  combat  is  fought  within  ourselves,  and  that 
the  drug  is  an  assistant  not  to  be  trusted,  beinff 
by  its  own  nature  an  enemy  to  our  health ;  ani^ 
but  by  trouble  has  no  access  into  our  condition. 
Let  it  alone  a  little ;  the  Providence  that  takes 
care  of  fleas  and  moles,  does  also  take  care  for 
men,  if  they  will  have  the  same  patience  fleas 
and  moles  have,  to  leave  it  to  itself:  *tis  to 
much  purpose  that  we  crv.  Get  on !  'Tis  the 
way  to  make  us  hoarse,  but  not  to  hasten  it. 
Tis  a  proud  and  uncompessiooate  order;  our 
fears,  our  despair,  displease  and  stop  it  from, 
iiutesd  of  inviting  it  to,  our  relief.  It  owes 
ftsaistance  to  the  disease  as  well  as  to  health, 
and  will  not  suffer  itself  to  be  corrupted  in 
&vour  of  the  one,  to  the  prejudice  of  the  other*s 
nght,  for  it  would  then  &11  into  disorder.  Let 
ua,  in  God's  name,  follow  it:  it  leads  those  that 
follow,  aod  those  who  will  not  fidlow,  it  drags 
along,  with  their  fury  and  physic  together. 
Order  a  purge  for  your  brain ;  it  will  there  be 
much  better  employed  than  upon  your  stomach. 
One  afikinff  a  Lacedemonian  what  had  made 
him  live  so  king,  he  made  answer,  ^  The  igno- 
nnce  of  physic*'  And  the  Emperor  Adrian 
coatioually  exclaimed,  as  he  was  dying,  that 


the  crowd  of  physicians  had  killed  him.'  An 
ill  wrestler  turned  physician :  **  Courage,'*  aaxa 
Diogenes  to  him,*  "thou  hast  done  well,  for 
now  thou  wilt  throw  those  who  have  formerly 
thrown  thee.**  But  they  have  this  advantage, 
according  to  Nicocles,^  that  the  sun  gives  light 
to  their  success,  and  the  earth  covers  their 
fiiilures.  And,  besides,  they  have  a  very  ad- 
vantageous way  of  making  use  of  all  sorts  of 
events;  for  what  fortune,  nature,  or  any  other 
causes  (of  which  the  number  is  infinite),  pro- 
duce of  good  and  healthful  in  us,  it  is  the 
privilege  of  physic  to  attribute  to  itself;  all 
the  happy  success  that  happens  to  the  patient 
must  be  derived  thence ;  the  occasions  that  have 
cured  me,  and  thoosands  of  others  who  make 
no  use  of  medicine,  physicians  usurp  to  them- 
selves  and  their  own  skill;  and  as  to  all 
mishaps,  they  either  absolutely  disown  them, 
in  laying  the  fault  upon  the  patient,  by  such 
frivolous  and  idle  reasons  as  they  can  never  be 
to  seek  for ;  as,  he  lay  with  his  arms  out  of  bed, 
or  he  was  disturbed  by  the  rattling  of  a  coachy 

Rbedarum  tranuta^'areto 
Vicoruminflezu:* 

**  Rambling  wiMelt  that  neet 
la  every  wiadiBg  of  tlie  ntnow  atieet :" 

or,  somebody  had  opened  the  casement,  or  he 
had  lain  upon  his  left  side;  or  had  had  some 
odd  fancies  in  his  head:  in  sum,  a  word,  a 
dream,  or  a  look,  seem  to  them  excuse  sufficient 
wherewith  to  discharge  themselves  fipom  error; 
or,  if  they  so  please,  Uiey  ^et  make  use  of  our 
growing  worse,  and  do  their  business  that  way, 
which  can  never  ftil  them ;  which  is,  by  buz- 
zing us  in  the  ears,  when  the  disease  is  mora 
inflamed  by  their  medicaments,  that  it  had  been 
much  worse  but  for  those  remedies.    He  who, 
from  an  ordinary  cold,  they  have  thrown  into 
a  quotidian  fever  ague,  had,  but  for  them,  been 
in  a  continuous  one.    They  do  not  much  care 
what  mischief  they  do,  since  it  turns  to  their 
own  profit    Trulv,  they  have  reason  to  require 
I  a  very  favourable  belief  from  their  patients;  and 
indeed  it  ought  to  be  a  very  easy  one,  to  swal- 
i  low  things  so  hard  to  be  believed.    Plato  said 
I  very  well,'  that  physicians  were  the  onlv  men 
;  that  might  lie  at  pleasure,  since  our  health 
I  depends  upon  the  vanity  and  falsity  of  their 
'  promises.    iEsop,  a  most  excellent  author,  and 
jof  whom  few  men  discover  all  the  graces, 
pleasantly  represents  to  us  the  tyrannical  au- 
thority physicians  usurp  over  poor  creatures, 
weakened  and  subdued  by  sickness  and  fear; 
for  he  tells  us,^  that  a  sick  person,  being  asked 


po«  to  eat  off  raeh  defluxiooi,  ice.,  fbr  though  Herodotua 
Hft  tbey  do  it  with  this  view,  yet  he  doee  not  preeume  to 
ny  that,  for  this  eeuae,  they  ei^oy  eueh  per&et  health.  **  It 
I*  true.**  nys  be,  '*  the  lAby^tu  are  more  heaithy  than  any 
l^iple  Uiat  I  know,  but  that  fhia  is  tte  cause  of  it.  I  ean- 
Boiaflna  positively.'' 

'  le  the  TIsiMs. 

JXiphilin,  EfUtau,  INon.  I4f  ^  MrioM,  Befbre 
Adrian  however,  Pliny  fAbt  HUL  txi^  1)  mentions  a 
Mob  with  this  eiiiuph:  TikrHMm»difnmf9tiUa$, 


•  Laenius,  in  vUA, 

4  In  p.  698.  chap,  ezlvi.  pf  the  OoUMctiUm  tf  tks  Monkt 
Aidemy  and  MaximuM,  printed  at  the  end  of  SM^nt.  Bar< 
beyrae  thinks  that  this  Nicoelee,  who  here  banters  a  oeruin 
quack,  is  the  flimous  king  of  Salamina,  to  wliom  Socrates 
addressed  one  of  Itis  orations. 

•  Juvenal,  Hi.  S3a 

•  In  the  RepubUc,  iii. 
^lnTk»8UkJton*udtM§  PAf «id«ii. 
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by  his  physician  what  operation  he  ibond  of  the 
potion  he  had  given  him  ?  *'  I  have  sweated  very 
much,"  says  the  sick  man.  «*  That's  good, 
saysthe  physician.  Another  time,  having  asked 
him  how  he  felt  himself  after  his  physic  ?  **  I 
have  been  very  cold,  and  have  had  a  great 
shivering  upon  me,'*  said  he.  ^  That  is  good," 
replied  the  physician.  After  the  third  potion, 
he  asked  him  a^ain  how  he  did?  ** Why,  I 
find  myself  swelled  and  pufled  up,"  said  he, 
"  as  if  I  had  a  dropsy."  «  That  is  very  well," 
said  the  physician.  One  of  his  servants  coming 
presently  afler  to  inquire  how  he  felt  himself? 
"Truly,  friend,"  said  he,  "with  being  too 
well,  1  am  about  to  die." 

There  was  a  more  just  law  in  Eeypt,  by 
which  the  physician  for  the  three  first  days  was 
to  take  charge  of  his  patient  at  the  patient's 
own  peril  and  fortune;  but  those  three  days 
bein?  past,  it  was  to  be  at  his  own.  For  what 
ebouTd  their  patron  JGsculapius  be  struck  with 
a  thunder-bolt  for  restoring  Hyppolitus  from 
death  to  life; 

Nam  pater  omnipotena,  aliquem  indifpsatuB  ab  umbrit 
Mortalem  infernis  ad  lumina  surgere  viue, 
Ipse  repertorem  medicine  talis,  et  artis, 
Falmine  Phebigenam  Stygiaa  detnisit  ad  undas ;  i 
**But  Jove,  who  saw  from  high  with  Just  diidain 
The  dead  inspired  with  vital  hreath  acain, 
Struck  to  the  centre  with  bis  flaming  dart 
Hi*  unhappy  founder  of  the  god-like  art  ;'* 

and  his  followers  be  pardoned,  who  send  so 
many  souls  from  life  to  death?  A  physician 
boasting  to  Nicocles  that  his  art  was  of  great 
authority:  "It  is  so,  indeed,"  said  Nicocles, 
**  that  can  with  impunity  kill  so  many  people."  ' 
As  to  what  remains,  had  I  been  of  their 
counsel,  I  would  have  rendered 
nS^ry^IIt  ™y  discipline  more  sacred  and 
physic.  mysterious ;  they  begun  well,  but 

they  have  not  ended  sa  It  was 
a  good  beginning  to  make  gods  and  demons 
the  authors  of  their  science,  and  to  have  used 
a  peculiar  way  of  speaking  and  writing;  not- 
withstanding that  philosophy  concludes  it  folly 
to  persuade  a  man  to  his  own  good  in  an  unin- 
telligible way :  Ut  si  quis  medicus  imperetf  tU 
9umat 

Tenrigenam,  herbigradam,  domiportam,  sanguine  cassum.* 
''As  if  a  physician  should  command  his  pa- 
tient to  take  an  animal  trailing  with  its  slime 
over  the  herbage,  without  blood  or  bones, 
and  carrying  its  house  upon  its  back."'  It 
was  a  good  rule  in  their  art,  and  which 
accompanies  all  other  vain,  fantastic,  and  super- 
natural arts,  that  the  patients'  belief  should 
prepossess  them  witii  good  hope  and  assurance 
of  their  effects  and  operation ;  a  rule  they  hold 
to  that  degree  as  to  maintain  that  the  most 
inexpert  and  ignorant  physician  is  more  proper 
for  a  patient  that  has  confidence  in  him,  than 
the  most  learned  and  experienced,  that  he  is 


not  acquainted  with.    Nay,  even  the  choice  of 
most  of  their  drosfs  is  in  some  sort  mysterious 
and  quackish.    The  left  foot  of  a  tortoise,  the 
urine  of  a  lizard,  the  dung  of  an  elephant,  the 
liver  of  a  mole,  blood  drawn  fi'om  under  the 
wing  of  a  white  pigeon  ;  and  for  us  who  have 
the  stone  (so  scornfully  they  use  us   in   our 
miseries),  the  *  excrement   of  rats  beaten   to 
powder,    and    such-like    apes'    tricks,    which 
rather  carry  a  fiice  of  magical  enchantment 
than  any  solid  science.    I  omit  the  odd  number 
of  their  pills,  the  appointment  of  certain  days 
and  feasts  of  the  year,  the  superstition  of  gather- 
ing their  simples  at  certain  hours,  and  that 
austere,  grim  countenance  and  haughty  carriage 
which  Pliny  himself  derides.    But  they  have, 
as  I  said,  failed,  in  that  they  have  not  added 
to  this  fine  beginning,  the  making  their  meet- 
ings and  consultations  more  religious  and  secret : 
no  pro&ne  person  ought  to  be  admitted  there, 
no  more  than  in  the  secret  ceremonies  of  iEscu- 
lapius;  for  by  reason  of  this  it  fiills  out  that 
their  irresolutkm,  the  weakness  of  tlieir  argu- 
ments, divinations,  and  foundations,  the  sharp- 
ness of  their  disputes,*  full  of  hatred,  jealou^, 
and  particular,  mterests,  coming   to   be  dis- 
cove^d  by  every  one,  a  man  must  be  very 
blind  not  to  discern  that  he  runs  a  very  great 
hazard  in  their  hands.    Whoever  saw  one  phy- 
sician use  another's  prescription,  without  taking 
something  away  or  adding  something  to  it? 
By  which  they  sufficiently  betray  their  art, 
and  make  it  manifest  to  ns  that  they  therein 
more  consider  their  own  reputation,  and  con- 
sequently their  profit,  than  their  patients'  in- 
terest   He  was  a  much  wiser  man  of  their 
tribe,  who  of  old  gave  it  fi>r  a  rule,  that  only 
one  physician  should  undertake  a  sick  person ; 
for  ijf  he  do  nothing  to  purpose,  one  single 
man's  defiiult  can  brmg  no  great  scandal  upon 
the  profession;  and,  on  the  contrary,  the  glory 
will  be  great  if  he  happen  to  have  success; 
whereas,  when  they  are  many,  they  at  every 
turn  bring  a  disrepute  upon  their  calling,  for- 
asmuch as  they  often  do  more  hurt  than  good. 
They  ought  to  be  satisfied  with  the  perpetual 
disagreement  which  is  found  in  the  opinions 
of  tne  principal  masters  and  ancient  authors  of 
this  science,  which  is  only  known  to  men  well 
read,  without  discovering  to  the  vul^  the 
controversies  and  various  judgments  which  they 
still  nourish  and  continue  amongst  themselves. 
Will  you  have  one  example  of  the  ancient 
controversies  in  physic?    Hero- 
philus^  lodges  the  original  cause  The  opposite 
of  all  diseases  in  the  humours;  Sy,^™i°?i^ 
Erasistratus,  in  the  blood  of  the  to  the  cause  of 
arteries;  Asclepiades,  in  the  in-  di8eMes.8 proof 
visible  atoms  of  the  pores;  Ale*  ^i^^  of^^r 
meon,  in  the  exuberance  or  defect  science, 
of  our  bodily  strength;  Diocles 


1  JEneii,  vii.  770. 

>  CoUeetion.  qf  the  Mmkg  JtnUmy  and  Jtfazmtw. 
s  "  Instead  of  saying,  as  everybody  else  says,  a  snail,*' 
adds  Cicero,  de  Dicin.u.  G4. 


4  Pliny.  KaL  HUU  xziz.  1. 

•  Celsuf ,  Pr^au  U  the  Firtt  Book, 
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in  the  equality  of  the  elements  of  which  the 
body  is  composed,  and  in  the  quality  of  the  air 
we  suck  in ;  Strato,  in  the  abundance,  crudity, 
and  corruption  of  the  nourishment  we  take; 
and  Hippocmtes  lodges  them  in  the  spirita 
There  is  a  certain  friend  of  theirs,*  whom  they 
know  better  than  I,  who  declares  upon  this 
subject,  **That  the  most  important  science  in 
practice  amongBt  us,  as  that  which  is  entrusted 
with  our  health  and  conservation,  is  by  ill  luck 
the  most  uncertain,  the  most  perplexed,  and 
agiUited  with  the  greatest  mutations."  There 
is  no  great  danger  in  being  mistaken  as  to  the 
height  of  the  sun,  or  the  fraction  of  some 
astronomical  supputation ;  but  here,  where  our 
whole  being  is  concerned,  'tis  no  wisdom  to 
abandon  ourselves  to  the  mercy  of  the  agitation 
of  80  many  contrary  wind& 
Before  the  Peloponnesian  war  there  was  no 

great  talk  of  this  science.'  Hip- 
Phpic,  wbpn  pocrates  brought  it  into  repute ; 
Sfu'SuJT  whatever  he  established  Chry- 
credit.  sippus  overthrew ;  after  that  Era- 

sistratus,  Aristotle's  grandson, 
overthrew  what  Chrysippus  had  written ;  after 
these,  the  empirics  started  up,  who  took  a  quite 
contrary  way  to  the  ancients  in  the  manage- 
ment of  this  art  When  the  credit  of  these 
began  to  decay,  Herophilus  set  another  sort  of 
pnctice  on  foot,  which  Asclepiades  in  turn 
stood  up  against  and  overthrew.  The  opinion 
first  of  Themison,  and  then  of  Musa ;  and  after 
that,  those  of  Vegtius  Valens,  a  physician  fiimous 
through  the  intelligence  he  had  with  Mesaa- 
lina,  came  in  vogne;  the  empire  of  physic  in 
Nero's  time  (ell  to  Thessalus,  who  abolished 
und  condemned  all  that  had  been  held  till  his 
time;  his  doctrine  was  refuted  by  Crinas  of 
Marseilles,  who  brought  all  medicinal  opera- 
tions nnder  the  ephemeridee  and  motions  of 
the  stars,  and  reduced  eating,  sleeping,  and 
drinking  to  hours  that  were  most  pleasing  to 
Mercary  and  the  moon.  His  authority  was 
soon  after  supplanted  by  Charinue,  a  physician 
of  the  same  city  of  Marseilles;  a  man  that  not 
only  controverted^  all  the  ancient  methods  of 
physic,  but  moreover  the  use  of  hot  baths,  that 
had  been  generally  and  so  many  ages  before 
in  common  use;  he  made  men  bathe  in  cold 
water  even  in  winter,  and  plunged  his  sick 
patients  in  the  natural  waters  of  the  stream. 
No  Roman  till  Pliny's  time  had  ever  vouch- 
afed  to  practise  phvsic;  that  office  was  only 
performed  by  Greeks  and  foreigners,  as  'tis 
now  amongst  us  in  French,  by  thoee  that 
vputter  Latin ;  for,  ifs  a  ^reat  physician  says, 
**  We  do  not  readily  receive  the  medicine  we 
undert^tand,  any  more  than  we  do  the  drugs  we 
ourselves  gather."    If  the  nations  from  which 


*  Pliny,  A)tf .  Mst.  xxxi.  L 

*  M.  a.  ixix.,  whence  the  following  details  respecting 
ancient  medicine  are  taken. 

)  Paracelsia  bat  already  been  mentioned.   Leonard  Fio- 


we  fetch  our  guaicum,  sarsaparilla,  and  china 
root,  be  conversant  with  medicine,  how  great  a 
value  must  we  imagine,  by  the  same  recom- 
mendation of  strangeness,  rarity,  and  dear 
purchase,  they  set  upon  our  cabbage  and  pars- 
ley 1  For  who  would  dare  to  contemn  things 
so  far  fetched,  and  at  the  hazard  of  so  long 
and  dangerous  a  voyage  ? 

Since  these  ancient  mutations  in  physic,  there 
have  been  infinite  others  down  to  our  own 
times;  and,  for  the  most  part,  such  as  have 
been  entire  and  universal;  as  those,  for  ex- 
ample, produced  bv  Paracelsus,  Fioravanti, 
and  Argfenterius ;  for  they,  as  I  am  told,  not 
only  altered  recipes,  but  the  whole  contex- 
ture and  rules  of  the  body  of  physic,  accusing 
all  othera  of  ignorance  and  imposition  that 
practised  before  them.  Amongst  them  all,  in 
what  a  condition  the  poor  patient  must  be,  I 
leave  you  to  judge. 

But  if  we  were  yet  assured  that  when  they 
mistake  themselves,  that  mistake  of  theirs  would 
do  us  no  harm,  though  it  did  us  no  good,  it 
were  a  reasonable  bargain  to  venture  making 
ourselves  better,  without  danger  of  being  made 
worse.*  JSsop  tells  a  story  that  one  vvho  had 
bought  a  Morisco  slave,  believing  that  his 
black  complexion  was  accidental  in  him,  and 
occasioned  by  tlie  ill  usage  of  his  former  master, 
caused  him  to  enter  into  a  course  of  physic, 
and  with  great  care  to  be  often  bathed  and 
purged :  it  nappened  that  the  Moor  was  nothing 
amended  in  his  tawny  complexion,  but  he 
wholly  lost  his  former  health.  How  often  do 
we  see  physicians  impute  the  death  of  their 
patients  to'  one  another  1  I  remember  that 
some  yeare  ago  there  was  an  epidemical  disease, 
very  dangerous,  and  for  the  most  part  mortal, 
that  rag^  in  the  towns  about  us:  the  storm 
being  over,  which  had  swept  away  an  infinite 
number  of  men,  one  of  the  most  famous  phy- 
sicians of  all  the  country,  presently  after  pub- 
lished a  book  upon  that  subject,  wherein,  upon 
better  thoughts,  he  confesses  ttiat  the  letting  of 
blood  in  that  disease  was  the  principal  cause  of 
so  many  miscarriages.  Moreover,  their  authors 
hold  that  there  is  no  physic  that  has  not  some- 
thing hurtful  in  it  And  if  even  those  of  the 
best  operation  do  in  some  measure  offend  us, 
what  must  those  do  that  are  totally  misapplied? 
For  ray  own  part,  though  there  were  nothing 
else  in  the  case,  I  am  of  opinion  that  to  those 
that  loathe  the  taste  of  physic  it  must  needs  be 
a  dangerous  and  prejudicial  endeavour,  to  force 
it  down  at  so  incommodious  a  time  and  with  so 
much  averaion;  and  believe  that  it  marvel- 
lously distempers  a  sick  person,  at  a  time  when 
he  has  so  much  need  of  repose. 

And  besides  this,  if  wo  but  consider  the  occa- 


raranti  was  a  phyucian.aldieiniet,  and  charlatan,  born  at 
Bologna,  who,  aner  flourishinir  in  great  repute  in  Italy  fV>r 
iK>nie  time,  dipd  in  1588.  Jean  Argentier,  a  man  of  a  higher 
character,  wna  born  at  Uuier  in  Piedmont,  in  1513.  and 
died  at  Turin,  in  1573.  lie  dietinguished  himself  more  ee- ' 
pecially  hy  bis  attack!  on  Galen's  priociplee. 
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Pliymdara  very 
flut^ect  to  mis- 
Ukes,  and  their 
pernicious  oon> 
•equeiices. 


81008  upon  which  they  usually 
ground  the  cause  of  our  diseoFes, 
they  are  so  nice,  that  I  thence 
conclude  a  verj  little  error  in  the* 
dispensation  of  their  druffs,  may 
do  a  great  deal  of  mischief  Now, 
if  the  mistake  of  a  physician  be  so  dangerous, 
we  are  but  in  a  scurvy  condition ;  for  it  is  almost 
impossible  but  he  must  often  fkll  into  those 
mistakes ;  he  luui  need  of  too  many  parts,  con- 
siderations, and  circumstances,  rightly  to  adjust 
his  desi^;  he  must  know  the  sick  person's 
complexion,  his  temperature,  his  humours,  in- 
clination, actions,  nay,  his  very  thoughts  and 
imaginations ;  he  must  be  assured  of  the  exter- 
nal circumstances,  of  the  nature  of  the  place, 
the  quality  of  the  air  and  season,  the  situation 
of  the  planets,  and  their  influences ;  he  must 
know,  m  the  disease,  the  causes,  prognostics, 
affections,  and  critical  days;  in  the  drugs,  the 
weight,  the  power  of  working,  the  country, 
figure,  age,  and  dispensation;  and  he  roust 
know  how  rightly  to  proportion  and  mix  all 
these  together,  to  be^et  a  just  and  perfect  sym- 
metry ;  wherein,  if  Uiere  he  the  least  error,  if 
amooffst  so  many  springs  there  be  but  any  one 
out  of  order,  'tis  enough  to  destroy  u&  God 
knows  of  how  great  difficulty  most  of  these 
things  are  to  be  understood.  For,  far  example, 
how  shall  a  physician  find  out  the  true  sign  of 
the  disease,  every  disease  being  capable  of  an 
infinite  number  of  indications!  How  many 
doubts  and  controversies  have  they  amongst 
themselves  upon  the  interpretation  of  urines! 
Otherwise,  whence  should  the  continual  debates 
we  see  amongst  them  about  the  knowledge  of 
the  disease  proceed  ?  How  would  we  excuse 
the  error  they  so  often  &11  into,  of  taking  one 
thing  for  another  1  In  tlie  maladies  I  have  had, 
were  there  never  so  little  difficulty  in  the  case, 
I  never  found  three  of  one  opinion:  which  I 
instance,  because  I  love  to  introduce  examples 
wherein  I  am  myself  concerned. 

A  gentleman  at  Paris  was  lately  cut  for  the 
stone,  by  order  of  the  physicians,  in  whose 
bladder  there  was  found  no  more  stone  than  in 
the  palm  of  his  hand ;  and  in  the  same  place, 
a  bishop,  wbo  was  my  particular  good  friend, 
was  earnestly  pressed  by  the  major  part  of  the 
physicians  he  consulted,  to  sufier  himself  to  be 
cut,  to  which  also,  upon  their  credit,  I  used  mv 
interest  to  persuade  him:  when  he  was  dead, 
and  opened,  it  appeared  that  he  had  no  stone, 
but  only  a  disoraer  in  the  kidneys.  They  are 
least  excusable  for  an  error  in  this  disease,  by 
reason  that  it  is  in  some  sort  palpable;  and  'tis 
by  that  that  I  take  surgery  to  be  much  more 
certain,  by  reason  that  it  sees  and  feels  what  it 
does,  and  so  goes  less  upon  conjecture ;  whereas 
the  physicians  have  no  speculum  matricisy  by 
which  to  discover  our  brains,  lungs,  and  liver. 

Even  the  very  promises  of  physic  are  incre- 
dible in  themselves ;  for,  being  to  provide  against 
divers  and  contrary  accidents,  that  often  afilict 
us  at  one  and  the  same  time,  and  that  have 


The  promise* 
of  the  pbyni- 
ciansfencrally 


almost  a  necessary  relation,  as  the  heat  of  the 
liver  and  the  coldness  of  the  sto- 
mach, they  will  needs  persuade 
us  that,  of  their  ingredients,  one 
will  heat  the  stomach,  and  the 
other  cool  the  liver;  one  has 
its  commission  to  go  directly  to  the  reins,  nay, 
even  t6  the  bladder,  without  scattering  its  ope- 
rations by  the  wav,  and  is  to  retain  its  power 
and  virtue,  through  all  the  stops  and  meanders, 
to  the  very  place  for  the  service  of  which  it  is 
designed,  by  its  own  occult  property ;  another 
will  dry  the  brain;  another  moisten  the  lungs. 
All  these  things  being  mixed  in  one  potion,  it 
is  a  kind  of  madness  to  imagine  or  hope  that 
these  difiering  virtues  should  separate  them- 
selves from  one  another  in  this  mixture  and 
confusion,  to  perform  so  many  various  errands ; 
I  should  very  much  fear  that  they  would  either 
lose  or  change  their  tickets,  and  trouble  one 
another's  quarters.  And  who  can  imagine  but 
that,  in  this  liquid  confusion,  these  fiicultiea 
must  corrupt,  confoimd,  and  spoil  one  anotlier  1 
Besides  that  the  making  up  of  this  medicine  is 
entrusted  to  the  skill  and  fidelity  of  another,  to 
whose  mercy  we  again  abandon  our  lives  1 

As  we  have  doublet  and  breeches  makers, 
distinct  trades,  to  clothe  us,  and  are  so  much 
the  better  fitted,  bemg  that  each  of  them 
meddles  only  with  his  own  business,  and  has 
leas  to  tfouble  his  head  withal  than  a  tailor, 
that  undertakes  all ;  and  as  in  matter  of  diet 
great  persons,  for  their  conveni^ce,  and  to  the 
end  they  may  be  better  served,  have  cooks  of 
distinct  offices,  some  for  soup  and  pottages, 
and  others  for  roasting,  which  one  cook,  that 
should  undertake  the  whole  service,  could  not 
so  well  perform ;  so  for  our  cures,  the  Egyp- 
tians had  reason  to  reject  this  general  trade  of 
a  physician,  and  to  divide  the  profession;  to 
each  peculiar  disease,  to  every  part  <^  the 
body,  a  particular  operator ;  for  that  part  was 
more  properly  and  with  less  confusion  provided 
for,  being  they  especially  regarded  only  that 
Ours  are  not  aware  that  he  who  provides  for 
all  provklea  for  nothing;  and  that  the  entire 
government  of  this  microcosm  is.  more  than 
they  are  able  to  undertake.  Whilst  they  were 
afraid  of  stopping  a  looseness,  lest  they  should 
put  him  into  a  fever,  they  killed  me  a  friend 
that  was  worth  more  than  the  whole  pack  of 
them  put  together.*  They  counterpoise  their 
own  divinations  with  the  present  evils,  and 
because  they  will  not  cure  the  brain  to  the  pre- 
judice of  the  stomach,  they  ofiend  both  with 
their  discordant  and  tumultuary  drugs. 

As  to  the  variety  and  weakness  of  the  reasons 
of  this  art,  it  is  more  manifest  in 
this  than  in  any  other.  Ape- 
ritive medicines  are  proper  for  a 
man  subject  to  the  stone,  by  rea- 
son that  opeuinff  and  dilating  the 
passages,  they  help  forward  the 

Trhe  author  bera  afaln  refhn  to  Btephen  de  la  Boetie, 
wbo  died  of  •  dyaeatery  in  1M3. 
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dimy  matter  whereof  gravel  and  the  stone  are 
engendered,  and  convey  that  downward  which 
begins  'o  harden  and  gather  in  the  reins:  ape- 
ritive things  are  dangerous  for  a  man  subject  to 
the  stone,  by  reason  that  opening  and  dilating 
the  passage,  they  help  forward  toward  the  reins 
the  matter  proper  to  create  the  stone,  which, 
by  their  own  propension  that  way,  being  apt  to 
seize  it,  'tis  not  to  be  imagined  but  that  a  great 
deal  of  what  has  been  so  conveyed  thither  must 
remain  behind ;  moreover  if  the  medicine  bap- 
pen  to  meet  any  thing  too  large  to  be  carried 
through  all  those  narrow  passages  it  must  pass 
to  be  expelled,  that  obstruction,  whatever  it  is, 
being  stirred  by  these  aperitive  things,  and 
thrown  into  those  narrow  passages,  coming  to 
stop  them,  will  occasion  a  most  certain  and 
roost  painful  death.    They  have  the  like  con- 
sifltencv  in  the  advices  they  give  us  for  tlie  regi- 
men of  life :  it  is  good  to  make  water  often,  tor 
We  experimentally  see  that,  in  letting  it  lie  long 
!in  the  bladder,  we  give  it  time  to  settle  the 
flediment,  which  will  concrete  into  a  stone :  it 
ifl  not  good  to  make  water  often,  for  the  heavy 
excrements  it  carries  along  with  it  will  not  be 
Voided  without  violence,  as  we  see,  l^  experi- 
ence, that  a  torrent  that  runs  with  force  washes 
the  ground  it  rolls  over,  much  clearer  than  tho 
coarse  of  a  slow  and  tardy  stream.    Likewise 
it  is  good  to*  have  often  to  do  with  women,  for 
that  opens  the  passages,  and  helps  to  evacuate 
gravel:  it  is  not  fftxxl  to  have  often  to  do  with 
women,  because  it  neats,  tires,  and  weakens  the 
reioa    It  is  good  to  bathe  frequently  in  hot 
waters,  forasmuch  as  that  refreshes  and  mollifies 
the  place  where  the  gravel  and  stone  lie;  and 
it  is  also  ill,  by  reason  that  this  application  of 
external  heat  helps  the  reins  to  bake,  harden, 
and  petrify  the  matter  so  disposed.    For  those 
who  are  at  the  bath,  it  is  most  healthful  to  eat 
little  at  night,  to  the  end  that  the  waters  they 
are  to  drink  the  next  morning  may  have  the 
better  operation  upon  an  empty  stomach:  on 
the  contrsry,  it  is  better  to  eat  little  at  dinner, 
that  it  hinder  not  the  operation  of  the  waters, 
which  is  not  yet  perfect,  and  not  to  oppress  the 
stomach  so  soon  after  the  other  labour,  hut  leave 
the  office  of  digestion  to  the  night,  which  will 
much  better  perform  it  than  the  day,  where  the 
body  and  soul  are  in  perpetual  motion  and 
action.    Thus  do  they  juggle  and  cant  in  all 
their  disooarses  at  our  expense,  and  cannot  give 
one  proposition  against  which  I  cannot  erect  a 
contrary  of  equal  force.    Let  them,  then,  no 
loQ^r  exclaim  against  those  who  in  this  trouble 
of  sickness  suffer  themselves  to  be  gently  guided 
by  their  own  appetite  and  the  advice  or  nature, 
&nd  commit  themselves  to  the  common  fortune. 
I  have  seen  in  my  travels,  almost  all  the 
1^  uaefui         ^nioas  baths  of  Christendom,  and 
of  btUH.  "^^    for  some  years  past  have  begun  to 
make  use  of  them  myself  for  I 
l^k  upon  bathing  as  generally  wholesome,  and 
believe  that  we  suffer  no  little  inconvenience  in 
our  health,  by  having  left  off  the  custom  that 


was  generally  observed  in  former  times,  almost 
by  all  nations,  and  is  yet  in  many,  of  bathing 
every  day ;  and  I  cannot  imagine  but  that  we 
are  much  the  worse  by  havinj^  our  limbs  crusted 
and  our  pores  stopped  with  dut.  And  as  to  the 
drinking  of  them,  fortune  has,  in  the  first  place, 
rendered  them  not  at  all  unacceptable  to  my 
taste;  and,  secondly,  they  are  natural  and 
simple,  which  at  least  carry  no  danger  with 
thein,  though  they  do  us  no  good ;  of  which, 
the  infinite  crowd  of  people  of  all  sorts  of  com- 
plexions that  repair  thither,  I  take  to  be  a  suf^ 
ficient  guarantee :  and  although  1  have  not 
there  observed  any  extraordinary  and  mira- 
culous efifects;  but,  on  the  contrary,  having 
more  narrowly  than  ordinary  inquired  into  i^ 
I  have  found  all  the  reports  of  such  opera- 
tions that  have  been  spread  abroad  in  those 
places,  ill  grounded  and  false,  and  those  that 
believe  them  (as  people  are  willing  to  be  gulled 
in  what  they  desire)  deceived  in  them ;  yet  I 
have  seldom  known  any  that  have  been  made 
worse  by  those  waters,  and  a  man  cannot 
honestly  deny  but  that  they  bc^t  a  better 
appetite,  help  digestion,  and  do  in  some  sort 
revive  us,  if  we  do  not  go  too  late,  and  in  too 
weak  a  condition,  which  I  would  dissuade 
every  one  from  doing ;  they  have  not  the  virtue 
to  raise  men  from  desperate  and  inveterate  dis- 
eases,  but  they  may  help  some  light  indisposition 
or  prevent  some  threatening  alteration.  He 
who  does  not  bring  along  with  him  so  much  • 
cheerfulness  as  to  enjoy  the  pleasure  of  the 
company  he  will  there  meet,  and  of  the  walks 
and  exercises  to  which  the  beauty  of  the  places 
in  which  baths  for  the  most  part  are  situated 
invites  us,  will  doubtless  lose  the  best  and 
surest  part  of  their  effect  For  this  reason  I 
have  hitherto  chosen  to  go  to  those  of  the 
most  pleasant  situation,  where  there  was  the 
most  convenience  of  lodging,  provision,  and 
company ;  as  the  baths  of  Banieres  in  France; 
those  of  Plombieres  in  the  firontiers  of  Germany 
and  liOrrain ;  those  of  %den  in  Switierland ; 
those  of  Lucca  in  Tuscany ;  and  especially  those 
of  Delia  Villa,  which  I  have  the  most,  and  at 
several  seasons,  frequented. 

Every  nation  has  particular  opink)ns  touching 
their  use,  and  several  rules  and 
methods  in  using  them,  and  all 
of  them,  according  to  what  I 
have  seen,  almost  of  like  effect. 
Drinking  them  is  not  at  all 
received  in  Germany:  for  all  diseases  they 
batlie  only,  and  will  lie  dabbling  in  the  water 
almost  from  sun  to  sun.  In  Italy,  where  they 
drink  nine  days,  they  bathe  at  least  thirty,  and 
commonly  drmk  the  water  mixed  with  some 
other  drugs,  to  make  it  work  the  better:  we 
are  here  ordered  to  walk  to  digest  it;  there 
they  are  kept  in  bed  after  taking  it  till  it  be 
wrought  off,  their  stomachs  and  feet  have 
continually  hot  cloths  applied  to  them  all  the 
while:  and  as  the  Germans  have  a  particular 
'  practice,  generally  to  use  cupping  and  scarifica- 
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lion  in  the  bath,  bo  the  Italian?  have  their' 
doceiet  which  are  certain  little  streams  of  this  j 
hot  water  brou^^ht  throujfh  pipes,  with  which  ' 
they  bathe  an  hour  in  tiie  morning  and  as  much  [ 
in  the  afternoon,  for  a  month  together,  either ' 
the  head,  stomach,  or  any  other  part  where  i 
the  malady  lies.  There  are  infinite  other  va- ' 
rieties  of  customs  in  every  country,  or  rather 
there  is  liardly  any  manner  of  resemblance  to 
one  another.  By  which  you  may  see  that  this 
part  of  physic,  to  which  alone  I  have  sub- 
mitted, tiiougrh  the  least  depending  upon  art 
of  all  others,  has  yet  a  great  share  of  the 
confusion  and  uncertainty  everywhere  else 
manifest  in  the  profession. 

The  poets  say  whatever  they  please  with 
greater  emphasis  and  grace;  witness  these  two 
epigrams: 

Alcnn  hesterno  sifrnnm  Jovis  attij^it:  Site 
iluainvis  marinoreus,  vim  patitur  medici. 

£cco  liodie,  jii>wu8  traasferri  ez  aede  vetusla, 
CObrtur.  quamvis  sit  deus  atque  lapiB.^ 

A  Icon  >  did  yesterday  Jove't  statue  touch, 
Which,  nlihoiifrh  marble,  suffer'd  by  *t  so  much 
I'hat  now  to-day  'tis  ordered  that  it  ehonid 
he  taken  from  th'  old  temple  where  it  stood; 
Which,  as  was  nead,  without  delay  was  done. 
Although  he  was  a  god,  and  made  of  stone/* 

And  the  other, 

Lotus  nohiscum  est,  bilaris  ca*navtt ;  et  idem 
Inventos  mone  est  mortuus  Andragoras. 

Taui  subiup  mortis  causam.  Faustine,  requiris? 
In  somnis  medicuin  viUerat  Hermocratem.* 

Andragoras  bath'd,  supp'd,  and  went  weH  to  bed 
Last  niyht.  but  in  the  inorninc  was  found  dead ; 
WouUrst  know,  Faustinus.  w-hat  was  his  disease? 
He  dreaming  saw  the  quack,  Hermoerates. 

Upon  which  I  will  relate  two  stories: — 

The  Baron  of  Caupene  in  Chalosse  and  I 
Two  piensant  ^^^^  betwixt  US  the  advoweon  of 
tftories  a;iainst  ^  benefice  of  great  extent,  at  the 
the  practice  of     foot   of  our    mountains,    called 

KdlnV"  K'^n'^n- ,  It  »  with  the  in- 
habitants  of  this  nook  as  *tis  said 
of  those  of  i\^e  vale  of  Angrougne :  they  lived 
a  lite  apart,  their  fashions,  clothes,  and  manners 
distinct  from  other  people;  were  ruled  and 
governed  by  certain  particular  laws  and  customs 
received  from  father  to  son,  to  which  they  sub- 
mitted, without  other  constraint  than  the  reve- 
rence to  custom.  This  little  state  had  continued 
from  all  antiquity  in  so  happy  a  condition  that 
no  neighbouring  judge  was  ever  put  to  the 
trouble  of  enquiring  into  their  doings,  no  advo- 
cate ever  retained  to  give  them  counsel;  nor 
stranger  ever  called  in  to  compose  tiieir  difler- 
ences,  nor  was  ever  any  of  them  seen  to  beg. 
They  avoided  all  alliances  and  traffic  with  the 
other  world,  that  they  might  not  corrupt  the 
purity  of  their  own  government ;  till,  as  they 
say,  one  of  them,  in  the  memory  of  their  fatliers, 
having  a  mind  spurred  on  with  noble  ambition, 
contrived,  in  order  to  bring  his  name  into  credit 


>  Ansnnius,  Kpi/f.  \xx\v. 
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and  reputation,  to  make  one  of  his  sons  some- 
thing more  than  ordinary ;  and  having  put  him  to 
learn  to  write,  made  him  at  last  a  village  notary. 
This  fellow,  being  tlius  puffed  up,  began  to 
disdain  their  ancient  customs,  and  to  put  into 
the  people*s  ears  the  pomp  of  the  other  parts  of 
the  nation:  the  first  prank  he  played  was  to 
advise  a  friend  of  his,  whom  somebody  had 
offended  by  sawing  off  the  horns  of  one  of  his 
goats,  to  make  bis  complaint  to  the  king's 
judges  thereabout;  and  so  be  went  on  in  this 
practice,  till  he  spoiled  all.  In  the  tail  of  this 
corruption,  they  say,  there  happened  another, 
and  of  worse  consequence,  by  means  of  a  phy> 
sician,  who  took  it  into  his  head  to  marry  one 
of  their  daughters,  and  to  live  amongst  them. 
This  man  first  of  all  began  to  teach  them  the 
name  of  fevers,  rheums,  and  imposthumes,  the 
seat  of  the  heart,  liver,  and  intestines,  a  science 
till  then  utterly  unknown  to  thein :  and  instead 
of  garlic,  with  which  they  were  wont  to  cure 
all  manner  of  diseases,  how  painful  or  extreme 
soever,  he  taught  them,  though  it  were  but  for 
a  cough,  or  any  little  cold,  to  take  Strang 
mixtures,  and  began  to  make  a  trade  not  oiHy 
of  their  healths,  but  of  their  lives.  They  swear 
that  till  then  they  never  perceived  tlie  evening 
air  to  be  ofiTensive  to  the  head,  that  to  drink 
when  they  were  hot  was  hurtful,  or  that  the 
winds  of  autumn  were  more  unwholesome  tlian 
those  of  the  spring:  that  since  this  use  of 
physic  they  fina  themselves  oppressed  with  a 
legion  of  unaccustomed  diseases,  and  that  they 
perceive  a  general  decay  in  their  wonted  vigour, 
and  their  lives  cut  shorter  by  the  hal£  This 
is  the  first  of  my  storie& 

The  other  is,  that  before  I  was  afflicted  with 
the  stone,  hearing  that  the  blood  of  a  he-goat 
was  with  many  in  very  great  esteem,  and  looked 
upon  as  a  celestial  manna,  rained  down  upon  j 
these  latter  ages  for  the  good  and  preserva- 
tion of  the  lives  of  men,  and  having  heard  it 
spoken  of  by  men  of  understanding  for  an 
admirable  drug,  and  of  infallible  operation :  I, 
who  have  ever  thought  myself  subject  to  all 
the  accidents  that  can  befal  other  men,  had  a 
mind,  in  my  perfect  health,  to  furnish  myself 
with  this  admirable  medicine,  and  therefore  : 
gave  order  to  have  a  goat  fed  at  home,  ac-  I 
cording  to  the  receipt;  for  he  must  be  taken 
in  the  hottest  month  of  ail  summer,  and  mu^ 
only  have  aperitive  herbs  given  to  eat,  and 
white  wine  to  drink.  I  came  home  by  chance 
the  very  day  he  was  to  be  killed;  and  one 
came  and  told  me  that  the  cook  had  found 
two  or  three  great  balls  in  his  paunch,  that 
rattled  against  one  another  amongst  what  be 
had  eaten:  I  was  curious  to  have  all  his  en- 
trails brought  before  me,  where,  having  caused 
the  skin  that  enclosed  them  to  be  cut,  there 
tumbled  out  three  great  lumps,  as  light  as 
sponges,  so  that  they  appeared  to  be  hollow; 
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bat  as  to  the  rest,  hafd  and  firm  without,  spot- 
ted and  mixed  all  over  with  various  colours; 
oue  was  perfectly  round,  and  of  the  bigneu  of 
an  ordinary  bowl ;  and  the  other  two  some- 
tbingf  less,  of  an  imperfect  roundness,  as  seeminfi^ 
not  to  be  arrived  at  their  full  growth.  I  find, 
by  inquiry  of  people  accustomed  to  open  these 
aninials,  that  it  is  a  rare  and  unusual  accident 
Tis  likely  these  are  stones  of  the  same  nature 
with  ours;  and  if  so  it  must  needs  be  a  very 
vain  hope  in  those  who  have  the  stone,  to  extract 
their  cure  from  the  blood  of  a  beast  who  was 
himself  to  die  of  the  same  disease.  For  to  say 
that  the  blood  does  not  participate  of  this  con- 
tagion, and  does  not  alter  its  wontod  virtue,  it 
is  rather  to  be  believed  that  nothing  is  engen- 
dered in  a  body  but  by  the  conspiracy  and 
communion  of  idl  the  parts;  the  whole  mass 
works  together,  though  one  part  contributes 
more  than  another,  according  to  the  diversity 
of  operations ;  wherefore  it  is  very  likely  that 
there  was  some  petrifying  quality  in  all  the 
parts  of  this  goat  It  was  not  so  much  for  fear 
of  the  future*  and  for  fear  of  myself,  that  I  was 
carious  of  this  experiment,  but  because  it  falls 
oat  in  mine,  as  it  does  in  many  other  families, 
that  the  women  store  up  such  little  trumpery 
drugs  for  the  service  or  the  people,  using  the 
ame  receipt  in  fifly  several  diseases,  such  a  re- 
ceipt as  they  will  not  take  themselves,  and  yet 
triamph  in  their  successes. 
For  the    rest,   I   honour   physicians,   not, 

according  to  the  precept,*  for  ne- 
^ofSa^'  cessi'y  (fiM^  to  this  passage  may 
ud  why.  be  opposed  another  of  the  prophet, 

reproving  King  Asa  for  having 
recourse  to  a  physician'),  but  for  themselves, 
having  known  many  verv  good  men  of  that 
profession,  and  most  worthy  to  be  beloved.  I 
do  not  attack  them;  'tis  their  art  I  inveiffh 
against,  and  do  not  much  blame  them  for  maK- 
iQg  their  advantage  of  our  foljy,  for  most  men 
do  the  same.  Alany  callings,  both  of  greater 
and  less  dignity  than  theirs,  have  no  oUier  foun- 
dation or  support  than  public  abuse.  When  I 
am  sick  I  send  for  them,  if  they  be  near,  only 
to  have  their  company,  and  fee  them  as  others 
da  I  give  them  leave  to  command  me  to  keep 
myself  warm,  because  I  naturally  love  to  do  it; 
to  appoint  leeks  or  lettuce  for  my  broth,  and 
to  order  me  white  wine  or  claret,  and  so  all 
other  things  at  their  own  pleasure,  which  are 
indtierent  to  my  palate  and  custom.  I  know 
very  well  that  I  do  nothing  for  them  in  so 
doing,  because  sharpness  and  ill-pleasing  tastes 
■re  iocklents  of  the  very  essence  of  physic. 
Lycurgus  ordered  wine  for  the  sick  Spartans; 
vbyl  Because  they  abominated  the  drinking 
of  it  when  tliey  were  well:  as  a  gentleman,  a 
neighbour  of  mine,  takes  it  for  a  rare  medi- 
cine in  his  fever,  because  tliat  naturally  he 
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mortallv  hates  the  taste.    How 
many  do  we  see  amongst  them  Phy«»ci«w 
of  my  humour,  that  despise  taking  JicinSS  drSf?*^ 
of  physic  themselves,  are  men  of  tfaemaeiyes. 
liberal  diet,  and  live  a  quite  con- 
trary sort  of  life  to  what  they  prescribe  others  ! 
What  is  this,  but  flatly  to  abuse  our  simplicity  1 
For  their  own  lives  and  healths  are  no  less  dear 
to  them  than  ours  are  to  us,  and  consequently 
they  would  accommodate  their  efifects  to  tlieir 
own  rules,  if  they  did  not  themselves  know  how 
false  they  are. 

'Tis  the  fear  of  death  and  pain,  an  impatience 
of  the  disease,  and  a  violent  and  indiscreet  de- 
sire of  a  present  cure,  that  so  blinds  us ;  'tis  pure 
cowardice  that  makes  our  beHef  so  pliable  and 
easy  to  be  imposed  upon.  And  yet  most  men 
do  not  80  much  believe  as  th^  acquiesce  and 
permit,  for  I  hear  them  find  fault  and  complain 
as  well  as  we ;  but  they  resolve  at  last,  "  What 
should  I  do  thenl"  As  if  impatience  were  of 
itself  a  better  remedy  than  patience.  Is  there 
any  one  of  tliose  who  have  suffered  themselves 
to  be  persuaded  into  this  miserable  subjectioQ, 
that  does  not  equally  surrender  himself  to  all 
sorts  of  impostures;  who  does  not  give  up  him- 
self to^  the  mercy  of  whoever  has  the  impudence 
to  promise  him  a  cure  ?  The  Ba- 
bylonians carried  their  sick  into  '^^  ©f  bBTioii 
the  public  place,  the  physician  ^^^  in  The 
was  the  people ;  every  one  that  markei-piace. 
passed  by  being,  in  humanity  and 
civility,  oblig^  to  inquire  of  their  condition, 
and  give  some  advice  according  to  his  own 
experience.'  We  do  little  better,  there  being 
no  so  silly  a  woman  whose  charms  and  quack- 
eries we  do  not  make  use  of^  and  according  to 
my  humour,  if  I  were  to  take  physic,  I  would 
sooner  choose  to  take  theirs  than  any  other, 
beoiuse  at  least,  if  it  does  no  good,  it  will  do 
no  harm.  What  Horner^  and  Plato  said  of  the 
Egyptians,  that  they  were  all  physicians,  may 
be  said  of  all  nations ;  there  is  no  person  that 
does  not  boast  of  some  rare  recipe,  and  who  will 
not  venture  it  upon  his  neighbour,  if  he  will 
permit  him.  I  was  the  other  day  in  company, 
where  some  one  of  my  fraternity*  told  us  of  a 
new  ^ort  of  pills,  made  up  of  a  hundred  and  odd 
ingredienta  It  made  us  very  merry,  and  was 
a  singular  consolation,  for  what  rock  could 
withstand  so  great  a  battery  1  And  yet  I  hear, 
by  those  who  made  trial  of  it,  that  the  least 
atom  of  gravel  will  not  stir  for  it 

r  cannot  take  ray  hand  from   Upon  whai  the 
the  paper  before  I  have  added  a  &"uie?r 
word  or  two  more  concerning  the  pretended 
assurance  they  give  us  of  the  in-  jS'wStfif  of' 
^nihility  of  their  drugs,  and  the  tbeirdragt. 
experiments   they   have    made. 
The  greatest  part,  I  think  above  two-thirds, 
of  the  medicinal  virtues,  consist  in  the  quintp 
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esseoce  or  occult  property  of  simples,  of  which 
xre  can  have  no  other  instniction  than  use ;  for 
quintessence  is  no  other  than  a  quality  of  which 
we  cannot,  bv  our  reason,  find  out  the  cause. 
In  such  proofs,  those  they  pretend  to  have  ac- 
quired by  the  inspiration  or  some  demon,  I  am 
content  to  receive  (for  I  meddle  not  with 
miracles) ;  as  also  the  proofe  which  are  drawn  ! 
from  thin^  that,  upon  some  other  accotmt,  oflen  ' 
iiiU  into  use  amon^  us;  as  if  in  wool,  where- 1 
with  we  are  wont  to  clothe  ourselves,  there  have 
accidentally  some  occult  desiccative  property 
been  found  out  of  curing  kibed  heels,  or  as  if 
in  the  radish  we  eat  for  food  there  have  been 
found  out  some  aperitive  operation.  Galen 
reports  that  a  man  happened  to  be  cured  of  a 
leprosy  by  drinking  wine  out  of  a  vessel  into 
which  a  viper  had  crept  by  chance.  In  this 
example  we  find  the  means  and  a  very  likely 
guide  and  conduct  to  this  experience,  as  we 
also  do  in  those  the  physicians  say  they  have 
been  directed  to  by  the  example  of  some  beasts: 
but  in  most  of  their  other  experiments,  wherein 
they  declare  themselves  to  have  been  conducted 
by  fortune,  and  to  have  had  no  other  guide  than 
chance,  I  find  the  progress  of  this  information 
incredible.  I  take  a  man  looking  round  about 
him  upon  the  infinite  number  of  things,  plants, 
animals,  and  metals,  and  I  do  not  know  where 
he  would  begin  his  trial;  and  though  his  first 
fancy  should  fix  him  upon  an  elk's  horn,  where- 
in he  must  jriVe  a  very  gentle  and  easy  belief, 
he  will  yet  find  himself  perplexed  in  his  second 
operation ;  there  are  so  many  maladies,  and  so 
many  circumstances  laid  before  him,  that  before 
he  can  arrive  at  the  certainty  of  the  point  to 
which  the  perfection  of  his  experience  should 
arrive,  human  sense  will  be  at  the  end  of  its 
lesson;  and  before  he  can, amongst  this  infinity 
of  things,  find  out  what  this  horn  is ;  amongst 
so  many  diseases,  what  is  epilepsy ;  the  many 
complexions  in  a  melancholic  person,  the  many 
seasons  in  winter,  the  many  nations  in  the 
French,  the  many  ages  in  age,  the  many  celes- 
tial mutations  in  the  conjunction  of  Venus  and 
Saturn,  and  the  many  parts  in  man's  body, 
nay,  in  a  finger:  being  in  all  this  directed 
neither  by  argument,  conjectures,  example,  nor 
divine  inspirations,  Imt  merely  by  the  sole  mo- 
tion of  fortune ;  it  must  be  by  a  perfectly  arti- 
ficial, regular,  and  methodical  fortune.  And 
after  the  cure  is  performed,  how  can  he  assure 
himself  that  it  was  not  because  the  disease  was 
arrived  at  its  period  ?  or  an  efibct  of  chance  1 
or  the  operation  of  something  the  patient  had 
eaten,  drunk,  or  touched  that  day  1  or  by  virtue 
of  his  grandmother's  prayers  I  And,  moreover, 
had  this  experiment  been  perfect,  how  many 
times  was  it  reiterated,  and  this  long  beadrofl 
of  fortunes  and  encounters  strung  anew  from 
chance,  to  conclude  a  certain  ruiel  And  when 
the  rule  is  concluded,  by  whom,  I  pray  youl 
Of  so  many  millions,  there  are  but  three  men 


who  take  upon  them  to  record  their  experiments. 
And  must  chance  needs  just  meet  one  of  these  1 
What  if  another,  and  a  hundred  others,  have 
made  contrary  experiments?  We  might,  per- 
haps, have  some  light  in  this,  were  ail  the 
juagments  and  ar^ments  of  men  known  to  us: 
but  that  three  witnesses,  three  doctors,  should 
lord  it  over  all  mankind,  is  against  all  reason: 
it  were  fit  that  human  nature  should  have 
deputed  and  culled  them  out,  and  that  they 
were  declared  our  controllers  by  express  letters 
patent 

To  MADiLMX  BE  DVRAS.^ 

**MADiLM, — ^The  last  time  yon  came  to  see 
me  you  found  me  at  work  upon  this  chapter, 
and  as  these  trifles  may  some  time  or  other 
happen  to  fill  into  your  ladyship's  hands,  1 
would  have  them  bear  witness  of  the  great 
honour  which  the  author  will  feel  in  any  favour 
you  shall  please  to  show  them.  You  will  here 
find  the  same  air  and  manner  you  have  observed 
in  his  conversation.  And  though  I  could  have 
borrowed  some  better  and  more  ^vourable  dress 
than  my  own,  I  would  not  have  done  it,  for  I 
require  nothing  more  of  these  writings  but  to 
present  me  to  your  memory  such  as  I  naturally 
am.  The  same  conditions  and  faculties  your 
ladyship  has  been  pleased  to  freouent  and 
receive  with  much  more  honour  and  courtesy 
than  they  deserve,  I  will  put  together,  but 
without  alteration,  in  one  solid  body,  that  may 
perhaps  continue  some  years,  or  some  days, 
after  I  am  gone ;  where  you  may  find  them 
again  when  you  shall  please  to  refresh  your 
memory,  without  putting  you  to  any  ffreater 
trouble;  neither  are  they  worth  it:  i  desire 
that  you  should  continue  the  favour  of  your 
friendship  to  me  by  the  same  qualities  by  which 
it  was  acauired.  I  am  not  ambitious  that  any 
one  shoula  love  and  esteem  me  more  dead  than 
living.  The  humour  of  Tiberius'  is  ridiculous, 
but  yet  common,  who  was  more  solicitous  to 
extend  his  renown  to  posterity,  than  to  render 
himself  acceptable  to  men  of  his  own  time.  If 
I  was  one  of  those  to  whom  the  world  could 
owe  commendation,  I  would  acquit  the  one  half 
to  have  the  other  in  hand,  that  . 

their  praises  mi^ht  come  quick  Jm/preLm^ 
and  crowding   about  me,  more  esteem  to  iimt 
thick  than  long,  more  full  than  J^JJ^^P**"" 
durable;  and  let  them  cease,  in 
God's  name,  with  my  knowledge,  and  when 
the  sweet  sound  can  no  longer  pierce  my  ears. 
It  would  be  an  idle  humour  to  go  about,  now 
that  I  am  going  to  fbrsake  the  commerce  of 
men,  to  ofier  myself  to  them  by  a  new  recom- 
mendation.   I  make  no  account  of  the  goods 
I  could  not  employ  in  the  service  of  my  life. 
And  such  as  I  am,  I  will  be  it  elsewhere  than 
on  paper:  my  art  and  industry  have  been  ever 
directed  to  render  me  good  for  something;  and 
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my  fltadies  to  teach  me  to  dos  and  not  to  write. 
1  have  made  it  my  whole  businees  to  frame  my 
life;  this  has  been  my  trade  and  my  work:  I 
am  lees  a  writer  of  books  than  any  thin^  else. 
I  have  coveted  imderstanding  for  the  service  of 
my  present  and  real  conveniences,  and  not  to 
lay  up  a  stock  for  my  posterity.  He  that  has 
&ny  thing  of  value  in  him,  let  him  make  it 
appear  in  his  manners,  in  his  ordinary  dis- 
courses, in  his  courtships  and  his  quarrels,  in 
play,  in  bed,  at  table,  in  the  management  of 
his  affiiirs,  in  hi^  domestic  economy ;  those  that 
I  aee  make  good  books  in  ill  breeches  should 
first  have  mended  their  breeches,  if  they  would 
have  been  ruled  by  me.  Ask  a  Spartan  whe- 
ther he  had  rather  be  a  sood  orator  or  a  good 
soldier  ?  And  if  I  was  asked  the  same  question, 
I  would  rather  choose  to  be  a  good  cook,  had 
1  not  one  already  to  serve  me.  Good  God ! 
irjadam,  bow  should  I  hate  the  reputation  of 
being  a  pretty  fellow  at  writing,  and  an  ass 
and  a  sot  in  every  thing  else.  Yet  I  had  rather 
be  a  fool  in  any  thing  Stan  to  have  made  so  ill 
a  choice  wherein  to  employ  my  talent.  And  I 
am  80  far  from  expecting  to  gain  any  new  repu- 
tation by  these  follies,  that  I  sliall  think  I  bome 
off  pretty  well,  if  I  lose  nothing  by  them  of 
that  little  I  bad  before;  for  besides  that  this 
mute  and  dead  painting  will  take  from  my 
natural  being,  it  has  no  resemblance  to  my 
better  condition,  but  is  much  lapsed  from  my 
limner  vigour  and  cheerfulness,  and  looks  faded 
and  withered.  I  am  towards  the  bottom  of  the 
barrel,  which  begins  to  taste  of  the  lees. 

**  And  for  the  rest,  madam,  I  should  not  have 
dared  to  make  so  bold  with  the  mysteries  of 
physic,  considering  the  esteem  that  you  and  so 
many  others  have  of  it,  had  I  not  had  encou- 
ragement from  their  own  authors.  I  believe 
they  have  only  two  ancient  Latin  writers,  Pliny 
and  Celsus :  if  these  ever  fall  into  your  hands, 
you  will  find  that  they  speak  much  more  rudely 
of  their  art  than  I  do ;  I  but  pinch  it,  they  cut 
its  throat  Pliny,'  amongst  other  things,  twits 
them  with  this,  that  when  they  are  at  the  end 
of  the  rope,  that  is,  when  they  have  done  the 
utmost  ot  what  they  are  able  to  do,  thev  have  a 
pretty  device  to  save  themselves,  of  recom- 
mending their  patients,  whom  they  teased  and 
tormented  with  drugs  and  diets  to  no  purpose, 
some  to  vows  and  miracles,  and  others  to  hot 
hatha  (Be  not  angry,  madam ;  he  speaks  not 
of  the  baths  in  these  paru  which  are  under  the 
protection  of  your  house,  and  are  altogether 
Qramontin).  They  have,  besides,  another  way 
of  saving  tiieir  credit,  of  ridding  their  hands  of 
us,  and  securing  themselves  from  the  reproaches 
we  might  cast  in  their  teeth  of  our  little  amend- 
ment, when  they  have  had  us  so  long  in  their 
bands,  that  they  have  not  one  more  inventbn  left 
wherewith  to  amuse  us;  which  is,  to  send  us  to 
the  better  air  of  some  other  country.  This, 
madam,  is  enough ;  you  will  give  me  leave  to 
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return  to  my  former  discourse,  from  which  I  so 
far  digreeBed,  to  have  a  little  chat  with  you. 

It  was,  I  think,  Pericles,  who  being  asked 
how  he  did  J    **  You  may  judg;e," 
says   he,  «by  these,"  showing  inwbotteon. 
some  little  amulets  he  had  ti^  tUlt^r^ 
about  his  neck  and  arms.'    By  put  himself 
which  he  would  infer  that  he  i'J^^hf  !ij*|!.^ 
must  needs  be  very  sick  when  he  cUua. 
was  reduced  to  having  recourse 
to  such  idle  and  vain  fopperies,  and  to  suffering 
himself  to  be  so  furnished.    I  do  not  say  1 
may  not  one  day  be  so  much  a  fool  as  to  commit 
my  life  and  health  to  the  mercy  and  govern- 
ment of  physicians.    I  may  fall  into  such  frenzy. 
I  cannot  answer  for  my  future  constancy:  but 
then,  if  any  one  ask  me  how  I  do?  I  may  also 
answer  as  Pericles  did,  ^*You  may  judge  by 
this,'"  showixig  m^  hand  laden  with  six  drams 
of  opiate.    It  will  be  a  very  evident   sign 
of  a  violent  sickness ;  and  my  judgment  will  be 
very  much  out  of  order:  if  once  fear  and  im- 
patience get  such  an  advantage  over  me,  it  may 
very  well  be  concluded  that  Uiere  is  a  dreadful 
fever  in  my  mind. 

I  have  taken  the  pains  to  plead  this  cause, 
which  I  little  enough  understand,  a  little  to 
back  and  support  the  natural  aversion  to  drugs 
and  the  practiqs  of  physic,  I  have  derived  from 
my  ancestors:  to  the  end  it  may  not  be  a  mere 
stupid  and  temerarious  aversion,  but  have  a 
little  mare  form;  and  also  that  they  who  shall 
see  me  so  obstinate  in  my  resolution  against  all 
exhortation  and  menaces  that  shall  he  given 
me,  when  my  infirmity  shall  press  hardest  upon 
me,  may  not  think  His  mere  obstinacy  in  me : 
or  any  one  so  ill-natured  as  to  judge  it  to  be 
any  motive  of  glory ;  for  it  would  be  a  strange 
ambition  to  seek  to  gain  honour  by  an  action 
my  gardener  or  my  groom  can  perform  as  well 
as  I.  Certainly  1  have  not  a  heart  so  tumorous 
and  windy  ihat  I  should  exchange  so  solid 
a  pleasure  as  health  for  an  airy  and  imaginary 
pleasure.  Glory,  eveu  that  of  the  four  squs  of 
Aymon,  is  too  dear  bought  to  a  man  of  my 
humour,  if  it  cost  him  three  swinging  fits  of  the 
stone.  Give  me  health,  in  God's  name !  Such 
as  love  physic  ma^  also  have  great  and  con- 
vincing considerations;  I  do  not  hate  opinions 
contrary  to  my  own:  I  am  so  far  from  being 
angry  to  see  a  disagreement  betwixt  mine  and 
other  men*s  judgments,  and  from  rendering 
myself  unfit  for  the  six:iety  of  men,  by  being  of 
another  sense  and  party  than  mine,  that  on  the 
contrary  (the  most  general  way  that  nature  has 
followed  being  variety,  and  noore  in  souls  than 
bodies,  forasmucli  as  they  are  of  a  more  supple 
substance,  and  more  susceptible  of  forms),  I 
find  it  much  more  rare  to  see  our  humours  and 
designs  jump  and  agree.  And  there  never  were 
in  the  world  two  opinions  alike,  no  more  than 
two  hairs  or  two  grains:  the  most  universal 
quality  is  diversity. 
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THE  THIRD  BOOK. 


CHAPTER  I. 

or  PROFIT  AMD  HONESTT. 

No  man  is  free  from  saying  silly  things;  but 
the  misfortane  is  when  we  endeavour  to  give 
them  an  air  of  importance : 

fim  itte  magno  conatu  magnaa  nugaa  dixertU 

"The  man,  in  troth,  with  much  ado, 
Hai  proved  that  one  and  one  make  two." 

This  no  way  regards  me:  mine  escape  me 
with  as  much  indifference  as  they  are  little 
worth:  and  so  much  the  better:  I  would  im- 
mediately part  with  them  for  what  they  cost 
me,  and  neither  buy  nor  sell  them  but  according 
to  tlieir  weight;  I  write  as  I  speak  in  common 
conversation ;  and  that  this  is  true,  I  here  give 
you  an  example. 

To  whom  ought  not  perfidy  to  be  hateful,  when 
even  Tiberius  himself  refused  it 

wjS?uS?y  ^°  ^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^  greatest  im- 
Tiberhie.  portance  to  him?    Advice  was 

sent  him  from  Germany  that,  if 
he  thought  fit,  the^  would  rid  him  of  Arminius 
by  poison:'  Arminius,  the  greatest  and  most 
powerful  enemy  the  Romans  had  to  deal  with, 
who  had  destroyed  their  legions  under  the  con- 
duct of  Varus,  and  was  the  only  obstacle  to  the 
enlar^mcnt  of  their  dominions  in  that  country. 
But  Tiberius  made  answer,  *'That  the  Romans 
were  used  to  take  vengeance  on  their  enemies 
by  open  and  honourable  means,  with  their 
swords  in  their  hands,  and  not  by  fraud  and 
deceit*'  Here  utility  and  policy  gave  place  to 
honesty.  You  will  tell  me  that  he  was  an  im- 
pudent deceiver  himself,  and  spoke  contrary  to 
hi»  sentiments :  I  believe  he  did :  it  is  no  great 
miracle  in  men  of  his  profession.  But  the 
acknowledgment  due  to  virtue  is  not  the  less 
valid  for  l^ing  found  in  the  mouth  of  a  bad 
man;  inasmuch  as  truth  wrings  it  from  him, 
and  though  he  will  not  receive  it  in  his  heart, 
he  at  least  wears  it  as  a  useful  disguise. 

Our  outward  and  inward  frame^is  full  of 
imperfection;  but  there  is  nothing  useless  in 
nature,  not  even  inutility  itself:  nothing  hav- 
ing slipped  into  this  universe  that  does  not 
possess  some  proper  place  in  it  Our  being  is 
cemented  with  sickly  qualities :  ambition,  jea- 
^  lousy,  envy,  revenge,  superstition,  and  despair, 
have  so  natural  a  possession  itf  us,  that  the 
imaffe  is  discerned  in  beasts ;  even  that  unna- 
tural vice  cruelty  itself;  for,  though* ever  so 
compassionate,  we  feel  within.1  know  not  what 
tart,  sweet,  malicious  pleasure  in  seeing  others 
sufier:  children  themselves  feel  it: 


Saave  mari  magnb,  turtantifafoi  aeqoora  watiii 
£  terra  magnum  alteriua  qtectare  laborem  :* 

•*  Til  iweet  finom  land  to  see  a  storm  at  sea. 
And  others  linking,  whilit  ouraelvei  are  free:** 

whoever  should  divest  man  of  the  seeds  of 
these  qualities  would  destroy  the  fundamental 

conditions  of  human  life.    So  in  

all  governments  there  are  neces-  j^i^^u"^!^^ 
sary  offices,  which  are  not  only  menta. 
vile,  but  vicious  too:  vices  have 
there  a  place,  and  help  to  make  up  the  seam  in 
our  piecing,  as  poisons  are  useilu  for  the  pre- 
servation of  health.  If  they  become  excusable 
because  they  are  of  use  to  us,  and  that  the 
common  necessity  covers  their  true  qualities, 
we  are  to  resign  this  part  to  the  most  robust 
and  least  fearful  of  the  people,  who  sacrifice 
their  honour  and  conscience,  as  others  of  old 
sacrificed  their  lives  for  the  good  of  their  coun- 
try ;  we  who  are  weaker  take  upon  us  the  parts 
that  are  both  more  easy  and  less  hazardous. 
The  public  good  requires  that  men  should 
betray,  and  lie,  and  murder;  but  let  us  leave 
this  commission  to  those  that  are  more  pliable 
and  obedient. 

Certes,  I  have  often  been  vexed  to  see  judges 
impudently  making  use  of  fraud  and  fiJse  hopes 
of  pardon  and  favour  to  cozen  a  poor  criminal 
into  a  confession  of  the  fact  alleged  against 
him.  It  would  become  justice,  and  Plato  him- 
self, who  countenances  this  manner  of  proceed- 
ing, to  furnish  mo  with  other  means  more 
worthy  of  my  approbation:  this  is  a  malicious 
justice,  and  I  look  upon  it  as  no  less  violated  by 
Itself,  than  by  others.  I  replied  to  one,  not  long 
since,  that  I  who  should  hardly  be  drawn  in  to 
betray  my  prince  for  any  private  man,  should  be 
very  much  ashamed  to  betray  any  private  man 
for  my  prince :  and  I  do  not  only  hate  being  a 
deceiver  myself,  but  that  any  one  should  de- 
ceive me  or  otliers  by  my  means ;  I  will  neither 
afford  matter  nor  occasion  to  any  such  thing. 

In  the  little  T  have  had  to  negotiate  betwun 
our  princes,^  in  the  divisions  and  sub-divisions  by 
which  we  are  at  this  time  torn  to 
pieces,  I  have  been  very  careful      Monuim  ■ 
that  they  should  neither  be  de-    ^Ji^^S 
ceived  in  me,  nor  deceive  others      negouator. 
by  me.     People  of  that  sort  of 
trade  are  very  reserved,  and  pretend  to  be  the 
most  moderate  imaginable,  and  to  chime  in  as 
much  as  possible  with  the  opinion  of  those  with 
whom  they  have  to  do;  but,  for  my  part,  I 
Ushow  myself  in  my  true  opinion,  and  m  a  form 
as  much  my  own  as  I  can :  a  novice  and  raw 
negotiator,  1  had  rather  fail  in  the  afl&ir  I  am 
about,  than  be  wanting  to  myselfl    And  yet 


>  Terent.  BeauL  iii.  5,  & 
•  Tkcitoi.  jintuU.  ii.  88. 
*Lucrel.ii.  1. 


*  Between  the  King  of  Navarre,  afterwarda  Henry  IV. 
of  France,  and  the  Duke  of  Goiie.  flenry  of  Lorraine^  See 
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I  have  hitherto  had  the  good  lack  (for  fortune 
has  doubtlem  the  beat  share  in  it),  that  little  has 
pasBed  irom  hand  to  hand  with  less  suspicion, 
or  with  more  favour  and  secresy.  I  have  a  free 
f  and  open  way  that  easily  insinuates  itself,  and 
obtains  belief  with  those  with  whom  I  am  to 
deal,  at  the  first  meeting.  Sincerity,  and  pure! 
troth,  in  what  age  soever,  find  their  opportunity! 
and  advantage;  and  besides,  the  liberty  and 
freedom  of  a  man,  who  treats  without  any  in- 
terest of  his  own,  is  never  hateful  or  suspected ; 
and  he  may  very  well  make  use  of  the  answer 
of  Hyperides  to  the  Athenians,  who  complained 
of  his  harsh  way  of  speaking  to  them :  **  Gen- 
tlemen, do  not  consider  whether  or  no  I  am 
free-«poken,  but  whether  I  am  so  without  a  bribe, 
and  without  any  advantage  to  my  own  aflairs.*'  > 
My  freedom  of  speech  has  also  easily  acquit- 
ted me  from  all  suspicion  of  dissembling ;  my 
vehemency  leaving  nothing  unsaid,  how  liome 
and  bitter  soever  (so  that  I  could  not  have  said 
worse  behind  their  backs),  and  carrying  along 
with  it  a  manifest  show  of  simplicity  and  indif- 
ference. I  pretend  to  no  other  fruit  by  acting 
than  to  act,  and  add  to  it  no  lung  windings-up, 
Bor  proposals ;  every  action  plays  its  own  game ; 
win  if  it  can. 

As  to  the  rest,  I  am  not  biassed  by  any  pas- 
sion, either  of  love  or  hatred  towardsthe  ^reat, 
per  have  my  will  fettered  either  by  particular 
injury  or  obligation.  I  look  upon  our  kings] 
with  an  afiection  simply  loyal  and  respectful,! 
neither  prompted  on,  nor  restrained  by,  any 
fMivate  interest,  and  I  love  myself  for  it. 
Neither  does  the  general  or  just  cause  attracti 
me  otherwise  than  with  moderation,  and  with- 1 
oQt  animosity.  I  am  not  subject  to  all-in-all, 
thoroogh-going  engagements.  Anger  and  hatred 
are  beyond  the  duty  of  justice ;  and  are  passions 
only  useful  to  those  who  do  not  keep  them- 
selves strictly  to  their  duty  by  simple  reason : 
Utatw  motu  animi  qui  uti  ratione  non  prdest, 
**  He  only  employs  his  passion  that  can  make 
no  use  of  his  reason.**  All  lawful  and  equitable 
intentions  are  moderate  and  equable  of  them- 
selves; if  otherwise,  they  degenerate  into  sedi- 
tions and  unlawful :  this  is  it  which  makes  me 
walk  every  where  with  my  head  erect,  my  fiice 
&od  heart  open.  To  confess  the  truth,  and  I 
am  not  afraid  to  confess  it,  I  should  easily,  in 
case  of  need,  liffht  up  one  candle  to  St  Michael, 
and  another  to  nis  dragon,  like  the  old  woman ; 
1  will  follow  the  right  cause  even  to  the  fire; 
bat  without  the  fire  if  I  can.  Let  Montaigne  be 
overwhelmed  in  the  public  ruin  if  need  be ;  but 
if  there  be  no  need,  I  should  think  myself 
obliged  to  fortune  that  saves  him ;  and  I  will 
make  use  of  all  the  length  of  line  iny  duty 
allows  for  his  preservation.    Was  it  not  Atticus 


J  RttUidi,  On  tk»  D^tntif  WCimm  a  WkMMt  nd  a 
frind. 

'Cicero.  7We.  Ohm.  iv.  35. 

•  N«po«,  to  vitL 
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who,  being  of  the  just  but  losing  side,  preserved 
himself  by  his  moderation  in  that  universal 
shipwreck  of  the  world,  amongst  so  many 
changes  and  revolutions  1>  In  private  men, 
such  as  he,  it  is  much  easier ;  and,  in  such  sort 
of  business,  I  find  a  man  may  justly  be  ambi- 
tious not  to  be  meddling. 

For  a  man,  indeed,  to  be  wavering   and 
irreaolnte,  to  keep  his  affections  .  . 

unmoved  and  without  inclination,  neitber  bonoar- 
in  the  troubles  of  his  country,  able  nor  honem 
and  a  public  division,  I  neither  -J  JJiwi"^?*' 
think  handsome  nor  honest: — 
Ea  non  media^  sed  nulla  via  est,  velut  evenlum 
expectantinm,  quofortuna  consiHa  sua  appH" 
cent^  "That  is  not  a  middle  way,  but  no 
way,  to  expect  events  and  refer  their  resolutions 
to  fortune:"  This  may  be  allowed  in  our 
neighbours*  afiairs;  and  Gelo,  tyrant  of  Syra- 
cuse, suspended  his  inclination  in  this  way, 
betwixt  the  Greeks  and  barbarians,  keeping  an 
ambassador,  residing  with  presents  at  Delphos, 
to  lie  and  watch  to  see  which  way  fortune 
would  incline,  and  then  ^ke  immediate  oppor- 
tunity to  fall  in  with  the  victors.*  It  would  be 
a  kind  of  treason  to  proceed  after  this  manner 
in  our  own  domestic  aflkirs,  wherein  we  must 
of  necessity  be  of  the  one  side  or  the  other ; 
though  I  hold  it  more  excusable  for  a  man  to 
sit  still,  when  he  has  no  office  or  command  to 
call  him  out  to  action,  except  in  foreign  expe- 
ditions; to  which,  however,  according  to  our 
laws,  no  man  is  pressed  against  his  will :  and 
yet  I  don*t  excuse  myself  upon  these  terms. 
Even  those  who  wholly  engage  themselves  in 
such  a  war  may  behave  uiemselves  with  so 
much  moderation  and  temper  that  the  storm 
may  fly  over  their  heads  without  doing  them 
any  harm.  Had  we  not  reason  to  expect  such 
an  issue  in  the  perron  of  the  Sieur  de  Morvil- 
liers  late  Bishop  of  Orleans]*  And  I  know 
several  who*  though  they  behave  themselves 
with  the  greatest  courage  and  vigour  in  the 
present  war,  whose  manners  are  yet  so  gentle, 
obliging,  and  just,  that  they  will  certainly 
Btaml  firm,  whatever  event  heaven  is  preparing 
for  us.  I  am  of  opinion  that  it  properly 
belongs  to  kings  only  to  quarrel  with  kings ; 
and  laugh  at  those  bully-rooks  that,  out  of 
wantonness  of  courage,  put  themselves  forward 
in  so  disproportioned  disputes :  for  a  man  has 
never  the  more  particular  quarrel  with  a  prince 
for  marching  openly  and  boldly  against  him, 
for  his  own  honour  and  according  to  his  duty : 
if  the  latter  does  not  love  such  a  person,  he  does 
better,  he  has  an  esteem  for  him ;  and  the  cause 
of  defending  the  laws,  and  the  ancient  govern- 
n\ent  of  a  kingdom,  has  this  always  especially 
annexed  to  it,  that  even  those  who,  for  their 


•  Herod,  vii.  183L 

•  Jean  de  MorrilUorv,  Bfsbop  of  Orleana  and  Keeper  of 
the  BealB  of  France,  bom  at  Bioii  In  1506,  died  at  Toun  in 
1577.  He  took  an  active  part  in  the  treaty  of  Cambrav  and 
the  Council  of  Trent.  He  wae  a  warn  fk-iend  of  the  Ooiae. 
or  Antl-refonn  party,  but  wae  never  gnilty  of  penecation. 
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own  private  intereet,  invade  them,  excuse,  if 
they  no  not  honour  the  defenders. 

But  we  ought  not,  as  the  ftshion  ia  at  pre- 
sent,  to  honour  with  the  name  of 
gubMd  under  ^^^7*  ^^^  peevishness  and  inward 
the  name  of  discontent  which  spring  from 
▼iriuee.  private  interest  and  passion;  nor 

call  treacherous  and  malicious  conduct  courage. 
People  give  the  name  of  zeal  to  their  propen- 
sity to  mischief  and  violence,  though  it  is  not 
the  cause,  but  their  interest,  that  in&mes  them ; 
they  kindle  and  begin  a  war,  not  because  it  is 
just,  but  because  it  is  war. 

Nothing  hinders  a  man  from  behaving  him- 
self discreetly,  without  any  breach  of  his  loyalty, 
amount  the  adverse  party;  carnr  yourself 
then,  if  not  with  the  same  equal  afl^ction  (for 
that  is  capable  of  different  measures),  at  least 
with  an  affection  moderate,  well  tempered,  and 
such  as  shall  not  so  engage  you  to  dne  party 
that  it  may  claim  all  you  are  able  to  do  for  it, 
and  content  yourself  also  with  a  moderate  pro- 
portion of  their  favour,  and  swim  in  troubled 
waters,  without  fishing  in  them. 

The  other  way  of  ofiering  a  man's  self,  and 
the  utmost  service  he  is  able  to  do,  both  to  one 
party  and  the  other,  has  yet  in  it  less  of  pru- 
dence than  conscience.  Does  not  he  to  whom 
'you  betray  another,  by  whom  you  were  as 
welcomed  as  by  himself,  know  that  you  will  at 
another  time  do  as  much  for  him  1  He  holds 
you  for  a  villain;  and  in  the  mean  time  hears 
what  you  will  say,  gathers  intelligence  from 

Jrou,  and  works  his  own  ends  out  of  your  dis- 
oyalty;  for  double-dealing  men  are  useful  in 
bringing  in,  but  we  must  have  a  care  they 
carry  out  as  little  as  posBiJi)le. 

I  say  nothing  to  one  party  which  I  may  not 
upon  occasion  say  to  the  other,  with  perhaps  a 
little  alteration  of  accent;  and  report  nothing 
but  things  either  indifierent  or  known,  or  what 
is  of  common  consequence.  I  cannot  eaikr 
myself,  for  any  consideration,  to  tell  them  a 
'  lie.  What  is  entrusted  to  my  secresy  I  reli- 
giously conceal ;  but  I  take  as  few  trusts  of  that 
nature  upon  me  as  I  can ;  the  secrets  of  princes 
are  a  troublesome  burden  to  such  as  are  not 
interested  in  them.  I  very  willingly  capitulate 
thaf  they  trust  me  with  little,  but  that  they 
confidently  rely  upoq  what  I  tell  them.  I 
have  ever  known  more  than  I  desired.  One 
open  way  of  speaking  opens  another  open  way 
of  speaking,  and  draws  out  discoveries,  like 
wine  and  love.  Philippides,  in  my  opinion, 
answered  Kin^  Lysimachus  very  discreetly, 
who  asking  him  what  part  of  his  estate  he 
should  bestow  upon  him, — ^  What  you  will," 
said  be,  **  provided  it  be  none  of  your  secrets.'*  ^ 
I  see  every  one  mutters,  and  is  displeased,  if 
the  bottom  of  the  afiSiir  be  concealed  from  him 
wherein  he  is  employed,  or  that  there  be  any 
reservation  in  the  case ;  for  my  part,  I  am 
content  to  know  no  more  of  the  biuiness  than 


1  Platarcli,  on  Oirjocttf . 


what  they  desire  I  shoold  eaxfkj  myself  in, 
nor  desire  that  my  knowledge  should  exceed  or 
constrain  my  word.  If  I  must  serve  for  an  in- 
strument of  deceit,  let  it  be  at  least  with  a  safe 
conscience ;  I  would  not  be  reputed  a  servant 
so  afifectionate  or  so  loyal,  as  to  be  fit  to 
betray  anv  one ;  he  who  is  unfiiithful  to  himself 
is  excusably  so  to  his  master.  But  there  are 
princes  who  do  not  accept  men  by  halves,  and 
despise  limited  and  conditional  services.  I 
cannot  help  it ;  I  truly  tell  them  how  far  I  can 
go ;  for  a  slave  I  would  not  be,  but  upon  very 
good  reason;  and  not  even  then.  And  they 
also  are  to  blame  to  require  from  a  freeman  the 
same  subjection  and  obligation  to  their  service, 
that  they  do  from  one  whom  they  have  made 
and  bought,  or  whose  fortune  particularly 
and  expressly  depends  upon  theirs.  The  laws 
have  delivered  me  from  a  great  anxiety ;  they 
have  chosen  a  master  for  me ;  all  other  supe- 
riority and  obligation  ought  to  be  relative  to 
that,  and  cut  off  from  everything  else.  Yet  is 
not  this  to  say  that,  if  my  affection  shoold 
otherwise  sway  and  incline  me,  my  hand  would 
presently  obey  it:  the  will  and  desire  are  a 
law  to  themselves;  but  actions  must  receive 
commission  from  the  public  appointment 

All  this  proceeding  of  mine  is  a  little  diaso- 
nant  from  the  ordinary  forms;  it  would  produce 
no  great  effects,  nor  be  of  any  long  duration ; 
innocence  itself  could  not,  in  this  age  of  ours, 
either  negociate  without  dissimulation,  or  traffic 
without  lying;  and  public  employments  are 
by  no  means  to  my  palate ;  what  my  profession 
requires  I  perform  after  the  most  private  manner 
that  I  can.  Being  young,  I  was  eneaffed  up 
to  the  ears  in  business,  ami  it  succeeded  well ; 
but  I  disengaged  myself  as  soon  as  I  could.  I 
have  often  since  avoided  meddling  in  it,  seldom 
accepted,  and  never  asked  it ;  keeping  my  back 
still  turned  to  ambition,  but,  if  not  like  lowerB, 
who  advance  backward,  yet  so  nevertheless 
that  I  am  less  obliged  to  my  resolution  than 
to  my  good  fortune,  that  I  was  not  wholly 
embark^  in  it  For  there  are  ways,  less  dis- 
pleasing to  mv  taste,  and  more  suitable  to  my 
ability,  by  which,  if  she  had  formerly  called 
me  to  the  public  service,  and  my  own  advance- 
ment towards  the  workl's  opinion,  I  know  I 
should,  in  spite  of  all  my  own  arguments  to  the 
contrary,  have  pursued  them.  Such  as  com- 
monly say,  in  opposition  to  what  I  profess,  that 
what  I  call  freedom,  simplicity,  and  plainness, 
in  my  manners,  is  art  and  subtlety,  ajxl  rather 
prudence  than  goodness,  industry  than  nature, 
good  sense  than  good  luck,  do  me  more  honour 
than  disgrace;  but  assuredly  they  make  my 
subtlety  too  subtle;  and  whoever  has  fiillowed 
me  close,  and  pried  narrowly  into  me,  I  will 
give  him  the  victory  if  he  does  not  confess  that 
there  is  no  rule  m  their  school  that  could 
answer  to  this  natural  motion,  and  maintain  an 
appearance  of  liberty  and  license  so  equal  and 
innexible,  through  so  manv  various  and  crooked 
paths,  and  thnmgh  which  all  their  wit  and 
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endeavoon  ooold  never  have  led  them.  The 
way  of  truth  is  one,  and  simple;  that  of  par- 
ticular profit,  and  the  commodity  of  anairs 
with  whicb  a  man  was  entrusted,  is  doable, 
unequal,  and  casual,  i  have  seen  these  coun- 
terfeit and  artificial  liberties  pfactised,  but  for 
the  most  part  without  success.  They  relish  of 
iEBop*8  ass,  who,  in  emulation  of  the  do^, 
sportively  clapped  his  two  fore-feet  upon  his 
master's  shoulders;  but  as  many  caresses  as 
the  do^  had  for  such  an  expression  of  kindness, 
twice  BO  many  bbws  with  a  cudgel  had  the 
poor  ass  for  his  compliment:  Id  maadmi  quern- 
que  decet  quod  est  cujueque  euum  maximl} 
"That  best  becomes  every  man  that  he  is  best 
at"  I  will  not  depnve  deceit  of  its  due;  that 
would  be  to  understand  the  world  but  very  ill ; 
I  know  it  has  often  been  of  great  use,  and  that 
it  maintains  and  supplies  the  greatest  part  of 
men's  af&irs.  There  are  vices  that  are  lawful, 
as  there  are  many  actions  either  good,  or  at  least 
excusable,  that  are  not  lawful  in  themselvea 
That  justice  which  in  itself  is  natural  and 
universal,  is  otherwise  and  more 
nobly  ordered  than  that  other 
justice,  which  is  peculiar,  na- 
tional, and  wrested  to  the  ends 
of  governments:  Vert  juris  ger- 
manmque  juetitim  soliaam  et  ea> 
fressmn  eglgiem  nvUam  tenemus,  unAra  ei 
vnagini^us  tUimur;^  «« We  retain  no  solid  and 
express  effiipes  of  true  right  and  justice;  we 
lave  only  the  shadow  and  notion  of  it;**  inso- 
much that  the  sage  Dandamis,'  hearing  the 
lives  of  Socrates,  Pythagoras,  and  Diogenes 
cited,  judged  them  to  be  great  men  every  way, 
excepting  that  they  were  too  much  subjected  to 
the  reverence  of  the  Uiws;  which,  to  second 
and  authorize,  true  virtue  must  abate  very  much 
of  its  original  vigour;  and  many  vicious  actimis 
are  introduced,  not  only  by  their  permission, 
but  advice:  E*  sewUusconsuUis  plebisque 
scitis  sceiera  exereentur.^  ^Vicious  actions 
are  committed  by  the  consent  of  the  magistrates 
and  the  common  lawa"  I  follow  the  common 
phrase  that  distinguishes  betwixt  profitable  and 
honest  things;  so  as  to  call  some  natural  actions 
that  are  not  only  profitable  and  necessary,  dis- 
honest and  fooL 

But  let  us  proceed  in  our  examples  of  trea- 
chery. Two  pretenders  to  the  kingdom  of 
Thrace'  were  feUen  into  dispute  alx>ut  their 
title;  the  emperor'  hindered  them  from  pro- 
ceeding to  blows;  but  ono  of  them,  under 
colour  of  bringing  things  to  a  friendly  issue  by 
an  interview,  having  invited  ifis  competitor  to 
an  entertainment  in  his  own  house,  took  and 
killed  him.    Justice  required  that  the  Rinaans 


*  Re  WW  an  Indian  wife  wbo  HtwI  In  tbe  tlmt  of  Alex- 
•nder.  IVhat  Montaif  ne  here  lays  of  him  ii  reported  by 
Pltttaich,  I4fi  ^  Ji\*wUtr.  In  Scrabo.  zv.,  tbb  Indian 
phiUMoptanrle  ealled  M  aadaniaL 
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should  have  satisfactk»  for  this  oflfence;  bat 
there  was  a  difilculty  in  obtaining  it  by  ordi- 
nary ways.  What,  therefore,  they  oould  not 
do  by  due  forms  of  law,  without  a  war,  and 
without  danger,  they  resolved  to  do  by  trea^ 
chery;  what  they  could  not  honestly  do^  they 
did  profitably;  for  which  end  one  Fomponius 
Flaccus  was  found  to  be  a  fit  instrument  Thin 
man,  by  dissembled  words  and  assurances^ 
having  drawn  the  other  into  his  snare,  instead 
of  the  honour  and  favour  he  had  promised  him, 
sent  him  bound  hand  and  foot  to  Rome.  Here 
one  traitor  betrayed  another,  contrary  to  com- 
mon custom;  for  thev  are  full  of  mistrart,  and 
'tis  hard  to  overreach  them  in  their  own  art: 
witness  the  sad  experience  we  have  lately  had.' 

Let  who  will  be  Pomponius  flaccus,  and 
there  are  enough  that  would  be;  for  my  part, 
both  my  w(Htl  and  my  faith  are,  like  all  the 
rest,  parts  of  this  common  body;  their  best 
eflfect  is  the  public  service;  tiiis  1  take  for  pre- 
supposed. 'But  as,  should  one  command  me  to* 
take  charge  of  tlie  palace  and  the  records  there» 
I  shoqld  make  answer  that  1  ondeystood  it  not; 
or  the  command  of  a  conductor  of  pioneers,  I 
would  say  that  I  was  called  to  a  more  honour- 
able employment;  so,  likewise,  be  that  would 
emplov  me  to  lie,  betray,  and  fbrswear  myself^ 
though  not  to  assassinale,  or  to  poison,  for  some 
notable  service,  I  should  say,  **If  I  have  rol^ 
bed  or  stolen  any  thiitf  from  any  man,  send  me 
rather  to  the  gaUeysi''^  For  it  is  lawful  for  a 
man  of  honour  to  say  as  the  LacednmonianB 
did,  havinff  been  defeated  by  Antipater  when 
just  upon  the  point  of  ooncludmg  an  agreement : 
^  You  may  impose  as  heavy  ami  ruinous  taxes 
upon  us  as  you  please;  but  to  command  us  to 
do  shameful  and  dishonest  things,  you  will  lose 
your  time,  for  it  is  to  no  purposa"*  Every 
one  ought  to  take  the  same  oath  to  himself  that 
the  kings  of  Egypt  made  their  judges  solemnly 
swear,  ^That  they  would  not  £>  any  thing 
contrairy  to  their  consciencee,  though  ever  so 
much  commanded  to  it  by  the  kmp  them- 
selvea***  In  such  commissions  there  is  an  evi- 
dent mark  of  ignominy  and  condemnation,  and 
he  who  gives  it  does  at  the  same  time  accuse 
you ;  and  gives  it,  if  you  understand  it  right» 
for  a  bordon  and  a  punishment  As  much  as 
the  public  affitirs  are  bettered  by  your  expkut» 
80  much  are  your  own  the  worse ;  and  the  bet- 
ter you  behave  yourself  in  it,  'tis  so  much  the 
worse  for  yourself;  and  it  will  be  no  new  thin^» 
nor  perhaps  without  some  colour  of  justice,  if 
the  same  person  ruin  you  who  set  you  at  work. 

If  treacneiy  can  be  in  any  case  excusable,  it 
must  be  only  so  when  it  is  practised  to  chasUse 
and  betray  treachery.    There  are  examples 


•  JU«M^p9ric  and  Ortft;  the  flr^  brother  of  RenwUloeik 
the  last  Icinf  of  Thrace ;  the  lecond.  bis  son. 

•  nteHKf.    Tacitus,  Jhnud.  ti.  05. 

V  Monuifse  refers  to  the  feigned  leeoneiUatlon,  In  1S88L 
between  Catlierine  de  Medicis  and  Heniy.  dulte  of  GoiMb 
who  were  deeeiving  eecb  the  other. 
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Instances  of 
treachery  pun- 
ished by  those 
wbo  instigated 
it. 

80  boae  an 


enough  of  treacheriea,  not  odIj 
SwyTs^aiSSe  ^^jected,  but  chastiflcd  and  pun- 
to  to  exeused.  iBhed  by  those  in  fiivour  of  whom 
they  were  undertaken.  Who  is 
ignorant  of  Fabneius's  sentence  against  Pyr- 
i£u8*s  physician  ? 

But  this  we  also  find  recorded,  that  some 
persons  have  commanded  a  thing,  who  after- 
wards have  severely  revenged  the 
execution  of  it  upon  him  they  had 
employed,  rejecting^  tlie  reputa- 
tion of  80  unbridled  an  authority, 
and  disowning  so  abandoned  and 
obedience.  Jaropeles,  duke  of 
B4i8Bia,  tampered  with  a  gentlenuin  of  Hun- 
gary to  betray  Boleslaus,  king  of  Poland, 
either  by  killing  him,  or  by  giving  the  Russians 
^portunity  to  do  him  some  notable  mischief. 
This  gallant  goes  presently  in  hand  with  it; 
was  more  assiduous  in  the  service  of  that  king 
than  before ;  so  that  he  obtained  the  honour  to 
be  of  his  council,  and  one  of  the  chieiest  in  his 
trust  With  these  advantages,  and  taking  an 
opportunity  of  his  master's  a&ence,  he  betrayed 
Visilicia,^  a  great  and  rich  city,  to  the  Russians, 
which  was  entirely  sacked  and  burnt,  an<l  not 
only  all  the  inhabitants  of  both  sexes,  young 
and  old,  put  to  the  sword,  but  moreover  a  great 
namber  of  neighbouring  gentry  that  he  had 
drawn  thither  to  that  wick«i  end.  Jaropelus*s 
revenge  being  thus  satisfied,  and  his  anger 
appealed,  which  wiu  not  however  without  pre- 
tence (for  Boleslaus  had  highly  ofllended  him, 
and  after  the  same  manner),  and  sated  with  the 
etBsci  of  this  treachery,  coming  to  consider  the 
foul  and  naked  ugliness  of  it,  and  to  regard  it 
with  a  sound  judgment  and  clear  from  passion, 
looked  upon  what  had  been  done  with  so  much 
horror  and  remorse,  that  he  caused  the  eyes  to 
be  bored  out,  and  the  tongue  and  privy  parts  to 
be  cut  oflT,  of  him  that  had  performed  it' 

Antigonus  persuaded  the  Argyraspidian  sol- 
diers to  betray  Euraenes,  their  general,  his 
adversary,  into  his  hands;  but  after  he  had 
caused  him  so  delivered  to  be  slain,  he  would 
himself  be  the  commissioner  of  the  divine  justice 
for  the  punishment  of  so  detestable  a  crime, 
and  committed  them  into  the  hands  of  the 
governor  of  the  province,  with  express  com- 
mand by  all  means  to  destroy,  and  bring  them 
all  to  an  evil  end,  so  that,  of  all  that  great 
number  of  men,  not  so  much  as  one  ever  re- 
turned again  into  Macedonia.*  The  more 
efl^ectualljT  he  had  been  served  by  them,  the 
greater  wickedness  he  looked  upon  it  to  be,  and 
the  more  deserving  a  severe  punishment 

The  slave  that  betrayed  the  place  where  his 
master  P.  Sulpicius  lay  concealed,  was,  accord- 
ing to  the  promise  of  Sylla*s  proscription, 
manumitted  for  his  pains;  but,  according  to 
the  promise  of  the  public  justice,  he  was,  when 


>  FisHexa^j  town  in  the  palatine  of  Sandomir. 

•  Martjo  Crraner.  De  Rebus  Pokn.  v. 

•  Bluunih,  I4f»  ^  I 


a  fireed-man,  thrown  headlong  from  the  Tar- 
peian  rock. 

And  our  King  Clovia,^  instead  of  the  armour 
of  gold  he  had  promised  them,  caused  three  of 
Canacre's'  servants  to  be  hanged  after  they  had 
betrayed  their  master  to  him,  though  he  had 
debauched  them  to  it 

Thev  hanged  them  with  the  purse  of  their 
reward  about  their  necks:  having  satisfied 
their  second  and  special  faith,  they  satisfy  the 
general  and  first 

Mahomet  the  Second,  being  resolved  to  rid 
himself  of  his  brother,  out  of  state  jealousy, 
according  to  the  practice  of  the  Ottoman 
family,  employed  one  of  his  officers  in  tiie 
execution,  who,  pouring  a  quantity  of  water 
too  fiist  into  him,  choked  him.  This  being 
done,  to  expiate  the  murder,  he  delivered  the 
murderer  into  the  hands  of  the  mother  of  him 
he  had  so  caused  to  be  put  to  death  (for  they 
were  only  brothers  by  the  Other's  side),  who, 
in  his  presence,  ripped  up  the  murderer's  bosom, 
and  with  her  own  hands  rifled  his  breast  for  his 
heart,  tore  it  out,  and  threw  it  to  the  do^ 
And,  even  to  the  vilest  dispositions,  it  is  we 
sweetest  thing  imaginable,  having  once  got  their 
ends  in  a  vicious  action,  immediately  to  tag  to 
it,  with  all  imaginable  security,  some  show  of 
virtue  and  justice,  by  way  of  compensation  and 
conscientious  remorse.  To  this  may  be  added, 
that  they  look  upon  the  ministers  of  such  horrid 
crimes  as  people  that  reproach  them  with  them ; 
and  think  by  their  deaths  to  raze  ont  the  me- 
mory and  testimony  of  such  proceedings. 

Chr  if  perhaps  you  are  rewarded,  not  to  fhis- 
trate  the  public  necessity  of  that  extreme  and 
desperate  remedy,  he  that  does  it  cannot,  for  all 
that,  if  he  be  not  such  himself,  but  look  upon 
you  as  a  cursed  and  execrable  man ;  and  con- 
clude you  a  greater  traitor  than  he  does  him 
against  whom  you  are  so ;  for  he  tries  the  vice 
of  your  disposition  by  your  own  hands,  where 
he  cannot  possibly  be  deceived,  you  having  no 
object  of  preceding  hatred  to  move  yon  to  such 
an  act:  but  he  employs  you  as  condemned 
malefactors  are  employed  in  executions  of  j\» 
tice,  an  office  as  necessary  as  discreditable. 
Besides  the  baseness  of  such  commissions,  there 
is  moreover  a  prostitution  of  conscience.  As 
the  daughter  of  Sejanus  could  not 

be  put  to  death  by  the  law  of  Jf*!^*  *=?".** 
n         n  V.  t^  ^  not  be  put  to 

Rome,"  because  she  was  a  virgin,  death  at  Rome. 

she  was,  to  make  it  lawfol,  first 

ravished  hj  the  hangman,  and  then  strangled ; 

not  only  his  hand,  but  his  soul,  is  slave  to  the 

public  convenience. 

When  Amurath  the  First,  the  more  grievously 

to  punish  his  subjects  who  had  taken  part  with 

the   parricidal  rebellion   of  his   son   against 

him,  ordained  that  the  nearest  kindred  &ould 

assist  in  the  execution,  I  find  it  very  noble  in 


4  Val.  Max.  vi.  5. 7. 
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some  of  them  to  liave  rather  chosen  to  be  un- 
justly thought  guilty  of  the  parricide  of  another, 
than  to  serve  justice  by  a  parricide  of  their  own : 
where  I  have  seen,  at  the  taking  of  some  litUe 
fort  by  assault  in  my  time,  some  rascals  who,  to 
save  their  own  lives,  would  consent  to  hang 
their  friends  and  companions,  I  have  looked 
upon  them  to  be  in  a  worse  condition  than 
those  that  were  hanged.  'Tis  said  that  Witold, 
prince  of  Lithuania,  introduced  a  law  into  his 
Criminal,  ecn.  country,  that  when  a  criminal 
demoed  to  ez«-  was  condeomed  todeath,  he  should 
cute  them-  exocute  the  sentence  on  himself; 
'^  for  he  thought  it  strange  that  a 

third  person,  innocent  of  the  fiiult,  should  be 
made  guilty  of  a  homicide.^ 

A  prince  that,  by  some  urgent  circumstance, 
or  some  impetuous  and  unforeseen  accident  that 
venr  much  concerns  his  state,  is  compelled  to 
forfeit  his  word,  or  break  his  iaith,  or  otherwise 
forced  from  bis  ordinary  duty,  ought  to  attri- 
bute his  necessity  to  a  lash  of  the  divine  rod : 
vice  it  is  not,  for  he  has  given  up  his  own  reason 
to  a  more  universal  and  more  powerful  reason ; 
bat,  certainly,  'tis  a  misfortune;  so  that  if  anv 
one  should  ask  me  what  remedy  1  **None,'' 
Bay  I,  <*  if  he  were  really  racked  betwixt  these 
two  extremes ;  $ed  videat,  ne  quaratur  ItUehra 
periuriof*  *  Though  let  hkn  guard  against 
seeking  a  petext  for  perjury ;  °  he  must  do 
it;  but  if  he  did  it  without  regret,  if  it  did 
Dot  grieve  him  to  do  it,  'tis  a  sign  his  con- 
science is  in  a  scurvy  condition.  If  there 
be  a  person  to  be  found  of  so  tender  a  con 
adence  as  to  think  no  cure  whatever  worth 
so  important  a  remedy,  I  shall  like  him  never 
the  worse:  be  could  not  more  excusablv,  or 
more  decently,  perish.  We  cannot  do  all  we 
would:  so  that  we  must  often,  as  the  last 
anchorage,  commit  the  protection  of  our  vessel 
to  the  conduct  of  heaven.  To  what  more  just 
necessity  does  he  reserve  himself?  What  is  less 
possible  for  him  to  do,  than  what  he  cannot  do 
but  at  the  expense  of  his  &it^  and  honour  1 
things  that  perhaps  ought  to  be  dearer  to  him 
than  his  own  safety,  or  even  the  safety  of  his 
people.  Though  he  should,  with  folded  arms, 
only  call  God  to  his  assistance,  may  he  not 
hope  that  the  divine  bounty  will  not  refuse  the 
&vour  of  an  extraordmary  arm  to  just  and  pure 
hands  ?  These  are  dangerous  exampl es,  rare  and 
sickly  exceptions  to  our  natural  rules;  we  must 
yield  to  them,  but  with  great  moderation  and 
circumspection :  no  private  advantage  is  of  such 
importance  that  we  should,  upon  that  account, 
strain  our  consciences  to  such  ^  degree;  the 
public  may,  when  very  manifest,  and  of  very 
great  concern. 

Timoleon  made  an  expiation  for  his  strange 
exploit,  by  the  tears  he  shed,  callmg  to  mind 
that  it  was  with  a  fraternal  hand  that  he  had 
slain  the  tyrant;  and  it  justly  pricked  his  con- 


science that  ne  had  been  necessitated  to  purchase 
the  pfublic  utility  at  so  great  a  price  as  the 
violation  of  his  own  goodness.  Even  the  Senate 
itself,  by  his  means  delivered  from  slavery, 
durst  not  positively  determine  of  so  high  a  fiict, 
and  divided  into  two  so  important  and  contrary 
aspects;  but  the  Syracusans  having  oppor* 
tunely,  at  the  same  time,'  sent  to  the  Corin- 
thians to  solicit  their  protection,  and  to  requure 
of  them  a  captain  fit  to  re-establish  their  city 
in  its  former  dignity,  and  to  cleanse  Sicily  oif 
several  little  tyrants  by  whom  it  was  oppressed* 
they  deputed  Timoleon  for  that  service,  with 
this  evasive  declaration :  ^  That,  according  as 
he  should  behave  himself^  well  or  ill,  in  his  em* 
ployment,  their  sentence  should  incline  either 
to  favour  the  deliverer  of  his  country,  or  to  dis- 
&vour  the  murderer  of  his  brother."  This 
fantastic  conclusion  carries  along  with  it  some 
excuse,  by  reason  of  the  danger  of  the  example, 
and  the  importance  of  so  strange  an  action ;  and 
they  did  well  to  discharge  their  own  judgment 
of  it,  and  refer  it  to  ouer  considerations  and 
contingencies.  But  Timolcon*8  conduct  and 
behaviour  in  this  expedition  soon  made  his 
cause  more  clear;  so  worthily  and  virtuously 
did  he  carry  himself  upon  all  occasions.  And 
the  good  fortune  that  accompanied  him  in  the 
difficulties  he  had  to  overcome  in  this  noble 
employment  seemed  to  be  strewed  in  his  way 
by  the  ^s,  as  &vourably  conspiring  for  his 
justification. 

This  man*s  aim  was  excusable,  if  any  can  be 
so:  but  the  profit  of  the  augmentation  of  the 
public  revenue,  that  served  the  Roman  Senate 
for  a  pretence  to  the  foul  conclusion  I  am  going 
to  relate,  is  not  sufficient  to  warrant  any  such 
injustice. 

Certain  cities  "had  for  money  redeemed  thenH 
selves  and  their  liberties  out  of  the  hands  of 
L.  Sylla,  and  that,  too,  by  order  and  consent 
of  the  Senate ;  but  the  afinir  coming  again  in 
question,  the  Senate  condemned  them  to  be 
taxable  as  they  were  before,  and  that  the  money 
they  had  disbursed  for  their  redemption  should 
be  confiscated.^  Civil  wars  oflen  produce  such 
vile  examples,  that  we  punish  private  men  for 
confiding  in  us  when  we  were  public  ministers; 
and  the  sel^me  magistrate  makes  another 
man  pay  the  penalty  of  his  change,  that  cannot 
help  It;  the  pedagogue  whips  his  scholar  for  his 
docility;  and  the  guide  beats  the  blind  man 
that  he  leads;  a  horrid  image  of  justice. 

There  are  rules  in  philosophy  that  are  both 
false  and  weak.    The  example  that  is  proposed 
to  us,  preferring  private  utility 
before  fiuth  given,  receives  not  Private  utility 
weight  enough  by  the  circum-  feS^brtSre 
stance  thev  put  to  it    Robbera  fUtb  given, 
have  seized  you,  and  after  having 
made  you  swear  to  pav  them  a  certain  sum  of 
money,  dismiss  you.    Tis  not  well  to  say  that 


«Cleero,AC#e.m.». 

«Diod.  Biciil.  zvi.    Ptatanh.  on  tte  oOmt 
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OOM  not  clear  op  the  point  at  alL 
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•n  honest  mui  nui jr  be  qait  from  liis  oath  with* 
out  paYmeDt,  being  oat  of  their  handsL  Tis  no 
SQch  thing :  what  fear  has  once  made  me  wiU- 
ing  to  do,  I  am  bound  to  do^when  I  am  do 
more  in  fear;  and  thou^  that  fear  only  pre- 
vailed with  my  tongue,  without  forcing  my  will, 
yet  am  1  bound  to  keep  my  word.  For  my 
part,  when  ray  tongue  has  inconsiderately  said 
something  that  I  did  not  think,  I  have  made  a 
conscience  of  not  disowning  it  Otherwise,  by 
degrees  we  shall  abolish  idl  the  right  another 
pretends  to  finom  our  promise  and  word :  Quaii 
9ero  forti  tiro  vU  posni  adhiberi^  •'As 
though  a  man  truly  valiant  eoa4d  be  compelled.** 
'Tis  only  lawfel,  upon  the  account  of  private 
interest,  to  excuse  breach  of  promise,  when  we 
have  promised  something  that  is  unlawful  and 
wicked  in  itself;  for  the  right  of  virtue  ought 
to  supersede  the  right  of  any  obligation  of  ours. 
I  have  formerly  placed  fipaminondas  in  the 
irst  lank  of  excellent  men,  and  do  not  recal  it 
How  fiir  did  he  stretch  the  consideration  of  his 
own  narticular  duty  ?  who  never  killed  a  man 
that  be  had  overcome;  who,  though  for  the 
inestimable  benefit  of  restoring  the  liberty  of  his 
country,  made  conscieneo  of  killing  a  tyrant,  or 
his  accomplices,  without  due  form  of  justice ;« 
and  who  concluded  him  to  be  a  wicked  man, 
how  good  a  citixen  soever  otherwise,  who 
amongiC  his  enemies  spared  not  his  friend  and 
former  gvest  or  host  m  battle  ?  This  was  a 
soul  of  a  rich  composition :  he  conjoined  good- 
ness and  humanity,  nay,  even  the  tenderesl 
and  most  refined  in  the  whole  schod  of  philo- 
sophy, to  the  rudest  and  most  violent  of  all 
human  actions.  That  great  courage,  so  high, 
■0  constant,  so  obstinate  against  poverty,  pain, 
and  death,  was  it  nature  or  art  that  had  softened 
it  to  so  extreme  ade^ee  of  sweetness  and  com- 
passion? Terrible  m  arms,  covered  with  tlie 
blood  of  foes,  behold  him,  on  the  hotly-con- 
tested plain,  overwhelming  and  destroying  a 
natkm  invincible  to  all  others  but  to  him  alone, 
yet,  in  the  fury  of  an  engagement,  turning 
aside  from  encountering  his  host  and  friend. 
Truly,  he  was  most  fit  to  command  in  war  who 
could  restrain  it,  with  the  curb  of  a  benign 
nature,  in  the  height  and  heat  of  his  fury,  a 
fury  enflamed  and  foaming  with  blood  and 
ahtughter.  *Tis  almost  a  miracle  to  be  able  to 
mix  any  ima^e  of  justice  with  such  actions; 
and  it  was  only  possible  for  such  a  steadfastness 
of  mind  as  that  of  Epaminondas  to  mix  with  it 
the  sweetness  and  easiness  of  the  gentlest  man- 
ner and  purest  innocence:  and  whereas  one* 
told  the  Mamertines  '*  that  statutes  were  of  no 
resistance  against  armed  men  ;**  and  another^ 
told  the  trilmne  of  the  people  ''that  the  time 
of  justice  and  that  of  war  were  distinct  things  ;*' 


and  a  thud*  said  "'that  the  noise  dt  arms  dea^ 
ened  the  voice  of  the  law:"  this  man  in  all 
this  rattle  was  not  deaf  to  that  even  of  civility 
and  courtesy.  Did  he  not  borrow  from  his 
enemies*  the  custom  of  sacrificing  to  the  muses 
when  he  went  to  war,  that  they  might,  by  their 
sweetness  and  gaiety,  soften  martial  and  unre- 
lenting fury !  Let  us  not  fear,  by  the  example 
of  BO  great  a  master,  to  believe  that  there  is 
something  unlawful,  even  against  an  enemy; 
and  that  the  common  concern  ought  not  to 
require  all  things  of  all,  against  private  interest : 
Manente  memoria^  etiam  in  dissidio  pubUcorum 
foBderum,  privati  juris;''  "The  memory  of 
private  rights  is  not  extinguished  even  amongst 
public  dissensions." 

Bt  nulls  potentia  vim 
Prwtandi,  ne  quid  paocet  anicua,  babet;* 

•*  No  powar  can  noction  treachery  to  a  friend  ;** 

and  that  all  thin^  are  not  lawful  to  an  honest 
man,  for  the  service  of  his  prince,  the  laws,  or 
the  general  quarrel :  Non  enim  patria  prmgtal 
iminibut  officiiB  -  •  -  e<  tpat  conducii  ffios  habere 
cives  in  parenles.^  "  Our  country  does  not  ab- 
sorb all  our  duties:  it  is  conducive  to  its  own 
interest  to  have  its  citiicens  duteous  and  tS- 
foctionate  towards  their  relations.*'  *Ti8  an 
instruction  prooer  for  the  time  wherein  we  live ; 
we  need  not  harden  our  courages  with  these 
arms  of  steel ;  *tis  enough  that  our  shoulders  are 
inured  to  them.  'Tis  enough  to  dip  our  pens 
in  ink,  without  dipping  them  in  blood :  if  it  be 
grandeur  of  courage,  and  the  effect  of  a  sin* 
guUr  and  uncommon  virtue,  to  contemn  friend- 
ship, private  obligations,  a  man's  word,  and 
relationship,  for  the  common  good  and  obedience 
to  the  magistrate,  'tis  certainly  sufficient  to 
excuse  us,  that  'tis  a  grandeur  that  had  no 
place  in  the  grandeur  of  Epaoainondas's  cou- 
rage. 

I  abominate  those  road  exhortations  of  this 
other  disturbed  soul :  ^ 

—  Dum  tela  micattt,  non  voe  pieUtii  imago 
ITlla.  nee  advem  conepecti  fironte  parenles 
Commoveant ;  troltua  gladio  turtiate  verandoe. 

**  When  twordt  arc  drawn,  let  no  remaina  of  love. 
Friendship,  or  kindred,  your  comnaetion  more ; 
But  boldly  wound  the  venerable  noe 
Of  your  own  Ikther  if  oppoe'd  in  place.** 

Let  US  deprive  wicked,  bloody,  and  treacher- 
ous natures  of  such  a  pretence  of  reason.  I^t 
us  set  aside  this  insane  and  enormous  justice, 
and  stick  to  more  humane  imitations.  How 
much  can  time  and  example  do!  In  an  en- 
counter, in  the  civil  war  against  Cinna,  one  of 
Pompey's  soldiers  having  unawares  killed  his 
brother,    who   was    of   the    opposite    party. 


iaeero.i0Q^iii.aO. 

•  Plutarch,  On  the  Dmma*  af  S9cnt$$. 

•  P9mp«f.    Plutarch  ia  viti. 

•  Cm$ar,    Id.  in  vitA. 

•  Mariut.    Id.  in  vitA. 
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» IJvy,  XXV.  18. 

«  Ovid,  De  Ponta,  1. 7. 37. 

•  Cicero,^  Of.  iii.  S3. 

»  Julius  Crsar,  who,  when  In  an  open  war  aftainet  1 
country, with  a  design  to  subvert  iu  liberty,  eriei  out,  *'  JDi 
f«te  aMcMit,  4te.    Locan,  vii.  39QL 
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immediately,  through  shame  and  sorrow,  killed 
himself:  *  and  some  yean  after,  in  another  civil 
war  among  the  same  people,  one  demanded  a 
reward  from  his  captam  for  having  killed  his 
brother.* 

A  man  brings  but  a  very  bad  proof  of  the 
TT-ntiiitycf  h«K«r  wid  beauty  of  an  acU^^^ 
an  acuoa  dow  by  pleadmg  the  usenilnees  of  it; 
not  render  it  and  such  as  say  that  every  one  it 
bonourabte.  ^jj^  to  do  it,  and  that  it  is 
honest  to  do  it,  if  it  is  useful,  draw  but  a  very 
fiilse  oonclnaion: 

Omnit  Don  paritar  rarom  Huit  onniboi  apta.* 
**  All  ihinga  an  not  alike  ft»  all  men  fit" 

Take  the  most  necessary  and  profitable  thing 
for  human  eociety ;  it  is  marriage :  and  yet  the 
council  of  the  saints  find  the  contrary  much 
better,  excluding  therefrom  the  most  venerable 
proteasion  of  men ;  as  we  design  those  horses 
£}r  BtaUions  of  which  we  make  the  least 
account 


CHAPTER  II. 


or  EIPSXTANCB. 


Otbkbs  form  man;  I  only  report  him;  and 
represent  a  particular  one  ill  made  enough ;  and 
whom,  if  I  had  him  to  model  anew,  f  should 
certainly  make  something  very  different  from 
what  he  is:  but  that*8  |^  recalling.  Now, 
though  the  features  of  my  picture  alter  and 

change,  *tis  still  like.  The  world 
1^  to*'wnu?'  ©^cJ^^ily  turas  round,  all  things 
nuat  change*]      therein  are  incessantly  moving ; 

the  earth,  the  rocks  of  .Caucasus, 
and  the  pyramids  of  Egypt,  both  by  the  public 
motion  and  their  own;  even  constancy  itself  is 
no  other  bat  a  stower  and  a  more  knguishing 
motion.  I  cannot  fix  my  object,  'tis  always 
tottering  and  reeling  by  a  natural  drunkenness : 
I  take  It  aa  it  is  at  the  instant  I  consider  it:  I 
do  not  paint  its  being,  I  paint  its  passage;  not 
a  passage  from  one  age  to  another,  or,  as  the 
people  say,  from  seven  to  seven  )rears,  but  from 
day  to  day,  from  minute  to  minute:  I  must 
accommociate  my  history  to  the  hour;  I  may 
presently  change,  not  onlv  by  fortune,  but  also 
by  intention.  "Tis  an  observation  of  various 
and  changeable  accidents,  and  irresolute  imagi- 
nations, and,  as  it  fiills  out,  sometimes  contrary. 
Whether  it  be  that  I  am  then  another  myself 
or  that  I  take  subjects  b^  other  circumstances 
and  considerations,  so  it  is  that  I  may  perhaps 
contradict  truth;  but,  as  Demades^  saia,  never 
myseiC  Could  my  soul  once  take  footing,  I 
would  not  essay,  but  resolve;  but  it  is  always 
learning  and  making  trial 


I  propose  a  life  mean,  and  without  lustre,  but 
'tis  all  one ;  all  moral  philosophy 
is  applied  as  well  to  a  private  life  Why  ««^^^J^ 
as  to  one  of  the  greatest  employ-  Monuigne  an- 
ment    Every  man  carries  the  derukea  to 
entire  form  of  human  condition.  Jjyf„  uiia 
Authors  have  hitherto  communi-  work, 
cated  themselves  to  the  people  by 
some  particular  and  fbroigiv  mark ;  I,  the  first 
of  any,  by  my  universal  being;  as  Michael  de 
Montaigne,  not  as  a  grammarian,  a  poet,  or  a 
lawyer.    If  the  world  find  fiiult  that  I  speak 
loo  much  of  myself,  I  find  fiiult  that  they  do 
not  so  much  as  think  of  themselves.    But  why, 
being  so  private  in  my  way  of  life,  ^uld  I  seek 
to  make  myself  publicly  known  1    And  why 
should  I  introduce  into  the  world,  where  art 
and  mode  have  so  much  credit  ainl  authority, 
crude  and  simple  effects  of  nature,  and  of  a 
weak  nature  to  booti    Is  it  nbt  to  build  a  wall 
without  stone  or  brick,  or  some  such  thing,  to 
write  books  without  learning  1    The  fancies  of 
music  are  carried  on  by  art,  mme  by  chance. 
I  have  this,  at  least,  according  to  rule,  that 
never  any  man  treated  of  a  subject  he  better 
understood  and   knew,  than  I  what  I  have 
undertaken,  in  which  I  am  the  most  under- 
standing man  alive.    Secondly,  that  never  ghy 
man  penetrated  farther  into  his  matter4  nor 
better  and  more  distinctly  sifted  the  pa/ts  ani 
consequences  of  it,  nor  ever  more  exactly  and 
fully  arrived  at  the  end  he  proposed  to  Ih^^tselC 
To  finish  it,  I  need  brmg  nothing  but  fidelity 
to  the  work ;  and  that  is  there  the  most  pure 
and  sincere  that  is   anywhere  to  be  found. 
I  speak  truth,  not  so  much  as  I  would,  but  as 
much  as  I  dare,  and  I  dare  a  little  the  more  a^ 
I  grow  older;  for  it  would  seem  that  custom 
allows  to  age  more  liberty  of  prating,  and  more 
indiscretion  of  taikinff  of  a  man's  self.    That 
cannot  fall  out  here  which  I  often  see  elsewhere, 
that  the  work  and  the  artificer  contradict  one 
another:  has  a  man  of  so  sober  conversation 
written  so  foolish  a  treatise?  or  do  so  learned 
writings  proceed  from  a  man  of  so  weak  con- 
veraatiou  ?    He  who  talks  in  an  ordinary  and 
writes  in  an  otherwise  than  ordinary  way,  'tis 
to  say  that  his  capacity  is  borrowed,  and  not 
his  own.    A  learned  man  is  not  learned  in  all 
things ;  but  a  sufficient  man  is  sufficient  through- 
out, even  to  ignorance  itself:  here  my  book  and 
I  go  hand  and  hand  together.    Elsewhere  men 
may  recommend  or  condemn  a  work  without 
involving  the  workman;   here  they  cannot: 
who  touches  the  one,  attacks  the  other.    He 
that  shall  judge  it  without  knowing  him,  will 
more  wrong  himself <^han  me;  who  does  know 
him,  will  give  me  all  the  satisfection  I  desire. 
I  shall  be  happy  beyond  my  desert,  if  I  can 
obtain  only  thus  much  from  the  public  appro- 
bation, as   to   make   men   of  understanding 
perceive  that  I  was  capable  of  making  my 
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advantage  of  knowledge,  had  I  had  it,  and 
that  I  deserved  to  be  assisted  by  a  better 
memory. 

Be  pleased  here  to  excase  what  I  often  repeat, 
that  I  very  seldom  repeat,  and  that  my  con- 
science is  satisfied  with  itself  not  like  the  con- 
science of  an  angel,  or  that  of  a  horse,  but  like 
the  conscience  of  a  man ;  always  adding  this 
clause,  not  one  of  ceremony,  but  a  true  and 
real  submissive  one :  **  That  I  speak,  enquiring 
and  ignorant,  purely  and  simply  referring  my- 
self to  the  common  and  accepted  beliefs  tot  the 
resolution.**    I  do  not  teach,  I  only  repeat 

There  is  no  vice  that  is  really  such  which 
does  not   ofiend,  and  which  a 
JJjgfJJJJJ,^     sound  judgment  does  not  accuse ; 
vice.  for  there  is  in  it  so  manifest  a 

deformity  and  inconvenience  that 
perhaps  they  are  in  the  right  who  say  that  it  is 
chiefljT  begot  by  stupidity  and  ignorance ;  so 
hard  it  is  to  imagine  that  a  man  can  know 
without  abhorring  it  Malice  sucks  up  the 
greatest  part  of  her  own  venom,  and  poisons 
herself.  1  Vice  leaves,  like  an  ulcer  in  the  flesh, 
repentance  in  the  soul,  which  is  always  scratch- 
ing and  lacerating  itself;  for  reason  effaces  all 
other  griefe  and  sorrows,  but  it  begets  that  of 
repentance,  which  is  so  much  the  more  grievous 
by  reason  it  springs  within,  as  the  cold  and 
heat  of  fevers  are  more  sharp  than  those  that 
only  strike  upon  the  outward  skin.  I  hold  for 
vices  (but  every  one  according  to  its  propor- 
tion^ not  only  those  which  reason  and  nature 
condemn,  but  those  also  which  the  opinion  of 
men,  though  false  and  erroneous,  Iuls  made 
such,  if  authorized  by  kw  and  custom. 

There  is  likewise  no  virtue  which  does  not 
_.  .  -  rejoice  a  well-descended  nature; 
tion  that  i^  there  is  a  kind  of  I  know  not 
connected  with  what  congratulation  in  well-doing 
;;jg^  ~°-  that  gives  us  an  inward  satisfac- 
tion, and  a  certain  ffenerous  ex- 
altation that  accompanies  a  goo<f  conscience ; 
a  soul  daringly  vicious  may  perhaps  arm  itself 
with  security ;  but  it  cannot  supply  itself  with 
this  complacency  and  satis&ction.  It  is  no 
small  satisfaction  to  a  man  to  see  himself  pre- 
served from  the  contagion  of  so  depraved  an 
age,  and  to  say  to  himself,  **  Whoever  could 
penetrate  into  my  soul  would  not  there  find 
me  guilty  either  of  the  affliction  or  tJie  ruin  of 
any  one ;  or  of  revenge,  or  envy,  or  any  ofl^ence 
against  the  public  laws,  or  of  innovation,  or 
trouble,  or  fiiilure  of  my  word;  and  though 
the  libertinage  of  the  time  permits  and  teaches 
it  to  every  one,  yet  have  I  not  plundered  any 
Frenchman's  goods,  or  t^ken  his  money,  and 
have  lived  in  war  as  well  as  in  peace,  upon  what 
is  my  own;  neither  have  I  set  any  man  to 
work  without  paying  him  his  hire."  These 
testimonies  of  a  good,  conscience  please,  and 


this  natural  rejoicing  is  very  beneficial  to  us, 
and  the  only  reward  that  we  can  never  fail  ofl 

To  grouzm  the  recompense  of  vurtuous  actions 
upon  the  approbation  of  others  is 
too  uncertam  and  unsafe  a  founda-  Every  man 
tion,  especially  in  so  corrupt  and  ta3«ie2i'up<IS 
ignorant  an  age  as  this ;  the  good  himaeif. 
opinion  of  the  vulgar  is  injurious ; 
upon  whom  do  you  rely  to  show  yon  what  is 
commendable  1  God  aefend  me  from  bein^ 
an  honest  man,  according  to  the  description  I 
daily  see  every  one  make  in  honour  of  him- 
self: Qum  /iterant  vitia  mores  tunL*  **  What 
before  were  vices  are  now  become  manners.** 
Sbme  of  my  friends  have  sometimes  schooled 
and  tutored  me  with  great  sincerity  and  plain- 
ness, either  of  their  own  accord,  or  by  my  en- 
treaty, as  an  office  which  in  a  well-disposed 
soul,  surpasses  all  other  acts  of  firiendship  not 
only  in  utility,  but  kindness;  I  have  always 
received  them  with  the  most  open  arms  of 
courtesy  and  acknowledgment;  but,  to  ssy  the 
truth,  1  have  often  found  so  much  false  mea- 
sure, both  in  their  reproaches  and  praises,  that 
I  had  not  done  much  amiss  rather  to  have 
erred  than  to  have  done  well,  according  to 
their  method.  We  chiefly,  who  live  private 
lives,  not  exposed  to  any  other  view  than  our 
own,  ought  to  have  settled  a  pattern  within 
ourselves,  by  which  to  try  our  actions;  and 
according  to  that,  sometimes  to  encourage,  and 
sometimes  to  correct  ourselves.  I  have  my 
own  laws  and  judicature  to  judge  of  myself; 
and  apply  myself  more  to  these  man  any  other 
rules.  1  do  indeed  restrain  my  actions  accord- 
ing to  others,  but  judge  them  not  by  any  other 
rule  than  my  own.  You  yourself  only  know 
if  you  are  cowardly  and  cruel,  or  loyal  and 
devout;  others  see  you  not,  and  only  guess  at 
you  by  uncertain  conjectures;  they  do  not  so 
much  see  your  nature  as  your  art;  rely  not 
therefore  upon  their  opinions,  but  stick  to  your 
own :  Too  tibi  judicio  est  vUtndum  -  -  wtulis 
et  vitiorum  grave  iptiut  ooRscientis  ponduM  e$t  t 
qua  subUUa^  jacent  omnia^  *'Thou  must 
spend  thy  own  judgment  upon  thyself;  great 
is  the  weight  of  thy  own  conscience  in  the 
discovery  of  thy  own  virtues  and  vices;  that 
being  taken  away,  all  things  are  lost** 

But  the  saying  that  repentance  immediately 
follows  sin  seems  not  to  have  respect  to  sin  in 
its  high  estate,  which  is  lodged  m  us  as  in  its 
own  prqwr  habitation;^  we  may  disown  and 
retract  the  vices  that  surprise  us,  and  to  which 
we  are  hurried  by  passions ;  but  those  which, 
by  a  long  habit,  are  rooted  in  a  strong  and 
vigorous  will,  are  not  subject  to  contradiction. 
Repentance  is  no  other  than  a  __.  , 
recanting  of  the  will,  and  an  2«  iIT°** 
opposition  to  our  fiincies,  which 
lead  us  which  way  they  please.    It  makes 


>  8eneca«  Ep.  81. 
*  U.  ih.  38. 


>  Cieero.  TWc  Quat.  i.  S5. 
« Id.  i$  ^oL  Dtor.  ui.  3S. 
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this   person   disown   his  former   virtue   and 
continence : 

QiuB  mens  ctt  bodie,  cur  eadom  non  paero  fuitf 
Vel  cur  his  animls  incolumes  non  reueunl  geno  ?  ^ 

•*  Why,  wben  a  boy,  was  not  my  mind. 
As  now  it  is,  to  love  inclin'd  7 
Or  wby  does  not  youth's  rosy  bae 
Ketnrn,  my  beauty  to  renew  T' 

'Tis  an  exact  and  exquisite  life  that  contains 
itself  in  due  order  in  private. 
The  excellence    Every  one  may  take  a  part  in 
uft%v  hich  i«       the  &rce,and  assume  the  character 
regular.  of  an  honest  man,  u  pon  the  sta^e ; 

but  within,  and  in  hra  own  bosom, 
where  all  things  are  lawful  to  ns,  all  things 
concealed, — ^to  be  regular,  that  is  the  point 
The  next  degree  is  to  be  so  in  one's  house,  in 
one*8  ordinary  actions,  for  which  one  is  ac- 
countable to  none,  and  where  there  is  no  study 
or  artifice;  and  therefore  Bias,  in  setting 
forth  the  excellent  state  of  a  private  .family, 
says,  **  Of  which  the  master  is  the  same  within, 
by  his  own  virtue  and  temper,  that  he  is  abroad, 
for  fear  of  the  laws  and  report  of  men ;"'  and 
it  was  a  worthy  saying  of  Julius  Dnisns,'  to 
the  masons  who  ofiered  him,  for  three  thousand 
crowns,  to  put  his  house  in  such  a  posture  that 
his  neighbours  should  no  longer  have  the  op- 
portunity of  seeing  into  it  as  before ;  **  I  will 
give  you,*^  said  he,  "  six  thousand  to  make  it 
so  that  everybody  may  see  into  every  room.**^ 
Tis  honourably  recorded  of  Agesilaus,^  that 
he  used  in  his  journeys  always  to  take  up  bis 
lodgings  in  the  temples,  to  the  end  that  the 
people,  and  the  goas  themselves,  might  pry 
into  his  most  private  actions.  Such  a  one  hais 
been  a  miracle  to  the  world,  in  whom  neither 
his  wife  nor  his  servant  have  ever  seen  any 
thing  so  much  as  remarkable;  few  men  have 
been  admired  by  their  own  do- 
^tet^^breawa  ™®^t*^^'  No  one  has  been  a 
Soantry.  prophet,  not  merely  in  his  own 

house,  but  in  his  own  country, 
says  tne  experience  of  bistoriea  *Tis  the  same 
in  things  of  no  consequence ;  and  in  this  insig- 
nificant example  the  image  of  a  greater  is  to  be 
seen.  In  my  country  of  Gascony  they  look 
upon  it  as  very  droll  to  see  me  in  print  The 
fiirther  off  I  am  read  from  my  own  home,  the 
better  I  am  esteemed;  I  am  &in  to  purchase 
printers  in  Guienne,  elsewhere  they  purchase 
me.  Upon  this  it  is  that  they  lay  their  founda- 
tion who  conceal  themselves  while  present  and 
living,  to  obtain  a  name  when  they  are  absent 
and  dead. 


I  had  rather  have  a  great  deal  less  in  hand, 
and  do  not  go  into  the  world  upon  any  other 
account  than  my  present  share;  when  I  leave 
it,  rU  cry  quit  The  people  re-conduct  Mr. 
Such-a-one,  with  public  wonder  and  applause, 
to  his  very  door;  be  puts  off  his  pageantry  with 
his  robe,  and  ftills  so  much  the  lower  by  how 
much  he  was  higher  exalted.  In  himself  within 
all  is  tumult  and  disorder.  And  though  all 
should  be  regular  there,  it  requires  a  quick  and 
well  chosen  judgment  to  perceive  it  in  these  low 
and  private  actions.  To  which  may  be  added 
that  order  is  a  heavy  melancholic  virtue.  To 
ej[iter  a  breach,  conduct  an  embassy,  and  govern 
a  people,  are  actions  of  eclat;  to  reprehend, 
laugh,  sell,  pay,  hate,  and  genteelly  and  justlv 
converse  with  a  man's  own  family  and  with 
himself;  not  to  relent,  not  to  give  a  man's  self 
the  lie,  is  more  rare  and  hard,  and  less  remark- 
able. By  which  means  retired  lives,  whatever 
is  said  to  the  contrary,  undergo  offices  of  as 
great  or  greater  difficulty  than  others  do ;  and 
private  men,  says  Aristotle,^  serve  virtue  more 
painfully  and  assiduously  than  those  in  aatho- 
rity ;  we  prepare  ourselves  for  eminent  occasions, 
more  out  of  glory  than  conscience.  The  shortest 
way  to  arrive  at  glory  should  be  to  do  that  for 
conscience  which  we  do  for  glory;  and  the 
virtue  of  Alexander  appears  to  me  with  much 
less  vigour,  in  his  great  theatre,  than  that  of 
Socrates  in  his  mean  and  obscure  employment 
I  can  easUy  conceive  Socrates  in  the  place  of 
Alexander ;  but  Alexander  in  that  of  Socrates 
I  cannot  Who  shall  ask  the  one,  what  he  can 
do,  he  will  answer,  "  Subdue  the  world;"  who 
shaU  put  the  same  question  to  the  other,  he  will 
say,  **  Carry  on  human  life  conformably  to  his  nar 
tural  condition  ;'*  a  much  more  general,  weighty, 
and  legitimate  knowledge  than  the  other. 

The  virtue  of  the  soul  does  not  consist  in 
flying  high,  but  walking  orderly ;  its  grandeur 
does  not  exercise  itself  m  grandeur,  but  in  me- 
diocrity. As  they  who  judge  and  tiy  us  within 
make  no  great  account  of  the  lustre  of  public 
actions,  and  see  they  are  only  streaks  and  rays 
of  clear  water  springing  fh)m  a  slimy  and  muday 
bottom ;  so  likewise  they  who  judge  of  us  by 
this  ffallant  outward  appearance,  in  like  manner 
conclude  of  our  internai  constitution ;  and  can- 
not couple  common  faculties,  such  as  their  own, 
with  the  other  Acuities  that  astonish  them,  and 
are  so  far  out  of  their  sight  Therefore  it  is  that 
we  give  such  savage  forms  to  demons;  and  who 
does  not  give  Tamerlane  great  eye-brows,  wide 
nostrils,  a  dreadful   face,   and    a   prodigious 


I  Motaee  here  reprpeenu  Ligurinat,  wbo  be  says,  will 
repent  wben  be  comes  to  be  an  old  man,  that  lie  bad  not 
made  an  iU  use  of  liis  beauty  while  be  bad  it.  Uor.  ode 
iv.  !0.  7. 

*  Plutarch,  Banquet  qf  tke  Wi»9  Mtn. 

*  or  rather  Marcus  Livius  Drusus,  the  ftmous  tribune  of 
the  fieople.  wbo  died  anno  603  at  Rome,  after  having,  by  his 
ambition,  lamented  a  dangerous  war  in  Italy,  of  which  Flo- 
rus  treaU,  lib.  iii.  17.  As  to  what  Montaigne  says  here  of 
Lirius  Drusus,  be  took  it  from  Plutarch.  Inttruetamt  to 
tktf  wko  wtamage  StaU  4fiHrM,  where  this  Drusus  is 
caUed  Julias  Orusoi,  a  tribune  of  the  people.  If  Montaigne 


had  consulted  Patereulus  on  this  article,  be  might  have  per* 
ceiled  this  small  mistake  of  Plutarch. 

«  It  is  PluUrch  that  makes  him  speak  thus;  but.  aocord» 
inf  to  Patereulus. Drusus  being  about  to  build  a  bouse,  and 
having  an  oifer  made  him  by  the  architect  to  contriTe  it 
after  such  a  model  that  none  of  bis  neighbours  might  look 
into  it,  Drusus  said,  "  If  you  know  how,  make  me  such  a 
house  rather,  that  what  i  do  in  it  may  be  seen  by  every 
body." 

*  Pltttaith,  Liz's  4f  Jfrerilaiu. 

6  ••  No  man  is  a  hero  to  bis  valet-de-cbambre/*  said 
Bfarshal  Catinat. 
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Btatare,  according  to  the  imagination  he  has 
conceived  in  us  by  the  report  of  his  name? 
Had  anv  one  formerly  brought  me  to  Erasmus, 
I  should  hardly  have  believed  but  that  all  was 
adaee  and  apophthegm  he  spoke  to  his  man  or 
his  hostess.  We  much  more  aptly  ima^ne  an 
artisan  upon  his  close-stool,  or  upon  his  wife, 
than  &  great  president,  venerable  by  his  port 
and  sufficiency:  we  fancy  that  they  will  not 

Cse  themselves  so  much  from  their  high  tri- 
als as  to  live.  As  vicious  souls  are  often 
incited  by  some  strange  impulse  to  do  well,  so 
are  virtuous  souls  to  do  ill ;  they  are  therefore 
to  be  judged  by  their  settled  state,  when  they  are 
at  home,  if  ever  they  be  so,  or  at  least  when 
they  are  most  near  repose,  and  in  their  native 
station. 

Natural  inclinations  are  much  assisted  and 
Natural '  d'  ^^tified  by*  education,  but  they 
nations  fortified  ^l<)om  alter  and  overcome  their 
by  education,      institution :  a  thousand  natures  in 

virtue  or  vice,  through  a  quite 
contrary  discipline : 

Sic  ubi  demetn  ailvii  in  caroera  olaasB 
Mantuevere  fera,  et  mltui  potuere  minacet, 
Atque  bominem  didicare  pati,  li  torrida  parvus 
Venit  in  ora  cruor,  redeunt  rainetfque  Airorque, 
4dmonita»que  tument  gustato  sanguine  Aiuoes ; 
Fervet,  et  a  trepido  vix  abstinet  ira  magistro :  & 

•*  80  beaiti  of  prey,  imprieon'd  in  a  cage. 
Grow  tame,  abandoning  ttaeir  native  rage 
And  thraat'niug  loolct,  and  do  tbemselvet  inure 
The  government  of  manlund  to  endure. 
But  if  again  a  little  blood  tliev  taste, 
Tbeir  savage  Airy  seizes  them  in  haste ; 
They  thirst  for  more,  grow  fierce,  and  wildly  ttare, 
A§  if  their  trembling  keepers  they  would  tear  :'* 

these  original  qualities  are  not  to  be  rooted 
out,  though  thejr  may  be  covered  and  con- 
cealed. The  Latin  tongue  is,  as  it  were,  natural 
to  me ;  I  understand  it  better  than  French,  but 
I  have  not  used  to  speak  it,  nor  hardly  to  write 
it,  these  forty  years ;  and  yet,  upon  an  extreme 
and  sudden  emotion,  which  I  have  fallen  into 
twice  or  thrice  in  my  life,  and  once  on  seeing 
my  &ther  in  perfect  health,  fall  upon  me  in  a 
swoon,  I  have  always  uttered  my  first  outcries 
and  ejaculation  in  Latin:  nature  starting  up 
and  forcibly  expressing  itself,  in  spite  of  so  long 
a  discontinuation;  and  this  example  is  said  of 
many  others. 
They  who  in  my  time  have  attempted  to  cor- 
rect the  manners  of  th^  world  by 

Thereforma-      new  opinions,  have  indeed  re- 

tions  or  man*       /• j*  l  *    ^l 

kind  only  relate  formed  seemmg[  Vices,  but  the 
to  eziernaifl.  real  and  essential  vices  they  leave 
as  they  were,  if  they  do  not  aug- 
ment them;  and  augmentation  is  therein  to  be 
feared;  we  defer  all  other  well-doing  of  less 
cost  and  greater  merit,  upon  the  account  of 
these  external  and  arbitrary  reforms,  and  there- 
by eicpiate  at  an  easy  rate  for  the  other  natural, 
con-substantial,  and  intestine  vices.    Look  a 


a  Lttcan,  iv.  S37. 


little  into  our  experience:  there  is  no  man,  if 
he  listens  to  himself,  who  does  not  in  himself 
discover  a  particular  and  governing  form  of  liis 
own,  that  justles  his  education,  and  wrestles 
with  the  tempest  of  passions  that  are  contrary 
to  him.  For  my  part,  I  seldom  find  myself 
agitated  with  surprises;  I  almost  always  find 
myself  in  nay  place,  as  heavy  and  unwieldy 
bodies  do:  if*^!  am  not  at  home,  I  am  always 
near  at  hand.  My  debauches  do  not  transport 
me  far,  there  is  nothing  strange  or  extreme  in 
the  case:  and  vet  I  have  sound  and  vigorous 
raptures  and  delights. 

The  true  condemnation,  and  which  touches 
the  common  practice  of  men,  is, 
that  their  very  retreat  firom  vice  otJ^^^ 
is  full  of  filth  and  corruption;  moniyvery 
the  idea  of  their  reformation  blot-  <»""P^- 
ted ;  their  repentance  sick  and  faulty,  very  near 
as  much  as  their  sin.  Some,  either  from  having 
been  link^  to  vice  by  a  natural  propensity,  or 
long  practice,  cann6t  see  the  deformity  of  it : 
others  (of  which  constitution  I  am)  do  indeed 
weigh  vice,  but  they  counter-balance  it  with 
the  pleasure  or  some  other  reason,  and  sufier 
and  lend  themselves  to  it  for  a  certain  price, 
but  viciousljT  and  basely  still.  Yet  there  might 
perhaps  be  maagined  so  vast  a  disproportion  of 
measure,  where,  with  justice,  the  pleasure  might 
excuse  the  sin,  as  we  sa^  of  profit;  not  only  if 
accidental,  and  out  of  sm,  as  in  thefts ;  but  in 
the  very  exercise  of  it ;  as  in  the  enjovment  of 
women,  wherein  the  temptation  is  violent,  and. 
His  said,  not  to  be  overcome.  Being  the  other 
day  at  an  estate  in  Armagnac,  belonging  to  a 
kinsman  of  mine,  I  there  saw  a  country  rellow, 
that  was  by  every  one  nicknamed  **The  Thief,** 
who  thus  related  the  story  of  his  own  life :  that 
being  bom  a  beggar,  and  finding  that  he  diould 
not  be  able  to  get  his  living  oy  the  labour  of 
his  hands,  he  resolved  to  turn  thief;  and  by  hk 
strength  of  body  had  exercised  this  trade  all  the 
time  of  his  youth  in  great  security ;  for  he  got 
in  his  harvest  or  vintage  upon  other  men's 
grounds,  but  a  fpreat  way  offi  and  in  so  great 
quantities,  that  it  was  not  to  be  imagined  one 
man  could  have  carried  away  so  much  in  one 
night  upon  his  shoulders;  and,  moreover,  was 
so  carefiil  eoually  to  divide  and  distribute  the 
mischief  he  did,  that  the  loss  was  of  less  imports 
ance  to  each  individual.  He  is  now  grown  old 
and  rich,  for  a  man  of  his  condition,  thanks  be 
to  his  trade,  which  he  openly  confesses  to  every 
one.  And  to  make  his  peace  with  God,  he  ssys 
he  is  daily,  by  good  offices,  making  satisfaction 
to  the  successors  of  those  he  robbed ;  and  if  he 
do  not  finish  (for  to  do  it  all  at  once  be  is  not 
able),  he  will  then  leave  it  in  charge  t^  his  heirs 
to  perform  the  rest,  proportionably  to  the  w«>cg 
he  himself  only  knows  he  has  done  to  every 
one.  By  this  description,  whether  true  or  false, 
this  man  looks  upon  theft  as  a  dishonest  action, 
and  hates  it,  but  less  than  poverty;  he  repents 
simply,  but  for  as  much  as  is  thus  recompensed, 
he  repents  not    This  is  not  that  habit  that 
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incorporates  as  into  vice,  and  conforms  even 
oar  understanding  itself  to  it;  nor  is  it  that 
impetuous  whirlwind  that,  by  sudden  gusts, 
troables  and  blinds  our  souls,  and  for  the  time 
precipitates  us,  judgment  and  all,  into  the  power 
of  vice. 
What  I  do  I  do  thoroughly,  b^  custom,  and 
proceed  all  of  a  piece;  I  have 
Montaiine'i       seldom  any  movement  that  steals 

itoSSJon**  *^*y»  ®^  ^^^^  '^^^  ^"^  °*y 

guide  of  his  reason,  and  that  is  not  conducted 
■ctioM.  ijj  the  consent  of  all  my  faculties, 

without  division  or  intestine  Mi- 
tioQ ;  my  judgment,  therefore,  has  either  all  the 
blame  or  all  the  praise  of  it;  and  the  blame  it 
once  has  it  ever  keeps;  tor  almost  from  its  birth 
it  has  alwavs  had  the  same  inelination,  the  same 
coarse,  and  the  same  force ;  and  as  to  universal 
opinions,  I  fixed  myself  from  my  childhood,  in 
the  place  where  I  resolved  to  stick.  There  are 
some  sins  that  are  impetuous,  prompt,  and 
sudden;  let  us  set  them  aside;  out  in  these 
,  other  sins  so  often  repeated,  deliberated,  and 
contrived,  whether  sins  of  complexion  or  sins  of 
profession  and  vocation,  I  cannot  conceive  that 
they  can  have  so  Idiig  been  settled  in  the  same 
resolution,  unless  the  reascm  and  conscience  of 
him  who  has  them  be  constant  to  have  them 
80^  and  the  repntance  he  boasts  to  be  inspired 
with  on  a  sudden  is  very  hard  for  me  to  ima- 
gine. I  follow  not  the  opinion  of  the  Pytha- 
gorean sect,  "that  men  take  up  a  new  soul 
when  they  repair  to  the  images  of  the  gods,  to 
receive  oracles,**  unless  they  mean  that  it  is 
new,  and  lent  for  the  time,  ouf^own  showing  so 
small  signs  of  purification  and  cl^nness,  fit  for 
such  an  office. 

They  act  quite  contrary  to  the  precepts  of  the 
stoics  who  strictly  command  us  to  correct  the 
imperfections  which  we  know  ourselves  guilty 
oC  but  forbid  us  to  alter  the  repose  of  our  souls : 
these  make  us  believe  that  they  have  great  grief 
and  remorse  within,  but  of  amendment,  correc- 
tion, or  interruption,  they  make  nothin£[  appear. 
It  certainly  cannot  be  a  perfect  cure,  if  the  evil 
hamoors  are  not  wholly  discharged ;  if  repent- 
Bevotion  bmt  ^^^  ^®^  heavier  in  the  scale,  it 
tooottoteriut.  would  weigh  down  sin.  I  find 
DO  quality  so  easy  for  a  man  to 
coanterfeit  as  devotion,  thouffh  his  life  and  man- 
ners are  not  conformable  to  it:  the  essence  of  it 
is  abstruse  and  occult,  but  the  appearances  easy 
and  showy. 

For  my  own  part,  I  may  desire  in  general  to 
be  other  than  I  am ;  I  may  condemn  and  dis- 
like my  whole  frame,  and  beg  of  God  for  an 
entire  reformation,  and  that  he  mil  please  to 
pardon  my  natural  infirmity;  but  methinks  I 
ought  not  to  call  this  repentance,  any  mor  than 
my  not  being  satisfied  that  I  am  not  an  anffel 
or  Cata  My  actions  are  cohfbrmable  to  what 
I  am,  and  to  my  condition ;  I  can  do  no  better : 
u)d  repentance  is  not  properly  concerned  in 
things  that  are  not  in  our  power;  sorrow  is. 
I  imagine  an  infinite  number  of  natures  more 
84* 


elevated  and  regrular  than  mine;  and  yet  I  do 
not,  for  all  that,  improve  my  fiiculties;  neither 
my  mind  nor  my  ann  becomes  more  vigorous 
for  conceiving  that  of  another  to  be  so.    If  to 
imagine  and  wish  a  nobler  way  of  acting  than 
that  we  have  should  produce  a 
repentance  of  our  own,  we  must  5K?JS* 
then  repent  us  of  our  most  inno-  duoed. 
cent  actions,  forasmuch,  as  we  may 
well  suppose  that  in  a  more  excellent  nature 
they  would  have  been  carried  on  with  greater 
dignity  and  perfection;  and  would  that  oure' 
were  sa    When  I  reflect  upon  the  behaviour  of 
my  youth,  and  compare  it  with  that  of  my  okl 
age,  I  find  that  I  have  acquitted  myself  with 
order  in  both,  according  to  my  capacity;  this 
is  all  that  my  resistance  can  da    1  do  not  flat- 
ter myself;  in  the  same  circumstances  I  should 
always  be  the  same :  it  is  not  a  spot,  but  rather 
a  universal  blot,  with  which  I  am  stained. 
I  know  no  lukewarm,  superficial,  ceremonious 
repentance :  it  must  sting  me  to  the  quick,  it 
must  pierce  into  my  bowels  as  deep,  and  seize 
me  as  universally,  as  God  sees  into  me,  before 
I  can  call  it  repentance. 

As  to  employment,  many  good  opportunities 
have  escaped  me  for  want  of  management;  and 
yet  my  deliberations  were  sound  enough,  ac- 
cording to  the  occurrences  presented  to  me ;  *tis 
their  way  to  choose  always  the  easiest  and  the 
safest  course.  I  find  that  in  my  former  delibe- 
rations, I  have  proceeded  with  discretion,  ac- 
cording to  my  own  rule,  and  according  to  the 
stated  the  sut>ject  proposed,  and  should  do  the 
same  for  a  thousand  yean  to  come  on  the  like 
occasions;  I  do  not  consider ; what  it  is  now, 
but  what  it  was  then,  when  I  deliberated  on  it: 
the  force  of  all  counsel  consists  in  the  time ;  oc- 
easions  and  thin^  eternally  shift  and  change. 
I  have  in  my  life  committed  some  great  and 
important  errors,  not  for  want  of  good  under- 
standing, but  for  want  of  good  luck.  There  are 
secret  and  not  to  be  foreseen  parts  in  mattera  we 
handle,  especially  in  the  nature  of  men ;  mute- 
conditions  that  make  no  show,  unknown  some- 
times even  to  the  possessora  themselves,  thai 
spring  and  start  up  by  accidental  occasions:  if 
my  prudence  could  not  penetrate  into  or  fore- 
see them,  I  blame  it  not;  'tis  commissioned  no 
fiirther  than  its  own  limits:  if  the  event  be  too 
hard  for  me,  and  take  the  side  I  have  refused, 
there  is  no  remedy,  I  do  not  blame  mvself,  I 
accuse  my  fortune,  and  not  my  work;  this 
cannot  be  called  repentance.  - 

Phocion,  having   given   the  Athenians  an 
advice  that  was   not   followed, 
and  the  aflkir  nevertheless  sue-  ^SSSSd'nt  of 
ceedmg  contrary  to  his  opinion,  events, 
some  one  said  to  him,  **Well, 
Phocion,  art  thou  content  that  mattera  go  so 
well  r    *<  I  am  very  well  pleased,*'  repli^  he, 
**  that  this  has  happened  so  well ;  but  I  do  not 
repent  that  I  counselled  the  other."  >    When 

1  PlaMith,  4ptrty. 
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any  of  my  friends  address  themselves  to  me  for ' 
advice,  I  give  it  candidly  and  clearly,  without 
sticking,  as  almost  all  other  men  do,  at  the 
hazard  of  the  thing,  that  it  nmy  foil  out  con- 
trary to  my  opinion,  by  which  means  I  may  be 
reproached  for  ow  counsel;  I  am  very  indif- 
ferent as  to  that,  for  the  &ult  will  be  theirs  in 
having  consulted  me ;  I  could  not  refuse  them 
my  advice. 

I,  for  my  own  part,  can  rarely  blame  any  one 
but  myself  for  my  oversights  and  misfortunes: 
for,  indeed,  1  seldom  consult  the  advice  of 
another,  if  not  as  a  mere  ceremony,  or  ex- 
cepting where  I  stand  in  need  of  information 
as  to  matter  of  fact  But  in  things  wherein  I 
stand  in  need  of  nothing  but  judgment,  other 
men's  reasons  may  serve  to  fortify  my  own,  but 
have  little  power  to  dissuade  me :  I  hear  them 
all  with  civility  and  patience;  but,  to  my 
knowledge,  I  never  made  use  of  any  but  my 
own.  With  me  thejr  are  but  flics  and  atoms, 
that  confound  and  distract  my  will:  I  lay  no 
great  stress  upon  my  own  opinions,  but  I  lay  as 
little  upon  those  of  others,  and  fortune  rewards 
roe  accordingly.  If  I  receive  but  little  advice,  I 
also  give  but  little.  I  seldom  consult  others,  and 
am  seldom  attended  to;  and  know  no  concern, 
either  public  or  private,  that  has  been  mended  or 
bettered  by  my  advice.  Even  they  whom  for- 
tune had  in  some  sort  tied  to  my  direction, 
have  more  willingly  suffered  themselves  to  be 
governed  by  any  other  counsels  than  mine. 
And,  as  a  man  who  is  as  jealous  of  mv  repose 
as  of  my  authority,  I  am  better  pleased  that  it 
should  be  so:  leaving  me  there,  they  act  ac- 
cording to  my  profession,  which  is  to  settle  and 
wholly  contain  myself  within  myself.  I  take 
a  pleasure  in  being  uninterested  in  other 
men's  affitirs,  and  disengaged  from  being  their 
guarantee,  and  responsible  for  what  they  da 

In  all  affairs  that  are  past,  be  it  how  it  will, 
I  have  very  little  regret;  for  this  imagination 
puts  me  out  of  my  pain,  that  they  ought  to  fall 
out  80 ;  they  are  in  the  great  revolution  of  the 
world,  and  in  the  chain  of  stoical  causes.  Your 
fancy  cannot,  by  wish  and  imagination,  reniove 
one  tittle  that  the  great  current  of  things  will 
not  reverse,  both  the  past  and  tlie  future. 

As  to  the  rest,  I  abominate  that  accidental 
repentance  which  old  age  brings  along  with  it 
He  *  who  said  of  old  that  he  was  obliged  to  his 
hse  for  having  weaned  him  from  pleasure,  was 
of  an  opinion  very  different  from  mine;  I  can 
never  think  myself  beholden  to  impotency  for 
any  good  it  can  ever  do  me :  Nee  tarn  aversa 
unquam  videbitur  ab  opere  suo  providential  ut 
debilitas  inter  optima  inventa  sit,*  "  Nor  can 
providence  ever  be  seen  so  averse  to  her  own 
work,  that  debility  should  be  ranked  amongst 
the  best  things."  Our  appetites  are  rare  in  old 
age ;  a  profound  satiety  seizes  us  after  the  act; 


I  see  nothing  of  conscience  in  this ;  heaviness 
and  weakness  imprint  in  us  a  drowsy  and 
rheumatic  virtue.  We  must  not  suffer  ourselves 
to  be  80  wholly  carried  away  by  natural  alte^ 
ations  as  to  sufer  them  to  adivlterate  our  judg- 
ment Youth  and  pleasure  have  not  formerly 
so  fax  prevailed  upon  me  that  I  did  not  well 
enough  discern  the  fkce  of  vice  in  pleasure; 
neither  does  that  distaste,  that  years  have 
brought  me,  so  far  prevail  with  me  now  that 
I  cannot  discern  pleasure  in  vice ;  now  that  1 
am  no  more  in  my  flourisiiing  age,  I  judge  as 
well  of  these  things  as  if  I  were.  I,  who  nar- 
rowly and  strictly  examine  it,  find  my  reason 
the  very  same  that  it  was  in  my  most  licentious 
age,  thouprh  perhaps  a  little  weaker,  and  more 
decayed  by  being  grown  old;  and  I  find  that 
the  pleasure  she  refuses  me,  upon  the  account 
of  my  bodily  health,  she  would  no  more  refuse 
now,  in  consideration  of  the  health  of  my  soul, 
than  at  any  time  heretofore.  I  do  not  repute 
her  more  valiant  for  being  hor$  de  combat:  my 
temptations  are  so  broken  and  mortified  that 
they  are  not  worth  her  opposition ;  holding  but 
out  my  hands  F  repel  them.  Should  one  pre- 
sent her  the  old  concupiscence,  I  fear  she  would 
have  less  power  to  resist  it  than  heretofore; 
I  do  not  discern  that  reason  in  herself  judges  any 
thing  otherwise  now  than  she  formerly  did,  nor 
that  she  has  acquired  any  new  light:  where- 
fore, if  there  be  convalescence,  'tis  from  defect. 
Miserable  kind  of  remedy,  to  owe  a  man's 
health  to  his  disease !  'Tis  not  our  misfortune 
that  can  perform  this  office,  but  the  good  for- 
tune of  our  judgment  I  am  not  to  be  made  to 
do  any  thing  by  persecutions  and  afilictiooe, 
but  to  curse  them ;  that  is  for  people  that  are 
not  to  be  roused  but  by  a  whipi  My  reason  is 
much  more  active  in  prosperity,  and  much  more 
distracted,  and  harder  put  to  it  to  digest  pains 
than  pleasures;  I  see  best  in  a  clear  eky. 
Health  admonishes  me  more  cheerfully,  and 
consequently  to  a  better  purpose  than  sickness. 
I  did  all  that  in  me  lay  to  reform  and  regulate 
myself  from  pleasures  at  all  times,  when  1  had 
health  and  vigour  to  enjoy^  them.  I  should  be 
troubled  and  ashamed  that  the  misery  and  miE- 
fortune  of  ray  age  should  be  preferred  before 
my  goojj,  healthful,  sprightly,  and  vigorous 
years ;  and  that  men  should  esteem  me,  not  fur 
what  I  have  been,  but  by  that  miserable  part  ot' 
myself  where  I  have,  as  it  were,  ceased  to  be. 
In  my  opinion  'tis  "  the  happy  living,"  and 
not,  as  Antisthenes  said,*  '*the 
hapny  dyin?."  in  which  haman  ^^^^ 
felicity  consists.  I  have  not  made  oonstAs. 
it  my  business  to  make  a  mon- 
strous addition  of  a  philosopher's  tail  to  the 
head  and  body  of  a  mere  man;  nor  woiik)  1 
have  this  wretched  remainder  give  the  lie  to  the  | 
pleasant,  sound,  and  long  part  of  my  life;  I 


i  Thii  was  Sophocles ;  who  being  asked  if  he  still  enjoyed  i  from  tlie  wild  and  furioui  tyranny  of  love.**    Cic  ic  SneiL 
the  pleasures  of  love,  made  answer— "The  gods  have  done    cap.  14. 
better  for  uie ;  aud  gia«l  1  aui  that  I  have  lived  to  escape       -*  Quiot.  IntL  OroL  v.  IS.  *  Laertiaa.  i*  tiU. 
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wrill  present  myself  uniformly  throughout 
IVere  I  to  live  my  life  over  again,  I  should  live 
It  just  as  I  have  done.  1  neither  complain  of 
Lhe  past,  nor  do  I  fear  the  future;  and,  if  I  am 
not  much  deceived,  I  am  the  same  within  that 
1  &m  without. 

'Tie  one  main  obligation  I  have  to  fortune, 
tliat  the  course  of  my  bodily  state  has  been 
cctrried  on  according  to  the  natural  seasons: 
I  have  seen  the  leaves,  the  blossoms,  and  the 
fruit,  and  now  see  the  tree  withered ;  happily, 
however,  because  naturally.  I  bear  the  infirmi- 
ties I  have  the  better,  because  they  came  not 
till  I  had  reason  to  expect  them;  and  also  be* 
cause  they  make  me  with'  greater  pleasure 
remember  that  long  felicity  of  my  past  life.  In 
like  manner,  my  wisdom  perhaps  may  have 
been  the  same  in  both  stages  of  life;  but  it  was 
more  active,  and  of  a  better  grace  whilst  young, 
flourishing,  sprightly,  and  ingenuous,  than 
when  broken,  peevish,  and  uneasy,  as  it  is  at 
present.  I  renounce,  then,  these  casual  and 
painful  reformations.  God  must  teach  our 
hearts ;  our  consciences  must  amend  of  tbem- 
tselves,  by  the  force  of  our  reason,  and  not  by 
the  decay  of  our  appetites;  pleasure  is  in  itself 
neither  pale  nor  discoloured,  because  discerned 
by  dim  and  decayed  eyes. 

We  ought  to  love  temperance  for  itself,  and 
m  obedience  to  God  who  has  commanded  it,  and 
chastity ;  but  what  I  am  forced  to  by  catarrhs, 
or  owe  to  the  stone,  is  neither  chastity  nor 
temperance.  A  roan  cannot  boast  that  he  de- 
spises and  resists  pleasure,  if  he  cannot  see  it, 
if  he  knows  not  what  it  is,  its  graces,  its  force, 
its  most  alluring  beauties;  I  know  both  the 
one  and  the  other,  and  may  therefore  the  better 
say  it.  But,  methinks,  our  souls  in  old  age  are 
subject  to  more  troublesome  maladies  and  im- 
periections  than  in  youth;  I  said  the  same 
when  yoanff,  when  I  was  reproached  with  the 
want  of  a  beard ;  and  I  say  so  now,  when  my 
grey  hairs  give  roe  some  authority.  We  call 
the  difficulty  of  our  humours,  and  the  disrelish 
uf  present  thinp,  wisdom ;  but,  in  truth,  we 
do  not  so  mucn  fersake  vices  as  we  change 
them,  and»  in  my  opinion,  for  worse ;  besides  a 
foolish  and  feeble  pride,  an  impertinent  prating, 
Iroward  and  unsociable  humours,  superstition, 
and  a  ridiculous  desire  of  riches  when  we  have 
lost  the  use  of  them,  I  find  therein  more  envy,  in- 
justice, and  malice ;  age  imprints  more  wrinkles 
m  the  mind  than  it  does  on  the  face ;  and  souls 
arc  never,  or  very  rarely  seen,  that,  in  growing 
old,  do  not  smell  sour  and  musty.  Man  moves 
altogether,  both  towards  his  perfectran  and 
decay.  In  observmg  the  wisdom 
SiiSom  of  ^^  Socrates,  and  many  circum- 

oidmeu.  Stances  of  his  condemnation,  I 

should  dare  to  believe  that  he 


himself;  by  collusion,  in  some  measure  purposely 
contributed  to  it;  fearing  by  a  longer  life,  he 
bavins'  then  reached  bis  seventieth  year,  to  see 
his  lofty  mind  and  universal  knowledge  cramped 
and  stuptfied  by  old  age.*  Wl^at  strange  me- 
tamorphoses do  I  see  age  make  every  day  in 
many  of  my  acquaintances !  It  is  a  powerful 
distemper,  which  naturally  and  imperceptibly 
steals  in  upon  us :  and  therefore  a  vast  provi* 
sion  of  study  and  great  precaution  are  absolutely 
necessary  to  avoid  the  imperfections  it  loads  us 
with,  or  at  least  to  weaken  their  progress.  Not- 
withstanding all  my  retrenchments  and  redoubts, 
I  find  age  gaining  upon  me  inch  by  inch;  I 
make  as  stout  a  defence  as  I  can,  but  I  am 
entirely  ignorant  whitlier  it  will  drive  me  at 
last  At  all  events,  I  am  satisfied  that  when 
I  fidl,  the  world  may  know  whence  I  fell 


CHAPTER  III. 

OF   THREE  COICMERCES. 

We  must  not  rivet  ourselves  so  close  to  our 
humoura  and  complexions;  our  chiefest  suffi- 
ciency is  to  know  how  to  apply  ourselves  to 
divers  customs.  *Tis  to  be,  but  not  to  live,  to 
keep  a  man's  self  tied  and  bound  by  necessity 
to  one  only  course ;  those  are  the  bravest  souls 
that  have  in  them  the  most  variety,  and  that 
are  most  flexible  and  pliant  Qf  which  here 
is  an  honourable  testimony  of  the  elder  Cato : 
Huic  versatile  ingenium  $ic  pariter  ad  omnia 

fuil^  ui  natum  ad  id  unum  diceres  quodeumque 
agereL*  "This  man's  parts  were  so  conver- 
tible to  all  uses,  that  a  man  would  think  he  was 
bom  only  fer  what  he  was  about"  Might  I  have 
the  liberty  to  dress  myself  afler  my  own  mode, 
there  is  no  fashion  so  graceful  to  which  I  would 
be  so  fixed  as  not  to  be  able  to  disengage  myself 
from  it;  life  is  an  unequal,  irregular,  and  mul- 
tiform motion.  'Tis  not  to  be  a  friend  to  a 
man^s  self,  much  less  his  own  master;  'tis  to 
be  his  slave,  so  incessantly  to  be  led  by  the  nose 
by  one's  own  inclinations,  that  a  man  cannot 
turn  aside  or  wring  his  neck  out 
of  the  collar.  I  speak  it  now  in  That  our  indi- 
this  part  of  my  life,  wherein  I  Iwa^to'be 
find  1  cannot  disengage  myself  foiiowtd. 

j  from  the  importunity  of  my  soul, 

I  by  reason  that  it  cannot  commonly  arouse  itself 

I  but  on  things  wherein  it  is  perplexed,  nor  em« 

.  ploy  itself  but  entirely,  and  with  all  ite  force ; 

I  the  lightest  subject  that  can  be  offered,  it  makes 
infinitely  greater,  and  stretches  it  to  that  de- 

I  gree  as  therein  to  employ  its  utmost  power ; 

'  wherefore  its  idleness  is  to  me  a  very  painful 


>  If  thit  be  ■  eoigectnre,  only  fbonded  on  Montaigne'i   deration  tbat,  at  hit  age,  death  would  be  better  A>r  him  than 
sagacity,  it  doea  bin  very  great  honour ;  ft>r  Xenopboa  telle   lift.    This  ii  the  aubiect  of  the  enUre  prtflioe  to  '•  IMbnce 
u«  ezpreealy  that,  in  truth,  Socratei  defended  hinuelf  with    made  by  Socrates  before  his  Judget.** 
so  much  haoghtinesB  before  his  judges,  only  flrom  a  eoasi.  |     •  Livy,  zzzix. 
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labour,  and  very  prejadicial  to  my  health. 
Most  men's  minds  require  foreign  matter  to 
exercise  and  enliven  them ;  mine  rather  needs  it 
to  quiet  and  repose  itself:  viiia  oHi  negolia 
di$tutienda  mntf^  "the  vices  of  sloth  are  to 
be  shaken  off  by  business;*'  for  its  chiefest  and 
•^  most  painful  study  is  to  study  itself.  Books 
are  to  it  a  sort  of  employment  that  debauches 
it  from  its  study ;  upon  the  first  thoughts  that 
possess  it,  it  begins  to  bustle  and  make  trial  of 
Its  vi^ur  in  every  way ;  exercises  its  power  of 
handhng,  sometimes  making  trial  of  its  force, 
and  then  fortifying,  moderating,  and  ranging 
itself  in  the  way  of  grace  ana  order.  It  has 
of  its  own  wherewith  to  rouse  its  faculties: 
nature  has  given  to  it,  as  to  all  others,  matter 
enough  of  its  own  to  make  advantage  of,  and 
subjects  proper  enough,  where  it  may  either 
invent  or  judge. 
Meditation  is  a  powerful  and  full  study  to 

such  as  can  effectually  employ 
JifmSSSn.  themaeWes;  I  had  rather  feshion 
enpioymeot.       my  soul  than  furnish  it    There 

is  no  weaker  or  stronger  occupa- 
tion than  that  of  entertaining  a  man's  own 
thoughts  according  as  the  soul  is ;  the  great- 
est men  make  it  their  whole  business,  quibus 
vivere  est  cogUare:*  "to  whom  to  live  is  to 
think :"  nature  has  also  favoured  it  with  this 
privilege,  that  there  is  nothing  wo  can  do  so 
long,  nor  any  action  to  which  we  more  fre- 
quently, and  with  greater  facility,  addict  our- 
selves. 'Tis  the  business  of  the  ^s,  says 
Aristotle,*  whence  both  their  beaUtude  and 
ours  proceed. 

The  principal  use  of  reading  to  me  is  that, 
by  various  objects,  it  rouses  my  reason;  it 
employs  my  judgment,  not*  my  memory.  Few 
entertainments  then  detain  me  without  force  or 
violence;  it  is  true  that  the  beauty  and  neat- 
ness of  a  work,  takes  as  much,  or  more,  with 
me  than  the  weight  and  depth  of  the  subject; 
and  forasmuch  as  I  slumber  in  all  other  com- 
munication, and  give  but  a  negligent  attention, 
it  often  falls  out  that  in  such  mean  and  pitiful 
discourses  I  either  make  strange  and  ridiculous 
answers,  unbecoming  a  child,  or,  more  indis- 
creetly and  rudely,  maintain  an  obstinate 
silence.  I  have  a  pensive  way,  that  withdraws 
me  into  myself,  and  added  to  that  a  stupid  and 
childish  ignorance  of  many  very  ordinary  things ; 
by  which  two  qualities  it  is  come  to  pass  that 
men  may  truly  report  five  or  six  as  ridiculous 
tales  of  me  as  of  any  other  whatever. 
But  to  proceed  in  my  subject:  this  difficult 

complexion  of  mine  renders  me 
ISaitenSieto"  ^^^^  ^^  common  matters,  and 
fri  voiouB  oon-  ^617  °ice  in  my  conversation  with 
vttfwtion.  men,  whom  I  must  c(dl  and  pick 

out  for  my  purpose.  We  live  and 
negociate  with  the  people:  Ir  their  conversation 


be  troublesome  to  us,  if  we  disdain  to  applj 
ourselves  to  mean  and  vulgar  understandings 
(and  the  mean  and  vulgar  are  often  as  regular 
as  those  of  the  finest  thread ;  and  all  wiadom  is 
folly,  that  does  not  accommodate  itself  to  the 
common  ignorance)  we  must  no  more  inter* 
meddle  eiUier  with  other  men's  affairs  or  our 
own ;  and  all  business,  both  public  and  private, 
must  be  managed  apart  from  such  people.  The 
least  forced  and  most  natural  motions  of  the 
soul  are  the  most  beautiful ;  the  best  emplof- 
ments,  those  that  are  least  constrained.  Grett 
God  1  how  good  an  office  does  wisdom  perfbm 
to  those  whose  desires  it  limits  to  Uieir  power! 
That  is  the  most  useful  knowledge.  "Accori- 
ing  to  what  a  man  can,"  was  the  sentence 
which  Socrates  was  so  much  in  love  withal* 
a  motto  of  great  substance.  We  should  mode- 
rate and  adapt  our  desires  to  the  nearest  and 
easiest  to  be  acquired  things.  Is  it  not  a  foolish 
humour  of  mine  to  separate  myself  from  a 
thousand  to  whom  my  fortune  has  attached  me, 
and  without  whom  I  cannot  live,  to  cleave  to 
one  or  two  that  are  out  of  my  commerce,  or 
rather  to  a  fantastic  desire  of  a  thing  I  cannot 
obtain?  My  soft,  indolent  manners,  enemies 
of  all  sourness  in  conversation,  may  easily 
enough  have  secured  me  from  the  envy  anc 
animosities  of  men ;  I  do  not  say  to  be  beloved 
but  never  any  man  gave  less  occasion  to  b» 
hated;  but  the  coldness  of  my  conversatioa 
has  reasonably  enough  deprived  me  of  the  good- 
will of  many,  who  are  to  be  excused  if  they 
interpret  it  in  another  and  worse  sense. 

I  am  very  capable  of  contracting  and  pre-i 
serving  uncommon  and  exquisite  | 

friendships;  and  the  more  so,  Monuigne  | 
because  I  greedily  seize  upon  such  SS'Sfe^S^. 
acquaintance  as  fit  my  liking:  site  friend. 
I  th row  mysel f  wi th such  violence  ^^^J^ "*!. 
upon  them  that  I  hardly  fail  to  SviteS^' 
stick,  and  generally  make  an  friead«iii|ic 
impression  where  I  aim,  of  which 
I  have  made  often  happy  proof.  In  common 
friendships  I  am  cold  and  shy ;  for  my  motion 
is  not  natural  if  not  with  full  sail:  beiudes,  my 
fortune  having  trained  me  up  from  my  youth 
in,  and  given  me  a  relish  of,  one  sole  and  per- 
fect friendship,  it  has  in  truth  given  me  a  kind 
of  disgust  to  others,  and  too  much  imprinted 
in  my  mind  that  it  is  a  beast  of  company,  as 
the  ancient*  said,  but  not  of  the  herd.  Beside 
that,  I  have  a  natural  difficultv  in  commani- 
eating  myself  by  halves  and  wim  that  reserved, 
and  servile,  and  jealous  prudence  dictated  to 
us  in  the  conversation  of  numerous  and  imper- 
fect friendships:  and  we  are  principally  en- 
joined to  these  in  this  age  of  onrsy  when  we 
cannot  talk  of  the  world  mit  either  with  danger 
or  falsehood. 

Yet  do  I  very  well  discern  that  he  who  has 
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tbe  coQvenieooeB  (I  mean  the  ee-^ 
sential  cooTenienceB}  of  life  lor 
his  end,  as  I  have,  ought  to  fly 
this  difficulty  and  refinement  of 
humour,  as  much  as  tbe  plague. 
I  should  commend  a  mind  of 
,  that  knows  both  how  to  extend 
and  to  slacken  itself;  that  finds  itself  at  ease 
in  all  conditions  of  fortune;  that  can  discourse 
with  a  neighbour  about  building,  hunting,  or 
•ny  little  contest  betwixt  him  and  anouer; 
sod  that  can  chat  with  a  carpenter  or  a  gar- 
dener with  pleasure.  I  envy  those  who  can 
make  themselves  familiar  with  the  meanest  of 
their  followers,  and  converse  among  their  own 
attendants ;  and  I  dislike  the  advice  of  Plato,* 
that  men  should  always  speak  in  a  magisterial 
tone  to  their  domestics,  whether  men  or  women, 
without  ever  being  fiicetkms  and  familiar.  For 
besides  my  former  reason,  it  is  inhuman  and 
unjust,  to  set  so  great  a  value 
uJSlSe"S  wpon  ^his  pitiful  prerogative  of 
wnrantfl  fortune;  and  the  governments, 

reproved.  wherein  less  disparity  is  permitted 

betwixt  masters  and  servants,  seem  to  mo  the 
most  equitable.  Others  study  how  to  raise  and 
elevate  their  minds ;  I,  how  to  humble  mine  and 
to  bring  it  low ;  'tis  only  vicious  in  extension : 

Narraa  et  genua  JEaci, 
El  pufoata  aaero  beUa  aab  lUo: 

Uao  Cliiam  pratio  cadiim 
Meroemur,  quia  aquam  temperet  Ignlbus, 

Uqo  pnebeote  domain,  et  quota, 
Feiigaia  careuD  flrigoribiia,  taoaa.* 

*•  And  .Vacua's  glorioua  race. 
And  the  flun'd  aiege  of  aacred  Troy  ralata. 

But  when  a  cbeerfUl  fire  shall  blase. 

Or  how  a  Chian  caak  will  aeU, 
Who  treata  to*nlcbt,  or  merita  praiae 

For  tempering  ui'  bath,  you  apare  to  tell.** 

Thus,  as  the  Lacediemonians'  valour  stood  in 
need  of  moderation,  and  of  the  sweet  and  har- 
mooious  sound  of  flutes  to  soften  it  in  battle,  lest 
it  should  precipitate  itself  into  temerity  and  fury, 
whereas  all  other  nations  commonly  make  use 
of  harsh  and  shrill  sounds,  and  of  loud  and  im- 
petuous voices,  to  incite  and  heat  the  soldiers* 
courage  to  the  last  degree :  so,  methinks,  that 
contrary  lo  the  usual  method,  in  the  practice  of 
our  minds,  we  have  for  the  most  part  more  need 
of  lead  than  win^s;  of  temperance  and  com- 
posednesB  than  antour  and  agitation.  But  above 
til  things,  'tis,  in  my  opinion,  egregiously  to 
plav  the  fbol,  to  put  on  the  gravity  of  a.  man  of 
werstanding  amongst  those  that  know  no- 
thing: to  speak  in  print, /ao^Uor  in  punta  di 
firchetta.  You  must  descend  to  those  with 
whom  you  converse,  and  sometimes  affect 
ignorance:  lay  aside  strength  and  subtlety  in 
comoion  conversation ;  'tis  enough  there  to  pre- 


*Hofu».(MLiiiri9,a 
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« .Thti  it  aa  exprraaioo  of  Beneea,  which  be  appliea  to  the, 
P*^iu  maitrw  of  hia  tiaae :  •*  Noati  eomplurea  Juvenea  barbr 
*<x«AiuUdoadacapaaUtoioa.*'— l)M«<-0ft.    He  telle  ua 


serve  order;  as  to  the  rest,  flag  as  low  as  the 
earth,  if  they  desire  it. 

The  learned  often  stumble  at  this  stone ;  the^ 
will  be  always  showing  off  and  parading  their 
books.    They  have  in  these  days  so  filled  the 
cabinets  and  the  ears  of  the  ladies 
with  them,  that  if  they  have  lost     Whether  wo- 
the  substance,  they  at  least  retain     ^  tearold!  ^ 
the  words:  so  that  in  discourse 
upon  all  sorts  of  subjects,  how  mean  and  com- 
mon soever,  they  speak  and  write  after  a  new 
and  learned  way, 

Hoe  aennone  parent,  hoe  iram.  gaudier,  ciuraa 
Hoc  cuncta  einiiidant  anioii  eecreu ;  quid  ultra  ? 


Concumhttui  docle ;  * 

"  All  now  la  Greek :  in  Greek  tbeir  aonla  they  pour. 
In  Greek  their  fisara,  hopea,  Joya ;  what  would  you  more  f 
lu  Greek  they  claap  tbeir  foven;** 

and  quote  Plato  and  Aquinas  in  things  which 
the  first  they  meet  could  determine  as  well.  The 
learning  that  cannot  penetrate  their  souls,  hangs 
still  upon  the  tongue.  If  the  ladies  will  be  per- 
suaded by  me,  they  will  content  themselves  with 
setting  out  their  proper  and  natural  wealth; 
they  conceal  and  cover  their  beauties  under 
others  that  are  none  of  theirs :  'tis  a  great  folly 
to  put  out  their  own  light,  to  shine  by  a  bor- 
rowed one :  they  are  interred  and  buried  under 
art,  de  capsula  totse>  It  is  because  they  do  not 
sufficientfjr  know  themselves;  the  world  has 
nothing  fairer ;  'tis  for  them  to  honour  the  arts, 
and  to  paint  painting.  What  need  they  but  to 
live  beloved  and  honoured?  They  luive  and 
know  but  too  much  for  that ;  they  need  do  no 
more,  but  rouse  and  heat  a  little  the  fiiculties 
they  have  of  their  own.  When  I  see  them 
tampering  with  rhetoric,  law,  logic,  and  the 
like  dru^  so  improper  and  unnecessary  for 
their  busmess,  I  begin  to  suspect  that  the  men 
who  advise  them  to  such  things,  do  it  that  they 
may  govern  them  upon  that  account:  for  what 
other  excuse  can  I  contrive  ?  It  is  enough  that 
they  can,  without  our  instruction,  govern  the 
graces  of  their  eyes  to  gaietj^,  severity,  and 
sweetness,  and  season  a  denial  either  with 
anger,  suspense,  or  favour,  and  that  they  need 
not  another  to  interpret  what  we  speak  for  their 
service:  with  this  knowledge  they  command 
the  switch,  and  rule  both  the  teachers  and  the 
schoola.  But  if,  nevertheless,  they  think  it  too 
much  to  give  place  to  us  in  an/  thin^  what- 
ever, and  will  out  of  curiosity  have  their  share 
in  books,  poetry  is  a  diversion 
proper  for  them;  'tis  a  wanton 
and  subtle,  a  dissembling  and 
prating  art,  all  pleasure  and  all  show,  like 
themselves.  They  may  also  extract  several 
advantages  from'  history.  In  philosophy,  out 
of  the  morel  part  of  it,  they  may  select  such 


elaewbere  of  one  of  theee  Ibpa  who,  being  carried  by  bis 
aiavea  from  the  bath  in  a  chair,  thought  fit  to  aak  them  whe- 
ther or  no  he  waa  aeated  ?  aa  if  it  waa  a  thing  beneath  hia 
honour  to  know  what  he  did  himaelf  without  aaking.^ 
Seneca,  d»  BrevU.  Kitm^  cap.  19.  I  have  not  yet  heard  that 
any  of  our  petite  maSlree  havvooine  up  to  tUa  Roman  Ibpw 
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instructions  as  will  teach  them 
phliosop'hy  i?  to  \^^g^  of  oar  humours  and  con- 
proper  for  d  itions,  to  defend  themselves  from 
women.  ^j.  treacheries,  to  regulate  the 
ardour  of  their  own  desires,  to  mana^  their 
liberty,  lengthen  the  pleasures  of  life,  and 
mildly  to  l^ar  the  inconstancy  of  a  servant, 
the  rudeness  of  a  husband,  and  tlie  assaults  of 
years,  wrinkles,  and  the  like.  This  is  the 
utmost  of  what  I  would  allow  them  in  the 
sciences. 
There  are  some  particular  natures  that  are 
«jod  private  and  retired;  my  natural 
of  retiment.  ^^^  ^  pioper  for  Communication, 
and  apt  to  lay  me  open;  I  am 
all  without  and  in  sifi^ht,  horn  fat  society  and 
friendship.  The  solitude  that  I  love  myself,  and 
recommend  to  others,  is  chieflv  no  other  than 
to  withdraw  my  thoughts  and  afiections  into 
myself;  to  restrain  and  check,  not  my  steps, 
by  my  own  cares  and  desires;  resigning  all 
extrinsic  solicitude,  and  mortally  avoiding  servi- 
tude and  obligations;  and  not  so  much  the 
crowd  of  men  as  the  crowd  of  business.  Local 
solitude,  to  say  the  truth,  rather  gives  me  more 
room,  and  sets  me  more  at  lar^e :  I  more  wil- 
lingly throw  myself  upon  affiiirs  of  state  and 
the  world  when.  I  am  alone :  at  the  Louvre, 
and  in  the  bustle  of  the  court,  I  fold  myself 
within  my  own  skin;  the  crowd  thrusts  me 
upon  myself,  and  I  never  entertain  myself  so 
wantonly,  so  unrestrainedly,  or  so  particu- 
larly, as  in  places  of  respect  and  ceremonious 
prudence;  our  follies  do  not  make  me  laugh, 
Dut  our  wisdom.  I  am  naturally  no  enemy  to 
a  courf>life,  I  have  therein  passed  a  good  part 
of  my  own,  and  am  of  a  humour  to  be  cheerful 
in  fifreat  companies,  provided  it  be  by  intervals, 
ana  at  my  own  time ;  but  this  softness  of  judg- 
ment whereof  I  speak  ties  me  by  force  to  soli- 
tude. Even  in  my  own  house,  in  the  middle  of 
a  numerous  family,  and  a  house  sufficiently 
frequented,  I  see  people  enough,  but  rarely  such 
with  whom  I  delight  to  converse;  and  T  there 
reserve,  both  for  myself  and  others,  an  unusual 
liberty ;  there  is  there  no  ceremony,  no  ushering 
or  waiting  upon  people  to  their  coach,  and  such 
other  troiiolesome  forms  as  our  courtesy  enjoins : 
O  servile  and  tiresome  custom !  Every  one  there 
governs  himself  according  to  his  own  method ; 
let  who  will. speak  his  thoughts,  I  sit  mule, 
meditating  and  shut  up  in  myself,  without  any 
offence  to  my  guests. 

The  men  whose  society  and  familiarity  I  covet, 
are  those  the^  call  lionest,  sensible 
Character  of       jngn  and  t  he  imaff  e  of  these  makes 
the  men  whoM  j-       i*  l    *r  .       »..    •      •#• 

ftmiiiarity  ia  ^^  disrelish  the  rest.  It  IS,  if 
worth  seeking,  rightly  taken,  the  most  uncom- 
mon of  our  forms,  yet  a  form 
chiefly  owing-  to  nature.  The  end  of  this  com- 
merce is  simply  privacy,  frcquentation,  and 
conference,  the  exercise  of  souls,  without  other 


1  Platardi.  Life  ^  Digm. 
*  Cicero,  Farads^,  v.  8. 


fruit  In  oar  discoune,  all  suMects  are  alike  to 
me ;  let  tKere  be  neither  weinit  nor  depth,  *tis 
all  one|,  there  is  yet  ^ce  and  pertinency ;  all 
there  is  tinctured  with  a  mature  and  constant 
judgment,  and  mixed  with  freedom,  gaietv, 
^;o(SneaB,  and  friendship.  *Ti8  not  only  in  talk- 
m^  of  the  affitirs  of  kmgs  and  states,  that  our 
mmds  discover  their  force  and  beauty,  but  every 
jot  as  much  in  private  af&irs :  I  understand  my 
men  even  by  their  silence  and  smiles ;  and  better 
discover  them  perhaps  at  taUe  than  in  tbe 
council :  Hippomachus  ■  said,  very  well,  that  he 
could  know  the  good  wrestlers  oy  only  seeing 
them  walk  in  the  street  If  leaminff  will  please 
to  take  a  share  in  our  talk,  it  shall  not  be  re- 
jected, not  magisterial,  imperious,  and  imporbi- 
nate,  as  it  commonly  is,  but  suffiraganand  docile 
itself;  we  there  only  seek  to  amuse  ourselves, 
and  to  pass  away  our  time  agreeably;  when  we 
have  a  mind  to  be  instruct^  and  preached  to, 
we  will  go  seek  it  in  its  throne;  let  it  abase 
itself  to  us  for  once^  if  it  so  please ;  for,  useful 
and  profitable  as  it  is,  I  take  it  that,  even  in  the 
p^reatest  need,  we  may  do  well  enough  without 
It,  and  perform  our  business  though  we  have  not 
its  assistance.  A  man  well  born  and  practised 
in  the  conversation  of  men  will,  by  the  strength 
of  his  own  genius,  render  himself  agreeable  to 
alL  Art  is  nothing  but  the  observation  and 
register  of  what  such  noble  mmds  produce. 

The  conversation  also  of  beautiful  and 
well-bred  women  is  also  for  me  an  agreeable 
commerce:  Nam  no$  quoque  oculoi  erudUas 
habemus}  **For  we  too  have  eyes  that  can 
see.''  If  the  soul  has  not  therein  so  much  to 
enjo^  as  in  the  first,  tbe  bodily  senses,  which 
participate  so  much  the  more  of  this,  brin^  it 
to  a  proportion  near  to,  though,  in  my  opinioa, 
not  ^ual  to  the  other.  But  'tis  a  commerce 
wherein  a  man  must  stand  a  little  upon  his 
guard,  especially  those  of  an  excitable  consti- 
tution, as  I  am.  I  burned  myself  that  way  in 
my  youth,  and  sufiered  all  tne  torments  that 
poets  say  are  inflicted  on  those  who  precipitate 
themselves  into  love  without  order  or  judgment; 
it  is  true  tliat  this  lash  of  the  whip  has  since 
been  a  good  monitor  to  me ; 

Q.iiicunique  Arfrolica  de  claaae  Caphat«a  fugrit, 
Semper  ab  Buboicie  vela  retorqnet  aquia.* 

**  The  Grecian  ahip  that  could  Caphareoa  flee 
Will  alwaj-B  ateer  from  the  Euboic  aea." 

'Tis  folly  to  fix  all  a  man's  tlionghts  upon  it, 
and  madness  to  engage  in  it  with  a  furious  and 
indiscreet  affection.  But,  on  the  other  hand, 
to  engage  in  it  without  love  and  without  in- 
clination, .like  comedians,  to  play  a  common 
part,  without  putting  anything  to  it  of  his  own 
but  words,  is  indeed  to  provide  for  his  safety, 
but  withal  afler  as  base  and  cowardly  a  manner 
as  he  who  should  abandon  his  honour,  profit, 
or  pleasure,  for  fear  of  danger ;  for  it  is  most 
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certain  that  from  mch  a  practice  they  who  set 
it  on  foot  can  expect  no  fruit  that  can  please 
and  satisfy  a  noble  souL     A  man  must  have 
in  good  earnest  desired  that  which  he,  in  ^ood 
earnest,  expects  to  have  a  pleasure  in  enjoymg ; 
I  Ay,  though  fortune  should  unjustly  favour 
their  dissimulation,  which  often  happens,  be* 
cause  there  is  none  of  the  sex,  let  her  be  as 
ugly  as  the  devil,  who  does  not  think  herself 
well  worthy  to  be  beloved,  and  that  does  not 
recommend  herself  either  by  her  youth,  her  fine 
hair,  or  her  graceful  motion  (for  women  totally 
ugly  there  are  none,  any  more  than  women 
perfectly  beautiful) ;  and  the  Bracbmau  virgins, 
who  have  no  other  recommendation,  the  people 
being  assembled  by  the  common  crier  to  that 
effect,  come  out  into  the  market-place  to  expose 
their  matrimonial  parts  to  public  view,  to  try 
if  tiiese  at  least  will  not  suffice  to  get  them  hus- 
bands; consequently  there  is  not  one  who  does 
not  easily  sufifer  herself  to  be  persuaded  by  the 
first  vow  that  is  made  to  serve  her.    Now  from 
this  common  treachery  of  men,  that  must  fall 
cot,  which  we  already  experimentally  see,  either 
that  women  rally  together  and  separate  them- 
aelves  by  themselves  to  avoid  us;  or  else  form 
their  discipline  by  the  example  we  give  them, 
play  their  part  in  the  fiirce  as  we  do  ours,  and 
give  themselves  up  to  the  sport,  without  pas- 
sion, care,  or  love:  Neque  affectui  sico,  tnU 
alieno,    obnoxiaf^    <* Unswayed    by    passion, 
whether  their  own  or  another^s;'*  believing, 
according  to  the  persuasion  of  Ljsias  in  Plato,' 
that  they  may  with  more  utility  and  conve- 
nience surrender  themselves  up  to  us  the  less 
we  love  them;  where  it  will  fall  out,  as  in 
comedies,  that  the  people  will  have  as  much 
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and, when  the  body  has  played  its  part,  yet 
please  themselves  with  the  sweet  remembrance 
of  the  pleasure  past;  some  that  swell  with 
pride  after  they  have  performed,  and  others 
who,  tired  and  sated,  do  yet  by  various  joyous 
sounds  express  a  trium^ing  joy.  The  man 
that  has  nothing  to  do,  but  only  to  discharge 
bis  body  of  a  natural  necessity,  need  not  trouble 
others  with  such  curious  preparations;  it  is  not 
meat  for  a  gross  and  coarse  appetite. 

As  one  who  does  not  desire  that  men  should 
think  me  better  than  I  am,  I  will  here  freely 
discover  the  errors  of  my  youth- 
Not  only  for  the  danger  of  im-  Montaifne»» 
pairing  my  health  (and  yet  I 
could  not  be  so  care^I  but  that 
I  had  two  light  mischances),  but  moreover, 
upon  the  account  of  contempt,  I  have  seldom 
given  myself  up  to  common  and  mercenary 
embraces :  I  having  tried  to  heighten  the  plea- 
sure by  the  difficultv,  by  desire,  and  a  certain 
kind  of  glory^  and  was  of  Tiberius's  mind, 
who  in  his  amours  was  as  much  taken  with 
modesty  and  birth  as  any  other  quality  ;*  and 
of  the  courtesan  Flora's  humour,  who*  never 
prostituted  herself  to  less  than  a  dictator,  a 
consul,  or  a  censor,  and  solaced  herself  in  the 
dignitv  of  her  lovers.^  Doubtless  pearls  and 
brocade,  titles  and  attendants,  add  something 
to  it 

As  to  the  rest,  I  had  a  ^reat  esteem  for  wit, 
provided  the  person  was  without 
bodily  exception ;  for,  to  confess  bpautres  prefer- 
the  truth,  if  the  one  or  the  other  able  in  amourc 
of  these  two  perfections  must  of  ]^'^^  ^  ^ 
necessity  be  wantin?,  I  should 
ratiier  have  quitted  that  of  the  understanding, 


pleasure,  or  more,  than  the*  comedians.    For  {that  has  its  use  in  better  things;  but  in  the 


my  part,  I  no  more  acknowledge  Venus  without 
Cupid  than  a  mother  without  issue':  they  are 
things  that  mutually  lend  and  owe  their  essence 
to  one  another.  This  cheat  rebounds  back 
upon  him  who  is  guilty  of  it ;  it  does  not  cost 
him  much,  indeed,  but  he  also  gets  little  or 
nothing  by  it.  They  who  have  made  Venus  a 
goddess  have  taken  notice  that  her  principal 
beauty  was  incorporeal  and  spiritual;  but  the 
Venus  which  these  people  hunt  after  is  not  so 
much  as  human,  nor  indeed  brutal.  The  very 
beasts  will  not  accept  one  so  gross  and  so 
sarthlv;  we  see  that  imagination  and  desire 
oflen  heat  and  incite  them  l^fbre  the  body  does ; 
we  see,  in  both  the  one  sex  and  the  other, 
that  they  have  in  the  herd  a  choice  and  par- 
ticular eiectjoii  in  their  afifectjons,  and  that  they 
have  amongst  themselves  a  long  commerce  of 
good  will ;  even  those  to  whom  old  age  denies 
the  practice  of  their  desire,  do  yet  tremble, 
Migh,  and  show  ecstasies  of  love;  we  see 
Uiem  before  the  act  full  of  hope  and  ardour; 


\htl\»  Pk0dr: 

•  Ttcitui,  jHnal.  ri  1. 

*  MoDiaiinie  got  this  from  Anton.  d«  Gaevara.  It  is  aleo 
Borrowed  by  Braniome,  wbo  in  ble  FIm  dtt  P^mmM  Oa- 
•M<Mi  torn,  i.,  eaye  that  tin  eourtaao  Flora  wae  of  a  good 


matter  of  love,  a  matter  principally  relating  to 
the  senses  of  seeing  and  touching,  something 
may  be  done  without  the  graces  of  the  mind ; 
without  the  graces  of  the  Ixray,  nothing.  Beauty 
is  the  true  prerogative  of  women ;  and  so  pe- 
culiarly their  own,  that  ours,  though  naturally 
requiring  another  sort  of  feature,  is  never  in  its 
lustre  but  when  puerile  and  beardless,  confused 
and  mixed  with  theirs.  'Tis  said  that  such 
youths  as  are  preferred  by  the  grand  signior 
upon  the  account  of  beauty,  which  are  an  in- 
finite number,  are  at  the  iarthest  dismissed  at 
two  and  twenty  yeare  of  a^.  Reason,  pru- 
dence, and  offices  of  friendship,  are  better  found 
amongst  men,  and  therefore  it  is  that  they 
govern  the  afihirs  of  the  world. 

These  two  commerces  are  fortuitous,  and 
depending  upon  others :  the  one 
is  troublesome  by  its  rarity,  the  ^''•'S?!"*' ?* 
other  withers  by  age ;  so  that  SwnUrwition. 
they  could  never  have  been  suf^ 
ficient  fbr  the  businev  of  my  life.    That  of 


tkmily  and  llneafe ;  and  tbat  wlieraan  Lafe  wae  a  ooouMn 
proetitate  to  all  mankind.  Flora  only  oblifed  Um  great,  in- 
■onocb  that  ehe  bad  thie  ineeriptlon  over  her  door :  '*  Ve 
kinga,  princes,  dicuiors,  eomniJs,  pontift,  quastors.  anfaaa. 
sadors,  and  otiier  great  men,  eatar,  and  waleome,  but  bo 
otben.'* 
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books,  which  is  the  third,  is  much  more  cer- 
tain, and  much  more  our  own;  it  yields  all 
other  advantages  to  the  other  two;  but  has 
the  constancy  and  fiicility  of  its  services  for  its 
own  share.  It  goes  side  by  side  with  me  in 
my  whole  course,  and  everywhere  is  assisting 
to  me ;  it  comforts  me  in  my  age  and  solitude ; 
it  eases  me  of  a  troublesome  weight  of  idleness, 
and  delivers  me  at  all  hours  from  company  that 
I  dislike;  and  it  blunts  the  point  of  grie6  if 
they  are  not  extreme,  and  have  not  got  an 
entire  possession  of  my  soul.  To  divert  myself 
from  a  troublesome  fancy  ^tis  but  to  run  to  my 
books;  they  presently  fix  me  to  them,  and 
drive  the  other  out  of  my  thoughts;  and  do 
not  mutiny,  at  seeing  I  have  only  recourse  to 
them  for  want  of  other  more  real,  natural,  and 
lively  conveniences;  they  always  receive  me 
with  the  same  kindness.  **  He  may  well  go 
a-fbot,**  say  they,  '''who  leads  his  horse  m 
his  hand ;"  and  our  James,  King  of  Naples  and 
Sicily,  who,  handsome,  young,  and  healthy, 
caused  himself  to  be  carried  up  and  down  on  a 
hand-barrow,  reclining  on  a  pitiful  feather  pil- 
bw,  and  clad  in  a  robe  of  coarse  grey  cloth, 
with  a  cap  of  the  same,  but  attended  never- 
theless by  a  royal  train  of  litters,  led  horses  of 
all  sorts;  gentlemen  and  officers,  therein  showed 
but  a  w^  and  unsteady  austerity ;  the  sick 
man  is  not  to  be  pitied  who  has  his  cure  in  his 
sleeve.  In  the  experience  and  practice  of  this 
sentence,  which  is  a  very  true  one,  all  the 
benefit  I  reap  firom  books  consists;  and  yet  I 
make  as  little  use  of  it  almost  ss  those  who 
know  it  not;  I  enjoy  it  as  a  miser  does  his 
money,  in  knowinfi^  that  I  may  enioy  it  when 
I  please ;  my  mind  is  satisfied  with  this  right 
of  possession.  I  never  travel  without  books, 
either  in  peace  or  war ;  and  yet  sometimes  I 
pass  over  several  days,  and  sometimes  months, 
without  looking  at  them;  I  will  read  by  and 

S%  say  I  to  myself,  or  to-morrow,  or  when  I 
ease,  and  time  meanwhile  steals  away  without 
any  inconvenience ;  for  it  is  not  to  be  imagined 
to  what  degree  I  please  myself,  and  rest  con- 
tent in  this  consideration,  that  I  have  them  by 
me,  to  divert  myself  with  them  when  I  am  so 
disposed,  and  call  to  mind  what  an  ease  and 
assistance  they  are  to  mv  life.  'Tis  the  best 
viaticum  I  have  yet  found  out  for  this  human 
journey,  and  I  very  much  pity  those  men  of 
understanding  who  are  unprovided  with  it.  I 
rather  accept  of  any  sort  oi  diversion,  how 
light  soever,  m  the  feeling  that  this  can  never 
fiul  me. 

When  at  home,  I  a  little  more  frequent  my 
library,  finm  whence  I  at  once  survey  all  the 
whole  concerns  of  my  family.  As 
?Sf***tItaSi"«  I  enter  it,  I  thence  see  under  me 
SbrS^  *  ^y  ^wden,  court,  and  base-court, 
and  into  all  the  parts  of  the  build- 
ing. There  I  turn  over  now  one  booki  and 
then  another,  of  various  subjects,  without  me- 
thod or  design.  One  while  I  meditate ;  another 
I  record,  and  dictate  as  I  walk  to  and  firo,  sudi 


whimsies  as  these  with  which  I  here  present 
you.  'Tie  in  the  third  story  of  a  tower,  of 
which  the  ground-room  is  my  chapel,  the  second 
story  an  apartment  with  a  withdrawing-room 
and  closet,  where  I  often  lie  to  be  more  retired; 
above  it  is  this  great  wardrobe,  which  formerly 
was  the  most  useless  part  of  the  house.  In  that 
room  I  pass  awav  most  of  the  days  of  my  life, 
and  most  of  the  hours  of  the  day ;  in  tlie  night 
I  am  never  there.  There  is  within  it  a  cabinet 
handsome  and  neat  enough,  with  a  vety  conve- 
nient fire-place  for  the  winter,  and  windows 
that  afibrd  a  great  deal  of  light,  and  very 
pleasant  prospects ;  and  were  I  not  afraid,  less 
of  the  expense  than  of  the  trouble,  that  frights 
me  from  all  business,  I  could  very  easily  acHoin 
on  either  side,  and  on  the  same  floor,  a  gallerv 
of  an  hundred  paces  long,  and  twelve  broad, 
having  sound  walls  already  raised  for  some 
other  design,  to  the  requisite  height  Every 
place  of  retirement  reouires  a  walk;  my 
thoughts  sleep  if  I  sit  still ;  my  fkacy  does  not 
go  by  itself,  my  legs  must  move  it;  and  all 
those  who  study  without  a  book  are  in  the 
same  condition.  The  figure  of  my  study  is 
round,  and  has  no  more  Ixiro  wall  than  what  is 
taken  up  by  my  table  and  chair;  so  that  the 
remaining  parts  of  the  circle  present  me  a  view 
of  all  my  books  at  once,  set  upon  five  rows  of 
shelves  round  about  me.  It  has  three  noble 
and  wide  prospects,  and  is  sixteen  paces  in 
diameter.  I  am  not  so  continually  there  in 
winter ;  for  my  house  is  built  upon  an  eminence, 
as  its  name  imports,  and  no  part  of  it  is  so  much 
exposed  to  the  wind  and  weather  as  that,  which 
pleases  me  the  better  for  being  of  troublesome 
access  and  a  little  remote,  as  well  upon  the 
account  of  exercise,  as  being  also  there  more 
retired  from  the  crowd.  "lis  there  that  I  am 
in  my  kingdom,  and  there  I  endeavour  to  make 
myself  an  absolute  monarch,  and  to  sequester 
this  one  comer  from  all  society,  whether  conju- 
gal, filial,  or  social ;  elsewhere  I  have  but  verbal 
authority  only,  and  of  a  confused  essence.  That 
man,  in  my  opinion,  *is  very  miserable,  who  has 
not  at  home  where  to  be  by  himself  where  to 
entertain  himself  alone,  or  to  conceal  himself 
from  others.  Ambition  sufficiently^  plagues  her 
votaries  by  keeping  them  always  in  slww,  like 
the  statue  in  a  market-place :  Magna  servtitet 
e$t  magrna  fartuna:^  "A  great  fortune  is  a 
great  daverv:"  they  have  not  so  much  as  a 
retreat  for  the  necessities  of  nature.  I  have 
thought  nothing  so  severe  in  the  austerity  of 
life  that  our  religions  afifect,  as  what  I  nave 
observed  in  some  of  their  oxders;  namely,  to 
have  a  perpetual  society  of  place  by  rule,  and 
numerous  assistants  among  them,  in  every 
action  whatever;  and  think  it  much  more 
supportable  to  be  always  alone,  than  never  to 
be  so. 

If  any  one  shall  tell  me  that  it  is  to  degrade 
the  muses  to  make  use  of  them  only  for  sport, 


'  >  Seneca,  OntuL  ti.  Po/f  *.  e.  9S. 
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and  to  pass  away  the  time,  I  shall  tell  him  that 
he  does  not  know  the  value  of  that  sport  and 
pastime  so  well  as  I  do:  I  can  hardly  forbear 
to  add  further,  that  all  other  end  ia  ridiculous. 
I  live  from  band  to  mouth,  and,  with  reverence 
be  it  spoken,  only  live  for  myself;  to  that  all 
my  designs  tend,  and  in  that  terminate.  1 
studied  when  young  for  ostentation;  since,  to 
make  myself  wise ;  and  now  for  my  diversion ; 
never  fat  gain.  A  vain  and  prodigal  humour 
that  I  had  after  this  sort  of  furniture,  not  only 
for  supplying  my  own  need,  but  moreover  for 
ornament  and  outward  show,  I  have  long  ago 
quite  abandoned.^ 

Books  have  many  charming  qualities  to  such 
-.    .  .as  know  how  to  choose  them; 

SS,Tiu7£ii  but  every  good  has  its  ill ;  'tis  a 
to  tbe  pleasure  pleasure  that  is  not  pure  and  un- 
wbkn  booke  mixed  any  more  than  others;  it 
has  its  inconveniences,  and  sfreat 
ones  too;  the  mind,  indeed,  is  exercised  by  it, 
but  the  body,  the  care  of  which  I  have  not 
forgotten,  remains  in  the  mean  time  without 
action,  grows  heavy  and  melancholy.  I  know 
no  excess  more  prejudicial  to  me,  nor  more  to 
be  avoided  in  this  my  declining  age. 

These  are  my  three  favourite  and  particular 
occupations ;  I  speak  not  of  those  which  I  owe 
to  the  world  by  civil  obligaticm. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

OF  DIVXRSIOM.' 

I  wis  formerly  employed  to  console  a  lady 
^     under  a  real  affliction;  for  most 
■SSniott**"'"   ®^  ^®"^  mournings  are  merely 
conmoDiy  an.    artificial  and  a  matter  of  cere- 
mony. 

Uberilmt  eemper  lacrTinia.  eemperqae  paratis 
In  statione  lua,  atqiie  expeetanUbua  illam, 
Uuo  Jubeat  mauaro  modo.> 

"  And  bidip 
Th*  impaasioned  sbowera  flill  copioua  fh>m  her  lids. 
For  at  tbeir  posts  like  marshaird  troops  they  lUnd, 
Prepared  to  flow,  to  pour,  at  ber  eommand." 

A  man  goes  the  wrong  way  to  work  when 
he  opposes  this  passion;  for  opposition  does  but 
irritate  and  make  them  more  obstinate  in  sor- 
row; the  evil  is  exaspemted  by  being  contended 
with.  We  see,  in  common  discourse,  that  the 
nme  thing  that  I  have  let  fall  from  me  with 
indifierence,  if  a  man  controverts  what  I  have 
■aid,  I  insist  upon  it  earnestly,  and  with  the 
best  arguments  I  can  find ;  and  much  more  a 
thing  wherein  I  have  a  real  interest  And 
besides,  in  so  doing,  you  enter  rudely  upon 
your  operation ;  whereas  the  first  addresses  of 
&  physician  to  his  patient  should  be  gracious, 


*  Or  tamioff  aside. 
;  Juvenal.  vtSTS. 

*  Cicero.  T^us.  Qhm .  UL  31. 
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gay,  and  pleasing;  never  did  any  ill-looking, 
morose  physician  do  any  thing  to 
the  parpoee.  On  the  wntrary,  ^^^tS*^ 
then,  a  man  should  at  the  first  be  practised, 
approaches  &vour  their  grief, 
and  express  some  approbation  of  their  sorrow. 
By  this  intelligence  you  obtain  credit  to  pro- 
ceed fiirtber,  and  after  an  easy  and  insensible 
manner  &11  into  discourses  more  solid  and  pro- 
per for  their  cure.  I,  whose  aim  it  was  princi* 
pally  to  gull  those  present,  who  had  their  eyes 
fixed  upon  me,  desired  only  to  plaster  up  the 
disease.  And  indeed  I  have  found  out  by 
experience  that  I  have  an  unlucky  hand  at 
persuading ;  my  arguments  are  either  too  sharp 
or  too  fiat,  and  either  press  too  roughly,  or  not 
home  enough.  After  I  had  some  time  applied 
myself  to  her  grie(  I  did  not  attempt  to  cure 
her  by  strong  and  lively  reasons,  either  because 
1  wanted  them,  or  because  I  thought  to  do  my 
busmess  better  another  way ;  neither  did  I  insist 
upon  a  choice  of  any  of  those  methods  of  conso- 
lation which  philosophy  describes ;  **  that  what 
we  pity  is  no  evil,"  according  to  Cleanthes;* 
*«  that  it  is  a  light  evil,**  according  to  the  Peripa- 
tetics; *'that  to  bemoan  one's-self  is  an  acuon 
neither  commendable  nor  just,"  according  to 
Cbrysippus ;  nor  this  of  Epicurus,  more  suitable 
to  my  way,  of  shifting  the  thoughts  from  bMcU 
ing  things  to  those  that  are  pleasing;  nor 
making  a  bundle  of  all  these  together,  to  dis- 
pense upon  occasion,  according  to  Cicero;  but 
gently  ending  my  discourse,  and  by  little  and 
little  digressing,  sometimes  to  subjects  nearer, 
and  sometimes  more  remote  from  the  purpose, 
she  was  more  intent  on  what  I  said,  and  I  in- 
sensibly led  her  from  her  sorrow,  and  kept  her 
calm  and  in  good  humour  whilst  I  continued 
there.  I  herein  made  use  of  diversion.  They 
who  succeeded  me  in  the  same  service  did  not 
for  all  that  find  any  amendment  in  her,  for  I 
had  not  applied  the  axe  to  the  root 

Perhaps  I  have  touched  elsewhere  upon  some 
sort  of  public  diversions:  and  the 
practice  of  mUitery  ones,  which  ^TvliSSX"^ 
Pericles  made  use*  of  m  the  Pelo-  enemy. employ, 
ponnesian  war,  with  a  thousand  «*  successfully 
others  in  difterent  places,  to  with-  SigoSLuons."* 
draw  the  adverse  forces  from  their 
own  countries,  is  too  frequent  in  history.  It 
was  an  ingenious  evasion,  by  which'  the  Sleur 
d*Himbercourt  saved  hioiself  and  others  in  the 
city  of  Liege,  into  which  the  Duke  of  Bur^ 
gundy,  who  kept  it  besieged,  had  sent  him,  to 
execute  the  articles  of  their  promised  surrender. 
The  people,  being  assembled  at  night  to  consider 
the  matter,  began  to  mutiny  against  the  past 
agreement,  and  to  that  degree  that  several  of 
them  resolved  to  fall  upon  the  commissioners^ 
whom  they  had  in  their  power.  He  feeling  the 
first  blast  of  this  first  storm  of  the  people,  who 


« PitttaKh.  i»  vUtL 

•  Mem.  of  Pliilip  de  ConUnet,  book  U.  c  3. 
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were  coming  to  rush  into  his  lodgfings,  on  the 
sudden  sent  out  to  them  two  of  the  inhabitants 
of  the  city  (of  whom  he  had  some  with  him), 
vwith  new  and  milder  terms,  to  be  proposed  in 
their  council,  which  he  had  fivged  on  the  spot 
fiur  his  occasion.  These  two  ai?erted  the  nnt 
tempest,  carrying  back  the  enraged  rabble  to 
the  town-hall,  to  near  and  consider  of  what  they 
had  to  say.  The  deliberation  was  short:  a 
second  storm  arose,  as  impetuous  as  the  other ; 
whereupon  he  dispatohed  four  new  mediators  of 
the  same  quality  to  meet  them,  protesting  that 
tfaer  had  now  better  condittons  to  present  them 
with,  and  soch  as  would  give  them  absolute  sa- 
tisfiiction ;  by  which  means  tbe  tumult  was  once 
more  appeased,  and  the  people  again  turned 
back  to  the  conclave.  In  nne,  by  thus  ordering 
these  amusements,  one  after  another,  diverting 
their  fury,  and  dissipating  it  in  frivolous  con- 
sultations, he  laid  it  at  last  asleep  till  the  day 
appeared,  which  was  his  principal  end. 

This  other  story  is  also  in  Che  same  category : 
Atalanta,  a  virgin  of  excelling  beauty  and  of 
wonderful  diBposition  of  body,  to  disengage  her 
self  from  the  crowd  of  a  thousand  suitors,  who 
sought  her  in  marnsge*  made  this  proposition, 
^tt»t  she  would  accept  of  him  for  a  husband 
who  should  equal  her  in  running,  upon  condi* 
tion  that  they  who  &i]ed  should  lose  their 
lives.'*'  There  were  enouffh  who  thought  the 
prize  worth  tbe  hazard,  and  who  suffered  the 
penalty  of  the  bloody  contract  Hippomenea, 
being  to  try  his  fortune  after  the  rest,  makes  his 
addfiss  to  the  Goddess  of  Love,  imploring  her 
assistance,  who,  ? rantine  his  request,  gave  him 
three  golden  apples,  and  instructed  him  how  to 
use  them.  The  ^^round  they  ran  upon  being  an 
even  plain,  as  Hippomenes  perceived  his  mis- 
tress to  press  hard  upon  him,  he,  as  it  were  by 
chance,  let  fall  one  of  these  apples;  the  maid, 
taken  with  the  beauty  of  it,  failed  not  to  step 
out  of  her  way  to  take  it  up: 

Obetupuit  Virgo,  nitidique  cupidjne  pomi 
Decliiiat  curaus,  auniinqae  volabile  toUit.* 

**Th'  atftonished  maiden  taw  tbe  shining  gold. 
And  stopped  her  coune  to  seize  it  as  it  rolled  ;** 

He  did  the  same,  when  he  saw  his  time,  by  the 
second  and  third,  till,  by  so  diverting  her,  and 
making  her  lose  so  much  ground,  he  won  the 
race.  When  physicians  cannot  purge  a  cap 
tarrb,  they  divert  and  turn  it  into  some  other 
less  dangerous  part  And  I  find  also  that  this 
is  the  most  ordinary  practice  for  the  diseases  of 
the  mind ;  Abditcendus  etiam  wmnunquam  ani- 
mus est  ad  alia  studio,  soUicUudines^  euros, 
negotia;  loci  deniquemutatione^  tonquam  iBgroti 
non  convalescentes  tspe  curondos  est  ,•*  "The 
mind  is  sometimes  to  be  diverted  to  other  studies, 
thoughts,  cares,  and  business,  and  lastly,  by 
change  of  place;  as  sick  persons  that  do  not 
else  recover  are  cured  by  change  of  air."  'Tis  to 


Whether  it  is 
owing  to  a 
flrmneasof  soul 
that  thoee  who 
are  going  to  die 
on  a  scaflbid 
to 
Its  of 
devotion. 


little  eflfect  directly  to  jostle  a  man's  infirmities, 
we  neither  make  him  sustain  nor  repel  the 
attack;  but  only  to  decline  and  evade  it 

This  other  lesson  is  too  high  and  too  difficult: 
'tis  for  men  of  the  first  clus  purely  to  insist 
upon  the  thing,  to  consider  and  judge  of  it :  it 
belongs  to  a  Socrates  only  to  entertain  death 
with  an  indifferent  countenance,  to  grow  ac- 
quainted with  it,  and  to  sport  with  it ;  he  seeks 
no  consolation  out  of  the  thin^  itself,  dying 
appears  to  him  a  natural  and  mdifierent  pro- 
ceeding; 'tis  there  that  he  fixes  his  sight  and 
resolution,  without  looking  elsewhere.  The 
disciples  of  Hegesias  starved  themselves  to 
death,*  inflamed  with  a  desire  of  dying,  by  his 
fine  lectures,  and  this  was  so  fi:equent  a  thing 
that  King  Ptolemy  ordered  he  should  be  for- 
bidden to  entertam  his  followers  with  such 
homicidal  doctrines;  such  people  do  not  con- 
sider death  itself,  neither  do  they  judge  of  it; 
it  is  not  there  that  they  fix  their  thoughts;  they 
run  forwards,  and  aim  at  a  new  being. 

The  poor  wretches  that  we  see  brought  to  the 
place  of  execution,  fiill  of  ardent 
devotion,  and  therein,  as  much  as 
in  them  lies,  employing  all  their 
senses,  their  ears  in  hearing  the 

instructions  that  are  given  mem, 

their  eyes  and  hands  lifted  up  to-  s*.^^^! 
wards  heaven,  their  voices  in  loud  devoUon. 
prayers,  with  a  vehement  and 
continual  emotion,  do  doubtless  things  very 
commendable  and  proper  for  such  a  necessity  : 
we  ought  to  commend  them  for  their  devotion, 
but  not  properly  for  their  constancy;  they  shun 
the  encounter,  they  divert  their  thoughts  from 
the  consideration  of  death,  as  children  are  amused 
with  some  toy  or  other,  when  the  surgeon  is 
going  to  give  them  a  prick  with  his  lancet  I 
have  seen  some  who,  casting  sometimes  their 
eyes  upon  the  dreadful  instruments  of  death 
round  about,  have  fainted,  and  furiously  turned 
their  thoughts  elsewhere :  such  as  are  to  pass  a 
formidable  precipice  are  advised  either  to  shut 
their  eyes  or  look  another  way. 

Subrius  Flavins  bein^,  by  Nero*s  command, 
to  be  put  to  death,  ana  by  tbe  hand  of  Niger, 
both  of  them  captains,  when  they  led  him  to 
the  place  appointed  for  his  execution,  seeing  the 
hole  that  ^iger  had  caused  to  be  hollowed  to 
put  him  int^  badly  made:  ** Neither  is  this,** 
said  he,  turning  to  the  soldiers  who  ^niarded 
him,  **  according  to  military  discipline/'  And 
to  Niger,  who  exhorted  him  to  keep  his  bead 
firm :  **  Do  but  thou  strike  as  firmly,"  said  he: 
and  he  very  well  foresaw  what  would  follow, 
when  he  said  so;  for  Niger's  arm  so  trembled 
that  he  had  several  blows  at  his  head  beforo  be 
could  cut  it  off,^  This  man  seems  to  have  had 
his  thoughts  rightly  fixed  upon  the  subject 

He  iSsX  dies  in  a  battle,  with  his  swoid  in 
his  hand,  does  not  then  think  of  death;  he 


i  Ovid,  Mil  X.  STL 

s  Id.  ib. 

•  Caceio.  666,  7>isc  Qvm.It.  38. 
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Whether  men 
think  much  of 
death  in  bftttJe 
or  a  duel. 


The  diilbrent 
eontidecmUoofl 
wbkh  hinder 
ui  ftom  think- 
iof  directly  of 


neither  feels  nor  coosidere  it;  the 
ardour  of  the  fight  diverts  his 
thoughts  another  way.  A  gentle- 
man of  my  acquaintance,  falling 
as  he  was  fif  htin^  a  duel  at  single 
npier,  and  feeling  himself  nailed  to  the  eoirth 
by  aioe  or  ten  thrusts  of  his  enemy,  after  he  was 
on  the  grouud,  the  seconds  caUed  to  him  to 
think  of  his  conscience ;  but  he  has  since  told 
me  that,  though  he  heard  what  they  said,  it 
nothing  moved  him,  and  that  he  never  thought 
of  any  thing  but  how  to  disengage  and  revenge 
himself:  he  afterwards  killed  his  man  in  that 
very  dueL  He  who  brought  L.  SUvanus  the 
sentence  of  death  did  him  a  very  great  kindness, 
in  that,  having  received  his  answer,  **  that  he 
was  well  prepared  to  die,  but  not  by  scoundrel 
hands,'*  he  ran  upon  *him  with  his  soldiers,  to 
force  him;  and  as  he,  naked  as  he  was,  obsti- 
nately defended  himself  with  his  fists  and  feet, 
he  made  him  lose  his  life  in  the  dispute ;  by  that 
means  dissipating  and  diverting,  in  a  sudden 
and  furious  rage,  the  painful  idea  of  a  lingering 
death,  to  which  he  was  designed. 
We  always  think  of  something  else ;  either 
the  hope  of  a  better  life  comforts 
and  supports  us,  or  the  hope  of 
our  children's  worth,  or  the  future 
fflory  of  our  name,  or  the  leaving 
behind  the  evils  of  this  life,  or 
the  vengeance  that  threatens  those 
who  are  the  causes  of  our  death,  administers 
consolation  to  us: 

Spero  equidem  mediie,  ei  quid  pia  namina  iwafant, 
Supplicia  bauninun  aoopulis,  et  nomine  Dido 

tepe  vocaturum 

Audiam ;  et  fasc  manes  venlet  mihi  (kma  sub  imoa.i 

**  And  if  the  gods  have  any  power  at  all, 
Thrown  on  a  rock  thou  shalt  on  Dido  call : 
At  least  my  shade  thy  punishment  shall  know. 
And  ftune  shall  spread  the  pleasing  news  below.** 

Xenophon  was  sacrificing  with  a  crown  upon 
his  head,  when  one  came  to  bring  him  news  of 
the  death  of  his  son  Gryllus,  slam  in  the  battle 
of  Mantinea;  at  the  first  surprise  of  the  news 
he  threw  his  crown  to  the  ground ;  but  undei^ 
standing,  bv  the  sequel  of  the  narrative,  that 
his  son  died  in  a  roost  brave  and  valiant  man- 
ner, he  took  it  up  and  replaced  it  upon  his 
head.'  Even  Epicurus  at  his  death  comforts 
himself  with  reflections  of  the  usefulness  and 
eternity  of  his  writings:'  omne»  dart  et  no6t/t- 
taii  laboret  fiutU  iolerabiles:*  ''all  labours 
that  are  illustrious  and  renowned  are  support- 
able :"  and  the  same  wound,  the  same  fatigue, 
is   not,  says  Xenophon,  so    intolerable   to  a 

e^oeral  of  an  army  as  to  a  common  soldier :' 
paminondos  died  much  more  cheerful,  having 
been  infiirmed  that  the  victory  remained  to 


him:  hax  sunt  sokUiOj  hoc  fomenta  sum' 
morum  dolorum:^  <*  these  are  lenitives,  and 
fomentations  to  the  greatest  pains  :*'  and  other 
such  circumstances  amuse,  divert,  and  turn  our 
thoughts  firom  the  consideration  of  the  thing  in 
itself.  Even  the  arguments  of  philosophy  are 
always  diverting,  and  putting  by  the  matter, 
so  as  scarce  ro  rub  upon  the  sore:  the  greatest 
man  of  the  first  philosophical  school,  and  super- 
intendent over  all  the  rest,  the  great  Zeno, 
against  death,  forms  this  syllogism:  ^^'No  evil 
is  honourable;  but  death  is  honourable:  there- 
fore death  is  not  evil  :"^  against  drunkenness 
this:  **No  one  commits  his  secrets  to  a  drunk- 
ard, but  every  one  commits  bis  secrets  to  a  wise 
man:  therefore  a  wise  man  is  no  drunkard."' 
Is  this  to  hit  the  mark?  I  love  to  see  that 
these  great  and  leading  souls  cannot  rid  them- 
selves of  our  company;  as  perfect  men  as  they 
may  be,  they  are  yet  but  men. 

Revenge  is  a  sweet  passion,  of  great  and 
natural  impression ;  I  discern  this 
well  enough,  though  I  have  no  I** ''•'}**„  o. 
manner  ofexperience  of  it  From  lelnfonRing' 
which,  not  long  aeo,  to  divert  a  for  revenge, 
young  prince,  I  did  not  tell  him 
tliat  if  a  man  struck  him  on  one  cheek  be  must 
turn  the  other  to  him,  to  fulfil  the  duties  of 
charity;  nor  did  I  go  about  to  represent  the 
tragical  events  whidi  poetry  attributes  to  that 
passion:  I  lefl  those  string  untouched,  and 
occupied  myself  with  making  him  relish  the 
beauty  of  a  ccmtraiy  image;  by  representing  to 
him  what  honour,  esteem,  and  good-will  he 
would  acquire  by  clemency  and  good-nature,  I 
diverted  him  to  that  ambition.    Thus  a  man  is 
to  deal  in  such  casea 

If  your  passion  of  love  be  too  violent,  disperse 
it,  say  they;  and  they  say  well;  for  I  have 
oft  tried  it  with  advantage :  break  it  into  several 
desires,  of  which  let  one  be  regent,  if  you  will, 
over  the  rest;  but,  lest  it  sliould  tyrannise  and 
domineer  over  you,  weaken  and  proliact,  in 
dividing  and  diverting  it: 


Gam  morosa  vago  singultiet  inguine  vena  ;* 
Coqjicito  bumorem  coUectam  in  corpora  quaqus;* 

and  look  toH  in  time,  lest  it  prove  too  trouble- 
some to  deal  with,  when  it  has  once  seized  you ; 

Si  non  prima  novis  oontarbes  vnlnera  plagis, 
Volgivagaque  vagus  venere  ante  reoentia  cures-u 

**  Unless  you  (hncjr  every  one  you  view 
Aevel  in  love,  and  cure  okl  wounds  by  new.** 

I  once  was  wounded  with  a  vehement  di»> 

pleasure,  according  to  my  complexion;    and 

withal,  more  just  than  vehement ;  I  might  per- 

!  haps  have  lost  myself  in  it,  if  I  had  merely 

'  trusted  to  my  own  strength.    Having  need  of 


,^mm^  IT.  368. 

J  VaLMaz.  iv.  10.  ExL%.  IMod.  Laertius. te eilJ.  .£Uan. 
B$L  Far.  iii.  3. 

'  In  his  iMUr  to  JXrsMctas.  Cicero,  ib  flntt.  U.  30. 
Laertlus.  in  viU. 

<  Cicero,  7\w«.QiMf.U.  SI  •Id.i*. 


•  Cicero,  T^iae.  &um».  ii.  81 
V  Seneca,  M^pitLm. 
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a  powerful  diverBion  to  diMogage  me,  I  made 
it  my  busioesB,  by  art  and  stady,  to  fall  in  loire, 
in  which  I  was  assisted  by  my  youth:  love 
relieved  and  rescued  me  from  the  evil  wherein 
friendship  had  engaged  me.  'Tis  in  everything 
else  the  same ;  a  violent  imagination  hath  seized 
me ;  I  find  it  a  nearer  way  to  change  than  to 
subdae  it;  I  depute,  if  not  one  contrary,  yet 
another  at  least  |n  its  place :  variation  always 
relieves,  dissolves,  and  dissipates.  If  I  am  not 
able  to  contend  with  it,  I  escape  from  it;  and 
in  avoiding  it,  slip  out  of  the  way  and  cheat 
it:  shifting  place,  business,  and  company,  I 
secure  myself  in  the  crowd  of  other  thoughts 
and  &ncies,  where  it  loses  my  trace,  and  I 
escape. 
After  the  same  manner  does  nature  proceed, 
by  the  benefit  of  inconstancy; 
^iaVof  ou?  ^'  ^*™®»  which  she  has  given  us 
paisioiit.  as  the  sovereign  physician  of  our 

passions,  principally  gains  its  ef- 
fect by  this  means :  by  supplying  our  imagina- 
tions with  other  and  new  amiirs,  it  unties  and 
dissolves  the  first  apprehension,  how  strong 
soever.  A  wise  man  sees  his  friend  little  less 
dying  at  the  end  of  ^ve  and  twenty  years,  than 
in  the  first  yei^r;  and,  according  to  Epicurus, 
not  less  at  all;  far  he  did  not  attribute  any 
alleviation  of  aiflictions  either  to  our  foresight, 
or  to  the  antiquity  of  the  evils  themselves:  but 
so  many  other  thoughts  traverse  the  first,  that 
it  languishes  and  tires  at  last 

Alcibiades,  to  divert  the  inclination  of  com- 
mon rumours,  cut  off  the  ears  and  tail  of  his 
beautiful  dog,  and  turned  him  out  into  the 
public  place,  to  the  end  that,  ^ivin?  the  people 
this  occasion  to  prate,  they  might  Tel  his  other 
actbns  alone.*  I  have  also  seen,  for  this  same 
end  of  diverting  the  opinions  and  conjectures 
of  the  people,  and  to  stop  their  mouths,  some 
women  conceal  their  real  afiections  by  others 
that  were  only  counterfeit;  but  I  have  likewise 
seen  one  who,  in  counterfeiting,  has  sufi^red 
herself  to  be  cauc^ht  indeed,  and  has  quitted  the 
true  and  original  afiTection  for  tlie  feifi^ned ;  by 
which  I  have  learned  that  they  who  find  their 
afi^tions  well  placed  are  fools  to  consent  to 
this  disguise:  the  fiivourable  and  public  recep- 
tion being  only  reserved  for  this  apposted  ser- 
vant, a  man  may  conclude  him  a  fellow  of  very 
little  address,  if  he  does  not  in  the  end  put  him- 
self into  your  place,  and.  you  into  his ;  this  is 
properly  to  cut  out  and  make  up  a  shoe  for 
another  to  draw  on. 
A  little  thing  will  turn  and  divert  us,  because 
a  little  thing  holds  us.  We  do 
not  much  consider  subjects  in 
gross  and  in  themselves;  but 
there  are  little  and  superficial  cir- 
cumstances that  strike  us,  the 
husks  that  fiiU  off  from  those 


A  imall  matter 
either  engagce 
or  diaei 
tlieiiij] 


ind. 


vain,  useless 
subjects, 


FoUicoloe  nt  Biuie  tereiet  wUM  ckad* 

Linquunt:* 

"  Such  aa  the  hollow  huaka  or  abellfl  we  find 
In  tuinnier  graashoppera  do  keave  behind." 

Even  Plutarch  himself  laments  hb  daughter 
for  the  little  apish  tricks  of  her  infitncy.*  The 
remembrance  of  a  farewell,  of  a  particular 
action  or  grace,  of  a  last  recommendation, 
afilicts  u&  The  sight  of  Cesar's  robe  troubled 
all  Rome,  which  was  more  than  his  death  had 
done.  Even  the  sound  of  names  ringing  in 
our  ears,  as  "My  poor  master!"  or  "My 
valued  friend!"  "Alas!  my  dear  fiither!"  or 
"  My  sweet  daughter !"  makes  us  melancholy 
and  sad.  When  these  repetitions  tormeDt  me, 
and  that  I  examine  them  a  little  nearer,  I  find 
them  but  a  grammatical  and  verbal  complaint; 
I  am  wounded  with  the  word  and  tone ;  as  the 
exclamations  of  preachers  very  often  work  more 
upon  tiieir  auditory  than  their  reasons,  and  as 
the  mournful  eyes  and  voice  of  a  beast  killed 
for  our  service;  without  my  weighing  or  pene- 
trating at  the  same  time  into  the  true  and  real 
essence  of  my  subject : 

Hi!  ae  atimulia  dolor  ipae  laeeaait :  * 
*'  With  theae  incitements  grief  itself  provokes  :'* 

these  are  the  foundations  of  our  mourning. 

The  obstinacy  of  the  stone  has  sometimes 
thrown  me  into  so  long  a  suppression  of  urine, 
for  three  or  four  days  tocfether,  and  so  near 
death,  that  it  had  been  fbfiy  to  have  hoped  to 
evade  it;  and  it  was  much  rather  to  have  been 
desired,  considering  the  miseries  I  endure  in 
those  cruel  fits.  Oh,  how  great  a  master  in  the 
art  of  han^manship  was  that  worthy  emperor,^ 
who  caused  criminals  to  be  tied  in  such  a  man- 
ner that  they  might  die  for  want  of  makinfr 
water!  Finding  myself  in  this  condition,  1 
considered  by  how  many  light  causes  and  ob- 
jects imagination  nourished  in  me  the  regret 
of  life;  and  of  what  atoms  the  weight  and 
difiiculty  of  this  dislodging  was  composed  in 
my  soul ;  and  to  how  many  idle  and  frivolous 
thoughts  we  give  way  in  so  great  an  affidr :  a 
dog,  a  horse,  a  book,  a  class,  and  what  not, 
were  considered  in  my  loss;  in  others,  their 
ambitious  hopes,  their  money,  their  knowledge, 
not  less  foolish  considerations  in  my  opinion 
than  mine.  I  look  upon  death  carelessly,  when 
I  look  upon  it  universally  as  the  end  of  life. 
I  insult  over  it  in  gross;  but  in  retail  it  domi- 
neers over  me;  Sie  tears  of  a  footman,  tlie 
disposing  of  my  clothes,  the  touch  of  a  friendly 
hand,  an  ordinary  phrase  of  consolation,  dis- 
courages and  melts  me.  Thus  do  the  complaints 
in  poetry  infect  our  souls  with  grief;  and  the 
sorrows  of  Dido  and  Ariadne  touch  with  compas- 
sion even  those  that  don't  believe  in  them,  iu 
Virgil  and  Catullus.  It  is  an  example  of  an 
obstinate  and  obdurate  nature  to  be  sensible  of 


1  PluUreb,  til  viU. 

*  Lucret  ▼.  801. 

•  In  hia  CknueteCim  ta  Ma  HV*- 
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no  emotion;  as  'tis  reported  tor  a  miracle  of 
Polemon;  but  then  he  did  not  so  much  as  alter 
his  countenance  at  the  biting  of  a  mad  dog,  that 
tore  a  way  the  calf  of  his  own  le^. '  And  no  wis- 
dom proceeds  so  fiir  as  to  conceive  so  lively  and 
entire  a  cause  of  sorrow  by  judgment,  that  it 
BoSen  no  increase  by  presence,  where  the  eyes 
and  ears  have  their  share ;  parts  that  are  not  to 
be  moved  but  by  vain  accidents. 

Is  it  reason  that  even  the  arts  themselves 
should  make  an  advantage  of  our  natural 
imbecility  and  weakness?  The 
^^^'ian^  orator,  says  rhetoric,  in  the  farce 
loudied  to^  the  o^.  ^^  pleadin£^,  shall  be  moved 
quick  by  acting  with  the  sound  of  his  own  voice 
iKliEilT'  flc  ^^^  feiyned  emotions,  and  suffer 
uon.  himselrto  be  imposed  upon  by  the 

(  passion  he  represents;  he  will 
imprint  in  himself  a  true  and  real  ^ief  by 
means  of  the  part  he  plays,  to  transmit  it  to  the 
judees,  who  are  yet  less  concerned  than  he: 
as  they  do  who  are  hired  at  funerals  to  assist 
in  the  ceremony  of  sorrow,  who  sell  their  tears 
and  mourning  by  weight  and  measure.  For 
although  they  act  in  a  borrowed  form,  never- 
theless by  habituating  themselves,  and  settling 
their  countenances  to  the  occasion,  'tis  most 
certain  they  are  often  really  af^ted  with  a  true 
and  real  sorrow.  I  was  one,  among  several 
other  of  his  friends,  who  conveyed  the  body  of 
Monsieur  de  Grammont'  to  Soissons,  from  the 
siege  of  la  Fere,  where  he  was  slain ;  I  observed 
that  in  all  places  we  passed  through  we  filled 
the  people  with  tears  and  lamentations,  by  the 
mere  solemn  pomp  of  our  convoy,  for  there  the 
name  of  the  deceased  was  not  so  much  as  known. 
Quintilian  reports'  to  have  seen  players  so 
deeply  engaged  in  a  mourning  part,  that  they 
could  not  give  over  weeping  when  they  came 
home ;  and  of  himself;  that  having  undertaken 
to  stir  up  that  naesion  in  another,  he  himself 
espoused  it  to  that  degree  as  to  find  himself 
surprised  not  only  into  tears,  but  even  with 
paleness,  and  the  port  of  a  man  really  over- 
whelmed with  grief. 
In  a  place  near  our  mountains  the  women 
play  Priest  l^fortin  ;*  hr  as  they 
ttaSTdivSt  ^'^"^"t  the  regret  of  the  de- 
inff  one's  grte£  ceased  husband,  by  the  remem- 
brance of  the  good  and  agreeable 
qualities  he  was  master  o^  they  also  at  the 
same  time  make  a  register  of  and  publish  his 
imperfections ;  as  if  of  themselves  to  enter  into 
some  compensation  and  so  divert  themselves 
from  compassion  to  disdain;  and  yet  with 
much  better  grace  than  we  do,  who,  when  we 
lose  an  old  acquaintance,  strive  to  ^rive  him 
new  and  ^Ise  praises,  and  to  make  him  quite 
another  thing  when  we  have  lost  sight  of  him. 


*  Uartius.  in  viUL 

*  Philibert,  Coant  afOraiiuiioiit  and  Ooiclw,  hoftaod  of 
f«M«  CbHfcn^.  already  referred  to.  He  waa  killed  in 
ueD.  at  the  eien  of  la  Fere,  undertaken  on  the  part  of  the 
I^Voe  hjr  the  Manhal  de  MatlgnoB. 

*  AmKC.  Ormt,  ri.  2. 
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than  he  seemed  to  be  when  we  had  him ;  as  if 
regret  was  an  instructive  thing,  or  as  if  tears 
enlightened  our  understanding  by  washing  it 
For  my  part  I  renounce  all  uivourable  testi- 
monies men  would  hereafter  give  of  me,  not 
because  I  shall  be  worthy  of  them,  but  becaase 
I  atuM  be  dead. 

Whoever  shall  ask  a  man,  ^  What  interest 
have  yon  in  this  siege?*"  **The  interest  of 
example,"  he  will  say,  *«and  of 
common  obedience  to  my  prince :  ^*»n  objecte  of 
I  pretend  to  no  profit  by  it:  and  Jf^.  iSSEut*' 
for  glory,  I  know  how  small  a  reaUtV,  etrike 
part  can  reflect  upon  such  a  pri-  ^^^'^ 
vate  man  as  I  am :  I  have  here  mind, 
neither  passion  nor  quarrel  in  it." 
And  yet  you  shall  see  him  the  next  day,  quite 
another  man,  chafing  and  red  with  fury,  ranged 
in  battle  for  the  assault:  'tis  the  glittering  of  so 
much  steel,  the  fire  and  noise  of  our  cannons 
and  drums,  that  have  infused  this  new  rancour 
and  fury  into  his  veins.  A  frivolous  cause,  you 
will  say:  how  a  cause?  There  needs  none  to 
agitate  the  soul :  a  mere  whimsy,  without  body 
and  without  subject,  will  rule  and  sway  it 
Let  me  set  about  building  castles  in  the  air,  my 
imagination  suggests  to  me  ocmveniences  and 
pleasures  with  which  my  soul  is  really  tickled 
and  pleased.  How  often  do  we  torment  our 
mind  with  anger  or  sorrow  by  sucli  shadows, 
and  engage  ourselves  in  fimtastic  passions  that 
alter  both  the  soul  and  body  ?  What  astonished, 
fleering,  and  confiised  grimaces  does  this  raving 
put  our  faces  into!  What  sallies  and  agita- 
tion, both  of  members  and  voices,  does  it 
occasion !  Does  it  not  seem  that  this  individual 
man  has  false  visions  from  a  crowd  of  other 
men  with  whom  he  has  to  do,  or  that  he  is  pos- 
sessed with  some  internal  demon  that  pensecutes 
him  ?  Enquire  of  yourself  where  is  the  object 
of  this  mutation?  Is  there  any  thing  but  us 
in  nature  that  nullity  sustains,  over  which  nul- 
lity has  power?  Cambyses,  for  having  dreamt 
that  his  brother  should  be  one  day  king  of 
Persia,  put  him  to  death :  a  brother  whom  he 
tenderly  loved,  in  whom  he  had  always  con- 
fided.* Aristodemus,  king  of  the  Messenians, 
killed  himself  out  of  a  fiuicy  of  ill  omen,  firom 
I  know  not  what  howling  of  his  dogs;*  and 
King  Midas  did  as  much  upon  account  of  some 
foolish  dream  he  had.^  'Tis  to  prize  life  at  its 
ost  value  to  abandon  it  for  a  dream.    Hear 

m  our  soul  triumphs  over  the  body,  and  the 
weakness  that  exposes  it  to  every « injury  and 
alteration,  truly,  she  has  just  reason  to  laugh 
at  it! 

O  prima  infeliz  flngenti  terra  Prometheo 
Ille  parum  cauti  pectorie  egit  optie. 


no^ 


Corpora  dimouenii,  mentem  non  vidit  in  arte ; 
Recta  aiiunl  primum  debuit  c 


I  via.* 


•  A  proverb,  flMioded  on  the  etory  of  a  prieet, 
Martin,  who  himaelf  acted  aa  both  panon  and  deifc. 

•  Herod,  iiL  30. 

•  Plntareh,  On  S^peritMMi. 
» Id.  •*. 

•  Propertiua,  ill.  S,  7. 
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'*  O,  *tWB9  (br  man  a  moit  unhappy  day. 
When  rash  Prometheua  forau'd  him  oat  of  clay ! 
In  hiVattempt  the  heedleM  architect 
Did  indiMreetly  the  main  thing  neglect. 
In  framing  bodies  he  bad  not  the  art 
To  form  the  mind,  the  flnt  and  aoUeat  part.'' 


CHAPTER  V. 

UPON  SOME  YEBS£8  OF  TIKOIL. 

In  proportion  as  useful  thoughts  are  full  and 
8oHa,  so  are  they  also  more  cumbersome  and 
heavy :  vice,  death,  poverty,  disease,  are  grave 
and  grievous  subjecta  A  man  must  have  his 
soul  instructed  in  the  means  to  sustain  and  to 
contend  with  evil,  and  in  the  rules  of  living  and 
believing  weH ;  he  must  likewise  often  rouse  it 
up,  and  exercise  it  in  this  noble  study.  But  in 
a  vulgar  soul,  it  must  be  by  intervals,  and  with 
moderation;  it  will  otherwise  grow  besotted, 
if  continually  intent 

When  I  was  young,  I  had  need  of  frequent 
self-solicitations  and  admonitions  to  keep  me  to 
my  duty ;  gaiety  and  health,  it  is  said,  do  not 
80  well  agree  with  those  grave  and  serious  me- 
ditatkms;  I  am  at  present  in  another  condition; 
the  indispositions  of  age  do  but  too  much  adver- 
tise and  preach  to  me.  From  the  excess  of 
sprighUiness  I  am  fallen  into  that  of  gravity, 
which  is  more  troublesome :  and  for  that  reason 
I  now  purposely  suffer  myself  to  nm  into  some 
little  liberties,  and  sometimes  unbend  mv  mind 
with  youthful  and  foolish  thoughts,  in  which  to 
divert  itself.  I  am  grown  now  but  too  full,  too 
heavy,  and  too  ripe :  my  years  read  every  day 
new  lectures  to  me  of  coldness  and  temperance. 
This  body  of  mine  avoids  disorder,  ana  dreads 
it;  *tis  now  my  body*s  time  to  ^ide  my  mind 
towards  reformation ;  it  governs  m  its  turn,  and 
more  rudely  and  imperiously  than  the  other ;  it 
lets  me  not  an  hour  alone,  sleeping  or  waking ; 
but  is  always  preaching  to  me  death,  patience, 
and  repentance.  I  now  defend  myself  from 
temperance,  as  I  formerly  did  f^om  vduptuous- 
ness:  it  draws  me  too  much  back,  even  to 
stupidity.  Now  I  will  be  master  of  myself  to 
all  intents  and  purposes :  wisdom  has  its  excess, 
and  has  no  less  need  of  moderation  than  folly. 
Therefore,  lest  I  should  wither,  dry  up,  and 
overcharge  myself  with  prudence,  in  the  inter- 
vals and  truces  which  my  infirmities  allow  me, 
Mesa  intenta  Nia  ne  tiet  ueque  maHs,i 

*'  Lett  that  my  mind  should  evermore  be  bent 
And  fix'd  on  sul^ects  Aill  of  discontent,*' 

I  gently  decline  it,  and  turn  away  my  eyes  from 
the  stormy  and  frowning  sky  I  have  before 
me,  which,  thanks  be  to  God,  I  consider  with- 
out fear,  but  not  without  meditatkm  and  debate, 


1  Ovid,  TVift.  i  4.   The  test  haa  n§f»rtL 
«  Pptronius,  Satirie  c  1.88. 

*  Mart.  X.  23. 

•  Lam,  ii. 


and  amnse  mjtelf  in  the  remembrance  of  my 
past  youth : 

Animus  quod  perdidit  optat, 
Atqne  in  prsieriia  se  totus  imagine  versat.* 

*'  llie  mind  longs  to  regain  what  it  has  lost, 
And  by  thii^  past  is  totally  eogross'd." 

Let  infancy  look  forward  and  age  backward ; 
is  not  this  the  signification  of  Janus's  double 
facel  Let  years  naul  me  back  if  they  will, 
but  it  shall  be  backward !  As  long  as  my  eyes 
can  discern  the  pleasant  season  expired,  I  shall 
now  and  then  turn  them  that  way :  though  it 
escapes  from  my  blood  and  my  veins,  I  shall 
not  however  root  the  image  of  it  out  of  my 
memory; 

Hoc  est, 
Vlvere  bii,  vita  posse  priore  fruL' 

"  The  man  lives  twice,  who  can  the  gift  retain 
Of  mem'ry,  to  enjoy  paat  life  again." 

Plato  ordains*  that  old  men  should  be  present 
at  the  exercises,  dances,  and  sports 
of  youn^  people,  that  they  may  Old  men  should 
rejoice,  m  oUiers,  for  the  activity  SJe**I2JJ"^V 
and  b^uty  of  body  which  is  no  and^zerda» 
more  in  themselves,  and  recall  to  of  youth 
memory  the  ^race  and  comeliness 
of  that  flourishing  age ;  and  wills  that  in  these 
recreations,  the  honour  of  the  prize  should  be 
given  to  that  young  man  who  has  most  diverted 
the  company.  I  formerly  used  to  mark  cloudy 
and  gloomy  days  for  extraordinary;  those  are 
now  my  ordinary  ones;  the  extraordinary  are 
the  clear  and  bright;  I  am  ready  to  leap  out  of 
my  skin  for  joy,  as  fU'  an  uncommon  fiivour, 
when  nothing  ails  me.  Let  me  tickle  myself 
presently  after,  I  cannot  force  a  poor  smile  from 
this  wretched  body  of  mine ;  I  am  only  merry 
in  fancy,  or  dreaming,  by  artifice  to  divert  the 
melancholy  of  age ;  but,  certes,  it  requires  an- 
other remedy  than  the  efiicacy  of  a  dream.  A 
weak  contest  of  art  against  nature !  Tis  great 
folly  to  lengthen  and  anticipate  human  incon- 
veniences, as  every  one  doe&  I  had  rather 
be  a  less  while  old,  than  be  old  before  I  am 
really  sa'  I  seize  on  even  the  least  occasions 
of  pleasure  I  can  meet.  I  know  very  well  by 
hearsay  several  sorts  of  prudent  pleasures,  that 
are  e^tually  so,  and  glorious  to  boot;  but 
opinion  has  not  power  enough  over  me  to  give 
me  an  appetite  to  them.  I  covet  not  ao  much 
to  have  them  magnanimous,  magnificent,  and 
lofty,  as  I  do  to  have  them  sofl,  easy,  and  ready : 
a  TuUura  discedimus ;  populo  no$  damus^  nuU^ 
ret  bono  auetori  :•  "  we  depart  fVom  nature,  and 
^  give  ourselves  to  the  people,  who  understand 
nothinfi^.^*  My  philosophy  is  in  action,  in 
natural  and  present  use,  very  little  in  fimcy : 
what  if  I  have  a  mind  to  play  at  cob-oot,  or  to 
whip  a  top ! 


•  This  is  word  fbr  word  the  same  pasMge  in  Cieero  (die 
Smeet  c  14.)  for  which  Montaigne  (book  ii.  c  10.}  criticafes 
that  author. 
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Non  poaebttt  enlm  nunoret  aote  nlutem.^ 

*'  He  WM  too  wiae 
Idle  report*  before  bis  benlth  to  prise.** 

Pleasure  is  a  quality  of  very  little  ambition ; 
it  thinks  itself  rich  enough  of  itself,  without 
any  addition  of  repute;  and  is  best  pleased 
where  roost  obscure.  A  young  man  should  he 
whipped  who  pretends  to  a  piuate  in  wine  and 
sauces;  there  was  nothing  which  at  that  age 
I  less  valued  or  knew ;  now  I  begin  to  learn, 
I  am  very  much  ashamed  of  it;  but  what  should 
we  do  ?  I  am  more  ashamed  and  vexed  at  the 
occasions  that  put  me  upon  it  "i'is  for  us  to 
fiddle-fiiddle  and  trifle  away  the  time :  and  ibr 
young  men  to  stand  upon  their  reputation  and 
puncUlios;  they  are  going  towards  the  world, 
and  the  world's  opinion ;  we  are  retiring  from  it 
SiH  arma^  Mi  equon^  siln  hastoM^  iiln  clavam, 
tibi  pt/om,  tibi  TuUationet  et  cur8u$ ;  habeant 
nobis  senihusf  ex  Itttumiinu  muUis,  taloB  relin- 
quant  et  tesserae:*  **Let  them  reserve  to 
themselTes  arms,  horses,  spears,  clubs,  tennis,  { 
swimmiufir,  and  races ;  and,  of  their  numerous 
sports  and  exercises,  leave  to  us  old  men  the 
diversion  of  cards  and  dice:*'  the  laws  them- 
selves send  UB  home.*  I  can  do  no  less,  in  favour 
of  this  wretched  condition,  into  which  my  age 
has  thrown  me,  than  furnish  it  with  toys  to 
play  withal,  as  they  do  chUdren;  ibr  we  also 
become  such.  Both  wisdom  and  folly  will  have 
^^ctiig%  to  do  to  support  and  relieve  me  by 
alternate  offices  in  this  calamity  of  age ; 

Mieoe  ■taltitiam  connlite  brevem.« 

**  Severer  earee  with  mirth  relieve. 
And  a  ftw  hours  to  folly  give.*' 

Just  80  do  I  avoid  the  lightest  punctures; 
and  those  that  formerly  woulo  not  have  rippled 
the  skin,  now  pierce  me  through  and  through : 
my  habit  of  bodjr  is  now  so  naturally  open  to 
the  stroke  of  pain !  In  frwUi  corpore  odiosa 
omnis  offensio  est  ,•*  "  To  a  decrepid  body  every 
shock  is  hateful ; 

Meneqoe  pati  damm  lastinet  mgn  niUL* 

"  And  a  lick  mind  nothing  that*s  hard  endoraa.** 

I  have  ever  been  tender,  and  very  susceptible 
of  bodily  injury;  at  present  I  am  much  more 
tender,  and  open  throughout: 

£t  mininuB  vires  iVangere  quassa  valentJ 

*'  A  cradced  pitcher  is  soon  broicen.** 

My  judgment  restrains  me  from  kiclring 
against  and  grumbling  at  the  inconveniences 
that  nature  orders  me  to  endure,  but  it  does  not 
take  away  my  feeling;  I,  who  have  no  other 
object  in  view  than  to  live  and  be  merry,  would 


run  from  one  end  of  the  world  to  the  other,  to 
seek  out  one  good  year  of  pleasant  and  jocund 
tranquillity.  A  melancholic  and  dull  tranquil- 
lity seems  enough  for  me;  but  it  benumbs  and 
stupifies ;  I  am  not  content^  with  it  If  there 
be  any  person,  any  knot  of  good  company,  in 
country  or  city,  in  France  or  elsewhere,  stay- 
at-home  or  travelling,  who  can  like  my  humour, 
and  whose  humours  I  can  like,  let  them  but 
whistle,  and  I  will  come  and  furnish  them  with 
Essays  in  flesh  and  bone. 

Seeing  it  is  the  privilege  of  the  mind  to 
rescue  itself  from  old  age,  i  advise  mine  to  it, 
with  all  the  power  I  have ;  let  it  in  the  interim 
continue  green,  and  flourish,  if  it  can,  like 
mistletoe  upon  a  deed  tree.  But  I  fear  'tis  a 
traitor;  it  has  contracted  so  stiff  a  brothership 
with  the  body  that  it  abandons  me  at  every 
turn,  to  follow  that  in  its  need :  I  wheedle  and 
deal  with  it  apart  in  vain ;  I  try  to  no  ffoxwrne 
to  wean  it  from  this  correspondence;  in  vain 
quote  Seneca  and  Catullus,  and  represent  to  it 
beautiful  ladies  and  royal  dances;  if  its  com- 
panion has  the  cholic  it  seems  to  have  it  too : 
even  the  faculties  that  are  most  peculiarly  and 
properly  its  own,  cannot  then  perform  their 
functions,  but  manifestly  appear  dozed  and 
stupified;  there  is  no  sprightliness  in  its  pro- 
ductions, if  there  be  not  at  the  same  time  an 
equal  proportion  in  the  body  too. 

Our  masters  are  to  blame  that,  searching  out 
the  causes  of  the  extraordinary 
emotions  and  sallies  of  the  soul,  '^^^^^ 
besides  attributing  them  to  a  di-  bc&y  is  the 
vine  ecstasy,  love,  martial  fierce-  ^^'^fl^S' 
nesB,  poetry,  and  wine,  they  have  uwof  iSe  mind! 
not  also  allowed  health  her  share 
in  them;  boiling,  vigorous,  full,  idle  health, 
such  as  fbrroerly  the  verdure  of  youth  and  se- 
curity kept  me  supi>lied  withal;  that  fire  of 
sprightluiess  and  gaiety  darts  into  the  mind 
mtshes  that  are  lively  and  bright  beyond  our 
natural  light,  and  with  the  most  working,  if 
not  the  most  extravagant  enthusiasms.  It  is 
then  no  wonder  if  a  contrary  state  stupifies  my 
spirit,  nails  it  down,  and  produces  a  contraiy 
eflect: 

Ad  nullun  oonauiglt  opus  com  corpora  langaet  ;• 

*•  Fbr  when  the  body  languiiUng  doth  lie, 
1  to  no  object  can  myself  apply  :** 

and  vet  would  have  me  obliged  to  it  for  giving 
much  less  consent  to  this  than  is  seen  in  other 
men  ordinarily.  Let  us  at  least,  whilst  we 
have  truce,  drive  away  incommodities  and 
difficulties  fhxn  our  commerce ; 

Dam  licet,  obdiicU  eolvator  flronte  seneetiis :  • 

**  Drive  care,  with  age's  wrinkled  fhmt,  away:*' 


1  This  is  a  very  pleasant  application  of  a  grave  verse, 
quoted  cat  of  Ennias,  by  Cicero,  dt  Qfie.  i.  S4,  where  that 
poet,  speaking  of  Fabius  Mazimos,  says  that,  while  he  was 
utiiiR  fbr  the  public  good,  he  was  indinrent  to  every  thing 
UMt  was  said  at  Rome  to  run  down  his  eondact. 

•  Cicero,  dtSni«e<.e.  «. 


« Horace.  Od.  iv.  IS.  37. 

•  Cicero,  mt  Mmrs,  c  18. 

•  Ovid,  (h  Pant0.  i.  5,  la 
»  Id.  TVirt.  ill.  11,  K. 

•  Pseudo^Jallas,  i.  195. 

•  Horace,  Epod.  ziii.  7. 
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tetrica  sunt  amananda  jocularihuM,^  '*Sour 
things  are  to  be  sweetened  with  those  that  are 
pleasant.**  I  love  a  py  and  social  wisdom, 
and  fly  from  all  austerity  and  sourness  of  man- 
ners, all  grumness  and  formality  of  countenance 
bein^r  suspected  by  me, 

l^liteiDqae  vultui  tetrid  arrogaatiun ; 
**  The  arrofaat  aflbeution  of  a  lUrctaed.  diMua  Urn  ;** 

Et  liabet  triitis  qaoque  Citrte  ciaffd<M.t 
^  A  nuen  anatera  oA  ^ils  a  Ticioiui  heart." 

I  entirely  believe  Plato,  who  says  that  easy 
or  difficult  humours  are  a  ffreat  prejudice  to  the 
ffood  or  bad  disposition  of  the  soul.  Socrates 
had  a  constant  countenance,  but  withal  serene 
and  smiling;  not  sourly  constant,  like  the  elder 
Crassus^  whom  no  man  ever  saw  to  laugh. 
Virtue  is  a  pleasant  and  gay  quality. 

I  know  very  well  that  few  will  quarrel  with 
•I  »  ,  ,  the  liberty  of  my  writings,  who 
opinion  of  ^"^^  not  more  to  quarrel  with  in 
thoee  who  ihaU  the  license  of  their  own  thoughts : 
^rofto  I  conform  myself  well  enough  to 
writinse.  their  inclinations,  but  I  onfend 

their  ey e&  *Tis  a  pretty  humour 
to  strain  at  the  writings  of  Plato,  and  glide 
gently  over  his  pretended  negotiations  with 
Phedo,  Dion,  Aster,  and  Archeanassa!  Non 
pudeat  dicere  quod  non  pudeat  senftre.  **  Let 
us  not  be  ashamed  to  speak  what  we  are  not 
ashamed  to  think.**  I  hate  a  froward  and 
moping  spirit,  that  slips  over  all  the  pleasures 
of  life,  and  seizes  and  feeds  upon  misfortunes ; 
like  flies,  that  cannot  stick  to  a  sleek  and 
polished  body,  but  fix  and  repose  themselves 
upon  craggy  and  roaeh  places ;  and  like  cup- 
ping-glasses, that  only  suck  and  attract  the 
worst  blood. 

As  to  the  rest,  I  have  enjoined  myself  to  dare 
to  say  all  that  I  dare  to  do ;  and 
be  tak^'^on  ®^®°  thouffhts  that  are  not  to  be 
all  thathe  dane  published  displease  me ;  the  worst 
to  do.  of  my  actions  and  qualities  do  not 

appear  to  me  so  foul,  as  I  find  it 
fiml  and  base  not  to  dare  to  own  them.  Every 
one  is  wary  and  discreet  in  confession,  but  men 
ou^ht  to  be  80  in  action :  boldness  in  doing  ill 
is  m  some  sort  modified  and  restrained  by  bold- 
ness in  confessing  it:  whoever  would  obli^ 
himself  to  tell  all,  would  oblige  himself  to  do 
nothing  that  he  must  be  forced  to  conceaL  I 
wish  that  this  excessive  license  of  mine  may 
draw  men  to  freedom,  above  these  timorous  and 
mincing  pretended  virtues,  sprung  fVom  our 
imperfections ;  and  that,  at  the  expense  of  my 
immoderation,  I  may  reduce  them  to  reason. 
A  man  must  see  and  study  his  vice  to  correct  it; 


>  Sidoniua  Apollinar,  I>.  i.  0. 

>  Martial,  Tii.  SB.  It  i»  not  known  whence  Montaigne 
borrowed  the  preceding  line. 

*  Seneca,  Ep.  63. 

*  Here  Montaigne  makes  Thales  lay  the  rerv  contrary 
to  what  he  really  said ;  and  this,  by  mistaking  the  aehse  of 
DIogenee  Laertiiia,  the  author  whom  he  must  Iwve  con* 
suited  fl>r  the  answer : ''  A  man,'*  said  Diogenes,  •*  wlw  had 


they  who  conceal  it  from  others  commcmly  con- 
ceal it  from  themselves,  and  do  not  think  it 
covered  enough,  if  they  themselves  see  it;  they 
hide-and  disguise  it  from  their  own  conscience: 
Q^are  vitin  sua  netno  amJUitur  J  Quia  etiam  f 
nunc  in  iUis  eU ;  aomnium  narrart  vigilantis) 
est*  "Why  does  no  man  confess  his  vices  1^ 
Because  he  is  yet  in  them ;  *tis  for  a  waking 
man  to  tell  bis  dream."  The  diseases  of  the  I 
body  explain  themselves  in  increasing;  we  find 
that  to  be  the  gout  which  we  called  a  rheum  or 
a  strain :  the  diseases  of  the  soul,  the  greater 
they  are,  keep  themselves  the  more  obscure; 
the  most  sick  are  the  least  sensible  of  them; 
for  these  reasons  they  must  often  be  dngged 
into  light  by  an  unrelenting  and  pitiless  hand ; 
they  must  be  opened  and  torn  from  the  caverns 
and  secret  recesses  of  the  heart  As  in  doin^ 
well,  so  in  doing  ill,  the  mere  confession  is 
sometimes  satisfiiction.  Is  there  any  deformity 
in  doing  amiss,  that  can  excuse  us  from  con- 
fessing ourselves  1  It  is  so  great  a  pain  to  me 
to  dissemble,  that  I  evade  the  trust  (^  another*9 
secrets,  wanting  the  heart  to  disavow  my  know- 
ledge :  I  can  conceal  it,  but  deny  it  I  cannot, 
without  the  greatest  trouble  and  violence  to 
myself  imaginable :  to  be  very  secret,  a  man 
must  be  so  by  nature,  not  by  obligation.  Tis 
little  worth  in  the  service  of  a  prince  to  be 
secret,  if  a  man  be  not  a  liar  to  boot  If  he 
who  asked  Thales,  the  Milesian,  whether  be 
ought  solemnly  to  deny  that  he  had  committed 
uncleanneas,  had  applied  himself  to  me,  I  should 
have  told  him  that  he  ought  not  to  do  it ;  fbr  I 
look  upon  lying  to  be  a  greater  crime  than  the 
other.  Thales  advised  him  quite  contrary,^ 
bidding  him  swear  to  secure  himself  the  greater 
fault  by  the  less :  nevertheless  this  counsel  was 
not  so  much  an  election  as  a  multiplication  of 
vice.  Uoon  which,  let  me  say  this  by  the  by, 
that  we  aeal  sincerely  and  well  with  a  man  of 
conscience,  when  we  propose  to  him  some  diffi- 
culty in  counterpoise  of  a  vice :  but  when  we 
shut  him  up  betwixt  two  vic^  he  is  put  to  a 
hard  choice,  as  Origen  was,  either  to  idolatrize 
or  to  suffer  himself  to  be  carnally  abased  by  a 
great  iSUiiopian  ^ve  that  was  brought  to  him ; 
he  submitted  to  the  first  condition,  as  it  is  said. 
And  jei  tastes  di&r;  witness  those  women  of 
our  times  who,  according  to  their  error,  protest 
they  had  raUier  burden  their  consciences  with 
ten  men  than  one  mass. 

If  it  be  indiscretion  so  to  publish  one's  errors, 
yet  there  is  no  great  danger  of  its  passing  into 
example  and  custom;  for  Aristo  said,*  that 
the  winds  which  men  feared  most  were  those 
that  laid  them  open.    We  must  tuck  up  this 


committed  adultery,  having  asked  Thales  whether  he  might 
not  deny  it  upon  oath  1  Thales  made  answer,  *  But  ie  not 
perjury  even  a  worse  crime  than  adultery  r**  See  Dio- 
genee*  I4f§  qf  Tkmlu.  Perhaps  Montaigne  was  deeei\>d 
by  some  edition  of  this  author,  where  the  noip  of  inieno- 
gation  was  omitted  after  the  last  word,  which.  inde«>d.  i« 
au  omission  that  I  find  in  Henry  IVetatein*8  edition,  \  '  ' 
excepting  that,  is  very  correct 
•  Plutarch,  •»  (^rierifg. 
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rkiicoloos  rag  that  hides  our  mannerB ;  people 
send  their  conscieDces  to  the  atewe,  but  aeep  a 
starched  countenance.  Even  traitors  aqd  as- 
sassins espouse  the  laws  of  ceremony,  and  there 
fix  their  dut^ ;  so  that  neither  can  justice  com- 
plain of  inciyilitjr,  nor  malice  of  udiscretion. 
Tis  pitv  but  an  ill  man  should  be  likewise  a 
Ibo),  and  that  decency  should  palliate  his  vice: 
this  rough-casting  is  only  for  sound  and  ^food 
walls,  that  deserve  to  be  preserved  and  whited. 
TV)  meet  the  Huguenots,  who  condemn  our 

auricular  and  private  confession, 
^y  MJJ-  I  confess  myself  in  public,  reli- 
temnftiMdiii  fpoasiiy  and  purely:  St  Augus- 
pttbiic  tin,    Origen,   and   Hippocrates, 

have  published  the  errors  of  their 
opinions;  and  I  moreover  of  my  manners.  I 
am  greedy  of  making  myself  known;  and  I 
care  not  to  how  manv,  provided  it  be  truly; 
or,  rather,  1  hanger  n>r  nothing ;  but  I  mor* 
tally  hate  to  be  mistaken  by  those  who  happen 
to  come  across  my  name.  He  that  does  all 
things  for  honour  and  ^lory,  what  can  he  think 
to  gain  by  showing  himself  to  the  world  in  a 


Btiask«  and  by  concealing  his  true  beinff  from 
the  people?  Commend  a  hunchback  for  his 
fine  shape,  he  has  a  right  to  take  it  for  an 
afi&ont:  if  you  are  a  coward,  and  that  men 
commend  vou  for  your  valour,  is  it  of  you  that 
they  speak?  They  take  you  for  another.  A 
footman  behind  a  coach  might  as  well  glorifV 
himself  in  the  compliments  and  congees  whico 
are  made,  as  if  he  were  master  of  the  company, 
when  he  is  one  of  the  most  inferior  of  the  train. 
Archelaus,  King  of  Macedon,  walking  along 
the  street,  somebody  threw  water  on  his  head ; 
which  they  who  were  with  him  said  he  ought 
to  punish:  "Aye,  but,"  said  he,  "whoever  it 
was,  he  did  not  throw  the  water  upon  me,  but 
upon  him  whom  he  took  me  to  be.*"  >  Socrates 
being  told  that  people  spoke  ill  of  him :  "  Not 
at  all,'*  said  he,  "there  is  nothing  in  me  of 
what  they  say."«  For  my  part,  if  any  one 
should  commend  me  for  a  good  pik>t,  for  being 
very  modest  or  very  chaste,  I  should  owe  him 
no  thanks;  and,  by  the  sane  rule,  whoever 
should  call  me  traitor,  robber,  or  drunkard,  I 
should  be  as  little  concerned.  They  who  do 
not  rightly  know  themselves,  may  feed  and  feast 
upon  &]se  approbations;  not  I,  who  see  my- 
self, and  examine  myself  even  to  my  very 
bowels,  and  who  very  well  know  what  is  my 
due.  I  am  content  to  be  less  commended,  pro- 
vided I  am  better  known.  I  may  be  reputed 
a  wise  man  in  such  a  sort  of  wisdom,  as  I  take 
to  be  folly.  I  am  vexed  that  my  E$$atf9  only 
serve  the  ladies  for  a  common  moveable,  a  book 
to  lie  in  the  parlour  window ;  this  chapter  shall 
prefer  me  to  the  closet:  I  love  to  traffic  with 
them  a  little  in  private ;  public  conversation  ii 
without  fiivour  and  without  savour.    In  fkre- 


*  Laertiiit,  <•  vifi. 

•  Sec  Ciesro.  Jl>i«t.  Am.  iz.  & 


wells  we  above  ordinary  heat  our  afiectkms 
towards  the  things  we  take  leave  of;  I  take 
my  last  leave  of  the  pleasures  of  this  world  ; 
these  are  our  last  embraces. 

But  to  come  to  my  subject  What  has 
rendered  the  act  of  generation,  an  act  so  natural, 
BO  necessary,  and  so  just,  a  thing  not  to  be 
spoken  of  without  blusbinff,  and  to  be  excluded 
from  all  serious  and  regular  discourses?  We  * 
boldly  pronounce  kill,  rob,  betray,'  but  the 
other  we  dare  only  to  mutter  betwixt  the  teeth. 
Is  it  to  say,  that*  the  less  we  say  in  words,  we 
may  pay  it  so  much  the  more  with  thinking? 
FV>r  It  IS  certain  that  the  words  least  in  use, 
most  seldom  writ,  and  best  kept  in,  are  the 
best  and  most  generallv  known;  no  age,  no 
manners  are  ignorant  of  them,  any  more  thaif 
of  the  word  bread.  They  imprint  themsel  ves  in 
every  one,  without  being  expressed,  without 
voice,  and  without  figure;  and  the  sex  that 
most  practises  it  is  nrand  to  sav  least  of  it 
'Tis  an  act  that  we  have  placed  in  the  free- 
franchise  of  silence,  whence  to  take  it  is  a 
crime,  even  though  it  be  to  accuse  and  judge 
it;  neither  dare  we  reprehend  it,  but  in  per»- 
phrasis  and  circuity.  A  great  fovour  to  a 
criminal,  to  be  so  execrable  that  justice  itself 
thinks  it  unjust  to  touch  and  see  him !  free  and 
safe  by  the  benefit  of  the  severity  of  his  con- 
demnation. Is  it  not  here  as  with  books,  that 
sell  better  and  become  more  public,  by  being 
suppressed?^  For  my  part,  I  will  take  Aristotle 
at  his  word,  who  says  that  "bashfulness  is  an 
ornament  to  youth,  but  a  reproach  to  old  age." 
These  verses  are  preached  in  the  ancient  school, 
a  school  that  I  much  more  adhere  to  than  the 
modern ;  the  virtues  of  it  appear  to  me  to  be 
greater,  and  the  vices  less : 

They  err  m  wide  who  Venoa  moeh  Ibrbear, 
Ai  they  who  in  her  ritee  too  ft«qu«nt  are.* 

Tta,  dea,  tu  reniin  nataram  tola  fubemaa, 
Nee  sine  te  quidqoam  diaa  in  luminis  oraa 
Ezoritur,  neque  ait  Istum,  nee  amabile  qnidqiiaiB.* 

**  Thou  deity,  by  whom  all  nature'!  >way*d, 
Without  whoae  power  nothinf  can  eprlng  to  light. 
Or  beautiful,  or  lovely  to  the  aight.** 

I  know  not  who  could  set  Pallas  and  the 
Muses  at  variance  with  Venus,  ^„        ^  ^ 
and  make    them   cold    towards  SSSS^iI!: 
love ;  but  I  see  no  deities  so  well  great  ooa- 
met,  or  that  are  more  indebted  to  ySlS?^**'' 
one   another.    Whoever   would 
deprive  the  Muses  of  amorous  imaginations, 
would  rob  them  of  the  best  stufiT  they  have, 
and  of  the  noblest  matter  of  their  work :  and 
who  would  make  love  lose  the  communication 
and  service  of  poetry,  would  disarm  him  of  his 
best  weapons :  in  this  way  they  charge  the  god 
of  familiarity  and  good-will,  and  the  protecting 
goddesses  of  humanity  and  juntice,  with  the 


« EMn,  \y,  9. 
^Pluurch,  That 


•  Lucret.  i.  8S. 
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vice  of  ingratitude  and  unthankfiilDefls.  I  have 
not  been  so  long  cashiered  from  the  state  and 
service  of  this  god,  that  my  memory  is  not  still 
perfect  in  his  force  and  power ; 

AynoKO  ceteris  vestigia  flamnue ;  i 
"  Of  my  old  flame  there  yet  remain  aome  aparin  ;'* 

there  are  yet  some  remains  of  heat  and  emotion 
after  the  fever : 

Nee  mihi  dellciat  calor  hie,  hiemantibua  annis !  • 

"  I  have  some  beat  yet  in  my  winter  age  P' 

Withered  and  drooping  as  I  am,  I  feel  yet  some 
remains  of  that  past  ardour : 

dual  Talto  Egeo  per  ehe  Aquilone  o  Noto 
Ceesi,  che  tutto  prima  il  volee  et  ecoBse, 
Nnn  •*  acchota  eirii  pcro ;  ma  1'  raono  e  1'  moto, 
Ritien  deironde  anco  agitate  e  groese :  * 

'*  At  iCsean  aeae,  when  atorms  be  cahn*d  again. 

That  mird  tlieir  tumbling  waves  with  troublous  blast, 
Do  yet  of  tempests  past  some  show  retain. 
And  here  and  there  their  swelling  billows  cast ;" 

but,  for  what  I  understand  of  it,  the  force  and 
power  of  this  god  are  more  lively  and  animating 
in  the  picture  of  poetry  than  in  their  own 
essence, 

Et  versoa  digitos  habet :« 

"  For  there  is  charming  harmony  in  verse  :** 

it  has  I  know  not  what  kind  of  air  more 
amorous  than  love  itself;  Venus  is  not  so  beau- 
tiful naked,  alive,  and  panting,  as  she  is  here 
in  Virgil : 

Dixerat ;  et  niveia  bine  atone  bine  Diva  lacertis 
Cunctantem  amplezu  moUi  fbvet.    Ille  repente 
Accepit  Bolitam  flammam ;  noivsque  medullas 
Intravii  calor,  et  labefacta  per  ossa  cucurrit  : 
Non  secus  atque  l»Iim  tonitru  cum  rupta  coruaoo 
Ignca  rima  njicans  percurrit  lumine  nimboe. 

.  .  .  .  Ea  verba  loquutus, 
Optatnsdedit  amplezus;  plaridumque  petivit 
ConJugis  infusis  gremio  per  membra  soporem.* 

**  She  said,  and  round  him  threw  her  snow-white  arms. 
And  warmed  him,  waverinir.  in  a  sod  embrar«. 
Swift  he  takes  tire  and  through  his  marrow  came 
Accustom'd  beat,  tbe  wonted  amorous  flame : 
So  amidst  thunder  lanced  along  the  sky ; 
A  stream  of  fire  runs  glittering  through  the  skv. 
♦  ♦♦••' 

This  having  said. 
After  the  wish*d  embrace,  lie  sank  to  rest, 
tSofUy  reclined  on  his  fair  consort's  breast.** 

All  that  I  find  fault  with  in  considering  it 

The  tiansports  '^J^^  ^^  ^  reprinted  her  a 
of  love  banished  little  too  passionate  for  a  married 
ftnm  marriage:  Venus;  in  this  discreet  kind  of 
*    ^  y-  coupling,    the   appetite    is    not 

usually  so  wanton,  but  more  grave  and  dull. 
Love  hates  that  people  should  hold  of  any  but 
himself,  and  goes  but  faintly  to  work  in  fami- 
liarities derived  from  any  other  title,  as  mar- 
riage is.  Alliance  and  dowry  therein  weigh, 
ana  with  reason,  as  much  or  nK>re  than  grace 


1  JXneid,  iv.  23. 

*  ft  is  not  known  whence  Montaigne  borrowed  this  line : 
probably  fl'nm  some  modem  author. 
»  Tasso,  La  Ocmflc.  jcii,  st.  63. 


and  beauty.  Men  do  not  marry  for  themselves* 
though  they  say  so;  they  marry  as  much  or 
more  for  their  posterity,  for  their  family;  the 
use  and  interest  of  marriage  touches  our  race 
much  more  than  us ;  and  therefore  it  is  that  I 
like  that  custom  to  have  matches  carried  on  by 
a  third  hand,  rather  than  a  man*s  own,  and  by 
another  man's  liking  than  that  of  tbe  party 
himself:  but  how  much  is  all  this  opp(»ite  to 
the  ties  of  love  7  And  also  it  is  a  kind  of 
incest  to  employ,  in  this  venerable  and  sacred 
alliance,  the  heat  and  extravagance  of  amoroud 
license,  as  I  think  I  have  said  elsewhere.'  A 
man,  says  Aristotle,  must  approach  his  wife 
with  prudence  and  gravity,  lest,  in  tickling  her 
up  too  lasciviously,  extreme  pleasure  make 
her  exceed  the  bounds  of  reason.  What  he  says 
upon  the  accoimt  of  conscience,  the  physicians 
say  upon  the  account  of  health:  "That  a 
pleasure  excessively  hot,  voluptuous,  and  fre- 
quent, deteriorates  the  seed  and  hinders  con- 
ception;" and  'tis  said,  elsewhere,  "that  to  a 
languishing  congression,  as  that  naturally  is, 
to  supply  it  with  a  due  and  fruitful  heat,  a 
man  must  do  it  but  seldom,  and  by  marked 
intermissions  ;*' 

Uuo  rapiat  sitiens  Venerem,  interiuaque  recondaL^ 

I  see  no  marriaj^es  where  the  conjugal  imder^ 
standing  sooner  rails,  than  those  contracted  upon 
the  account  of  beauty  and  amorous  desires: 
there  should  be  more  solid  and  lasting  fbunda^ 
tions,  and  they  should  pfoceed  with  greater 
circumspection;  this  furious  ardour  ib  worth 
nothing. 

They  who  think  they  honour  marriage  by 
joining  love  to  it,  do,  methinks,  like  those  who, 
to  fiivour  virtue,  hold  that  nobilitv  is  nothing 
else  but  virtue.  They  are,  indeed,  things  that 
have  some  relation  to  one  another,  but  there  is 
a  great  deal  of  difference ;  vre  should  not  so 
mix  their  names  and  titles;  *tis  a  wrong  to 
them  both  so  to  confound  them.  Nobility  is  a 
brave  quality,  and  with  good  reason  introduced ; 
but,  forasmuch  as  *tis  a  quality  depending  upon 
others,  and  may  happen  in  a  vicious  person,  'tis 
to  be  estimated  infinitely  below  virtue:  'tis  a 
virtue,  if  it  be  one,  that  is  artificial  and  appa- 
rent; depending  upon  time  and  fortune;  various 
in  form,  according  to  various  countries ;  living, 
and  mortal;  without  birth,  sjb  the  river  Nile; 
genealogical  and  common;  drawn  by  conse- 
quence, and  a  venr  weak  one.  Knowledge, 
strength,  goodness,  beauty,  riches,  and  all  other 
qualities,  fall  into  communication  sind  commerce; 
btit  ^hia  is  consummated  in  itself^  and  of  no  use 
to  the  service  of  others.  There  wa^  proposed 
to  one  of  our  kings  the  choice  of  two  concur- 
rents, who  both  pretended  to  the  same  com- 
mand, of  which  one  was  a  gentleman,  the  other 
was  not;  he  ordered  that,  without  respect  to 


*  Jnvennl,  vi.  198. 

»  JEneid,  viii.  387,  388. 

•  Book  i.  c  «». 


'  Virgil,  Georgic.  iii.  137.    (^  r\f^n]o 
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qaality,  they  sbonld  choose  him  who  had  the 
most  merit;  bat  where  the  worth  of  the  com- 
petitors should  appear  to  be  entirely  equal,  they 
should  have  respect  to  birth:  this  was  exactly 
to  give  it  its  due  rank.  A  young  man,  un- 
known, coming  to  Antigonus  to  make  suit  for 
his  father's  command,  a  valiant  man,  lately 
dead:  "* Friend,"  said  he,  **in  such  preferments 
as  these,  I  have  not  so  much  regard  to  the 
nobility  of  my  soldiers,  as  to  their  strength  and 
courage."  >  And,  indeed,  it  ought  not  to  go  as 
it  did  with  the  officers  of  the  kings  of  Sparta, 
trumpeters,  fiddlers,  cooks,  the  children  of  whom 
always  succeeded  in  their  places,  how  ignorant 
soever,  and  were  preferred  before  the  most 
To  what  rank  ®*P®rienced  in  these  professions 
thd  nobility  are  They  of  Calicut  make  of  their 
promoted  in  nobles  a  class  above  human :  they 
Sfucut  "  "®  interdicted  marriage,  and  all 
but  warlike  employments;  they 
may  have  concubines  their  fill,  and  the  women  as 
many  lovers  as  they  please,  without  being  jealous 
of  one  another ;  but  *ti8  a  capital  and  irremissible 
crime  to  couple  with  a  person  of  meaner  condi- 
tion than  themselves ;  and  they  think  themselves 
polluted,  if  they  h&ve  but  touched  one  in  walk- 
ing along,  and  supposing  their  nobility  to  be 
marvellously  injured  and  interested  in  it,  kill 
such  as  only  approach  a  little  too  near  them ; 
insomuch  that  the  ignoble  are  obliged  to  cry 
out  8ft  they  go,  like  the  gondoleersof  Venice, 
At  the  turning  of  streets,  for  fear  of  jostling; 
and  the  nobles  command  them  to  step  aside  to 
what  part  they  please:  by  which  means  the 
one  avoid  what  they  repute  a  perpetual  igno- 
miny, and  the  other  a  certain  death.  No  time, 
no  fiivour  of  the  prince,  no  office,  or  virtue,  or 
riches,  can  ever  prevail  to  make  a  plebeian 
become  noble:  to  which  this  custom  is  assisting, 
that  marriages  arc  interdicted  betwixt  several 
trades:  the  daughter  of  a  shoemaker  cannot 
mury  a  carpenter ;  and  the  parents  are  obliged 
to  train  up  their  children  precisely  in  their  own 
callings,  and  not  put  them  to  any  other  trade; 
by  which  means  the  distinction  and  continua- 
tion of  their  fortune  is  maintained. 

A  good  marriage,*  if  it  be  really  so,  rejects 
the  company  and  conditions  of  love,  and  tries 
to  represent  those  of  friendship.  'Tis  a  sweet 
socieff  of  life,  fiiU  of  constancy,  trust,  and  an 
infinite  number  of  useful  and  solid  offices  and 
mutual  obligations ;  of  which  any  woman  that 
has  a  right  taste, 

Optato  qaam  Juoxit  Innjae  tcda«t 
»•  The  wife  of  him  she  loves,'* 

would  be  loth  to  serve  her  husband  in  quality 
of  a  mistress.  If  she  be  lodged  in  his  aflection 
as  a  wife,  she^s  more  honourably  and  securely 


a  Plotuch.  On  JiklM  SMsM. 


>  Cbanron  (£f  Is  9ag—»),  I 
has  laifelT  amiled  himself  of 
has  Uaroofhoot  Ms  worli. 


'M««),  la  bis  £t«ay  m  MnrtUg*^ 
^"  "'  " * M,  imlaedTiie 


» CataUuf ,  4»  Oma  Btrn.  Chm.  Iziv.  79. 


placed.  Though  he  play  the  lover  with  another, 
as  eager  and  warm  as  you  please,  let  any  one 
but  then  ask  him,  "  on  which  he  had  rather  a 
disgrace  should  iall,  his  wife  or  his  mistress? 
which  of  their  misfortunes  would  most  afflict 
him  ?  and  to  which  of  them  he  wishes  the  most 
grandeur  1"  the  answer  to  these  questions  there 
can  be  no  doubt  about  in  a  sound  marriage. 

And  that  so  few  are  observed  to  be  happy,  is 
a  token  of  its  price  and  value.  If 
well  formed,  and  rightly  taken,  A  good  mar- 
'tis  the  best  of  all  human  societies.  "^^1^^ 
We  cannot  live  without  it,  and  homansoeietj 
yet  we  do  nothing  but  degrade  it 
It  happens  as  with  cages:  the  birds  without 
despair  to  get  in,  and  those  within  despair  of 
getting  out    Socrates  being  asked*  whether  it 
was  more  advisable  to  uke  a  wife  or  not? 
**  Let  a  man  take  which  course  he  will,"  said 
he,  **  he  will  be  sure  to  repent"    Tis  a  con- 
tract  to  which   the   common   saying.  Homo 
homini    deus,    or   lupm:*    **Man    to    man 
is  either  a  god  or  a  wolf,"  may  very  fitly 
be  applied:  there  must  be  a  concurrence  of 
many  qualities  to  the  erecting  it    It  is  found 
now  aAlays,  more  convenient  for  ordinary  and 
plebeian  souls,  where  delights,  curiosity,  and 
idleness,   do   not  so   much   disturb   it;    bat 
unruly  humours,  such  as  mine,  that  hate  all 
sorts  of  obligation  and  restraint,  are  not  proper 
for  it: 

£t  mihi  dulee  mafis  resoluto  vivere  ooUo.* 
**  For  liberty  is  fki  more  sweet  to  me.** 

Might  I  have* had  my  own  will,  I  would 
not  have  married  Wisdom  herself, 
if  she  would  have  had  me :  but  J'^  ^**^iri«i 
'tis  to  much  purpose  to  evade  it,  thoSh  ufdls?^' 
the  common  custom  and  nse  of  iwsedforit 
life  will  have  it  so;  the  most  of 
my  actions  are  guided  by  example,  not  choice. 
And  yet  I  did  not  go  to  it  of  my  own  voluntary 
motion,  I  was  led  and  drawn  to  it  by  extrinsic 
occasions:  for  not  only  things  that  are  incom* 
modious  in  themselves,  but  also  none  so  ugly, 
vicious,  and  to  be  avoided  are  there,  that  may 
not  be  rendered  acceptable  by  some  condition  or 
accident ;  so  unsteady  and  vam  is  all  huuan  reso- 
lution. And  I  was  pereuaded  to  it  when  worse 
prepared  and  more  backward  than  I  am  at 
present,  that  I  have  tried  what  it  i&  And  as 
great  a  libertine  as  I  am  taken  to  be,  I  have  in 
truth  more  strictly  observed  the  laws  of  mar- 
riage than  I  either  promised  or  expected.  Tis 
vain  to  kick  when  a  man  has  once  put  on  his 
fotters.  A  man  must  prudently  manage  his 
liberty;  but  having  once  submitted  to  obliga« 
tk>n,  he  must  confine  himself  within  the  laws  of 
common  duty,  at  least  do  what  he  can  towards 


*  Laertiiia,  in  Hti. 

•  The  first  sentence,  HnukomM  dtfu,  is  ftom  the  poet 
Oecilius,  tpnd  STmmach.  Mfitt.  z.  104.  The  other,  Um 
hnmti  Ivmu,  is  in  Planttii,  Ariu.  11.  iv.  86. 

•*i»«s«^,  GaUus,  i.  61. 
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it  They  who  engage  in  thia  con- 
M«Ti«««  ought  tract,  and  carry  themaelves  in  it 
(h>ni  hatreT  ^^^^  hatred  and  contempt,  do  an 
and  contempt,     unjost  and  inconvenient  thing ; 

and  the  fine  rale  that  I  hear  pass 
ftoni  hand  to  hand  amongst  the  women,  aa  a 
tfftcred  oracle : 

**  Benre  ttay  husband  like  a  waiter. 
But  fuard  Uiyaelf  as  from  a  traitor  :*' 

which  ia  to  say:  **Compoft  thyself  towards 
him  with  a  dissembled,  inimical,  and  distrustful 
reverence,  and  respect,"  a  watchword  of  war 
and  suspicion,  is  equally  injurious  and  hard.  I 
am  too  mild  (or  such  rugged  designs:  to  say 
the  truth,  I  am  not  arrived  to  that  perfection  of 
cunning  and  gallantry  of  wit,  to  confound  reason 
with  justise,  and  to  laugh  at  all  rule  and  order 
that  does  not  please  my  palate ;  because  I  hate 
superstition,  I  do  not  presently  run  into  irre- 
ligkm.  If  a  man  does  not  always  perform  his 
duty,  he  ought  at  least  to  love  and  acknow- 
ledge  it;  'tis  treachery  to  mflrry  without  espout- 
ing.    Let  us  go  on. 

Our  poet  represents  a  marriage  happy  in 
food  undentanaing,  wherein  nevertheless  there 
IS  not  much  loyalty.  Does  he  mean  that  it  is 
not  impossible  to  give  the  reins  to  passion,  and 
yield  to  the  importunities  of  love,  and  yet  re- 
serve some  dut^  towards  marriage ;  and  that  it 
may  be  hurt  without  being  totally  broken  1  A 
serving-man  may  ride  in  his  master's  saddle, 
whom  nevertheless  he  does  not  hate.  Beauty, 
opportunity,  and  destiny,  (for  destiny  has  also 
a  hand  in  it, 

Fatnm  est  in  partiboa  illig 
Quae  sinus  abseondit :  nam,  si  tibi  sideva  ceasent, 
Nil  Ihciet  long i  mensuia  incognita  nervL* 


•«  Fate  with  Itall  power  presides 
B*en  o'er  those  parts  which  modest  nature 
And  little,  if  her  genial  influence  Ail, 
Will  vigour  stead,  or  boundless  hopes  avail,'*) 

have  debauched  her  to  a  stranger;  though  not 
■0  wholly,  peradventuro,  but  that  she  may  have 
mate  remains  of  kindness  for  her  husband. 
The^  are  two  desi^ruB,  that  have  several  paths 
leadmg  to  them,  without  being  confounded  with 
one  another;  a  woman  may  yield  to  such  a 
floan  as  she  would  by  no  means  have  married, 
not  only  by  reason  of  the  condition  of  his  fbr- 
tnne,  but  by  that  of  his  person.  Few  men 
have  made  a  wife  of  a  mistress,  that  have  not 
repented  it;  and  even  in  the  other  world,  what 
•n  unhappy  life  did  Jupiter  lead  with  his,  whom 
he  had  first  enrioyed  as  a  mistress !  'Tis,  as  the 
proverb  is,  *<To  befoul  a  basket,  and  then  to 
put  it  upon  one's  head."  I  have  in  my  time 
Been  love  shamefully  and  dishonestly  cored^  in 
a  good  &mily  by  marriage ;  the  o(nsiderations 
ue  altogether  difihrent  'Tis  to  sav  we  love 
at  once   two  things  contraiy  in  themselves, 


^  Invenal,  Ix.  St. 

•  ^ian,  rar.  BUL  xii.  ». 

•nrMias.    Ovld.JlfttoskiiL3 


without  anv  disturbance,  bocrates  said  that , 
the  city  of  Athens  pleased  as  ladies  do  that 
men  court  for  love ;  every  one  was  delighted 
to  come  thither  to  take  a  turn,  and  nass 
away  his  time ;  but  no  one  liked  it  so  well  as 
to  espouse  it,  that  is,  to  inhabit  there  and  to 
make  it  his  constant  residence.  I  have  been 
vexed  to  see  husbands  hate  their  wives,  only 
because  they  do  them  wrong.  We  should  not 
at  anv  rate,  methinks,  love  them  the  leas  for 
our  nults;  they  should,  at  least  upon  the 
account  of  repentance  and  compasmoo,  be 
dearer  to  us. 

They  are  di^rent  ends,  and  yet,  says  he,  in 
some  sort  compatible.    Marriage 
has  utility,  justice,  honour,  and  StStwurtLi 
constancy  for  its  share;  a  dull,  and  tore. 
but  more  universal  pleasure.  Love 
founds  itself  wholly  upon  pleasure,  and  indeed 
has  it  more  full,  lively,  and  stinging ;  a  plea- 
sure inflamed  by  difficulty;  there  must  be  in  it 
sting  and  ardour:  'tis  no  more  love,  if  without 
darts  and  fire.    The  bounty  of  ladies  is  too  pro- 
fuse in  marriage,  and  dulls  the  point  of  afiection 
and  desire;  to  evade  which  inconvenience  do 
but  observe  what  pains  Lycurgus  and  Plato 
take  in  their  laws. 

Women  are  not  to  blame  at  all  when  they 
refuse  the  rules  of  life  that  are 
introduced  into  the  world;  for-  Lawiimpowd 
asmuch  as  the  men  made  them  uponthewo- 
without  their  consent    There  is  men,  befbre  the 
naturally  dispute  and  quarrelling  {JSTcSILi 
betwixt  them  and  us;  and  the  to  them, 
strictest  friendship  we  have  with 
them  is  yet  mixed  with  tumult  and  tempest 
In  the  opinion  of  our  author,  we  deal  incon- 
siderately with  them  in  this:  after  we  have 
discovered  that  they  are  without  eoroparisMi 
more  able  and  ardent  in  the  eflects  of  love  than 
we,  and  that  the  old  priest  has  testified  as 
much,  who  had  been  one  while  a  man  aed 
then  a  woman, 

Venus  hnie  arat  utraqne  bou;> 

•«POr  he  the  pleasure  of  each  sex  had  triodr 


and,  moreover,  that  we  have  learnt  from  their 
own  mouths  the  proof  that  in  different  ages  was 
made  by  an  emperor  and  impress  of  Rome, 
both  famous  for  ability  in  that  afibir:  for  he*, 
in  one  night  deflowered  ten  Sarmatian  virgins 
that  were  his  captives;  but  she'  had  five-and- 
twenty  bouts  in  one  night,  changing  her  fban 
according  to  her  need  and  liking, 

Adhue  ardens  rigids  tentigine  vulvs, 
Et  lassau  viris,  nondtim  satiata,  noesait  :• 

«•  Btill  raging  with  the  Ibvar  of  deaire. 
Her  veins  all  turgid,  and  her  blood  all  Are, 

Bxhanatad.  but  I '  '" 

Her  I 


^Prtmbu,    Flav.  Vopiseua,  ta  vieA. 

•  JAwaliaa,  wifb  of  the  Emperor  Claudia^ 

•Juva&al,vi.lfl& 
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aod  tint,  upon  the  dispute  which  happened  in 
CataloDia,  wherein  a  wile  complaining  of  her 
hoBband's  too  iTe(iiient  addressee  to  her,  not  so 
much,  ss  I  conceive,  that  she  was  incommoded 
bf  it  (for  I  believe  no  miracles  out  of  religion), 
fts  under  this  pretence  to  curtail  and  curb  in 
this,  which  is  the  fundamental  act  of  marriage, 
the  authority  of  husbands  over  their  wives,  and 
to  show  that  their  frowardness  and  malignity 
flo  beyond  the  nuptial  bed,  and  spurn  under 
K»t  even  the  graces  and  sweets  of  Venus ;  the 
hoBband,  a  man  really  brutish  and  unnatural, 
replied,  that  even  on  fasting  days  he  could  not 
sanist  with  less  than  ten  courses.*  Whereupon 
came  oat  that  notable  sentence  of  the  Queen  of 
Arragoo,  hy  which,  after  mature  deliberation 
of  her  council,  this  good  ^ueen,  to  give  a  rale 
and  example  to  all  succeedmg  a^  of  the  mo- 
deration required  in  a  just  marriage,  set  down 
six  times  a  day  as  a  legitimate  and  necessary 
stint;  surrenciering  ana  quitting  a  great  deal 
of  the  needs  and  desires  of  her  sex,  that  she 
mi^^t,  she  said,  establish  an  easv,  and  conse- 
quently a  permanent  and  immutable,  method :  > 
whereupon  docton  cry  out,  ''  What  the  devil 
must  the  female  appetite  and  ooncupisoence  be, 
when  their  reason,  their  reformation,  and  vir- 
tue, is  fixed  at  such  a  rateT  considering  the 
diverse  judgment  of  our  appetites ;  for  Solon, 
patron  of  the  law  schools,  taxes  us  but  at  three 
iNNits  a  month,*  that  men  may  not  &il  in  point 
of  oooiugal  frequentation.  After  having,  I 
Bay,  believed  and  preached  all  this,*  we  go  and 
enjoin  diem  continency  for  their  particular 
share,  and  upon  the  extremest  penalties. 

There  is  no  passion  so  hard  to  contend  whh 
MengiTethem.  as  this,  which  we  wUl  have  them 
Kivea  akMMo  to  only  to  resist,  not  simplv  as  a  vice 
the  pu^oD  of  alone,  but  as  an  execrable  abomi- 
mi'forMdit,  oetbn,  worse  than  irreligion  or 
«t  the  SUM  '  parricide;  whilst  we,  at  the  same 
S;j;^"*  time,  give  way  to't  without  o^ 
f^nce  or  reproach.  Even  those 
women  amongst  us  who  have  tried  it,  have  suf- 
ficiently contened  what  difficultv,  or  rather 
impossibility,  they  have  found  therein,  even 
though  seeking  by  material  remedies  to  subdue, 
weaken,  and  oppose  the  body.  We,  on  the 
contrary,  would  have  them  in  foil  health, 
vigQroas,  in  good  keeping,  high  fed,  and  chas^ 
together;  that  is  to  say,  both  hot  and  cold; 
for  the  marriage  which  we  say  is  to  keep  them 
fioro  burning  is  but  a  small  refreshment  to 
them,  as  we  order  the  matter.  If  they  take 
Me  whose  vigorous  age  is  hot  and  boiling,  he 
^  be  proud  that  other  women  should  know  it : 


Bit  taad«in  pvdor ;  aot  eamut  In  Ja«; 
Mttltis  mentula  millibus  redempta, 
Non  est  hse  tua.  Baste ;  TeiMUdiBti ;« 


>  BoerioB  (Nicholas  BohierX  D$ei$imu»  in  Sntatu  Burd§. 
gUfuU  Mtcun.  Me  promulfotm:  DtU.  317,  pago  563,  edit 
of  Lyon*.  1579. 

»  Plutarch,  on  Ln: 

\  That  1PMMR  are  ««rs  Vjfifvr  Unt  Oaa  swii. 

«  Martial,  lii.  8a  10. 
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**  Bassus,  for  shame !  at  leof th  give  o*er, 
Or  I  to  Justice  must  my  cause  resign ; 
What  I  demand  is  jrours  no  more  : 
I  boQgiit  it,  and  assert  it  1  '      ' 


Polemon  the  philosopher  was  justly  sued  hy  his 
wife  for  sowing  in  a  barren  field  the  seed  that 
was  due  to  one  that  was  faithful.^  If,  on  the 
other  hand,  they  take  an  old,  decayed  fellow, 
they  are  in  a  worse  conditition  in  marriage  than 
either  maids  or  widows.  We  think  them  well 
provkied  for,  because  they  have  a  man  to  lie 
withal,  as  the  Romans  concluded  Clodia  Lasta, 
a  vestal,  violated,  because  Caligula  had  ap- 
proached her,  (hough  it  was  afiirmed  he  did  no 
more  than  approach  her  :*  hot,  on  the  contrary, 
we  hy  that  mcrease  their  necessity,  forasmuch 
as  the  touching  and  eompany  of  any  man  what- 
ever rouses  their  desires,  that  in  solitude  would 
be  more  quiet;  and,  to  the  end,  it  is  likely,  that 
they  might  render  their  chastity  more  merito- 
rious by  this  circumstance  and  consideratkni, 
Boleslaus  and  Kin^  his  wife.  King  and  Queen 
of  Poland,  vowed  it  by  mutual  consent,  being 
in  bed  together  on  their  very  wedding-day, 
and  kept  their  vow  in  spite  of  all  matrimonial 
conveniences  and  delights.^ 

We  train  them  np  from  their  infancy  to  the 
trafiSc  of  love;  their  grace,  their 
drees,  knowledge,  language,  and  The  whole  edu- 
whole  instruction  tend  that  way ;  ««on  of  wo. 
their  governesses  imprint  nothing  S!Ji{S^tm 
in  them  but  the  idea  of  love,  if  with  a  passion 
for  nothing  else  but  by  continu-  ^'  *°^' 
ally  representing  it  to  them,  to 
make  them  dismisted  with  it  My  daughter, 
the  only  child  I  have,  is  now  at  an  age  that 
forward  youn^  women  are  allowed  to  m  mar- 
ried at;  she  is  of  a  slow,  delicate  and  tender 
complexion,  and  has  'accordingly  been  brought 
up  by  her  mother  after  a  private  and  particular 
manner,  so  that  she  but  now  b^ins  to  be  weaned 
from  her  childish  simplicity.  She  was  one  day 
reading  before  roe  in  a  French  book,  where  she 
happened  to  meet  the  word  '^fouteau,"  the 
name  of  a  tree  very  well  known ;'  the  woman 
to  whose  conduct  she  is  committed,  stopped  her 
short  a  little  rudely,  and  made  her  skip  over 
that  dangerous  step.  I  let  her  alone,  not  to 
trouble  their  rules,  for  I  never  concern  myself 
in  that  sort  of  government;  the  feminine  polity 
has  a  mysterious  course,  we  must  leave  it  to 
them;  but,  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  the  commerce 
of  twenty  lacquies  could  not,  in  six  months' 
time,  have  so  imprinted  in  her  fancy  the  mean- 
ing, usage,  and  all  the  conseouence  of  the  sound 
of  those  smutty  svllables,  as  this  good  dd  woman 
did  hy  reprimand  and  interdiction. 

Motns  dooeri  gaudet  lonioos 
Mature  virgo,  et  frangitur  artubas 


•  Laertius,  in  otC^ 

<  And  accordingly  bnried  her  fttive.    Xit>hilen.  Uf9  ^ 

f  Cromer,  de  JUHt  PoL  vill. 

•  The  beech.    The  sound  of  the  woid  resembles  that  of 
an  obscene  term.  /      r\r\rili^ 
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Jam  Banc,  tt  ioeeatM  wnui 
De  teoero  meditator  lUf  ui 

**  With  pliant  limlw  the  ripen'd  maid 
Now  Joyt  to  learn  the  wanton  tread 
Of  dance  Ionic,  and  to  prove 
The  pleasures  of  forbidden  love.** 

Let  them  but  give  themselves  the  rein  a  littlCt 
]et  them  bat  enter  into  liberty  of  discoarse ;  we 
are  but  children  to  them  in  thia  science:  bear 
them  but  represent  our  pursuits  and  diacoursea; 
they  will  perfectly  make  you  onderatand  that 
we  bring  them  nothing  they  have  not  known 
before,  and  digested  without  our  help.  It  ia, 
perhaps,  aa  Plato  8a3rB,  that  they  have  formerly 
Deen  debauched  by  men.'  I  happened  one  day 
to  be  in  a  place  where  I  could  hear  aome  of 
their  talk  mhout  their  suspicion;  I  am  sorry 
that  I  cannot  repeat  it  **Bv  our  lady,"  said 
1,  **  it  is  time  for  us  to  go  atud^  the  phrases  of 
Amadis,  Boccaccio,  and  Aretm^  to  ne  able  to 
discourse  with  them:  we  employ  our  time  to 
much  purpose  indeed!  there  is  neither  word, 
example,  nor  step,  they  are  not  more  perfect  in 
than  our  books;  'tis  a  discipline  that  springs 
with  their  blood, 

Et  mentem  Venus  ipsa  dedit,* 
**  Venus  herself  has  made  them  what  they  are/* 

and  which  those  good  instructors,  nature, 
youth,  and  health,  are  continually  inspiring 
them  with ;  they  need  not  learn,  they  breed  it : 

Nee  tantum  nlveo  gavisa  est  nlla  columbo 
Coropar,  vel  si  quid  dicitur  improbius, 

Oscula  mordent!  sen^r  deoerpere  roHtro, 
Quantum  precipue  multivola  est  mulier.« 

*•  Not  more  deHchted  is  the  millt-wbite  dove, 
(Or  if  there  be  a  thing  more  prone  to  love,) 
Bull  to  be  billing  with  ner  mate,  than  is 
Woman,  with  every  man  she  meets  to  kiss.** 

So  that  if  the  natural  violence  of  their  desire 
were  not  a  little  restrained  by  fear  and  honour, 
which  have  been  wisely  contrived  for  them,  we 
should  be  all  shamed.  All  the  motions  in  the 
world  tend  to  this  conjunction;  'tis  a  matter 
infused  throughout;  'tis  a  centre  to  which  all 
things  tend.  We  yet  see  the  edicts  of  wise  old 
Rome,  made  for  Uie  service  of  love,  and  the 
precepts  of  Socrates  for  the  instruction  of 
courtezans: 

Nee  non  libelli  stoici  inter  sericoa 
Jacere  pulvilloe  amant:* 

)      ••  And  Stoical  books,  for  all  their  sravitj, 
^        Amongst  silk  cushions  love  to  lie :" 

Zeno,  fimongst  his  laws,  did  also  regulate  the 
divarications  and  motions  in  getting  a  maiden- 
head.   Of  what   sense  was   the  philosopher 


1  Horace,  Od  iii.  6.  SI.    The  text  has  jln^tar  arbutmt, 

•  Alluding  to  the  transmigration  of  souls. 

•  Virgil,  Gtvrgie.  iii.  967. 

«  Catullus,  Osrsi.  ixvi.  145. 

•  Horace,  Epod.  viii.  IS. 

•  or  getting  «  maidnUuad.    In  the  edition  of  158B,  this 


Strato*s  book,  ••Of  Carnal  CoDJnnctioQr'  And 
what  did  Theopbrastus  treat  oi;  in  those  he 
entitled,  the  one,  ''The  Lover,**  and  the  other 
*«0f  Lover  of  what  Aristippus,  in  bis,  **Of 
Ancient  Deli^^ts?"  what  do  the  so  long  and 
lively  descriptions  of  Plato  of  the  bolder  loves 
in  his  time  pretend  to!  and  the  book  called 
•♦The  Lover,"  of  Demetrius  Phalerins?  and 
••Clinias,  or  Enforced  Love,"  by  Heraclides 
Ponticus;  and  Anttsthenes*  '•Of  Getting  Child- 
ren, or  Of  Weddings;"  and  the  other,  •*Of 
the  Master,  or  the  I^verf '  and  that  of  Aristov 
••Of  Amorous  Exercises?"  what  thooe  of 
Cleanthes,  one  ••Of  Love,"  the  other,  ••  Of  the 
Art  of  Loving?"  The  amorous  dialogaes  of 
Sphcereus?  and  the  fiible  of  Jupiter  axM  Juno, 
of  Chrjrsijpoos,  impudent  beyond  .all  tderation? 
And  his  ntty  so  lascivious  epistles?  I  will  let 
alone  the  writings  of  the  philosophers  of  the 
Epicurean  sect,  protectress  of  pleasure.  FiAy 
deities  were,  in  time  past,  assigned  to  this  office  ;* 
and  there  has  been  a  nation  where, 
to  assuage  the  lust  of  those  that  Wborea  kept  in 
came  to  their  devotion,  they  had  !f"5Sr?h«Ie^** 
purposely  male  and  female  strum-  ^rhocum  to 
pets  in  their  temples  for  them  to  their  devotkm. 
tie  with;  and  it  was  an  act  of 
ceremony  to  use  them  before  they  went  to 
prayers :  ^  Nimirum  propter  contineniutm  ttuson- 
tinentia  necessaria  est;  incendium  ig^mbus 
extinguitur,  •*  Doubtless  incontinency  is  ne- 
cessary for  continency*s  sake;  a  conflagration 
is  extinguished  by  fire." 

In  the  greatest  part  of  the  world  that  member 
of  our  body  was  deified :  in  one  and  the  same 
province  some  flayed  oflT  the  skin  to  oflfer  and 
consecrate  a  piece,  others  o^red  and  conse- 
crated their  seed.  In  another,  the  ^oung  men 
publicly  cut  through  betwixt  the  skin  and  the 
flesh  of  that  part  in  several  places,  and  tlirust 
pieces  of  wood  into  the  apertures  as  loo^  and 
thick  as  they  would  receive,  and  of  those  pieces 
of  wood  afterwards  made  a  fire  for  an  offering 
to  their  gods;  and  were  esteemed  neither  very 
vigorous  nor  chaste,  if;  by  the  force  of  that 
intolerable  pain,  they  seemed  to  be  any  thinv 
dismayed.  In  other  countries  the  most  sacred 
magistrate  was  reverenced  and  acknowledged 
by  that  member ;  and  in  several  ceremonies  the 
effigy  of  it  was  carried  in  pomp^  in  honour  of 
several  divinities.  The  Egyptian  ladies,  in 
their  Bacchanalia,  each  earned  one  carved  of 
wood  about  their  necks,  exactly  made,  as  great 
and  heavy  as  each  was  able  to  bear;  be- 
sides one  which  the  statue  of  their  god  repre- 
sented, which  in  greauess  surpasmd  all  the 
rest  of  his  body."  The  married  women  near  to 
the  place  where  I  live,  make  of  their  kerchie£i 


sentence  immedlaiely  follows  that  which  is  now  some  lines 
before  ii.  respecting  Zeno. 

1  At  Babylon  (see  Herod,  i.  199.  Strabo.  zvi.  Ac),  and  at 
Heliopolis,  in  Phmnicia  (see  Eusebius,  £^«  ^  OtiuUntnu, 
iii.  58.  Val.  Max.  ii.  6, 15.  tec.) 

«  Herod,  ii.  48.  who,  however,  has  it,  AMocov  fc  ««X>d 
rsw  SXaanv  H^v  roS  mXXt  aiMiarsr,  •*  a  memher  which  is 
not  mu€k  Uss  than  the  rest  of  the  body.** 
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the  Ggare  of  one  upon  their  foreheads,  to  glo- 
rify themselves  in  the  enjoTment  they  have  of 
it;  and,  coming  to  be  widows,  they  throw  it 
behind,  and  cover  it  with  their  head-cloths. 
The  most  modest  matrons  of  Rome  thought  it 
an  honour  to  offer  flowers  and  garlands  to  the 
god  Priapos ;  and  they  made  the  virgins,  at  the 
time  of  their  espoosala,  sit  apon  his  shameful 
parts.^  I  know  not  whether  I  have  not  in  my 
time  seen  some  air  of  like  devotion.  What  was 
the  meaning  of  that  ridiculous  thing  our  fore- 
fathers wore  before  on  their  breeches,  and  that 
is  still  worn  by  the  Swiss  ?  To  what  end  do  we 
make  a  formal  show  of  our  implements  under 
CNir  gaskins,  and  often,  which  is  worse,  above 
their  natural  size,  by  cheating  and  imposture? 
I  have  half  a  mind  to  believe  that  this  sort  of 
vestment  was  invented  in  the  better  and  more 
conscientk>us  ages,  that  the  world  mi^ht  not  be 
deceived ;  and  &t  eveiy  one  should  give  public 
account  of  his  dimensions;  the  simfuer  nations 
wear  them  yet,  and  near  about  the  real  size. 
Id  those  days  the  tailor  took  its  measure,  as  is 
done  now  of  a  leg  or  a  foot  That  good  man 
who,  when  I  was  youn^,  gelt  so  many  noble 
and  antique  statues  in  his  great  citv  that  they 
mig;ht  not  corrupt  the  sight,  according  to  the 
advice  of  this  other  good  ancient : 

Flagitii  principium  eft,  nndare  inter  civec  corpora:* 

*•  *TSs  the  beginniDf  of  wiekedneaa  to  show  nnditiee  in 
public  :** 

should  have  called  to  mind  that,  as  in  the  mys- 
teries of  the  goddesses,  all  masculine  appearance 
was  excluded,  that  he  did  nothing  if  he  did  not 
geld  horses  and  asses,  and  finally  all  nature  too: 

Omne  adeo  genu*  in  terris,  bominumque.  feranimque, 
Kt  irenua  0quor«oin,  pecudee,  pictsque  volucrcs, 
lu  AiriM  i^emque  ruunt.s 

**  All  creatures  to  this  paeiion  are  indin'd ; 
For  wbetlier  they  be  those  of  human  icind, 
Beaats,  wild  or  tame,  llsb,  or  the  ftathered  choir, 
They're  all  inflamed  with  wanton  love's  desire.** 

The  gods,  says  Plato,*  have  given  us  one 
disobedient  and  unruly  member,  that  like  a 
furious  animal,  attempts  hy  the  violence  of  its 
appetite  to  subject  all  things  to  it:  and  the^ 
have  ^ven  women  one  that  nas  the  same  quali- 
ties, like  a  greedy  and  ravenous  animal,  which, 
if  one  refuse  to  give  him  food  in  season,  grows 
wild,  impatient  of  delay,  and  infusing  the  rage 
into  their  bodies,  stops  the  passages,  and  hin- 
ders respiration,  causing  a  thousand  inconve- 
niences; till  having  imbibed  the  fruit  of  the 
common  thirst,  it  has  plentifully  besprinkled 
and  bedewed  the  bottom  of  their  womb. 

Now  my  legislator^  should  also  have  consi- 
dered, that  perhaps  it  would  have  been  a  chaster 
and  noore  useful  custom  to  let  them  know  the 


reality  betimes,  than  permit  them  to  guess 
according  to  the  liberty  and  heat  of  their  own 
fancy ;  mstead  of  real  parts,  they  substitute, 
through  hope  and  desire,  others  that  are  three 
times  greater ;  and  a  certain  friend  of  mine  lost 
himself  by  letting  his  be  seen  in  a  place  not  fit 
to  apply  them  to  their  more  serious  use.  What 
mischief  do  not  those  representations  of  prodi- 
gious size  do,  that  the  boys  scrawl  upon  the 
stair-cases  and  walls,  which  give  them  a  strange 
contempt  of  our  natural  furniture.  And  what 
do  we  know  but  that  Plato,  after  other  well- 
instituted  republics,  ordered  that  the  men  and 
women,  old  and  youn/j^,  should  expose  them- 
selves naked  to  the  view  of  one  another,  in 
his  Gymnastics,  upon  that  very  account  ?  The 
Indian  women,  who  see  the  men  stark  naked, 
have  at  least  cooled  the  sense  of  seeing ;  and 
let  the  women  of  the  kingdom  of  Pegu  say 
what  they  will,  who  below  the  waist  have 
nothing  to  cover  them  but  a  cloth  slip  before, 
so  narrow,  that  what  decency  and  modesty 
soever  they  pretend  by  it,  at  every  sten  all  is  to 
be  seen,  that  it  is  an  invention  to  allure  the 
men  to  them,  and  to  divert  tliem  from  the  boys, 
to  whom  that  nation  is  univereally  inclineid; 
yet  perhaps  they  lose  more  by  it  than  they  get; 
and  a  man  may  say  that  an  entire  appetite  is 
much  sharper  than  one  already  glutted  by  the 
eyes:  Livia  used  to  say  that  to  a  virtuous 
woman  a  naked  man  was  but  a  statue.*  The 
Lacedemonian  women,  more  virgins  when  wives 
than  our  daughters  are,  saw  every  day  the 
youn^r  men  of  the  city  stripped  nak^  in  their 
exercises,  little  minding  themselves  to  cover 
their  thighs  in  walking,  believing  themselves, 
says  Plato,^  sufficiently  covered  with  their 
virtue,  without  any  other  robe.  But  thoee  of 
whom  St  Austin  speaks,*  have  given  nudity  a 
wonderfiil  power  of  temptation,  that  have  made 
it  a  doubt  whether  women,  at  the  day  of  judg- 
ment, shall  rise  again  in  their  own  sex,  and  not 
rather  in  ours,  for  fear  of  tempting  us  again, 
thouffh  in  that  holy  place.  In  brief,  we  allure 
and  flesh  them  by  all  sorts  of  ways ;  we  inces- 
santly heat  and  stir  up  their  imagination,  and 
yet  we  find  fitult  Let  us  confess  the  truth : 
there  is  scarce  one  of  us  that  does  not  more 
apprehend  the  shame  that  accrues  to  him  by  the 
vices  of  his  wife  than  by  his  own,  and  that  is 
not  more  solicitous'  (wonderful  charity !)  of  the 
conscience  of  his  wife  than  of  his  own ;  who  had 
not  rather  commit  theft  and  sacrilege,  and  that 
his  wife  was  a  murderess  and  an  heretic,  than 
that  she  should  not  be  more  chaste  than  her 
husband.  An  unjust  estimate  of  vices!  Both 
we  and  they  are  capable  of  a  thousand  corrup- 
tions more  prejudicial  and  unnatural  than  lust: 
but  we  weigh  vices,  not  according  to  nature, 
but  according  to  our  interest,  by  which  means 
they  take  so  many  unequal  forms. 


I  Lactantiua,  DMn.  AHU.  i.  90.    St.  Aufiistiii,ii0  CMt 
DH,  vi.  9. 
>  Enniut,  aawi.  Cieero,  7Wc  Qmm.  iv.  33L 
t  Virgil,  Owrg.  iji.  ii.  44. 
«  7\mmiu,  towardi  the  end. 


**  above  leibrred  ta 
In 


•  Tiks  PMS, "  the  good  man 

•  Dion,  i4ft  9f  TlteHiK. 
V  iZilpalAc.  V.    Plato  says  this  of 

without  referrinc  especially  to  tiM  La 
•i>f  Clfvtt.M^xzU.17.  /      r\r>.n\o 
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The  austerity  of  our  decrees  renders  the  pro- 
pensity of  women  to  this  vice  more  violent  and 
vicious  than  its  condition  tends  to»  and  engages 
it  in  consequences  worse  than  the  cause ;  they 
will  voluntarily  offer  to  go  to  the  Exchange  to 
seek  for  gain,  and  to  the  war  to  get  reputation, 
rather  than,  in  the  midst  of  ease  and  delights,  to 
have  to  do  with  so  difficult  a  guardship :  do  not 
they  very  well  see  that  there  is  neither  mer- 
chant nor  soldier  who  will  not  leave  his  business 
to  run  after  this  other,  and  so  much  as  the 
porter  and  cobbler,  toiled  and  tired  out  as  they 
are  with  labour  and  hunger  1 

Nam  ta.  qas  tenait  divet  Aehemenei, 
Aut  plngais  Vhrygim  Mygdonias  opM, 
Pwmutare  v«Ii8  crine  Licymnin, 

Plenai  aut  Arabum  doinoa, 
Dum  ftragrantia  detorquet  ad  oacala 
C«rTieeiD.  aut  Acili  aeritia  nagat, 
QuB  poacente  mafia  gaudeat  eripi, 

Interdum  rapere  oecupet  ?  i 

••  Bay,  ahall  the  waalth  by  kinga  poaaeai. 

Or  the  rich  diadema  they  wear. 
Or  all  the  treaiurna  of  the  East, 

Purcbaae  oue  lock  of  my  Lydnnia'a  hair? 
MThile  now  her  bending  neck  she  pliea. 

Backward  to  meet  the  ft>afrant  kiss. 
Then  with  an  easy  cruelty  denies, 

Yet  wiataea  you  would  soaich,  not  ask,  the  Miss.** 

I  can  hardly  tell  whether  the  exploits  of  Alex- 
ander and  Ciesar  do  real)  v  surpass 

^''"^'J^w*"^*      the  resolution  of  a  beautiful  young 
woman  hard  to  i      «  &  tL  i^- 

keep.  woman,  Ived  up  after  our  fashion 

in  the  light  ana  commerce  of  the 
world,  assaulted  by  so  many  contrary  examples, 
and  yet  keeping  herself  entire  in  the  midst  of  a 
thousand  continual  and  powerful  solicitations. 
There  is  no  doin^  more  difficult  or  more  thorny, 
than  that  not-domg:  I  find  it  more  easy  to 
keep  a  suit  of  armour  on,  all  the  days  of  one's 
life,  than  a  maidenhead :  and  the  vow  of  vir- 
inity,  of  all  others,  is  the  most  noble,  as  being 
le  hardest  to  keep :  Efiaholi  virtus  in  Ittmbis 
e$tf  says  Sl  Jerome. 

We  have  doubtless  resided  to  the  ladies  the 
most  difficult  and  most  vigorous  of  all  human 
endeavours,  and  let  us  resign  to  them  the  glory 
What  offbtto  ^**°'  ^^^  ought  singularly  to 
be  an  ram-  encourage  them  to  be  obstinate  in 
ragement  to  it;  *tis  a  brave  thing  for  them  to 
SSIt*.iI2ifit  ^®fy  us,  and  to  spurn  under  foot 
that  vain  pre-eminence  of  valour 
and  virtue  that  we  pretend  to  have  over  them ; 
they  will  find,  \S  tney  do  but  observe  it,  that 
thev  will  not  only  be  much  more  esteemed  for 
it,  but  also  much  more  beloved.  A  gallant 
man  does  not  give  over  his  pursuit  for  being 
refused ;  provi^  it  be  a  refusal  of  chastity, 
and  not  of  choice:  we  may  swear,  threaten, 
and  complain  as  much  as  we  please:  we  lie, 
we  love  them  all  the  better :  there  is  no  allure- 
ment like  modesty,  if  it  be  not  rude  and  un- 
civil. Tis  stupidity  and  meanness  to  hold  on 
against  hatred  and  disdain;  but,  against  a  vir- 


t 


>  Horace.  CMc  ii.  IS,  SL 

*  St.  JerooM,  GMm  JMa.  ii. 


tuous  and  constant  resolution,  mixed  with  some 
kindness  and  acknowledgment,  *tis  the  exercise 
of  a  noble  and  generous  soul.  They  may 
recognise  our  services  to  a  certain  degree,  &od 
give  us  civilly  to  understand  that  they  disdain 
us  not;  for  that  law  that  enjoins  them  to 
abominate  us  because  we  adore  them,  and  to 
hate  us  because  we  love  them,  is  certainly  very 
severe,  were  it  but  for  the  difficulty  of  it :  why 
should  they  not  give  ear  to  our  ofl&rs  and 
requests,  so  long  as  they  keep  within  the 
bounds  of  modesty  1  Wherefore  should  we 
fancy  them  to  have  other  thoughts  within,  and 
to  be  worse  than  they  seem  1  A  queen  of  our 
time  acutely  said,  that  to  refuse  these  court- 
ships is  a  testimony  of  weakness  in  women,  and 
a  self-accusation  of  facility ;  and  that  a  lady 
could  not  boast  of  her  chastity  who  was  never 
tempted.  The  limits  of  honour  are  not  cut  so 
fine;  they  may  give  themselves  a  little  rein, 
and  dispense  a  little  without  forfeiting  them- 
selves; there  lies  before  the  frontier  some  space 
free,  indiffi^rent  and  neuter.  He  that  has  batten 
and  pursued  her  into  her  fort  is  a  strange  fellow, 
if  he  be  not  satisfied  with  his  fortune:  the  value 
of  the  conquest  is  to  be  estimated  by  the  difil- 
culty.  Would  you  know  what  impressbn  your 
service  and  merit  have  made  in  her  heart  1 
Judge  of  it  by  her  behaviour.  Some  may  grant 
more,  who  do  not  grant  so  much.  The  obliga- 
tion of  a  benefit  wholly  relates  to  the  good-will 
of  those  who  confer  it;  the  other  coincident 
circumstances  are  dumb,  dead,  and  casual;  it 
costs  her  more  to  grant  you  that  little,  than  it 
would  do  her  companion  to  grant  all.  If  in 
any  thing  rarity  gives  a  value,  it  ousht  espe- 
cially in  this.  Do  not  consider  how  Tittle  it  is 
that  is  ^ven,  but  how  few  have  it  to  give ;  the 
value  of  money  alters  according  to  the  coin  and 
stamp  of  the  place. 

Whatever  the  spite  and  indiscretion  of  some 
may  make  them  say  upon  the  ezce^  of  their 
discontent,  yet  virtue  and  truth  will  in  time 
recover  all ;  I  have  known  some,  whose  repu- 
tation has  for  a  great  while  sufi^red  under 
slander,  who  have  after  been  restored  to  the 
worId*s  universal  opinion,  merely  by  their  con- 
stancy, without  care  or  artifice;  every  one 
repeqtfl^  and  gives  himself  the  lie  for  what  he 
haa  believed  and  said ;  and  from  maids,  a  little 
suspected,  they  have  been  afterwaids  advanced 
to  the  first  rank  amongst  ladies  of  honour. 
Somebody  tokl  Plato  that  all  the  workl  spoke 
ill  of  him :  <«  Let  them  talk,**  said  he,*  •«  I  will 
live  so  as  to  make  them  change  their  note.* 
Besides  the  fear  of  God,  and  the  value  of  so 
rare  a  glory,  which  ought  to  make  them  look 
to  themselves,  the  corruption  of  the  age  we  live 
in  compels  them  to  it;  and  if  I  were  as  they, 
there  is  nothing  I  would  not  rather  do  than 
entrust  my  reputation  in  so  dangeroos  hands. 
In  my  time,  the  pleasure  of  telling  (a  pleasure 
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little  inimor  to  that  of  doing),  wts  not  per- 
mitted, bot  to  those  who  had  some  fiuthilil  and 
only  friend;  hut  now  the  ordinary  discoorse 
and  commoo  table-tdk  is  nothing  bat  boasts  of 
frvoars  received,  and  the  secret  liberality  of 
ladies.  In  earnest,  'tis  too  abject,  and  too  mach 
meanness  of  spirit,  to  su^r  sach  ungrateful, 
indiscreet,  and  ffiddv-headed  people  so  to  per* 
sGcute,  tease,  aoS  rine  those  tender  and  obliging 
&vourB. 
This  oar  immoderate  and  ille^ttmate  exas- 
'  peration  against  this  vice,  rorings 
SieiSror"'  '  from  the  most  vain  and  turbulent 
jMiousy.  disease  that  afflicts  human  minds, 

which  is  jealousy. 

UuJs  w9tMt  appmito  lamen  do  lamine  woii  7 
Dent  licet  aaaidue,  nil  tamen  inde  perit.< 

•* That  li(tit  fh>in  liclit  be  taken,  wholi  deny? 
Tbo*  tiiey  do  nought  but  give,  nought'e  lost  thereby." 

She,  and  Envy  her  sister,  seem  to  me  to  be  the 
most  idle  and  foolish  of  the  whole  troop.  As 
to  the  last,  I  can  say  little  to  it;  'tis  a  passion 
that,  though  said  to  be  so  mighty  and  powerful, 
had  never  to  do  with  me.  As  to  the  other,  I 
know  it  by  sight,  and  that's  all.  Beasts  foel 
it:  the  shepherd  Cmtis  bein^  fallen  in  love 
with  a  she-goat,  the  he  out  of  jealousy  came  to 
butt  him  as  he  was  laid  asleep,  and  beat  out 
his  brains.*  We  have  raised  this  fever  to  a 
greater  excess  by  the  examples  of  some  bar- 
baroos  nations;  the  best  disciplined  have  been 
touched  with  it,  and  'tis  reason,  but  not  trans- 
ported: 


Enee  mariuK  nemo  eonlbenu  adulter 
Purpureo  Btygiae  aanguine  tinzit  aqaaa: 

x  Ne'er  did  adulterer,  by  the  huaband  slain, 
With  purple  hlood  the  Stygian  watere 


Locullus,  Cesar,  Pompey,  An- 
ti!^*hmteeii  ^ny,  Cato,  and  other  brave  men, 
the  least  were  cuckolds  and  knew  it,  with- 

{2J*jJJJ^      out  making  any  bustle  about  it: 

there  was  m  those  days  but  one 
coxcomb,  Lepidus,'  that  died  for  grief  that  his 
wife  had  used  him  sa 

Ah !  toQ  te  misenim  maliqne  fhti, 
Ouem  atiraetis  pedibus,  paieute  porta, 
Percurrent  raphanique  mugileaque :  * 

«•  Wretched  will  then  be  thy  malignant  Ihte, 
When  by  the  heels  they  drag  thee  (torn  the  gate. 
Thro*  showers  of  rotten  rooto  and  stinking  slcate  :** 

and  the  god  of  our  poet,  when  he  surprised 
one  of  his  companions  with  his  wife,  satisfied 
himself  with  putting  them  to  shame  only. 


Atque  aliqois  de  dUs  son  tristiboa  optat 
Sic  fieri  turpis:* 

**  Yet  fi»  the  ptoaeure  all  had  borne  the  shame.** 

and  took  fire  at  the  lanspiid  embraces  she  after* 
wards  gave  him,  complaining  that,  upon  that 
account,  she  was  grown  jealous  of  his  afiection : 

Ouid  causae  petia  ex  alto  I  fldiida  ceseit 
€tootibi,diva«mei?* 

*'  Why  are,  my  goddeea.  all  these  reasons  tried. 
Say  why  in  me  no  longer  ybu  confide  V* 

nay,  she  asks  him  a  favour  for  a  bastard  of 
hers, 

Arma  rogo  genitriz  natoj 
"■  The  mother  Ibr  her  son  doth  aimour  cfave  :** 

which  is  freely  granted ;  and  Valcan  speaks 
honourably  of  ^eas, 

Anna  acri  fl^ienda  viro.t 

**  AroM  fbr  a  valiant  hero  nhaU  be  made,*' 

with,  in  truth,  a  more  than  common  humanity; 
and  I  am  willing  to  leave  this  excess  of  bounty 
to  the  gods: 

Nee  divis  homines  oomponere  squum  dit :  • 

*«  Nor  is  it  it  to  equal  men  with  goda** 

As  to  the  oonfbsioa  of  children,  besides  that 
the  gravest  legislators  ordain  and  afiect  it  in 
their  republics,  it  touches  not  the  women, 
where  this  passion  is,  I  know  not  how,  much 
more  strongly  seated : 

Bepe  etiam  Juno,  maxima  ccBlicolnm, 
OoiOugis  in  culpa  flagravit  quotidiana :  m 

••And  Juno,  with  fierce  Jealousy  infiam*d, 
Her  husband's  daily  slips  has  often  blam'd.** 

When  jealousy  seizes  ^hese  poor,  weak,  and 
resistless  souls,  'tis  pity  to  see  how  miserably 
it  torments  and  tyrannizes  over  them ;  it  insi- 
nuates itself  into  them,  under  the  title  of  amity ; 
but  after  it  has  once  possessed  them,  the  same 
causes  that  served  for  a  foundation  of  eood-will 
serve  them  for  a  foundation  of  mortal  hatred. 
'Tis  of  all  the  diseases  of  the  mind  that  which 
most  things  serve  fbr  aliment,  and  fewest  fbr 
remedy ;  the  virtue,  health,  merit,  and  reputa- 
tion of  the  husband  are  the  incendiaries  of  their 
fory  and  ill-will : 

Nulla  sunt  inimicitis,  nisi  amoils  acerbe;  u 

**Nq  enmitiee  eo  keen  as  those  of  love.** 

This  fever  defiu;es  and  corruptB  all  they  have  of 


1  The  sense  of  the  last  verse  is  in  0Tid*8  jtrU  Jtrwtandi 
iii.  93.  %fonUigne  has  taken  the  words  firom  an  epigram, 
catiUed  **  Priapus,*'  which  begins  thus  : 

**  Obscure  poteram  tibi  dicere :  da  mihi,  quod  tu 

0es  Meet  assldue,  nil  tamen  inde  perit** 

t  iCIian,  TVmtiM  ^Aniwls,  xii.  4S. 

•  **  The  Aither  of  one  of  the  trIumTim,  who  died,**  eaya 

Plutarch,  "  havinf  broken  his  heart,  not  so  much  by  the 

distress  of  UaafiOfs  as  by  adisooveiy  he  made  firom  a  letter 


111 
d.  / 


which  ML  Into  his  bands,  that  his  wifb  had  fiirfrited  her 
lKinour.***-I<f«  ^  Fompef. 

•  Catttll.  Cam.  xv.  17. 

ft  Ovid.  Jtfftask  iv.  187.  taken  flrom  the  Odgutf  viii.  S3B. 

•  JBMid,  viii.  305. 
V  Id.  ib.  383. 

•  Id.  ib.  441. 

•Catttll.  Cbm-lzviU.  I4L 

«»JB»«W,v.l38. 
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beaatiflil  and  good  besides;  and  there  is  no 
action  of  a  jealous  woman,  let  her  be  how  chaste 
and  how  good  a  housewife  soever,  that  does  not 
relish  of  anger  and  rudeness;  Uis  a  furious 
agitation,  that  rebounds  them  to  an  extremity 
quite  contrary  to  its  cause.  Which  was  very 
manifest  in  one  Octavius,'  at  Rome,  who,  hav- 
ing lain  with  Porcia  Postumia,  found  his  love 
80  much  augmented  by  fruition,  that  he  solicited 
with  alt  importunity  to  marry  her ;  which,  see- 
ing he  opuld  not  persuade  her  to,  this  excessive 
a&ction  precipitated  him  into  the  effects  of  the 
roost  cruel  and  mortal  hatred,  and  he  killed  her. 
In  like  manner,  the  ordinary  symptoms  of  this 
other  amorous  disease  are  intestine  hatreds,  Mic- 
tions, coospiracies, 

Notamque  furam  quid  tomina  poMit, 
«'  *Tifl  known  wbat  woman  in  her  ra^e  can  do,** 

and  a  rage  which  so  much  the  more  frets  itself, 
as  it  is  compelled  to  veil  itself  under  a  pretence 
of  ffood-wilL 

Now  the  duty  of  chastity  is  of  a  vast  extent 
Is  it  their  wills  th^t  we  would  liave  them 
restrain]  That  is  a  very  pliant  and  active 
thing;  a  thinjg  very  quick  and  nimble  to  be 
ataid.  How,  if  dreams  sometimes  engage  them 
80  fiir  that  ihey  cannot  deny  them,  ft  is  not 
in  them,  nor  perhaps  in  chastity  itself;  seeing  it 
is  female,  to  defend  itself  from  lust  and  desire. 
If  we  are  only  interested  in  their  will,  what  a 
case  are  we  m  then!  Do  but  imagine  what 
crowding  there  would  be  amongst  men  in  pur- 
suance of  this  privilege,  to  run  full  speed, 
without  tongue  and  eyes,  into  every  woman's 
arms  that  would  accept  them:  the  Scythian 
women  put  out  the  eyes  of  all  their  slaves  and 
prisoners  of  war,  that  they  might  have  their  plea- 
sure of  them,  and  they  never  the  wiser.*  Oh, 
the  furious  advantage  of  opportunity  !  Should 
any  one  ask  me  what  was  the  first  part  of  love, 
1  should  answer,  that  it  is  how  to  take  a 
man's  time;  and  so  the  second,  and  so  the 
third ;  *tis  a  point  that  can  do  every  thin^.  I 
have  sometimes  wanted  fortune,  but  I  have 
also  sometimes  been  wanting  to  myself  in 
matter  of  attempt  There  is  greater  temerity 
required  in  this  age  of  ours,  which  our  young 
people  excuse  under  the  name  of  warmth :  but 
did  women  examine  it  more  strictly,  they  would 
find  that  it  rather  proceeded  from  contempt  I 
was  always  superstitiously  afraid  of  giving 
ofience,  and  have  ever  had  a  great  respect  for 
her  I  loved;  besides  shame,  he  who  in  this 
traffic  takes  away  the  reverence  defaces  at  the 
same  time  the  lustre.  I  would  in  this  affiiir 
have  a  man  a  little  play  the  child,  the  timorous, 
and  the  servant    If  not  altogether  in  this,  I 


I  Oetavimt  SagUU.    Taeitua,  «AiiMi.  zlii.  44. 

*  JEneid,  v.  SI. 

•  Herodotus,  lib.  iv.  855,  does  not  say  tiiat  the  Scythian 
women  had  the  eyes  of  their  slaves  plucked  out  fbr  the  pur- 
pose assigned  by  Montaigne,  but  that  the  Scythians  xjiam- 
ac'ives  deprived  all  their  slaves  of  sight  for  the  purpose  of 
diawing  milk  ftvm  their  mans,  which  wu  their  food.  But 


have  in  other  things,  some  air  of  the  fcoliah 
bashfulness  whereof  Plutarch  makes  mention; 
and  the  course  of  my  life  has  been  divers  ways 
hurt  and  blemished  with  it,  a  quality  very  ill 
suiting  my  universal  form.  And  what  is  there 
also  amongst  us  but  sedition  and  discord  ?  I  am 
as  much  out  of  countenance  to  be  denied,  as  I 
am  to  deny ;  and  it  so  much  troubles  me  to  be 
troublesome  to  others,  that  in  occasions  where 
duty  compels  me  to  try  the  good-will  of  aoy 
one  in  a  thing  that  is  doubtful,  and  that  will 
be  chargeable  to  him,  I  do  it  very  faintly,  and 
very  much  afainst  my  will ;  but  if  it  be  for  my 
own  particular  (whatever  Homer  truly  says, 
that  modesty  is  a  foolish  virtue  in  an  indigent 
person  *),  I  commonl  v  commit  it  to  a  third  person 
to  blush  for  me,  and  deny  those  that  employ  roe 
with  the  same  difficulty ;  so  that  it  has  some- 
times befallen  me  to  have  had  a  mind  to  deny 
when  I  had  not  the  power  to  do  it  ^Tis  foUy 
then  to  attempt  to  bridle  in  women  a  desire  that 
is  so  powerful  in  them,  and  so  natural  to 
them ;  and  when  I  hear  them  bra?  of  baviog 
so  maidenly  and  so  temperate  a  wil^  I  laugh  at 
them;  they  retire  too  far  back.  If  it  t^  an 
old  toothless  trot,  or  a  young  dry  consumptive 
thing,  thoufifh  it  be  not  altogether  to  be  be- 
lieved, at  least  they  may  say  it  with  more 
likeliliood  of  truth ;  but  they  who  are  yet 
capable  of  love  and  desire  say  this  to  their  own 
prejudice,  by  reason  that  inconsiderate  excuses 
serve  for  accusation;  like  a  genUeraan,  a 
neighbour  of  mine,  suspected  to  be  insofficient, 

Langnldior  tenera  cut  pendens  sicula  beta ; 
NuM|ttam  se  mediam  sostuUt  ad  uinicaa ; 

"  Unfit  for  tove*B  sweet  toil,** 

who,  three  or  four  days  after  he  was  married, 
to  justify  himself,  swore  that  he  bad  ridden 
twenty  stages  the  night  before:  an  oath  that 
was  afterwards  made  use  of  to  convict  him  of 
his  ignorance  in  that  afiair  and  to  unmanr 
him.  Besides,  it  signifies  nothing;  for  there 
is  neither  continency  nor  virtue  where  there  are 
no  opposing  desires.  "I  feel  it,"  they  may 
say,  **  but  I  will  not  yield  to  it**  Saints  them- 
selves speak  afier  that  manner.  I  mean  those 
who  boast  in  good  earnest  of  their  coldness  and 
insensibility,  and  who  expect  to  be  believed 
when  they  profess  it  with  a  grave  and  serious 
countenance;  for  when  it  is  spoken  with  an 
affiscted  look,  where  their  eyes  give  the  lie  to 
their  tongue,  and  speak  in  the  cant  of  their  pro- 
fession, which  goes  always  against  the  hair,  *ttf 
good  sport  I  am  a  great  fViend  of  liberty  and 
plainness;  but  there  is  no  medium;  if  it  be  no: 
wholly  simple  and  child-like,  'lis  silly  and  un- 
becoming ladies  in  this  commerce,  and  presentJ  j 


it  does  not  appear  vary  plain  that  there  was  a  i 
blinding  these  poor  slaves  for  this  work ;  and  tl 
reason  that  Montaigne  assigns  for  it  is  miicli  m 


4  OdfB»«9,  xrli.  347. 
i  Catullus,  Otrsi.  IxvU. 
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rons  into  impudence.  Their  disguiees  and  fibres 
only  serve  to  cozen  fools,  hymg  is  there  m  its 
seat  of  honour;  'tis  a  by-way,  uiat  by  a  back- 
door leads  to  truth.  If  we  cannot  curb  their 
ima^nation,  what  would  we  have  them  dol 
Do  indeed!  there  are  enough  who  evade  all 
foreign  communication,  by  which  chastity  may 
be  cormpled; 

Iliad  npe  Acit,  quod  aine  teste  fkcit :  i 

«•  He  often  does  himself  apply 
To  thai  lie  does  when  uuue  is  by :" 

and  those  whom  we  fear  the  least  are  perhaps 
most  to  be  feared ;  tiieir  sius  that  made  tlie 
least  noise  arc  the  worst: 

Ofbodor  moBclM  simpliciore  minus.* 
"  A  |iroAas*d  strumpet  less  oflbnce  does  give.** 

There  are  ways  by  which  they  may  lose  their 
virginity  without  prostitution,  and,  which  is 
more,  without  their  knowledge:  Obttetru^ 
virginis  eujuBdam  iniegritatem  manu  veltU  ex- 

auuj  du/n  intpieit,  perdidU:*  aome  one  by^'^^ 
seekiogj^etjuudenhead  has  lost  it;  another  by 
playing  with  it  has.destroyed  it  We  cannot 
precisely  define  the  actions  we  interdict  them : 
tbev  must  guess  at  our  meaning  under  general 
and  doubtful  terms ;  the  ver^  idea  we  invent 
for  their  chastity  is  ridiculous; 
Si  "i^J"*  for  amongst  the  greatest  examples 
d«jt.iyofsoi»e  ihearo!Fatua,thewifeofPau. 
nus,  is  one,  who  never  after  her 
marriage  euflfered  herself  to  be  seen  by  any  man 
whatever;^  and  the  wife  of  Hiero,  who  never 
noticed  her  husband^s  bad  breath,  imagining 
that  it  was  common  to  all  men.'  They  must 
needs  become  insensible  and  invisible  to  satisfy 
us.  

Now  let  us  confess  that  the  knot  of  the  judg- 
Cbsstity  de-  loeot  of  tliis  duty  principslly  lies 
pends  on  tbe  in  the  will :  there  have  been 
IheTu"*  ^^      husbands  who  have  suffered  this 

^  ^*  '  mishap,    not   only    without   re- 

proaching or  taking  offence  at  their  wives,  but 
with  sinfi^ular  obligatioq  to  them,  and  great 
commendation  of  their  virtue.  Such  a  woman 
has  been,  who  prized  her  honour  above  her  life, 
and  yet  has  prostituted  it  to  the  furious  lust  of^ 
a  mortal  enemy  to  save  her  husband's  life,  and 
who,  in  so  doing,  did  that  for  him  she  would 
not  have  done  tor  herself!*  It  is  not  here  that 
we  are  to  produce  these  examples ;  theyVre  too 
high  and  rich  to  be  set  off  with  so  poor  a  foil 
fttf  1  can  give  tliem  here ;  let  us  reserve  them 
for  a  nobler  place;  but  for  examples  of  the 


1  Martial,  Wl.  S3,  6. 

•  Id.  vi.  7. «. 

•  Tbese  woMs  are  ajconAHMatioii  of  what  Montaigne  has 
teen  saying,  and' thoufh  they  are  to  be  met  with  in  St. 
AttstiD's  treatise.  IM  CMtaU  D$i,  i.  18.  they  are  too  gross 
to  be  translated. 

«  Varro.  apud  Lactantios,  i.  33. 

ft  Plutaiafc,d»sflL  ^iJk$  Aneina  Khtgt, 

•  Bayle.  Dkuut.  jScM^nu; 


ordinary  sort,  do  we  not  eyery  day  see  women 
amongst  us,  that  surrender  themselves  for  their 
husband*s  only  benefit,  and  by  their  express 
order  and  mediation?  And,  of  old,  Phaulius 
the  Argive  ofiered  his  to  King  Philip  out  of 
ambition,^  as  Galba  did  out  of  civility,  who, 
having  entertained  Maecenas  at  supper,  and 
observing  that  his  wife  and  he  began  to  cast 
sheep*s  eyes  at  one  another,  and  to  complot 
love  by  signs,  let  himself  sink  down  upon  hie 
cushion,  like  one  in  a  profound  sleep,  to  give 
opportunity  to  their  fondling;  which  he  himself 
handsomely  confessed ;  for  at  the  ~n 

same  time  a  servant  making  bold   ^STfy  u?*** ] 
to  filch  a  vase  that  stood  upon  the  mediation  of 


table,  he  frankly  cried,  "Hold,  «»>e»r 
you  roffue !    Do  you  not  see  that  tSvaiuageT    ) 
I  only  sleep  fbrMflecenas?***  Such  ^ 

a  one  there  may  be,  whose  manners  may  be  lewd 
enough,  and  yet  whose  will  may  be  more  staid 
than  another,  who  outwardly  carries  himself 
after  a  more  regular  manner.  As  we  see  some 
who  complain  of  having  vowed  chastity  before 
they  knew  what  they  did;  and  I  have  also 
known  others  really  complain  of  being  given 
up  to  debaucheiy  before  they  were  at  years  of 
discretion ;  tlie  vice  of  the  parents,  or  the  im- 
pulse of  necessity,  which  ie  a  rude  counsellor, 
may  be  the  cause.  In  the  East  Indies,  though 
chastity  is  of  singular  reputation,  yet  custom 
permitted  a  marri^  woman  to  prostitute  herself 
to  any  one  who  presented  her  with  an  elephant, 
and  that  with  glory  too,  to  have  been  valued 
at  so  high  a  rate.'  Phedo  the  philoeopher,  a 
man  of  birth,  afler  the  taking  of  his  country, 
Elis,  made  it  his  trade  *  to  prostitute  the  beauty 
of  his  youth  for  money,  so  long  as  it  lasted, 
to  any  one  that  would,  thereby  to  gain  his 
living.  And  Solon  was  the  first  in  Greece,  'tis 
«iid,  who  by  his  laws  gave  liberty  to  women, 
at  the  expense  of  their  chastity,  to  provide  for 
the  necessities  of  life ;  a  custom  that  Herodotus 
says  had  been  received  in  many  governments 
betbre  his  time.^  And  besides,  what  fruit  is 
there  of  this  peinfiil  solicitude?  For  what 
justice  soever  there  is  in  this  passion,  we  are 
yet  to  consider  whether  it  turns  to  account  or 
no;  does  any  one  think  to  curb  it  by  his 
industry? 

Pone  spram ;  eohibe ;  sed  quls  custodiet  ipsos 
Cusiodes?  cauta  est.  et  ab  illis  incipit  uxor.i> 

"  I  hear,  old  friends.  I  hear  you :  make  all  rare. 
Plant  spies  within,  and  bolts  without  the  door: 
But  wlK)  shall  keep  the  keepers?  wives  contemn 
Our  poor  precautions,  and  begin  with  them.** 

What  oonveniency  will  not  serve  their  turn  in 
so  knowing  an  age  ? 


V  Plutarch,  eii  IfWa 

•  Id.  ib. 

•Arrian.J9i*t./iidis.e.17. 

!•  He  did  not  make  a  trade  of  himself,  voluntanly ;  but 
being  a  slave,  his  master  compelled  him  to  do  so.  Laertius, 
inviUL    Aulus  GelliuM.  li.  la 

"  Herodotus  attributes  it  also  to  the  Lydians  (i.  94),  and 
to  the  Babylonians  (i.  90> 
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Curiosity  is  vicious  tbrouffhout;  but  'tis  per- 
nicious here :  ^tis  folly  to  examine 
Curiojity  in  into  a  disease  for  which  there  is 
wooTeii'i  cbM-  ^^  physic  that  does  not  inflame 
tity  perniciout.  and  make  it  worse ;  of  which 
the  shame  grow^  still  greater  and 
more  public  by  jealousy,  and  of  which  the 
revenge  more  wounds  our  children  than  heals 
us.  You  wither  and  die  in  the  search  of  so 
obscure  a  proof.  How  miserably  have  they  of 
ray  time  arrived  at  that  knowledge,  who  have 
beien  so  unhappy  as  to  find  it  outi  If  the 
informer  does  not  at  the  same  time  present  a 
remedy,  and  bring  relief  'tis  an  injurious  in- 
formation, and  that  better  deserves  a  dagger-stab 
than  does  the  lie  given.  We  no  less  laugh  at 
him  who  takes  pains  to  prevent  it,  than  at  him 
who  is  a  cuckold  and  knows  it  not  The  cha- 
racter of  cuckold  is  indelible;  he  who  once 
has  it  carries  it  to  his  grave ;  the  punishment 
proclaims  it  more  than  the  iaulL  It  is  to 
much  purpose  to  see,  to  draw  the  curtain,  and 
to  discover  our  private  misfortunes,  and  to 
trumpet  forth  on  tragic  8caffi>lds  misfortunes 
that  only  hurt  us  by  being  known:  for  '*a 
good  wife,"  or  *«a  happy  marriage,"  is  sakl, 
not  of  those  that  really  are  so,  but  of  those 
whereof  no  one  says  to  the  contrary.  Men 
should  be  so  discreet  as  to  evade  this,  tor- 
menting and  unprofitable  knowledge;  and  the 
Romans  had  a  custom,  when  returning  from 
any  expedition,  to  send  home  before  to  acquaint 
their  wives  with  tlieir  coming,  that  they  might 
not  surprise  them ; '  and  to  this  purpose  it  is 
that  a  certain  nation  has  introduced  a  custom, 
that  the  priest  shall  on  the  wedding-day  unlock 
the  bride's  cabinet,  to  free  the  husband  from 
the  doubt  and  curiosity  of  examining  in  the 
first  assault  whether  she  comes  a  virgm  to  his 
bed,  or  has  been  at  the  sport  before. 
But  the  world  will  be  talking:  I  know  an 
hundred  honest  men,  cuckolds, 
^  £?"S**Sis  that  are  handsomely  and  not  veiy 
Mteemed  for  indecently  so ;  a  worthy  man  is 
***"«**»•*»•  pitied,  but  not  disesteemed  for  it 
5Sfc  ^  "  Order  it  so  that  your  virtue  may 
stifle  your  misfortune ;  that  good 
men  may  curse  the  occasion ;  and  that  he  who 
wrongs  you  may  tremble  but  to  think  on't 
And,  moreover,  who  escapes  being  talked  of  at 
the  same  rate,  from  the  least  to  the  greatest  1 

Toe  qui  legion jbiw  jmperiuvit, 

£t  melior  quam  tu  multit  fuit,  ioiprobe,  rebni:* 

*'  To  whom  10  many  legions  once  did  bow, 
And  who,  poor  wretch,  was  better  (kr  than  tbou  :** 

you  hear  how  many  honest  men  are  reproached 
with  this  in  your  presence,  and  you  may  believe 
that  you  are  no  more  spared  behind  your  back. 
Nay,  the  ladies  will  be  laughine  too ;  and  what 
are  they  so  apt  to  laugh  at  in  tnis  virtuous  age 


'  Plutarch,  RoMttu  Qusstunui. 

•  Lucret.  iii.  1041,  lOW.    Of  the  laltsr  wrw  Montaigne 
Cives  Uie  feoae,  but  not  the  woida. 


of  oorsi,  as  at  a  peaceaUe  and  weU-oomposed 
marriage  1  There  is  not  one  amongBt  you  bal 
has  made  somebody  a  cuckold;  and  nature 
runs  in  parallel,  in  compensation,  and  turn  fat 
turn.  'The  frequency  of  this  mishap  od^jk 
long  since  to  have  made  it  easy;  'tis  now 
passed  into  custom. 

Miserable  passion,  which  has  this  agigravatun 
also,  that  it  is  incommunicable : 

Fon  etiam  noatria  invidit  queatibua  aorea;* 

**  And  spiteful  fbrtnne  too  denies 
To  give  an  ear  unto  our  cries;** 

for  to  what  friend  dare  you  entrust  your  griefs; 
who,  if  he  does  not  laugh  at  them,  will  not 
make  use  of  the  information  to  get  a  share  oS 
the  quarry  1  The  sours  as  well  as  the  sweets 
of  marriaige  are  kept  secret  by  the  wife ;  and, 
amongst  other  troublesome  conditions  annexed 
to  it,  this,  to  a  prating  follow,  as  I  am,  is  one 
of  the  chief;  that  custwi  has  reiidered  it  indecent 
and  prejudicial  to  communicate  to  any  one 
ail  that  a  man  knows  and  feels. 

To  give  even  women  counsel  against  jealousy 
would  be  so  much  time  lost; 
their  very  being  is  so  made  up  of  t>«  Jeaioasy  of 
suspicion,  vanity,  and  curiosity,  ^ui  to*  h^*'' 
that  to  cure  them  by  any  lawful  husbaiML 
way  is  not  to  be  hoped  or  ex- 
pected. They  often  recover  dT  this  infirmity 
by  a  form  of  health  much  more  to  be  feared 
than  the  disease  itself;  for  as  there  are  enchant* 
ments  that  cannot  take  away  the  evil  but  by 
throwing  it  upon  another,  they  also  willingly 
transfer  this  fever  to  their  husbands,  when  they 
shake  it  oflT  themselves.  And  yet  I  know  not, 
to  speak  truth,  whether  a  man  can  suflfer  wons 
from  them  than  their  jealousy;  'tis  the  most 
dangerous  of  all  their  conditions,  as  the  head  is 
of  all  their  members.  Pittacus  used  to  say, 
**  That  every  one  had  his  misfortune ;  and  that 
his  was  the  jealous  head  of  his  wife ;  but  for 
which  he  should  think  himself  perfectly  happy.^ 
It  must  indeed  be  a  mighty  inconvenience 
which  could  thus  poison  the  whole  lite  of  so 
just,  so  wise,  and  valiant  a  man;  what  must 
we  poor  little  fellows  do?  The  senate  of 
Marseilles  had  reason  to  grant  him  his  request, 
that  begged  leave  to  kill  himself,  that  he  might 
be  delivered  from  the  clamour  of  his  wife ;  for 
'Us  a  mischief  that  is  never  removed  but  by 
carrying  away  the  piece;  and  that  has  no 
remedy  but  flight  or  patience,  both  of  then 
very  bard.  He  was,  to  my  mind,  an  under- 
standing fellow  that  said  there  was  no  happv 
marriage  but  betwixt  a  blind  wife  and  a  desf 
husband. 

Let  us  also  consider  whether  the  great  and 
violent  severity  of  obligation  we  .^ 
enjoin  them  does   not  produce  2msA'a^<S" 
two  efiectB  contrary  to  our  de-  of  too  great  a 


•  Catullus,  Osim  liTii.  170. 
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mininthiid  ^ign;  namely,  whether  it  does 
ootbowifebj  not  render  the  pamien  more 
tiieiiuibuKL  ^^  ^  attack,  and  the  women 
moire  easy  to  yield:  for,  aa  to  the  first,  by 
raisijig  the  value  of  the  place,  we  raise  the 
value  and  deeire  of  the  conquest  Might  it 
not  be  Venus  herself  who  so  cunningly  en* 
banced  the  price  of  her  merchandise,  bj[  making 
the  laws  her  bawds;  knowing  how  insipid  a 
deliffht  it  would  be  that  was  not  heightened 
by  fincy,  and  hardness  to  achieve  1  In  short, 
*tis  all  pork,  only  varied  by  sauces,  as  said 
Flaminius's  host'  Cupid  is  a  roguish  god, 
who  makes  it  his  ^rt  to  contend  with  reli- 
gion and  justice;  'tis  his  elory  that  his  power 
makes  all  other  powers  ana  all  other  rules  give 
place  to  his: 

Uatwiam  cqlpa  protequiturqiw  mtmA 
«« And  leeka  out  matter  Ibr  his  crimes-** 

And  as  to  the  second  point,  should  we  not  be 
lesB  cuckolds  if  we  less  feared  to  be  so !  accord- 
ing to  the  humour  of  women,  whom  interdiction 
incites,  and  who  are  more  eager  (or  being 
ibrbid: 

V\n  veUs,  nohmt;  abi  doUs,  volant  nltro:* 
Coneesw  podet  ire  via,* 

"  In  every  varied  eboioe,  repocuBl  still. 
They  would,  yoa  wonH,  end^wben  you  wont  thsy  will* 

What  better  interpretation  can  we  make  of 
M easalina's  behaviour  1  She  at  first  made  her 
husband  a  cuckold  in  private,  as  is  the  common 
use ;  but,  bringing  her  business  about  with  too 
much  ease,  by  reason  of  her  husband^s  stupidity, 
rile  soon  scorned  that  way,  and  presently  fell 
to  making  open  love  to  her  own  servants,  and 
to  &vour  and  entertain  them  in  the  sight  of  alL 
She  wouM  make  him  know  and  see  how  she 
used  him.  This  animal,  not  to  be  roused  with 
all  this,  and  rendering  her  pleasures  dull  and 
flat  by  his  too  stupid  facility,  bv  which  he 
seemed  to  authorize  and  make  tnem  lawfial, 
what  does  she  but,  being  the  wife  of  a  living 
and  healthful  emperor,  and  at  Rome,  the 
theatre  of  the  world,  in  the  ftoe  of  the  sun, 
and  with  solemn  ceremony,  and  to  Silius,  whom 
abe  had  long  before  enjoyed,  she  publicly 
marries  hefself,  one  day  that  her  husband  was 
gone  out  of  the  city.*  Does  it  not  seem  as  if 
■be  was  going  to  become  chaste  bv  her  hus- 
band's negligence?  or  that  she  sought  another 
bosband  that  miffht  sharpen  her  appetite  by  his 
jealousy,  and  who  by  watching  should  incite 
ner  1  But  the  first  difficulty  she  met  with  was 
also  the  last;  the  beast  su^enly  roused ;  these 
•tuDid  sort  of  men  are  oft  the  most  dangerous 
to  deal  with.  I  have  seen  by  experience  that 
this  extreme  toleration,  when  it  comes  to  dis- 


>  Lhry,  ixv.  A 

*  Ovid,  TVietiv.  LSI 

•  Tedtiu,AuMl.zi.a8. 


solve,  produces  the  most  severe  revenge;  for 
taking  fire  on  a  sudden,  anger  and  fury  being 
collected  in  one  point,  discharge  their  utmost 
force  at  the  first  charge, 

Iraramque  omnes  efl\indit  habenas;* 

**  And  povreth  forth  the  whirlwind  of  his  rac*  f* 

he  put  her  to  death,  and  with  her  a  great  num- 
ber of  those  with  whom  she  had  intelli^nce : 
even  one  man  who  could  not  help  it,  and 
whom  she  had  caused  to  be  forced  to  her  bed 
with  scounres.^ 

What  Virgil  says  of  Venus  and  Vulcan, 
Lucretius  had  better  expressed  of  a  stalea 
enjoyment  betwixt  her  ana  Mars: 


Belli  ftn 


Mavon 


Armipoteas  regit,  in  irremium  qui  tmpe  tmini  ee 
Rejiat,  Bterno  devinctus  vulnere  ainoris; 
Paecit  amore  avidos  inhiant  in  te,  t'ea,  visus, 
Eque  tiio  pendet  resapini  epiritns  ore : 
ilunc  til.  Diva,  tuo  recubaniem  oorpore  saneto 
CircuDifliia  super,  suaves  ex  ore  toquelas 
Punde.* 

**  For  fliriotts  Mara 
The  only  governor  and  god  of  wars. 
With  thee  enamoured  often  doth  resort 
To  taste  the  pleasures  of  the  Paphiaa  court ; 
l%ere,  on  thy  bnsom,  he  supinely  lies. 
Panting,  and  drinking  love  at  both  his  eves ; 
*  Bucking  thy  bahny  breath  with  eager  Icies, 
And  hastening  to  ei^oy  yet  greater  bliss ; 
Then,  while  thy  tender  limbe  about  him  move, 
InvolVd  and  fctter*d  in  the  ela^s  of  tove. 
Thy  charms  in  that  transporting  moment  try 
And  softest  language  to  his  heart  apply.** 

When  I  consider  this  reficit^  pa§cii^  tfiAtans, 
moUh  fovet^  rMdnUag^  iabtfacta^  pendet^  per* 
cwrrii,  and  that  noble  ctrctifi|/ii«0,  mother  of 
the  gentle  ii^/iims,  I  contemn  those  little  ipiU 
bles  and  verbal  aHusions  that  have  been  since 
in  use.  Those  good  people  stood  in  need  of  no 
subtietf  to  disguise  their  meaning;  their  kn* 
guage  is  downright  and  plain, 
and  full  of  natural  and  conUnued  J^\«»"*V 
vigour,  they  are  all  enigram;  quencir****' 
not  the  sting  only,  but  the  head, 
body,  and  feet  $  there  is  nothing  forced,  nothing 
languishing ;  but  they  still  keep  the  same  pace : 
Ckmtextus  totu$  vtri/ts  eat;  non  stini  ctrca 
JUmcuioB  occupati,*  **  The  whole  contexture  is 
manly,  without  introducing  little  flowers  of 
rhetoric"  Tis  not  a  sdt  doquence  and  with- 
out oflfence  merely ;  'tis  nervous  and  solid,  that 
does  not  so  much  please  as  it  fills  and  ravishes 
the  greatest  minds.  When  I  see  these  brave 
metlKids  of  expression,  so  lively,  so  profound, 
I  do  not  say  that  'tis  well  said,  but  well 
thought  Tis  the  spr ightliness  of  the  imagina- 
tion that  swells  and  elevates  the  words.  Pectus 
eet  quod  dieertum  faeiL^  •«  'Tis  the  heart 
makes  it  eloquent."  Our  people  call  judgment, 
language,  and  fine  words,  full  conceptions.  This 
representation  is  not  so  much  carried  on  by 


JftMscsr.  a  coaMdlaa,  and  Tfutu  Mmtammi,  a  kaif ht. 


vjftMscsr.a 
Tadtoa,  trt  siyrd. 

•  Lueiet  B.  Sa. 

•  Seneca,  4ris(.S3L 
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dezteni;^  of  hand,  as  by  having  the  object  more 
vividly  imprinted  in  the  souL  Gallus  speaks 
simply,  because  ^e  conceives  simply:  Horace 
does  not  content  himself  with  a  superficial 
expression,  ttiat  would  betray  him ;  he  sees 
farther  and  more  clearly  into  things;  his  wit 
breaks  into  and  rummages  all  the  magazine  of 
words  and  figures  wherewith  to  express  him- 
self, and  he  must  have  them  above  ordinary, 
because  his  conception  is  so.  Plutarch  savs* 
that  he  sees  the  Latin  tongue  by  the  things :  tis 
here  the  same ;  the  sense  illuminates  and  pro- 
duces Ihe  words,  not  words  of  air,  bat  of  nesh 
and  bone ;  they  signify  more  than  they  express. 
Inferior  heads  perceive  some  image  of  this ;  for 
in  Italy  I  said  whatever  T  had  a  mind  to  do  in 
common  discourse ;  but  in  more  serious  subjects, 
I  durst  not  bave^tnisted  myself  with  an  idiom 
that  I  could  not  wind  and  turn  out  of  its  ordi- 
nary pace:  T  would  therein  have  a  power  of 
introducing  something  of  my  own. 
The  handling  and  utterance  of  fine  wits  is 

that  which  sets  ofi^  a  language ; 
ri^iansuace?  ^^  »  ^^^  ^7  innovating  it,  as 
and  give  it  *  by  potting  it  to  more  vi|rorous 
fteob  vigour.  ^^^  various  service,  by  straining, 
bending,  and  adapting;  they  do  not  create 
words,  but  they  enrich  their  own,  and  give 
them  weight  and  signification  by  the  uses  they 
put  them  to,  and  teach  them  unwonted  motions, 
but  withal  ingeniously  and  discreetly.  And 
C  bow  little  this  talent  is  given  to  all,  is  manifest 
fay  the  many  French  scribblers  of  this  age; 
they  are  bold  and  proud  enough  not  to  fellow 
the  common  road,  but  ihej  lose  their  way  for 
want  of  invention  and  discreticm.  There  is 
nothing  seen  in  their  writings  but  a  wretched 
affectation  of  a  strange  new  style,  with  cold 
and  absurd  disguises,  which,  instead  of  elevat- 
ing, depresses  the  matter;  provided  they  can 
but  trick  up  their  stvle  with  fine  new  words, 
they  care  not  what  they  signify ;  and  to  bring 
in  a  new  word  bv  the  head  and  shoulders,  they 
leave  out  the  old  one,  very  often  more  sinewy 
and  significant  than  the  other. 
There  is  stufiT  enough  in  our  language,  but 

there  is  a  defect  in  fiishioning  it ; 
Monulgne'i  for  there  is  nothing  that  might 
S?eii3»°ian-  *  Do^  ^  w^de  out  ofour  terms  of 
gaage.  hunting  and  war,  which  is  a  fruits 

fill  soil  to  borrow  from :  and  the 
ferms  of  speaking,  like  herbs,  improve  and 
^row  stronger  by  being  transplanted.  I  find 
It  sufficiently  abounding,  but  not  sufficiently 
pliable  and  vigorous :  it  quails  under  a  power- 
ful conception:  if  you  would  maintam  the 
dignity  of  your  style,  you  will  oft  perceive  it  to 
fli^  and  languish  under  you,  ana  diere  Latin 


1  In  the  Z4fe  tf  D«mo$tX»ne$,  chap.  1.  **  I  began  to  take 
Latin  authora  in  hand/*  aavs  he,  *'  very  late,  being  fkr  ad- 
vanced in  the  decline  of  life,  wlien  an  odd  thing  happened 
to  me,  which  is  neverthelem  true,  viz.,  that  I  did  not  so 
much  learn  to  underetand  things  by  the  words,  as  I  came 
to  understand  the  words,  in  some  degree,  by  the  use  and 
knowledge  1  had  of  the  things  thereby  signified.** 

I  Leo  of  Judah,  a  Portuguese  rabbi,  who  lived 


Steps  in  to  its  relief;  as  Greek  does  to  other  lan- 
guages. Of  some  of  the  words  I  have  picked 
out  for  my  own  use,  we  do  not  easily  discern 
the  energy,  by  reason  that  the  frequent  use  of 
them  ho  in  some  sort  debased  their  beauty, 
and  rendered  it  common :  as  in  our  ordinary 
language,  there  are  several  excellent  phrases 
and  metaphors  to  be  met  with,  of  which  the 
beauty  is  withered  by  age,  and  the  colour  is 
sullied  bv  too  common  handling;  but  thtt 
takes  nothing  from  the  relishr  to  aa  unde^ 
standmg  man :  neither  does  it  derogate  from 
the  glory  of  those  ancient  authors,  who,  'tis 
likely,  first  brought  those  words  into  that  ]usu«. 

The  sciences  treat  of  things  too  finely,  and 
after  an  artificial,  very  di&rent  . 

from  the  common  and  natural  ^t*of"thiiigi 
wav.  My  page  makes  love,  and  with  too  mocb 
understands  it:  but  read  to  him  *^ 
Leo  the  Hebrew,  and  Ficinus,*  where  thfy 
speak  of  him,  his  thoughts  and  actions,  he 
understands  it  not  I  find  in  Aristotle  most 
of  my  ordinary  notions;  they  are  there  covered 
and  disguised  in  another  robe  for  the  use  of 
their  schools.  Well  may  they  speed;  but 
were  I  of  the  trade,  I  would  as  much  naturalize 
art  as  they  artify  nature.  Let  us  leave  Bembo 
and  Equicola  to  themselves.*  When  I  write,  f 
can  very  well  spare  both  the  company  and  the 
remembrance  or  books,  lest  they 
should  interrupt  my  method ;  and  ^^/chow  to 
also,  in  truth,  the  best  authora  have  no  books 
too  much  humble  and  discourage  ^''uJi^^^ibiie 
me.  I  am  very  much  of  the  be  was  wntiDg . 
painter's  mind,  who»  having  re- 
presented cocks  most  wretchedly  ill,  charged  all 
(lis  boys  not  to  sufier  any  real  cock  to  come  into 
his  shop ;  and  had  rather  need  to  give  myself 
a  little  lustre  after  the  manner  of  Antigenides 
the  musician,  who,  when  he  had  to  perfbno, 
took  care  beforehand  that  the  auditory  should, 
either  before  or  after,  be  disgusted  with  mme 
other  ill  musicians.  But  I  can  hardly  be  with- 
out Plutarch;  he  is  so  universal  and  so  full, 
that,  upon  all  occasions,  and  what  extravagant 
subject  soever  you  take  in  liand,  he  will  still 
introduce  himself  into  your  business,  and  holds 
out  to  vou  a  liberal  and  not  to  be  exhausted 
hand  of  riches  and  Embellishments.  It  vexes 
me  that  he  is  so  exposed  to  the  spoil  of  those 
who  are  conversant  with  him ;  I  can  no  sooner 
cast  an  eye  upon  him  but  I  purloin  either  a  leg 
or  a  winff. 

And  also,  foi^this  design  of  mine,  'tis  conve- 
nient for  me  to  write  at  home,  in  a  wild  country, 
where  1  have  ix)bodv  to  assist  or  ^^ 

relieve  me ;  where  I  hardly  see  a    towiie  at 
man  that  understands  the  Latin  of    home^wiim  be 


Ferdinand  the  Catholic,  and  oompoeed  a  **  Uialogae  on 
Lore.'*  Ficinua,  who  lived  at  the  saane  period.  tranataKd 
the  works  of  Plato  and  Plotinua,  and  wrote  aeveral  meta- 
physical pieces. 

•  OsrdiiM/  Bewtio,  author  of  a  poem  called  0&  jtssksi 
Equieda,  a  theologian  and  philosopher  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  wrote  a  book  entitled  DM«  JVUara  ^jtattrt. 
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had  none  to  his  pater-Doster,  and  of  French  as 
'^'P  *""•  little,  if  not  lew.    I  might  have 

made  it  better  elsewhere,  but  then  the  work 
would  have  been  leas  my  own ;  and  its  principal 
end  and  perfection  is  to  be  exactly  mine.  I 
should  well  enough  correct  an  accidental  error, 
of  which  I  am  full,  as  I  run  carelessly  on :  but 
for  any  ordinary  and  constant  imperfections,  it 
were  a  kind  of  treason  to  put  them  out  When 
another  tells  me,  or  I  say  to  myself,  *'  Thou  art 
too  full  of  figures :  this  is  a  word  of  the  Gascon 
growth:  this  a  dangerous  phrase  (I  do  not  re- 
ject any  of  those  that  are  used  in  the  common 
streets  of  France,  they  that  will  tight  custom 
with  grammar  are  fools):  this  is  an  ignorant 
discourse;  this  is  a  paradoxical  saying;  this  is 
a  foolish  expression :  thou  makest  thyself  merry 
sometimes;  and  men  will  think  thou  sayest  a 
thing  in  good  earnest,  which  thou  only  speakest 
in  jest"  Yes,  say  I ;  but  I  correct  the  faults 
of  inadvertence,  not  those  of  custom.  Do  I  not 
talk  at  the  same  rate  throughout!  Do  I  not 
represent  niyself  to  the  life  ?  Enough :  I  have 
done  what  I  designed ;  all  the  world  knows  me 
in  my  book,  and  my  book  in  me. 

Now  I  have  an  apish  imitating  quality ;  when 
I  used  to  write  verses  (and  I  never  made  any 
««...  •  but  Latin),  they  evidently  accused 

some  of  my  first  essays  have  a 
little  exotic  taste :  I  speak  somewhat  another 
kind  of  language  at  Paris  than  I  do  at  Mon- 
tai^e.  Whomever  I  stedfiistly  look  upon 
easily  leaves  some  impression  of  his  upon  me : 
whatever  I  consider,  I  usurp:  a  foolish  coun- 
tenance, a  disagreeable  look,  or  a  ridiculous 
way  of  speaking;  vices  most  of  all,  because 
they  seize  and  stick  to  me,  and  will  not  leave 
their  hold  without  shaking  o&  I  swear  more 
by  imitation  than  humour.  A  murdering  imi- 
tation, like  that  of  the  apes,  so  terrible  both  in 
stature  and  strength,  that  Alexander  met  with 
in  a  certain  country  of  the  Indies,  which  he 
would  have  bad  much  ado  any  other  way  to 
have  subdued;  but  they  a^rded  him  the 
means,  by  that  inclination  of  theirs,  to  imitate 
whatever  they  saw  done.  For  the  hunters, 
being  directed  to  put  on  shoes  in  their  sififht, 
and  to  tie  them  fiist  with  many  knots,  and  to 
muffle  up  their  heads  in  caps  with  running 
nooses,  and  to  seem  to  anoint  their  eves  with 
gliio :  1  so  did  those  silly  creatures  employ  their 
imitations  to  their  own  ruin;  they  glued  up 
^eif  own  eyes,  haltered  and  bound  themselves. 
The  other  &culty  of  playing  the  mimic,  and 
ingeniously  acting  tlie  words  and  gestures  of 
another,  purposely  to  make  others  merry,  and 
to  raise  their  admiration,  is  no  more  m  me 
^n  in  a  stock.    When  I  swear  my  own  oath. 


*tis  only,  by  God,  of  all  oaths  the  most  direct. 
They  say  that  Socrates  swore  by  his  dog ;  Zeno 
had  for  his  oath  the  same  interjection,  at  this 
time  in  use  amongst  the  luiians,  cappari;* 
Pythagoras  swore  by  water  and  air.*  I  am  so 
apt,  without  thinking  of  it,  to  receive  these 
superficial  impressions,  that  have  I  majesty  or 
highness  in  my  mouth  for  three  days  togeUier, 
eiffht  days  after  they  come  out  instead  of  ex- 
cellency and  lordship;  and  what  I  say  to-day 
in  sport  and  fooling,  1  shall  say  seriously 
to-morrow.  Wherefore,  in  writing,  1  more 
unwillingly  undertake  beaten  arguments,  lest 
I  shoald  handle  them  at  another's  expense. 
Every  subject  is  equally  fertile  to  me.  A  fly 
will  serve  me  for  a  subject;  and  'tis  well  if  this 
1  have  in  hand  has  not  been  undertaken  at  the 
recommendation  of  as  flighty  a  will !  I  may 
begin  with  that  which  pleases  me  best,  lor 
matter  is  all  linked  to  one  another. 

But  my  soul  displeases  me,  in  that  it  ordi- 
narily  produces  its  deepest  and  ^^  geneniw 
most  airy  conceits,  and  those  produu^ed  hit 
which  please  me  best,  when  I  profoundest 
least  expect  or  study  for  them,  JISSS!*  "*"  * 
and  then  suddenly  vanish,  I  hav- 
ing, at  that  instant,  nothing  to  apply  them  to: 
on  horseback,  at  table,  or  in  bed ;  but  most  on 
horseback,  where  I  am  most  firiven  to  think.  My 
speaking  is  somewhat  nicely  jealous  of  silence 
and  attention;  if  I  am  talkmff  forcibly,  who 
interrupts,  stops  me.  In  travelling,  the  neces- 
sity of  the  way  will  oflen  put  a  stop  to  discourse ; 
besides  that  I,  for  the  most  part,  travel  without 
company  fit  to  entertain  lon^  discourse,  by 
which  means  I  have  all  the  leisure  I  would  to 
entertain  myself.  It  falls  out  as  it  does  in  my 
dreams ;  whilst  dreaming  I  recommend  them  to 
my  memory  (for  I  am  apt  to  dream  that  I 
dream),  but  the  next  morning  I  may  represent 
to  myself  of  what  complexion  they  were,  whe- 
ther gay,  or  sad,  or  strange,  but  what  they 
were,  as  to  the  rest,  the  more  I  endeavour  to 
retrieve  them,  the  deeper  I  plunge  them  into 
obi  i vion.  So,  of  thoughts  that  come  acciden  tally 
into  my  head,  I  have  no>more  but  a  vain  imase 
remaining  in  my  memory,  only  enough  to  make 
me  torment  myself  in  their  quest  to  no  purpose. 

Well  then,  laying  books  aside,  and  more 
simply  and  materially  speaking,  I   ^-„,,.„„  _, 
find  after  all  that  love  isnothing  g^^"****'"  "^ 
else  but  the  thirst  of  enjoying  the 
object  desired ;  neither  is  Venus  any  other  thing 
than  the  pleasure  of  discharging  the  vessels,  like 
the  pleasure  nature  gives  us  in  discharging 
other  parts ;  which  either  by  immoderation  or 
indiscretion    becomes    vicious.    According  tQ 
Socrates,*  love  is  the  appetite  of  generation, 
by  the  mediation  of  beauty.    And  having  often 


I  £Uan,  d»  jtnimai,  xvii.  85.  and  Sirabo.  iv. 

>  Uertiut,  i»  viO.  Oajr/cH,  or  eapp^ris,  it  the  name  of 
0  Mirub  bearinf  capen;  otben  awora  by  a  eabbaie,  at  it 
toe  cuttom  io  Franca  even  at  thtt  day ;  witneat  toe  wonl 
MrtacAMi,  a  kind  of  oatb,  wbich  aigniflea  the  virtUQ  of 


cabbage;  an  expretaion  which  many  people  make  nae  of 
GonttanUy. 

I  LaerUtta,  In  vft^ 

«  Plato,  BanquU.  ' 
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considered  the  ridiculoos  titillatkm  of  this  plea- 
sure, the  absurd,  hair-hrained,  and  senseless 
motions  with  Which  it  inspires  Zeno  and  Cra- 
tippus,  the  indiscreet  rage,  and  the  countenance 
enflamed  with  fuir  and  cruelty  in  the  sweetest 
effects  of  love,  and  then  that  grave,  severe,  and 
extatic  ah*  in  so  wanton  an  action;  that  our 
deliffhtB  and  our  excrements  are  promiscuously 
shuffled  together ;  ind  that  the  supreme  pleasure 
carries  along  with  it  tainting  and  complaining, 
as  well  as  grief;  I  believe  it  to  be  true  that,  as 
Plato  says,'  the  gods  made  man  for  their  sport, 

Quenam  Uta  jocandi 
SBTlUaT* 

**  Wbat  a  atraaga  aporting  ciuelty  ia  UiiaT 

and  that  it  is  in  mockery  that  nature  has 
ordered  the  most  troublesome  of  actions  to  be 
the  most  common,  by  that  to  make  us  equal, 
and  to  parallel  fools  and  wise  men,  beasts  and 
us.  Even  the  most  contemplative  and  sedate 
man,  when  1  imagine  him  m  this  posture,  I 
bold  him  an  impudent  fellow  to  pretend  to  be 
sedate  and  coutemplative :  'tiis  the  peacock's 
feet  abating  his  pride. 

Ridentem  dicere  verum 
Ooidveut?! 

**  Why  may  not  truth  In  laughing  guise  be  dreat  ?** 

They  who  banish  serious  ima^nations  from 
their  sports,  do,  says  one,  like  him  who  dares 
not  adore  the  statue  of  a  saint,  if  not  covered 
with  a  veil.  We  eat  and  drink,  indeed,  as 
beasts  do;  but  those  are  not  actions  that  ob- 
fltmct  the  functions  of  the  soul ;  in  these  we 
maintain  our  advantage  over  them ;  but  this 
subjects  all  other  thoughts,  and  by  its  imperious 
authority  makes  an  ass  of  all  Plato's  divinity 
and  philosophy  too,  and  yet  he  complains  not 
of  it.  In  every  thing  else  a  man  may  keep 
some  decorum,  all  oSier  operations  submit  to 
the  rules  of  decency ;  this  cannot  so  much  as  in 
imagination  appear  other  than  vicious  or  ridi- 
culous. Examme  if  you  can  therein  find  one 
wise  and  discreet  proceeding.  Alexander  said* 
that  he  chiefly  knew  himself  to  be  mortal  by 
this  act  and  sleeping.  Sleep  suflbcates  and 
suppresses  the  faculties  of  the  soul :  the  fiimi- 
liaxity  with  women  does  likewise  dissipate  and 
exhaust  them.  Truly,  *tis  a  mark  not  only  of 
our  original  corruption,  but  also  of  our  vanity 
and  deformity. 

On  the  one  hand,  nature  pushes  ns  on  to  it, 
having  fixed  the  most  noble,  usefiil,  and  plea- 

sant  of  all  her  functions  to  this 
Imh  wiikria.  desire:  and,  on  the  other,  leaves 
ture  impiret  US  to  accuse  and  avoid  it,  as  in- 
dSuwcA*  ^^'     ^^^^^  ^^^  indecent,  to  blush  at 

it,  and  to  recommend  abstinence. 


Are  we  not,  in  fact,  brutes  to  call  that  work 
brutish  which  begets  us?  People  of  difiTerin^ 
religions  have  concurred  in  several  ceremonies, 
as  sacrifices,  lamps,  burning  incense,  fasts,  and 
offerings;  and  amongst  others,  in  condemning 
this  a6t:  all  opinions  come  to  this,  besides  tlie 
so  extended  custom  of  circumcision,  which  is  for 

Gmishment  of  it  We  have  perhaps  reason  to 
ame  ourselves  for  being  guUty  of  so  foolish  a 
production  as  man,  and  to  call  the  act  and  parts 
shamefiil  that  are  employed  in  the  work  (I  am 
sure  mine  are  now  properly  shameful  and  ab- 
iect).  The  Essenians,  of  whom  Pliny  speaksi^' 
kept  up  their  nation  several  ages  witlKMit  nurse 
or  baby-clouts,  by  the  arrival  of  strangers,  who 
following  this  pretty  humour,  came  continually 
into  them:  a  whole  nation  resolute  rather  to 
hazard  a  total  extermination,  than  to  engage 
themselves  in  female  embraces,  and  rather  to 
lose  a  succession  of  men  than  to  beget  one.  "Tis 
said  that  Zeno  never  had  to  do  with  a  woman 
but  onoe  in  his  life,  and  then  out  of  civility, 
that  he  might  not  seem  too  obstinately  to  dis- 
dain the  sex.*  Every  one  avoids  seeing  a  man 
bom,  every  one  runs  to  see  him  die ;  to  destroy 
a  man  a  spackMis  field  is  sought  out,  and  in  th« 
fiice  of  the  sun;  but  to  make  him,  we  creep 
into  as  dark  and  private  a  comer  as  we  can ; 
'tis  a  man's  duty  to  withdraw  himself  from  the 
li^ht  to  do  it;  but  *tis  glory,  and  the  fountain 
of  many  virtues  to  know  how  to  destroy  what 
we  have  done:  the  one  is  injury,  the  other 
favour :  for  Aristotle  says  that  to  do  any  one  a 
benefit,  in  a  certain  phrase  of  his  country,  is  to 
kill  him.  The  Athenians,^  to  couple  the  dis- 
grace ci  these  two  actions,  having  to  purge  the 
Isle  of  Delos,  and  to  justify  tliemselves  to 
Apollo,  interdicted  at  once  all  birth  and  burial 
in  the  precincts  thereof:  No$tri  noamet  pctniteL' 
•«  We  are  ashamed  of  ourselves." 

There  are  some  nations  that  will  not  be  seen 
to  eat.*    I  know  a  lady,  and  of 
the  best  <)uality,  who  has  the  There  are 
same  opinion,  that  it  is  an  ill   JJU*^^^* 
sight  to  see  women  chew  their  any  ahooM  tee 
meat,  that  it  takes  away  much  tiiem  est. 
from  their  grace  and  beauty,  and 
therefore  unwillingly  appears  at  a  ]ftib1ic  taUe 
with  an  appetite ;  and  I  know  a  man  also  that 
cannot  endure  to  see  another  eat,  nor  be  seen 
himself;  and  is  more  shy  of  companv  in  putting 
in  than  putting  out    In  the  Turkish  empire 
there  are  a  great  number  of  men  who,  to  excel 
others,  never  sufier  themselves  to  be  seen  when 
they  make  their  repast ;  who  never  have  more 
than  one  a  week ;  who  cut  and  mangle  their 
faces  and  limbs,  and  never  speak  to  any  one. 
Fanatic  people!    who  think  to  honour  iheir 
nature  by  disnatoring  themselves;  that  value 
themselves  upon  their  contempt  of  themselves^ 


1  Law,  i.  13. 

•  Claudian,  in  Rutrtp.  i.  4. 
>  Horace,  SeU.  1.  i.  84. 

«  Plutarch,  New  to  UstinniMh  a  flatt«rfr. 

•  JfuL  mat.  ▼.  17. 


•  Laertiua.  fo  wUL 

f  Thucydiflea,  iii.  MM. 

•  Terence,  PA^naie,  i.  3. 90i 

•  Leo,  DafcfiirtlMi  ^4fHM. 
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and  grow  better  hy  being  worae !  Wbat  mon- 
strous animal  is  this,  that  is  a  horror  to  himjselC 
to  whom  his  delights  are  grievous,  and  who 
weds  himself  to  misfortunes !  There  are  who 
conceal  their  life, 


BziUoqm 


•I  dulcia  limina  muUnM 


il  IMIBg   I 
MlVMiU. 


**Tlia«  in  exile  roem. 
Seek  m  new  mu,  and  leeve  llielr  bliMflil  tiooie,** 

and  withdraw  them  from  the  siffbt  of  other 
men ;  that  avoid  health  and  cheer- 
eM?  tteflueivee  ^1°®""  **  dangerous  and  pre- 
fiom  right,  and  judicial  qualities.  Not  only  many 
are  inffenioiiB  sects,  but  maxiv  nations,  curse 
their  birth  and  bless  their  death ; 
and  there  is  a  place  where  the 
sun  is  abominated  and  darkness  adored.  We 
are  only  ingenious  in  using  ourselves  ill;  *tis 
the  real  ouarry  our  wits  fly  at;  and  wit,  when 
miaapplied,  is  a  dangerous  tool ! 

O  miaeri !  quonun  gaodia  orlmen  habent.* 
**Owi«tckedaieii!  wboee  pleaavea  are  a  crime  r 

Alas,  poor  man!  thou  hast  enough  inconve- 
niences that  are  inevitable,  without  increasing 
them  by  thine  own  invention;  and  art  miser- 
able enough  by  nature,  without  beinff  so  by 
art;  thou  hsst  real  and  essential  derormities 
enough,  wi^out  forging  those  that  are  ima- 
^ary:  is  the  little  ease  thou  hast  too  much 
lor  thee,  that  thou  wooldst  abridge  the  half  of 
tbati  Dost  thou  find  that  thou  hast  performed 
all  the  necessary  offices  that  nature  has  en- 
joined thee,  and  that  she  is  idle  in  thee,  if  thou 
dost  not  oblige  thyself  to  more  and  new  onesi 
Thou  dost  not  stick  to  infringe  the  universal 
and  undoubted  laws,  but  stickest  close  to  those 
oonfoderate  and  fimtastic  ones  of  thy  own ;  and 
by  how  much  more  particular,  uncertain,  and 
contradictory  they  are,  by  so  much  thou  em- 
pbyest  thy  whole  endeavour  in  them;  the 
laws  of  thy  parish  occupy  and  bind  thee ;  those 
of  God  and  the  world  concern  thee  not  Run 
but  a  little  over  the  examples  of  this  kind ;  thy 
life  is  full  of  them. 
The  verses  of  these  two  poets  treating  so 
reservedly  and  uiscreetly  of  wan- 
tonness as  they  do,  methinks 
they  discover  it  much  more. 
Ladies  cover  their  persons  with 
net-work,  as  priests  do  several 
mend  things;  and  painters  shade  their  pic* 
tares,  to  give  them  greater  lustre;  and  *tis  said 
that  the  son  snd  wind  strike  more  violently  by 
reflectioo  than  in  a  direct  line.  The  Egyptian 
wisely  answered  him  who  asked  him  what  be 
had  under  his  ekwk;  •^It  is  hid  under  my 
cloak,"*  said  he,  **that  thou  mayest  not  know 
what  it  is:***  but  there  are  certain  other  things 
that  people  hide  only  to  show  them.  Hear 
this  one,  that  speaks  plainer: 


Totalk  dia- 
creeUy  of  low 
Mix  ■timalatee 
iiUM  more. 


Eti 

'*  And  prcmed  her  naked  body  cloee  to  mine.** 

Methinks  I  am  eunuched  with  the  expression. 
Let  Martial  turn  up  Vonus*s  coats  as  high  as 
he  can,  he  cannot  show  her  so  naked :  he  who 
says  all  that  is  to  be  said  gluts  and  disgusts  us. 
He  who  is  afraid  to  express  himself,  draws  us 
on  to  guess  at  more  than  is  meant;  there  is  a 
kind  of  treachery  in  this  sort  of  modesty,  and 
especially  whilst  half  opening,  as  they*  do,  so 
fair  a  path  to  imagination ;  both  the  sclion  and 
description  should  give  a  relish  to  their  theft 

The  more  respectful,  more  timorous,  more 
coy  and  secret  love  of  the  Spaniards  and  Ita^ 
lians  pleases  me ;  I  know  not  who,  of  old,  wished 
his  neck  as  long  as  that  of  a  crane,  that  he 
miffht  the  longer  taste  what  he  had  swallowed ; 
it  nad  been  better  wished  in  this  quick  and 
precipitous  pleasure,  especially  in  sucti  natures 
as  mine,  that  have  the  &ult  of  beixig  too 
prompt  To  stop  its  flight  and  delay  it  with 
preambles,  all  things,  a  wink,  a  bow,  a  word,  a 
sign,  stand  for  favour  and  recompense  betwixt 
them.  Was  it  not  an  excellent  piece  of  thrift 
in  him  that  could  dine  on  the  steam  of  the 
roast  1    'TIS  a  passion  that  mixes,  | 

with  very  little  of  solid  essence.  Lore  ougbt  to 

much  more  of  vanity  and  fover-  }•  "•*  «?•• 
•  1  •  1  ^  t    dually,  and 

ish  raving,  and  we  are  to  reward  without  preci* 
and  pay  it  aoo(»dingly.    Let  us  pitaUoa. 
teach  the   ladies  to  value  and 
esteem  themselves^  to  amuse  and  fbol  u&    We 

K've  the  last  chsjrge  at  the  first  onset;  the 
rench  impetuosity  will  still  show  itself.  By 
spinninff  out  their  favours,  and  exposing  them 
in  small  parcels,  all,  even  miserable  old  age, 
will  find  some  little  share  of  reward,  according 
to  their  worth  and  merit  He  who  has  no 
fruition  but  in  fruition,  who  wins  nothing 
unless  he  sweeps  the  stakes,  who  takes  no 
pleasure  in  the  chaoe  but  in  the  quarry,  ought 
not  to  introduoe  himself  into  our  school.  The 
more  steps  and  degrees  there'  are,  so  much 
higher  and  more  honourable  is  the  uppermost 
seat;  we  should  take  a  pleasure  in  heing  con- 
ducted to  it,  as  in  magnificent  palaces,  by 
porticos,  entries,  long  anid  pleasant  galleries, 
by  many  turns  and  windings.  This  disposition 
of  things  would  turn  to  our  advantage;  we 
should  there  longer  stay,  and  longer  love ;  with- 
out hope  and  without  desire  we  proceed  not 
worth  a  pin.  Our  conquest  and  entire  posses- 
sion is  what  they  ought  infinitely  to  dread: 
when  they  wholly  surrender  themselves  up  to 
the  mercy  of  our  fidelity  and  constancy,  tliey 
run  a  mighty  hazard;  they  are  virtues  very 
rare,  and  &rd  to  be  found ;  they  are  no  sooner 
ours,  but  we  are  no  more  theira; 

Poetquam  cupida  mentis  tatiaU  libido  eat, 
VertMt  nihil  metuere,  nihil  perjuria  eurant;* 


>Viigil,OM,^,  ii.5]|. 
•  PiWttdiMiaUua.  i.  ISO. 
I  PlttMith,  M  CuHmihf. 


«  Ovid,  jfner.  i.  S,  94. 

•  Firfil  and  iMcnHwM, 

•  Catellua,  Oifm  lalv.  147. 
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"  When  our  desires  and  lusts  once  sated  are. 
For  oaths  and  promises  we  little  care  ;** 

And  Thrasonides,'  a  young  roan  of  Greece,  was 
80  in  love  wilh  bis  passion,  that  having  gained 
a  mistress's  consent,  he  refused  to  enjoy  her, 
that  he  might  not  by  fruition  quench  and  stu- 
pify  the  unquiet  ardour  of  which  he  was  so 
proud,  and  with  which  he  so  pleased  himself 
Deamess  is  a  good  sauce  to  meat.  Do  but 
observe  how  much  the  form  of  salutation,  parti- 
cular to  our  nation,  has  by  its  facility  made 
kisses,  which  Socrates  says'  are  so  powerful  and 
dangerous  for  stealing  hearts,  of  no  esteem.  It 
is  a  nauseous  and  iniurious  custom  for  ladies, 
that  tliey  must  be  obliged  to  lend  their  lips  to 
every  iellow  that  has  three  footmen  at  his 
heels,'  how  nasty  or  deformed  soever, 

Cujus  li^ida  naribas  caninis, 
Dependet  glacies,  rifelque  barba  •  •  • 
Centum  occurrere  malo  culilingis :  * 

and  jive  do  not  get  much  by  the  bargain;  for  as 
the  world  is  divided,  for  three  pretty  women, 
we  must  kiss  fifty  ugly  ones ;  and  to  a  tender 
stomach,  like  those  of  my  age,  an  ill  kiaa  over- 
pays a  good  one. 

in  Italy  they  passionately  court,  even  their 
commoi^ women,  who  prostitute  themselves  for 
money,  and  justify  the  doing  so  by  saying  that 
there  are  degrees  of  fruition;  and  that  by 
courting  they  will  procure  themselves  that 
which  IS  best  and  most  entire;  they  sell  nothing 
but  their  bodies,  the  will  is  too  free,  and  too 
much  its  own  to  be  exposed  to  sale.  So  say 
these,  that  'tis  the  will  they  undertake,  and 
they  have  reason ;  'tis  indeed  the  will  that  we 
are  to  serve,  and  to  have  to  do  withaL  1  abhor 
to  imagine  as  mine  a  body  without  affection ; 
and  this  madness  is,  methinks,  cousin-german  to 
that  of  the  bov,  who  would  needs  lie  with  the 

beautiful  statue  of  Venus,  made 
STutrrS^o'  by  PiaxiteW  or  that  of  the 
men  kept  thrae  furious  Egyptian,  who  violated 
bSfo*  "ih^**'*  ^e  d®*^  carcase  of  a  woman  he 
were^ntwed.     ^a«  embalming,  which  was  the 

occasion  of  the  law,  afterwards 
made  in  Egypt,  that  the  corpse  of  beautiful 
young  women,  and  of  those  of  good  quality, 
should  be  kept  three  days  before  they^should  be 
delivered  to  those  whose  office  it  was  to  take 
care  for  the  interment*    Periander  did  more 


1  Laertius,  yii.  130. 
'  >  Xenophon,  Mem,  on  SocraU^. 

*  The  kiss  of  ceremony  or  salutation,  which  Montaifae 
here  erroneously  affirms  to  be  peculiar  to  France,  came,  not 
long  afterwarJs.to  be  regarded  as  a  piece  of  great  immodesty 
there,  as  appears  /Vom  Dr.  Heylin's  '^Surraye  of  France.^* 
When  the  ilocior  visited  that  country,  in  ItSS,  be  thought 
it  strange  and  uncivil  that  the  ladies  should  turn  away  flrom 
the  proffer  of  a  ralutarion ;  and  he  indignantly  exclaims, 
*'  that  the  chaste  and  innocent  luss  of  an  £ngliah  gentle- 
woman is  more  in  tieaven  than  tlieir  best  devotions."— 
Erasmus,  in  a  letter,  urging  his  (Viend  Andrelinns  to  come 
>  to  England,  very  pleasantly  wakes  use  of  this  custom  to 
strengthen  his  invitation.  "If,  Faustus,"  says  he,  **  thou 
koewest  the  advantages  of  England,  thou  wouldst  run  hither 
with  winged  fuel,  and  if  the  gout  would  not  sufler  that,  thou 
wouldst  wish  thyself  a  Daedalus.  For,  to  name  one  among 
many,  here  are  girls  with  divine  countenances,  bland  and 
Murteoua,  and  whom  thou  wouldst  readily  prefer  to  thy 


w(Miderfully,  who  extended  his  conjugal  affec- 
tion (more  regular  and  legitimate)  to  the  enjoy- 
ment of  his  wife  Melissa  af\er  she  was  d&MJ^ 
Does  it  not  seem  a  lunatic  humour  in  the  moon, 
seeing  she  could  not  otherwise  enjoy  her  darling 
Endymion,  to  lay  him  for  several  months  asleep, 
and  to  please  herself  with  the  fruition  of  a  boy, 
who  stirred  not  but  in  his  sleep?  So  I  say  that 
we  love  a  body  without  a  sou),  when  we  love  a 
body  without  its  consent  and  concurring  desire. 
All  enjoyings  are  not  alike ;  there  are  some  that 
are  hectic  and  languishing;  a  thousand  other 
causes,  besides  good-will,  may  procure  as  this 
favour  from  the  ladies;  this  is  not  a  sufficient 
testimony  of  afiection;  treachery  may  lark 
there  as  well  as  elsewhere ;  they  sometimes  go 
to  it  but  by  halves, 

Tanquam  thura  merumque  parent 
Abeeutem,  marmoreamTe  putes  :• 

**  8o  ooMly  tbey  unto  the  work  prepare, 
Vou'd  think  them  absent,  or  else  marble  were:" 

I  know  some  who  had  rather  lend  that  than 
their  coach,  and  who  only  impart  themselves 
that  way.  You  are  to  examine  whether  your 
company  pleases  them  upon  any  other  accoant, 
or  for  that  only,  as  some  strong-limbed  groom ; 
in  what  character,  and  what  degree  of  favour 
you  are  with  them, 

Tibi  si  datur  uni : 
Quo  lapide  Ilia  diem  candidiore  notat.* 

*'  Wliether  thv  mistress  (kvov  thee  alone. 
And  mark  thy  day  out  with  the  whiter  stone." 

What  if  the^  eat  your  bread  with  the  sauce  oi 
a  more  pleasing  imagination  ? 

Te  tenet,  abaentea  alios  ni^irat  amoi«s.M 

**  While  in  her  anna  entwin'd,  yon  don*t  diecovei 
8be  pants  with  longing  for  an  absent  lover." 

What !  have  we  not  seen  one,  in  these  days  of 
ours,  that  made  use  of  this  act  upon  the  account 
of  a  most  horrid  revenge,  by  that  means  to  kill 
and  poison,  as  he  did,  an  excellent  woman  ?  i 

Such  as  know  Italy  will  not  think  it  Strang   j 
if,  for  this  subject,  I  seek  not  elsewhere  for   | 
examples;  for  that  nation  may  be  called  the 
regent  of  the  world  in  this.    They  have  gene-   ' 
rally  more  handsome,  and  fewer  ugly,  women 
than  we ;  but  for  rare  and  excelling  beaaties, 


Moses.  And  beeidee,  there  is  a  custom  which  can  never  be 
sufficiently  praised :  for.  if  you  riaiiany  wtece^yoa  are  dis- 
missed with  kisses;  if  you  return,  these  sweet  things  are 
again  rendered ;  if  any  one  goes  away  with  yoo.  the  kisan 
are  divided ;  wherever  you  go  you  are  abundantly  kiesed. 
In  short,  move  which  way  you  will,  all  thing*  nie  full  of 
deliffht.**    Erasmus,  £p.  v.  10. 

•  Martial,  vii.  04.  The  Latin  is  the  only  language  that 
is  so  licentious  as  to  convey  ideas  to  groas  and  nasty. 
Beneca  says  it  is  better  to  suppress  some  things  in  silence, 
though  it  be  to  the  detriment  of  the  cause,  rather  than  to 
transgress  the  bounds  of  modesty.  Seneca,  Omcrve.  i.  3, 
towards  the  end. 

•  Val.  Max.  viii.  S,  Ext.  5. 

•  Herod,  ii.  09. 

"*  Laertius,  i.  90. 

•  Martial,  sci.  1(13, 13,  and  59,  8. 

•  Catullus,  iiviii.  U7.  | 
w  TibuUus,  i.  ft,  35. 
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I  think  we  may  have  u  many  as  they.  I  think 
the  same  of  their  wits ;  of  tliose  of  the  common 
sort  they  have  evidently  far  more :  brutal  stupi- 
dity  is  without  comparison  much  rarer  there; 
but  for  singular  souls  and  of  the  highest  form, 
we  are  nothing  indebted  to  them.  If  I  should 
carry  on  the  comparison,!  might  sa)r,  as  touch- 
ing valour,  that  on  the  contrary  it  is,  to  what 
it  is  with  them,  common  and  natural  with  us: 
but  sometimes  we  see  them  possessed  of  it  to 
mch  a  degree  as  surpasses  the  greatest  examples 
we  can  produce.  The  marriages  of  that  country 
•re  defective  in  tliis:  their  custom  commonly 
imposes  so  rude  and  so  slavish  a  law  upon  the 
women,  that  the  most  distant  acquaintance  with 
a  stranger  is  held  as  criminal  in  them  as  the 
most  intimate ;  a  law  which  necessarily  renders 
all  such  acquaintances,  when  they  are  made, 
substaotial;  and  seeing  that  all  comes  to  one 
account,  they  have  no  hard  choice  to  make; 
and  when  they  have  broken  down  the  fence, 
believe  me,  they  launch  out  to  some  tune: 
Liueuria  tpsw  viticulis^  nctU  fera  bestia^  irri- 
(Ola,  deinde  emiasa.^  ''  Lust,  like  a  wild  beast, 
being  more  enraged  by  bein£[  bound,  breaks 
from  bis  chains  with  greater  wildness.**  They 
must  give  them  a  little  more  rein : 

Vidi  ego  nuper  eqaum,  eontre  lua  flrena  tenaoem. 
Ore  reiuctaiiti  fulmiuU  ire  modo  :* 

"  Tbe  fiery  eouner,  whom  no  art  can  sUy, 
Or  reined  force,  doth  oft  fair  roeaua  obey.** 

The  desire  of  company  is  allayed  by  giving  a 
little  liberty.  We  run  pretty  nearly  the  same 
fortune;  they  go  to  extremes  from  their  con- 
straint; we  from  our  licence.  *Tis  a  good 
custom  we  have  in  France,  that  our  sons  are 
received  into  high  fiimilies,  there  to  be  enter- 
tained and  bred  up  pa^es,  as  in  a  school  of 
nobleness;  and  'tis  looked  upon  as  a  dis- 
courtesy and  an  affront  to  refuse  a  gentleman : 
I  have  taken  notice  (for  so  many  himilies,  so 
many  different  forms)  that  the  ladies  who  have 
been  strictest  with  their  women  attendants  have 
had  no  better  luck  than  those  who  allowed 
them  a  greater  liberty ;  there  should  be  moder- 
ation in  all  things;  one  roust  leave  a  great  deal 
of  their  conduct  to  their  own  discretion;  for, 
when  all  comes  to  all,  no  discipline  can  curb 
them  throughout  It  is  certain  that  she  who 
oomes  off  with  ffying  colours  from  a  school  of 
liberty,  brings  with  her  whereon  to  repose  more 
confidence  than  she  who  comes  away  sound 
from  a  severe  and  strict  education. 

Our  &thers  dressed  up  their  daughters*  looks 
Modeit  '"  bashfttlness  and  fear ;  we  ours 

ury  10  woo»ui.  ^^  confidence  and  assurance,  the 
courage  and  the  desire  being 
alik^  in  both  cases.  We  understand  nothing  of 
the  matter ;  we  must  leave  it  to  the  Sarmates, 
that  may  not  lie  with  a  man  till  with  their  own 
bands  they  have  first  killed  another  in  battle.* 


*Livy.uzi¥.4. 

■  Ovid.  Aiw-.  Hi.  4.131 

•  Herod,  iv.  117. 


For  me,  who  have  no  other  title  left  me  to  these 
things  but  by  the  ears,  'Us  sufficient,  if,  accord- 
ing to  the  privilege  of  my  age,  they  retain  me 
for  one  of  their  counsel.  I  advise  them  then, 
and  men  too,  to  abstinence ;  but  if  the  age  we 
live  in  will  not  endure  it,  at  least  to  modesty  and 
discretion;  for  as  the  story  says  of  Aristippus,' 
speaking  to  some  young  men,  who  blushed  to 
see  him  go  into  a  scandalous  house :  "The  vice 
is  in  not  coming  out,  not  in  going  in."  Let 
her  that  has  no  care  for  her  conscience  have 
yet  some  regard  to  her  reputation ;  and  though 
she  be  rotten  within,  let  her  carry  a  fair  outside 
at  least 

I  commend  a  gradation  and  procrastination 
in  their  bestowing  of  favours:  rlato  declares 
that,  in  all  sorts  of  love,,  facility  and  prompt- 
ness are  forbidden  tlie  defendant  'Tia  a  sign 
of  eagerness,  so  rashly,  suddenly,  and  hand- 
over-head, to  surrender  themselves,  and  they 
ought  to  disguise  it  with  all  tlie  art  they  have ; 
in  carrying  themselves  with  modesty  and  reluc- 
tance in  granting  their  last  favours,  they  much 
more  allure  our  desires,  and  hide  theur  own. 
Let  them  still  fly  before  us,  even  those  who 
have  most  mind  to  be  overtaken;  they  conquer 
more  surely  by  flying,  as  the  Scythians  da 
Indeed,  accordmg  to  the  law  tliat  nature  has 
imposed  upon  them,  it  is  not  properly  for  them 
either  to  will  or  desire ;  their  part  is  to  suffer, 
consent,  and  obey :  and  for  this  it  is  that  nature 
has  given  them  a  perpetual  capacity,  which  in 
us  is  but  occasional  and  uncertain;  they  are 
always  fit  for  the  encounter,  that  they  may 
be  always  ready  when  we  are  so,  pnti  nalm:* 
**born  to  endure:'*  and  whereas  she  has  or- 
dered that  our  appetites  shall  be  manifest  by  a 
prominent  demonstration,  she  would  have  theirs 
to  be  hidden  and  concealed  within,  and  has 
furnished  them  with  parts  improper  for  osten- 
tation, and  simply  defensive.  Such  proceedings 
as  this  that  follows,  must  be  left  to  the  Ama- 
zonian licence :  Alexander  marching  his  army 
through  Hyrcania,  Thalestris,  queen  of  the 
Amazons,  came  with  three  hun-  ^,g,„jg,  ^^ 
dred  horse  of  her  own  sex,  well  Thaieawis. 
mounted  and  armed,  having  left 
the  remainder  of  a  very  great  army  that  fi)!- 
lowed  her,  behind  the  neighbouring  mountains, 
to  pay  him  a  visit;  and  publicly  and  in  plain 
terms  told  him,  that  the  fame  of  his  valour  and 
victories  had  brought  her  thither  to  see  him,  and 
to  make  him  an  ofiSir  of  her  forces,  to  assist 
him  in  the  pursuit  of  his  enterprises;  and  that, 
finding  him  so  handsome,  younff,  and  vigorous, 
she,  who  was  also  perfect  in  all  her  qualities, 
advised  that  they  might  lie  together;  to  tlie  end 
tliat  from  the  most  valiant  woman  of  the  world, 
and  the  bravest  man  then  living,  there  might 
spring  some  great  and  wonderftu  issue  for  the 
time  to  come.  Alexander  returned  her  thanks 
for  all  the  rest;  but  to  give  leisure  for  the  ac- 


« Laertitu,  in  vill. 
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oomplishment  of  her  last  demand,  he  stayed 
thirteen  days  in  that  place,  which  were  spent 
in  royal  feasting  and  jollity,  for  the  welcome  of 
00  hrave  a  princess.' 

We  are  almost  throughout  incompetent  and 
unjust  judges  of  their  actions,  as  they  are  of 
ours.  I  confess  the  truth  when  it  makes  against 
me,  as  when  *tis  on  my  side.  Tis  an  abo- 
minable intemperance  that  pushes  them  on  so 
often  to  change,  and  that  hinders  them  to  limit 
their  affection  to  any  one  person  whatever; 
as  is  evident  in  that  goddess  to  whom  are  attri- 
buted 80  many  changes  and  so  many  lovers: 
but  *ti8  true  withal  that  love  is  contrary  to  its 
own  nature  if  it  be  not  violent,  and  that  vio- 
lence is  contrary  to  its  nature  if  it  he  constant 
And  they  who  make  it  a  wonder,  exclaiih,  and 
keep  such  a  clutter  to  find  out  the  causes  of 
this  frailty  of  theirs,  as  unnatural  and  not  to  be 
believed ;  bow  comes  it  to  pass  they  do  not 
discern  how  often  they  are  themselves  guilty  of 
the  same,  without  any  astonishment  or  miracle 

at  alii  it  would  peradventure 
JjJJJ^*  P^JJjJ?*  be  more  strange  to  see  the  passion 
ject  to  change,     fixed ;  *tis  not  a  simply  corporeal 

passion :  if  there  be  no  end  in 
avarice  and  ambition,  there  is  doubtless  none 
the  more  in  desire ;  it  still  lives  after  satiety ; 
and  *tis  impossible  to  prescribe  either  constant 
satisfaction  or  end;  it  ever  goes  beyond  its 
lk)08es8ion. 
And   inconstancy  perhaps  is  in  some  sort 

more  pardonable  in  them  than  in 

women.  we,  the  inclination  to  variety  and 

novelty,  common  to  us  both ;  and 

secondly,  which  we  cannot,  that  they  buy  a 

Eig  in  a  poke.  Joan,  Queen  of  Naples,  caused 
er  first  husband,  Andreosso,'  to  be  hanged  at 
the  bars  of  her  window,  in  a  halter  of  gold  and 
silk,  woven  with  her  own  hand,  because  that, 
in  matrimonial  performances,  she'neither  found 
his  parts  nor  abilities  answer  the  expectation 
she  had  conceived  from  his  stature,  bnuty, 
youth,  and  activity,  by  which  she  had  been 
caught  and  deceived.  Tbe]r  may  allege  that 
there  is  more  required  in  doing  than  in  sufier- 
ing;  and  so  they  are  on  their  part 'always  at 
least  provided  for  necessity,  whereas  on  our 
part  it  may  fall  out  otherwise.  For  this  reason 
it  was  that  Plato,  in  bis  Laws,  wisely  ^vided 
that,  before  every  marriage,  to 
i!5re?te^  determine  of  the  fitness  of  the 
marriage.  persons,  the  judges  should  see 

the  young  men  who  pretended  to 
it  stark  naked,  and  the  women  naked  to  the 
eirdle  only.  When  they  come  to  tiy  us  they 
do  not  perhaps  find  us  worthy  of  their  choice : 


a  Oiodonit  Sic  xvii.  1&  Bat  this  hiatorian  does  not  nj 
that  thii  queen  of  the  Amazoni  oAred  Alexander  troops  to 
■Id  him  in  hie  militanr  expeditlone:  and  Oaintoa  Curtiue, 
▼i.  5,  eayi  expreeily  that  Alexander  haWng  atked  her  if  ihe 
would  go  to  the  wars  with  him,  the  excueed  henelf  by  lay- 
log,  that  the  had  left  nobody  to  be  guavdiaa  of  her  Ung- 
tem :  *'  Cauaata,  riiie  cuetode  regnum  reliquitM.** 

•  Andrew  (whom  the  Italiane  called  AndraceeoX  eon  of 
Charlea,  King  of  Hnngwy.  See  Bayte,  art  Jmm  /.  rfjfbflM, 


Experta  latna,  madidoqae  liaiiliiaM  Iflio 
Inguina.  nee  lama  sura  eoaaa  mans, 
Deeerlt  imbelles  thalamoa.1 

*  All  efforts  vain  t*  exeite  his  Tigoor  dead. 
The  married  riigin  fliea  th'  ii^oyoua  bed.** 

*TiB  not  enough  that  a  man*s  will  be  good ; 
weakness  and  insnfilcieDcy  lawfully  brsak  t 
marriage, 

Et  qurrendum  aliunde  (hret  nervoaius  illod. 
Quod  posset  aonam  solvere  virgineam :  • 

**  And  elsewhere  seek  a  man  St  Ibr  love's  toil** 

and  why  not?  and,  according  to  her  owi 
measure,  an  amorous  intelligence,  mors  bold 
and  active, 

Si  blando  nequeat  superease  laboriJ 

**  If  etrangth  they  want  love^  tadc  to  nndeigo." 

But  is  it  not  a  great  impudence  to  offer  our 
imperfections  and  imbecilities,  where  we  desira 
to  please,  and  leave  a  good  opinion  and  estesn 
of  ourselves  1  For  the  little  that  I  am  aide 
to  do  now, 

Adamum 
Mollis  opus,« 

"One  bout  a  night," 

I  would  not  trouble  a  woman  that  I  reverence 
and  fear: 

Fuge  susplcari,  , 
C^Jna  ondenum  trepidavit  etas 
Ciaudere  lustrum.? 

•'  Suspect  not  him 
On  wlKiee  love's  wild-flre  age  doth  throw 
Of  fifty  years  the  cooling  snow."* 

Nature  should  satisfy  herself  in  having  rendered 
age  miserable,  without  making  it  ridiculous  toa 
I  hate  to  see  it,  for  one  poor  inch  of  pitiful 
vigour,  which  comes  upon  it  but  thrice  a  weeli, 
to  strut  and  set  out  itself  with  as  great  an  air 
as  if  it  could  do  mighty  feats,  a  true  flame  of 
flax;  and  wonder  to  see  it  so  boil  and  bubble 
at  a  time  when  it  is  so  congealed  and  extio- 
guished.  This  anpetite  ought  not  to  appert&ia 
to  anything  but  the  flower  of  beautlfiil  youth  i 
trust  not  to  it  because  you  see  it  second  that 
indefatigable,  fell,  constant,  and  magnanimous 
ardour  Uiat  is  in  you,  fer  it  will  certainly  leave 
you  in  the  lurch  at  your  greatest  need;  but 
rather  return  it  to  some  tender,  bashful,  and 
ignorant  boy,  who  yet  trembles  under  the  rod, 
and  blushes: 

Indnm  sangvineo  veluti  violavet  it  oalro 
Si  quis  ebor,  vel  mixU  rabent  abi  lilia  HUia 
Albaroea.* 

**Thiu  Indian  iv*Ty 
Which  with  a  bordering  hue  of 


OrliJie 


rith  a  bonl*rinf  hue  of  purple  glows; 
damaaked  with  the  neigblioiidag  roe 


I  Martial,  vii.  58. 3. 

«  CatoUiu.  Girsi.  Izvii.  87. 

•  Virgil.  Ossfy.ULlSr. 

•  Horaee,  ^Md.  zii.  IS. 
TId.edt.ii.'l.lS. 
s 
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He  who  CED  stay  till  tlie  momioff,  without  dyin^ 
for  shame,  to  behold  the  disdain  of  the  fair 
^es  of  her  who  knows  so  well  your  fumbling 
impertinence, 


ECUdti 


tamen  eonvicia  vnltiu,! 


**ABd  thmifh  the  nothing  My, 
How  ill  ibe  likes  my  work  ber  looks  betray," 

never  had  the  satisfaction  and  the  glory  of 
having  battled  them  till  they  were  weary,  with 
the  vigorous  performance  A  one  heroic  niffht 
When  I  have  observed  any  one  to  be  tired  of 
me,  I  have  not  presently  accused  her  levity; 
but  have  been  in  dddbt  if  I  had  not  reason 
rather  to  complain  of  nature.  She  has  cer* 
tainly  used  me  very  uncivilly  and  unkindly ; 

Bi  noa  long  a  aatie,  ti  oon  bene  mentnla  eraaea : 
Nimiram  aapiunt,  videotque  parvam 
Matron*  quoque  mentulam  illibenter;* 

and  done  me  a  most  irreparable  injury.  Every 
member  I  have,  as  much  one  as  another,  is 
eqnallv  my  own,  and  jbo  other  does  more 
properly  make  me  a  man  than  this. 

I  umversally  owe  my  entire  picture  to  the 
paUic  The  wisdom  of  my  instruction  wholly 
cuosisti  m  liberty  and  naked  truth;  disdaining 
to  introduce  little,  feigned,  common,  and  pro- 
▼hicial  rules  into  the  catalogue  of  its  real  duties, 
all  natural,  general,  and  constant;  of  which 
civilitT  and  ceremony  are  daughters  indeed, 
bot  illegitimate.  We  are  sure  to  have  the 
▼ices  of  appearance,  when  we  have  had  those  of 
MBence;  when  we  have  done  with  these,  we 
run  ftiU  drive  upon  others,  if  we  find  it  most  be 
80 ;  for  there  is  danger  that  we  shall  fiincy  new 
offices,  to  excuse  our  negligence  towaras  the 
natural  ones,  and  to  coni&nd  them.  That 
this  is  BO,  it  is  seen  that  in  places  where  fitults 
are  crimes,  crimes  are  but  faults;  and  that 
in  nations  where  the  laws  of  courtesy  are 
most  rare  and  amiss,  the  primitive  laws  of 
common  reason  are  better  observed,  the  innu- 
merable multitude  of  so  many  duties  stifling 
and  diasipsting  our  care.  Application  to  trivial 
thinp  diverts  us  from  those  that  are  necessary 
and  just  Oh,  how  these  superficial  men  take 
an  easy  and  plausible  way  in  comparison  of 
ours!  These  are  shadows  where witn  we  pal- 
liate and  pay  one  another;  bot  we  do  not  pay, 
bnt  inflame  our  reckoning  to  that  great  judge, 
who  tucks  up  our  rags  and  tatters  about  our 
>haroefttl  parts,  and  is  not  nice  to  view  us  all 
over,  even  to  our  inmost  and  most  secret  vile- 
neaBea :  it  were  an  useful  decency  of  our  maid- 
^ly  modesty,  could  it  keep  him  from  this 
dieoovery.  In  fine,  whoever  could  reclaim 
loan  from  so  scrupulous  a  verbal  superstition, 


*Ofid.A 

•Orthcie 
•f  epicran,  l„_ 
•B'wa,  and  Um 
•Wuieortke 


.i.7,SL 


the  iret  ie  the  beginninf  of  a  eort 
PHapw,  io  the  VtUrum  PotUrum  Gi- 
two  othen  are  taken  IVom  one  of  tbe  flret 
eellection.  Ad  JHtttwiM,  two  of  which 


would  do  the  world  no  great  disservice.  Our 
life  is  divided  betwixt  foUy  and  prudence. 
Whoever,  will  write  of  it  but  what  is  reverend 
and  canonical,  will  leave  more  thanhalf  behind. 
I  do  not  excuse  myself  to  myself;  and  if  I  did* 
it  should  rather  be  fixr  my  excuses  that  I  woukl 
excuse  myself,  than  for  any  other  fiiult ;  I  ex- 
cuse myself,  of  certain  humours,  which  I  think 
more  strong  in  number  than  those  that  are  on 
my  side.  In  consideratiao  of  which,  I  will 
farther  say  this  (for  I  desire  to  please  every 
one,  though  a  thing  hard  to  do:  £sis  tmtttgi 
hominem  occommodatum  ad  taniam  morum  ae 
sermofiiifli  et  vobmiaium  varietalmm:*  "That 
one  man  accomnoodates  himself  to  so  wcwx  a 
variety  of  manneie,  discourses,  and  wills  ^) :  that 
they  ought  not  to  condemn  me  for  what  1  make 
authorities,  received  and  approved  of  by  many 
ages,  to  utter;  and  that  there  is  no  reason 
that,  for  want  of  rhyme,  they  should  refuse  me 
the  liberty,  they  allow  even  to  churchmen  of  our 
nation,  and  of  which  here  are  two  specimens : 

Rimula,  difpeream,  ai  monosramma  toa  est ;« 

Un  vit  d^amy  la  contente,  et  Men  traiote;* 

besides  many  others.  I  love  modes^,  and  'tis 
not  out  of  judgment  that  I  have  chosen  this 
scandalous  way  of  speaking;  *tis  nature  that 
has  chosen  it  for  me.  I  recommend  it  not,  no 
more  than  other  forms  that  are  contrary  to 
common  custom;  but  I  excuse  it,  snd  by  cir- 
cumstances, both  general  and  particular,  alle- 
viate the  accusation. 

But  to  proceed:  whence  also  can  proceed 
that  usurpation  of  sovereign  authority  you  take 
upon  you  over  the  women  who  favour  you  at 
their  own  expense. 

Si  flirtira  dedit  nigra  munnsdila  noete,* 

•*  If  in  the  sileooe  of  the  night. 
She  has  permitted  stolen  delight,** 

SO  that  you  presently  assume  the  interests,  cold- 
ness, and  authority  of  a  husband ;  whence,  I 
ask,  can  it  be  derived?  *Tis  a  firee  contract: 
why  do  you  not  begin,  as  you  intend  to  hM 
on?  there  is  no  prescription  upon  voluntsry 
things.  Tis  against  the  form,  but  it  is  true, 
withal,  that  I  in  my  time  have  carried  on  this 
afliiir,  as  well  as  the  nature  of  it  would  nermit, 
as  conscientiously,  and  with  as  much  colour  of 
justice,  as  any  other  contract  whatever;  and 
that  I  never  pretended  other  afiection  than 
what  I  really  bad,  and  have  truly  acquainted 
them  with  the  declination,  vigour,  and  birth 
of  the  same,  the  fits  and  intermissions;  a  man 
does  not  always  hold  on  at  the  Theaothor-s 
some  rate.  I  have  been  so  s[»ar-  tueUty  in  lovt. 
ing  of  my  promises  that  I  think 


an  parodied  by  Montaigne.   Iha  hum  are  altogalhtt  i 
SttsoeptiUe  of  translation. 

•  O.  Cioero,  dt  P§tit.  Orafiit  e.  14. 
«  Theodore  Bexa,  Jiivciulia.    Bee  Bayle,  art  J 

•  St.  Gelais.  (Buvtm  PesCifMS ,  p.  9^ 
•GatoUus,  Ckim  Ixviii.  14& 
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I  have  been  better  than  m^  word.  They  have 
Ibund  roe  faithful  to  their  inconstancj,  even  to 
a  confeesed,  and  even  to  a  multiplied,  incon- 
stancy. I  never  broke  with  them  whilst  I  had 
any  hold  at  all ;  and  what  occasion  soever  they 
have  ^ven  me,  never  broke  with  them  to 
hatred  or  contempt :  for  such  privacies,  though 
obtained  upon  never  so  scanaaloiis  terms,  do 
yet  oblige  us  to  some  good  wiU.  I  have  some- 
times, upon  their  tricks  and  evasions,  discovered 
a  little  indiscreet  anger  and  impatience ;  (or  I 
am  naturally  subject  to  rash  emotions,  which, 
though  slight  and  short,  often  spoil  my  market- 
I  ing.  Would  they  freely  have  consulted  my 
judgment,  I  should  not  have  stuck  to  have 

given  them  sharp  and  paternal  counsels,  and  to 
ave  pinched  them  to  the  quick.  If  I  have 
left  them  any  cause  to  complain  of  me,  'tis 
rather  to  have  found  in  me,  in  comparison  of 
the  modern  custom,  a  love  foolishly  conscien- 
tious, than  anything  else.  I  have -kept  my 
word  in  things  wherein  I  might  easily  have 
been  dispensed;  they  then  sometimes  surren- 
dered themselves  with  reputation,  and  upon 
articles  that  thev  were  willing  enough  should 
be  troken  by  the  conqueror.  I  have  more 
than  once  made  pleasure  in  its  greatest  tempta- 
tion strike  to  the  interest  of  their  honour ;  and 
where  reason  importuned  me,  have  armed 
them  against  myself;  so  that  they  conducted 
themselves  more  decently  and  securely  by  my 
rules,  when  they  franklv  referred  themselves  to 
them,  than  they  would  have  done  by  their  own. 
I  have' ever,  as  much  as  I  could,  wholly  taken 
upon  myself  alone  the  hazard  of  our  assi^a- 
tions  to  acquit  them,  and  have  always  contrived 
our  meetings  after  the  hardest  and  most  unusual 
manner,  as  less  suspected,  and  moreover,  in  my 
opinion,  more  accessible.  They  are  chiefly 
more  open  where  they  think  they  are  the  most 
securely  shut ;  things  least  feared  are  less  de- 
fended and  observed;  one  may  more  boldly 
dare  what  nobody  thinks  you  will  dare,  which 
by  the  difficulty  becomes  easy.  Never  had 
any  man  his  approaches  more  impertinently 
genital.  This  v/fiy  of  loving  is  more  according 
to  discipline,  but  'tis  most  ridiculous  and  ine^ 
fectual  to  our  people.  Who  better  knows  it  than 
I,  yet  I  repent  me  not  of  it.  1  have  notiiing 
there  more  to  lose : 

Me  tftbalft  facer 
Voiiva  paries  indica  uvida 

Buspenditse  potenti 
Vestimenta  marii  deo.'i 

••  Por  me  my  votive  tablet  shows 
Tliat  I  have  hun^  my  dripping  clothes 
At  NeptuDe*s  shnne  :** 

'tis  now  my  time  to  speak  out  But  I  might 
perhaps  say,  as  another  would  do,  ^*Tnou 
talkest  idly,  my  friend ;  the  love  of  thy  time 
has  little  commerce  with  faith  and  integrity :" 


1  Horace,  Od.  i.  6. 13. 

•  Ttorenoe,  Eunuck.  i.  1, 10. 

s  Seneca,  J^ist.  01   The  text  has  amst,  not  «sc 


...^  .i  to  postates 
Ratione  osrta  fkeere,  aitailo  plus  afM, 
Quam  si  des  operam,  ut  cum  ratioue  insmnias :  > 

•«  These  things  if  tboa  wilt  underuke. 
By  reason,  permanent  to  make; 
This  will  be  all  tbou'lt  get  by  it. 
Wisely  to  run  out  of  thy  wit," 

But,  on  the  contrarv,  if  it  were  fiir  me  to  begin 
again,  assuredly  it  should  be  by  the  same 
method  and  the  same  progress,  bow  unfroitiul 
soever  it  might  prove.  Polly  and  ignorance 
are  commendable  m  an  inoommendable  action ; 
the  farther  I  go  from  their  humour  in  this,  I 
approach  so  much  nearer  to  my  own. 

As  to  the  rest,  in  this  traffic,  I  did  not  sufier 
myself  to  be  totally  carried  away ;  I  pleased 
myself  in  it,  but  did  not  forget  myself  withal. 
I  icept  the  little  sense  and  discretion  that  oatore 
has  given  me  entire  for  their  service  and  my 
own:  a  little  emotion,  but  no  dotage,  lly 
conscience  also  was  engaged  in  it,  even  to 
debauchery  and  dissoluteness,  but  never  so  &r 
as  to  ingratitude,  treachery,  malice  and  cnielt  j. 
I  did  not  purchase  the  pleasure  of  this  vice  at 
any  price,  but  contented  myself  with  its  proper 
and  single  cost:  NuHum  intra  «e  vUium  cyii.* 
*'  Nothing  is  a  vice  in  itself."  I  almost  equally 
hate  a  stupid  and  slothful  laziness,  as  I  do 
a  toilsome  and  painful  employment;  the  one 
pinches,  the  other  lays  me  asleep.  I  like 
wounds  as  well  as  bruises,  and  cuts  as  well  as 
dry  blowa  I  found  in  this  commerce,  when 
I  was  the  most  able  for  it,  a  jost  moderatioo 
betwixt  these  eztreme&  Love  is  a  sprightly, 
lively,  and  gay  a£^itation;  I  was  neither 
troubled  nor  afflicted  with  it,  but  heated,  and, 
moreover,  disordered.  A  man  must  stop  there ; 
it  hurts  nobody  but  fools.  A  young  man  asked 
the  philosopher  Panetius,  if  it  was  becoming  a 
wise  man  to  be  In  love  1  "  Let  the  wise  man 
look  to  that,"  answered  he,  »•  but*  let  not  thou 
and  I,  who  are  not  such,  engage  ourselves  in  so 
stirring  and  violent  an  affiiir,  that  enslaves  ns 
to  others,  and  renders  us  contemptible  to  oar- 
selves.*'  He  said  true,  that  we  are  not  to 
entrust  a  Uiing  so  precipitous  in  itself  to  a  soul 
that  has  not  wherewithal  to  withstand  its  as- 
saults, and  disprove  (he  saying  of  Agesilaus, 
**that  pnidence  and  love  cannot  live  toge- 
ther."* *Tis  a  vain  employment,  *tis  true; 
unbecoming,  shameful,  illicit,  and  illegitimate : 
but,  to  carry  it  on  afler  this  manner,  I  look 
upon  it  as  wholesome,  and  proper  to  enlivea 
a  drowsy  soul,  and  to  rouse  up  a  heavy  body , 
apd,  as  a  physician,  I  would  prescribe  it  to  a 
man  of  my  form  and  condition,  as  soon  as  any 
other  recipe  whatever,  to  rouse  and  keep  hun 
in  vigour  till  well  advanced  in  years,  and  to 
defer  the  approaches  of  age.  Whilst  we  are  but 
in  the  suburbs,  and  that  the  pulse  yet  beats, 


*  Seneca.  E^iH.  117. 

•  "  Oh !  how  hard  a  matter  is  it,**  said  AceaUans. » Ibr  a 
man  to  be  in  love  and  in  his  sober  senses  at  OMe  and  lbs 

ner    Plutarch,  la  vi££. 
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Dam  noTa  canities,  dam  prima  ttt  recta  laneetu, 
Dum  superest  Lacheei  quod  torqueat,  et  pedibai  me 
Porto  meii,  nullo  deitram  aubeunte  baciUo;  ^ 

^  Wliile  eomething  yet  of  health  and  strength  remains. 
While  yet  my  uteps  no  bending  staff  sustains. 
While  few  grey  hairs  upon  my  head  are  seen  ;** 

we  have  need  to  be  tickled  by  some  such  nip- 
ping incitation  as  this.  Do  out  observe  what 
youth,  vigour,  and  gaiety  it  inspired  Anacreon 
withal ;  and  Socrates  who  was  then  older  than 
I,  speaking  of  an  amorous  object:  '* Leaning,** 
says  he,'  "  my  shoulder  to  her  shoulder,  and  my 
head  to  hers,  as  we  were  reading  together  in  a 
book,  I  feit,  it  is  a  fact,  a  sudden  sting  in  my 
shoulder,  like  the  biting  of  a  flea,  which  I  still 
felt  above  five  days  af&r,  and  a  continual  itch- 
ing crept  into  my  heart**  A  mere  accidental 
touch,  and  of  a  shoulder,  to  heat  and  excite  a 
soul  mortified  and  enervated  by  age,  and  the 
most  moderate  liver  of  all  mankmd !  And  why 
noti  jSocrates  was  a  man,  and  would  neither 
be,  nor  be  like,  any  other  thing.  Philosophy 
does  not  contend  against  natural  pleasures,  pro- 
vided they  be*  moderate;  and  only  preaches 
moderation,  not  a  total  abstinence.  The  power 
of  resistance  is  employed  against 
.'i'^'S.^i'Si  ^^  that  are  adultemte,  and 
if  moderate.  mtroduced  by  innovation;  philo- 
sophy says  that  tlie  appetites  of 
the  body  ought  not  to  be  augmented  by  the 
mind ;  and  intelligently  warns  us  not  to  siir  up 
hunger  by  saturity ;  not  to  stuff  instead  of  fill- 
ing the  belly;  to  avoid  all  enjoyments  that  may 
bnng  us  to  want,  and  all  meats  and  drinks  that 
procure  thirst  and  hunger,  as  in  the  service  of 
love,  she  prescribes  us  to  take  such  an  object  as 
may  simply  satisfy  the  body's  real  need,  and 
may  not  stir  the  soul,  which  ought  only  barely 
to  follow  and  assist  the  body,  without  mixing 
in  the  afiair.  But  have  I  not  reason  to  believe 
that  these  precepts,  which  also,  in  my  opinion, 
are  in  other  respects  somewhat  rigorous,  only 
apply  to  a  body  that  really  performs  its  (^ce ; 
and  that  in  a  body  broken  with  age,  as  in  a 
weak  stomach,  'tis  excusabe  to  warm  and  sup- 
port it  by  art,  and,  by  the  meditation  of  the 
fancy,  to  restore  that  appetite  and  vivacity  it 
has  lost  in  itself? 

May  we  not  say  that  there  is  nothing  in  us, 
during  this  earthly  prison,  that  is  purely  either 
corporeal  or  spiritual,  and  that  we  injuriously 
dissever  a  man  alive,  and  that  it  seems  but  rea^ 
wnable  that  we  should  regard  as  fiivouFably,  at 
least,  the  use  of  pleasure  as  we  do  tliat  of  pain? 
This*  was  (for  example)  vehement  even  to  per- 
fection in  the  souls  of  the  saints  by  penitence; 
the  body  had  there  naturally  a  share  by  the 
right  of  union,  and  yet  might  have  but  little 
put  in  the   cause.    And   yet  are  they  not 


>  Javeaal.  iii.  90. 

*  Zenoptoa,  AmftuC,  !▼.  S7. 

«H«aM,j^za.l9.  *«  Who  an  always  in  a  capacity 


contented    that   it   should  barely  follow  and 

assist  the  afflicted  soul ;  they  have  afflicted  it 

by  itself;  with  grievous  and  peculiar  torments, 

to  the  end  that,  by  emulation  of  one  another, 

the   soul  and  body  might  plunge  man  into 

misery,  by  so  much  more  salutiferous,  as  it  is 

more  painful  and  severe.    In  like  manner,  is  it 

not  injustice  in  bodily  pleasures  to  subdue  and 

keep  under  the  soul,  and  say  that  it  must 

therein  be  dragged  along,  as  to  some  enforced 

and  servile   obligation   and  necessity?     *Ti8 

rdther  her  part   to   aid    and    cherish    them, 

there  to  present  herself  and  to  invite  them,  the 

authority  of  ruling  belonging  to  her;  as  it  is 

also  her  part,  in  my  opinion,  in  pleasures  that 

are  proper  to  her,  to  inspire  and  infuse  into  the 

body  all  the  feeling  and  sense  it  is  capable  og 

and  to  study  how  to  make  it  pleasant  and  use- 

1  ful  to  it    For  it  is  good  reason,  as  they  say, 

I  that  the  body  should  not  pursue  its  appetites 

'  to  the  prejudice  of  the  mind ;  but  why  is  it  not 

I  also  reason  tliat  the  mind  should  not  pursue 

'  hers  to  the  prejudice  of  the  body  ? 

I  have  no  other  passion  to  keep  me  in  breath. 
What  avarice,  ambition,  quarrels, 
and  law-suits  do  for  others,  who,   The  adTantages 
like  me,  have  no  particular  em-  '***iJT*iL**® 
ployment,  love  would  more  com-  fovein  an^ad- 
modiously  do;  it  would  restore   vanced  age. 
to  me  vigilancy,  sobriety,  care  as 
to  my  deportment  and  person;  re-assure  my 
countenance  that  these  sour  looks,  these  de- 
formed and  pitiable  sour  looks  of  old    age, 
might  not  step  in  to  disgrace  it;  would  affain 

rjt  me  upon  sound  and  wise  studies,  by  which 
might  render  myself  mor&loved  and  esteemed, 
clearing  my  mind  of  the  despair  of  itself,  and 
of  its  use,  and  re-integrate  it  to  itself;  would 
divert  me  from  a  thousand  troublesome  thoughts 
and  a  thousand  melancholic  humours,  that  idle- 
ness and  ill  health  load  us  withal,  at  such  an 
age;  would  warm  again,  in  dreams  at  least, 
the  blood  that  nature  has  given  over ;  will  hold 
up  the  chin,  and  a  little  stretch  out  the  nerves, 
the  vigour  and  gaiety  of  life  of  that  poor  man 
who  is  going  full  drive  to  his  ruin.  But  I  very 
well  understand  that  is  a  commodity  very  haid 
to  recover.  By  weakness  and  long  experience 
our  taste  has  become  more  delicate  and  nice ; 
we  ask  most  when  we  bring  least,  and  will  have 
the  most  choice  when  we  least  deserve  to  be 
accepted.  Knowing  ourselves  for  what  we  are, 
we  are  less  confident  and  more  distrustful; 
nothing'  can  assure  us  of  being  beloved,  con- 
sidering our  condition  and  theirs.  I  am  out  of 
countenance  to  find  myself  in  company  with 
young  folks,  full  of  wantonness  and  vigour. 

Cuius  in  indomito  constantior  ingtiine  nerviu. 
Quam  nova  coUlbos  arbor  inhereL* 


of  peribnnlng  well.**  Tliis  is  a  short  paraphrase  on  the 
distich,  which  thoM  who  do  not  understand  Latin  must  be 
content  with ;  for  the  terms  made  use  of  by  Horace  convey 
sttch  gross  ideas  that  I  do  not  chooae  to  translate  them 
more  closely. 
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To  what  end  abould  we  go  and  intrude  our 
mjeery  amid  their  gay  and  Bprightlj  baaooonl 

PoOTint  at  juv«nM  wimn  ftrvidJ, 
Multo  noo  fine  riw, 
DUaptam  in  cinerea  ftceaiTi 

*'  That  yoatlM,  in  ferv«nt  wishes  bold. 
Not  without  laughter,  may  bdiold 

A  torch,  whose  early  Are 
Could  ev*ry  breast  with  lo?«  inflame. 
Now  faintly  spread  a  sickly  fleam. 

And  in  a  smoke  expire.** 

They  have  Btrength  and  reason  on  their  side ; 
]et  us  give  way,  we  cannot  make  good  oar 
gronnd ;  and  these  blossoms  of  springinff  beauty 
sufier  not  themselves  to  be  handled  l)y  such 
benumbed  hands,  nor  be  dealt  with  by  mere 
material  means;  for,  as  the  old  philosopher' 
answered  one  that  jeered  him,  because  he  could 
not  gain  the  favour  of  a  young  girl  he  made 
love  to:  ** Friend  the  hook  will  not  stick  in 
such  soft  cheese.**  It  is  a  commerce  that  re- 
quires relation  and  correspondence:  the  other 
pleasures  we  receive  may  be  acknowledged  by 
recompense  of  another  nature ;  but  this  is  not 
to  be  paid  but  with  the  same  kind  of  coin.  la 
earnest,  in  this  sport,  the  pleasure  I  five  more 
tickles  my  imagination  than  that  1  receive 
Now,  as  he  has  nothing  of  generosity  in  him 
that  can  receive  a  courtesy  where  he  confers 
none,  it  must  needs  be  a  mean  soul  that  will 
owe  all,  and  can  be  contented  to  maintain  a 
correspondence  with  persons  to  whom  he  is  a 
continual  charge;  theija  is  no  beauty,  favour, 
nor  privacy  so  exquisite,  that  a  gallant  man 
ought  to  desire  at  this  rate.  If  they  can  only 
be  kind  to  us  out  of  pity,  I  had  much  rather 
die  than  live  upon  charity.  I  would  have  a 
right  to  ask  it  in  the  style  that  I  saw  some  beg 
in  Italy,  Fate  ben  per  voi,  '*  Do  good  to 
yourself;"  or  after  the  manner  that  Cvrus 
exhorted  his  soldiers,  ^  Who  loves  himself  let 
him  follow  me."  **  Comfort  yourself;"  some  one 
will  say  to  me,  "with  women  of  your  own 
condition,  whose  company,  being  of  the  same 
ajfe,  will  render  itself  more  easy  to  you."  O 
ridiculous  and  stupid  composition ! 

Nolo 
Barbam  Tellere  mortao  leoni  :> 

*'  Tear  not  the  sleeping  lioa*s  beaid:** 

Xenophon  uses  it  fiw  an  objection  and  an  accusa- 
tion against  Menon,  that  he  never  made  love 
to  any  but  old  women.  I  take  more  pleasure 
in  merely  seeing  the  just  and  sweet  mixture  of 
two  young  beauties,  or  onlv  meditating  it  in 
my  fancy,  than  to  be  mjrself  an  actor  m  one 
nmde  up  of  miserable  and  wan  old  age.  I 
leave  that  fantastic  appetite  to  the  Emperor 
Galba,  that  was  only  for  hard  old  flesh;*  and 
to  this  poor -wretch : 


1  Horace,  Od.  iv.  13. 96. 

*  Bi9u:  Laertius,  in  vUd. 
I  Martial,  z.  00,  d. 

*  Suetonius,  in  vHA. 

*  Ovid,  who  from  his  nnelanclioly  plaoe  of  exile  writes 
thus  to  his  wife.    .Es  PMte,  i.  4.  tt. 


O  efo  dii  flMteiit  talem  to  c 

Cwrsqne  mmtatis  onoala  Ibrre  eomis. 


»0I  would  to  beav*n  I  suoh  mlsht  thee  behold. 
To  kiss  tliose  locks  now  thou  in  cares  art  old. 
And  thy  worm  body  in  my  arms  enfoia  r 

and  amongst  the  chief  defbrmilies,  I  reckon 
forced    aim    artificial    beauty.     Emonez,    a 
young  courtezan  of  Chios,  think-  p^m^ 
mg  by  fine  dreasing  to  acquire  beautiea  reek- 
the  beauty  that  nature  bad  denied  ^2!^^.°^'^ 
her,  came  to  the  philosopher  Ar-  "«"***"«^ 
cesilaus,  and  asked  him  if  it  was  nossihle  for  a 
wise  man  to  be  in  love:  ^^Yes,*^  replied  he,* 
<*  provided  it  be  not  with  a  factitious  and  so- 
phisticated beautv  like  thine."    The  nglinesi 
of  a  confessed  old  age  is  to  me  less  u^y  and 
less   old   than   anoUier  that  is 

rliahed  and  painted  up.    Shall      tolTiVn  Ms 
say  it  without  the  danger  of      tiiroae. 
having  my  throat  cut  1 — ^love,  in 
my  opinion,  is  not  properly  and  naturally  in 
its  season,  but  in  the  age  next  to  childhood, 

<^uem  Pi  pnellaram  insereres  ehoio. 
Mire  sagaoes  Mleret  bospites, 
Discrimem  obscurum.  solulis 
Crinibus,  ambiguoque  vulta:* 


and  beauty  the  same ;  for  whereas  Homer  ex- 
tends it  so  far  as  to  the  budding  of  the  chin, 
Plato  himself  has  observed  this  as  rare.  And 
the  reason  why  the  sophist  Bion  so  pleasantly 
called  the  first  appearing  hairs  of  adoleecence 
Aristogitons  and  Harmodians  is  oufllciently 
known.  I  find  it  in  virility  already,  in  aooie 
sort,  a  little  out  of  date,  to  eay  nothing  of 
old  age ; 


"Who  in  thoTirsin  choir d ^ 
The  curious  stranffcr*s  prying  eyea 
So  smooth  bis  doubtful  cheeks  a| 
So  loose,  so  girlish,  flows  his 


ImpoRunns  c 
(^eicus:* 


I  transvolat  andas 


"  Lofo,  restless,  with  quick  motion  fliea 
From  wither'd  oaks:** 

and  Margaret,  Queen  of  Navarre,  like  a  wo- 
man, does  verf  far  extend  the  advantage  of 
women,  ordaining  that  it  is  time  for  them  at 
thirty  years  old  to  convert  the  title  of  &ir  into 
that  of  good.  The  shorter  authority  we  give 
him  over  our  lives,  *tis  so  much  the  better  for 
ns.  Do  but  observe  his  port;  'tis  a  beardlea 
boy.  Who  knows  not  how,  in  his  school,  they 
proceed  contrary  to  all  order?  study,  exer- 
cise, and  custom,  are  ways  fi>r  insufficiency  to 
prtxseed  by;  their  novices  rule:  Amor  ordt- 
nem  netdL^  ^  Love  knows  no  rules."  Doubt- 
less his  conduct  is  much  more  graceful  when 
mixed  with  inadvertency  and  trouble;  miscar- 
riages and  ill  successes  give  him  a^^tite  and 


•  Laertius,  in  «<td. 

V  Horace,  Od.ii.5.Sl. 

•  Bee  Plutarch,  m  Lbio*. 

•  Horace,  Od.  iv.  13. 9. 


»  St.  Jerome,  Rpitt.  mi  Cftrsmat    Anacreon.  Iiaom  bdbit 
him,  said  much  die  same  thing,   flee  CMs  »,  ?Maa  94. 
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grace;  provided  it  be  tfaarp  and  eager,  *ti8  no 
mat  matter  whether  it  be  prudent  or  no;  do 
out  observe  how  he  goes  reeling,  tripping,  and 
phijinfi^;  yon  put  him  in  the  stocks  when  yon 
guide  nim  by  art  and  wisdom;  and  restrain 
his  divine  liberty  when  you  put  him  into  those 
hairy  and  callous  handu 

As  to  the  rest,  I  oflen  hear  tliem  set  forth 
this  intelligence  as  entirely  spiritual,  and  dis- 
dain to  pot  the  interest  the  senses  there  have 
into  consideration:  everything  there  serves 
turn;  but  I  can  say  that  I  have  often  seen 
that  we  have  excused  the  weakness  of  their 
understandings  m  favour  of  their  outward 
beauty;  but  have  never  seen  that  in  favour  of 
a  mind,  how  mature  and  well-disposed  soever, 
any  one  would  lend  a  hand  to  a  body  that  was 
never  so  little  decayed.  *  Why  does  not  some 
one  take  it  into  her  head  to  make  that  noble 
Socratical  contract  and  exchange  of  body  for 
soul?  purchasinff,  at  the  price  d"  her  thighs,  a 
philosophical  and  spiritual  intelligence  and  re- 
generation, the  highest  value  she  can  get  for 
them.  Plato*  ordains,  in  his  Lotos,  that  he 
who  has  performed  any  signal  and  advan- 
tageous exploit  in  war,  may  not  be  refused 
durinff  the  whole  expedition,  whatever  his  age 
or  deformity  may  be,  a  kiss  or  any  other  amo- 
rous fiivour,  from  any  woman  whatever.  What 
he  thinks  to  be  so  just  in  recommendation  of 
military  valour,  whv  may  it  not  be  the  same  in 
recommendation  of  any  other  good  quality  1 
And  why  does  not  some  woman  take  a  fancy 
to  preposseas,  over  her  companions,  the  glory 
of  this  chaste  love  ?    I  say  chaste, 

Nam  li  qoando  ad  pcariia  TeDtom  Mt, 
Ut  qaondun  in  ftipulii  magniu  aine  TiribiM  ignif 


"  For  when  to  join  Iove*a  tattle  they  enftfe. 
Like  fire  in  itrew  tbey  weakly  cpead  Uieir  race  :** 

the  vices  that  are  stifled  in  the  thought  are 
not  the  worst 

To  conclude  this  notable  commentary,  which 
has  escaped  from  me  in  a  torrent  of^  chatter, 
a  torrent  sometimes  impetuous  and  hurtful, 

C7t  miasum  eponai  flirtivo  mnnere  malum 

Procurrit  eaato  Tirfinie  e  gremio. 
Quod  miaera  oUite  rooUi  aub  veate  loeatom, 

Dum  adventu  matri*  proailit,  excutitur, 
Atque  lUnd  prone  pmeepa  afitur  deeorau : 

Huie  manat  Ulaii  conaeina  ore  rubor,> 

**  At  a  Air  apple,  by  a  loTer  lent 
To  *•  miatreai  for  a  private  compliment, 
Whieh  tumblea  from  the  modeat  virgia'a  lap. 
Where  the  had  quite  fbrgot  it  by  utihap. 
When  itarting  ae  her  mother  opea  the  door. 
And  falla  out  of  her  garmenu  on  the  floor  I 
While  aa  it  rolla.  and  ahe  betrays  wrpriae, 
A  guilty  Mnah  her  &ir  complexion  dyea," 

I  aay  that  males  and  females  are  oast  in  the 


>JKif«Mfe,v. 

*.^C^'  **'•  ^  l***^  applieation  which  MonUlgne  here 
aiakw  of  Virgire  words  is  very  extraordinary,  as  will  ap. 
pear  immediately  to  thoae  wbo  wiU  be  at  the  paina  ofeon- 
MltiafUworigiBaL 


same  mould,  and  that,  eduoatioa  and  custom 
excepted,  the  difierence  between  them  is  not 
great  Pkto  indififerently  invites  both  the  one 
'and  the  other  to  the  society  of  all  studies,  exer- 
cises, commands,  and  occupations,  military 
and  civil,  in  his  ooaunoowealth ;  and  the  phikn 
sopher  Antisthenes  took  away  all  chstinction 
between  their  virtue  and  oursi*  It  is  much 
more< 
other: 
kettle.*' 


easy  to  accuse  one  sex  than  to  excuse  \h% 
:  'tis  the  old  saying:  *« the  pot  and  the 


CHAPTER  VI. 


or  ooAca£8. 


It  is  no  difficult  matter  to  prove,  that  when 
great  authors  write  of  caiises,  they  not  only 
make  use  of  those  they  think  to  be  the  true 
causes  really,  but  also  of  such  as  they  believe 
are  not  so,  provided  they  have  some  beauty  and 
invention ;  they  speak  true  and  usefully  enough, 
if  it  be  ingeniously.  Wex»mnot  make  ourselves 
sure  of  the  supreme  cause ;  and  therefore  ooU 
lect  a  great  many  together,  to  see  if  it  may  not 
accidentally  be  amongst  them« 

Namque  unam  dloere  eausam 
Non  aatia  eat,  venim  plurea,  ande  una  tamen  alt* 

**  And  tbna  my  muae  a  store  of  causes  brings ; 
For  here,  as  in  a  ihouaand  other  things, 
Tho'  by  one  single  cause  th*  ellbct  is  done, 
Vet  since  'tis  hid,  a  thousand  must  be  shown, 
That  we  may  surely  hit  that  single  one.** 

Will  you  ask  me  whence  the  custom  of  ble»- 
inp  those  that  sneeze?  we  break  ^    ^ 
wind  three  several  ways;  that  God  bless  you, 
which  sallies  fVom  below  is  too  w^"  y«> 
filthy;   that  which   breaks  out  ■"*^- 
firom  the  mouth  carries  with  it  some  reproach 
for  having  eaten  too  much ;  the  third  eruption 
is  sneezing,  which,  because  it  proceeds  from 
the  head,  uid  is  without  aSboce,  we  g[ive  it  this 
civil  reception.    Do  not  laufi^  at  this  distinc- 
tion, for  thev  say  'tis  Aristotte'&* 

I  think  I  have  read  in  Plutarch  ^  (who^  of  all 

the  authors  I  ever  conversed  with,  is  he  that 

has  best  mixed  art  with  nature,  and  judgment 

with  knowledge),  ffiving  a  reason 

for  the  rising  of  the  stomach  in  IY,^j;jf!2Sf4  "J 
.,         ^i_  ^  ^  *i_  *.  'a  •      *pt  to  vomit  at 

those  that  are  at  sea,  that  it  is  wU. 

occaskmed  by  fear,  having  found 
out  some  reason  by  which  he  proves  that  fear 
may  produce  such  an  eflfect  I,  who  am  very 
subject  to  being  sick,  know  very  well  that  that 
cause  concerns  not  me;  and  know  it,  not  by 
argtiment,  but  by  necessary  experience.  With- 
out instancing  what  has  been  told  me,  that  the 
same  thing  c^n  happens  in  beasts,  especially 
hogs,  free  from  all  apprehensuNi  of  danger;  and 


iCatullns,  Osna.  Ixt.  19. 

*  Laertius,  m  viUL 
»  Lucret.  vi.  704. 
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what  an  acqaaintance  of  mine  told  me  of  him- 
self, that  being  very  subject  to  it,  the  disposition 
to  vomit  has  three  or  four  times  gone  off  him, 
being  very  much  afraid  in  a  violent  storm,  as 
it  happened  to  tliat  ancient.  Pejus  vexabar^ 
quam  iU  periculum  mihi  tuccurreret ;  ^  **  I  was 
too  ill  to  think  of  my  danger.**  I  was 
never  afraid  upon  the  water,  nor,  indeed, 
any  where  else  (and  I  have  had  just  occa- 
sions enough  before  my  eyes,  if  death  be 
one),  so  as  to  be  confounded  and  lose  my  judg- 
ment. Fear  springs  sometimes 
Wbat  fe«r  is.  as  well  from  want  of  judgment  as 
from  want  of  courage.  All  the 
dangers  I  have  been  in,  I  have  looked  upon 
without  winking,  with  an  open,  sound,  and 
entire  sight:  and  besides,  a  man  must  have 
courage  to  fear.  It  has  formerly  served  me 
better  than  some  others,  so  to  order  my  retreat, 
that  it  was,  if  not  without  fear,  nevertheless 
without  aflright  and  astonishment ;  it  was  stir- 
ring indeed,  but  not  amazed  nor  stupified. 
Great  souls  go  yet  much  farther,  and  represent 
flights  not  only  sound  and  firm,  but  moreover 
fierce.  Let  us  make  a  relation  of  that  which 
Alcibiades  reports'  of  Socrates,  his  fellow  in 
arms:  "I  found  him,"  says  lie,  "afler  the 
rout  of  our  army,  him  and  Laches,  in  tlie  rear 
of  those  that  fled ;  and  considered  him  at  my 
leisure,  and  in  security,  for  I  was  mounted  on  a 

food  horse,  and  he  on  foot,  and  had  so  foughL 
took  notice,  in  the  first  place,  how  much 
judgment  and  resolution  he  showed,  in  compa- 
rison of  Laches;  and  then  the  bravery  of  his 
march,  nothing  different  from  his  ordinary  gait; 
his  sight  firm  and  regular,  considering  and 
judging  what  passed  about  him,  looking  one 
while  upon  those,  and  then  upon  others,  friends 
and  enemies,  after  such  a  manner  as  encouraged 
the  one,  and  signified  to  the  others  that  he 
would  sell  his  life  dear  to  any  one  that  should 
attempt  to  take  it  fh>m  him,  and  so  they  came 
off;  for  people  are  not  willing  to  attack  such 
kind  of  men,  but  pursue  those  tliey  see  are  in 
a  fright."  This  is  the  testimony  of  this  great 
captain,  which  teaches  us  what  we  every  day 
see,  that  nothing  so  much  throws  us  into  dan- 
gers as  an  inconsiderate  eagerness  to  get  our- 
selves clear  of  them :  Qud  hmoris  minus  est, 
eo  minus  ferme  periadi  est*  ** Where  there 
is  least  fear,  there  is,  for  the  most  part,  least 
danger."  Our  people  are  to  blame  to  say  that 
such  a  one  is  afraid  of  death,  when  he  expresses 
that  he  thinks  of  it,  and  foresees  it.  Foresight 
is  equally  convenient  in  what  concerns  us, 
whether  good  or  ill :  to  consider  and  judge  of 
the  danger  is,  in  some  sort,  the  reverse  to  being 
astonished  thereat  I  do  not  find  myself  strong 
enough  to  sustain  the  force  and  impetuosity  of 
this  passion  of  fear,  nor  of  any  other  vehement 
passion  whatever;  if  I  was  once  conquered  and 
beaten  down,  I  should  never  rise  again  very 


sound;  whoever  should  once  make  my  soul 
lose  her  footing,  would  never  set  it  upright 
again ;  she  retastes  and  researches  herself  too 
profoundly,  and  too  much  to  the  quick,  and 
therefore  would  never  let  the  wound  she  had 
received  heal  and  cicatrize.  It  has  been  well 
for  me  that  no  sickness  has  ever  yet  discom- 
posed it;  at  every  charge  made  upon  me,  I 
make  my  utmost  opposition  and  best  defence ; 
by  which  means  the  first  that  should  rout  me, 
would  disable  me  from  ever  rallying  again.  I 
have  no  afler-game  to  play;  on  which  side 
soever  the  inundation  breaks  my  banks,  I  lie 
open,  and  am  drowned  without  remedy.  Epi- 
curus says^  that  a  wise  man  can  never  become 
a  fool ;  and  I  have  an  opinion  converse  to  this 
sentence,  which  is,  that  he  who  has  once  been 
a  very  fool,  will  never  afler  be  very  wise.  God 
gave  me  cold  according  to  my  cloth,  and  pas- 
sions proportionable  to  the  means  I  have  to 
withstand  them;  nature  having  laid  me  open 
on  the  one  side,  has  covered  me  on  the  other ; 
liaving  disarmed  me  of  strength,  she  has  armed 
me  witn  insensibility,  and  an  apprehension 
regular  or  dull. 

Now  I  cannot  long  endure  (and  when  I  was 
young  much  less  endured)  either  coach,  litter, 
or  boat,  and  hate  all  other  riding  but  on  horse- 
back, both  in  tlie  city  and  country ;  but  I  can 
worse  endure  a  litter  than  a  coach,  and,  by  the 
same  reason,  better  a  rough  agitation  upon  the 
water,  whence  fear  is  produced,  than  the 
motion  of  a  calm.  ^  At  the  little  ierks  of  oars, 
stealing  the  vessel  from  under  us,  I  find,  1  know 
not  how,  both  my  head  and  my  stomach  dis- 
ordered; neither  can  I  endure  to  sit  upon  a 
tottering  stool.  When  the  sail  or  the  current 
carries  us  equally,  or  if  we  are  towed,  those 
equal  agitations  do  not  disturb  me  at  all.  'Tis 
an  interrupted  motion  that  offends  me,  and  most 
of  all  when  most  slow.  I  cannot  otherwise 
express  it.  The  physicians  have  ordered  me  to 
squeeze  and  gird  inyijielf  about  the  bottom  of  my 
belly  with  a  napkin,  to  remedy  this  accident; 
which  however  1  have  not  tried,  being  accus- 
tomed to  wrestle  with  mv  own  defects,  and  to 
overcome  them  by  myself. 

Would  my  memory  serve  me,  I  should  not 
think  my  time  ill  spent  in  setting  down  here 
the  infinite  variety  that  history  pr&<«nts  us  of 
the  use  of  coaches  in  the  service  of  war; 
various,  according  to  the  nations,  and  according 
to  the  ages;  in  my  opinion  of  great  necessity 
and  efilect ;  so  that  it  is  a  wonder  that  we  have 
lost  all  knowledge  of  them.  I  will  only  say 
this,  that  very  lately,  in  our  fathers*  time,  the 
Hungarians  made  very  advantageous  use  of 
them  against  the  Turks ;  having  in  every  one 
I  of  them  a  targetteer  and  a  musketeer,  and  a 
number  of  harquebuses,  ranged  along,  loaded 
;  and  ready,  the  whole  protected  by  shield-work, 
like  a  galliot.    They  made  the  front  of  their 
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battle  with  three  thousand  such  coaches;  and, 
after  the  cannon  had  played,  made  them  all 
pour  in  their  shot  upon  the  enemy,  and  made 
them  swi^llow  that  volley  before  they  tasted  of 
the  rest,  which  was  no  slight  instalment;  and 
that  done,  these  chariots  charged  into  their 
squadrons  to  break  them,  and  make  way  for 
the  rest:  besides  the  use  they  might  make  of 
them  to  flank  their  troops,  in  a  place  of  danger 
marchinflr  in  the  field,  or  to  cover  a  buildmg 
and  fortify  it  in  haste.  In  my  time,  a  gentle- 
man in  one  of  our  frontiers,  unwieldy  of  body, 
and  not  being  able  to  procure  a  horse  able  to 
carry  his  weight,  having  a  quarrel,  rode  up  and 
down  in  a  chariot  of  this  fashion,  and  found 
great  convenience  in  it  But  let  us  leave  Uiese 
chariots  of  war. 

As  if  their  insignificance  had  not  been  suffi- 
ciently known  by  better  proofs,  the  last  kings 
of  our  first  race  travelled  in  a  chariot  drawn  by 
four  oxen.'  Mark  Anthonv  was  the  first  at 
Rome  that  caused  himself  to  be  drawn  in  a 
coach  by  lions,  and  a  singing  wench  with  him.' 
Heliogabalus'  did  since  as  much,  calling  him- 
self Cybele  the  mother  of  the  gods;  and  was 
also  drawn  by  tigers,  taking  upon  him  the  per- 
son of  the  god  Bacchus;  he  also  sometimes 
harnessed  two  stags  to  his  coach,  another  time 
four  dogs,  at  another  four  naked  wenches, 
causing  himself  to  be  drawn  by  them  in  pomp, 
he  being  stark  naked  too.  ^The  Emperor 
Pirmus*  caused  his  chariot  to  be  drawn  by 
ostriches  of  a  prodigious  size,  so  that  it  seemed 
ratlier  to  fly  than  roll. 

The  strangeness  of  these  inventions  puts  this 
other  fiincy  in  my  head ;  that  it  is  a  kind  of 
The  exceMive  Pusillanimity  in  monarchs,  and  a 
eiponses  of  testimony  that  they  do  not  them- 
monarchs  a  selves sufiicieutly understand  what 
^^SiiSy.  ^®y  ^^^  when  they  study  to  make 
themselves  honoured,  and  to  ap- 
pear great  by  excessive  expense ;  it  were  excu- 
sable in  a  foreign  country,  where  they  are 
strangers,  but  amongst  their  own  subjects, 
where  they  may  do  what  they  please,  they 
derive  from  their  dignity  itself  the  most  supreme 
degree  of  honour  to  which  they  can  arrive;  as, 
methinks,  it  is  superfluous  in  a  private  gentle- 
man to  go  finely  dressed  at  home:  his  house, 
his  attendance,  and  his  kitchen,  sufficiently 
answer  for  him.  The  advice  that  Isocratcs* 
gave  his  king  seems  to  be  grounded  upon  rea- 
son :  M  that  he  should  be  8]3endid  in  plate  and 
furniture,  fbrasmuch  as  it  is  an  expense  of  dura- 
tion that  devolves  to  bis  successors,  and  that 
he  should  avoid  all  magnificence  that  will,  in  a 
short  time,  be  forgotten."  I  loved  to  go  fine, 
when  I  was  a  younger  brother,  for  want  of  other 
ornament,  and  it  became  me  well;  there  are 


some  upon  whom  rich  clothes  weep.  We  have 
strange  stories  of  the  frugality  of  our  kings 
about  their  own  persons,  and  in  their  gifts; 
kings  that  were  great  both  in  reputation,  va- 
lour, and  fortune*  Demosthenes*  mightily 
stickles  against  the  law  of  the  1^,^  public 
city,  that  assigned  the  public  mouev.  imw  it 
money  for  the  pomp  of  their  pub-  "'***""^ 
lie  plays  and  festivals ;  he  would  "P^****- 
that  their  greatness  should  be  seen  in  the  num- 
ber of  ships  well  equipped,  and  good  armies 
well  provided  for;  and  there  is  good  reason  to 
condemn  Theophrastus,^  who,  in  his  Book  of 
Riches,  has  laid  down  a  contrary  opinion,  and 
maintains  that  sort  of  expense  to  be  the  true 
fruit  of  opulence;  they  are  delights,  says 
Aristotle,'  that  only  please  the  lowest  sort  of 
the  people ;  and  that  vanish  from  the  memory 
so  soon  as  they  are.  sated  with  them,  and  for 
which  no  serious  and  judicious  man  can  have 
any  esteem."  This  money  would,  in  my  opinion, 
be  much  more  royally,  as  uiore  profitably, 
justly,  and  durably,  laid  out  in  ports,  harbours, 
walls,  and  fortifications;  in  sumptuous  build- 
ings, churches,  hospitals,  colleges ;  the  regene- 
ration of  streets  und  roads,  wherein  Pope  Gre- 
gory the  Thirteenth  will  leave  a  laudable 
memory  to  future  times;  and  wherein  our 
Queen  Catharine  would,  to  all  posterity,  mani- 
fest her  natural  liberality  and  munificence,  did 
her  means  equal  her  afi!ection.  iPortune  has 
done  me  a  great  despite,  in  interrupting  the 
noble  structure  of  the  Pont-Neuf  of  our  great 
city,  and  depriving  me  of  the  hopes  of  seeing 
it  finished  before  Fdie. 

Moreover,  it  seems  to  the  subjects,  who  are 
daily  spectators  of  these  triumphs,  that  their 
own  riches  are  exposed  before  them,  and  that 
they  are  entertained  at  their  own  expense :  for 
the  people  are  apt  to  presume  of  kings,  as  we 
do  or  our  servants,  that  ihey  are  to  take  care  to 
provide  us  all  things  necessary,  in  abundance, 
but  not  to  touch  it  themselves.  And  therefore 
the  Emperor  Galba,  being  pleased  with  a 
musician  tiiat  played  to  him  at  supper,  called 
for  his  cash-box,  and  gave  him  a  handfull  of 
crowns  that  he  took  out  of  it,  with  these  words : 
"  This  is  not  the  public  money,  but  my  own."  • 
And  it  so  falls  out  that  the  people,  for  the  most 
part,  have  reason  on  their  side;  and  tliat  their 
princes  feed  their  eyes  with  what  they  once  had 
to  fill  their  bailies  withal. 

Liberality  itself  is  not  in  its  true  lustre  in  a 
sovereign  band ;  pHvate  men  have  therein  the 
most  right;  for,  to  take  it  ex-  ,^,^^,5^ 
actly,  a  king  has  nothing  properly  n^^y  ^eii  be. 
his  own ;  he  owes  even  himself  to  comes  a  king, 
others;  authority  is  not  given  in   "n********"* 
fiivour  of  the  magistrate,  but  of 


1  Bee  Ecinbard*  14/9  ^  Ckmrhmugn*, 
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the  people.  A  superior  is  never  made  so  for  his 
own  {NTofit,  but  for  the  profit  of  the  inferior ;  a 
physician  for  the  sick  person,  and  not  for  himself; 
all  magistracy,  as  well  as  all  art,  has  its  end 
out  of  Itself:  Nulla  ar»  in  te  ver»aiwr^  **No 
art  is  comprehended  within  itself.**  Wherefore 
the  governors  of  joung  princes,  who  make  it 
their  business  to  imprint  in  them  this  virtue  of 
liberality,  and  to  preach  to  them  to  deny  no- 
thing, add  to  think  nothing  so  well  spent  as 
what  they  give,  a  doctrine  that  I  havp  known 
in  g^reat  credit  in  my  time,  either  have  more 
particular  regard  to  their  own  profit  than  that 
of  their  master,  or  ill  understand  to  whom  they 
speak.  It  is  too  easy  a  thing  to  imprint  libe- 
rality in  him,  who  has  as  much  as  he  will  to 
supply  it  with,  at  the  expense  of  others;  and 
the  estimate  of  it  not  being  proportioned  to  the 
value  of  the  gift,  but  to  the  wealth  of  him  who 
bestows  it,  it  comes  to  nothing  in  so  mighty 
hands;  they  find  themselves  prodigal  before 
thev  are  reputed  liberal;  and  yet  it  is  but  of 
little  recommendation,  in  comparison  of  otlier 
royal  virtues ;  and  the  only  one,  as  the  tyrant 
Dion^sius  said,*  that  suits  well  with  tyranny 
itself.  1  should  rather  teach-  him  this  verse  of 
the  ancient  labourer :  * 

T9  XUfL  hi  vKtipav,  iXXa  fii^  IX  vi^  IXy  rfl  BvUk^  ; 

**  Whoever  will  have  a  good  crop,  must  sow  with 
his  hand,  and  not  pour  out  of  the  sack  :*'  that 
he  must  disperse  it  abroad,  and  not  lay  it  on  a 
heap  in  one  place :  and  that,  as  he  has  to  give, 
or  rather  to  pay  and  restore  to  so  many  people, 
according  as  they  have  deserved,  he  ouffht  to 
be  a  faithful  and  discreet  disposer.  If  the 
liberality  of  a  prince  be  without  measure  or 
discretion,  I  had  rather  he  were  covetous. 
Royal  virtue  seems  most  to  consist  in  justice ; 

whAMi  *°^'  ^^  *^^  ^^  P*^  ^^  justice, 

victuToomiMtL  ^^^  ^^  denotes  a  king  which 
accompanies  liberality ;  because 
they  have  particularly  reserved  it  to  be  per- 
formed by  themselves,  whereas  all  other  sorts 
of  justice  they  remit  to  the  administration  of 
others.  An  immoderate  bounty  is  a  very  weak 
means  to  acquire  them  good- will,  for  it  checks 
more  people  than  it  allures :  Quo  in  plure$  urns 
SM,  minus  in  muUos  uti  possis,  .  .  .  Qitid 
autem  est  ttultius^  guam  quod  libentur  faciat, 
curare  %U  id  diutius  facem  non  posns  f  ^  By 
how  much  more  you  exercise  it  to  many,  by  so 
much  less  will  you  be  in  a  capacity  to  do  so  to 
many  more.  And  what  greater  folly  can  there 
be  than  to  order  it  so  that  what  you  would  do 
willingly  you  cannot  do  long?**  and  if  it  be 
conferred  without  due  respect  of  merit,  it  puts 
him  out  of  countenance  that  receives  it,  and  is 


received  wilhont  grace.  Tyraiifis ,  .     . 

have  been  sacrificed  to  the  hatred  Ip^^^ 
of  the  people,  by  the  hands  of  the  they  have  ob- 
very  men  they  have  unjustly  ad-  {JJS^J^' 
vanoed ;  such  kind  of  men  think- 
ing to  secure  to  themselves  the  possession  of 
benefits  unduly  received,  if  they  manifest  to 
have  him  in  hatred  and  disdain,  of  whom  they 
hold   them,  and  thus  associate  themselves  tD 
the  common  judgment  and  opinion. 

The  subjects  of  a  prince  profuse  in  gifts,  grow 
unreasonable  in  asking,  and  accommodate 
themselves  not  to  reason  but  example.  We 
have,  indeed,  very  often  reason  to  blush  at  oar 
own  impudence ;  we  are  overpaid,  according  to 
justice,  when  the  recompense  equals  our  ser- 
vice; for  do  we  owe  nothing  of  natural  oUiga- 
tion  to  our  princes?  If  he  bears  oar  charges, 
he  does  too  much ;  *tis  enough  that  he  contri* 
butes  to  them ;  the  overplus  is  called  benefit, 
which  cannot  be  exacted,  for  the  very  name  of 
liberality  sounds  of  liberty.  There  is  no-  end  of 
it,  as  we  use  it ;  we  never  reckon  what  we  have 
received ;  we  care  only  for  the  future  liberality  ;^ 
wherefore,  the  more  a  prince  exhausts  himself 
in  giving,  the  poorer  he  grows  in  friendsL  How 
should  he  satisfy  desires,  that  still  increase  the 
more  thev  are  fulfilled  ?  He  who  has  his  thoughts 
upon  taking,  never  thinks  of  what  he  has 
taken:  covetousness  has  nothing  so  much  its 
own  as  ingratitude. 

The  example  of  Cyrus  will  not  do  amiss  in 
this  place,  to  serve  the  kings  of  these  times  for 
a  touchstone  to  know  whether  their  gifts  are 
well  or  ill  bestowed,  and  to  see  how  much 
better  that  emperor  conferred  them  than  they 
do,  who  are  reduced  to  borrow  of  their  un- 
known subjects,  and  rather  of  them  whom  they 
have  wronged,  than  of  them  on  whom  they 
have  conferred  their  benefits,  and  so  receive 
aids,  wherein  there  is  nothing  of  gratuitous  but 
th6  name.  Crmsus  reproa<med  him  with  his 
bounty,  and  cast  up  to  how  much  his  treaanre 
would  have  amounted,  if  he  had  been  a  little 
closer-fisted.  He  had  a  mind  to  justify  his 
liberality,  and  therefore  sent  dispatches  into  all 
parts,  to  the  grandees  of  bis  dominions,  whom 
he  had  particularly  advanced,  entreating  every 
one  of  them  to  supply  him  with  as  much  money 
as  they  could,  for  a  pressing  occasion,  and  to 
send  him  a  particular  of  what  every  one  coqM 
advance.  When  all  the  answers  were  brought 
to  him,  every  one  of  his  friends,  not  thinking  it 
enough  barely  to  ofiTer  him  onlv  so  much  as  he 
had  received  from  his  bounty,  having  added  to 
it  a  great  deal  of  his  own,  it  appeared  that 
the  sum  amounted  to  much  more  than  Croe- 
su8*s  savings  would.  Whereupon  Cyrus:  *^I 
am  not,*'  mid  he,  ''less  food  of  riches  than 


>Ckero,ibAfii».T,6. 

s  Plutarcli,  fVketAtr  the  jHUmian*  wtn  mort  txedtent  in 
Jtrwu  than  iji  Ltarming ;  where  Coiinna  makes  oae  of  i(  to 


convince  Pindar  that  he  had  in  one  of  hie  ] 
too  many  ftblee. 

«  80,  one  of  oar  own  witf  defines  gratitude  to  be  **  a  livetjr 
eenee  of  future  ftvoan.*' 
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other  princefl,  but  rather  a  better  husband  of 
them:  you  see  with  how  bquiU  a  veuture  I 
have  acijuired  the  inestimable  treasure  of  so 
many  friends;  and  how  much  more  faithful 
treasurers  they  are  to  roe,  than  mercenary  men 
without  obligation  or  aff^tion  would  be;  snd 
my  money  better  laid  up  than  in  chests,  bring- 
ing upon  me  the  hatred,  envy,  and  contempt  of 
other  princes.**  > 
The  emperors  ezcnsed  the  superfluity  of  their 
plays  and  public  spectacles,  by  the 
The  azpeBMt  reason  that  their  authority  did, 
of  the  emperon  j^  gome  ao^  (at  least  in  outward 

at  tbe  public  ^  ^  i  j  ., 

■ptctaeiM.  wby  appearance),  depend    upon  the 
Dot  juiUflaUt.  wul  of  the  people  of  Rome,  who, 

time  out  of  mind,  had  been  ac- 
customed to  be  entertained  and  caressed  with 
such  riiows  and  excesses.  But  they  were  pri- 
vate men  who  had  nourished  this  custom,  to 
gratify  their  fellow-citizens  and  companions, 
and  chiefly  out  of  their  own  purses,  by  such 
profusion  and  magnificence ;  it  luUi  quite  another 
tastjB,  when  they  were  the  masters  who  came 
to  imitate  it :  Pecuniamm  tratulatio  a  justii 
dominiM  md  aHenat  non  debet  liberaltM  videri:* 
**The  transferring  of  money  from^  the  ri^ht 
owners  to  strangers^  ought  not  to  have  the  title 
of  liberality.'*  Philip,  seeing  his  son  sought 
by  presents  to  gain  the  afiection  of  the  Mace- 
donians, reprimanded  him  in  a  letter  after  this 
manner:  ^What!  hast  thou  a  mind  that  thy 
subjects  look  upon  thee  as  their  cash-keeper, 
and  not  as  their  king  1  Wilt  thoa  tamper  with 
them  to  win  their  aflbctions?  Do  it  then  by 
the  benefits  of  thy  virtue,  and  not  by  those  of 
tbychesL*** 

And  yet  it  was  doabtleas  a  fine  thing  to  bring 
and  plaat  within  the  theatre  a  mat  numbcor  of 
vast  trees,  with  all  their  branches  in  their  full 
verdure,  representing  a  great  shady  forest,  dis- 
posed in  excellent  (under;  and  the  first  day  to 
throw  into  it  a  thousand  ostriches,  a  thousand 
stags,  a  thousand  beam,  and  a  thousand  fallow- 
deer,  to  be  killed  and  disposed  of  bv  the  people; 
the  next  dar,  to  cause  a  hundred  great  lions, 
a  hundred  leopards,  and  three  hundred  bears 
to  be  killed  in  their  presence;  and  for  the  third 
day,  to  make  three  hundred  pair  of  Radiators 
fight  it  out  to  the  death,  as  the  emperor  Probus 

did.^  It  was  also  very  fine  to  see 
SSS.'^ST'^  those  vast  amphitheatres,  all  faced 
UMtffw.  with  marble  without,  curiously 

wrouffht  with  figures  and  statues, 
and  the  inside  spaAling  with  rare  decorations 
and  enrichments, 

BalteM*  6B  gettualii  ea  illiu  portieas  auro:« 


••Behold  a  belt  with  Jewell  floricNii  made. 
And  a  fine  portioo  with  gold  o'erlaid  :*' 

all  the  sides  of  this  vast  space  were  filled  and 
environed,  from  the  bottom  to  the  top,  with 
three  or  four  score  ranges  of  seats,  all  of^marble 
also,  and  covered  with  cushions. 

Exeat,  inquit, 
Bi  pador  est,  et  de  pulvioo  mirgat  equeatri, 
Cqjtta  let  legi  non  iufflcit:"^ 

**  Begone,  yoar  tneana  auflke  not  law,  he  erieS* 
For  sbame,  from  off  the  noble  cushion  rine  : 

where  a  hundred  thousand  men  might  sit  at 
their  ease :  and  ^the  place  below,  where  the 
plavs  were  played,  to  make  it  by  art  first  open 
and  cleft  into  chinks,  representing  caves,  that 
vomited  out  the  beasts  designed  for  the  spec- 
tacle; and  then,  secondly,  to  be  overflowed 
with  a  deep  sea,  full  of  sea-monsters,  and 
covered  with  ships  of  war,  to  represent  a  naval 
battle ;  and,  thirdly,  to  make  it  dry  and  even 
again,  for  the  ctmibats  of  the  gladiators;  and 
for  the  fourth  scene,  to  have  it  strewed  with 
vermilion  and  stomx  instead  of  sand,  there  to 
make  a  scdemn  feast  for  all  that  infinite  number 
of  people,  the  last  act  of  one  single  day. 

Qnotiea  imm  deacigndeaUa  arena 
VidimoB  in  partes,  ruptaque  voraglne  lem 
Emeraisse  feras,  et  ilsdem  sspe  latebris, 
Aarea  cum  eraeeo  crevemnt  arbata  Ubro !  •  •  - 
Neo  solum  nobis  silvestria  cemere  moMtra 
Contiffit ;  nquoreos  ego  cum  certantibus  ursis 
Bpectavi  vitulos,  et  equorum  nomine  dignum. 
Bed  delbrme  pecus.* 

**  How  often,  when  spectators,  have  we  seen 
Part  of  the  spacious  theatre  sink  in. 
And,  from  a  sudden  chasm  in  the  earth. 
Start  up  wild  beasu :  then  presenUy  give  Urth 
Unto  a  shining  grove  of  goMen  bow*ra, 
or  shmbs  that  Moasom'd  with  enamell'd  liow*iB  I 
Nor  yet  of  sylvan  monsters  had  we  sight 
Alone ;  I  saw  sea-calvea  with  wild  bean  flght; 
And  a  defbrmed  sort  of  cattle  came. 
Which  river  or  sea-horses  we  might  name.** 

Sometimes  they  made  a  hi^  mountain  rise, 
full  of  firuit  and  other  trees  in  fiiU  fruit  and 
foliage,  sending  down  rivulets  of  water  from  the 
top,  as  from  the  mouth  of  a  fountain ;  other  whiles 
a  great  ship  was  seen  to  come  roUing  in,  which 
opened  and  divided  of  itself;  and,  after  having 
disgorged  firom  the  hold  four  or  fivo  hundred 
beiuto  for  fight,  closed  again,  and  vanished 
without  help;  at  other  times,  from  the  floor  of 
this  place  they  made  spouts  of  perfumed  waters 
dart  their  streams  upward,  and  so  high  as  to 
besprinkle  all  that  infinite  multitude.  To  de- 
fend themselves  from  the  injuries  of  tbe  weather, 
they  had  that  vast  place  one  while  covered  over 
with  purple  curtains  of  needle-work,  and  by  and 


'  Xenophon.  Qfttp.  viiL  t. 

iCweio.ibqfri.  14. 

•  U.  ik.  ii.  IS. 

«  Vopineas,  in  vifd,  e.  It. 

» ••  I  know  not,"  says  Mr.  Cbate, ' 
■ndersiood  here  bv  the  word  Mteits.   Intheamphitl 
this  term  was  appued  to  certain  slaps  that  were  higher  and 
widrr  than  the  olhen,  aa  may  be  seen  in  the  Anttquities 
of  FaUmr  Montlhtt^oo,  torn.  iiL  part  li.  p.  8S«b    Father 

38 


what  to  strletiT  to  be 
mphitneatres 


Tachart,  in  his  Latin  and  French  Dictionary,  says  that  the 
word  is  used  bv  Vitmvius  to  denote  a  lielt  or  girdle  round 
the  bottom  and  top  of  a  eolumn.  Whether  Jewels  would 
make  a  better  figure  there  than  on  MontAiuf!on*s  stepsi  I 
leave  to  the  determination  of  the  connoiaseun.** 

•  Calpamaus,  Eei^.  7,  entitled  7Wv'aa^  veiae  47. 
V  Juvenal.  HI.  1S3. 

•  Calpurniui,  «l  n^rm,  rent  61 
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by  with  silk  ofsometimeBone  sometimes  another 
colour,  which  they  could  draw  off  or  oh  in  a 
moment,  as  they  hieid  a  mind : 

Quamvig  non  roodieo  caleant  spectacula  sole, 
Vela  reducuntur.  cum  veait  Hermogenet.i 

*'  The  curtains,  tho*  the  sun  doea  acorch  the  skin. 
Are,  when  Heruiogeues  appears,  drawn  in." 

The  net-work  also  that  was  set  before  tbe 
people,  to  defend  them  from  the  violence  of 
these  turned-out  beasts,  was  interwoven  with 
gold. 

Aaro  quoque  torta  rcAilgent 

*'  And  woven  nets  reftilgent  are  with  gold.** 

If  there  be  any  thing  excusable  in  such  excesses 
as  these,  it  is  where  the  novelty  and  invention 
create  the  wonder  and  admiration,  not  the  ex- 
pense :  even  in  these  vanities  we  discover  how 
fertile  those  ages  were  m  other  kind  of  wits 
than  these  of  ours.  It  is  with  this  sort  of  fer- 
tility as  with  other  products  of  nature :  it  is  not 
to  say  she  there  employed  her  utmost  force ; 
we  do  not  go,  we  rather  wander  up  and  down, 
this  way  and  that ;  we  turn  back  the  road  we 
came.  I  am  afraid  our  knowledge  is  weak  in 
every  way;  we  neither  see  far  forward  nor 
backward;  our  understanding  comprehends 
little,  and  lives  but  a  little  while;  'tis  short, 
both  in  extent  of  time  and  extent  of  matter: 

Vizere  fortes  ante  Agamemnona 
Hulti,  Bed  omnes  illachrymabiles 
Uiyentur,  ignotique  longa 
Nocte.9 

"Before  Atrides,  brave  in  fight. 
Reigned  many  kings;  but  eiidlees  night 
To  all  denies  our  tears  and  praise, 
For  never  were  they  graced  with  layi.** 

Et  snpera  bellam  Thebanum,  et  funera  Troje, 
Multi  alias  alii  quoque  res  oecinere  poets :  * 

"  And  long  before  the  wars  of  Thebes  and  Tn>y 
On  other  things  bards  did  their  song  employ :" 

and  the  narrative  of  Solon,^  of  what  he  had 
cot  out  of  the  Egyptian  priests,  touching  the 
long  life  of  their  state,  and  their  manner  of 
learning  and  preserving  foreign  histories,  is 
not,  methinks,  a  testimony  to  be  slighted  in 
this  consideration.  Si  irUermtnatatn  in  omnes 
partes  magnitudinem  regionum  videremus,  et 
temporum,  in  quam  se  injiciens  animus  et  in- 
tendens^  ita  lati  longeque  peregrinatur,  ut  nul- 
lam  Oram  tdtimi  videatf  in  qua  possit  insistere  : 
in  hoc  immensitate  . . .  infinita  vis  innumera- 
biUum  appareret  formarum^  "  Could  we  see 
that  boundless  extent  of  countries  and  ages,  in 


>  Martial,  zii.  89, 15.  This  Hermogenes  was  a  notorious 
thief. 

*  Calparnins,  «(  mpra,  53. 
»  Horace,  Od.  iv.  9,  25. 

*  Lttcrau  T.  387.  Montaigne  here  gives  Lucretius'  wonis 
a  construction  directly  contrary  to  what  they  bear  in  the 
poem. 

•  riatn,  T^mmiu. 

•  Cic  de  J^atura  Deorum,  i.  90.  Here  also  Montaigne 
puts  a  sensequite  different  from  what  the  words  bear  in  the 
oiigtnal ;  but  the  application  he  makes  of  them  is  so  happy 


Printing  in 

China. 


all  their  parts,  on  which  the  mmd,  being  fixed 
and  intent,  might  ramble  where  and  when  it 
list,  without  meeting  with  any  limits  to  its 
sight,  we  should  discover  innumerable  forms  in 
that  immensity."  Though  all  that  has  arrived 
at  our  knowledge  of  times  past  should  be  true, 
and  known  by  any  one,  it  would  be  less  than 
nothing  in  comparison  of  what  is  unknown. 
And  of  this  same  image  of  the  world,  which 
glides  on  whilst  we  are  in  it,  how  wretched  and 
narrow  is  the  knowledge  of  the  most  curious  ? 
Not  only  of  particular  events,  which  fortune 
often  renders  exemplary  and  of  great  concern, 
but  of  the  state  of  great  governments  and  na- 
tions,  an  hundred  more  things  escape  us  than 
ever  come  to  our  knowledge ;  we 
make  a  mighty  business  of  the 
inventran  of  artillery  and  print- 
ing, which  other  men  at  the  other  %nd  of  the 
world,  in  China,  had  a  thousand  years  aga 
Did  we  but  see  as  much  of  the  world  as  we  do 
not,  we  should  perceive,  it  is  to  be  supposed,  a 
perpetual  multiplication  and  vicissitude  of  form^. 
There  is  nothing  singular  and  rare  in  respect  of 
nature,  but  in  respect  of  our  knowledge;  which 
is  a  wretched  foundation  whereon  to  ground 
our  rules,  and  that  represents  to  us  a  very  lalse 
image  of  things.  As  we  now-a-days  vainly 
conclude  the  declension  and  decrepitude  of  the 
world  by  the  arguments  we  extract  from  our 
own  w^Jmeas  and  decay ; 

Jaaique  adeo  est  aflbcta  vtas,  eAeUqae  leUns: ' 
**  8o  much  the  age,  so  much  the  earth  decays  :** 

80  did  he'  vainly  conclude  the  birth  and  youth 
of  theirs  by  the  vieour  they  observed  in  the 
wits  of  their  time,  abounding  in  novelties  and 
the  invention  of  divers  arts : 

Venim,  ut  opinor,  habet  novitatem  summa,  reoenaqne 
'  Natura  est  mundi.  neque  pridem  ciordia  cepit : 
Cluare  etiam  quadam  nunc  artes  expoliqniur. 
Nunc  etiam  augescunt ;  nunc  addiu  navigiis  sunt 

Multa.» 

"  But  sure  the  nature  of  the  world  is  strong. 
Perfect,  and  young ;  nor  can  I  think  it  long 
Since  il  beginning  took,  because  we  know 
Aru  still  increase,  and  still  politer  grow. 
And  many  things,  from  former  times  concealed. 
Are  now,  by  means  of  ships,  to  us  revealed." 

Our  world  has  lately  discovered  another  (and 
who  will  assure  us  it  is  the  last 

of  his  brothers,  since  the  demons,  ^^^  "JJ^  ^^ 

the   sibyls,  and    we   ourselves,  ^nius  of  iu 

have  been  ignorant  of  this  till  mhabiinnts, 

nowp  as  large,  well  peopled,  flJJ'di^'JSU. 
and  fruitful  as  this  whereon  we 


that  one  would  declare  they  were  actually  pat  toeether 
only  to  express  his  own  sentiment.  "  Et  temporun"  is 
an  addition  by  Montaigne;  and,  instead  of  "iDfinitavis 
innumerabilium  appareret  formarum,**  it  is  in  Cicero 
"  infinita  vis  innumerabilium  volitat  atomorum.**  These 
two  lakt  are  sufficient  to  show  that  Cicero  treats  of  quite 
another  thing  than  what  Montaigne  does  here. 
^Lucretii.  115L 

*  Lacrettnt^  in  his  poem. 

*  Lueret.  v.  331. 
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live,  and  yet  so  raw  and  childish,  that  we  yet 
teach  it  its  a,  6,  c;  'tis  not  above  fifty  years 
since  it  knew  cieither  letters,  weights,  mea- 
sures, vestments,  com,  nor  vines;  it  was  then 
quite  naked,  in  the  mother's  lap,  and  only  lived 
upon  what  she  gave  it.  If  we  rightly  con- 
clude of  our  end,  and  this  poet  of  the  youthful- 
0668  of  that  age  of  his,  that  other  world  will 
only  enter  into  the  light  when  this  of  ours  shall 
make  its  exit:  the  universe  will  be  paralytic; 
one  member  will  be  useless,  another  in  vigour. 
I  am  greatly  airaid  that  we  have  very  much 
precipitated  its  declension  and  rum  by  our  con- 
tagion, and  that  we  have  sold  it  our  opinions 
and  our  arts  at  a  very  dear  rate.  It  was  an 
infant  world,  and  yet  we  have  not  whipped 
and  subjected  it  to  our  discipline  by  the  advan- 
tage of  our  valour  and  natural  forces;  neither 
liave  we  won  it  by  our  justice  and  goodness, 
nor  subdued  it  by  our  magnanimity.  Most  of 
their  answers,  and  the  negociations  we  have 
had  with  them,  witness  that  they  were  nothing 
behind  us  in  pertinency  and  clearness  of  natural 
understanding:  the  astonishing  roaffnificence 
of  the  cities  of  Cusco  and  Mexico,  and,  amongst 
maoy  other  such  like  things,  the  garden  of  that 
king,  where  all  the  trees,  fruits,  and  plants,  ac- 
cording to  the  order  and  stature  they  have  in  a 
garden,  were  excellently  formed  in  e[old,  as  in 
his  cabinet  were  all  the  animals  bred  upon  the 
land  and  the  sea  of  his  dominions;  and  the 
beauty  of  their  manufactures,  in  jewels,  feathers, 
cotton,  and  painting,  gave  ample  proof  that 
they  were  as  little  inferior  to  us  in  industry. 
Bui  as  to  devotion,  observance  of  the  laws, 
goodneas,  liberality,  and  plain  dealing,  it  was 
of  main  use  to  us  that  we  had  not  so  much  as 
they;  for  they  have  lost,  sold,  and  betrayed 
themselves  bv  this  advantage. 

As  to  boldness  and  courage,  stability,  con- 
rtancy  against  pain,  hunger,  and  death,  I  shonld 
not  fear  to  oppose  the  examples  I  find  amongst 
them,  to  the  roost  famous  examples  of  elder 
times,  that  we  find  in  our  records  on  this  side 
of  the  world.  For  as  to  those  who  have  sub- 
dued them,  take  but  away  the  sleights  and 
arlilices  they  practised  to  deceive  them,  and 
the  just  astonishment  it  was  to  those  nations  to 
•ee  80  sudden  and  unexpected  an  arrival  of  men 
with  beards,  differing  in  language,  religion, 
shape,  and  countenance,  from  so  remote  a  part 
of  the  world,  and  where  they  had  never  beard 
there  was  any  habitation,  mounted  upon  great 
UDknown  monstens,  against  those  who  had 
never  so  much  as  seen  a  horse,  or  any  other 
hewt,  trained  up  to  carry  a  man  or  any  other 
kjtdmg;  shelled  in  a  hard  and  shining  skin, 
with  a  cutting  and  glittering  weapon  in  his 
hand  againstthem,  who,  for  the  wonder  of  the 
wightnesB  of  a  looking-glass  or  a  knife,  would 
tnick  great  treasures  of  gold  and  pearl;  and 
Who  had  neither  knowledge  nor  matter  with 
Which,  even  at  leisure,  they  could  penetrate 
<^  >teel:  to  which  may  be  added  the  light. 
Buig  and  thunder  of  our  pieces  and  arque- 


busses,  enough  to  frighten  Caesar  himself^  if 
surprised  with  as  litUe  experience  of  them; 
ajgainst  people  naked,  except  where  the  inven- 
tion of  a  little  quilted  cotton  was  in  use ;  with- 
out other  arms,  at  tiie  roost,  than  bows,  stones, 
staves,  and  bucklers  of  wood ;  people  sur- 
prised, under  colour  of  friendship  and  good 
faith,  by  the  curiosity  of  seeing  strange  and 
unknown  things;  take  but  away,  I  say,  this 
disparity  from  the  conquerors,  and  you  take 
away  all  the  occasion  of  so  many  victories. 
When  1  look  upon  that  invincible  ardour  where- 
with so  many  tiiousands  of  men,  women,  and 
children  have  so  often  presented,  and  thrown 
themselves  into  inevitable  dangers,  for  the  de- 
fence of  their  gods  and  liberties,  that  generous 
obstinacy,  to  suner  all  extremities  and  difficulties, 
and  death  itself,  rather  than  submit  to  the  do* 
minion  of  those  by  whom  they  had  been  so 
shamefiiUy  abused ;  and  some  of  them  choosing 
rather  to  die  of  hunger  and  fasting  than  to 
accept  of  nourishment  from  the  hands  of  their 
so  basely  victorious  enemies;  I  take  it  that 
whoever  W00I4  have  attacked  them  upon  eqnal 
terms  of  arms,  experience,  and  number,  would 
have  had  as  hard,  and  perhaps  a  harder,  game 
to  play,  than  in  any  other  war  we  have  seen.  , 
Why  did  not  so  noble  a  conquest  fall  under 
Alexander,  or  the  ancient  Greeks  and  Romans; 
and  so  great  a  revolution  and  change  of  so 
many  empires  and  nations  foil  into  hands  that 
might  have  gently  made  plain  and  smooth 
whatever  was  rough  and  savage  amongst  them, 
and  have  cherish^  and  assisted  the  good  seeds 
that  nature  had  there  produced;  mixing  not 
only  with  the  culture  of  land  and  the  ornament 
of  cities,  the  arts  of  this  part  of  the  world,  in 
what  was  necessary,  but  also  the  Greek  and 
Roman  virtues,  with  those  that  were  originals 
of  the  country !  What  a  particular  reparation 
had  it  been  to  them,  and  what  a  general  good 
to  the  whole  world,  had  oar  first  examples  and 
deportment  in  those  parts  allured  those  people 
to  the  admiration  and  imitation  of  virtue,  and 
had  begot  betwixt  them  and  us  a  fratemai  so- 
ciety and  intelligence !  How  easy  had  it  been 
to  have  made  advantage  of  souls  so  innocent, 
and  so  eager  to  learn ;  having  for  the  most  part 
naturally  so  good  capacities!  Whereas,  on 
the  contrary,  we  have  taken  advantage  of  their 
ignorance  and  inexperience,  with  the  greater 
ease  to  incline  them  to  treachery,  luxury,  ava. 
rice,  and  towards  all  sorts  of  inhumanity  and 
cruelty,  by  the  pattern  and  example  of  our 
manners :  whoever  put  at  so  high  a  price  the 
benefit  of  merchandize  and  traffic  1  So  many 
cities  levelled  with  the  ground,  so  many  nations 
exterminated,  so  many  millions  of  people  fallen 
by  the  edge  of  the  sword,  and  the  richest  an4 
roost  beautiful  part  of  the  world  turned  up6id*^ 
down,  for  the  traffic  of  pearls  and  pepper! 
Mechanical  victories!  Never  did  ambition, 
never  dkl  political  animosities  engage  men 
against  one  another,  m  such  horrible  hostilities 
and  calamities. 
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Certain  Spaniards,  coflsting  the  sea  in  quest 
of  tbeir  mines,  landed  in  a  fruitful  and  pleasant 
and  very  well  peopled  country,  and  there  made 
their  usual  representations  to  the  inhabitants: 
•«That  they  were  peaceable  men,  who  Were 
come  from  a  very  remote  country,  and  sent  on 
the  part  of  the  King  of  Castile,  the  greatest 
prince  of  the  habitable  world,  to  whom  the 
Pope,  God'a  vicegerent  uoon  earth,  had  given 
the  principality  of  the  Indies;  that  if  they 
would  become  tributaries  to  him,  thev  should 
be  very  gently  and  courteously  used  r  at  the 
flame  time  requiring  of  them  victuals  for  their 
nourishment,  snd  gold,  whereof  to  make  some 
pretended  medicine;  they  moreover  represented 
to  them  the  belief -of  one  only  God,  and  the 
truth  of  our  religion,  which  they  advised  them 
to  embrace,  to  which  they  also  added  some 
threats.  To  which  they  received  this  answer : 
**  That  as  to  their  being  peaceable,  they  did  not 
seem  to  be  such,  if  they  were  so ;  as  to  their 
king,  he  most  be  necessitous  and  poor,  since  he 
asked ;  and  he  who  had  given  him  that  grant, 
a  man  that  loved  dissension,  to  give  away  that 
to  another  which  was  none  of  his  own,  and  to 
bring  it  into  dispute  asainst  the  ancient  poases- 
eoTs;  as  to  victuals,  ttie;|r  would  supply  them; 
that  of  gold  they  had  little,  it  bein^  a  thing 
they  had  in  very  small  esteem,  as  bemg  of  no 
use  to  the  service  of  life,  their  care  being  only 
to  pass  it  happily  and  pleasantly;  but  that 
what  they  could  find,  except  what  was  em- 
ployed in  the  service  of  their  gods,  they  mi^ht 
freely  take;  as  to  one  only  God,  the  notion 
had  pleased  them,  but  that  they  would  not 
change  their  religion,  because  they  had  so  hap- 
pily lived  in  it,  and  that  they  were  not  used  to 
take  advice  of  any  but  thehr  friends,  and  those 
they  knew;  as  to  their  menaces,  it  was  a  sign 
of  want  of  judgment,  to  threaten  those  whose 
nature  and  power  was  to  them  unknown ;  that 
therefore  they  had  better  make  haste  to  quit  their 
coast,  for  they  were  not  used  to  take  such  civi- 
lities and  remonstrances  of  armed  men  and 
strangers  in  good  part;  otherwise  they  would 
do  by  them  as  they  had  done  by  those  others,*' 
showing  them  the  heads  of  several  executed 
men  round  the  wall  of  their  city.  Here  is  one 
specimen  of  the  prattle  of  this  in&ncy.  But 
80  it  is,  that  the  Spaniards  did,  neither  in  this 
nor  several  other  places  where  they  did  not  find 
'  the  merchandize  they  sought  for,  make  any 
stay  or  any  attempt,  whatever  other  conve- 
niences were  there  to  be  had;  witness  jay 
Cannibals.' 

Of  two  of  the  most  puissant  roonarchs  of  that 
world,  and  perhaps  of  this,  kings  of  so  many 
kings,  and  the  last  they  exterminated,  that  of 
Peru,'  having  been  taken  in  a  battle,  and  put 
to  so  excessive  a  ransom  as  exceeds  all  belief; 
it  being  faithfully  paid,  and  he  having,  by  his 
conversation,  given  manifest  signs  of  a  frank, 
liberal,  and  constant  spirit,  and  of  a  clear  and 

1  See  Book  i.e.  30. 


settled  understanding;  the  cooqueiors,  efler 
having  exacted  one  million  three  hundred  and 
twentv-five  thousand  five  hundred  weight  of 
gold,  besides  silver  and  other  things,  which 
amounted  to  no  less  (so  that  their  horses  were 
thenceforth  shod  with  massy  gold)  had  yet  a 
m:nd  to  see,  at  the  price  of  what  disloyalty  and 
iniuRtice  soever,  what  the  remainder  of  the 
treasure  of  this  king  might  be,  and  to  possess 
themselves  of  that  alsa  To  which  end  a  &lse 
accusation  was  exhibited  against  him,  and  fiilse 
witnesses  brought  in  to  prove  that  he  planned 
to  raise  an  insurrection  in  his  provinces,  to  pro- 
cure his  own  liberty ;  whereupon,  by  the  worthy 
sentence  of  those  very  men,  who  had  by  this 
treachery  conspired  his  ruin,  he  was  condemned 
to  be  publicly  hanged,  after  having  made  him 
buy  on  the  torment  of  being  burned  alive,  by 
the  baptism  they  gave  him  immediately  before 
execution ;  a  homd  and  unheard  of  barbarity, 
which  nevertheless  he  underwent  without  be- 
lying himself  either  in  word  or  look,  with  a 
truly  grave  and  royal  behaviour.  After  which, 
to  calm  and  appease  the  people,  daunted  and 
astonished  at  so  strange  a  thing,  they  counter- 
feited great  sorrow  for  his  death,  and  appointed 
most  sumptuous  funerals. 

The  other,  king  of  Mexico,*  after  having  a 
long  time  defend^  his  beleaguered  city,  and  in 
this  siege  manifested  the  utmost  of  what  suffer- 
ing and  perseverance  can  do,  if  ever  prince  and 
people  did,  and  his  misfortune  having  delivered 
nim  alive  into  his  enemies'  hands,  upon  articles 
of  being  treated  like  a  king;  neither  did  he  in 
his  cai]^vity  discover  any  thing  unworthy  of 
that  title.  His  enemies  after  tteir  victory,  not 
finding  so  much  gold  as  they  expected,  when 
they  ^  searched  and  rifled  with  their  utmost 
diligence,  they  went  about  to  procure  dis- 
coveries by  the  most  cruel  torments  they  could 
invent,  upon  the  prisonera  they  had  taken;  but 
having  profited  nothing  tliat  way,  their  ooorage 
being  greater  than  their  torments,  they  arrived 
at  last  to  such  a  degree  of  fiiry  as,  contrary  to 
their  feith  and  the  law  of  nations^  to  condemn 
the  king  himself  and  one  of  the  principal  noble- 
men of  his  court  to  the  rack,  in  the  presence  of 
one  another.  This  lord,  finding  himself  over- 
come with  pain,  being  environed  with  burning 
coals,  pitifully  turned  his  dving  eyes  towanb 
his  master,  as  it  were  to  ask  him  pardon  that 
he  was  able  to  endure  no  more;  whereupon  the 
king,  darting  at  him  a  fierce  and  severe  look, 
as  reproaching  his  cowardice  and  pusillanimity, 
with  a  stern  and  firm  voice  said  to  him  this 
only:  **Am  I  in  a  bathi  am  I  more  at  my 
ease  than  thou  ?*'  The  other  soon  after  quailed 
under  the  torment,  and  died  upon  the  place. 
The  king,  half  roasted,  was  carried  thence ;  not 
so  much  out  of  pity  (for  what  compassion  ever 
touched  such  barbarous  souls,  who,  for  the 
doubtful  information  of  some  vessel  of  gold  to 
be  made  a  prey  of,  caused  not  only  a  man,  but 
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a  kin?,  bo  ffreat  in  fortune  and  desert,  to  be 
broilea  before  their  eyes),  but  because  his 
endurance  rendered  their  cruelty  still  more 
Bhamefui.  They  afterwards  banged  him,  for 
having  nobly  attempted  to  deliver  himself  by 
arms  iiom  so  lon^  a  captivity,  and  he  died  with 
a  courage  becommg  so  magnanimous  fL  prince. 
Another  time  th^  burned,  in  one  and  the 

same  ore,  four  hundred  and  sixty 
e^^bSniMS"  men  alive  at  once;  the  four  bun- 
fa"  Uie  Spa-  ^  ^'^  being  of  the  common  people, 
nianis.  the  silty  the  principal  lords  of  a 

province,  mere  prisoners  of  war. 
We  have  these  narratives  from  themselves;  for 
they  do  not  only  own  it,  but  boast  of  it  and 
inculcate  it  Could  it  be  for  a  testimony  of 
tlkeir  rastioe,  or  their  zeal  to  religion  ?  Doubt- 
less these  are  ways  too  difibring  and  contrary 
to  80  holy  an  end.  Had  they  proposed  to 
themselves  to  extend  our  faitn,  they  would 
have  considered  that  it  does  not  amplify  in  the 
poBsession  of  territories,  but  in  the  gaming  of 
men;  and  would  have  more  tlmn  satisfied 
themselves  with  the  slaughters  occasioned  by 
the  necessity  of  ,war,  without  indifferently  mix- 
ing a  massacre,  as  upon  wild  beasts,  as  universal 
as  fire  and  sword  could  make  it ;  having  only, 
bjr  their  good  will,  saved  so  many  as  Uiey  in- 
tended to  make  miserable  slaves  of,  for  the 
work  and  service  of  their  mines:  so  that  many 
of  the  captains  were  put  to  death  upon  their 
place  of  conquest,  by  order  of  the  King  of 
Castile,  jusUy  ofifended  with  the  horror  of  their 
conduct,  and  almost  all  of  them  hated  and 
disesteemed.  God  did  meritoriously  permit 
that  all  this  great  plunder  should  be  swal- 
lowed by  the  sea  in  transportation,  or  by  civil 
wars,  wherewith  they  devoured  one  another, 
and  the  most  of  the  actors  in  it  were  buried 
upon  the  place,  without  any  fruit  of  their 
victory. 

That  the  revenue,  though  in  the  bands  of  so 
parsimooioiiB  and  so  prudent  a  prince,'  so  little 
answers  the  expectation  given  to  his  pre- 
decesBors  of  it,  and  of  that  first  abundance  of 
riches  which  was  found  at  the  first  landing  in 
those  new  discovered  countries  (for  though  a 
great  deal  be  fetched  thence,  yet  we  see  'tis 
nothing  in  comparison  of  what  might  be 
expected),  comes  from  this,  that  the  use  of 
money  was  there  utterly  unknown,  and  that 
consequently  their  gold  was  found  all  collected 
together,  being  of  no  other  use  bat  for  ornament 
and  show ;  as  furniture  reserved  fVom  fiither  to 
ton  by  many  puissant  kings,  who  Always 
drained  their  mines  to  make  this  vast  heap  of 
▼essels  and  statues,  for  the  decoration  of  their 
palaces  and  temples:  whereas  oar  gold  is 
always  in  motion  and  traffic;  we  cut  ours 
into  a  thousand  small  pieces,  and  cast  it  into  a 
thousand  forms,  and  scatter  and  disperse  it  a 
thousand  ways.   Only  suppose  our  kings  should 
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thus  hoard  up  all  the  ffold  they  could  get  in 
several  ages,  and  let  it  lie  idle  by  them. 

Those  of  the  kingdom  of  Mexico  were  in 
some  sort  more  civilized  and  more  ingenious 
than  the  other  nationa  were  in  those  parts: 
therefore  did  they  judge,  as  we  do,  that  the 
world  was  near  its  periml,  and  looked  upon  the 
desolation  we  brought  amongst  them  for  a  cei^ 
tain  sign  of  it  liiey  believed  that  the  exist- 
ence of  the  world  was  divided  into  five  ages, 
and  into  the  lifo  of  five  successive  «,^  ^  .  ^ 
suns,  of  which  four  had  already  um  mIwScum. 
ended  their  time,  and  that  which 
gave  them  light  was  the  -fifth.  The  first 
perished,  with  all  other  creatures,  by  an  uni- 
versal inundation  of  water:  the  second,  by  the 
heavens  foiling  upon  us,  which  sufiE)cated  every 
living  thing;  to  which  age  they  assign  the 
giants,  and  showed  bones  to  the  Spaniards, 
according  to  the  proportions  oi  which,  the  sta- 
ture of  men  amounted  to  twenty  hands  high: 
the  third  by  fire,  which  burnt  and  consumed 
all :  the  fourth,  by  an  emotion  of  the  ahr  and 
wind,  which  came  with  such  violence  as  beat 
down  even  many  mountains ;  wherein  the  men 
died  not,  but  were  turned  into  baboons :  what 
impressions  will  not  the  weakness  of  human 
belief  admit!  After  the  death  of  this  fourth 
sun,  the  world  was  twenty-five  years  in  perpe- 
tual darkness;  in  the  fifteenth  of  which  a  man 
and  a  woman  were  created,  that  restored  the 
human  race:  ten  years  after,  upon  a  certain 
day,  the  sun  appeared  newly  created,  and 
since,  the  account  of  their  years  takes  beginning 
from  that  day :  the  third  day  after  his  creation, 
the  ancient  gods  died;  and  the  new  ones  are 
since  bom  ft-om  day  to  day.  After  what  man- 
ner they  think  this  last  sun  shall  perish,  mj 
author  Knows  not;  but  their  number  of  this 
fourth  change  agrees  with  the  great  conjunction 
of  stars,  that  eight  hundred  and  odd  years  ago, 
as  astrologers  suppose,  produced  great  alter> 
ations  and  novelties  in  the  world.  ^ 

As  to  pomp  and  magnificence,  in  relation  to 
which  I  engaged  in  this  discourse, 
neither  Greece,  Rome,  nor  Egypt,  2S  "***"'*' 
whether  for  utility,  difikulty,  or  betwSraoito 
state,  can  compare  any  of  their  and  Cuaoo. 
works  with  the  road  to  be  seen 
in  Pern,  made  by  the  kings  of  the  country, 
from  the  city  of  Quito  to  that  of  Cusco,  (three 
hundred    leagues),   straight,   even,   five-and- 
twenty  paces  wide,  paved,  and  enclosed  on 
both  sides  with  high  and  beautifiil  walls,  and 
along  these,  on  the  inside,  two  clear  rivulets, 
bordered  with  a  beautifol  sort  of  a  tree,  which 
they  call  moUy,    In  which  work,  where  they 
met  with  rocks  and  mountains,  thev  cut  them 
through  and  made  them  even,  and  filled  up  pits 
and  valleys  with  lime  and  stone  to  make  them 
level.    At  the  end  of  every  dajr^s  journey  are 
beautifol    palaces,   ftimished  with   provisions, 
vestments,  and  arms,  as  well  for  travellers  as 
for  the  armies  that  are  to  pass  that  way.  In  the 
estimate  of  this  work  I  have  reckoned  the  difil- 
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culty,  which  is  particularly  considerable  in  that 
place :  they  did  not  build  with  any  stones  less 
than  ten  feet  square ;  and  had  no  other  means 
of  carriage  than  by  drawing  their  load  them- 
wlves  by  force  of  arm,  and  Taiew  not  so  much 
as  the  art  of  scaffolding,  nor  any  other  way  of 
standing  to  their  work  but  b)r  throwing  up 
earth  against  the  building,  as  it  rose  higher, 
taking  it  away  again  when  they  had  done  it 

Let  us  return  to  our  coaches.   In  their  place, 

and  that  of  all  other  sorts  of  carriage,  these 

people  caused  themselves  to  be  carried  by  men, 

and  upon  their  shoulders.    This 

Sl'imw^fcd  **®'  ^W  ^^  P^™»  ^®  ^y  ^*^ 

III  a  chair  of  he  was  taken,  was  thus  carried 
gold  to  the  upon  staves  of  gold,  sitting  in 

fiJwof  biSue.  a  chair  of  gold  in  the  middle  of 
his  battle.  As  many  of  his  chair- 
men as  were  killed,  to  make  him  fall  (for  they 
wanted  to  take  him  alive),  as  many  others  took 
tiieir  place,  so  that  they  could  never  beat  him 
down,  what  slaughter  soever  they  made  of 
those  people,  till  a  horseman,  seizing  upon  him, 
brought  him  down. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

OF  THE  INCONYENIKNCE  OF  GREATNESS. 

Since  we  cannot  attain  to  greatness,  let  us 
revenge  ourselves  by  railing  at  it ;  and  yet  it  is 
not  alMolutely  railing  against  any  thing  to  pro- 
claim its  detects,  because  they  are  to  be  found 
in  all  things,  how  beautiful  or  how  much  soever 
to  be  coveted.  Greatness  has  in  general  this 
manifest  advantage,  tliat  it  can  grow  less  when 
it  pleases,  and  has  very  near  the  choice  of  both 
the  one  and  the  other  condition,  for  a  man  does 
not  fall  from  every  height;  there  are  several 
from  which  one  may  descend  without  &llin^. 
It  does,  indeed,  appear  to  me  that  we  value  it 
at  too  high  a  rate,  and  also  overvalue  the  reso- 
lution ot  those  who^  we  have  either  seen  or 
heard,  have  contemned  it,  or  displaced  them- 
selves of  their  own  accord :  its  essence  is  not  so 
evidently  commodious  that  a  man  may  not, 
without  a  miracle,  refuse  it  I  find  it  a  very 
hard  thing  to  undergo  misfortunes,  but  to  fa« 
content  with  a  competent  measure  of  fortune, 
and  to  avoid  greatness,  I  think  a  very  easy 
matter;  His  methinks  a  virtue  to  which  I,  who 
am  none  of  the  wisest,  could  without  any  great 
endeavour  arrive.  What  then  is  to  be  expected 
from  them  that  would  yet  put  into  consideration 
the  glory  attending  this  refusal,  wherein  there 
may  lurk  worse  ambition  than  even  in  the  de- 


sire itself  and  fruition  of  greatness?  Forasmuch 
as  ambition  never  behaves  itself  better,  accord- 
ing to  itself,  than  when  it  proceeds  by  obscure 
and  unfrequented  ways. 

I  incite  my  courage  to  patience,  bat  I  rein  it 
in  as  much  as  I  can  from  desire.  I  have  as 
much  to  wbh  for  as  another,  and  ^^^^^g-^  ,^ 
allow  my  wishes  as  much  liberty  „ever  ambi- 
and  indiscretion;  but  yet  it  never  tioasof  very 
befel  me  to  wish  for  either  empire  "f  Jif"*** 
or  royalty,  or  the  eminence  of 
high  and  commanding  fortunes;  I  do  not  aim 
that  way;  I  love  myself  too  well.  When  I 
think  of  growing  greater,  His  but  very  mode- 
rately; and  by  a  compelled  and  timorous 
advancement,  such  as  is  proper  for  me,  in 
resolution,  in  prudence,  in  health,  in  beauty, 
and  even  in  riches  too ;  but  supreme  place,  or 
mighty  authority,  oppresses  my  imagination,  and 
quite  contrary  to  the  other,^  I  should  perhaps 
rather  choose  to  be  the  second  or  third  in  Peri- 
fford,  than  the  first  at  Paris;  at  least,  without 
lyinff,  the  third  at  Paris  than  the  first  I 
would  neither  dispute,  a  miserable  ooknown, 
with  a  nobleman's  porter,  nor  make  crowds 
open  in  adoration  as  I  pass.  I  am  trained  up 
to  a  moderate  condition,  as  well  by  my  choice 
as  by  fortune ;  and  have  made  it  appear,  in  the 
whole  conduct  of  m^  life  and  enterprises,  that 
I  have  rather  avoided,  than  otherwise,  the 
climbing  above  the  degree  of  fortune  in  which 
God  placed  me  by  my  birth:  all  natural  con- 
stitution is  equally  just  and  easy.  My  soul  is 
so  sneakingr  and  mean,  that  I  measure  not  good 
fortune  by  its  height,  but  by  its  facility. 

But  if  my  heart  be  not  great  enoiigfa,  'tis, 
on  the  other  hand,  open  enoujgh  to  make 
amends,  by  freely  laying  open  its  weaknesa 
Should  any  one  put  me  upon  comparing  the 
life  of  L.  Thorius  Balbus,  a  brave  mail,  hand- 
some, learned,  healthful,  understanding,  and 
abounding  in  all  sorts  of  conveniences  and  {Mea- 
sures, leading  a  quiet  life,  and  all  his  own,  his 
mind  well  prepared  against  death,  superstition, 
pains,  and  other  incumbrances  of  human  neces- 
sity ;  dying  at  last  in  battle  with  his  sword  in 
his  hand,  for  the  defence  of  his  country,  on  the 
one  part;  and  on  the  other  part,  the  life  of 
M.  Reguliis,  so  great  and  high  as  it  is  known 
to  every  one,  ami  his  end  admirable;  the  one 
without  name  and  without  dignity,  the  other 
exemplary  and  glorious  to  a  wonder;  I  should 
doubtless  say  what  Cicero  did,  could  I  speak 
as  well  as  he.'  But  if  I  bad  to  decide  them 
with  reference  to  myself,  I  should  then  siy 
that  the  first  is  as  much  according  to  my  capa- 
city and  desire,  which  I  conform  to  my  capa- 
city, as  the  second  is  far  beyond  it:  that  I 
could  not  approach  the  last  but  with  venera- 


T  JuUu»  Cwsar.    See  Plutarch,  in  viU. 

3  Cicero,  from  whom  Montaigiie  has  taken  this  parallel, 
plainly  gives  the  preference  to  Regulus.  Thorius,  he  says, 
wallowed  in  pleasures  of  every  kind,  and  was  aeonteuiner 
o^  the  sacrifices  and  temples  of  his  country :  he  was  a 


handsome  man,  perfectly  healthy,  and  so  valiant  that  he 
died  in  battle  fur  the  cause  of  the  repuMic ;  inaoaiacii,  ad<h 
Cicero,  that  I  dare  not  name  the  man  who  was  preP>f  able 
to  him ;  but  virtue  shnll  speak  for  me,  who  will  not  henuce 
a  moment  to  give  M.  Regulus  the  preference,  and  to  pro- 
claim him  tlie  more  happy  man.    ZH  Fhdk,  tL  SO. 
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itness, 


MouUiKne 
loved  not  to 
command,  nor 
be  commanded. 


tion;  the   other  I  would    readily  attain  by 
custom. 
Bat  let  us  return  to  our  temporal 
from  which  we  are 
I  disrelish  all  dominion,  whether 
active  or  passive.    Otanes,  one 
of  the  seven  who  had  right  to 
pretend  to  the  kingdom  of  Per- 
sia, did  as  I  should  readily  have  done ;  which 
was  that  he  gave  up  to  his  competitors  his 
right  of  being  promoted  to  it,  either  by  election 
or  lot,  provided  that  he  and  his  might  live  in 
the  empire  free  from  all  authority  and  subjec- 
tion, tlwt  of  the  ancient  laws  excepted,  and 
might  enjoy  all  liberty  that  was  not  prejudicial 
to  these;  as  impatient  of  commanaing  as  of 
being  commanded.' 
The  most  painful  and  difficult  employment 
.  .  in  the  world,  in  my  opinion,  is 

SoSwiSlim  worthily  to  discharge  the  office 
and  difficult  of  a  king.  I  excuse  more  of 
JJH^J™"**®  their  mistakes  than  men  com- 
monly do,  in  consideration  of 
the  intolerable  weight  of  their  function,  which 
astonishes  me ;  'tis  hard  to  keep  measure  in  so 
immeasarable  a  power ;  yet  so  it  is,  that,  even 
in  thoee  who  are  of  the  least  excellent  nature, 
it  is  a  singular  incitement  to  virtue  to  be 
sealed  in  a  place  where  you  cannot  do  the  least 
good  that  shall  not  be  put  upon  record ;  where 
Uie  least  benefit  ffoes  to  so  many  men,  and 
where  your  talent,  like  that  of  preachers,  prin- 
cipally addresses  itself  to  the  people,  no  very 
exact  judge,  easy  to  be  deceived,  and  easily 
content.  There  are  few  things  wherein  we  can 
give  a  sincere  judgment,  by  reason  that  there 
are  few  wherein  we  have  not  in  some  sort  a 
particular  interest  Superiority  and  inferiority, 
dominion  and  subjection,  are  bound  to  a  natural 
eovy  and  contest,  and  must  necessarily  per- 
petually encroach  upon  one  another.  I  believe 
neither  the  one  nor  the  other  touching  the 
rights  of  the  adverse  party;  let  reason  Uiere- 
fere,  which  is  inflexible  and  without  passion, 
determine.  'Tis  not  above  a  month  ago  that  I 
read  two  Scotch  authors  contending  upon  this 
subject,  of  which  he  who  stands  for  the  people 
ipakes  kings  to  be  in  a  worse  condition  than  a 
carter;  and  he  who  writes  fer  monarchy  places 
them  some  degrees  above  God  Almighty  in 
power  and  sovereignty. 
Now  the  inconvenience  of  greatness,  that  I 
have  made  choice  of  to  consider 
Tpf  lotoaw-  in  this  place,  upon  some  occasion 
that  has  lately  put  it  into  my 
head,  is  thia  There  is  not,  per- 
haps, anjrthing  more  pleasant  in  the  commerce 
of  men  than  the  trials  that  we  make  against 
one  another,  out  of  emulation  of  honour  and 
yak)ur,  whether  in  the  exercises  of  the  bodjr  or 
in  those  of  the  mind ;  yet  herein  the  sovereign 
greatness  can  have  no  true  part    And,  inde^. 


iIltrod.HI.88. 

■  Pltttaitb,  M  QmMU. 


aience  o( 
greati 


I  have  often  thought  that,  through  mere  force 
of  respect,  men  have  used  princes  disdainfully 
and  injuriously  in  that  particular;  for  the 
thing  I  was  infinitely  ofiended  at  in  my  child- 
hood, that  they  who  exercised  with  me  forbore 
to  do  their  best,  because  they  found  me  un- 
worthy of  their  utmost  endeavour,  is  what  we 
see  happen  to  them  every  day,  everjr  one  find- 
ing himself  unworthy  to  contend  with  them ; 
if  we  discover  that  Uiey  have  the  least  passion 
to  have  the  better,  there  is  no  one  who  will  not 
make  it  his  business  to  give  it  them,  and  who 
will  not  rather  betray  his  own  glory  than  offend 
theirs,  and  will  therein  employ  so  much  force 
only  as  is  necessary  to  advance  their  hononr. 
What  she  re  have  they,  then,  in  the  engage- 
ment, wherein  every  one  is  on  their  side  ?  Me- 
thinks,  in  such  cases,  I  see  those  Paladins  of 
ancient  times  presenting  themselves  to  justs, 
with  enchanted  arms  and  bodies.  Criaon  ntn- 
ning  against  Alexander,  purposely  missed  his 
blow,  and  made  a  fault  in  his  career;'  Alex- 
ander chid  him  for  it,  but  he  ought  to  have  had 
him  whipped.  Upon  this  consideration  Car- 
neades  said,*  that  **  The  sons  of  princes  learned 
nothings  right  but  to  ride;  by  reason  that  in 
all  their  other  exercises  every  one  bends  and 
yields  to  them :  but  a  horse,  that  is  neither  a 
flatterer  nor  a  courtier,  throws  the  son  of  a 
king  with  as  little  ceremony  as  he  would  that 
of  a  porter." 

Homer  was  compelled  to  consent  that  Venus, 
so  sweet  and  delicate  as  she  was,  should  be 
wounded  at  the  battle  of  Troy,  thereby  to 
ascribe  courage  and  boldness  to  her ;  qualities 
that  cannot  possibly  be  in  those  who  are  exempt 
from  danger.  The  gods  are  made  to  be  angry, 
to  fear,  to  run  away,  to  be  jealous,  to  grieve, 
and  to  be  transported  with  passion,  to  honour 
them  with  the  virtues  that  amongst  us  are 
built  upon  these  imperfectiona  He  who  does 
not  participate  in  the  hazard  and  difficulty,  can 
pretend  to  no  interest  in  the  honour  and  plea- 
sure that  are  the  result  of  hazardous  actions. 
'Tis  pity  a  man  should  be  so  potent  that  all 
thing^  must  give  way  to  him ;  fortune  therein 
sets  you  too  remote  from  society,  and  places 
you  in  too  great  a  solitude.  This  easiness  and 
mean  facility  of  making  all  things  bow  before 
you,  is  an  enemy  to  all  sorts  of  pleasure ;  this  is 
to  slide,  not  to  go;  to  sleep,  not  to  live.  Con- 
ceive man  accompanied  with  omnipotence,  you 
throw  him  into  an  abyss;  he  must  beg  disturb- 
ance and  opposition  as  an  alms ;  his  being  and 
his  sood  is  indigence.  Their  good  qualities  are 
dead  and  lost ;  for  these  are  not  perceived  but 
by  comparison,  and  we  put  them  out  of  it;  they 
have  little  knowled^  of  true  praise,  hay'inf 
their  ears  stunned  with  so  continual  and  uni- 
form an  approbation.  Have  they  to  do  with 
the  most  foolish  of  all  their  subjects  1  They 
have  no  means  to  take  any  advantage  of  him ; 


•  Plutarch,  m  tM$  Dfibr«$u$  kelwmm  •  JFfsttartr  mni  a 
FrUnd, 
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if  he  but  ny,  **Twa8  because  he  is  my  kingf,'* 
he  thinks  he  has  said  enough  to  express  that  he 
therefore  sufiered  himself  to  be  overcome.  This 
quality  stifles  and  consumes  the  other  true  and 
essential  qualities;  they  are  buried  under  loy* 
alty,  and  leave  them  nothing  to  recommend 
themselves  withal,  but  actions  that  directly 
concern  it,  and  that  merely  respect  the  func- 
tions of  thehr  place:  'tis  so  much  to  be  a 
king,  that  he  only  is  so  by  being  so.  The 
strange  lustre  that  surrounds  him  conceals  and 
shrouds  him  fVom  us ;  our  sight  is  there  broken 
and  dissipated,  being  stopped  and  filled  by 
this  prevailing  light  The  se- 
ThApriwoT  nate  awarded  the  priie  of  elo- 
fu2d*byTibe-  qucDce  to  TibeHus ;  he  refused  it, 
riui,  and  whj.  holding  that,  though  it  had  been 
just,  he  could  derive  no  advan- 
tage from  a  judgment  so  partial,  and  that  was 
80  little  free  to  decide. 

As  we  give  them  all  advantages  of  hononr, 
80  do  we  soothe  and  authorize  all  their  vices 
and  defects,  not  only  by  approbation,  but  bv 
imitation  alsa  Every  one  of  Alexander's  fol- 
lowers carried  their  hesids  awry  as  he  did;> 
and  the  flatterers  of  Dionysius  run  against  one 
another  in  his  presence,  stumbled  at  and  over- 
turned whatever  was  under  foot,  to  make  out 
they  were  as  short-sighted  as  he.'  Hernia  has 
sometimes  also  sqrved  to  recommend  a  man  to 
favour;  I  have  seen  deafness  affected;  and 
because  the  master  hated  his  wife,  Plutarch^ 
has  seen  his  courtiers  repudiate  theirs,  whom 
they  loved ;  and,  which  is  yet  more,  unclean- 
ness'and  all  manner  of  dissoluteness  has  been 
in  fiishion;  as  also  disloyalty,  blasphemy, 
cruelty,  heresy,  superstition,  irrcligion,  e^emi- 
nacy,  and  worse,  ir  worse  there  be;  and  by  an 
example  yet  more  dangerous  than  that  of  Mith- 
ridates'  flatterers,  who,  because  their  master 
pretended  to  the  honour  of  a  good  physician, 
came  to  him  to  have  incisions  and  cauteries 
made  in  their  limbs  ;^  for  these  others  suffered 
the  soul,  a  more  delicate  and  noble  port,  to  be 
cauterized.  But  to  end  where  I  be^n:  the 
Emperor  Adrian  disputing  with  the  pjiilosopher 
Favorinus  about  the  interpretation  of  some 
word,  Favorinus  soon  yielded  him  the  victory; 
for  which  his  friends  rebuking  him;  ''You 
talk  simply,"  said  he;^  ''would  you  not  have 
him  wiser  than  I,  who  commands  thirt^ir  le- 
nonsl"  Augustus  wrote  verses  against  Asinius 
Pollio:  "And  I,"  said  Pollio,*  "say  nothing; 
for  it  is  not  prudent  to  write  in  contest  with 


1  PluUrch,  €i  UU  il^tmf  httwetm  UU  FUtUnr  und 
tktPHtnd. 

>  Id.  ib. 

9  Id.  i*.,  who  onlT  nyi  Uwt  be  knew  a  nMn  wbo^  beeame 
his  friend  divorood  hi*  wife,  turnnd  awav  hii  wife  also, 
whom,  neverthnletB,  he  went  to  vitlt,  and  lent  fbr  loine- 
timea  prtTat«ly  to  hia  hoaae,  which  waa  diacovawd  bj  the 
vary  wife  of  hia  fUaad. 

Md. ». 

»  Spartian.  K/b  ^  wf AfM.  c  15. 

•  Marrobiua.  StturMl  ii.  4. 

^  Or  rather  becauae  be  waa  not  able  to  bear  the  alight 
opinion  which  Philoxenua  ahowed  of  hia  poetry.  Diodonia 
of  tSidly,  XV.  6.  aaya,  thai  one  day,  at  aupper  time,  as  they 


him  who  has  power  to  proscribe.**  And  he 
was  in  the  right;  for  Dionysius,  because  he 
could  not  equal  Philoxenus  in  poetry,^  and 
Plato  in  discourse,  condemned  one  to  the 
quarries,*  and  sent  the  other  to  be  sold  for  a 
slave  in  the  island  of  iEgina. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

or  THE  ART  or  OONTBRSATIOV. 

*Tn  a  custom  of  our  justice  to  condemn  some 
for  a  warning  to  others.    To  con- 
demn them  for  having  done  amiss  T!"  •"*  ^  »*• 
-  --  -^.    •  -    -       Btsbmenta,  and 

how  tboTiees 
of  some  men 
may  aerre  for 
instruction  to 
others. 


were  folly,  as  Plato  says,*  for 
what  is  done  can  never  be  un- 
done; but  'tis  that  they  may 
ofiend  no  more,  and  that  others 
may  avoid  the  example  of  their 
o^nce :  we  do  not  correct  the  man  we  hang ; 
we  correct  others  by  him.  I  do  the  same:  my 
errors  are  sometimes  natural  and  incorrigible ; 
but  the  good  which  virtuous  men  do  the  public 
in  making  themselves  imitated,  I  perhaps  may 
do  in  making  my  manners  avoided ; 

Nonne  Tides  Albi  ut  male  rivM  filiusT  ntque 
Barms  liiops  1  maffmim  doeuaientum,  ne  patrtem  ran 
Perdere  quia  velit;!* 

•*  Behold  the  aon 
Of  Albus  there,  and  Barms,  too.  undone ! 
A  striking  lesson  is  the  spendihrift*s  fkte. 
To  caation  youth  fhun  squanderinf  their  eaiaie  ;* 

while  I  publish  and  accuse  my  own  imperfec- 
tions, somebody  will  learn  to  be  afraid  of  them. 
The  parts  that  I  most  esteem  in  myself  derive 
more  honour  fVom  decrying,  than  from  com- 
mending my  own  manners:  which  is  the  reason 
why  I  so  ofxen  fall  into  and  so  much  insist  npon 
that  strain.  But,  when  all  is  summed  op,  a 
roan  never  speaks  of  himself  without  loss.  A 
man*s  accusations  of  himself  are  always  be- 
lieved ;  his  praises  never.  There  may  be  some 
of  my  ctNnplexion,  who  better  instruct  me  fajr 
contrariety  than  similitude,  and  more  bj  avoid- 
ing than  imitating;  the  elder  Cato  had  a  re^gftnl 
to  this  sort  of  discipUne,  when  he  said  th«t 
"  the  wise  may  learn  more  of  fools  than  fools 
of  the  wise;*'"  and  Fausanias  tells  as  of  aa 
ancient  player  upon  the  lyre,  who  used  to  make 
his  scholars  go  to  hear  one  that  lived  over 
against  him,  and  played  very  ill,  that  they  might 
learn  to  hate  bis  discords  and  &lae  measarea 


were  reading  some  worthless  poems  of  this  tyrant,  tbat  ex- 
cellent poet  Pbiloienas,  being  charged  to  give  his  opinioa 
of  them,  was  too  flree  in  bis  answer  to  pHMaa  JMonysiaa. 
for  which  the  tyrant  waa  so  much  incensed  agaiiist  him 
that  be  ordered  him  to  be  sent  immediately  to  the  quarries. 

•  Montaigne  and  his  authority  Plutaich  (m  Cbmimtimmn 
^Mnd)  are  mistaken  here  witii  regaid  to  Plato,  wbo  was 
sold  a  slave  in  the  island  of  ^ina.  1^  order  of  Aionystiv 
the  tyrant,  because  be  had  spoken  too  freely  to  hian ;  aa 
Diodoms  of  Sicily  says  positively,  zr.  cap.  %  and  aMie 
particularly  alao  Diof .  Laert  i4f9  *f  Plt», 

•  Laws,  zi. 

M  Horace,  Sat  i.  4, 108. 

"  riutaich,  ta  «<<&  t 
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The  horrar  of  craeltj  more  inclines  me  to  cle- 
mency than  any  example  of  clemency  could 
do;  a  good  rider  does  not  so  ranch  mend  my 
seat  as  an  attorney  or  a  Venetian  on  horseback ; 
and  a  clownish  way  of  speaking  does  more  to 
reform  mine  than  the  most  elegant  Every  day 
the  foolish  countenance  of  another  is  advertis- 
ing and  advising  me ;  that  which  pricks,  rouses 
and  incites,  much  better  than  that  which  tickles. 
The  present  time  is  fitting  to  reform  us  back- 
ward; more  by  dissenting  than  agreeing,  by 
differing  than  consenting.  Profiting  litde  bv 
good  examples,  I  make  use  of  those  &t  are  ill, 
which  are  everywhere  to  be  found ;  I  endea- 
vour to  render  myself  as  agreeable  as  I  see 
others  offensive;  as  constant  as  I  see  others 
fickle ;  as  affiible  as  I  see  others  rough ;  and  as 
good  as  I  see  others  evil ;  but  I  proposed  to 
myself  impracticable  measures. 

The  rooet  fruitful  and  natural  exercise  of  the 
mind,  in  my  opinion,  is  conversation;  I  find 
the  use  of  it  more  sweet  than  of  any  other 
action  of  life ;  and  for  that  reason  it  is  that, 
if  I  were  now  compelled  to  choose,  I  should 
sooner,  I  think,  consent  to  lose  my  sight  than 
my  hearinsr  and  speech.  The  Athenians,  and 
also  the  Koinans,  kept  this  exercise  in  great 
honour  in  their  Academies ;  the  Italians  retain 
some  footsteps  of  it  to  this  day,  to  their  great 
advantage,  as  is  manifest  by  the  comparison  of 
our  understandings  with  theirs.  The  study  of 
books  is  a  languishing  and  feeble  motion,  that 
heats  not,  whereas  conversation  teaches  and 

exercises  at  once.  If  I  converse 
Convemtionof  witli  a  man  of  mind,  and  no 
Sr*?tan7te  fl'nc*>er,  who  presses  hard  upon 
reuiingof  and  digs  at  me  right  and  left, 

^^■^  his  imagination  raises  up  mine; 

jealousy,  glory,  and  contention 
stimulate  and  raise  me  up  to  something  above 
myself;  unison  is  a  quality  altogether  obnoxi- 
ous in  conversation,  but  as  our  minds  fortify 
themselves  by  the  communication  of  vigorous 
and  regular  understandings,  'tis  nut  to  be  ex- 
pressed liow  much  they  lose  and  degenerate  by 
the  continual  commerce  and  frequentation  we 
have  with  those  that  are  mean  and  sickly; 
there  is  no  contagion  that  spreads  like  that ;  I 
know  sufficiently  by  experience  what  'tis  worth 
a  yard.  I  love  to  discourse  and  dispute ;  but  it 
is  with  but  few  men,  and  for  myself;  for  to  do 
it  as  a  spectacle  and  entertainment  to  great 
persons,  and  to  make  a  parade  of  a  man's  wit 
and  power  of  talking,  is,  in  my  opinion,  very 
unbecoming  a  man  of  honour. 

Folly  is  a  scurvv  quality ;  but  not  to  be  able 
to  endure  it,  to  fret  and  vex  at  it,  as  I  do,  is 
another  sort  of  disease,  little  inferior  in  trouble- 
iomeness  to  folly  itself;  and  this  is  what  I 
Would  now  accuse  in  myself.  I  enter  into  con- 
versation and  dispute  with  great  liberty  and  ease, 
forasmuch  as  opinion  meets  in  me  with  a  soil 
very  unfit  tor  penetration,  or  taking  any  deep 
'oot;  no  propositions  astonish  me,  no  belief 
u^nds  me,  though  never  so  contrary  to  my  own ; 


there  is  no  fimcy  so  frivolous  and  extravagant 
that  does  not  seem  to  me  a  suitable  product  of 
the  human  mind.  We,  who  deprive  our  judg- 
ments of  the  right  of  determining,  look  calmly 
at  adverse  opinions,  and  if  we  incline  not  our 
iudgments  to  them,  yet  we  easily  give  them  the 
hearing.  Where  one  scale  is  totally  empty,  I 
let  the  other  waver  under  old  wives*  dreams; 
and  I  think  myself  excusable,  if  I  rather  choose 
the  odd  number,  Thursday  rather  than  Friday ; 
and  if  I  had  rather  be  twelfth  or  fourteenth 
than  thirteenth  at  table ;  if  I  had  rather  on  a 
jmumey  see  a  hare  run  by  me  than  cross  my 
way;  and  rather  give  my  man  my  left  foot 
than  my  riffht,  when  he  comes  to  dress  me. 
AH  such  whimsies  as  are  in  use  amongst  us 
deserve  at  least  to  be  hearkened  unto:  for  my 
part,  they  only  with  me  import  inanity,  but 
they  import  that  Moreover,  vulgar  and 
casual  opinions  are  something  more  than  no- 
thmg  in  nature;  and  he  who  will  not  suffer 
himself  to  proceed  so  fiir,  ]>erhaps  falls  into 
the  vice  of  obstinacy,  to  avoid  that  of  super- 
stition. 

The  contradictions  of  judgments,  then,  do 
neither  ofiend  nor  alter,  they  only  rouse  ami 
exercise  me.  We  evade  correction,  whereas  we 
ought  to  ofier  and  present  ourselves  to  it,  espe- 
cially when  it  appears  in  the  form  of  conversa^ 
tion,  and  not  of  dictation.  At  every  oppositran 
we  do  not  consider  whether  or  no  it  be  just,  but, 
right  0/  wrong,  how  to  disengage  ourselves; 
instead  of  extending  the  arms,  we  tluiist  out 
our  claws.  I  could  suffer  myself  to  be  rudely 
handled  by  my  friends:  "Thou  art  a  fool: 
thou  knowest  not  what  thou  art  talking  about'* 
I  love  stout  expressions  amongst  gallant  men, 
and  to  have  them  speak  as  they  think:  we 
must  fortify  and  harden  our  hearing  against  this 
tendemeas  as  to  ceremonious  sound  of  words. 
I  love  a  strong  and  manly  familiarity  and  cdn- 
verse;  a  friendship  that  fiatters  itself  in  the 
sharpness  and  vigour  of  its  communication,  as 
love,  in  biting  and  scratching ;  it  is  not  vigorous 
and  generous  enough  if  it  be  not  quarrelsome,  if 
civilized  and  artificial,  if  it  treads  nicely  and  fears 
a  shock ;  Neque  enim  disputari  tine  reprehend- 
none  potesO  "  For  no  man  can  dispute  with- 
out reprehending.'*  When  any  one  contra- 
dicts me,  he  raises  m^r  attention,  not  my  anger ; 
I  advance  towards  him  that  controverts,  as  to 
one  that  instructs  me :  the  cause  of  truth  ought 
to  be  the  common  cause  of  both :  what  will  he 
answer?  The  passion  of  anger  has  already  con- 
founded his  judgment;  has  usurped  the  place 
of  reason.  It  were  not  amiss  that  the  decisk>n 
of  our  disputes  should  be  a  matter  of  wager: 
that  there  might  be  a  material  mark  of  our 
losses,  to  the  end  we  might  the^better  remember 
them,  and  that  my  man  might  tell  me:  "Your 
ignorance  and  obstinacy  cost  you  last  year,  at 
twenty  times,  a  hundred  crowns.**  J  embrace 
and  caress  truth  in  what  hand  soever  I  find  it. 


>  GioMO,  4$  FUUk.  i.  8. 
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and  cheerfally  surrender  mrflelf.  and  extend  to 
it  my  conquered  arms,  as  nr  off  as  I  can  dis- 
cover it;  and,  provided  it  be  not  too  imperi- 
ously or  airishly,  take  a  pleasure  in  being 
reproved,  and  accommodate  myself  to  my  ac- 
cusers, very  often  more  by  reason  of  civility 
than  amendment,  loving  to  gratify  and  nourish 
the  liberty  of  admonition,  by  my  ftcility  of 
submitting  to  it,  even  at  my  own  expense. 

Nevertheless,  it  is  hard  to  bring  the  men  of 
my  time  to  it:  they  have  not  the  courage  to 
correct,  because  they  have  not  the  courage  to 
sufier  themselves  to  be  corrected,  and  speak 
always  with  dissimulation  in  the  presence  of 
one  another.  I  take  so  great  pleasure  in  being 
judged  and  known,  that  it  is  almost  mdifferent 
to  me  in  which  of  the  two  forms  I  am  so ;  my 
imagination  does  so  often  contradict  and  con- 
demn itself,  that  'tis  all  one  to  me  if  another  do 
it,  especially  considering  that  I  give  his  repre- 
hension no  greater  authority  than  what  I  my- 
self admit.  But  I  break  with  him  who  carries 
himself  so  hi^h,  as  I  know  some  do,  that 
regrets  his  advice  if  not  believed,  and  takes  it 
for  an  affront  if  it  be  not  immediately  followed. 
That  Socrates  always  received  smUingly  the 
contradictions  opposed  against  his  arguments, 
it  may  be  said  that  his  strength  of  reason  was 
the  cause,  and  that  the  advantage  being  certain 
to  &11  on  bis  side,  he  accepted  them  as  matter 
of  new  victory;  yet  we  see,  on  the  contrary, 
that  nothing  in  argument  renders  our  sentiments 
so  delicate  as  the  opinion  of  tlie  pre-eminence 
and  disdain  of  the  adversary ;  and  that  in  rea- 
son 'tis  rather  for  the  weaker  to  take  in  good 
part  the  opposition  that  corrects  him  and  sets 
him  riffht  Indeed,  I  choose  the  frequenting 
those  that  ruffle  me,  rather  than  those  that  fear 
me ;  'tis  a  dull  and  hurtful  pleasure  to  have  to 
do  with  people  who  admire  us,  and  approve  of 
all  we  say.  Antisthenes*  commanded  his  chil- 
dren **  never  to  take  it  kindly  or  for  a  favour 
from  any  man  that  commended  them."  I  am 
much  prouder  of  the  victory  I  obtain  over  my- 
self, when,  even  in  the  ardour  of  dispute,  I 
make  myself  submit  to  my  adversary's  force  of 
reason,  than  I  am  pleased  with  the  victory  I 
obtain  over  him  through  his  weakness.  In 
short,  I  receive  and  admit  all  manner  of  hits 
that  are  direct,  how  weak  soever :  but  I  am  too 
impatient  of  those  that  are  made  without  form. 
I  care  not  what  the  subject  is<,  the  opinions  are 
to  me  all  one,  and  I  am  indifferent  whether  I 
get  the  better  or  the  worse.  I  can  peaceably 
argue  a  whole  day  together,  if  the  argument  be 
carried  on  with  order :  I  do  not  so  much  require 
force  and  subtlety  as  order;  the  order  which 


>  Plntarch,  Cf  AZf«  Sham:  MonMiirne  has  onnfbnnd(>d 
thit  AntittbeiuuB,  or  Antifitbeneuii,M  the  Latin  trannlatina 
of  Plutarch  calls  biro,  with  the  chief  of  the  Cynic  aect,  who 
never  had  the  iiarname  of  Hercules,  which  Plutarch  gives 
«o  Aniiathenius,  and  is  constantly  calM  Antitthenes. 

*  The  description  which  Montaifne  (rivet,  fhtm  this  place 
to  the  end  of  the  paragraph,  of  the  AulU  that  commonly 
attend  our  disputes,  is  very  Just,  and  very  agreeably  «>x- 
^     .^^  BonbouiB  was  so  pleased  wiib  it,  tbat  be  baa 


we  every  day  observe  in  the  wrangling  of 
shepherds  ana  apprentices,  but  never  amongst 
us.  If  they  start  from  their  subject  'tis  an 
incivility,  and  yet  we  do  it ;  but  their  tumult 
and  impatience  never  put  them  out  of  their 
theme;  their  argument  still  continues  its  course; 
if  they  anticipate,  and  do  not  stay  ibr  one  an- 
other, they  at  least  understand  one  another 
very  well.  Any  one  answers  quite  well  enough 
for  me,  if  he  answers  to  what  I  say ;  bat  when 
the  dispute  is  irregular  and  perplexed,  I  leave 
the  thin^,  and  insist  upon  the  form  with  anger 
and  indiscretion;  and  finll  into  a  wilful,  mali- 
cious, and  imperious  way  of  disputation,  of 
which  I  am  afterwards  ashamed.  Tis  impos- 
sible to  deal  fairly  with  a  fool ;  my  judgment 
is  not  only  cornipted  under  the  hand  of  so 
impetuous  a  master,  but  my  conscience  alsa 

Our  disputes  ought  to  be  interdicted,  and 
punished,  as  well  as  other  verbal 

crimes.     What  vice*  do  they  not  DH^mtes  that 

,  ,  ,    .  , '  are  ill  eoo- 

raise  and  heap  up,  bemg  always  ^ueifd  ought  to 

governed  and  command^  by  pas-  be  probibiied ; 


sioni  We  first  quarrel  with  their  JJliiUggof 


reasons,  and  then  with  the  men.  tnem. 
We  only  learn  to  dispute  that  we 
may  contradict;  and  every  one  contradicting 
and  bein^  contradicted,  it  falls  out  that  the 
fruit  of  disputation  is  to  lose  and  nullify  truth ; 
and  therefore  it  is  tliat  Plato,  in  his  Republic,* 
prohibits  this  exercise  to  weak  and  ill-descended 
minds. .  To  what  end  do  you  go  about  to  en- 
quire of  him  who  knows  nothing  to  purpose  1 
A  man  does  no  injury  to  the  su^ect,  when  he 
leaves  it,  to  seek  how  he  may  treat  it ;  I  do  not 
mean  by  an  artificial  and  scholastic  way,  but" 
by  a  natural  one,  with  a  sound  understanding. 
What  will  it  be  in  the  end  f  One  flies  to  the 
east,  the  other  to  the  west;  they  lose  the  prin- 

XI,  and  wander  in  the  crowd  of  incidents; 
r  an  hour  of  tempest  they  know  not  what 
they  seek;  one  is  low,  the  other  high,  and  a 
third  wide ;  one  catches  at  a  word  and  a  simile ; 
another  is  no  longer  sensible  of  what  is  said  in 
opposition  to  him,  being  entirely  absorbed  in 
his  own  notions,  etigagea  in  following  his  own 
course,  and  not  thinking  of  answering  yxm ; 
another,  finding  himself  weak,  fears  all,  refbses 
all,  and,  at  the  very  beginning,  confounds  the 
subjects  or,  in  the  very  height  of  the  dispute, 
stops  short,  and  grows  silent:  by  a  peevish 
ignorance  affecting  a  proud  contempt,  or  an 
unseasonable  modest  desire  to  shun  debate; 
one,  provided  he  strikes,  cares  not  how  much 
he  lays  himself  open ;  another  counts  his  words, 
and  weighs  them  for  reasons;  another  only 
brawls,  and  makes  use  of  the  advantage  of  his 


inserted  it  almost  wrbatim  in  book  iii.  of  bis  j§rt  4 
chap.  20,  but  without  directly  ascribing  tlie  bnnour  of  it  to 
Montaigne, whom  he  only  points  out  by  the  vague  character 
of  «  cMbrattd  auik^r;  whereas  he  ought  moat  certainly  to 
have  named  Montaigne  expressly,  eqiecially  after  baving 
just  criticised  him  in  the  same  chapter  with  great  severity, 
to  call  it  no  worse,  when  he  not  only  quotes  nis  words,  but 
nanses  him  without  any  scruple, 
leend. 


■  Book  vU.,  towards  the  c 
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luD^;  here's  one  that  learnedly  coocludee 
against  himself,  and  another  that  deafens  you 
with  pre&ces  and  senseless  digressions;  another 
fidls  into  downright  railing,  and  seeks  a  ridicu- 
lous quarrel,  to  disengage  himself  from  further 
contest  with  wits  that  press  too  hard  upon  his 
own ;  and  a  last  man  sees  nothing  in  the  rea- 
son of  the  thing,  but  draws  a  line  of  circum- 
vallation  about  you  of  dialectic  clauses,  and  the 
formula  of  his  art 

Now  who  would  not  enter  into  distrust  of 
Tbeatranm  Bciences,  and  doubt  whether  he 
aiMMtbatia  can  reap  from  them  any  solid 
made  of  f^jit  fot  the  Service  of  life,  con- 

*'*"*••  sideiingSii^  use  we  put  them  tol 

NikU  tana^Hbua  lileris.^  **  Letters  that  bring 
no  cure."  Who  has  got  understanding  l^  his 
locric?  Where  are  all  her  fair  promises]  Nee 
ad  meliut  vtvenc^um,  nee  ad  commodity  disse- 
rendum*  ^ It  neither  makes  a  man  live  better, 
nor  reason  more  aptly.**  Is  there  more  noise  or 
confusion  in  the  scolding  of  fidh-wives,  tlian  in 
the  public  disputations  of  men  of  this  profession  1 
I  had  rather  my  son  should  learn  to  speak  in  a 
tavern,  than  to  prate  in  the  schools.  Take  a 
master  of  arts,  converse  with  him;  why  does 
he  not  naake  us  sensible  of  this  artificial  excel- 
lence! Why  does  he  not  enchant  women  and 
ignorant  fellows  like  us  with  admiration  at  the 
steadiness  of  his  reasons,  and  the  beauty  of  his 
order  1  Why  does  he  not  sway  and  persuade 
us  to  what  he  willl  Why  does  a  man  who  has 
80  great  advantage  in  matter,  mix  railing;  in- 
discretion, and  fury,  in  his  disputation?  Strip 
him  of  his  gown,  his  hood,  and  his  Latin ;  let 
biin  not  batter  our  cars  with  Aristotle,  pure 
and  crude :  you  will  take  him  for  one  of  us,  or 
worse.  Whilst  they  torment  us  with  this  com- 
plication and  confusion  of  words,  it  fares  with 
theof),  methink^  as  with  jugglers;  their  dex- 
terity confounds  and  imposes  upon  our  senses, 
but  does  not  at  all  work  upon  our  belief;  out 
of  this  legerdemain  they  perform  nothing  that 
is  not  very  ordinary  and  mean :  for  being  more 
learned  they  are  not  the  leas  fooLa.  I  love  and 
honour  knowledge  as  much  as  they  that  have 
it;  and,  in  its  true  use,  'tis  the  most  noble  and 
the  most  powerful  acauisition  of  men ;  but  in 
such  as  I  speak  of  (and  the  number  of  them  is 
infinite),  who  build  their  fundamental  sufficiency 
and  value  upon  it,  who  appeal  from  their  under- 
standing to  their  memory,  wh  aliena  umbra 
kuentet*  "crouching  under  borrowed  shade," 
and  who  can  do  noUiing  but  by  book ;  I  hate 
it,  if  I  may  dare  to  say  so,  even  worse  than 
stupidity  itself.  In  my  country,  and  in  my 
time,  learning  improves  fortunes  enough,  but 
not  minds:  if  it  meet  wjth  those  that  are  dull 
and  heavy,  it  overcharges  and  suffi)cates  them; 
leaving  them  a  crude  and  undigested  mass ;  if 
airy  and  fine,  it  purifies,  clarifies,  and  subtleizes 
them,  even  to  exinanition.    'Tia  a  thing  of 


•  Epioinis,  ^piitf  Cleero,  ^  JMI.  L 18. 
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almost  indiflTerent  quality ;  a  very  useful  acces- 
sioa  to  a  well-bom  soul,  but  hurtful  and  perni- 
cious to  others;  or  rather,  a  thing  of  very 
precious  use,  that  will  not  sufier  itself  to  be 
purchased  under  value.  In  the  hand  of  some 
'Us  a  sceptre,  in  that  of  others  a  fool's  bauble. 

But  let  us  proceed.    What  greater  victory 
can  you  expect  than  to  make  your  enemy  see 
and  know  that  he  is  not  able  to 
encounter  you  ?    When  you  get  ^^  SLmg^- 
the  better  of  your  argument,  ais  nient  that  give 
truth  that  wins;  when  you  get  i/iUJj^^'- 
the  advantage  of  order  and  me- 
thod, 'tis  then  you  that  win.    I  am  of  opinion 
that,  in  Plato  and  Xenophon,  Socrates  disputes 
more  in  fiivour  of  the  disputants,  than  in  favour 
of  the  dispute,  and  more  to  instruct  Euthyde- 
mus  and  Protafiforas  in  the  knowledge  of  their 
impertinence,  than  in  the  impertinence  of  their 
arL    He  takes  hold  of  the  first  subject,  like 
one  that  has  a  more   profitable  end  than  to 
explain  it,  namely,  to  clear  the  understandings 
that  be  takes  upon  him  to  instruct  and  exercise. 

To  hunt  after  truth  is  properly  our  business, 
and  we  are  inexcusable  if  we  carry  on  the 
cbace  impertinently  and  ill ;  to  fail  of  catching 
it  is  another  thing :  for  we  are  born  to  inquire 
after  truth;  it  belongs  to  a  greater  power  to 
possess  it:  it  is  not,  as  Democritus  said,  hid 
m  the  bottom  of  the  deeps,  but  rather  elevated 
to  an  infinite  height  in  the  diyine  knowledge.^ 
The  world  is  but  a  school  of  inquisition:  it 
is  not  who  shall  carry  the  ring,  but  who  shall 
run  the  best  courses.  He  may  play  the  fool 
as  well  who  speaks  true,  as  be  tluit  speaks 
false;  for  we  are  upon  the  manner,  not  the 
matter  of  speaking.  'Tis  my  humour  as  much 
to  regard  the  form  as  the  substance,  and  the 
advocate  as  much  as  the  cause,  as  Alcibiades 
ordered  we  should;  and  I  every  day  amuse 
myself  with  reading  authors,  without  any  con- 
sideration of  their  learninp^ ;  their  method  is 
what  I  look  after,  not  their  subject:  and  just 
so  do  I  hunt  after  the  conversation  of  an  emi- 
nent wit,  not  that  he  may  teach  me,  but  that 
I  may  know  him ;  and,  beinff  acquainted,  if  I 
think  him  worthy,  imitate  him.  Every  man 
may  speak  truly;  but  methodically,  and  pru- 
dently, and  with  sufficiency,  is  a  talent  that, 
few  men  have:  thus  'tis  that  the  &lsity  that 
proceeds  from  ignorance  does  not  ofifend  me; 
'tis  the  folly.  I  have  broken  off  several  treaties 
that  would  have  been  of  advantage  to  me,  by 
reason  of  the  irrelevancies  of  those  with  whom 
I  treated.  I  am  not  moved  once  in  a  year  at 
the  faults  of  those  over  whom  I  have  authority, 
but  upon  the  account  of  the  despicable  ab- 
surdity and  obstinacy  of  their  allegations  and 
excuses,  we  are  every  day  going  together  by 
the  ears:  they  neither  understand  what  is  said 
nor  why,  and  answer  accordingly ;  'tis  enough 
to  drive  a  man  mad.    I  never  feel  any  hurt 


■  SAiMca.  EpiMt.  33. 
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upon  my  head  bat  when  'tis  knocked  against 
another  head,  and  more  easily  forgive  the  vices 
of  my  servants  than  their  boldness,  importunity, 
and  fi>lly.  Let  them  do  leas,  provided  they 
understand  what  they  do ;  you  live  in  hopes  to 
warm  their  affection  to  you;  but  there  is  no- 
thing to  be  had  or  to  be  hoped  for  from  a  log. 
But  what  if  I  take  thmgs  otherwise  Uian 
they  arel  perhaps  I  do;  and 
A  grrat  ftnit  in  therefore  it  is  that  I  accuse  my 
aMcTto  bear^  **  own  impatience ;  and  hold,  in  the 
with  the  fbUiM  ^J^^  place,  that  it  is  equally  vi- 
of  otben.  cious  both  in  him  that  is  in  the 

right,  and  him  that  is  in  the 
wrong;  for  'tis  always  a  tyrannic  sourness 
not  to  endure  a  form  contrary  to  one's  own; 
and  besides,  there  cannot  in  trutli  be  a  greater, 
more  enduring  or  more  irregular  folly,  than 
to  be  moved  and  angry  at  ue  follies  of  the 
world ;  for  it  principally  makes  us  quarrel  with 
ourselves;  and  the  old  philosopher'  had  never 
wanted  occasion  for  his  tears,  whilst  he  con- 
sidered himself.  Miso^*  one  of  the  seven  sages, 
of  a  Timonian  and  Democritian  humour,  being 
asked  what  he  laughed  at,  being  alone :  ^  That 
I  do  laugh  alone,''  answered  he.  How  many 
ridiculous  things,  in  my  own  opinion,  do  I  say 
and  answer  every  day !  A^nd  surely  how  many 
more,  according  to  tlie  opinion  of  others.  If  I 
bite  my  own  lins,  what  ought  others  to  do?  In 
fine,  we  must  live  amongst  the  living,  and  let 
the  river  run  under  the  bridge,  without  our 
troubling  ourselves,  or  at  least  without  our 
alteration.  And,  in  truth,  why  do  we  meet 
a  man  with  a  hump  back,  or  other  deformity, 
without  being  moved,  vet  cannot  endure  the 
encounter  of  an  irregular  mind  without  being 
angry  1    This  vicious  sourness  relishes  more 

f  of  the  judge  than  the  crime.    Let  us  always 

>  have  this  saying  of  Plato  in  our  mouths: 
)  **Do  not  I  think  thin^  unsound  because 
•'  I  am  not  sound  in  myselt?    Am  I  not  myself 

>  in  fiiultl  May  not  my  observation  reflect 
(  upon  mvself!"    A  wise  and   divine    saying, 

that  lashes  the  most  universal  and  common 
error  of  mankind.  Not  only  the  reproaches 
that  we  throw  in  the  faces  of  one  another,  but 
our  reasons  also,  our  arguments  and  controver- 
sies are  reboundable  upon  us,  and  we  wound 
ourselves  with  our  own  weapons;  of  which 
antiquity  has  left  me  grave  examples  enough. 
It  was  ingeniously  ana  home  said,  by  him  who 
was  the  inventor  of  this  sentence : 
Bcevciu  ouique  ittum  bena  olet  : 
**  Every  one  iikee  Uie  odoar  of  bis  own  dunghill.** 

We  see  nothing  behind  us :  we  mock  ourselves 
a  hundred  times  a  day,  when  we  deride  our 
neighbour:  and  detest  in  others  the  defects 
which  are  more  manifest  in  us,  and  wonder  at 
tliem  with  a  marvellous  unconsciousness  and  im- 
pudence.   It  was  but  yesterday  that  I  saw  a 


lB$nelUu$.   Bee  Javenal,  z.  3 
'LMrtiiM  iMviU. 


man  of  undentanding  as  pleasantly  as  justly 
scoffing  at  the  folly  of  another,  who  did 
nothing  but  torment  every  body  with  the  cata- 
logue of  his  genealogy  and  alliances,  above 
half  of  them  iklse  (for  they  are  moat  apt  to  fall 
into  such  ridiculous  discourses,  whose  quality  is 
most  dubious  and  least  sure);  and  yet,  would 
he  but  have  looked  into  himself,  he  would  have 
discerned  himself  to  be  no  less  intemperate  and 
impertinent,  in  extolling  his  wife's  pedigree. 
Oh  I  importunate  presiunption,  with  which  the 
wife  sees  herself  armed  by  the  hands  of  her 
husband  himself!  Did  he  understand  latio, 
we  should  say  to  him :  , 

*  Agesic,  faBc  non  ineanit  ■etla  soa  sponte ;  instiga  :• 

^  If  of  henelf  she  be  not  mad  enough. 
FaiUi,  uige  her  on.** 

I  do  not  say  that  no  man  shall  accuse  another, 
who  is  not  clean  himself;  for  then  no  one 
would  ever  accuse,  because  none  is  absolutely 
clean  from  the  same  sort  of  spot ;  but  I  mean 
that  our  judgment,  falling  upon  another  whose 
name  is  then  in  que^stion,  should  not  at  the  same  | 
time  spare  ourselves,  but  sentence  us,  with  an 
inward  severe  authority.  'Tis  an  office  of  cha- 
rity, that  he  who  cannot  reclaim  himself  from  I 
a  vice,  should  nevertheless  endeavour  to  remove 
it  irom  another,  in  whom  perhaps  it  may  not  ! 
have  so  deep  and  malignant  a  root :  neither  do 
I  think  it  an  answer  to  the  purpose  to  tell  him 
who  reproves  me  for  my  tault,  that  he  biaoseif 
is  guilty  of  the  same.  What  of  that  1  The 
reproof  is  notwithstanding  true,  and  of  very  ' 
ffood  use.  Had  we  a  good  nose,  our  own  or^ 
dure  ought  to  stink  worse  to  us,  forasmuch  as 
it  is  our  own :  and  Socrates^  is  of  opinion  that 
whoever  should  find  himself,  his  son,  and  a 
stranger  guilty  of  any  violence  and  wronff, 
ought  to  begin  with  himself,  to  present  himself 
first  to  the  sentence  of  justice,  and  to  purge 
himself,  implore  the  assistance  of  the  hand  of 
the  executioner;  in  the  next  place,  he  slxHild 
proceed  to  his  son,  and  lastly  to  the  stranger : 
if  this  precept  seems  of  too  high  a  flight,  be 
ought  at  least  to  present  himself  the  first  to  the 
punishment  of  his  own  conscience. 

The  senses  are  our  proper  and  first  judges, 
which  perceive  not  things  but  by 
external  accidents;  and  'tis  no  etrikeToar 
wonder,  if  in  all  the  parts  of  the  aepeea  deter, 
service  of  our  society  there  is  so  JUSS^i 
perpetual  and  universal  a  mixture     ^^ 
of  ceremonies  and  superficial  appearances ;  in- 
somuch that  the  best  and  most  efiectual  part  of 
our  polities  consist  therein.   'TIS  still  roan  with 
whom  we  have  to  do,  of  whom  the  condition  is 
wonderfully  corporeal    Let  those  who,  of  these 
late  years,  would  erect  for  us  so  contemplative 
and  immaterial  an  exercise  of  religion,  not  won- 
der, if  there  be  some  who  think  it  had  vanished 
and  melted  through  their  fingers,  had  it  not 
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more  upheld  itself  anoongBt  us  as  a  mark,  title, 
and  iiwtrament  of  division  and  faction,  than  by 
itself.  As  in  conversation,  the  gravity,  robes, 
and  fortune  of  him  that  speaks  often  give  weight 
to  vain  arguments  and  idle  words :  it  is  not  to 
be  presumed,  of  course,  but  that  a^  man  so 
attended  and  feared  has  in  him  more  than 
ordinary  sufficiency ;  and  that  he  to  whom  are 
given  so  many  offices  and  commissions,  so  super- 
cilious and  proud,  has  not  a  great  deal  more  in 
him  than  another  that  salutes  him  at  so  great  a 
distance,  and  who  has  no  employment  at  all. 
Not  only  the  words,  but  the  airish  looks  also  of 
these  people,  are  considered  and  put  to  account; 
every  one  making  it  his  business  to  give  them 
some  fine  and  solid  interpretation.  If  they 
stoop  to  common  conference,  and  that  you  offer 
any  thing  but  approbation  and  reverence,  they 
then  knock  you  down  with  the  authority  of 
their  experience;  they  liave  heard,  they  have 
seen,  they  have  done  so  and  so ;  you  are  cnished 
with  examples.  I  should  tell  them  that  the 
^it  of  a  sur^n's  experience  is  not  the  history 
of  his  practice,  and  nis  remembering  that  be 
has  cured  four  people  of  the  plague,  and  three 
of  the  gout,  unless  he  knows  how  hence  to 
extract  something  whereon  to  form  his  judg- 
ment, and  to  make  us  sensible  that  he  is  be- 
come more  skilful  in  his  art  :  as  in  a  concert 
of  instruments,  we  do  not  hear  a  lute,  a  spinette, 
or  a  flute  alone,  but  one  entire  harmony  of  all 
together.  If  travel  and  offices  have  improved 
them,  'tis  a  product  of  their  understanding  to 
make  it  appear.  Tis  not  enough  to  reckon 
experiences,  tfaev  must  weigh  and  sort  them, 
digest  and  distil  them,  to  extract  the  reasons 
and  conclusions  they  carry  along  with  them. 
There  were  never  so  many  historians  as  now ; 
it  is  always  good  and  of  use  to  read  them,  for 
they  furnish  us  everywhere  with  excellent  and 
laudable  instnictions  from  the  magazine  of  th^ir 
memory,  of  great  concern  to  the  relief  of  life ; 
but  'tis  not  that  we  seek  fbr  now :  we  examine 
whether  these  relators  and  collectors  of  things 

are  commendable  themselves.      

I  hate  all  sorts  of  tyranny,  whether  verbal 
or  e^tual :  I  am  ever  ready  to  oppose  Uiese 
vain  circumstances  that  delude  our  judgments 
by  the  senses ;  and  whilst  I  lie  upon  my  guard 
Against  these  extraordinary  grandeurs,  I  find 
that,  at  best,  they  are  but  men,  as  others  are : 


lUnif  eilim  ftnne  i 
Portttiia:! 


■  commanis  in  ilia 


**For  nrehr  do  we  Me 
Good  eommoo  mum  in  tbote  of  bis  degree.** 

Perhaps  we  esteem  and  look  upon  them  as  far 
less  than  they  are,  by  reason  they  undertake 
more,  and  more  expose  Uiemselves:  they  do 
not  answer  to  the  chari^  they  have  undertaken. 
There  must  be  more  vigour  and  strength  in  the 
bearer  than  in  the  burden:  he  who  has  not 


lifted  as  much  as  he  can,  leases  you  to  guess 
that  he  has  still  a  strength  beyond  that,  and 
that  he  has  not  been  tried  to  the  utmost  of 
wh^t  he  is  able  to  do ;  he  who  sinks  under  his 
load  makes  a  discovery  of  his  best,  and  the 
weakness  of  his  shoulders :  this  is  the  reason 
that  we  see  so  many  silly  people  amongst  the 
learned,  so  many  that  they  are  the  majority : 
they  would  have  made  good  husbandmen,  good 
merchants,  and  good  artisans:  their  natural 
vigour  was  cut  out  to  that  proportion.  Know- 
ledge is  a  thing  of  great  weight;  they  ^nt 
under  it :  their  understanding  has  neither  vigour 
nor  dexterity  enough  to  set  forth  and  distribute, 
to  employ,  or  make  use  of,  this  rich  and  power-*  v 
ful  matter:  it  has  no  prevailing  virtue  but  in  a 
strong  nature,  and  such  natures  i  re  very  rare : 
and  the  weak  ones,  says  Socrates,'  spoil  the 
dignity  of  philosophy  in  the  handling;  it  ap» 
pears  useless  ano  vicious,  when  ill  lodged* 
They  spoU  and  make  fools  of  themselves, 

Huroani  qualif  timuiatur  simiuf  oris, 
Quetn  puer  arridens  pretioeo  ttamine  leniiii 
Velavit,  nudaaque  natet  ac  terga  reliquit, 
Iiadiiirium  mensis.* 

•*  Jaet  like  an  ape,  that  in  his  Ihce  does  bear 
Of  man  the  coanterfeitod  character, 
Whom  wanton  boys,  the  tables'  laugh  to  move. 
Have  dizen'd  up  in  richest  silk  above; 
But,  that  the  bnitp  more  lauglwble  may  show. 
Have  left  the  buttocks  raw  and  bald  below.'* 

Neither  is  it  enough  for  those  who  govern  and 
command  us,  and  nave  all  the  world  in  their 
hand,  to  have  a  common  understanding,  and  to 
be  able  to  do  what  he  can ;  they  are  very  much 
below  us  if  they  be  not  infinitely  above  us :  as 
they  promise  more,  so  they  are  to  perform  more. 

And  yet  silence  is  to  them  not  only  a  counte- 
nance of  respect  and  gravity,  but  very  often  of 
good  profit  and  policy  too:  for  Megabysus, 
going  to  see  Apelles  in  his  painting^room,  stood 
a  great  while  without  speaking  a  word,  and  at 
last  began  to  talk  of  his  paintings,  for  which 
he  received  this  rude  reproof:  "  Whilst  thou 
wast  silent,  thou  seemeost  to  be  something 
great,  by  reason  of  thy  chains  and  pomp ;  but 
now  that  we  have  heard  thee  speak,  there  is 
not  the  meanest  boy  in  my  shop  that  does  not 
despise  thee."^  Those  magnificent  parapher* 
nalui,  that  mighty  state  did  not  permit  him  to 
be  ignorant  with  a  common  ignorance,  and  to 
speak  irrelevantly  of  painting;  he  ought  to 
have  maintained,  by  his  silence,  this  external 
and  presumptive  knowledge.  To  how  many 
blockneads  of  my  time  has  a  cold  and  taciturn 
behaviour  procured  the  credit  of  prudence 
and  capaci^ ! 

Dignities  and  offices  are  of  necessity  con- 
ferred more  by  fortune  than  upon 
the  account  of  merit;  and  we  Dignities  more 
are  to  blame  to  condemn  kings  jiJSun^Sli?^ 
when  they  are  misplaced :  on  the  merit, 
contrary,    'tis   a   wonder    they 
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should  have  such  good  lack,  where  there  is  so 
little  skill; 

Principit  est  virtu  maxima  noMe  snM;  i 

••  Of  all  a  prince*B  virtuM,  *Us  the  chief 
To  know  hie  courtiers  T 

for  nature  baa  not  given  them  a  si^ht  that  can 
extend  to  so  many  people,  to  discern  which 
excels  the  rest,  nor  to  penetrate  into  our  bosoms, 
where  the  knowledge  of  our  wills  and  real 
value  lies :  they  must  choose  us  by  conjecture 
and  by  groping ;  by  the  &milv,  wealth,  learn- 
ing, and  the  voice  of  the  people,  which  are  all 
very  feeble  arguments.  Whoever  could  find 
out  a  way  that  a  man  might  judg^e  by  justice, 
and  choose  men  by  reason,  would  in  this  one 
thing  establish  a  perfect  form  of  government 

«'Ay,  but  he  brought  this  great  affiiir  to  a 
very  good  pass.*'  That  is,  indeed,  to  say 
something,  but  not  to  say  enough,  for  this 
sentence  is  justly  received :  **  lliat  we  are  not 
to  judge  of  counsels  by  events."'  The  Cartha- 
ginians punished  the  ill  counsels  of  their  cap- 
tains, though  the  issue  was  successful;'  and 
the  people  of  Rome  have  oflen  denied  a  triumph 
for  great  and  very  advantageous  victories,  be- 
cause the  conduct  of  the  general  was  not  answer- 
able to  his  good  fortune.  We  ordinarily  see 
in  the  actions  of  the  world  that  fortune,  to 
show  us  her  power  in  all  things,  and  who  takes 
a  pride  in  abating  our  presumption,  seeing  she 
could  not  make  fools  wise,  she  has  made  them 
fortunate,  in  emulation  of  virtue,  and  favours 
those  executions  most  the  web  of  which  is  most 
purely  her  own:  whence  it  is  that  we  daily 
see  the  simplest  amonsfst  usiiring  to  pass  great 
a&irs,  both  public  and  private;  and,  as  Siram- 
nez  the  Persian*  answered  those  who  wondered 
that  his  affairs  succeeded  so  ill,  considering  that 
his  plans  were  so  wise:  **That  he  was  sole 
master  of  his  designs,  but  that  success  was 
wholly  in  the  power  of  fortune,*'  these  may 
answer  the  same,  but  with  a  contrary  bias. 
Most  worldly  affiiirs  are  performed  by  them- 
selves; 

Fate  viam  inveniunt. 
"  The  flitee  Hod  out  a  way.** 

The  event  often  justifies  a  very  foolish  con- 
duct: our  interposition  is  nothing  more  than, 
as  it  were,  a  routine,  and  more  commonly  a 
consideration  of  custom  and  example,  than  of 
reason.  Being  astonished  at  the  greatness  of 
the  execution  of  an  affiiir,  I  have  formerly  been 
made  acquainted,  by  tliose  who  have  performed 
it,  with  the  motives  and  plans  on  wnich  they 
proceeded,  and  have  found  nothing  in  them  but 
very  ordinary  counsels;  and  the  most  vulgar  and 
common-place  are  also  perhaps  the  most  sure  and 
convenient  for  practice  if  not  for  show.  And 
what  if  the  plainest  reasons  are  the  best  seated  1 


I  Martial,  viii.  IS. 
«  Ovid,  Heroid.  ii.  85w 

*  Livy,  xizviii.  4& 

«  riutarch.  JtpaUkef.  ^tkt  jSncinU  Kim, 
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the  meanest,  lowest,  and  most  beaten,  most 
adapted  to  affiiirs?    To  maintain   «     «»     ih.. 
the  authority  of  the  councils  of  ri?yof  ui" 
kings,  'tis  not  necessary  that  pro-  cnunM>t8  or 
fane  persons  should  participate  of  Jj^ Jij^  ** 
them,  nor  see  forther  into  them 
than  the  first  bar.    He  that  will  husband  his 
reputation,  must  be  reverenced  upon  credit,  and 
altogether.     My  consultation  gives  a  sketch 
first  of  the  matter,  and  considers  it  lightly  by 
the  first  foce  it  presents.    The  stress  and  main 
of  the  business  I  have  ever  referred  to  heaven : 

Pennitte  diTia  cetera: 

*•  Leave  to  the  foda  the  reet  :** 

good  and  ill  fortune  are,  in  my  opinion,  two 
sovereign  powers:  'tis  folly  to  think  that 
human  prudence  can  play  the  part  of  fortune ; 
and  vain  is  his  attempt,  who  4>res»me8  to  em- 
brace causes  and  consequences,  and  to  conduct 
by  the  hand  the  progress  of  his  design,  and 
most  especially  vain  in  the  deliberations  of  war. 
There  was  never  greater  circumspectioD  and 
military  prudence  than  sometimes  is  seen  amongst 
us;  can  it  be  that  men  are  afraid  to  lose  them- 
selves by  the  wav,  that  they  reserve  themselves 
to  the  end  of  the  samel  1  moreover  afiirm 
that  our  wisdom  itself,  and  wisest  consultations, 
for  the  most  part  commit  themselves  to  the 
conduct  of  chance :  my  will  and  my  reeaoo  is 
sometimes  moved  by  one  breath,  and  sometimes 
by  another;  and  many  of  tho^e  movements 
there  are  that  govern  Uiemselves  without  roe : 
my  reason  has  uncertain  and  casual  agitations 
and  impulsions: 

Vertantur  epeciet  animorura,  et  pectora  motua 
Nunc  alioa,  alios,  dum  nubila  ventus  agebat 
ConcipiunU^ 

**  New  inetincta  twajr.  and  their  inennataot  mind 
Shifta  with  the  clouda,  and  varies  with  the  wiud."* 

Let  a  man  but  observe  who  are  of  greatest 
authority  in  cities,  and  who  best  do  their  own 
business,  we  shall  find  that  they  are  commonly 
men  of  the  least  parts.  Women,  children,  and 
madmen,  have  had  the  fortune  to  govern  great 
kingdoms  equally  well  with  the  wisest  princes; 
and  Thucydides  says,*  that  the  stupid  more 
frequently  do  it  than  those  of  better  under- 
standings: we  attribute  the  effects  of  their 
good  fortune  to  their  prudence : 

Ut  qiiiaque  fbrtuna  utitur, 
Ita  prvcellet ;  atque  ezinde  aapere  lUum  omnea  dicimat . *    I 

**  Men,  who  their  chancea  can  improve,  we  prix««. 
And  thoM  whom  fortune  fkvoura,  we  deem  wiae.** 

wherefore  I  say  that,  in  all  sorts  of  matters, 
events  are  a  very  poor  testimony  of  oar  worth 
and  parts. 

Now  I  was  upon  this  point,  that  there  needs 
no  more,  but  to  see  a  man  promoted  to  dignity : 


•  Horace,  Od.  i.  9. 9. 
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though  we  knew  him,  bnt  three  days  before,  « 
man  of  no  mark,  yet  an  iroa^  of  grandeur  and 
ability  insensibly  steals  into  our  opinion,  and 
we  persuade  ourselves  that,  growing  in  reputa^ 
tion  and  attendants,  he  is  also  increased  in 
merit:  we  judge  of  him  not  according  to  his 
value,  but,  as  we  do  by  counters,  according  to 
the  prerogative  of  his  place.  If  it  happens  so 
that  he  falls  again,  and  is  mixed  with  the  com- 
mon crowd,  everv  one  enquires  with  wonder 
iuto  the  cause  of  his  having  been  hoisted  so 
high:  *'l8  it  heV*  say  they:  ''did  he  know 
no  more  than  this  when  he  was  in  place?  Do 
princes  satisfy  themselves  with  so  little  1  Truly 
we  were  in  good  handa"  This  is  a  tLing  that 
I  have  often  seen  in  my  time :  nay,  so  much 
as  the  very  disguises  of  grandeur,  represented 
in  our  comedies,  in  some  sort  move  and  deceive 
us.  That  which  I  myself  adore  in  kings  is  the 
crowd  of  their  adorers :  all  reverence  and  sub- 
miasbn  is  due  to  them,  except  that  of  the 
understanding:  my  reason  is  not  to  bow  and 
bend ;  'tis  my  knees.  Melantbius,  being  asked 
what  he  thought  of  the  tragedy  of  Dionysius: 
"I  could  not  see  it,"  said  he;  '*it  was  so 
clouded  with  language:*'^  so  the  most  of  those 
who  judge  of  the  discourses  of  great  men  ought 
to  say:  ''I  did  not  understand  his  words;  he 
was  so  clouded  with  gravity,  majesty,  and 
greatness.**  Antisthenes'  one  day  entreated 
the  Athenians  to  give  order  that  their  asses 
might  be  employed  m  tilling  the  ground  as  well 
as  the  horses:  to  which  it  was  answered  that 
those  anhnols  were  not  destined  for  such  a  ser- 
vice: *«Tbat*s  all  one,''  replied  he;  *Mtonly 
sticks  at  your  command ;  fbr  the  most  ignorant 
aDd  incapable  men  you  employ  in  your  com- 
mands of  war  immediately  become  worthy 
enough,  because  you  employ  them."  To  which 
the  custom  of  so  many  people  who  canonize  the 
kings  they  have  chosen  out  of  their  own  body, 
and  are  not  content  only  to  honour,  but  adore 

them,  comes  very  near.  Those 
Deiflctiion  Mid  of  Mexico,  afler  the  ceremonies 
fiMKing.^  of  their  king's  coronation  are 
Mexico.  finished,  dare  no  more  presume 

to  look  him  in  the  &ce ;  but,  as 
if  they  had  deified  him  by  his  royalty,  among 
the  oaths  they  make  him  take  to  maintain 
their  religion  and  laws,  to  be  valiant,  just,  and 
mild,  he  moreover  swears  to  make  the  sun  run 
his  course  in  his  wonted  light,  to  drain  the 
clouds  at  a  fit  season,  to  confine  rivers  within 
their  channels,  and  to  cause  all  things  necessary 
for  his  people  to  be  home  by  the  earth.' 

1  differ  from  this  common  fiishion,  and  am 
more  apt  to  suspect  capacttjr  when  I  see  it 
accompanied  with  grandeur  of  fortune  and  pub- 
lic applause:  we  are  to  consider  of  what  ad- 
vantage it  is  to  speak  when  he  pleases,  to 
choose  the  subject  ne  will  speak  of,  to  interrujyt 
or  change  other  men's  arguments  with  a  magis- 
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terial  authority,  to  protect  himself  from  the 
opposition  of  others  by  a  nod,  a  smile,  or 
silence,  in  the  presence  of  an  assembly  that 
trembles  with  reverence  and  respect  A  man 
of  a  prodigious  fortune,  coming  to  give  bis 
judgment  upon  some  slight  dispute  that  was 
foolishly  set  on  foot  at  his  table,  began  in 
these  words:  ^It  can  be  only  a  liar  or  a 
fool  that  will  say  otherwise  than  so  and  sa" 
Pursue  this  philosophical  point  with  a  dagger 
in  your  hand. 

There  is  another  observation  I  have  made, 
from  which  I  draw  great  advantage :  which  is, 
that,  in  conferences  and  disputes,  everv  word 
that  seems  to  be  good  is  not  immediately  to  be 
accepted.  Most  men  are  rich  in  borrowed 
words:  a  man  may  very  probably  say  a  good 
thing  without  comprehending  the  force  of  it 
himself.  Tliat  a  man  does  nut  perfectly  under- 
stand all  he  borrows,  may  perhaps  be  verified 
in  myself.  A  man  must  not  always  presently 
yield,  what  truth  or  beauty  soever  may  seem 
to  be  in  the  argument;  either  a  man  'must 
stoutly  oppose  it,  or  draw  back,  under  colour 
of  not  understanding  it,  to  try  on  all  parts  how 
it  is  lodged  in  the  author,  or  it  ma}r  happen 
that  we  may  aid  the  point,  and  carry  it  beyond 
its  proper  reach.  I  have  sometimes,  in  the 
necessity  and  heat  of  the  combat,  employed 
sudden  whisks,  that  have  gone  through  and 
through,  beyond  my  expectation  and  design: 
I  only  gave  them  m  number;  they  were  re^ 
ceived  in  weight  As  when  I  contend  with  a 
vigorous  man,  I  please  myself  with  anticipating 
his  conclusions,  I  ease  him  of  the  trouble  of 
explaining  himself;  I  strive  to  prevent  his 
imafirination,  whilst  it  is  yet  springing  and  im- 
perfect ;  the  order  and  pertinency  of  his  under- 
standing warns  and  threatens  me  afar  off;  I 
deal  quite  contrary  with  these;  I  must  under- 
stand and  pre-suppose  nothing  bnt  by  theoL 
If  they  determine  m  general  words:  '*This  is 
^ood,  that  is  not,"  and  that  they  happen  to  be 
m  the  right,  see  if  it  be  not  fortune  that  bits  it 
off  for  them.  Let  them  a  little  circumscribe 
and'  limit  their  iudgmont,  why  or  how  it  is  sa 
These  universal  judgments,  that  I  see  so  com- 
mon, signify  nothing;  these  are  men  tliat 
salute  a  whole  people  in  a  crowd  together; 
they  who  have  real  acquaintance  take  notice  of 
and  salute  them  particularly  and  by  name; 
but  'tis  a  hasardous  attempt;  firom  which  I 
have  more  than  every  day  seen  it  fall  out  that 
weak  understandings,  having  a  mind  to  appear 
in^nious  in  taking  notice,  as  they  read  a  book, 
oAhat  which  is  Iwst,  and  most  to  be  admired, 
fix  their  admiration  upon  something  so  very  ill 
chosen  that,  instead  of  making  us  discern  the 
exceUency  of  «lhe  author,  they  make  us  see 
their  own  ignmnce.  This  exclamation  is  safe 
enough:  **This  is  fine!"  afler  having  heard  a 
whole  page  of  Virgil;  and  by  that  the  cimning 
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sort  of  fools  save  thenuelves;  but  to  oDdertake 
to  follow  him  line  by  line,  and  with  an  expert 
and  approved  judgment  to  observe  where  a 
good  author  excels  himseUJ  weighing  the  words, 
phrases,  inventions,  and  various  excellences, 
one  after  another :  take  heed  of  that  Viden- 
dwn  e»tj  non  modo  quid  quitque  loquatur^  $ed 
9tiam  qtud  quisque  sentiatj  atque  eiiam  qtta  de 
causa  quisque  sentiat,^  '*A  man  is  not  only 
to  examine  what  every  one  says,  but  also  what 
every  one  thinks,  and  for  what  reason  every 
one  thinks.**  1  every  day  hear  fools  say 
things  that  are  by  no  means  foolish :  they  say 
a  ffood  thing;  let  us  examine  how  far  they 
understand  it,  whence  they  have  it,  and  what 
they  mean  by  iL  We  help  them  to  make  use 
of  this  fine  expression,  and  this  fine  reason, 
which  is  none  of  theirs,  they  only  have  it  in 
keeping ;  they  have  let  it  out  at  a  venture ;  we 
bring  it  for  them  into  credit  and  esteem.  You 
lend  them  a  hand:  to  what  purpose '<  They 
do  not  think  themselves  obliged  to  you  for  it, 
and  become  more  fools  still.  Never  take  their 
part,  let  them  alone;  they  will  handle  the 
matter  like  people  who  are  afraid  of  burning 
their  fingers;  they  neither  dare  change  its  seat 
noriight,  nor  break  into  it;  shake  it  never  so 
little,  it  slips  through  their  fingers;  they  give 
up  their  cause,  be  it  never  so  strong  or  good 
soever;  these  are  fine  arms,  but  ill  mounted. 
How  many  times  have  I  seen  the  experience  of 
this !  Now,  if  you  come  to  explain  anything 
to  them,  and  to  confirm  them,  they  presently 
catch  at  it,  and  rob  you  of  the  advan- 
tage of  your  interpretation:  "It  was  what 
I  was  about  to  say ;  it  was  just  my  thought ; 
and  if  I  did  not  express  it  so,  it  was  only  for 
want  of  language."  Very  pretty!  Malice 
itself  must  be  employed  to  correct  this  proud 
ignorance.  Hegesias's  doctrine,'  that  we  are 
**  Neither  to  hate  nor  accuse,  but  instruct,** 
has  reason  elsewhere;  but  here  *tis  injustice 
and  inhumanity  to  relieve  and  set  him  right 
who  stands  in  no  need  oo*t,  and  is  the  worse 
for*t  I  love  to  let  him  step  deeper  into  the 
dirt;  and  so  deep  that,  if  it  be  possible,  tliey 
may  at  least  discern  their  error. 
FoUy  and  absurdity  are  not  to  be  cured  by 
bare  admonition ;  and  what  Cyrus 

^**??  "°'  *"  ^    answered  to  him  who  importimed 

cured  by  aduio>     i  •      .     i_  ■  • 

nition.  bim  to  harangue  his  army,  upon 

the  point  of  battle,  **  tiiai  men  do 
not  become  valiant  and  warlike  upon  a  sudden, 
by  a  fine  oration,  no  more  than  a  man  becomes 
a  good  musician  by  hearing  a  fine  song,**^  may 
properly  be  said  of  such  an  admonition  as  thi& 
These  are  apprenticeships  that  are  to  be  served 
beforehand,  by  a  long  and  continued  education. 
We  owe  this  care,  and  this  assiduity  of  correc- 
tion and  instruction,  to  our  own;   but  to  go 
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preach  to  the  first  passer-by,  and  to  lord  it  c/wei 
the  ignorance  and  folly  of  the  first  we  meet,  k 
a  thing  that  I  abhor.  I  rarely  do  it,  even  in 
my  own  particular  conforences,  and  rather  sur- 
render my  cause  than  proceed  to  these  super- 
cilious and  magisterial  instructions;  my  humonr 
is  unfit  either  to  speak  or  write  for  begtnneis; 
but  for  things  that  are  said  in  common  discourse, 
or  amongst  other  things,  I  never  oppose  them, 
either  by  word  or  sign,  how  fidse  or  absurd 
soever. 

As  to  the  rest,  nothing  v^xos  me  so  much  in 
folly,  as  that  it  pleases  itself  more  than  any 
reason  can  reasonably  please  itself.     *Tia  un- 
lucky that  prudence  forbids  us  to  satisfy  and 
trust  in  ourselves,  and  alwavs  dismisses   us 
timorous  and  discontented;  whereas  obstinacy 
and  temerity  fill  those  who  are  possessed  with 
them,  with  joy  and  assurance.    *Tis  for  the 
ignorant  to  look  at  other  men  over  the  shoulder, 
always  returning  Crom  the  combat  full  c^  joy 
and  triumpli ;  and  moreover,  for  the  most  part, 
this  arro^nce  of  speech,  and  gaiety  of  coante- 
nance,  gives  them  the  better  of  it  in  the  c^inioii 
of  the  audience,  which  is  commonly  ignorant, 
and  incapable  of  well  judging,  and 
discerning   the  real  advantage.       Ohsimacyii 
Obstinacy  of  opinion  and  heat  in      Siy!^"** 
arffument  are  the  surest  proofe  of 
folly:  is  there  any  thing  so  assured,  resolote, 
disdainful,  contemplative,  serious,  and  grave  as 
an  ass! 

May  we  not  mix  with  the  subject  of  ooover- 
sation  and  communication,  the  quick  and  sbarp 
repartees  which  mirth  and  fiimiliarLty  introduce 
amongst  friends,  pleasantly  and  wittingly  jest- 
ing with  one  another]  an  exercise  fi>r  which 
my  natural  gaiety  renders  me  fit  enough ;  and 
if  it  be  not  so  extended  and  serious  as  the  other 
I  just  spoke  of,  *ti8  no  less  smart  and  ingenious, 
nor  of  less  utility,  as  Lycurgus  thought*  For 
my  part  I  contribute  to  it  more  liberty  than 
wit,  and  have  therein  more  of  luck  than  inven- 
tion ;  but  I  am  perfect  in  sufiering,  for  I  endure 
a  retort  that  is  not  only  sharp,  but  indisscreet  to 
boot,  without  being  moved  at  all:  and  what- 
ever attack  is  made  on  me,  if  I  have  not  an 
answer  immediately  ready,  I  do  not  take  up 
the  time  in  pursuing  the  point  with  a  tedious 
and  impertinent  contest,  bordering  upon  obsti> 
nacy,  but  let  it  pass,  and,  laughingly  lowering 
my  flag  for  the  time,  defer  my  revenge  for  a 
luckier  occasion :  there  is  no  merchant  that 
always  gains.  Most  men  change  their  coun- 
tenance and  their  voice  where  their  wit  &ib; 
and,  by  an  unseasonable  fit  of  anger,  instead  of 
revenging  themselves,  accuse  at  once  their  owa 
folly  and  impatience.  In  tliis  pastime,  we 
sometimes  pinch  the  private  strings  of  oar  im- 
perfections, which,  at  another  time,  when  more 
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temperate,  we  caniiot  loach  without  oflfence, 
and  profitably  give  one  another  a  hint  of  oar 
defects. 

There  are  other  sports,  practical  jokes,  rode 
and  indiscreet,  after  the  French  manner, 
that  I  mortally  hate;  my  skin  is  very  tender 
and  sensible;  I  have  in  my  time  seen  two 
princes  of  the  blood  interred  upon  that  very 
account.  Tis  unhandsome  to  fall  out  and  fight 
in  play. 

As  to  the  rest,  when  I  have  a  mind  to  judge 
of  any  one,  I  ask  him  bow  roach  he  is  satisfied 
with  himself,  to  what  decree  his  speaking  or 
his  work  pleases  him.  l  will  have  none  of 
these  fine  excuses:  **J  did  it  only  to  amuse 
myself; 

Ablatum  modiii  opoi  eat  incudibui  iftud ;  i 

-  TU»  woik  ttBfliiJdi*d  fkom  tlw  anvU  cum.** 

I  was  not  an  hour  about  it:  I  have  never 
looked  at  it  since."  Well,  then,  say  I,  lay 
these  aside ;  and  give  me  a  perfect  one,  such  a 
one  as  you  would  be  measured  bv;  tJoA  tben, 
what  do  yoQ  think  is  the  best  thing  in  your 
work ;  b  it  this  part  or  that?  the  grace  or  the 
matter,  the  invention,  the  judgment,  or  the 
learning!  For  I  find  that  men  are  commonly 
as  wide  of  the  mark  in  judging  of  their  own 
works,  as  those  of  others;  not  only  by  reason 
of  the  kindness  they  have  for  them,  but  for 
want  of  capacity  to  know  and  distinguish  them. 
The  work,  by  its  own  fairness  and  fortune,  may 
second  the  workman,  and  sometimes  outstrip 
htm,  beyond  his  invention  and  knowledge. 
For  my  part,  I  do  not  judge  of  the  value  of 
other  men's  works  more  obscurely  than  of  my 
own ;  and  prize  my  Essays  now  high,  now  low, 
with  great  doubt  and  inconstancy.  There  are 
several  books  that  are  useful  upon  the  account 
of  their  subjects,  from  which  the  author  derives 
no  praise;  and  good  books,  as  well  as  good 
works,  that  shame  the  workman.  I  may  write 
the  manner  of  our  feasts,  and  the  fashion  of  our 
clothes,  and  may  write  them  ill ;  I  may  publish 
the  edicts  of  my  time,  and  the  letters  of  princes 
that  pass  from  hand  to  hand;  I  may  make  an 
abridgment  of  a  good  book  (and  eveij  abridg* 
meot  of  a  good  rack  is  a  foolish  abridgment), 
which  book  shall  come  to  be  lost,  and  so  on. 
Posterity  will  derive  a  singular  utility  from 
such  compositioas;  but  what  honour  shall  I 
have,  unless  by  great  good  fortune!  A  great 
part  of  the  most  fiumnis  books  are  in  this 
condition. 

When  I  read  Philip  de  Comines,  several 
years  ago^  doubtless  a  very  good  author,  I  there 
took  notice  of  this  for  no  vulvar  njmg:  ^That 
a  man  must  have  a  care  of  dmng  his  master 
such  great  service  that  at  last  he  will  not  know 
how  to  give  him  his  just  reward  ;**  I  ought  to 
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commend  the  inventor,  not  him,*  for  I  met  with 
it  in  Tacitus,  not  long  since:  Beneficia  ee  u$que 
Ueta  9unU  dutn  videntur  exmdvi  pa$$e ;  uhi  imi/- 
turn  mUevenerBf  pro  gratia  odium  reddiiurt* 
^  Benefits  are  so  far  acceptable,  as  they  are  in 
a  capacity  of  being  returned ;  but  once  ezceed- 
mg  that,  hatred  is  returned  instead  of  thanks;*^ 
aiM  Seneca  boldly  says:  Nam  qui  futat  «sss 
lurpe  fum  redder e^  ntm  vuU  esse  cut  reddat  f* 
**  For  he  who  thinks  it  a  shame  not  to  requite, 
would  not  have  that  man  live  to  whom  he  owes 
return  ;*'  and  Cicero,  more  faintly :  Qui  se  non 
puiai  $ati$faceref  amicus  esse  nuUo  modo  jKh 
U9tfi  •'Who  thinks  himself  behindhand  in 
obligation,  can  by  no  means  be  a  friend."  The 
subject,  according  to  what  it  is,  msv  make  a 
man  be  looked  upon  as  learned,  and  of  good 
memory ;  but  to  judge  in  him  the  parts  more 
his  own  and  more  worthy,  the  vigour  and 
beauty  of  his  soul,  we  must  first  know  what  it 
his  own,  and  what  is  not ;  and  in  that  which  is 
not  his  own,  how  &r  we  ars  obliged  to  him  foir 
the  choice,  disposition,  ornament,  and  langoacfe 
he  has  there  presented  us  with.  What  if  he 
has  borrowed  the  m^er,  and  spoiled  the  form, 
as  it  oft  falls  out! 

We,  who  are  little  read  in  books,  are  in 
this  strait,  that  when  we  meet  with  some  fine 
fancy  in  a  new  poet,  or  some  stroiuf  argument 
in  a  preacher,  we  dare  not  nevertheless  com^ 
mend  it,  till  we  have  first  informed  ourselves  of 
some  learned  man  if  it  be  their  own,  or  bor- 
rowed from  some  other;  until  that,  1  always 
stand  upon  my  guard.  J  lately  came  fVdm 
reading  the  history  of  Tacitus  right  through 
(which  but  seldom  happens  to  me,  it  being 
twenty  years  since  I  have  stuck  to  any  one 
book  an  hour  together);  and  I  did  it  at  the 
instance  of  a  gentleman  for  whom  France  has 
great  esteem,  as  well  for  his  own  particular 
worth,  as  upon  tlie  account  of  a  constant  form 
of  capacity  and  virtue,  which  runs  throogli  a 
great  many  brotliers  of  them.  I  do  not  know 
any  author  that  in  a  public  narration  mixes  so 
much  consideration  of  manners  and  particular 
inclinations;  and  it  seems  to  me  quite  contrary 
to  his  opinion,*  that  being  espe-  _.  ^ 
cially  to  follow  the  lives  of  the  ^tISS^ 
emperors  of  his  time,  so  various 
and  extreme  in  all  sorts  of  forms,  and  so  many 
notable  actions,  as  their  cruelty  particularly 
produced  in  their  subjects,  he  bod  a  stronger 
and  more  attractive  matter  to  treat  oi^  than  if 
he  had  had  to  describe  battles  and  universal 
commotions ;  so  that  I  oft  find  him  sterile,  run- 
ning over  those  brave  deaths,  as  if  he  feared  to 
trouUe  us  with  their  multitude  and  length. 
This  form  of  histories  is  bv  much  the  most 
usefiil;  public  commotions  depend  most  upon 
the  ccMiduct  of  fortune,  private  ones  upon  our 
own.    Tis  rather  a  judgment  than  a  deductkMi 
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of  history;  there  are  in  it  more  precepts  than 
stories;  it  is  not  a  book  to  read,  'tis  a  book  to 
study  and  learn ;  'tis  so  full  of  sentences  that, 
ri^ht  or  wrong,  they  are  everywhere  in  muster ; 
'tis  a  nursery  of  ethics  and  political  discourses, 
fyr  the  use  and  ornament  of  those  who  have 
any  place  in  the  government  of  the  world.  He 
always  pleads  by  strong  and  solid  reasons,  after 
a  pointed  and  subtle  manner,  according  to  the 
affected  style  of  that  age,  which  was  so  in  love 
with  swelling  periods,  that,  where  quickness 
and  subtlety  were  wanting  in  things,  they  sup* 
plied  them  with  words.  U  is  not  much  unlike 
the  style  of  Seneca.  I  look  upon  Tacitus  as 
more  sinewy,  and  Seneca  more  sharp.  His  pen 
seems  most  proper  for  a  troubled  and  sick  estate, 
as  ours  at  present  is:  you  would  often  say  that 
he  depicts  and  points  at  us. 

They  who  doubt  of  his  fidelity  sufficiently 
accuse  themselves  of  being  his  enemy  upon 
some  other  account.  His  opinions  are  sound, 
and  lean  for  the  most  part  towards  the  right 
side  in  Roman  affiiira  And  yet  I  am  angry  at 
him  for  judging  more  severely  of  Pompey,  than 
is  borne  out  bv  the  opinion  of  those  worthy 
men  that  livea  in  the  same  time,  and  treated 
with  him ;  and  for  potting[  him  on  a  level  with 
Marius  and  SylJa,  ezceptmg  that  he  was  more 
close.'  Other  writers  have  not  acquitted  his 
intention  in  the  goyemment  of  aftaiis,  from  am- 
bition and  reven^;  and  even  his  friends  were 
afraid  that  his  victory  would  fiave  transported 
him  beyond  the  bounds  of  reason,  but  not  to 
so  immeasurable  a  degree;  there  is  nothing  in 
his  life  that  has  threatened  us  with  so  express 
cruelty  and  tyranny.  Neither  ought  we  to 
weigh  suspicion  against  evidence;  and  there- 
fore I  do  not  believe  him  here.  That  his  narra- 
tives are  in^nuous  and  straight-forward,  may 
be  argued  from  this  very  thing,  that  they  are 
not  always  applied  to  the  conclusions  of  his 
judgments,  which  he  follows  according  to  the 
mchnation  he  has  taken,  very  often  beyond  the 
matter  he  shows  us,  which  he  will  not  deign  to 
look  upon  with  so  much  as  one  glance.  He 
needs  no  excuse  for  having  approved  the  reli- 
gion of  his  time,  according  as  the  laws  enjoined, 
and  to  have  been  ignorant  of  the  true ;  this  was 
his  misfortune,  not  his  fiiult. 

I  have  principally  considered  his  judgment, 
and  am  not  very  well  satisfied  throughout;  as 
at  these  words  in  the  letter,  that  Tiberius,  being 
old  and  sick,  sent  to  the  senate:'  **  What  shaU 
I  write  to  you,  sirs,  or  how  shall  I  write  to 
you,  or  what  shall  I  not  write  to  you,  at  this 
time)  May  the  gods  and  the  goddesses  lay  a 
worse  punishment  upon  me  than  J  am  every 
day  tormented  with,  if  I  know. '  I  do  not  see 
why  he  should  so  positively  apply  these  to  a 
sharp  remorse,  tormenting  the  conscience  of 


Tiberius:  at  least,  when  I  was  in  the  same 
condition,  I  perceived  no  such  thing. 

And  this  also  seemed  to  me  a  little  mean  in 
him,  that  having  to  say  he  had  borne  honourable 
office  in  Rome,  he  excuses  himself  that  be  does 
not  speak  it  out  of  ostentatbn;*  this  seems 
somewhat  mean  for  such  a  soul  as  his ;  for  not 
to  speak  roundly  of  a  man's  self,  implies  some 
want  of  courage ;  a  firm  and  lofty  judgment, 
and  that  judges  soundly  and  surely,  makes  use 
of  his  own  example  upon  all  occasions,  as  well 
as  those  of  others ;  and  gives  evidence  as  freely 
of  himself  as  of  a  third  person.  We  are  to  pass 
by  these  common  rules  of  society  in  favtwr  of 
truth  and  liberty.  I  dare  not  only  speak  of 
myself,  but  to  speak  only  of  myself;  when  I  write 
of'^any  thing  else,  I  miss  my  way,  and  wander 
from  my  subject  I  am  not  so  indiscreetly  ena- 
moured of  myself,  that  I  cannot  distrngni^  and 
oonside^r  myself  apart,  as  I  do  a  neighbour  or  a 
tree;  'tis  equally  a  fiiult  not  to  discern  how  &r 
a  man's  worth  extends,  and  to  say  more  than  a 
man  discovers  in  himself.  We  owe  more  love 
to  God  than  to  ourselves,  and  know  him  less; 
and  yet  speak  of  him  as  much  as  we  will. 

If  the  writings  of  Tacitus  relate  any  thing 
true  of  his  Qualities,  he  was  a  {freat  man,  up- 
right  and  bold,  not  of  a  superstitious,  but  of  a 
philosophical  and  generous  virtue.  Some  may 
think  him  a  little  too  bold  in  his  relations ;  as 
where  he  tells  us  of  a  soldier,  carrying  a  bur- 
den of  wood,  whose  hands  were  so  fro»n,  and 
so  stuck  to  the  load,  that  they  there  remained 
closed  and  dead,  being  severed  from  his  arm&^ 
I  always  in  such  things  submit  to  the  authority 
of  such  great  witnesses. 

What  he  says  also,  that  Vespasian,  by  the 
fiivour  of  the  god  Serapis,  cured  in  Alexandria 
a  blind  woman,  by  anomting  her  eyes  with  his 
spittle  and  some  other  miracle,  I  forget  what,^ 
he  does  by  the  example  and  duty  of  all  good 
hbtorians.  He  records  all  events  of  import- 
ance; and  amongst  public  matters,  alsn,  the 
common  rumours  and  opiniana  -  'Tis  their  part 
to  recite  common  beliefs,  not  to  regulate  them ; 
that  part  concerns  divines  and  philoeofAers, 
who  are  the  guides  of  conscienca  And  there- 
fore it  was  that  this  companion  of  hia^  and  as 
great  a  man  as  himself;  very  wisely  said:  Equi- 
aem  plura  tranacribo  quam  credo;  nam  nee 
affirmare  9u$ti$ieo  de  auUnu  dubito^  nee  mbdu- 
cere  qua  accept;^  ** Truly,  I  set  down  more 
things  than  J  believe,  for  I  can  neither  endure 
to  amrm  things  whereof  I  doubt,  nor  suppress 
what  I  have  heard;"  and  this  other:  Hsk 
neque  qfirmare,  neque  refoUere  operm  pretitm 
est  -  '  "  t  famm  rerum  $tandum  esf .^  **  Tis 
neither  worth  the  while  to  affirm  nor  to  refute 
these  things ;  we  must  stand  to  report**  And 
writing  in  an  age  wherein  the  beli^  of  prodi- 


>  HUL  ii.  36. 
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gies  began  to  decline,  he  Bays  he  would  not, 
nevertheleee,  forbear  to  insert  in  his  annals, 
and  to  give  a  relation  of  things  received  by  so 
many  worthy  men,  and  with  so  gieat  reverence 
of  antiquity;  which  is  very  well  said.  Let 
them  deliver  us  history,  more  as  they  receive 
it  than  as  they  believe  it.  I,  who  am  monarch 
of  the  matter  whereof  I  treat,  and  who  am 
accountable  to  none,  do  not,  nevertheless,  al- 
ways believe  myself;  I  often  hazard  sallies  of 
my  own  fancy,  which  J  very  much  suspect,  and 
certain  quibbles,  at  which  1  shake  my  ears;  but 
I  let  them  ^  at  a  venture.  I  see  that  others 
get  repatation  by  such  things;  'tis  not  for  me 
alone  to  judge.  I  present  myself  htanding,  and 
lying  on  my  face,  my  back,  my  right  side,  and 
my  left,  and  in  all  my  natural  postures  Minds, 
though  equal  in  force,  are  not  equal  in  taste  and 
application. 

This  is  what  my  memory  has  presented  me 
in  gross,  and  wiUi  uncertainty  enough;  all 
judgments  in  gross  are  weak  and  imperfect 


CHAPTER  IX. 


or  VANITY. 


Trtrk  is  not,  perhaps,  a  more  manifest  vanity 
than  to  write  so  vainly  about  it*  That  which 
divinity  has  so  divinely  expremed  to  us,  ought 
10  be  carefully  and  continually  meditated  by 
understanding  men.  Who  does  not  see  that  I 
have  taken  a  road,  in  which,  incesaantly  and 
without  labour,  J  shall  proceed,  so  Ion?  as  there 
shall  be  ink  and  paper  in  the  world  V  I  can 
give  no  account, of  my  life  by  my  actions;  for- 
tune has  placed  them  too  low ;  l  must  do  it  by 
fancies.  And  yet  I  have  seen  a  gentleman  that 
only  communicated  his  life  by  the  workings  of 
his  belly;  you  might  sec  in  his  house  a  show  of 
a  row  of  basons  of  seven  or  eight  (|^ys*  stools ; 
that  was  all  his  stud^,  all  bis  discourse;  all 
other  talk  stunk  in  his  nostrils.  These  here, 
somewhat  more  presentable,  are  the  excre- 
ments of  an  old  mind,  sometimes  thick,  some- 
times thin,  and  always  indigested.  And  when 
shall  I  have  done  representing  the  continual 
ai^itation  and  change  of  my  thoughts,  as  they 
come  into  my  head,  seeing  that  Diomedes'  filled 
six  thousand  books  upon  the  sole  subject  of 
grammar?  What  must  prating  produce,  since 
prating,  and  the  first  beginning  to  speak, 
etuffiKf  the  world  with  such  a  horrible  load  of 
volumes?  So  many  words  about  words  only. 
0  Pythagoras,  why  didst  not  thou  allay  the 
tempest?  They  accused  one  Galba  of  old  for 
living  idly;  he  made  answer,  "ThatWery  one 
ought  to  give  account  of  his  actions,  but  not  of 
his  leisure.**    He  was  mistaken,  hr  justice  has 

»  -  Vaniijr  of  Tanitlen.  all  !■  vanity."    Eeelu.  1. 2. 
3  rHm9mu$,  not  Ditrntdn ;  and  four  tMoutand,  not  aix 
t^ntMd,   Bee  Seneca,  Epist.  68.    Tbe  gramjuarian  Oio. 


cognizance  and  jurisdiction  even  over  those  that 
do  nothing,  or  only  play  at  working. 

But  there  should  be  some  restraint  of  law 
against  foolish  and  impertinent  scribblers,  as 
well  as  against  vagabonds  and  idlers;  which, 
if  there  was,  both  I  and  a  hundred  others 
would  be  banished  the  kingdom.  1  do  not 
speak  this  in  jest;  scribbling  seems  to  be  a  sign 
of  a  disordered  age:  when  did  we  write  so 
much  as  since  our  civil  wars?  when  the  Romans 
so  much,  as  when  they  were  going  to  mint 
Besides  that  the  refining  of  wits  does  not  make 
people  wiser  in  a  government;  this  idle  employ- 
ment springs  from  tliis,  that  every  one  applies 
himself^  negligently  to  the  duty  of'^his  vocation, 
and  debauches  in  it  The  corruption  of  the  age 
is  made  up  by  the  particular  contributions  of 
every  individual  man;  some  contribute  trea- 
chery, others  iniustice,  irreligion,  tyranny, 
avarice,  and  cruelty,  according  as  they  have 
power ;  the  weaker  sort  contribute  folly,  vanity, 
and  idleness;  and  of  these  I  am  one.  It  seems 
as  if  it  wore  the  season  for  vain  things  when 
the  hurtful  oppress  us ;  in  a  time  when  doin^  ill 
is  common,  to  do  nothing  but  what  ngnifiee 
nothing,  is  a  kind  of  commendation.  *Tis  my 
comfort  that  I  shall  be  one  of  the  last  that  shall 
be  called  in  question;  and  whilst  the  greater 
ofienders  are  calling  to  account,  I  shaU  have 
leisure  to  amend;  for  it  would,  methinks,  be 
against  reason  to  punish  the  less  troublesome 
whilst  we  are  infested  "with  the  greater.  As 
the  physician  Philotimus  said  to  one  who  pre- 
sented him  his  finger  to  dress,  and  who  he  per- 
ceived, both  hj  his  complexion  and  his  breath, 
had  an  ulcer  m  his  luxigs:  **  Friend,**  said  be, 
**  it  is  not  now  time  to  concern  yourself  about 
your  fingers'  ends."* 

And  yet  I  saw,  some  yean  a^  a  penon 
whose  name  and  memory  I  have  m  very  great 
esteem,  in  the  very  height  of  our  great  dis- 
orders, when  there  was  neither  law  nor  justice 
put  in  execution,  nor  magistrate  that  pedormed 
his  ofiice,  no  more  than  there  is  now,  publish 
I  know  not  what  pitiful  reformations  about 
clothes,  cookery,  and  law  chicanery.  These 
are  amusements  wherewith  to  feed  a  people 
that  are  ill  used,  to  show  that  they  are  not 
totall;^  forgotten.  These  others  do  the  same, 
who  insist  upon  stoutly  defending  the  forms 
of  sneaking,  dances,  and  games,  to  a  people 
totally  abaMoned  to  all  sorts  of  execrable  vicesL 
'Tis  no  time  to  bathe  and  clean  a  man*s  self 
when  he  is  seized  b^  a  violent  fever;  *tis  fx 
tho  Spartans  only  to  fall  to  combing  and  curling 
themselves,  when  they  are  just  upon  the  point 
of  running  headlong  into  some  extreme  danger 
of  their  lives. 

For  my  part,  I  have  yet  a  worse  custom,  thai 
if  my  shoe  go  awry,  I  let  my  shirt  and  my 
cloak  do  so  too:  I  scorn  to  mend  myself  by 


medes  is  not  known  to  hare  written  more  than  one  worit, 
lu  three  booict,  "On  the  Latin  l.4in^uace  and  Venilication.*^ 
>  Plutarch,  Bou  (e  di»e$m  a  FUtttrer. 
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halves :  when  I  am  out  of  order,  I  feed  on  mis- 
chief; I  abandon  myself  through  despair,  and^et 
myself  go  towards  the  precipice,  and  as  the  say- 
ing is,  throw  the  helve  after  the  hatchet  I  am 
olntinate  in  crowing  worse,  and  think  myself 
no  more  worth  my  own  care ;  I  am  either  good 
or  ill  throughout     'Tis  fiivourable  to  me  that 

'  the  desolation  of  this  kingdom  fiills  out  in  the 
desolation  of  my  age.  1  better  su^r  that  my 
ills  be  multiplied,  than  if  my  goods  had  been 
disturbed.  The  words  I  utter  in  mishap,  are 
words  of  spite;  my  coura^re  sets  up  its  bristles 
instead  of  letting  them  down;  and,  contrary 
to  others,  I  am  more  devout  in  good  than  in 
evil  fortune,  according  to  the  precept  of  Xeno- 
phon,*  if  not  according  to  his  reason,  and  am 
more  ready  to  turn  up  my  eyes  to  heaven  to 
return  thanks  than  to  crave.    I  am  more  soli- 

^   citous  to  improve  my  health  when  I  am  well, 

than  to  restore  it  when  I  am  sick.    Prosperity 

is  the  same  discipline  and  instruction  to  me, 

that  adversity  and  persecution  are  to  others.   As 

if  good  fortune  were  a  thing  incompatible  with 

good  conscience,  men  never  grow  good  but  in 

evil  fortune,    llappiness  is  to  me  a  singular 

spur  to  modesty  ana  moderation:  entreaty  wins, 

a  threat  checks  me;  favour  makes  me  bend, 

fear  stiffens  me.  ^ 

Amongst  human  conditions  this  is  common 

enough,  to  be  better  pleased  with 

liig*  tTmen?*"     Strange  things  than  our  own,  and 

to  love  motion  and  change. 

Ipca  dies  ideo  no*  grato  perluit  bauatu, 
Quod  permutatia  hora  recurrit  equia  ;a 

*•  The  light  of  day  Itaelf  doth  chiefly  pleaae, 
Becauae  the  houra  thoae  ateeda  have  changed  for  these  ;** 

I  have  my  share  of  thi&  Those  who  follow 
the  other  extreme  of  agreeing  with  themselves 
to  value  what  they  have  above  all  the  rest,  and 
to  conclade  no  beauty  can  be  greater  than  what 
thev  see,  if  they  are  not  wiser  than  we«  are 
really  more  happy.  I  do  not  envy  their  wis- 
dom, but  their  good  fortune. 

This  greedy  humour  of  new  and  unknown 
things  h^lps  to  nourish  in  me  the  desire  of 
travel;  but  a  ^reat  many  more  circumstances 
contribute  to  it  I  am  very  willing  to  run 
away  from  the  government  of  my  house.  There 
is,  I  confess,  a  kind  of  convenience  in  command- 
ing, though  it  were  but  in  a  ham,  and  to  be 
obeyed  by  one*s  servants;  but  'tis  too  miiform 
and  languishing  a  pleasure,  and  is  moreover 
of  necessity  mixed  with  a  thousand  vexatious 
thoughts:  one  while  the  poverty  and  the  op- 
pression of  your  tenants,  another,  quarrels 
amongst  your  neighbours,^  another,  the  tres- 
passes they  make  upon  you,  afflict  you ; 


Avt  verberatB  grandine  ▼inec, 
Funduaque  meodax,  ariiore  nunc  aqnaa 

Culpante,  nunc  torrentia  agios 

Bidera,  nunc  hiemea  iniquaa ;  * 

»•  Whether  hia  vinea  be  amit  with  bail. 
Whether  hia  prooiiaed  hanresta  Aiil, 

Perfldioua  to  hia  toil ; 
Whether  hia  drooping  trees  complain 
Of  angry  winter'a  chiliing  rain. 

Or  atara,  I  hat  turn  the  soil ;" 

and  that  God  scarce  in  six  months  sends  a  sea- 
son wherewith  your  bailiff  is  satisfied,  or  that  if 
it  serves  the  vines,  spoils  the  meadows ; 

Aut  nimiia  tonret  fervorib«is  stherioa  aol, 
Aut  aubiti  perimunt  imbrea,  gelidvque  pminr, 
Flabraque  venloruin  violento  turbine  Texaut :  * 

**  The  acorching  aun«  with  hia  too  baay  beama, 
Burna  up  the  fk'uita,  or  clouda  do  drown  the  atreama : 
Or,  chillM  by  too  much  anows,  they  aoon  decay ; 
Or  atonna  blow  them  and  all  our  hopes  away  :** 

to  which  may  be  added  the  new  and  neat-made 
shoe  of  the  man  of  old,  that  hurts  your  foot ;  ^ 
and  that  a  stranger  does  not  understand  how 
much  it  costs  you,  and  what  you  contribute  to 
maintain  that  show  of  order  that  is  seen  in  your 
family,  and  that  perhaps  you  buy  too  dear. 

I  came  late  to  the  government  of  a  family ; 
they  whom  nature  sent  into  the 
world  before  me  long  ea^  me  of  2SSt*Sr™' 
that  trouble;  so  that  i  haa  already  fkmiiy  more 
taken  another  bent  more  suitable  {S,n"2Td* 
to  mv  humour.  Yet,  for  so  much 
as  I  nave  seen,  'tis  an  employment  more  trou- 
blesome than  hard.  Whoever  is  capable  of  any 
thing  else  will  easily  do  that.  Heul  1  a  mind 
to  be  rich,  that  way  would  seem  too  long;  I 
had  served  kings,  a  more  profitable  traffic  than 
any  other.  Since  I  pretend  to  nothing  but  the 
reputation  of  having  got  nothing,  any  more 
than  wasted  nothing,  conformable  to  the  rest  of 
my  life,  improper  either  to  do  good  or  ill  of  any 
moment,  and  that  I  only  desire  to  pass  on,  I  can 
do  it,  thanks  be  to  God,  without  any  great 
attention.  At  the  worst,  evermore  prevent 
poverty  by  lessening  your  expense;  'tis  that 
which  I  make  my  e^reat  concern,  and  doubt  not 
but  to  do  it  before  f  shall  be  compelled.  As  to 
the  rest,  I  have  sufficiently  settlc^d  my  thoughts 
to  live  upon  less  than  I  have,  and  live  content- 
edly:  Non  aeslimatione  ceruuSj  verum  victu 
atque  ctUiu,  termiruUur  pecunim  modu*.^  "  Tis 
not  in  the  value  of  possessions,  but  in  our  diet 
and  clothing,  that  our  riches  are  truly  limited/' 
My  real  n^  does  not  so  wholly  take  up  all  I 
have,  that  fortune  has  not  whereunto  to  fiisten 
her  teeth  without  biting  to  the  quick  My 
presence,  as  unknowing  and  disdainful  as  it  tg, 
does  me  great  service  in  my  domestic  affairs. 
I  employ  myself  in  them,  but  it  goes  against 


>  Qfnpmdia,  i.   6«  3.     PluUrcb,  Om    CnUntmmt  tf 

s  Petronioa,  #Vaf .  p.  478. 
s  Horace.  Od.  iii.  1, 29. 
4  Lucret.  t.  916. 

•  Montaigne  here  probably  refbri  to  hia  wife,  and  the  pa* 
laphraae  alluded  to  io  Plutaith,  Uf9  tf  PmUmM  MmUiUM, 


c.  3,  will  explain  what  be  means.  "A  Roman  havinf  re- 
pudiated hia  wife,  hia  fk-ienda  reproached  him,  reaDoaatrai 
ing  that  ahe  waa  fltir  and  good,  and  had  Una  chlldrea.  To 
which  the  huaband  replied  by  ahowing  hia  Ibot,  and  wr- 
ing: 'Thia  ahoc  ia  new,  and  well  made;  bat  none  of  yaa 
know  where  it  pinchfta:  I  do.*  ** 
•  Cioero,  Parades,  vl.  31 
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the  hair ;  coosideringr  moreover  that  I  have  this 
in  my  house,  that  though  I  burn  my  candle  at 
one  end  by  myself,  the  other  is  not  spared. 

Journeys  do  me  no  harm  but  only  by  their 
expense,  which  is  great  and  more  t^  I  am 
well  able  to  bear ;  being  alwavs  wont  to  travel 
with  not  only  a  necessary,  but  a  handsome 
equipage,  I  must  make  them  so  much  shorter 
and  fewer,  wherein  I  spend  but  the  froth,  and 
what  I  have  reserved  for  such  uses,  delaying 
and  deferring  my  motion  till  that  be  ready.  I 
will  not  that  the  pleasure  of  eoing  abroad  spoil 
my  pleasure  when  returned  home;  on  the 
contiary,  1  would  have  them  nourish  and  favour 
one  another.  Fortifne  has  assisted  me  in  this, 
that  since  my  principal  profession  in  this  life 
was  to  live  at  ease,  and  mther  i41y  thao  busily, 
she  has  deprived  me  of  the  necessity  of  growing 
rich  to  provide  for  the  multitude  of  my  heirs. 
If  there  be  not  enoog[h  for  one,  of  that  whereof 
I  have  had  so  plentifully  enough,  at  his  peril 
be  it;  his  imprudence  will  not  deserve  that  I 
should  wish  him  more.  And  every  one,  accord- 
ing to  the  example  of  Phocion,^  provides  sufil- 
ciendy  for  his  children,  who  so  provides  for 
them  as  to  leave  them  as  much  as  was  left  him. 
I  should  by  no  means  like  Crates*  way:'  he 
left  his  money  in  the  hands  of  a  banker,  with 
this  oonditioD :  that  if  his  children  were  fools,  he 
dbould  then  give  it  to  them;  if  witty,  he  should 
then  distribute  it  to  the  ffreatest  fools  of  the 
people.  As  if  fools,  being  less  capable  of  living 
without  riches,  were  more  capable  of  using 
them! 

So  it  is  that  the  damage  which  is  occasioned 
by  my  absence  seems  not  to  deserve,  so  long  as 
I  am  able  to  support  it,  that  I  should  waive  the 
occasioDS  of  diverting  myself  from  that  trooble- 
8ome  assistance 

There  is  always  something  that  goes  amiss. 
The  a&irs  one  while  of  one  house  and  then  of 
another  will  tear  you  to  pieces ;  you  pry  into 
every  thing  too  near;  your  perspicacity  does 
you  hurt  here  as  well  as  in  other  things.  I 
steal  away  from  occasions  of  vexing  myseTc  and 
torn  from  the  knowledge  of  thin^  that  go 
amiss,  and  vet  cannot  i  so  order  it  but  that 
every  hour  l  jostle  against  something  or  other 
that  displeases  mo,  ami  the  tricks  that  they  most 
conceal  from  me  are  those  that  I  the  soonest 
come  to  know ;  some  there  are  that  a  man  does 
well  himself  to  help  to  conceal  Vain^vexations, 
vain  sometimes,  but  always  vexatk>u&  The 
smallest  and  slightest  impediments  are  the  most 
piercinjg,  and  as  small  pnnt  most  tires  the  eyes, 
so  do  little  affiiira  the  most  disturb  us.  A  rout 
of  little  ills  more  offends  than  one,  how  great 
soever.  By  how  much  these  domestic  thorns 
are  numerous  and  loose,  by  bo  much  they  prick 
deeper,  and  without  warning,  easily  surprising 
us  when  least  we  suspect  theoL    ram  no  phi- 


losopher; evils  oppress  me  according  to  their 
weight,  and  they  weigh  as  much  according  to 
the  form  as  the  matter,  and  very  often  more. 
If  I  have  therein  more  perspicacity  than  the 
vulgar,  I  have  also  more  patience;  in  short, 
the^  weigh  with  me,  if  they  do  not  hurt  me. 
Life  is  a  tender  thing,  and  easily  molested. 
Since  my  age  has  made  me  grow  more  pensive 
and  morose;  Nemo  enim  resistit  aihi,  cum 
cenerit  impeUi?  f*No  man  resists  himself 
after  he  once  begins  to  decline,"  for  the  most 
trivial  cause  imaginable,  I  irritate  that  humour, 
which  afterwards  nourishes  and  exasperates 
itself  of  its  own  accord;  attracting  and  heaping 
up  matter  upon  matter  whereon  to  feed : 

StilUddi  canii  lapidem  cavat :« 

**  A  fklliof  drop  at  last  will  cave  a  fto&e :** 

these  continual  trickling  drops  make  ulcers  in 
ma  Ordinary  inconveniences  are  never  li^ht; 
they  are  continual  and  irreparable,  especiallv 
when  they  sprinff  firom  the  members  of  one^s 
family,  contmual  and  inseparable.  When  I 
consider  my  affitirs  at  distance  and  in  gross, 
I  find,  because  perhaps  my  memoir  is  none  of 
the  best,  that  they  have  gone  on  hitherto  im- 
proving, beyond  my  reason  or  expectation. 
Methinks  my  revenue  is  greater  than  it  is;  its 
prosperity  betrays  me.  But  when  I  pry  more 
narrowly  into  the  business,. and  see  how  all 
details  go. 

Turn  vuo  in  eon  animum  didaeimoa  omnes:  * 

"Thenmyliraaat, 
If  with  inniuDerable  cares  oppraMTd.** 

I  find  a  thousand  things  to  desire  and  to  f^r. 
To  give  them  quite  over  is  veij  easy  for  me  to 
do:  but  to  look  after  them  without  trouble  is 
very  hard.  'Tis  a  miserable  thing  to  be  in  a 
place  where  every  thing  you  see  employs  and 
con^ms  you,  and  I  fiincy  that  I  more  cheer- 
fully enjoy  the  pleasures  of  another  man's 
house,  and  with  greater  and  purer  relish,  than 
those  of  my  own.  Diogenes,  according  to  my 
humour,  answered  him  well,  who  asked  what 
sort  of  wine  he  liked  the  best,  **  Another  man  V 
said  he.* 

My  father  took  a  delight  in  building  at 
Montaigne,  where  he  was  bom ;  and  in  all  the 
government  of  domestic  affiiirs,  I  love  to  follow 
bis  example  and  roles,  and  shall  en^fage  those 
who  are  to  succeed  me,  as  much  as  m  me  lies, 
to  do  the  same.  Could  I  do  better  for  him,  I 
would.  I  am  proud  that  his  will  is  still  per- 
forming and  acting  by  me.  God  forbid  that 
in  my  hands  I  should  ever  sufifer  any  image  of 
life,  that  1  am  able  to  render  to  so  good  a  father, 
to  fell !  And  where  I  have  taken  in  hand  to 
finish  some  dd  piece  of  wall,  and  to  complete 
some  boikling,  truly  I  have  done  it  more  out  c^ 


iff«p0a.to«ft^cL 
t  Laertlua,  in  9it&. 
s8eDeea.jqFM.13. 


4  Loent.  i.  314. 
»  MneU,  V.  7901 
•Laeniua,fo«ic4. 
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respect  to  bis  design  than  to  my  own  satisikc- 
tion;  and  am  angry  at  my  own  idleness  that 
I  have  not  proceeded  further  to  finish  the  few 
beginnings  he  has  left  in  his  house;  and  so 
much  the  more,  because  I  am  very  likely  to  be 
the  last  possessor  of  my  race,  and  to  give  the 
last  hand  to  it;  fur,  as  to  my  own  particular 
application^  neither  the  pleasure  of  building, 
which  they  say  is  so  bewitching,  nor  hunting, 
nor  gardens,  nor  the  oUier  pleasures  of  a  retir^ 
life,  much  amuse  me.  And  it  is  what  I  am 
angry  at  myself  for,,  as  I  am  for  all  other  opi- 
nions that  are  incommodious  to  me;  I  do  not 
BO  much  care  to  have  them  vigorous  and  learned, 
as  I  would  have  them  easy  and  convenient  for 
life :  they  are  true  and  sound  enough,  if^  they 
are  profitable  and  pleasing.  Such  as,  hearing 
me  declare  my  ignorance  m  domestic  and  hus- 
bandry matters,  whisper  in  my  ear  that  it  is 
disdain,  and  that  I  neglect  to  know  the  instra- 
ments  of  husbandry,  its  seasons,  and  order; 
how  they  order  my  vines,  how  they  graft,  and 
to  know  the  names  and  forms  of  herbs  and 
fruits,  and  the  dressing  the  meat  by  which  I 
live,  with  the  immes  and  prices  of  the  stuffs 
I  wear,  because  I  have  set  my  heart  upon  some 
higher  knowledge,  destroy  me.  *Tis  folly,  and 
rather  imbecilUy  than  glory ;  I  had  rather  be 
a  good  horseman  than  a  good  logician : 

(Xain  to  aliquid  mltem  potins,  quorum  indlget  umu^ 
Viminibus  moUique  paraa  detezere  Junco.i 

"  Rather  of  osieri  ihou,  with  happier  care, 
Or  irialted  rushes  uaeflil  frails  prepare.** 

We  busy  our  thoughts  about  the  general  con- 
cern, and  about  universal  causes  and  conducts, 
which  wilt  very  well  carry  on  themselves  with- 
out our  care;  and  lay  aside  our  own  business 
and  ourselves,  which  are  more  our  afiair  than 
man.  Now  I  am  indeed  for  the  most  part  at 
home;  but  I  would  be  more  pleased  there 
than  anywhere  else: 

8it  HMB  sedes  utimiin  senecta. 
Bit  modus  laaso  niaris,  et  Tianim, 
Militicquel* 

'•  May  Tiber's  walls,  the  Argian  scat. 
Afford  oiy  age  a  calm  retreat ! 
There,  worn  with  Journeyp.  wars,  and  seas, 
May  1  ei^oy  uneuvied  ease. 

I  know  not  whether  or  no  I  shall  bring  it 
about  I  could  wish  that,  mstead  of  some 
other  portion  of  bis  succession,  my  father  had 
resided  to  me  the  passionate  afiection  he  had 
in  his  old  age  to  his  household  a&irs;  he  was 
very  happy  in  that  he  could  accommodate  his 
desires  to  his  fortune,  and  satisfy  himself  with 
what  he  had.  Political  philosophy  may,  as 
much  as  it  will,  condemn  the  meanness  and 
sterility  of  my  employment,  if  I  can  once  come 
to  relish  it  as  he  dio.  I  am  quite  of  opinion 
that  the  most  honourable  calling  is  to  serve  the 
public,  and  to  be  useful  to  many:   Fructut 


enim  ingenii  et  vtr/ti/ts,  onmUque  prmstoTUim 
turn  maximuB  capitur,  quum  in  proximum 
quemque  confertur*  •♦  We  then  reap  the  most 
wit,  virtue,  end  all  sorts  of  merit,  when  they 
are  con^rred  upon  every  one  of  our  nearest 
relations."  For  my  part,  I  disclaim  it;  partly 
out  of  conscience  (for  where  I  see  the  weight 
that  lies  upon  such  employments,  I  perceive 
also  the  little  means  I  have  to  contribute  to 
them;  and  Plato,  who  was  a  master  hi  all 
sorts  of  government,  did  not  nevertheless  for- 
bear to  abstain  from  them),  and  partly  out  of 
cowardice.  J  content  myself  with  enjoying 
the  wdrld  without  bustle,  only  to  live  an  irre- 
proachable life,  and  such  a  one  as  may  neither 
be  a  burden  to  myself,  nor  to  any  other. 

Never  did  any  man  more  faintly  and  negli- 
gently sufifer  himself  to  be  governed  by  a  third 
person  than  I  should  do,  had  I  any  one  to 
whom  to  intrust  myself.  One  of  my  wishes  at 
this  time  should  be  to  have  a  son-in-law  that 
could  comfortably  cherish  my  old  age,  and  to 
rock  it  asleep;  into  whose  hands  1  might  de- 
jMisit,  in  full  sovereignty,  the  management  and 
use  of  all  my  goods,  that  he  might  dispose  of 
them  as  I  do,  and  get  by  them  what  I  get,  pro 
vided  that  he  on  his  part  were  tnily  acknow- 
ledginff,  and  a  friend.  But  we  live  in  a  world 
where  loyalty  in  one*sown  children  is  unknown. 

He  that  has  tlie  charge  of  my  purse  upon 
travel  has  it  pureljr,  and  without  control,  and 
might  deceive  me  in  reckoning;  but,  if  be  is 
not  a  devil,  1  oblige  him  to  deal  fiiithfiilly  with 
me  by  so  entire  a  trust  MuUifallere  docue- 
runt  dum  timent  falli,  et  aliit  jus  peceandi 
nupieando  feeentnt,*  **Many  have  taught 
others  to  deceive  by  fearing  to  be  deceived,  and 
by  suspecting  them  have  given  them  a  just 
title  to  do  ill.'*  The  most  common  security  I 
take  of  my  people  is  ignorance ;  I  never  pre- 
sume any  to  be  vicious  till  I  have  first  found 
them  so;  and  repose  the  most  confidence  in  the 
younger  sort,  that  I  think  are  least  spoiled  by 
example.  I  had  rather  be  told  at  two  months* 
end  that  I  have  spent  four  hundred  crowns, 
than  to  have  my  ears  battered  every  night  with 
** three,  five,  seven;*'  and  yet  I  have  been  tbii; 
way  as  little  robbed  as  another.  It  is  true  1 
am  willing  enough  not  to  see  it;  I  inten- 
tionally, indeed,  harbour  a  kind  of  perplexed, 
uncertain  knowledge  of  my  money ;  for,  to  a 
certain  proportion,  I  am  content  to  doubt 
One  must  leave  a  little  room  for  the  infidelity 
or  indiscretion  of  a  servant;  if  you  have  enough 
left  in  gross  to  do  your  business,  let  the  ovei^ 
plus  of  fbrtune*s  liberality  run  a  little  more 
finely  at  her  mercy ;  *tis  the  gleaner's  portion. 
After  all,  I  do  not  so  much  value  the  fidelity 
of  my  people  as  I  despise  their  injury.  Oh ! 
what  a  mean  and  ridiculous  thing  it  is  for  a 
man  to  sAdy  his  money,  to  delight  himself 
with  handling  and  telling  it  over  and  over! 


1  VirriK  Eeleg.  ii.  71. 
s  Horace.  (M«  ii.  6.  & 


a  Cicero,  ifa  JHueitia,  c.  19. 
*  Seneca,  l><sf.  X 
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His  by  sach  ways   that  avarice   makes   its 
approaches ! 

Since  eighteen  years  that  I  have  had  my 
estate  in  my  own  hands,  I  could  never  prevail 
with  myself  either  to  read  over  my  deeds  or 
examine  my  principal  affairs,  which  ought  of 
necessity  to  pass  through  my  knowledge  and 
inspection.  *Tis  not  a  philosophical  disdain  of 
worldly  and  transitory  things ;  ray  taste  is  not 
purified  to  that  degree,  and  I  value  them  at  as 
fi-reat  a  rate,  at  least,  as  they  are  wortli ;  but 
^is,  in  truth,  an  inexcusable  and  childish  lazi- 
ness and  negligence.  What  would  not  I  rather 
do  than  re^  a  contract,  tumble  over  a  com- 
pany of  old  musty  writings,  a  slave  to  my  own 
trasinesB,  or,  which  is  worse,  to  those  of  another 
man,  as  so  many  do  now-a-days  to  get  money  1 
I  have  nothing  dear  but  care  and  trouble,  and 
endeavour  noUiing  so  much  as  to  be  careless 
and  at  ease.  I  had  been  much  fitter,  I  believe, 
could  it  have  been  without  obligation  and  servi- 
tude, to  have  lived  upon  another  man's  fortune 
than  my  own;  and  do  not  know,  when  I 
examine  it  nearer,  whether,  according  to  my 
humour,  what  I  have  to  sufibr  from  my  afiairs 
and  servants,  has  not  in  it  something  more 
abject,  troublesome,  and  tormenting,  than  there 
would  be  in  serving  a  man  better  bom  than 
myself  that  would  govern  me  with  a  gentle 
rein  and  a  little  at  my  ease :  Servitus  obedien- 
Cta  e$i  fracti  ontmt  tt  abfecli,  arhitrio  carentis 
9uoJ  **  Servitude  is  the  obedience  of  a  sub- 
dued and  abject  mind,  wanting  its  own  free 
wilL"  Crates  did  worse,  who  threw  himself 
into  the  liberty  of  poverty  only  to  rid  himself 
of  the  inconveniences  and  care  of  his  house. 
This  is  what  I  would  not  do;  I  hate  poverty 
equally  with  pain;  but  I  could  be  content  to 
change  the  kind  of  life  I  live  for  another,  that 
was  meaner  and  had  fewer  afl&irs. 

When  absent  from  home,  I  strip  myself  of  all 
these  thoughts,  and  should  be  less  concerned 
for  the  ruin  of  a  tower,  than  I  am,  when  pre- 
eentf  at  the  &11  of  a  tile.  My  mind  is  easily 
composed  at  a  distance,  but  suners  as  much  as 
the  meanest  peasant  when  I  am  on  the  spot 
The  reine  of  my  bridio  being  wron^  put  on,  or 
a  strap  flapping  against  my  le^,  wul  keep  me 
in  check  a  whole  day.  I  raise  my  courage 
well  enough  against  inconveniences;  lifl  up 
my  eyes  I  cannot 


■  1  Ofuperi,  I 
**  The  MntM  I  O  ye  gods,  tbe  lenaM  !** 

I  am  at  home  responsible  for  whatever  goes 
amiss.  Few  masters  (I  speak  of  those  of  the 
middling  eoBdition,  such  as  mine),  if  there 
be  any  such,  they  are  the  happier,  can  rely 
so  much  upon  another  but  that  the  greatest 
part  of  the  burthen  will  still  lie  upon  their  own 
shoulders.  This  takes  much  from  my  grace  in 
entertaining  strangers,  so  that  1  have  perhaps 


detained  some  rather  out  of  expectation  of  a 
ffood  dinner  than  by  my  own  behavk>ur,  and 
lose  much  of  the  pleasure  I  ought  to  reap  at 
my  own  house  from  the  visits  and  assembling 
of  my  friends.  The  most  ridiculous  carriage  of 
a  gentleman,  in  his  own  house,  is  to  see  him 
bustling  about  the  business  of  the  house,  whisper- 
ing one  servant,  and  looking  an  angry  look  at 
another ;  it  ought  insensibly  to  slide  along,  and 
to  represent  an  ordinary  current ;  and  I  think 
it  equally  awkward  and  unhandsome  to  talk 
much  to  one's  guests  of  their  entertainmeat, 
whether  by  way  of  bragging  or  excuse.  I  love  < 
order  and  cleanliness, 

Et  canthanis  et  lanx 
Ostendunt  mihi  me,* 
*  Glatses  well  rina'd  my  table  allwaya  frace. 
And  dishee  shine,  in  which  I  see  my  fiice/' 

more  than  abundance:  and  at  home  have  an 
exact  regard  to  necessity,  little  to  show.  If  a 
footman  falls  to  coffi  at  another  man's  house, 
or  stumbles  and  throws  down  a  dish,  you  only 
jest  and  make  a  laugh  on't:  you  sleep,  whilst 
the  master  of  the  house  is  arranging  a  bill  of 
fare,  with  his  steward,  for  your  morrow's  enter- 
tainment I  speak  according  as  I  do  myself; 
not  disesteeming,  nevertheless,  good  husbandry 
in  general,  nor  unconsidering  how  pleasant  a 
quiet  and  thrifty  management,  carried  regularly 
on,  is  to  some  natures ;  and  not  willing  to  annex 
my  own  errors  and  inconveniences  to  the  tiling, 
nor  to  controvert  Plato,  who  looks  upon  it  as 
the  most  pleasant  employment  to  every  one, 
^  to  do  his  particular  aflSiirs,  without  wrong  to 
another."  • 

When  I  travel,  I  have  nothing  to  care  for 
but  myself,  and  the  laying  out  my  money; 
which  is  disposed  of  by  one  single  precept ;  too 
many  things  are  required  to  the  raking  it  to> 
gether;  in  that  I  understand  nothing.  In 
spending  it,  I  understand  a  little,  and  how  to 
get  some  credit  for  my  expenditure,  which  is 
indeed  its  principal  use;  but  I  rely  too  proudly  .. 
upon  it  which  renders  it  unequal  and  out  of 
form,  and  moreover  immoderate,  in  both  the 
one  and  the  other  point  of  view.  If  it  makes 
a  show,  if  it  serves  the  turn,  I  indiscreetly  let  it 
run,  and  as  indiscreetly  tie  up  my  purse-strings, 
if  it  does  not  shine  and  please  me.  Whatever 
it  be,  whether  art  or  nature,  that  imprints  in 
us  the  condition  of  living  with  reference  to 
others,  it  does  us  much  more  harm  than  good : 
we  deprive  ourselves  of  our  proper  utilities,  to 
accommodate  appearances  to  the  common  opi- 
nion ;  we  care  not  so  much  what  our  being  is, 
I  as  to  us,  and  in  reality,  as  what  it  is  to  the 
I  public  observation.  Even  the  goods  of  the 
'  mind,  wisdom  itself,  seems  even  fruitless  to  us,  if 
only  enjoyed  by  ourselves,  and  if  it  produce  not 
itself  to  the  view  and  approbation  of  .others. 
There  are  some  men  whose  gold  runs  in  large 
streams   imperceptibly  under  ground;   while 


1  Cicero,  Pmrmdex,  ▼.  1. 
>H<NrMS,J^i«ttA,S3. 


•  Letter  9.  to  jtrckftM. 
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others  expose  it  all  in  plates  and  branches;  so 
that  in  the  one  forthings  are  worth  crowns, 
and  in  the  others  the  converse,  the  world 
esteemin?  its  use  and  value,  according  to  the 
show.  ^1  curious  solicitude  about  riches  smells 
ef  avarice ;  even  the  venr  disposing  of  it,  with 
a  too  punctual  and  artincial  liberality,  is  not 
worth  a  painful  solicitude :  he  that  will  order 
his  expense  to  just  so  much,  makes  it  too 
pinchea  and  narrow.  The  keeping  or  spending 
are  of  theniselves  indifferent  thmgs,  and  receive 
no  colour  of  good  or  ill,  but  according  to  the 
application  of  our  wilL' 

The  other  cause  that  tempts  me  out  on  these 
journeys,  is  unsuitableness  to  the  present  man- 
ners of  our  state.  I  could  easily  console  my- 
self with  this  corruption,  in  reference  to  the 
public  interest; 

Pejoraque  MKala  ferri 
TamportlMit,  quoruin  loeleri  non  invenit  ipsa 
Nomen,  et «  niiJlo  poMuit  natura  maullo ;« 

*'  Til «  bad  affe»  worae  than  Um  iron  times, 
Nature  no  metal  hatli  to  name  our  crimes  ;** 

bnt  not  to  my  own:  I  am,  in  particular,  too 
much  oppressed ;  for  in  my  neighbourhood  we 
are  of  late,  by  the  long  libertinage  of  our  civil 
wars,  grown  old  in  so  riotous  a  form  of  slate, 


Qoippe  ubi  Iks  veiaam  atque  nefks,* 
**  Wbera  right  and  ^noag  in  mad  oonfiision  hiu4*d,** 

that,  in  earnest,  'tis  a  wonder  how  it  can 
subsist: 

Armati  terram  exereent,  iemperque  reoentea 
Convectare  Juvat  predas,  et  vivere  rapto.« 

•*  With  arms  upon  their  backs  they  plough  the  soil. 
And  their  deUght  is  to  subsist  by  spoil." 

In  fine,  I  see,  by  our  example,  that  the  society 
of  men  is  maintained  and  held  together  at  what 
price  soever;  in  what  condition  soever  they 
are  placed,  they  will  still  close  and  stick  toge- 
ther, movinpr  and  leaping  up  themselves;  as 
nneven  bodies,  that,  shuffled  together  without 
order,  find  of  themselves  means  to  unite  and 
settle,  often  better  than  thev  could  have  been 
disnosed  by  art  King  Philip  mustered  up  a 
fabole  of  the  most  wicked  and  incorrigible 
rascals  he  could  pick  out,  and  put  Uiem  all 
together  into  a  city  he  had  buiit  for  that  pur- 
pose, which  bore  their  name;*  I  believe  tiiat 
they,  even  from  vices  themselves,  erected  a 
government  amongst  them,  and  a  commodious 
and  just  society.*  I  see  not  one  action,  or 
three,  or  a  hundred,  but  manners,  in  common 
and  received  use,  so  atrocious,  especially  in 
inhumanity  and  treachery,  which  are  to  me  the 
worst  of  all  vices,  that  I  have  not  the  heart  to 


think  of  them  without  horror;  and  abnost  as 
much  admire  at,  as  I  detest  them :  the  exercise 
of  these  signal  villanies  carries  with  it  as  great 
signs  of  vigour  and  force  of  soul  as  of  error  and 
disorder.  Necessity  reconciles  and  brings  men 
together;  and  this  accidental  connexion  after- 
wards forms  itself  into  laws ;  for  there  have 
been  aa  sava^  ones  as  anv  human  opinion  could 
produce,  which  nevertheless  have  maintained 
their  body,  with  as  much  health  and  length  of 
life,  as  any  Plato  or  Aristotle  could  invent;  and 
ceruinly  all  these  descriptions  of  polities  feifned 
by  art,  are  found  to  be  ridiculous  and  imnt  to 
be  put  in  practice. 

These  great  and  tedious  debates  aboot  the 
best  form  of  society,  and  the  most  commodious 
rules  to  bind  us,  are  debates  only  proper  for  the 
exercise  of  our  wits ;  as  in  the  arts,  there  are 
several  subjects  which  have  their  being  in  agi- 
tation and  controversy,  and  have  no  life  but 
there.  Such  an  idea  of  government  might  be 
of  some  value  in  a  new  world ;  but  we  take  a 
world  already  made,  and  formed  to  certain 
customs;  we  do  not  beget  it,  as  Pyrrha  or 
Cadmus  did.  By  what  means  soever  we  may 
have  the  privilege  to  rebuild  and  reform  it 
anew,  we  can  hardlv  writhe  it  from  its  wonted 
bent,  but  we  shall  break  alL  Solon,  being 
asked  whether  he  had  established 
the  best  laws  he  could  for  the  ™  ^'^  ""^ 
Athenians;  "Yes," said  he,^  "the 
best  they  would  have  received."  VarroP 
himself  after  the  same  manner :  **  that  if  he  had 
to  beffin  to  write  of  religion,  he  would  say  what 


he  believed ;  but  being  it  was  already  received, 
he  would  write  more  according  to  custom  than 
according  to  nature." 

V  Not  by  opinion,  but  in  truth  and  reality, 
the    best    and    most   excellent 
government,  for  every  nation,  is  E^^JlJJ? 
that  under  which  it  has  mam-  Q^ent  for  ev^ 
tained  itselfl    Her  form  and  es-  nation, 
sential  commodity  depends  upoti 
custom.    We  are  api  to  be  displeased  at  the 
present  condition ;  but  I  do  nevertheless  main- 
tain that  to  desire  the  command  of  a  few  in  a 
republic,  or  another  -sort  of  government  in 
monarchy,  than  that  already  established,  is  both 
vice  and  folly. 

Aymtf  i'estat,  tel  que  tu  le  Teois  estre : 
8*il  est  royal  ayme  la  royal  ayme  la  royant*; 
SMI  est  do  peu,  ou  bien  oommunautA, 
Ayme  Taussi ;  car  Dieu  t*y  a  Ihit  naistre." 
•'  The  government  approve,  be*t  what  it  will. 

If  it  be  royal,  then  love  monarchy; 
If  a  republic,  yet  approve  it  stiU, 

For  God  himself  thereto  sul^eeted  thee.** 


>  In  his  yearly  account  of  his  expenditure,  Montaigne  put 
down :  "Amm,  for  my  idle  humour,  a  thousand  livres.^'— 
Mtmagiana. 

s  Juvenal,  ziil.  98. 

*  Virf  il,  O0orgic.  i.  504. 
«  JEntid,  vii.  748. 

*  noviipoirohu  Os  dfy  4f  (As  wUJui.  Fliny,  JVht  ilist 
i  ▼.  11.    Plutarch,  m  Oirasstty. 


So' wrote  the  good  M.  de  Pibrac,  whom  we 


•  **  Si  J'avais  des  citoyens  i  peiwiader  de  la  neeemt^  dea 
lois,  Je  leur  fi«rais  voir  qu'il  y'en  a  partout, 
qui  est  un  commerce  de  fripons;  im  ^ 
fbims  tor  Ofoss  i  wtmUmcrimi  mifisnk' 


au  Jen. 
m^me  ches  lee  voleurs. 
Voltaire.  Isttrs  A 
d'Membtri,  1st  March,  1764. 
T  Plutarch,  in  viU, 
■  8t.  Augustin,  dt  CfviL  Dd,  v.  4. 
•  Ouy  du  Faur,  Seigneur  de  Pibrae,  QMCrslns  < 
prtuftm  #C  snsf^ipMsisaCt  uti/sf  ptmr  imniidtrh 
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ha?e  lately  lo0t,i  a  man  of  each  excellent  wit, 
such  sound  opinionei,  and  each  gentle  manners. 
This  loss,  and  that,  at  the  same  time,  which  we 
have  had  of  NL  de  Foix,'  are  of  great  import- 
ance to  the  crown.  I  do  not  know  whether 
there  is  another  couple  in  France-  worthy  to 
supply  the  room  of  these  two  Gascons,  in  sin- 
centy  and  wisdom,  in  the  Kin^*8  council  They 
were  both  great  men  in  difierent  ways,  and 
certainly,  according  to  the  age,  rare  and  excel- 
lent, each  of  them  in  his  kind;  but  what 
destiny  placed  them  in  these  times,  men  so 
unsuited  and  so  disprooortioned  to  our  corrup- 
tion and  intestine  tumults? 

Nothing  presses  so  hard  upon  a  state  as 
innovation;  chancre  only  gives  lorm  to  injustice 
and  tyranny.  When  any  piece  is  out  of  order, 
it  may  be  propped ;  one  may  prevent  and  take 
care  that  the  decay  and  corruption  natural  to  all 
things  do  not  carry  us  too  ikr  from  our  begin- 
nings and  principles :  but  to  undertake  to  found 
80  ^eat  a  mass  anew,  and  to  change  the  foun- 
dations of  80  vast  a  building,  is  for  them  to  do, 
who,  to  make  clean,  effiice ;  who  would  reform 
particular  defects  by  a  universal  confuskm,  and 
cnre  diseaaes  by  death :  Non  tarn  commutan^ 
darum,  quam  evertendarum  rervm  cupidu* 
I'Not  BO  desirous  of  changing  as  of  overtnrow- 
ing  things.**  The  world  is  unapt  for  curing 
itself;  it  is  80  impatient  of  anything  that  presses 
it,  that  it  thinks  of  nothing  but  disengaging 
itselC  at  what  price  soever.  We  see,  by  a 
thousand  examples,  that  it  generally  cures  itself 
to  its  cost  The  discharge  of  a  present  evil  is 
no  cure,  if  a  general  amendment  of  condition 
does  not  follow ;  the  surgeon's  end  is  not  only 
to  cut  away  the  dead  flesh ;  that  is  but  the  pro- 
gress of  his  cure ;  he  has  a  care,  over  and  above, 
to  fill  up  the  wound  with  better  and  more 
natural  fiesh,  and  to  restore  the  member  to  its 
due  state.  Whoever  onlv  proposes  to  himself 
to  remove  that  which  ofllends  him,  fiills  short; 
for  good  does  not  necessarily  succeed  evil ;  an- 
other evil  may  succeed,  and  a  worse,  as  it 
happened  to  Qesar's  killers,  who  brought  the 
republic  to  such  a  pass  that  they  had  reason 
to  repent  their  meddling  with  it.  The  same 
has  since  happened  to  several  others,  down  to 
our  own  tiroes ;  the  French,  my  contemporaries, 
know  it  well  enough.  All  great  mutations 
shake  and  disorder  a  state. 

Whoever  would  aim  directly  at  a  cure,  and 
would  consider  of  it  before  he  began,  would 
be  very  willing  to  withdraw  his  hiands  from 
meddling  in  it  Pacuvius  Calavius  corrected 
the  vice  of  this  proceeding,  by  a  notable  ex- 
ample. His  fellow-citizens  were  in  mutiny 
against  their  magistrates ;  he,  being  a  man  of 
great  authority  in  the  city  of  Capua,  found 
means  one  day  to  shut  up  the  senators  in  the 


>  He  died  S7th  May,  15B4.  ftMd  55. 

*  PriTy  eoQiiiellor  to  ibe  Kiof,  and  ambamador  flrom 
France  to  Venice.  Ir  was  to  him  that  Montaigne  dedicated 
U«  edition  ofBoetiuB,  Ftr»  #V«iieai«. 

•Cieero.  Qfk.  ii.  L 
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palace,  and  calling  the  people  together  in  the 
market-place,  he  told  them  that  the  day  was 
now  come  wherein,  at  full  liberty,  they  might 
revenge  themselves  on  the  tyrants,  by  whom 
they  had  been  so  Ion?  oppressed,  and  whom  he 
had  now,  all  alone  and  unarmed,  at  his  mercy ; 
and  advised  that  they  should  call  them  out  one 
by  one  by  lot,  and  should  particularly  deter- 
mine of  every  one,  causing  whatever  should  be 
decreed  to  be  immediately  executed ;  with  this 
caution,  that  they  should  at  the  same  time  de- 
pute some  honest  man  in  the  place  of  him  that 
was  condemned,  to  the  end  there  might  be  no 
vacancy  in  the  senate.  They  had  no  sooner 
heard  the  name  of  one  senator,  but  a  ^reat  cry 
of  universal  dislike  was  raised  up  agamst  him : 
"I  see,"  says  Pacuvius,*  ''we  must  get  rid  of 
him ;  he  is  a  wicked  follow :  let  us  look  out  a 
good  one  in  his  room.'*  Immediately  there  was 
a  profound  silence,  every  one  being  at  a  stand 
who  to  choose.  But  one,  more  impudent  than 
the  rest,  having  named  his  man,  there  arose  yet 
a  greater  concert  of  voices  against  him,  a  hun- 
dred imperfections  beiuj^  laid  to  his  charge,  and 
as  many  just  reasons  bemg  presently  ^iven  why 
he  should  not  stand.  These  contradictory  hu- 
mours growing  hot,  it  fared  worse  with  the 
second  senator  and  the  third,  there  being  as 
much  disagreement  in  the  election  of  the  new, 
as  consent  in  the  puttincf  out  of  the  old.  In  the  ^ 
end,  growing  weary  of  this  bustle  to  no  pur- 
pose, they  began,  some  one  way  and  some 
another,  to  steal  out  of  the  assembly;  eveir 
one  carrying  back  this  resolution  in  his  mind, 
that  the  oldest  and  best  known  evil  was  ever 
more  supportable  than  one  that  was  new  and 
untried. 

To  see  how  miserably  we  are  torn  in  pieces, 
(for  what  have  we  not  done? 

Eheu !  cicatricom  et  eeelerii  pndet, 
Fratrumque :  quid  nos  dura  reAiKimue, 

^tas  7    auid  intactiim  neftsti 
Liquimui  f    Unde  manue  inventoe 
Metu  deonim  couUnuit  1  quibos 
Fepercitarie?* 

*•  flow  oft  have  Roman  youth  embni*d 
Their  savase  hands  in  eocial  blood  1 
What  has  Uiis  iron  aae  not  dar'd  1 
What  goda  rever'd  1  What  altai*  spared  r 

I  do  not  presently  conclude : 

Ipeh  si  velit  Salui, 
Berrare  prorsas  non  potest  lianc  fhmiliam:  • 

**  Would  safety's  self  its  beet  care  have. 
This  fhmily  it  cannot  save  :**) 

we  are  not,  however,  perhaps  at  the  last  gasp. 
The  conservation  of  suites  is  a  thing  that  m  all 
likelihood  surpasses  our  understanding;  a  civil 
government  is,  as  Plato  says,^  a  mighty  and 
pow^ul  thing,  and  hard  to  be  dissolved;  it 


«  Livy,  xziii.  2. 

•  Horaee.  Od.  i.  35,  33. 

•  Terence,  Jldeli^k.  iv.  7. 43. 
V  RtfubUe,  viii.  8. 
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endares  against  mortal  and  inteatine  diseases, 
against  the  injury  of  uniast  laws,  against 
tyranny,  the  corruption  and  ignorance  of  ma- 
gistrates, and  the  licence  and  sedition  of  the 
people.  We  compare  ourselves  in  all  our  for- 
tunes to  what  is  above  us,  and  still  look  towards 
the  better;  but  let  us  measure  ourselves  with 
what  is  bebw  us,  and  there  is  no  condition  so 
miserable,  wherein  a  man  may  not  find  a  thou- 
sand examples  that  will  administer  consolation. 
*Tis  our  vice  that  we  more  unwillingly  look 
upon  what  is  above,  than  willingly  on  what  is 
below.  Solon  used  to  say,'  that  ^whosoever 
would  make  a  heap  of  all  the  ills  together,  there 
is  DO  one  would  not  rather  choose  to  bear  swa^ 
the  ills  he  has,  than  to  come  to  an  equal  divi- 
sion with  all  other  men,  from  that  heap,  and 
take  with  him  thence  so  much  as  would,  upon 
the  dividend,  fall  to  his  particular  share."  Uur 
eovemment  is  indeed  very  sick ;  but  there  have 
been  others  sicker,  without  dying.  The  gods 
I^y  at  tennis  with  us,  and  bandy  us  every 
way: 

Bnimvero  dii  dm  hominM  qoagi  pUu  habent.* 

The  Stars  have  fatally  destined  the  state  of 
Rome  for  an  example  of  what 
Tbe»uteof  they  could  do  in  this  kind:  in  it 
divem^ibrai!  ^  comprised  all  the  forms  and 
adventures  that  afibct  a  state; 
all  that  order  or  disorder,  eood  or  evil  fortune 
can  da  Who,  then,  can  despair  of  his  condi- 
tion, seeing  the  shocks  and  commotions  where- 
with she  was  tumbled  and  tossed,  and  yet 
withstood  them  alj?  If  the  extent  of  dominion 
be  the  health  of  a  state  (which  I  by  no  means 
think  it  i^,  and  Isocrates  pleases  me,  when  he 
instructs  JVicocl^  not  to  envy  princes  who  have 
large  dominions,  but  those  woo  know  how  to 
preserve  these  which  have  fallen  to  them,  that 
of  Rome  was  never  so  sound  as  when  it  was 
most  sick.  The  worst  of  her  forms  was  the 
most  fortunate:  one  can  hardly 
The  horribto       discem  any  image  of  government 

theflre^SmM."  ""*^®^  ^^^  ^^^  emperors;  it  was 
ton,  the  most  horrible  and  tumultuous 

confusion  that  can  be  imagined; 
it  endured  it,  notwithstanding,  and  therein  con* 
tinii<?d,  not  only  preserving  a  monarchy  limited 
within  its  own  bounds,  bat  so  many  nations,  so 
difiering,  so  remote,  so  ill  affected,  so  confusedly 
commanded,  and  so  unjustly  conquered : 

Nee  gentibuf  ulli^ 
COmmodat  in  populttm.  teri*  pela^iqae  potentem. 
Invidiam  fortuna  tuaiu.* 

"  Biit  to  no  (breign  armf  would  Fortune  yet 
Lend  her  own  envy  arainat  Rome  so  great. 
That  over  nationi  and  miirbty  kinga. 
O'er  landa  and  leas,  aho  stretched  her  eaglc'a  wings." 

Every  thing  that  totters  does  not  fall.  The 
contexture  of  so  great  a  body  holds  by  more 


I  Val.  mas.  vii.  8.  £xt  S. 

■  Plautus,  Otftivi,  Piolofae,  vwie  S 

*  Luoan,  i.  88. 


nails  than  one;  it  holds  even  by  its  antiquity, 
like  old  buildings,  from  which  the  foundations 
ara  worn  away  by  time,  without  rough-cast  or 
cement,  which  yet  live  and  support  themselves 
by  their  own  weight, 


Nee  jam  validis  radiciImB 
PoDifere  tnta  suo  est.* 

**  Like  an  old  loftjr  oak,  tint  herptofore 
Great  conqueror's  spoils  and  sacred  trophies  bore. 
Bunds  flrm  in  his  own  weight." 

Moreover,  'tis  not  rightly  to  go  to  work  to  recon- 
noitre only  the  flank  and  the  fosse,  to  judge  of 
the  security  of  a  place ;  it  must  be  examined 
which  way  approaches  can  be  made  to  it,  and 
in  what  condition  the  assailant  is :  few  vessels 
sink  with  their  own  weight,  and  without  some 
exterior  violence.  Let  us  every  way  cast  our 
eyes;  every  thing  about  us  totters;  in  all  the 
great  states  both  of  Christendom  and  elsewhere, 
that  are  known  to  us,  if  you  will  but  look,  you 
will  there  see  evident  threats  of  alteration  and 
ruin: 

Et  sua  sunt  illts  fnoomraoda,  parqoe  per  oaiiiea 
TerapesUs. 


**  We  all  alike  in  the  world's  troubles 
And  the  rude  tempest  ragea  every  where.** 

Astrologers  may  very  well,  as  they  do,  warn  us 
of  gjeat  revolutions  and  imminent  mutations; 
their  prophecies  are  present  and  palpable,  they 
need  not  go  to  heaven  to  foretel  this.  There  is 
not  only  consolation  to  be  extracted  from  this 
universal  combination  of  ills  and  roenac^  but, 
moreover,  some  hopes  of  the  continuation  of 
our  state,  forasmuch  as  naturally  nothing  &)ls, 
where  all  does:  an  universal  sickness  is  parti- 
cular health ;  conformity  is  a  quality  antagonist 
to  dissolution.  For  my  part  I  despair  not,  and 
fancy  that  I  perceive  ways  to  save  us: 

Deus  bcc  fbrtasse  benigna 
B«ducet  in  sedem  vice.^ 

'*6od  will,  perchance. 
Tliem  to  their  seats  with  happy  change  advaaee." 

Who  knows  but  God  will  have  it  happen,  as  it 
does  in  human  bodies  that  purge  and  restore 
themselves  to  a  better  state  by  long  and  griev- 
ous maladies,  which  give  them  a  more  entire 
and  perfect  health  than  what  they  took  from 
them  1  That  which  weighs  the  most  with  me,  is 
that  in  reckoning  the  symptoms  of  oar  ill,  I 
see  as  many  natural  ones,  and'  those  which 
heaven  sends  us  and  properly  its  own,  as  of 
those  that  our  disorder  and  human  impriidence 
contributesto  it:  the  very  stars  seem  to  declare 
that  we  have  already  continued  long  enough, 
and  beyond  the  ordinary  term.  And  this,  too, 
afflicts  me,  that  the  mischief  which  roost 
threatens  us  is  not  an  alteration  in  the  entire 
and  solid  mass,  but  its  dissipation  and  divul- 
sion ;  the  thing  most  to  be  feared. 


*  Lncan,  i.  138. 

•  Horace.  J^sd.  zUi.  7. 
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I  fear,  in  these  reveries  of  mine,  the  trea^ 
^  cherv  of  my  memory,  lest  bv  inadvertence, 
it  sboold  make  me  write  tbe  same  thing 
twice.  I  bate  to  examine  myself,  and  never 
review,  but  very  unwillingly,  what  has  once 
escaped  my  pen.  Now  I  here  set  down  nothing 
new ;  these  are  common  thoughts ;  and  having 

nradventure,  conceived  them  a  hundred  times, 
im  afraid  1  have  set  them  down  somewhere 
else  already.    Repetition  is  ever^ 
trouLiewme.       where    troublesome,    though    it 
were  in  Homer ;  but  *tis  ruinous 
in  things  that  have  only  a  superficial  and  tran- 
sitory Slow.    I  do  not  love  inculcation  even  in 
the  most  profitable  things,  as  in  Seneca ;  and 
tbe  practice  of  his  Stoical  school  displeases  me, 
of  repeating,  upon  every  subject,  ana  at  length, 
the  principles  and  pre-suppositions  that  serve  in 
general,  and  always  to  renallege  anew  common 
and  universal  reasona 
I     My  memory  grows  worse  and  worse  every 
day: 

Pocttla  Lethsofl  ut  «i  duoentia  loaiaM 
Areota  Auoe  traxeriai.i 

"  Aa  if,  of  Lethe  drinkinir  deep 
With  tbinty  lipa,  Vd  fluleo  aaleep.** 

I  must  be  fain  for  the  time  to  come  (for  hitherto, 
thanks  be  to  God,  nothing  has  happened  much 
amiss),  whereas  others  seek  time  and  opportu- 
nity to  think  of  what  they  have  to  say,  to 
avoid  all  preparation,  for  fear  of  tying  myself 
to  some  oblication  upon  which  I  must  be  forced 
to  insist.  1x1  be  tied  and  bound  to  a  thing  puts 
roe  quite  out,  and  especial Ijr  where  I  have  to 
depend  upon  so  weak  an  instrument  as  my 
memory.  I  never  could  read  this  story  without 
being  offended  at  it,  with,  as  it  were,  a  personal 
and  natural  resentment :  Lyncestes,  accused  of 
conspiracy  against  Alexander,  the 
day  that  he  was  brought  out  be- 
fore the  army,  according  to  the 
custom,  to  be  heard  in  his  defence, 
had  prepared  a  studied  speech, 
of  which,  haggling  and  stammering,  he  pro- 
nounced some  wcmkIs.  As  he  was  becoming 
more  perplexed,  and  struggling  with  his  me- 
mory, and  trying  to  recdlect  himself,  the  sol- 
diers, that  stood  nearest,  killed  him  with  their 
spears,  looking  upon  his  confusion  and  si- 
lence as  a  confeesion  of  his  guilt ;'  for  haying 
Imd  so  mnch  leisure  to  prepare  himself  in  prison, 
they  concluded  that  it  was  not  his  memory  that 
foiled  him,  but  that  his  conscience  tied  up  his 
tonffue  and  stopped  his  mouth:  very  fine,  in- 
deed !  The  place,  the  spectators,  the  expecta- 
t:on,  would  astound  a  man,  even  were  there  no 
object  in  his  mind  but  the  ambition  to  speak 


J^yntpfitea 
killed  with 
tbruftta  of  pikei 
by  Alexander'! 
aoMiera. 


>  Hora45e,  Kpod.  xlv.  3. 
aUnint.  Curt  Tii.  1. 

•  t'icero,  .Ocod.  ii.  4. 

•  U.  BrvtMM,  c  m. 

•  duint  Imtt.  OraL  zi.  1. 

'  Yet  the  varloaa  editiona  of  the  Eteaya,  printed  under 
the  Mperiniandence  of  Montaifne,  preaeat  an  inflnlta  va- 
riety of  readiaiB.  and  tba  two  corrected  copiaa  be  loft  ba- 


well;  but  what,  when  *tis  an  harangue  upon 
which  his  life  depends  1 

For  my  part,  the  very  being  tied  to  what  I 
am  to  say,  is  enough  to  loose  me  from  it  When 
1  wholly  commit  and  refbr  myself  to  my  memory, 
I  lay  80  much  stress  upon  it  that  it  sinks  under 
me;  and  I  overwhelm  it  with  the  burden.  The 
more  I  trust  to  it,  tbe  more  do  I  put  myself  out  of 
my  own  power,  so  mocb^as^  find  it  in  my  own 
countenance;  and  have  sometimes  been  very 
much  put  to  it  to  conceal  the  slavery  wherein 
1  was  Dound ;  whereas  my  design  is  to  manifest 
in  speaking  a  perfect  nonchalance,  both  of  face 
and  accent,  and  casual  and  unpremeditated 
motions,  as  rising  from  present  occasions,  choos- 
ing rather  to  say  nothing  to'  purpo^,  than  to 
show  that  I  came  prepared  to  speak  well,  a 
thing  especially  unbecoming  a  man  of  my  pro- 
fession, and  of  too  great  obligation  on  him  that 
cannot  retain  much.  The  preparation  begets  a 
great  deal  more  expectation  than  it  will  satisfy : 
a  man  often  very  absurdly  stripe  himself  to  his 
doublet,  to  leap  no  further  than  he  would  have 
done  in  his  gown :  Nihil  e$t  ^m,  qtU  pUicere 
volunt,  (am  adoertariutn  quam  expectation 
"  Nothing  is  so  great  an  adversary  to  those  1^ 
make  it  Uieir  business  to  please,  as  expectation.*' 
It  is  recorded  of  the  orator  Curio,  that  when  he 
proposed  the  division  of  his  oration  into  three 
or  four  parts,  it  often  happened  either  that  he 
forgot  some  one,  or  added  one  or  two  more.^ 
I  have  always  avoided  falling  into  this  incon- 
venience, having  always  hated  these  promises 
and  announcements,  not  only  out  of  distrust 
of  my  memory,  but  also  becaiUM  this  method 
relishes  too  much  of  the  artificial :  SimpUcinra 
mUitaret  decent^  **  Simplicity  becomes  war- 
riors.'* *Tis  enough  that  I  have  promised,  to 
myself,  never  to  take  upon  me  to  speak  in  a 
place  where  I  owe  respect;  for  as  to  that  sort 
of  speaking,  when  a  man  reads  his  speech, 
besides  that  it  is  very  absurd,  it  is  a  mighty 
disadvantage  to  those  who  naturallv  could  give 
it  a  grace  by  action;  and  to  rely  upon  the 
mercy  of  the  readiness  of  my  invention,  I  will 
much  less  do  it :  'tis  heavy  and  perplexed,  and 
such  as  would  never  furnish  me  in  sudden  and 
important  necef«itiea 

Permit,  reader,  this  esaay  its  course  also,  and 
this  third  sitting  to  finish  my  picnire.  I  add, 
but  I  correct  not;^  first  because  I  conceive  that 
a  man  having  once  parted  with  his  labours  to 
the  world,  has  no  farther  right  to  them;  let 
him  do  better  if  he  can,  in  some  new  under- 
taking, but  not  adulterate  what  he  has  already 
sold.  Of  such  dealers  nothing  should  be  bought 
till  after  they  are  dead.  Let  them  well  consider 
what  they  do  before  they  produce  them  to  light; 
._  __  ___^ — — • 

bind  hioi  have  in  every  chapter  nllerationa.  ominiona,  and 
additions,  dilTerinir  not  only  from  the  printnd  copi4>i.  hut 
fVoni  each  other,  in  material  reapecta.  Indeed,  he  hiinaeif 
admita  (book  ii.  c  ll).  "  En  mee  Acripta  meeinet,  Je  he  re- 
treuve  pas  touijoura  rair  de  ma  premiere  imagination :  Jo 
ne  icaia  ee  que  j'ay  voulu  dire ;  et  m'eacbaulde  aouvrat  a 
eorriaer  et  y  mettra  un  nouveau  aaoa,  pour  avoir  penw  is 
pwa&r.quivaloitmieulx."    Digitized  by  LjOOglC 
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who  hurries  them?  My  book  u  always  the 
same,  saving  that  upcm  every  new  edition,  tfayat 
the  buyer  may  not  go  away  quite  empty,  I 
take  leave  to  add,  which  I  can  easily  do,  ibr 
His  but  a  piece  of  ill-pointed  mosaic-work,  some 
few  insigxiificant  bits,  over  and  above :  these  are 
but  over  weight,  that  do  not  damage  the  oriffi- 
nal  form  of  these  Essay^  but,  by  a  little  arooi- 
tious  subtlety,  give  a  kind  of  particular  value 
to  every  one  of  those  that  follow.  Thence, 
however,  there  will  easily  happen  some  trans- 
position of  chronolosy ;  my  stories  taking  their 
place  according  to  their  patness,  and  not  always 
according  to  the  age. 

Secondly,  because  that,  for  what  concerns 
myself,  I  rear  to  lose  by  the  change ;  my  under- 
standing does  not  always  go  forward,  it  goes 
backward  too.  I  do  not  much  less  suspect  my 
fimcies  for  being  the  second  or  the  third,  than 
for  being  the  firet,  or  present,  or  past  We  often 
correct  ourselves  as  foolishly  as  we  do  others. 
I  am  grown  older  by  a  great  many  jears,  since 
my  first  publication,  which  was  m  the  year 
1580;*  but  I  very  much  doubt  whether  1  am 
grown  an  inch  the  wiser.  I  now,  and  I  anon, 
are  two  several  persons;  but  whether  the 
better  now,  or  anon,  I  am  not  able  to  determine. 
It  were  a  fine  thing  to  be  old,  if  we  only  tra- 
velled towards  improvement;  but  'tis  a  drunken, 
stumbling,  reeling,  ill-favoured  motion,  like 
that  of  reeds,  which  the  air  casually  waves 
to  and  fro  at  pleasure.  Antiochus  in  his 
youth  vi^rously  wrote  in  fiivour  of  the  Aca- 
demy; in  his  old  age  he  wrote  against  it 
Would  not  which^f  these  two  soever  I  should 
follow,  be  still  Antiochus?  After  having  esta- 
blished the  uncertainty,  to  go  about  to  establish 
the  certainty,  of  human  opinions,  was  it  not  to 
establish  doubt,  and  not  certainty?  and  to  pro- 
mise that,  if  he  had  yet  another  age  to  live, 
he  would  be  always  upon  the  terms  of  altering 
his  judgment,  not  so  much  for  the  better,  as  for 
a  change  ? 

The  public  fiivour  has  given  me  a  little  more 
confidence  than  I  expected;  but  what  1  most 
fear  is  lest  I  should  overgorge  the  world:  I 
had  rather  of  the  two  nettle  my  reader  than 
tire  him,  as  a  learned  man  of  my  time  has  done. 
Praise  is  always  pleasing,  let  it  come  from  whom 
or  upon  what  account  it  will;  yet  ouffht  a 
man  to  understand  why  he  is  commended,  that 
he  majT  know  how  to  keep  up  the  same  reputa- 
tion sulL  Even  imperfections  may  meet  with 
commendation  from  some  one  or  other;  the 
vulvar  and  common  esteem  seldom  hits  right; 
andl  am  much  mistaken  if,  amongst  the  writ- 
ings of  my  time,  the  worst  are  not  those  which 
have  most  gained  the  popular  applause.  For 
my  part,  I  confess  my  thanks  to  those  good- 
natured  men  who  deign  to  take  my  weak  en- 
deavoura  in  good  part;  the  fiiults'of  the  work- 
manship are  nowhere  so  apparent   as   in   a 


1  The  edition  of  1588  has  it :  "I  am  ffrowa  older  by  eight 
jMn  eiaoe  my  first  publicatioa ;  but  f  doubt,"  6tc  1 


matter  which  of  itself  has  no  reoommeDdation. 
Blame  not  me,  reader,  for  those  that  slip  in 
here  by  the  fiincy  or  inadvertency  of  othera; 
every  hand,  every  artizan,  contribate  their 
own  materials.  I  neither  concern 
myself  with  orthography  (and  ^^^g^ 
only  care  to  have  it  after  the  old  iie^med. 
way)  nor  punctuation,  being  very 
inexpert  both  in  the  one  and  the  other.  Where 
they  wholly  break  the  sense,  I  am  very  little 
concerned,  for  they  at  least  discharge  me ;  but 
where  they  substitute  a  false  one,  as  they  so 
often  do,  and  wrest  me  to  their  conception, 
they  ruin  me.  Therefore,  when  a  sentence  is 
not  strong  enough  for  my  proportion,  my 
readere  ought,  in  civilitVt  to  reject  it  as  none 
of  mine.  Whoever  shall  know  how  lazy  I  am, 
and  how  indulgent  to  my  own  humour,  will 
easily  believe  that  i  had  rather  write  as  many 
more  essays,  than  be  bound  to  revise  these  over 
again  for  so  childish  a  correctkm. 

I  was  saying  just  now,  that,  bein^  planted 
in  the  very  depth  of  this  new  reli^ioo,  I  am 
not  onlv  deprived  of  any  great  familiarity  with 
men  of  other  kind  of  mannera  than  my  own, 
and  of  other  opinions,  by  which  they  hokl 
together,  as  by  a  tie  that  supersedes  all  other 
obligations;  but,  moreover,  I  do  not  live  with- 
out danger  amongst  men  to  whom  all  things 
are  equallv  lawfiil,  and  of  whom  the  most  part 
cannot  oTOnd  the  laws  more  than  they  have 
already  done;  whence  the  extremest  degree  of 
licence  proceeds  All  the  particular  circum- 
stances respecting  me  being  summed  up  toge- 
ther, I  do  pot  find  one  man  of  my  country  who 
pays  60  dear  for  the  defence  of  our  laws,  both 
in  costs  and  damages  (as  the  lawyere  say),  as 
myself;  and  some  there  are  who  vapour  and 
brag  of  their  zeal  and  constancy,  that,  if  things 
were  justly  weighed,  do  much  less  than  I.  My 
house,  as  one  that  has  ever  been  open  and  free 
to  all  comers,  and  civil  to  all  (for  1  could  never 
persuade  myself  to  make  a  garrison  of  war  of 
it,  a  condition  I  would  keep  as  far  from  my 
own  neighbourhood  as  possible),  has  sufficiently 
merited  a  popular  kindness,  and  so  that  it 
would  be  a  bard  matter  to  insult  over  roe  upon 
my  own  dung-hill;  and  I  look  upon  it  as  a  won« 
derfiil  and  exemplary  thing,  that  it  yet  con- 
tinues a  virgm  from  blood  and  plunder  during 
80  lon^  a  storm,  and  so  many  neighbouring 
revolutions  and  tumults.  For,  to  oorffees  the 
truth,  it  had  been  possible  enough  for  a  man  of 
my  complexion  to  have  shaken  hands  with  any 
one  constant  and  continued  form  whatever; 
but  the  contrary  invasions  and  incursions,  alter- 
nations and  vicissitudes  of  fortune  round  abont 
me,  have  hitherto  rather  exasperated  than 
calmed  and  mollified  the  humour  of  the  country, 
and  involve  me  in  invincible  difficulties  and 
dangers. 

I  escape,  'tis  true,  but  am  annoyed  that  it  is 
more  by  chance,  and  something  of  my  own 
prudence,  than  by  justice,  and  am  not  satisfied 
to  be  out  of  the  protection  of  the  laws^  and 
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imder  any  other  aafe-gaaid  than  theira.  As 
matters  stand,  I  live  above  one  half  by  the 
^  fitvour  of  others,  which  is  an  untoward  ooliga- 
tion.  I  do  not  like  to  owe  my  safety,  either  to 
the  generosity  or  aflfeetion  of  (freat  persons,  who 
are  content  to  silow  me  my  liberty,  or  to  the 
obliginj?  manners  of  my  predecessors,  or  my 
own;  for  what  if  I  was  another  kind  of  man? 
If  my  deportment,  and  the  frankness  of  my 
conversation  or  relationship,  oblige  mj  neigb- 
boars,  'tis  cruel  that  they  should  acquit  them- 
selves of  that  obligation  in  o^ly  permitting  me 
to  live,  and  that  they  may  say,  *«We  allow 
him  the  free  liberty  of  having  divine  service 
read  in  his  own  private  chapel,  when  all 
churches  round  about  are  deserted  by  us,  and 
albw  him  tlie  use  of  his  goods,  and  the  fruition 
of  his  life,  as  one  that  protects  our  wives  and 
cattle  in  time  of  need. '  For  my  house  has 
for  many  descents  shared  in  the 
reputation  of  Lycurgus  the  Athe- 
nian,^ who  was  the  general  feofiee 
and  guardian  of  the  purses  of  his 
fellow-citizens.  Now  I  hold  that 
a  man  should  live  as  a  matter  of  right,  and  by 
tuthority,  and  not  either  by  recompence  or  fa- 
vour. How  many  gallant  men  have  rather 
chosen  to  lose  their  lives  than  to  abandon  their 
doty !  I  bate  to  subject  myself  to  any  sort  of 
oUigation,  but,  above  all,  to  that  which  binds 
me  by  the  duty  of  honour.  I  think  nothing  so 
dear  as  what  is  given  me,  and  that  because  my 
will  lies  at  pawn  under  the  title  of  gratitude, 
.and  more  willingly  accept  of  services  that  are 
to  be  sold,  being  of  opinion  that  for  the  last  I 
give  nothing  but  money,  while  for  the  other  I 
give  myself. 

The  knot  that  binds  me  by  the  laws  of  cour- 
tesy pinches  me  more  than  that  of  legal  con- 
straint, and  I  am  much  more  at  ease  when 
bound  by  a  scrivener  than  by  myself.  Is  it  not 
reason  that  my  conscience  should  be  much 
more  engaged  when  men  rely  simply  upon  iti 
In  a  bo^,  my  faith  owes  nothing,  because  it 
has  nothing  lent  it  Let  them  trust  to  the 
security  they  have  taken,  out  of  me;  I  had 
much  rather  break  the  wall  of  a  prison,  and 
the  laws  themselves,  than  my  own  wonl.  I 
am  nice,  even  to  superstition,  in 
keeping  my  promises,  and  there- 
fore upon  all  occasions  have  a 
care  to  make  them  uncertain  and 
To  those  of  no  great  moment  I 
add  the  jealousy  of  my  own  rule,  to  make  them 
weight;  it  racks  and  oppresses  me  with  its 
own  interest  Even  in  actions  that  are  wholly 
my  own,  and  free,  if  I  once  say  it,  I  conceive 
that  I  have  bound  mvself,  and  that  delivering 
it  to  the  knowledge  or  another  I  have  positively 
enjoined  it  my  own  performance;  methinks  I 
promise  it  if  I  but  say  it,  and,  therefore,  I  am  not 
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apt  to  say  much  in  that  way.  The  sentence 
that  I  pass  upon  myself  is  more  severe  than 
that  of  a  judge  who  only  considers  the  com- 
mon obligation ;  but  my  conscience  looks  upon 
it  with  a  more  severe  and  penetrating  eye.  I 
lag  in  those  duties  to  which  I  shouki  be  com- 
pelled if  I  did  not  go:  Hoc  ipsum  ita  jushim 
e$t,  quod  rectefiU  9%  est  voluntarium,*  ^  Even 
that  which  is  well  done  is  only  just,  when  'tis 
voluntary."  If  the  action  has  .not  some  splen- 
dour of  liberty,  it  has  neither  grace  nor  honour: 

Qood  me  juf  cogit,  tIx  TolunUte  impetrent ;  > 

**  That  which  tlie  laws  have  power  to  constraiD, 
They  flrom  iny  will  would  hardly  e'er  obtain:** 

where  necessity  draws  me,  I  love  to  let  my 
will  take  its  own  course:  Q^ia  qmdquid  tm- 
jperio  cogiiur^  exigenti  magit  quam  prastanti 
acceptum  referiur.*  "For  whatever  is  com- 
pelled by  power  is  more  imputed  to  him  that 
exacts  than  to  bim  that  performa*'  I  know 
some  who  follow  this  notion  even  to  injustice, 
who  will  sooner  ^ve  than  restore,  sooner  lend 
than  pay,  and  will  do  them  the  least  good  to 
whom  they  are  most  obliged.  I  do  not  go  such 
lengths. 

1  so  much  love  to  disenjfsge  and  disobligate 
myself,  that  I  have  sometimes  looked  upon  in- 
gratitude, aflfronts,  and  indignities,  which  I  have 
received  from  those  to  whom,  either  by  nature 
or  accklent,  I  was  bound  in  some  duty  of  friend- 
shipk  as  an  advantage,  taking  this  occasion  of 
their  ill  usage,  for  an  acquittance  and  discharge 
of  so  much  of  my  debt  And  though  I  still  con- 
tinue to  pay  them  all  the  outward  offices  of 
public  reason,  I,  notwithstanding,  find  a  great 
saving  in  doing  that  upon  the  account  of  justice 
which  I  did  upon  the  score  of  affection,  and  in 
a  little  easing  myself  of  the  former  solicitude 
and  attention  of  my  inward  will :  E$t  pfitdeniiM 
mstinere,  ut  currum,  ne  impeium  henetoUntimf 
^  'Tis  the  part  of  a  wise  man  to  keep  a  curb,  as 
upon  a  swift  chariot,  upon  the  precipitation  of 
his  benevolence,"  which  is  in  me  too  urging 
and  pressing  whero  I  take,  at  least  for  a  man 
who  loves  not  to  be  strained  at  all;  and  this 
husbanding  my  friendship  serves  me  for  a  sort 
of  consolation  in  the  imperfections  of  those  in 
whom  I  am  concerned.  I  am  sorry  they  are 
not  so  much  what  I  could  wish  they  were ;  but 
so  it  is,  that  J  save  something  in  my  application 
and  engagement  towards  them.  I  admit  of  a 
man's  hsmg  leas  fond  of  his  child,  for  having  a 
scald-head,  or  beinff  crooked,  and  not  only  when 
he  is  ill-conditioned,  but  also  when  he  is  unfor- 
tunate and  ill-formed,  (for  God  himself  has 
abated  that  from  his  value  and  natural  estima- 
tion), provided  he  carry  himself  in  this  coldness 
of  affection  with  moderation  and  exact  iustice. 
Proximity  lessens  not  defects  with  me,  but  ra^ 
ther  makes  them  greater. 


1  Ptutarch.  in  vUA, 
>  Cicero.  tf«Qfk.i.  9. 

*  Tereoee,  ^^A.  iii.  5.  44.    The  text  has,  QyLoi  vm  nu 
Mfii,  vix  volumUU  hapUrtL 

40* 


«  Val.  Max.  U.  S.  S. 
•  Cicero,  4i  JtmieU.  c.  7. 
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After  all,  accopding  to  what  I  undentand  of 
ibe  science  of  benefit  and  gratitade,  which  is  a 
mibtle  science  and  of  great  use,  I  know  no  per- 
800  mora  free  and  less  indebted  than  I  am  at 
this  hour.  What  I  do  owe  is  simply  to  common 
aJDd  natural  obligations:  as  to  any  thing  else, 
no  maa  is  more  absolutely  clear ; 

Nee  MiBt  mihi  noU  potentum  ■ 
Monera-t 

*'Tlie  gifts  of  grMt  men  are  to  me  unknown.** 

Princes  give  me  a  great  deal,  if  they  take  no- 
thing  from  me;  and  do  me  good  enough,  if  | 
they  do  me  no  harm :  thafs  all  I  ask.  Oh, , 
how  I  am  obliged  to  Almighty  God  that  it  has 
pleased  him  I  should  receive  all  I  have  imme- 
diately from  his  bounty,  and  that  he  has  reserved 
all  my  obligation  particularly  to  himself!  How 
ooBsCantly  do  I  beg  of  his  holy  compassion  that 
I  may  never  owe  any  essential  thanks  to  any 
one!  O  happy  liberty  wherein  I  have  thus  far 
lived !  May  it  continue  with  me  to  the  last ! ' 
1  endeavour  to  have  no  need  of  any  one :  In  | 
me  omnts  tpea  e»i  mihi  ,-*  **A11  my  hope  is  in : 
myself;^*  'tis  what  every  one  may  do  in  him- 
self, but  more  easily  they  whom  God  has  placed 
in  a  condition  exempted  from  natural  aud  urgent 
necessities.  It  is  a  wretched  and  dangerous 
thing  to  depend  upon  others.  Ourselves,  which 
is  the  most  just  and  safest  refuge,  are  not  suffi- 
ciently assured.  I  have  nothing  mine  but  myself; 
and  yet  the  possession  is  in  part  defective  and 
borrowed.  I  fortify  myself  both  in  connffe, 
which  is  the  strongest  assistant,  and  also  in  for- 
tune, therein  to  have  wherewith  to  satisfy  my- 
self, though  every  thing  else  should  forsake  me. 
Eleus  Hippias*  did  not  merely  furnish  himself 
with  knowledge,  that  he  might  at  need  cheer- 
fully retire  from  all  other  company  to  enioy  the 
Muses  f  not  merely  with  the  knowledge  of 
philosophv,  to  teach  his  soul  to  be  contented 
with  itself,  and  bravelv  to  dispense  with  ouU 
ward  conveniences,  when  fate  would  liave  it 
so;  he  was  moreover  so  careful  as  to  learn 
cookery,  to  shave  himself,  to  make  his  own 
clothes,  bis  own  shoes,  and  drawers,  to  provide 
for  all  his  necessities  in  himself;  and  to  make 
himself  independent  of  the  assistance  of  others. 
One  more  freely  and  cheerfully  enjoys  borrowed 
conveniences,  when  it  is  not  an  enjoyment  forced 
and  constrained  by  need ;  and  when  one  has  in 
his  own  will  and  fortune  wherewithal  to  live 
without  thena.  I  know  myself  very  well,  but 
'tis  hard  to  imagine  any  so  pure  liberality  of 
another  towards  me,  any  so  free  and  frank 
hospitality,  that  would  not  appear  to  me  a  dis- 
grace, tyrannical,  and  tainted  with  reproach,  if 
necessity  had  reduced  me  to  it  As  giving  is 
an  ambitious  and  authoritative  quality,  so  is 
accepting  a  quality  of  suboiission ;  witness  the 


injurious  and  quarrelsome  refosal  that  B^jaset 
made  of  the  presents  that  Temir^  sent  him ;  and 
those  that  were  offered  in  the  behalf  of  the 
Emperor  Solyman  to  the  Emperor  of  Calicut, 
were  so  much  disdained  by  him,  that  he  not 
only  rudely  reiected  them,  saying  that  neither 
he  nor  any  of  his  predecessora  bad  ever  been 
wont  to  take,  and  that  it  was  their  office  to 
give;  but  moreover  caused  the  ambasBadors 
sent  for  tliat  purpose  to  be  put  into  a  dungeon. 
When  Thetis,  sa>s  Aristotle,'  flaUers  Jupiter, 
when  the  Lacedcqiionians  flatter  the  Athenians, 
they  do  not  put  them  in  mind  of  the  good  diey 
have  done  them,  which  is  always  odkms,  bat  of 
the  benefits  they  have  received  from  them. 
Such  as  I  see  so  frequently  employ  every  one 
in  tlieir  afikin,  and  thrust  themselves  into  so 
much  obligation,  would  never  do  it,  did  they 
but  relish  the  sweetness  of  a  pure  liberty  as  f 
do,  and  did  they  but  weigh,  as  wise  men  enoukl, 
the  burden  of  obligation ;  *tis  sometimes,  perhaps^ 
fully  returned,  but  'tis  never  dissolved.  'Tie  a 
miserable  slavery  to  a  man  that  loves  to  be  at 
full  liberty  in  every  way.  My  acquaintance, 
both  those  above  and  those  below  me,  can  say 
whether  tliey  have  ever  known  a  aum  leas  im- 
portuning, soliciting,  entreating,  and  pressing 
upon  others  than  I.  And  if  I  am  a  degree  be- 
yond all  modern  example  in  this  respect,  'tis  no 
great  wonder,  so  many  parts  of  my  manners 
contributing  to  it;  a  little  natural  pride,  an  im- 
patience of  being  refused,  the  contraction  of  my 
desires  and  designs,  inaptitude  for  busmess,  and 
my  most  belov^  qualities,  idleness  and  free- 
dom :  by  all  these  together,  I  have  conceived  a 
mortal  hatred  of  being  obliged  to  any  other 
than  myself  I  readily  lay  out  all  I  can  rap 
and  wring  of  my  own,  rather  than  employ  the 
bounty  of  another,  in  any  important  or  light 
occasion  -or  necessity  whatsoever.  My  fi-iends 
strangely  annoy  me  when  they  ask  me  to  wak 
a  third  person  any  thing;  and  I  think  it  costs 
me  little  less  to  disengage  htm  who  is  indebted 
to  me,  by  making  use  of  him,  than  to  engaire 
myself  to  one  that  owes  me  nothing.  Phis 
condition  bein|7  removed,  and  this  other,  that 
they  require  of  me  nothing  of  any  great  trouble 
or  care  (for  I  have  declared  open  war  against 
all  trouble),  I  am  easily  entreated,  and  ready 
to  do  every  one  the  best  service  I  can.'  But  I 
have  still  more  avoided  receiving,  than  sought 
occasion  of  giving;  and  this,  moreover,  accord- 
ing  to  Aristotle,^  is  much  more  easy.  My 
fortune  has  allowed  me  but  little  to  do  others 
^pnod  withal ;  and  the  little  it  can  affiird  is  put 
into  a  pretty  close  hand.  Had  I  been  born  a 
great  person,  I  should  have  been  ambitious  to 
have  made  myself  beloved,  not  fearel  or  ad 
mired :  shall  I  more  impudently  express  it  ? 
should  as  much  have  endeavoured  to  please  as 


*  Terence,  ^dtlpL  iil.  5,  9.    The  text  liaf,  Ai  ts  »pet  Mi- 
ni*. Hegio.  mobU  riu  ut 

•  Or  rather,  BifpUt  tf  EUt. 
ill.  32. 

«  Timur,  or  TawurUmi. 


>f    •fOiM,  lv.3.    8m  ftJ«>,  Homw,  JZm^  i.  501 

•  The  edition  of  1A88  add*  here :  "  I  have  ever  wiUingly 
I  •onirht  every  occasion  to  do  a  kindneM,  and  to  attach 
See  Cicero,  de  OraUr$t  \  othen  to  me;  and  ni<*Uiiiika  one  cannot  make  a  better  um 
of  the  meaiM  one  has :  but  I  have  tUIi."  4cc 
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to  do  good.  Cyrus  very  wisely*  ^d  by  the 
mouth  of  a  great  captain  and  still  greater  philo- 
eopher,'  orefers  his  goodness  and  well-doing 
much  before  his  valour  and  warlike  conquests ; 
and  the  elder  Scipio,  wherever  he  would  raise 
himself  in  people^s  esteem,  sets  a  higher  value 
upon  his  affiibility  and  humanity  than  on  his 
prowess  and  victories,  and  has  always  this 
glorious  saying  in  his  mouth :  **  That  he  had 
given  his  enemies  as  much  occasion  to  love  him 
as  his  friends."  I  would  say,  then,  that  if  a 
man  must  needs  owe  something,  it  ought  to  be 
by  a  more  legitimate  title  than  that  whereof  I 
am  speaking,  to  which  the  necessity  of  this  mi- 
serable war  compels  me ;  and  not  in  so  great  a 
debt  as  that  of  my  entire  preservation;  this 
overwhelms  me. 

I  have  a  thousand  times  gone  to  bed  in  my 
own  house,  with  an  apprehension  that  I  should 
be  betrayed  and  murdered  that  very  night; 
compounding  with  fortune  that  it  might  be 
without  terror,  and  with  quick  dispatch;  and 
aAer  my  paternoster  have  cried  out, 

lupiui  hBc  tam  culta  noTalia  miles  babebit?  > 
"  Shall  Impiocw  aoldiera  have  tbeie  new-ploagb'd  lands  ?** 

Bat  what  remedy  ?  'tis  the  place  of  my  birth, 
and  of  most  of  my  ancestors ;  here  they  have 
fixed  their  affection  and  their  name.  We  inure 
ourselves  to  whatever  we  are  accustomed  to ; 
and,  in  so  miserable  a  condition  as  ours  is,  cus- 
tom is  a  great  bounty  of  nature,  which  benumbs 
our  senses  to  the  sunerance  of  many  evils.  A 
civil  war  has  this  in  it  worse  than  other  wars, 
to  make  each  of  us  stand  sentinel  in  his  own 
house: 

ftaain  miwrum,  porta  vitam  maroque  tueri, 
Viique  muo  tutum  viribus  ease  domut  I  • 

**To  one*t  own  walls  and  fates  'tis  wretched,  sara» 
To  trust  one's  life,  yet  scarce  to  bo  secure.** 

Tis  a  grievons  extremity  for  a  man  to  be  jostled 
in  what  should  be  the  quiet  of  his  own  house. 
The  country  where  I  live  is  always  the  first  in 
arms,  and  the  last  that  lays  them  down,  and 
where  there  never  is  absolute  peace : 

Tub  quoqiie  cum  pax  est,  trepidant  formidine  belli.  * 

Ouoties  pacem  Ibrtuna  laoeasit, 
line  itflr  (>st  belljs  •  •  •  Melius,  Fortune,  de 
( h-h.'  sub  Eoo  sedem,  gelidaque  sub  Arcto, 
Erraiitesque  domes.* 


**  £*en  when  at  peace,  we're  e¥er  fearing  war.** 

"  Klsewhefe.  when  all 
The  world*s  at  peace,  we  are  the  spoil  of  war. 
The  first  that  are  invaded ;  happier  far 
Might  we  have  lived  in  farthest  north  or  east. 
Or  wandering  tents  of  Scythia.** 

I  sometimes  extract  the  means  to  fortify  myself 
against  these  considerations,  from  carelessness 
and  indolence,  which  also  in  some  sort  bring  us 
on  to  resolution.  It  frequently  happens  to  me 
to  imagine  and  expect  mortal  dangers  with  a 
kind  of  pleasure:  I  stupidly  plnnge  myself 
headlong  into  death,*  without  considering  or 
taking  a  view  of  it,  as  into  a  silent  and  obsctu'e 
abyss,  which  swallows  me  up  at  one  leap,  and 
involves  me  in  an  instant  in  a  profound  sleep, 
without  any  sense  of  pain.  And  in  these  short 
and  violent  deaths,  the  consequence  that  I  fore* 
see  administers  more  consolation  to  me  than  the 
:  efiect  of  fear.  They  say  that  as  life  is  not  the 
I  better  for  beiofif  long,  so  death  is  better  for  not 
being  long..  I  do  not  so  much  evade  beine 
dead,  as  I  enter  into  confidence  with  dying.  1 
envelope  and  shelter  myself  in  the  storm,  that 
is  to  blind  and  carry  me  away  with  fury,  by  a 
sudden  and  insensible  attack.  Moreover,  what 
if  it  should  fall  out  that,  as  some  gardeners  say, 
as  roses  and  violets  spring  more  odoriferous 
'  near  garlic  and  onions,  by  reason  that  the  last 
I  suck  and  imbibe  all  the  ill  odour  of  the  earth ; 
'  thaC  these  depraved  natures  should  also  attract 
•  all  the  malignity  of  my  air  and  climate,  and 
render  me  so  much  the  better  and  purer  by  their 
I  vicinity,  that  1  should  not  lose  all !  That  cannot 
I  be;  but  there  may  be  something  in  this,  that 
goodness  is  more  beautiful  and  attractive  when 
it  is  rare;  and  that  contrariety  and  diversity 
fortifies  and  shuts  up  well-doing  within  itself^ 
and  enflames  it  by  the  jealousy  of  opposition 
and  glory.  The  robbers,  of  their  special  favour 
have  no  particular  aim  at  me ;  no  more  have  I 
to  them:  I  should  liave  ray  hands  too  full. 
Like  c6nsciences  are  lod^d  under  several  sorts 
of  robes,  like  cruelty,  disloyalty,  and  rapine; 
and  much  the  worse  and  baser,  as  more  secure 
and  concealed  under  the  colour  of  the  laws. 
I  less  hate  an  open  and  professed  injury  than- 
one  that  is  clandestine  and  treacherous;  an 
enemy  in  arms  than  an  enemy  in  a  ^wn.  Our 
fever  has  seized  upon  a  body  that  is  not  much 
the  worse  for  it :  there  was  fire  before,  and  now 
'tis  broke  out  into  a  flame.  The  noise  is  greater* 
the  evil  much  the  same.  I  generally  answer 
such  as  ask  mo  the  reason  of  my  travels :  ^  Thai 


1  Xenopbon,  Cfnamd.  vlii.  4,  i. 

«  Virg.  Beiog.  i.  71. 

•  Ovid,  TriMt  iv.  1,  W. 

4  Id.  ifr.  iii.  10, 07. 

s  Ucan.  i.  S55  and  &'».  251.  Sec 

'  The  authom  of  the  Port  Royal  Lorie,  part  Iii.  c  90,  sect. 
%.  in  quoting  this  passage,  are  very  indignant  with  Mon- 
taigne for  his  resignation  amidst  the  dangers  that  surround* 
ed  biin;  but  to  comprehend  the  author's  true  meaning  here, 
tbe  words  roust  be  considered  with  regard  to  their  neees- 
lary  connection  with  what  goes  befhre.  Montaigne  repre- 
sents himself  as  surrounded  in  his  house  by  gangs  of  ban- 
ditU,  of  Bvery  side,  licensed  by  war  to  commit  all  manner 
of  crimes  with  Impunity.  In  such  a  situation,  where  he  is 
always  la  danger  of  having  his  throat  cut,  and  in  a  mortal 


dread  of  seeing  himself  every  momentat  the  mercy  nf  three 
villains,  he  one  while  ftincius  himself  actually  in  thuir 
hands,  and  fbeling  a  kind  of  pleasure  to  be  at  last  delivered 
thereby  on  a  sudden  flrora  the  rontinnal  anguish  which  ren- 
dered his  life  insupportable.  Full  of  these  ideas,  he  stupidly 
plunges  himself  headlong,  as  he  lays.  into  death,  without 
taking  a  view  of  it,  as  into  a  dark  and  deep  vortex,  which 
swallows  him  up.  ice  Which  is  as  much  as  to  say,  that 
by  taking  his  resolution  he  expects,  when  he  least  thinks 
of  it.  to  be  in  that  state  of  surprise  and  horror  ftom  the 
barbarity  of  those  villains,  who  shall  come  to  knoek  him 
on  the  head,  or  cut  bis  throat,  before  he  has  time  to  look 
about  him.  The  images  which  Montaigne  here  makes  use 
of  are  lively  but  Innocent,  and  very  natural,  and  such  aa 
uo  lUr  critic  need  And  fhult  wlUu^^^  GOOglC 
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I  know  verf  well  what  I  fly  from,  but  not  what 
I  seek."  tf  thev  tell  me  I  may  be  as  ill  amon^ 
strangere,  and  tliat  their  manners  are  no  better 
Uian  oars,  I  first  reply  that  that  is  hard  to  be 

believed. 

Tarn  multe  foeleram  fliciesi  i 

«*  Crime  in  w  many  sliapM  abounda  !** 

ttoondly,  that  it  is  alwa^^s  gain  to  change  an 
ill  condition  for  one  that  is  uncertain ;  and  that 
the  ills  of  others  ought  not  to  concern  us  so 
much  as  our  own. 
I  will  not  here  omit  that  I  never  mutiny  so 

much  against  France,  that  I  am 
dMLmoTparia.  °<)^  per&ctly  friends  with  Paris; 

that  citv  has  ever  had  my  heart 
from  my  infancy ;  and  it  has  fallen  out,  as  of 
excellent  thin^  that  the  more  beautiful  cities 
I  have  seen  since,  the  more  the  beauty  of  this 
does  still  win  upon  my  afiection :  I  love  it  by 
itself,  and  more  in  its  own  native  being,  than 
in  all  the  pomp  of  foreign  embellishments:  I 
k>ve  it  tenderly,  even  to  its  warts  and  blemishes: 
I  am  not  a  Frenchman  but  by  this  ^reat  city, 
great  in  people,  great  in  the  felicity  of  her 
situation,  but,  above  all,  great  tmd  incomparable 
in  variety  and  diversity  of  commodities:  the 
glory  of  France,  and  one  of  the  most  noble 
ornaments  of  the  world.  May  God  keep  her 
free  from  our  divisions,  entire  and  united !  I 
hold  her  to  be  suflSciently  defended  from  all 
other  violence :  I  give  her  caution,  that  of  all 
sorts  of  parties  that  will  be  the  woi%t  that  shall 
set  her  in  disorder;  and  I  have  no  fears  for  her  but 
from  herself;  and  certainly  I  have  as  much  fear 
for  her  as  for  any  other  part  of  this  state. 
Whilst  she  shall  continue,  I  shall  never  want  a 
retreat  where  I  may  live,  sufficient  to  make  me 
amends  for  parting  with  any  other  retreat  what- 
ever. 

Not  because  Socrates  said  so,  but  because  it 
is  in  truth  my  own  humour,  and  perhaps  not 

without  some  excess,  I  look  upon 
*'**"^'e<f  *^^  '"^^  **  ""^  compatriots;  and 
Mt^loni^aa  hifl  embrace  a  Polander  as  heartily 
eouAtrymen.       as  a  Frenchman,  preferring  the 

universal  and  common  tie  to  the 
national  tie.  I  am  not  much  taken  with  the 
sweetness  of  a  native  air:  acquaintance  wholly 
new,  and  wholly  my  own,  appear  to  me  full  as 
good  as  common  and  accidental  ones  with  our 
neighbours :  friendships  that  are  purely  of  our 
own  acquiring,  ordinarily  carry  it  above  those 
to  which  the  communication  of  the  clime,  or  of 
blood,  oblige  us.  Nature  has  placed  us  in  the 
world  free  and  unbound ;  we  imprison  ourselves 
in  certain  narrow  limits,  like  the  kinos  of 
Persia,  who  obliged  themselves  to  drink  no 
other  water  but  that  of  the  river  Choaspes,' 
foolishly  quitting  claim  to  their  right  of  usage 
of  all  other  streams,  and  as  to  what  concerned 
themselves,  dried  up  all  the  other  rivers  of  the 


1  Virpil.  Oeorff.  i.  506. 

*  Flutarcb,  On  BxiU.    iEIian,  BUt.  Vvr.  ztl.  40.    Pliny, 
>ui.  3.  t  j^mU-  Ti.  U4, 


world.  What  Socrates  says  towards  his  end, 
that  he  looked  upon  a  sentence  of  banishment 
as  worse  than  a  sentence  of  death,  I  shall,  I 
think,  never  be  either  so  broken,  or  so  strictly 
habituated  to  my  own  country,  to  be  of  that 
opinion:  these  celestial  lives  have  images 
enough,  that  I  embrace  more  by  esteem  than  ! 
affection ;  and  they  have  some  also  so  elevated 
and  extraordinary,  that  I  cannot  embrace  them 
even  by  esteem,  forasmuch  as  I  cannot  conceive 
them :  this  humour  was  verv  tender  in  a  man 
that  thought  the  whole  world  was  his  city ;  it 
is  true  that  he  disdained  travel,  and  had  hardly 
ever  set  his  foot  out  of  the  Attic  territoriesi 
That  he  complained  of  the  money  his  friends 
ofiered  to  save  his  life,  and  that  he  refused 
to  come  out  of  prison  by  the  mediation 
of  others,  not  to  disobey  the  laws,  in  a  time 
when  they  were  otherwise  so  corrupt:  these 
examples  are  of  the  first  kind  for  me ;  of  the 
second  there  are  others  that  I  could  find  in 
the  same  person :  many  of  these  rare  examples 
surpass  the  force  of  my  actkni;  but  some  of 
them,  moreover,  surpass  the  force  of  my  judg- 
ment 

Besides   these   reasons,   travel   is,  in    my 
opinion,  a  very  improving  thing:  the  soul  is     i 
there  continually  employed  in  observing  new 
and  unknown  things;  aind  I  do  not  know,  as  I     ' 
have  often  said,  a  better  school  wherein  to     i 
model  life,  than  by  constantly  setting  before  it     ' 
the  diversity  of  so  many  other  lives,  fancies,  and     i 
customs,  and  to  make  it  relish  so  perpetual  a     j 
variety  of  the  forms  of  human  nature.     The 
body  is  therein  neither  idle  nor^ overwrought; 
and  that  moderate  agitation  puts  it  in  breath.    I 
can  keep  on  horseback,  tormented  with  the  stone 
as  I  am,  without  alighting  or  being  weary,  eight 
or  ten  hours  together, 

Virea  ultra  aortemqae  aenecte :  • 
**  Beyond  Uw  atrength  and  common  lot  of  afe  :**    < 

no  season  is  distasteful  to  me,  but  the  parching 
heat  of  a  scorching  sun;  for  the  umbrellas 
made  use  of  in  Italy,  ever  since  the  time  of  the 
ancient  Romans,  more  burden  a  man's  arm  than 
they  relieve  his  head.  I  would  fain  know  what 
plan  the  Persians  had  so  long  ago,  and  in 
the  infancy  of  luxury,  for  creating  f^h  air, 
and  having  shade  where  they  would,  as  Xeno* 
phon  reports  they  did.  I  love  rain  and  dirt, 
like  a  duck.  Change  of  air  and  climate  never 
aflects  me;  every  skv  is  alike:  I  am  only 
troubled  with  inward  alterations,  which  I  breed 
within  myself,  and  those  are  not  so  frequent  in 
travel.  I  am  hard  to  be  got  out;  but  being 
once  upon  the  road,  I  hold  out  as  well  as  the 
best :  I  take  as  much  pains  in  little  as  in  great 
undertakings,  and  to  equip  myself  for  a  short 
trip,  if  but  to  visit  a  neighbour,  as  for  a  regular 
journey.  I  ^ave  learned  to  travel 
after  the  Spanish  fashion,  and  lo  JJ*  ^^.5^. 
make  but  one  stage  of  my  day's  ung. 

f'  urney;  and  in  excessive  heats, 
always  travel  by  night,  from  soo-eet  lo  son- 
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rise.  The  other  method  of  baiting  b^  the  way, 
in  haete  and  harry  gobbling  up  a  dinner,  iB,  es- 
pecially in  short  days,  very  inconvenient  My 
hoFses  are  all  the  belter  for  it:  never  any  horse 
failed  me  that  was  able  to  hold  out  the  first 
day^s  journey:  I  water  them  at  every  brook  I 
meet,  and  have  only  a  care  they  have  so  much 
way  to  go  before  I  come  to  my  inn,  as  will  warm 
the  water  in  their  bellies.  My  unwillin^ess 
to  rise  'in  a  morning  gives  my  servants  leisure 
to  dine  at  their  ease  before  tJiey  set  out:  for  my 
own  port,  I  never  eat  too  late;  my  appetite 
comes  to  me  while  eating,  and  not  otherwise ; 
I  am  never  hungry  but  at  table. 

Some  of  my  niends  blame  me  for  continuing 
this  travelling  humour,  being  married  and  old : 
but  tliey  are  out  there;  for  it  is  tiie  best  time  to 
leave  a  roan*s  house,  when  he  has  put  it  into  a 
way  of  going  on  without  him,  and  settled  such 
an  economy  as  corresponds  to  its  former  govern- 
ment; 'tis  much  greater  imprudence  to  lunndon 
it  to  a  less  faithful  housekeeper,  and  who  will 
be  less  solicitous  to  provide  for  the  family,  and 
look  after  your  affiiirs. 
The  nunt  useful  and  honourable  knowledge 

and  employment  for  the  mother 
f^  "d*  haT*  ®^  *  femily,  is  the  science  of  good 
most'hoDour-  housewifery.  I  see  some  that  are 
able  aecom-  covetous,  but  very  few  that  are 
JSlSSfofl^*  economical;  'tis  the  supreme 
family.  quality  of  a  woman,  and  what  a 

man  ought  to  seek  after  before 
any  other,  as  the  only  dowry  that  must  ruin  or 
preserve  our  houses.  Let  men  say  what  they 
will,  according  to  the  experience  I  have  learned, 
I  require  in  married  women  the  economical  vir- 
tue above  all  others:  I  put  my  wife  to't  as  a 
concern  of  her  own,  leavmg  her  by  mv  absence 
the  whole  government  of  my  aflSiirs.  i  see,  and 
am  vexed  to  see  it,  in  several  families  I^know, 
monsieur,  about  midday,  come  home  all  dirt  and 
disorder,  from  trottinff  about  on  his  afikirs; 
when  madame  is  still  pouncing  and  tricking 
herself  up  in  her  closet:  this  is  for  queens  to 
do,  and  that's  a  question  too:  'tis  ridiculous  and 
unjust  that  the  laziness  of  our  wives  should  be 
maintained  with  our  sweat  and  labour.  No 
man,  as  much  as  in  me  lies,  shall  have  a  more 
free  and  liberal,  a  more  quiet  and  fVee  fruition 
of  his  estate  than  I.  If  the  husband  bring  matp 
ter,  nature  herself  will  that  the  wife  find  the 
form. 
As  to  the  duties  of  conjugal  friendship,  that 

some  think  to  be  weakened  by 
ftimShi"'*'  absence,  I  am  quite  of  another 
growa  wBrai  bf  opinion.  It  i?,  on  the  contrary, 
tbsenea  an  intelligence  that  easiljr  cools 

by  too  continual  and  assiduous 
exercise.  Every  other  woman  appears  graceful, 
and  we  all  find  bj  experience  that  being  con- 
tinually together  is  not  so  pleasant  as  to  part 


1  The  eiampla  of  the  finger  atretched  oat  is  in  Plutarch. 
Oh  th«  Gmbwmi  Oonetption*  ^th§  atmc$ ;  but  as  to  the  eco. 
notnleal  arrangement  ibr  feediog  two  peraona  on  one  maa'a 
nwal,  it  ia  appareaUy  a  flmey  of  Mootaicne'a  own. 


for  a  time  and  meet  win.  These  interruptioos 
give  me  renewed  aroction  for  my  fitmily,  and 
render  my  own  house  more  agreeable  to  me : 
change  warms  my  appetite,  now  to  the  one  and 
now  to  the  other.  1  know  that  the  arms  of 
friendship  are  long  enough  to  reach  from  one 
end  of  the  world  to  the  other,  and  especially 
this,  where  there  is  a  continual  communication 
of  cteces,  that  rouse  the  obligation  and  remem- 
brance. The  Stoics  say,  indeed,  that  there  is 
so  great  connexion  and  relation  amongst  wise 
men,  that  he  who  dines  in  France  nourishes  his 
companion  in  Ejfypt;  and  that  whoever  does 
but  hold  out  his  finger,  in  what  part  of  the  world 
soever,  all  the  wise  men  upon  the  habitable 
earth  feel  themselves  assisted  by  iV  Fruitioil 
and  possession  principally  appertain  to  the  imik 
gination :  it  more  fervently  and  constantly  em- 
braces what  it  is  in  quest  of,  than  what  we  hold 
in  our  arms.  Let  a  man  but  consider,  and  cast 
up  his  daily  thoughts,  and  he  will  find  that  he 
is  most  absent  from  his  friend  when  in  his  com- 
pany :  his  presence  relaxes  your  attention,  and 
gives  your  thoughts  liberty  to  absent  themselves, 
at  every  turn  and  upon  every  occasion.  When 
I  am  at  Rome,  I  keep  and  govern  my  house, 
and  the  conveniences  I  there  left;  I  see  my 
walls  rise,  my  trees  shoot,  and  my  revenue  in- 
crease or  decrease,  very  near  as  well  as  when 
I  am  at  home : 

Ante  oculoa  errat  domuat  errat  Ibrma  locoram.* 

"Still  Ibndly  I  behold,  with  fhney*a  eye. 
My  hotaae  and  placea  that  around  it  Ue.'* 

If  we  enjoy  nothing  but  what  we  touch,  we  may 
say  fiirewell  to  the  money  in  our  closets,  and  to 
our  sons,  when  they  are  gone  a  hunting.  We 
will  have  them  nearer  to  us.  Are  tbey  in  the 
jfardeni  Is  that  far  offi  Is  it  half  a  day's 
journey?  Is  it  ten  leagues?  Is  that  fiir  or 
near?  If  near,  what  is  eleven,  twelve,  or  thir* 
teen  ?  and  so  by  degrees.  In  earnest,  if  there 
be  a  woman  who  can  tell  her  husband  what  step 
ends  the  near,  and  what  step  begins  the  remote, 
I  would  advise  her  to  stop  him  between  them ; 

Exelndat  Jurfia  flnia .... 
CJtor  permiaao ;  eaudaque  piloa  ut  equina 
P^ulatim  Tello,  et  demo  unum,  demo  etiam  unom, 
Dum  cadat  eluaua  ratione  ruentia  acenri ;  • 

**  I  take  the  grant,  and  by  depreea  prevail 
(For  hair  by  hair  I  pull  ihe  horae^a  tail). 
And  while  I  take  tbmn  year  by  year  away, 
Their  aubtle  heapa  of  arf  umenta  decay  ;** 

and  let  them  boldly  call  philosophy  to  thebr 
assistance ;  in  whose  teeth  it  may  be  cast  that 
seeing^  it  neither  discerns  the  one  nor  the  other 
end  of  the  junction  between  the  too  much  and 
the  too  little,  the  long  and  the  short,  the  light 
and  the  heavy,  the  near  and  remote;  that 
seeing  it  discovers  neither  the  beginning  nor 
the  end,  it  must  needs  judge  very  imcertainly  of 


•  Ovid,  7Vut.lii.4  7. 

»  Boraoe,  tfUU  i J.  L  38,  and  4& 
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the  middle:  Return  natUFa  nuliam  nobit  dedit 
cognitionem  finium}  '*  Nature  has  given  us 
no  knowledge  of  tlie  limits  of  things.*"  Are 
they  not  still  wives  and  friends  to  the  dead, 
who  are  not  at  the  end  of  this,  but  in  the  other 
world  ?  We  embrace  not  only  the  absent,  but 
those  who  have  been,  and  those  who  are  not 
yet  We  do  not  promise  in  marriage  to  be 
continually  linked  together,  like  some  little 
animals  that  we  see,  or  like  those  of  Karenty 
that  are  bewitched,  tied  together  like  dogs:' 
and  a  wife  ought  not  to  be  so  greedily  ena- 
moured of  her  husband's  fore-parts  that  she 
cannot  endure  to  see  him  turn  his  back,  if 
occasion  be.  But  may  not  this  saying  of  that 
excellent  painter  of  woman's  humours,  be  here 
introduced,  to  show  the  reason  of  their  com- 
plaints? 

Uxor,  at  eeMOT,  aut  te  amnre  cogitat, 

Aut  tele  amari,  aut  potare,  aut  animo  obiequi ; 

£t  tibi  bene  eiwe  soli,  cum  sibi  ut  maJe ;  * 

**  Thy  wift,  if  thou  itay'it  loni;  abroad,  is  inov*d, 
Thinking  thou  either  Jov'st,  or  art  belov'd ; 
Drinking,  or  something  else,  thyself  to  please, 
And  that  thou'rt  well,  while  she  is  ill  at  ease ;" 

or  may  it  not  be,  that,  of  itself,  opposition  and 
contradiction  support  and  nourish  them;  and 
that  they  sufficiently  accommodate  themselves, 
provided  they  incommode  you  1 

In  true  friendship,  wherein  I  am  skilled,  I 
more  give  myself  to  my  friend  than  I  attract 
him  to  roe.  I  am  not  only  better  pleased  in 
doing  him  service,  than  if  he  conferred  a  benefit 
upon  me;  but,  moreover,  had  rather  he  should 
do  himself  good  than  me ;  and  he  most  obliges 
me  when  he  does  sa    And  if 

uie?tee"nm^of  *^"<^  ^  ^^^^^^  more  pleasant 
ft  friend  is.  or  convenient  for  him,  tis  also 
more  acceptable  to  me,  than  his 
presence ;  neither  is  it  properly  absence,  when 
we  can  write  to  one  another.  I  have  often 
made  good  use  of  our  separation  for  a  time; 
we  better  filled  and  further  extended  the  pos- 
session of  life  in  being  parted;  he^  lived,  re- 
joiced, and  saw  for  me,  and  I  for  him,  as  plainly 
as  if  he  had  himself  been  there;  one  part  of  us 
remained  idle  when  we  were  tc^ther;  we  be- 
came confounded :  the  distance  of  place  rendered 
the  coniunction  of  our  wills  more  rich.  This 
insatiable  desire  of  personal  presence  a  little 
implies  weakness  in  the  fruition  of  souls. 


tis 


Whether  old 
age  should  pre* 
▼ent  one's  tra* 
▼eUing. 


As  to  age,  which  is  alleged  against  me, 
quite  contrary ;  'tis  for  youth  to 
subject  itself  to  common  opinions, 
and  to  curb  itself  to  please  others; 
it  has  wherewithal  to  please  both 
the  people  and  itself;  we  have 
but  too  much  ado  to  please  ourselves  ak»e.  As 
natural  conveniences  fail,  let  us  supply  them 
with  those  that  are  artificial.  *Tis  injustice  to 
excuse  vouth  for  pursuing  its  pleasures,  and  to 
I  forbid  old  men  to  seek  them.  When  young,  I 
concealed  my  wanton  passions  with  prudence; 
now  I  am  old,  I  chase  away  melancholy  by  de> 
banch.'  And  thus  do  the  Platonic  laws*  fbibid 
travel  till  forty  or  fifty  years  old,  that  men's 
travels  might  be  more  useful  and  instructive  in 
so  mature  an  age.  I  should  sooner  subscribe  to 
the  second  article  of  the  laws,  which  forbids  it 
after  threescore. 

'*But  at  such  an  age,  vou  will  never  retura 
from  so  lon^  a  journey.  What  care  I  for 
thatl  I  neither  undertake  it  to  return  from 
nor  to  finish  it;  my  business  is  only  to  keep 
myself  in  motion  whilst  motion  pleases  me,  and 
only  journey  for  the  journey's  sake.  They 
who  bunt  aner  a  benefice  or  a  hare  run  not; 
they  only  run  that  run  at  base,  and  to  exe^ 
cise  their  running.  My  design  is  divisible 
throughout;  it  is  not  grounded  upon  any 
great  hopes;  every  day  is  complete  in  itself; 
and  the  journey  of  my  life  is  carried  on  after 
the  same  manner.  And  yet  I  have  aeen  places 
enough  a  great  way  off,  where  I  could  have 
wished  to  nave  been  stayed.  And  why  not,  if 
Chrysippus,  Cleanthes,  Diogenes,  Zeno,  Anti- 
pater,  so  many  sages  of  the  sourest  sect,  cheer- 
fully abandoned  their  country,''  without  occasion 
of  complaint,  and  only  for  the  enjoyment  of 
another  air?  In  truUi,  that  which  most  dis- 
pleases me  in  all  my  travels  is  that  I  cannot 
resolve  to  settle  my  abode  where  I  should  best 
like,  but  that  I  must  always  propose  to  myself 
to  return,  to  accommodate  myself  to  the  com- 
mon humour. 

If  I  feared  to  die  in  any  other  place  than  that 
of  my  birth ;  if  I  thought  1  should 
die  more  uneasily  remote  from  my  Montaigne  pn- 
own  family,  I  should  hardly  go  5jJJi|*?aS, 
out  of  France ;  I  should  not  wiui-  than  at'boine; 
out  fear  step  out  of  m^  parish ;  I  ^^4  why. 
feel  death  always  twitching  me 


1  Cicero,  Jlcad.  ii.  39. 

*  It  is  Baxo  Grammatieus  that  has  \b(t  us  the  story  of 
iheae  hag-ridden  oreatiires,  in  the  (burtiM^nth  book  of  his 
KstoTif  ^  Denmark :  wherp,  speaking  of  the  conversion  of 
the  people  of  Rugcn,  an  island  in  the  Baltic,  he  says  that 
the  inhabitants  of  Karantia,  or  Kerantia,  one  of  their 
towns,  after  having  renounced  their  worship  of  idols,  were 
nevertheless  still  afVaid  of  their  power,  remembering  how 
often  they  had  been  punished  ror  their  lewdness,  when 
both  sexes  were  tied  together  in  the  action,  after  ths  man- 
ner of  dogs,  and  even  Aster.  Sometimes,  when  they  were 
taken  in  the  feet,  they  were,  for  the  diversion  of  the  people, 
hoisted  upon  a  perch,  the  man  on  one  side  and  the  woman 
on  the  other,  without  being  able  to  separate.  If  this  flict 
was  true,  one  could  hardly  help  inferring  that  the  devil 
was  at  that  time  mudi  more  severe  or  more  mischievous 
than  be  is  now. 

•  Terence.  Jiitlpk,  1. 1.  7. 
4  Ln  BottU, 


A  "This  word  dtbauck,'"  observes  M.  Coata,  **mapt  be 
taken  in  a  moderate  sense,  and  as  such  ia  aniuble  to  Moo. 
taigne's  genius  and  character,  and  to  the  ubject  he  ben 
trcfcU  of:  that  is  to  sny,  to  his  passion  for  travel,  which  he 
is  pleased  to  term  a  debauch,  by  an  exeureion  which  it  very 
common  to  him.  Tliere  is  scarre  any  writer  who  has  mnce 
need  than  Montaigne  of  a  judicious  reader,  and  one.  espe- 
cially, that  is  Air  and  candid.  Bis  style,  which  abounds 
with  bold  expressions  and  figures,  is  very  likely  to  deceive 
a  cavilling  censor,  or  to  give  a  handle  to  those  iU-nalursd 
critics  who,  without  regard  to  truth.  boMly  censure  the 
most  innocent  expressions,  when  they  think  they  can  re- 
present tbem  to  other  persons  in  a  criminal  light.** 

«  Plaio,  LaiM,  xii. 

T  Chrysippus  was  of  Soles,  Cleanthes  of  Aaaoa.  Diofenes 
of  Babylon,  Zeno  of  Cittiim  in  the  isle  of  Cyprua,  Aiitipa- 
ter  of  Tarsus,  all  Stoic  philosophers,  who  paaaed  their  live* 
at  Athens,  as  Plutarch  has  observed  in  hia  TVsatwf  ff 
Baniskmeut. 
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by  the  throat  or  by  the  back.  But  I  am  of 
another  temper;  'tis  in  all  places  alike  tome. 
Yet,  might  I  have  my  choice,  I  think  I  should 
rather  choose  to  die  on  horse  back  than  in  a  bed, 
out  of  my  own  house,  and  far  from  my  own 
people.  There  is  more  of  heart-breaking  than 
consolation  in  taking  leave  of  one's  friends:  I 
am  willing  to  omit  that  civility ;  for  that,  of  all 
the  offices  of  friendship,  is  the  only  one  that  is 
unpleasant;  and  I  could  with  all  my  heart  dis- 
pense with  that  great  and  eternal  tiirewell.  If 
there  be  any  convenience  in  so  nmny  standers 
by,  it  brings  a  hundred  inconveninuces  along 
with  iL  I  have  seen  many  miserably  dying, 
surrounded  with  all  this  train;  'tis  a  crowd 
that  chokes  them.  'Tis  against  duty,  and  a 
testimony  of  little  kindness  and  little  care,  to 
permit  you  tu  die  in  repose:  one  torments  your 
eyes,  another  afflicts  your  ears,  another  your 
tongue ;  you  have  nd  sense  or  member  that  is 
not  teased  by  them.  Your  heart  is  wounded 
with  compassion  to  hear  the  mourning  of  your 
real  firiends ;  and,  perhaps,  with  spite,  to  hear 
the  counterfeit  condolings  of  those  who  only 
pretend  and  make  a  show  of  being  so.  Who- 
ever has  been  delicate  that  way  when  well,  is 
touch  more  so  in  his  illness ;  in  such  a  necessity 
a  tender  hand  is  required,  accommodated  to  his 
sentiments,  to  scratch  him  just  in  the  place 
where  he  itches,  or  not  to  meddle  with  him  at 
all.  If  we  stand  in  need  of  a  wise  woman'  to 
bring  us  into  the  world,  we  have  need  of  a  wber 
man  to^help  us  out  of  it  Such  a  one,  and  a 
friend  to  boot,  a  man  ought  to  purchase  at  any 
rate  for  such  an  occasion.  I  am  not  yet  arrived 
at  such  a  pitch  of  vigour  as  to  be  able  so  to 
fortify  myself  in  my  own  strength  that  nothing 
can  assist  or  offend  me;  I  have  not  brought 
myself  to  that ;  I  endeavour  to  evade  hidingly, 
and  to  escape  from  this  passaere,  not  from  tear, 
but  frdm  art  I  do  not  intend,  in  this  act  of 
dying,  to  muster  up  and  make  a  show  of  my 
constancy.  For  whom  should  I  do  it?  AH  the 
right  and  title  I  have  to  reputation  wjll  then 
cease.  I  content  myself  with  a  death  collected 
within  itself^  quiet,  solitary,  all  my  own,  suit- 
able to  my  retired  and  private  life ;  quite  con- 
trary to  the  Roman  superstition,  where  a  man 
was  looked  upon  as  unhappy  who  died  without 
speaking,  and  that  had  not  his  nearest  relations 
to  close  his  eyes.  I  have  enough  to  do  to  com- 
fort myself,  without  having  to  console  others; 
thoughts  enough  in  my  head,  not  to  need  that 
circumstances  should  possess  me  with  new ;  and 
matter  enough  to  occupy  myself  withal  with- 
out borrowing.  This  critical  minute  is  out  of 
the  part  of  society  ;  His  the  act  of  one  single 
person.  Let  us  live  and  be  merry  amongst  our 
friends;  let  us  go  die,  and  be  sullen  amongst 
strangers ;  a  man  inay  find  those  for  his  money 
will  shift  his  pillow  and  rub  his  feet,  and  will 
trouble  him  no  more  than  he  would  have  them ; 
who  will  present  him  with  aq  indifierent  coun- 

anidwilb. 


tenance  and  suflfer  him  to  govern  himself;  and 
to  complain  according  to  his  own  method. 

I  wean  myself  daily,  by  reason,  from  this 
childish  and  inhuman  humour  of  desiring  by 
our  sufierings  to  move  the  compassion  and 
mournings  of  our  friends:  we  set  forth  our 
discomforts  beyond  their  just  weight,  in  order 
to  extract  tears  from  them,  and  the  constancy 
which  we  commend  in  every  one  in  sopportinf 
his  own  adverse  fortune,  we  accuse  and  reproach 
in  our  friends,  when  the  case  is  our  own ;  we 
are  not  satisfied  that  they  should  be  sensible  of 
our  condition  only,  unless  they  be  moreover 
afflicted.  A  man  should  publish  and  commu- 
nicate his  joy,  but,  as  much  as  he  can,  conceal 
and  smother  his  grief.  He  that  makes  himself 
pitied  without  le^son,  is  a  man  not  to  be 
pitied  when  there  shall  be  real  cause:  to  be 
always  complaining  is  the  way  never  to  get 
sympathy;  b3r  making  himself  out  always  so 
miserable,  he  is  never  commiserated  by  any.  He 
that  makes  himself  dead  when  living,  is  subject 
to  be  held  as  though  alive  when  he  is  dymg. 
I  have  seen  some  take  it  ill,  when  they 
have  been  told  that  they  looked  well,  and 
that  their  pulse  was  temperate;  contain  their 
smiles,  because  they  betrayed  a  recovery,  and 
be  angry  at  their  health  because  it  did  not  call 
forth  pity:  and,  which  is  a  great  deal  more, 
they  were  not  women  either.  I  describe  my 
infirmities  at  most,  such  as  they 
are,  and  avoid  all  expression  of  ill  !?!SII!li",*.I!!S 
prognostic  and  made-up  exclama-  lick  itenons. 
tion&  If  not  mirth,  at  least  a  tem-  ^ 
perate  countenance  in  the  standers  by,  is  proper 
m  the  presence  of  a  wise  sick  man;  he  does 
not  quarrel  with  health,  for  seeing  himself  in 
a  contrary  condition ;  he  is  pleased  to  contem- 
plate it  ^  sound  and  entire  in  others,  and  at 
least  to  enjoy  it  for  company :  he  does  not,  fbr 
feeling  himself  melt  away,  abandon  all  thpughta 
of  life,  nor  avoid  to  discourse  of  ordinary  and 
indiflTerent  things.  I  would  study  sickness 
whilst  T  am  well;  when  it  has  seized  me,  it  will 
make  its  impression  real  enough,  without  the 
help  of  my  imagination.  We  prepare  ourselves 
beforehand  for  the  journeys  we  undertake  and 
resolve  upon ;  we  leave  the  appointment  of  the 
hour  when  to  take  horse  to  the  company,  and 
in  their  favour  defer  it, 

I  find  this  unexpected  advantage  in  the  pub- 
lication of  my  manners,  that  it  in  some  sort 
serves  me  fbr  a  rulo:  I  have  every  now  and 
then  consideration  of  not  betraying  or  falsifying 
the  history  of  my  life ;  this  public  declaration 
obliges  me  to  keep  my  way,  and  not  to  give 
the  lie  to  the  picture  I  have  drawn  of  my  quali- 
ties, commonly  less  deformed  and  contradictory 
than  the  malignity  and  infirmity  of  the  jud;;- 
ments  of  tliis  age  would  have  them.  The  uni- 
formity and  simplicity  of  my  manners  produce 
a  face  of  easy  interpretation ;  but  because  tlie 
fashion  is  a  little  new,  and  not  in  use,  it  ^ives 
too  great  opportunity  to  slander.  Yet  so  it  is, 
that  whoever  will  go  about  justly  to  condemn 
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me,  I  do  think  I  so  sufiBciently  assist  his 
malice  in  my  known  and  avowed  imperfections, 
thatr  he  may  in  that  way  satisfy  his  ill-nature, 
without  fighting  with  the  wind.  If  I  myself, 
to  prevent  this  accusation  and  discovery,  confess 
enough  to  frustrate  his  malice,  as  he  conceives, 
'tis  but  reason  that  he  make  use  of  his  right  of 
amplification  and  extension ;  ofience  has  a  right 
beyond  justice;  and  let  him  make  the  roots  of 
those  errors  I  have  laid  open  to  him,  shoot  up 
into  trees  and  branches:  let  him  make  his  use 
not  only  of  those  I  am  really  infected  with,  but 
also  of  those  that  only  threaten  me,  injurious 
vices  both  in  quality  and  number;  let  him 
cudgel  me  that  waj.  I  should  willinis^ly  fol- 
low the  example  ox  the  philosopher  Bion:  — 
AntJgonus  sought  to  annoy  him  by  reproaching 
him  with  the  meanness  of  his  birth;  he  pre- 
sently cut  him  short  with  this  declaration :  ^  I 
am,"  said  he,  **  the  son  of  a  slave,  a  butcher, 
and  stigmatized,  and  of  a  whore,  my  father 
married  in  the  lowest  of  his  fortune ;  both  of 
them  were  whipped  for  ofiences  they  had  com- 
mitted. An  orator  bought  me  when  a  child, 
finding  me  a  pretty  and  hopeful  boy,  and  when 
he  died  left  me  all  his  estate,  which  I  have 
transported  into  this  city  of  Athens,  and  here 
nettled  myself  to  the  study  of  philosophy.  Let 
the  historians  never  trouble  themselves  with 
inquiry  after  me;  I  tell  them  what  I  am.'*  ^  A 
free  and  generous  confession  enervates  reproach, 
and  disarms  slander.  So  it  is  that,  one  thing 
with  another,  I  fiincy  men  as  often  commend 
as  undervalue  me  beyond  reason :  as  methinks, 
also,  from  my  in&ncy,  in  rank  and  degree  of 
honour,  they  have  given  me  a  place  rather 
above  than  below  my  right  1  should  find 
myself  more  at  ease  m  a  country  where  these 
degrees  were  either  regulated  or  not  regarded. 
Amongst  men,  when  Uie  difierence  about  the 
precedency  either  of  walking  or  sitting,  exceeds 
three  replies,  'tis  uncivil.  I  never  stick  at 
giving  and  taking  place  out  of  rule,  to  avoid  the 
trouble  of  ceremony,  and  never  any  man  had  a 
mind  to  go  before  me,  but  I  permitted  him  to  do  it 
Besides  the  profit  I  make  of  writing  of  my- 
self, I  have  also  hoped  for  this  other  advantage, 
that  if  it  should  fall  out  that  my  humour  should 
please  or  jump  with  those  of  some  honest  man, 
before  I  die,  he  would  desire  and  seek  to  be 
acquainted  with  me,  and  come  to  me.  I  have 
given  him  a  great  deal  of  space ;  for  all  that  he 
could  have  in  many  years  acquired  by  a  long 
fiimiliarity  he  has  seen  in  three  days'  in  this 
register,  and  more  surely  and  exactly  set 
down.  A  pleasant  fancy!  many  things  that 
I  would  not  confess  to  any  one  in  particular, 
I  deliver  to  the  public ;  and  send  my  best  friends 
to  a  bookseller's  shop,  there  to  inform  them- 
selves concerning  iny  most  secret  thoughts : 

EzcutieDda  damns  preeordia.* 
**  My  entrails  I  Iny  open  to  iiian*B  riew.** 


1  LneniiiB,  i»  viU, 
*  Penins.  ▼.  S3. 


Could  I,  by  good  tokens,  know  where  to  seek 
any  one  proper  for  my  conversation,  I  would 
certainly  go  a  great  way  to  find  him  oat ;  for 
the  sweetness  of  suitable  and  agreeable  com- 
pany cannot,  in  my  opinion,  be 
bought  too  dear.    Oh!  what  a  ^^^^l^"^ 
thing  is  a  firiend !    How  true  is  ftinwi ». 
that  old  saying,  ««That  the  use 
of  a  friend  is  more  pleasing  and  necessary  than 
the  elements  of  water  and  fire  !"* 

To  return  to  my  subject,  there  is,  then,  no 
great  harm  in  dying  apart,  and  far  firom  home; 
we  conceive  ourselves  obliged  to  retire  for 
natural  actions  less  unseemly  and  leas  terrible 
than  this.  But,  moreover,  such  as  hfe  reduced 
to  spin  out  a  lon^  and  languishing  life,  ought 
'  not  perhaps  to  wish  to  trouble  a  large  family 
I  with  their  continual  miseries.  Therefore  the 
I  Indians,  in  a  certain  province,  thought  it  iu;it 
•  to  knock  a  man  on  the  head,  when  reduced  to 
such  a  necessity ;  and  in  another  of  their  pro- 
I  vinces  they  all  forsook  him,  to  shift  for  himself 
I  as  well  as  he  could.  To  whom  do  they  not  at 
last  become  tedious  and  insupportable  1  The 
common  offices  do  not  go  so  fah  You  teach 
your  best  friends  to  be  cruel  perforce ;  hardening 
both  wife  and  children,  by  long  custom,  not  to 
pity  or  even  feel  your  sunerings.  The  groans 
forced  from  me  by  the  stone  are  grown  so  fami- 
liar to  my  people,  that  nobody  takes  any  more 
notice  of  them.  And  though  we  should  extract 
some  pleasure  from  their  conversation,  which 
does  not  always  happen,  by  reason  of  the  dis- 
parity of  conditions,  which  easily  begets  con- 
tempt, or  envy  toward  any  one  whatever,  is  it 
not  too  mnch  to  be  troublesome  all  the  days  of 
a  man's  life  ?  The  more  I  should  see  them  con- 
strain themselves  out  of  affection  for  me,  the 
more  I  should  be  sorry  for  their  pains.  We 
have  liberty  to  lean,  but  not  to  lay  our  whole 
weight  upon  others,  so  as  to  prop  ourselves  by 
their  ruin,  like  him  who  caused  little  children's 
throats  to  be  cut,  to  make  use  of  their  blood  for 
the  cure  of  a  certain  disease  he  Imd ;  or  thai 
other,  ^ho  was  continually  supplied  with  ten- 
der young  girls,  to  keep  his  old  limbs  warm  in 
the  night  and  to  mix  the  sweetness  of  theirs 
with  his  sour  and  stinking  breath.  Decrepitude 
is  a  solitary  quality.  I  am  sociable  even  to 
excess;  and  I  think  it  reasonable  that  I  ^lould 
now  withdraw  my  troubles  firom  the  sight  of 
the  world,  and  keep  them  to  myself;  let  me 
shrink  and  draw  up  myself  in  some  shell  like  a 
tortoise ;  let  me  learn  to  see  men  withoat  hang- 
ing upon  them.  I  should  endanger  them  in  so 
steep  a  passage;  *tis  now  time  to  turn  my  back 
to  company. 

^  But  in  So  long  a  journey  you  may  be  sur- 
prised with  sickness  m  some  wretched  place, 
where  nothing  can  be  had  to  re-   m^^j^j     ^ 
lieve  you."    I  always  carry  most   preparaiKwis 
things  necessary  about  me;  and   w^f!^^^*''* 
besides  we  cannot  evade  this  fw-  ^^' 


•Ckisto,i9jamMLci, 
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tune,  if  she  once  resolve  to  attack  oa.    I  need 

nothing  extraordinary  when  I  am  sick :  I  will 

not  be  beholden  to  a  boloa  to  do  that  for  me 

which  Mature  cannot.    At  tKe  very  begrinning 

of  my  fevers  and  the  sickness  that  cast  me 

down,  whilst  entire  and  but  little  disordered 

in  health,  I  reconcile  myself  to  Almighty  God 

by  the  last  Christian  offices,  and  find  myself  by  Port  me  otner  man  i  was.  inougn  ne  dia  it  lo 

so  doing  less  oppressed  and  more  easy,  and ;  honour  me.  I  perceive  that  people  represent 
-        -.    ^*^  ..,.■'-        'even  living  men   quite   another   thing    than 

what  they  really  are;  and  had  I  not  stoutly 
defended  a  firiend  whom  I  have  lost,'  they 
would  have  torn  him  into  a  thousand  different 


"  But  hf  thew  fooisteiw  «  rairtciouB  mind 
May  easily  all  other  matten  find." 

I  leave  nothing  to  be  desired  or  guessed  at  con* 
corning  me.  If  people  must  be  talking  of  me, 
I  would  have  it  to  be  justly  and  truly.  I  would 
come  again  with  all  my  heart  from  the  other 
world,  to  give  any  one  the  lie  that  should  re- 
port me  other  than  I  was,  though  he  did  it  to 


have  got,  methinks,  so  much  the  better  of  my 
disease.  I  have  still  leas  need  of  a  scrivener,  or 
counsellor,  than  of  a  ph3rsician.  What  I  have 
not  settled  of  my  afl&irs  when  I  was  in  health, 
let  no  one  expect  I  should  do  it  when  I  am 
sick.    What  I  will  do  for  the  service  of  death, 


pieces. 
To  conclude  the  acount  of  my  frail  humoun^ 


What  kind  of 


is  always  ready  done;  I  durst  not  so  much  as  i  I  ffn^as  that,  in  my  travels,  I 
one  day  defer  it;'  and  if  nothing  be  done,  'tis'  seldom  get  to  my  mn  but  that  it  J^JJ  £"*; 
as  much  as  to  say,  either  that  doubt  hindered ,  comes  into  my  mmd  to  consider  UbMi^ 
my  choice  (and  sometimes  His  well  chosen  not  whether  I  could  there  be  sick  and 
to  choose),  or  that  I  was  positively  resolved  not ,  <^»e^at  my  ease.    I  would  be  lodged  m  some 
to  do  any  thing  at  all.  convenient  part  of  Uie  house,  remote  from  aU 

I  write  my  book  for  few  men,  and  for  fewi  no»«e,  ill  scents,  and  smoke.  I  endeavour  to 
yeara,Had  it  been  matter  of  duration,  I  should  flatter  death  by  these  frivolous  circumstances, 
have  put  it  into  a  better  language.  According  ?^  ^^^^^  ^  discharge  myself  from  all  other 
to  the  continual  variation  that  ours  has  been  i  «c«n^branc^  that  I  mav  have  nothing  to  do  but 

!  to  wait  it ;  it  will  he  heavy  enough  upon  me, 
without  any  other  load.  I  would  have  my 
death  share  in  the  ease  and  comfort  of  my  life ; 
'tis  a  great  part  of  it,  and  of  the  greatest  im- 


subject  to  hitherto,  who  can  expect  that  the 
pesent  form  should  be  in  use  fifty  years  hence  1 
It  slips  every  day  through  our  fingers,  and 
since  I  was  bom  is  altered  above  one  half. 
We  say  that  it  is  now  perfect :  every  age  says 
the  same  of  the  language  it  speaks:  I  shall 
hardly  trust  to  that,  so  long  as  it  runs  away  and 
chan|^  as  it  does. 

'Tis  for  good  and  useful  writings  to  nail  and 
rivet  it  to  them,  and  its  reputation  will  go  ac- 
cording to  the  fortune  of  our  state.  For  which 
reason  I  am  not  afraid  to  insert  herein  several 
private  articles,  which  will  eoend  their  use 
amongst  the  men  that  are  now  living,  and  that 
concern  the  particular  knowledge  of  some,  who 
will  see  further  into  them  than  the  common 
reader.  I  will  not,  after  all,  as  I  oflen  hear 
dead  men  spoken  of,  that  men  should  say  of 
me,  **He  judged  and  lived  so  and  so;  he 
would  have  done  this  or  that  Could  he  have 
spoken  when  he  was  dying,  he  would  have  said 
so  or  BO,  and  have  given  this  thing  or  the  other. 
I  knew  him  better  than  any."  Now,  as  much 
as  decency  permits,  I  here  discover  my  inclina- 
tions and  anections;  but  I  do  it  more  willingly 
and  freely  by  word  of  mouth,  to  any  one  who 
desires  to  be  informed.  So  it  is,  that  in  these 
memoirs,  if  any  observe,  he  will  find  that  I 
have  either  told  or  designed  to  tell  all.  What 
I  cannot  express,  I  point  oat  with  my  finger; 

Venim  animo  Mfie  Iwe  veatlf la  |ianra  safaei 
Boot,  per  qua  poatia  eof  noecere  cvtara  tuie.* 


portauce,  and  I  hope  it  will  not  contradict  what 
went  before  it  Death  hath  some  forms  that 
are  more  easy  than  others,  and  receives  diverse 
qualities,  according  to  every  one's  fancy. 
Amongst  the  natural  ones,  those  that  proceed 
from  weakness  and  insensibility  I  think  the  most 
favourable;  amongst  those  that  are  violent,  I 
can  worse  endure  to  think  of  a  precipice  than 
the  fall  of  a  house,  that  will  crush  me  flat  in  a 
moment;  and  a  wound  with  a  sword  tlian  a 
harquebuss  shot ;  and  should  rather  have  chosen 
to  poison  myself  with  Socrates  than  stab  myself 
with  Cato;  and,  though  it  be  the  same  thing, 
yet  my  imagination  makes  as  great  a  difference 
as  botwixt  death  and  life,  tetwixt  throwing 
myself  into  a  burning  furnace,  and  plunging 
into  the  channel  of  a  river.  So  idly  does  our 
fear  more  concern  itself  in  the  means  than  the 
efl^t:  it  is  but  an  instant,  'tis  true,  but  'tis 
withal  an  instant  of  such  weight,  that  I  would 
willingly  give  a  great  many  days  of  my  life  to 
pass  it  over  afler  my  own  feshion.  Since  every 
one's  imagination  renders  it  more  or  less  terrible, 
and  since  every  one  has  some  choice  amongst 
the  several  forms  of  dying,  let  us  try  a  liule 
further  to  find  some  one  that  is  wholly  clear 
from  all  offence.  Might  not  one  render  it  more- 
over voluptuous,  as  the  Commorientes  of  Antony 
and  Cleopatra  1*    I  leave  aside  the  brave  and 


>  WlMt  Moauiffne  here  nya  ia  AiUy  eonfiimed  by  an 
aiieclot^  Kiatod  by  Bernard  Anthone,  In  bis  Oimmtmtair§ 
tmr  U  Ogmtum§  i*  B«rdM«x :•— "The  late  MontaifBt,**  ha 
•ays,  "  author  of  the  Emaya,  feetiny  the  approach  of  death, 
fot  oot  of  bed  In  Ma  fhirt,  and  pottlnf  on  Ma  dreaiilnii - 
fown,  opened  the  door  of  hie  chamber,  and  callinir  all  hie 
■erimncs.  and  othert  to  whom  he  had  left  lefadea,  tonther, 
paid  them  tlie  auma  he  had  reapeetively  beoueathed  them  in 
his  will,  (bfieaealnff  the  difficulty  they  night  have  in  ob- 
tainiof  the  amoont  from  hia  hain.** 
41 


«  Lueret..  L  401 

>LaBM(i«.    See  book  i.  chap.  fl7.  On  JM«W«Jk^. 

«  OmmfrinOm  waa  the  title  of  a  comedy  that  nantoa 
ImiUted  from  the  Zwnm^nr^icevnr  of  Oiphihia.  (Terence, 
Adtlfk,  pr9t.  Terae  7.)  Montai|tne  allndee  to  the  brother- 
hood of  the  Qynapotanonmenca,  a  band  of  thoae  that  would 
die  tof ether,  formed  by  Antony  and  Gleopntra,  after  the 
battle  of  AeUuaa.   Ben  rimfnk,  14^  ^  JimUmif,  1. 15» 
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exemplary  efibrts  prodaced  by  philowphy  and 
religion ;  but  amongst  men  of  little  note,  such  as 
a  Petronius  and  a  Tigillinusat  Rome,*  condemned 
to  dispatch  themselves,  who  have,  as  it  were, 
rocked  death  asleep  with  the  delicacy  of  their 
preparations;  they  have  made  it  slip  and  steal 
away  in  the  height  of  their  accoatomed  diver- 
sions, amongst  wenches  and  good  fellows ;  not 
a  word  of  consolation,  no  mention  of  making  a 
will,  no  ambitious  afiectation  of  firmness,  no 
talk  of  their  future  condition;  amidst  ^rts, 
feasts,  wit,  and  mirth,  common  and  indifferent 
discourses,  music,  and  amorous  veiBea.  Were 
it  not  possible  for  us  to  imitate  this  resolution 
after  a  more  decent  manner?  Since  there  are 
deaths  that  are  fit  for  fbols  and  fit  for  the  wise, 
let  us  find  out  such  as  are  fit  for  those  who  are 
betwixt  both.  My  imagination  suggests  to  me 
one  that  is  easy,  and  since  we  must  die,  to  be 
desired.    The  Roman  tyrants  thought  they  did 

in  a  manner  give  a  criminal  life, 
^•"leS" ?  when  they  gave  him  a  choice  of 
tiw  choice  of  his  death.  But  was  not  Theo- 
JtoTyranu^       phrastus,    that   so   delicate,    so 

modest,  and  so  wise  philosopher, 
compelled  by  reason,  when  he  durst  repeat 
this  verse,  thus  translated  by  Cicero: 

Vium  refit  fortona,  non  lapieDtia.* 
'*  Fortune,  not  wiedom,  boman  lift  doth  sway.** 

Fortune  is  assisting  to  the  fecility  of  the  bargain 
of  my  life,  having  placed  it  in  such  a  condition 
that  for  the  future  it  can  be  neither  advantage 
or  hindrance  to  those  that  are  concerned  in  me. 
*Tis  a  condition  that  I  would  have  accepted  at 
any  time  of  my  age;  but  in  this  occasion  of 
trussing  up  my  baggage,  I  am  particularly 
pleased,  that  in  dying  I  shall  neither  do  them 
pleasure  nor  displeasure ;  she  has  so  ordered  it, 
by  a  cunning  compensation,  that  they  ^ho  may 
pretend  to  any  considerable  advantage  by  my 
death,  will  at  the  same  time  sustain  a  material 
loss.  Death  sometimes  is  more  grievous  to  us, 
in  that  it  is  grievous  to  others,  and  interests  us 
in  their  interest  as  much  as  in  our  own,  and 
sometimes  more. 

In  this  conveniency  of  lodgmg  that  I  desire, 
I  mix  nothing  of  pomp  and  splendour,  I  hate  it 
rather;  but  a  certain  plain  neatness,  which  is 
often  found  in  places  where  there  is  less  of  art, 
and  that  nature  has  adorned  with  tome  grace 
that  is  all  her  own :  lion  ampUter^  $ed  mun- 
diter  ctmviviumt  plus  salts,  ^am  sumpius, 
**A  repast  where  neatness  reigns,  not  abun- 
dance; pleasure,  not  expense."  And,  besides, 
*ti8  for  those  whoee  anairs  compel  them  to 
travel  in  the  depth  of  winter  through  the  Ori- 
sons, to  be  surprised  upon  the  way  with  great 
inconveniences.    I,  who  for  the  most  part  travel 


I  for  my  pleasure,  do  not  order  my  „.  .  .  , 
aflSiirs  so  ill.    If  the  way  be  bad   l!^j,S^^^  "^ 

I  on  my  right  hand,  I  turn  on  mv 

I  \e(t\  if  I  find  myself  unfit  to  ridev  I  stay  where 
I  am;  and  proceeding  thus,  in   truth,  I  see 

I  nothing  that  is  not  as  pleasant  and  commodious 
as  my  own  house.  Tis  true  that  I  always  find 
superfluity  superfluous,  and  observe  a  kind  of 
trouble  even  m  abundance  itself.  Have  I  left 
any  thing  behind  roe  unseen,  I  go  back  to  see 
it;  *tjs  still  my  way;  I  trace  no  certain  line, 
either  straight  or  crooked.'  Do  I  not  find  in 
the  place  to  which  T  go  what  was  reported  to 
me  (as  it  ofl  fidls  out  that  the  judgments  of 
others  do  not  jump  with  mine,  and  that  I  have 
found  those  reports  for  the  most  part  &lse)  ?  I 
never  complain  of  losing  my  labour;  I  have 
informed  myself  that  what  was  toM  me  was  not 
true. 

I  have  a  constitution  of  body  as  free,  and  a 
palate  as  indifferent,  as  any  man  living ;  the 
diversities  of  foshions  of  divers  natioos  no  further 
concern  me  than  by  the  pleasure  of  variety: 
every  custom  has  its  reason.  Let  the  plate  and 
dishes  be  pewter,  wood,  or  earth,  my  meat  be 
boiled  or  roasted,  let  them  give  me  butter  or 
oil,  nuts  or  olives,  hot  or  cold,  *ti8  all  one  to 
me;  indeed,  so  much  so,  that,  growing  old,  I 
accuse  this  generous  faculty,  and  have  need 
that  delicacy  and  choice  should  correct  the  in- 
discretion of  my  appetite,  and  sometimes  relieve 
my  stomach.  When  I  have  been  abroad  out  of 
France,  and  the  people  out  of  civility  have 
asked  me  if  I  would  be  served  after  the  French 
manner,  I  laughed  at  the  question,  and  always 
frequented  tables  the  most  filled  with  foreign-  j 
era.  I  am  ashamed  to  see  my  countrymen  j 
besotted  with  this  foolish  humour  of  quarrel-  : 
ling  with  forms  contrary  to  their  own;  they  ' 
seem  to  be  out  of  their  element  when  out  of 
their  own  village;  wherever  they  go  they 
keep  strictly  to  their  own  foshions,  and  abo- 
minate those  of  strangera  Do  they  meet  with 
a  countryman  in  Hungary?  Oh,  the  happy 
adventure!  They  are  thenceforward  insepar- 
able; they  cling  together,  and  their  whole 
discourse  is  to  condemn  the  barbarous  manners 
they  see  there;  and  why  not  barbarous,  since 
they  are  not  French?  And  those  have  made 
the  beet  use  of  their  travels  who  have  observed 
most  to  speak  against;  for  most  of  them  go 
for  ncf  other  end  but  to  return;  they  proceed 
in  their  travel  with  great  gravity  and  circam* 
spection,  with  a  silent  and  incommunicahk 
prudence,  preserving  themselves  from  the 
contagion  of  an  unknown  air.  What  I  am 
saying  of  them  puts  me  in  mind  of  some-' 
thmg  like  it:  1  have  observed  in  some  of  otfi 
voung  courtiers,  they  will  not  mix  with  anf 
but  men  of  their  own  sort,  and  look  upoi 


a  Tftdtua,  Amtai.  ivi.  19. 

«  Cicero,  TVw.  Qnmg,  ▼.  9. 

s  **  Nona  ne  Toyafeoni  point  triatement  aaria  et  eonime 
em|n1w>niictdaDaane  petite  eace  bien  fermee  •  •  On  obeerFe 
k  pays;  on  aa  detourue  A  droite,  A  gauolio;  on  examine 


toot  ce  oni  iatta;  on  ri'arreta  A  loaa  lea  polnta  4e  Tact 
Apereoieje  une  riTiera 7  Je  la  ootoie ;  une  koia  toalRi?  M 
vaia  aoua  aon  ombre  •  •  •  Je  n*ai  paa  beaoin  da  eboiaar  W 
cbemina  tout  foita,  lea  rovtea  eoauaiodoa;  je  pawe  pnneal 
ou  on  twMnme  pent  paaBer.**    Rouawaa.  £M«i9,  liv.  ▼. 
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us  t8  men  of  another  world,  with  disdain  or 
pity.  Put  them  upon  any  discourse  but  the 
intrigues  of  the  Court,  and  they  are  utterly  at 
&  loss,  as  very  owls  and  novices  to  us  as  we 
are  to  them.  'Tis  truly  said,  that  a  well-bred 
man  is  of  a  compound  education.  I,  for  my 
part,  travel  very  much  sated  with  our  own 
fashions;  not  to  look  for  (jascons  in  Sicilv, 
I  have  left  them  at  home:  I  rather  seek  for 
GreetcB  and  Persians;  they  are  the  men  I 
endeavour  to  be  acquainted  with,  and  the  men 
I  Btndy;  *tis  there  that  I  bestow  and  employ 
myself;  and,  which  is  more,  I  fkncy  that  I 
have  met  with  but  few  customs  that  are  not  as 
good  as  our  own:  I  have  not,  I  confess,  tra^ 
veiled  very  far;  scarce  out  of  the  sight  of  the 
vanes  of  my  own  house. 

As  to  the  rest,  most  of  the  accidental  com- 
pany a  man  fells'  into  upon  the  road  give  him 
more  trouble  than  pleasure;  I  waive  them  as 
much  as  I  civilly  can,  especially  now  that  age 
seems  in  some  sort  to  privilege  and  sequester 
me  from  the  common  forms.  You  suflfer  for 
others,  or  others  suffer  for  you ;  both  of  which 
inconveniences  are  troublesome,  bu^  the  latter 

appears  to  me  the  most  so.  'Tis 
rf^*2i  ptea"  *  ^^^  fortune,  but  of  inestimable 
rare  io  travel,      pleasure,  to  have  a  worthy  man, 

one  of  a  sound  judgment,  and 
of  manners  conformable  to  your  own,  who 
takes  a  delight  to  bear  you  company.  I  have 
been  at  an  infinite  loss  for  that  upon  my  travels; 
but  such  a  companion  should  be  chosen  and 
acquired  from  your  first  setting  out  There  is 
no  pleasure  to  me  without  communication ;  there 
is  not  so  much  as  a  sprightly  thought  comes 
into  my  mind,  that  it  does  not  grieve  me  to 
have  produced  alone,  and  that  I  have  no  one 
to  tell  it  to:  Si  cum  hoc  exceptione  detur  m- 
pientiof  tU  iliam  inclugam  teneam,  nee  ermn- 
ctem,  tefieiam,^  ''If  wisdom  were  conferred 
with  this  proviso,  that  I  must  keep  it  to  mv- 
self,  and  not  communicate  it  to  others,  I  would 
have  none  of  if  This  other  has  strained  it 
one  Doto  higrher:  8i  coniigerit  ea  vita  sojnenlt, 
ut  in  amnhun  rerum  qffiumHbus  eopii$,  quamvis 
omntff,  qum  cognitione  digna  tunt^  stumno  olto 
<ccttm  tpse  eonnder€U  ei  eoniempletur ;  tamen^ 
n  tolitudo  tanta  sit  ut  hntnmem  videre  turn 
pouitj  excedat  i  vita,*  **  If  such  a  condition 
of  life  should  happen  to  a  wise  man,  that  in  the 
greatest  plenty  of  all  conveniences  he  miffht  at 
the  most  undisturbed  leisure  consider  and  con< 
template  all  the  things  worth  the  knowing, 
yet  if  his  solitude  must  be  such  that  he  must 
not  see  a  man,  he  had  much  better  die.*' 
Architas  was  of  my  opinion  when  he  said, 
*^TfaAt  it  would  be  >unpleasant,  even  in  heaven 
itself,  to  wander  in  those  great  and  divine 
celestial  bodies  without  a  companion."^  But 
yet  it  m  moch  better  to  be  alone  than  in  fodiBh 


and  troublesome  company.  Aristippus  loved  to 
live  as  a  stranger  in  all  places : 

Me  si  fkta  mete  paterentar  dnoere  Titam 
Auspicijs,* 

••  But  if  the  fktee  would  lo  propitious  be. 
To  let  me  live  at  my  own  liberty," 

I  should  choose  to  pass  away  the  greatest  part 
of  my  life  on  horseback, 

Yisere  geetiens, 
dua  parte  dei>accbeotur  ig^nes, 
dua  nebulae,  pluviique  roreB,A 

**  Where  endless  summers  parch  the  plain, 
Or  where  the  cloodit  o'erfluw  with  endless  rain.** 

«*Have  you  not  more  easy  diversions  at  homel 
What  do  you  there  wanti  Is  not  your  boose 
situated  in  a  sweet  and  healthful  air,  sufficiently 
furnished,  and  more  than  sufliciently  large  I 
The  royal  majesty  has  more  than  once  been 
entertained  there  with  all  his  train.  Has  not 
your  family  left  more  below  it  in  good  govern- 
ment than  it  has  above  it  in  eminence  1  Is 
there  any  novel,  extraordinary,  and  indigestible 
thought  that  afilicts  you ; 

dun  te  nunc  coquat  et  vpxot  sub  peetore  flxa  T  * 

*•  That  now  lies  broiliBf  in  thy  troubled  breast. 
And  ne'er  will  mxtkt  thee  to  be  at  rest?** 

<<  Where  do  you  think  to  live  without  disturb- 
ance ?  Nunquam  simpliciter  for  tuna  indulgetJ' 
•The  fevours  of  fortune  are  never  without  a 
mixture  of  evil.'  You  see  then  it  is  only  yon 
that  trouble  yourself,  and  everywhere  com- 
plain; for  there  is  no  satisfection  here  below* 
but  either  for  brutish  or  divine  sooi&  He  who, 
with  so  just  reasons,  has  no  contentment,  where 
will  he- think  to  find  it?  How  many  millions 
of  men  terminate  their  wishes  in  such  a  con- 
dition as  yours  1  Do  but  reform  yourself,  for 
that  is  wholly  in  your  own  power;  whereas 
you  have  no  other  ri^ht  but  patience  towards 
fortune:  NuUa  plactda  qmen  es£,  nt«t  qaam 
ratio  composuit.  'True  tranquillity  is  that 
alone  which  reason  prepares  for  us.* " 

I  see  the  correctness  of  this  advice,  and  I  see 
it  perfectly  well ;  but  my  adviser  might  sooner 
have  done,  and  have  spoken  more  pertinently, 
in  bidding  me  in  two  words ;  '*  Be  wise."  This 
resolution  is  after  wisdom:  *tis  her  work  and 
product;  thus  the  physician  goes  preaching  to 
a  poor  langfuishing  patient:  **Be  cheerful;" 
but  he  would  advise  him  a  little  more  discreetly 
in  bidding  him:  "Be  well."  FDr  my  part,  I 
am  but  a  man  of  the  common  sort.  'Tis  a 
wholesome  precept,  certain,  and  easy  to  be 
understood :  "  Be  content  with  what  you  have," 
that  is  to  say,  with  reason ;  and  yet  to  follow 
this  advice  is  no  more  in  the  power  of  the  wise 
men  of  the  world  than  in  me.  *Tis  a  comnxm 
saying,  but  of  a  terrible  extent;  what  does  it 


aCieero,4l0Q^e.4a 
•  id.  Me  AmirM*.  e.  93. 


•  Horaoe.Orf.iU.a.54. 

•  Ennins,  qnuf  Cicero,  i»  SuutL  c^  1. 

T  Quint  Curtius,  iv.  14  ^  i 
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not  comprehend  ?  All  things  come  ander  dis- 
cretion and  qualiiication.  I  know  very  well 
that,  to  take  it  to  the  letter,  this  pleasure  in 
travelling  is  a  testimony  of  uneasiness  and  irre- 
solution; but  these  two  are  our  governing  and 
predominating  qualities.  Yes,  i  confess  it,  I 
see  nothing,  not  so  much  as  in  a  dream  and 
in  a  wish,  whereon  I  could  set  up  my  rest: 
variety  only,  and  the  possession  of  diversity, 
can  satisfy  me,  if  anything  can.  In  travelling, 
it  pleases  me  that  I  may  stay  where  I  like, 
without  inconvenience,  and  that  I  have  where- 
withal commodiously  to  divert  myself.  I  love 
a  private  life,  because  'tis  my  own  choice  that 
I  love  it,  not  b}r  any  particular  distaste  or 
nnfitness  for  public  lite,  which,  perhaps,  is  as 
much  according  to  my  complexion ;  I  serve  my 
prince  more  cheerfully,  because  it  is  by  the  free 
election  of  my  own  judgment  and  reason,  with- 
out any  particular  obligation;  and  that  I  am 
not  compelled  so  to  do,  for  being  rejected  or 
disliked  by  the  other  party;  and  so  of  all  the 
rest.  I  hate  the  morsels  that  necessity  carves 
me;  I  should  think  that  the  greatest  conve- 
nience upon  which  I  only  had  to  depend,  bad 
me  by  the  throat: 

Alter  remufl  aquu,  alter  mihi  radat  arenaa.i 

**  Let  me  in  water  plunge  one  oar, 
And  with  the  other  rake  the  shore.** 

One  cord  will  never  hold  me  fast  enough.  You 
will  say  there  is  vanity  in  this  way  of  living. 
But  where  is  there  noti  Both  these  fine  pre- 
cepts are  vanity,  and  all  wisdom  is  vanity: 
Dominu8  novit  cogitationet  sapienlium,  quo- 
niam  varus  sunt:*  **The  Lord  knoweth  the 
thoughts  of  the  wise,  that  they  are  vain.'* 
These  exquisite  subtleties  are  onlv  fit  for  ser- 
mons ;  they  are  discourses  that  will  send  us  all 
cut  and  dry  into  the  other  world.  Life  is  a 
material  and  corporal  motion;  an  action  im- 

rirfect  and  irregular  of  its  own  proper  essence: 
make  it  my  Sisiness  to  serve  it  according  to 
itself. 

Qnlique  auoa  patimar  manes.* 
*'  We  are  all  punished  Ibr  our  proper  crimes. 

8ic  est  faciendum^  ut  contra  naturam  unu 
versam  nihil  cantendamusf  ea  tamen  conser- 
vata,  propriam  sequatnur,*  »'  We  roust  so  order 
it  as  by  no  means  to  contend  against  universal 
nature;  but  yet  that  rule  being  observed,  to 
follow  our  own."  To  what  end  are  these  ele- 
vated points  of  philosophy,  upon  which  no 
human  being  can  rely  1  And  those  rules  that 
exceed  our  use  and  our  strength  1 
I  often  observe  that  we  have  rules  of  life  set 


1  Prop.  Hi.  3. 93. 

*  Corinthians,  i.  3.  SO. 
"  JEnwid,  vi.  743. 

*  Cicero,  de  (me.  i.  31. 

•  Daughter  of  Cato  of  Utica,  and  wife  of  Brutua. 

•  Montaigne  probably  retun  to  Theodore  de  Beam,  wko  at 


before  us,  which  neither  thfe  pro-  pijiio«,phicai 
poser  nor  those  that  hear  him  precepts  aa 
have  any  manner  of  hope,  nor  ?"^-t- **■""* 
which  is  more,  any  inclination,  Jf  iheoTllS^bf 
to  follow.  Of  the  same  sheet  of  the  perwn  to 
paper  whereon  the  j^dge  has  but  J^S^^^  "* 
just  written  a  sentence  against  an 
adulterer,  he  steals  a  piece  whereon  to  write  a 
love-letter  to  his  companion's  wife.  She  whom 
you  have  but  just  now  entertained  in  yoar  em- 
braces will  presently,  even  in  your  own  hearing, 
more  loudly  inveigli  against  the  same  fault  m 
her  companion  than  would  Porcia.*  And  such 
there  are  who  will  condemn  men  to  death  for 
crimes  that  they  do  not  themselves  repute  so 
much  as  faults.  I  have  in  my  youth  seen  a 
gentleman  with  one  hand  present  the  people 
with  verses  that  excelled  both  in  wit  and  de- 
bauchery, and  with  the  other,  at  the  same  time, 
the  most  straight-laced  and  quarrelsome  theo> 
logical  reformation  that  the  world  has  been 
treated  with  these  many  years.*  Men  proceed 
in  this  way:  they  let  the  laws  and  precepts  fol- 
low their  road,  but  themselves  keep  another 
course,  not  only  from  debauchery  of  mannersb 
but  oft-times  by  judgment  and  contrary  opinion. 
Do  but  hear  a  philosophical  lecture ;  the  inven- 
tion, eloquence,  and  pertinency  immediately 
strike  upon  your  mind,  and  move  you ;  there 
is  nothing  that  either  flatters  or  reprehends 
your  conscience;  'tis  not  that  they  address, 
is  (fot  this  truel  This  made  Aristo  say,  *'  that 
neither  a  bath  nor  a  lecture  were  of  use,  unlees 
they  scoured  and  made  men  clean."  ^  One  may 
stop  at  the  outward  skin,  but  'tis  after  the  mar- 
row is  picked  out;  as  after  having  quafied  off 
the  wine  out  of  a  fine  cup,  we  consider  the 
graving  and  workmanship.  In  all  the  courts 
of  ancient  philosophy  this  is  to  be  fband,  that 
the  same  lecturer  there  publishes  the  rules  of 
temperance,  and  at  the  same  time  discourses  of 
love  and  wantonness ;  and  Xenophon,  even  in 
the  bosom  of  Clinias,  wrote  against  the  Aris- 
tippic  virtue.*  'Tis  not  that  there  is  any  mira- 
culous convereion  in  it  that  makes  them  thus 
wavering,  but  'tis  as  Solon  represents  himself^ 
sometimes  in  his  own  person,  and  sometimes  in 
that  of  a  legislator;  one  while  he  speaks  for  the 
crowd,  and  another  for  himself;  taking  t}ie  free 
and  natural  rules  for  his  own  share,  aasurinff 
himself  of  a  firm  and  established  health  and 


vigour : 


Curentur  dubii  medlcis  miO<>'itM>'  *sri,* 
*  A  desperate  case  needs  ablest 


Antisthenes"^  allowed  a  sage  to  love»  and  to  do 
whatever  he  saw  opportune,  with-  ^  ^^^^ 
out  regard  to  the  laws;  fbras-  tedtoiove. 


one  and  the  same  time,  in  1S50,  pvUlshed  faia  amoraaa 
poems,  JuvMika.  and  his  Intolerant  apology  Ibr  the  trial 
and  execution  of  Servetus. 
1  Plutarch,  Bow  f  k0ar,  &e. 

•  Laertitts.  Lif*  nf  Xfjufkm. 

•  Juvenal,  ziii.  18L  »  Laertina,  In  mU, 
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much  as  he  was  better  advised  than  they, 
and  bad  a  greater  knowledge  of  virtue.  His 
disciple,  Diogenes,  said :  *  that  men  to  perturba- 
tions were  to  oppose  reason,  to  fortune  courage, 
and  to  the  laws,  nature.  For  tender  stomachs, 
constrained  and  artificial  recipes  must  be  pre- 
scribed ;  good  and  strong  stomachs  serve  them- 
selves simply  with  the  prescriptions  of  their  own 
natural  appetite:  after  this  manner  do  our 
physicians  proceed,  who  eat  melons,  and  drink 
iced  wines,  whilst  they  confine  their  patients  to 
syrups  and  sops.  **I  know  not,"  said  the 
courtezan  Lais,  ''what  they  talk  of  books, 
wisdom,  and  philosophy ;  bat  these  men  knock 
as  often  at  ray  door  as  any  others.***  At  the 
same  rate  that  our  licence  always  carries  us 
beyond  what  is  lawful  and  allowed,  men  have, 
oilen  beyond  universal  reason,  narrowed  the 
precepts  and  rules  of  life : 

Nemo  aati*  credit  tantum  delinquere,  qaantora 
Pennitta«.> 

'*  None  tin  by  rale ;  none  h<>ed  the  charge  precise ; 
*Thus,  and  no  farther,  may  ye  ttep  in  vice,' 
But  leap  the  bounds  prescribed,  and  with  free  grace 
Scour  far  and  wide  the  interdicted  space." 

It  were  to  be  wished  that  there  were  more  pro- 
portion betwixt  the  command  and  the  obedience ; 
and  the  mark  seems  to  be  unjust  to  which  one 
cannot  attain.  There  is  no  man  so  good,  who, 
were  he  to  submit  all  his  thoughts  and  actions 
to  the  laws,  would  not  deserve  hanging  ten 
times  in  his  life;  nay,  and  such  a  one,  too,  as  it 
were  great  pity  to  make  away  with,  and  very 
unjust  to  punish : 

Ole,  quid  ad  te. 
De  euta  quid  fliclat  ille,  vel  ilia  sua  ?  « 

"Oltts.  whatis^ttotbee 
What  with  ttaemselvea  does  he  or  she  r* 

and  such  a  one  there  may  be  as  hath  no  way 
ofiended  the  laws,  who  nevertheless  would  not 
deserve  the  character  of  a  virtuous  man,  and 
that  philosophy  would  justly  condemn  to  be 
whipped ;  so  unequal  and  perplexed  is  this  rela- 
tion! We  are  so  fiir  fh)m  being  good  men, 
according  to  the  laws  of  God,  that  we  cannot 
be  so  according  to  our  own:  human  wisdom 
never  yet  arrived  at  the  duty  that  it  had  itself 
prescribed ;  and  could  it  arrive  there,  it  would 
still  prescribe  itself  others  beyond  it,  to  which  it 
would  ever  aspire  and  pretend:  so  great  an 
enemy  to  consistency  is  our  human  condition. 
Tis  man  enjoins  himself  to  be  necessarily  in 
fault;  he  is  not  very  discreet  to  cut  out  bis  duty 
by  the  measure  of  any  other  being  than  his  own ; 
to  whom  does  he  prescribe  that  which  he  does 
not  expect  any  one  should  perform]  Is  he 
unjust  in  not  doing  what  it  is  impossible  for  him 
to  dol  The  laws  which  condemn  us  not  to  be 
able,  condemn  us  for  not  being  able. 


At  the  worst,  this  disform  liberty  of  present^ 
ing  themselves  two  several  ways,  the  doing 
after  one  manner,  and  the  saying  after 
another,  may  be  allowed  to  those  who  only 
speak  of  things;  but  it  cannot  be  allowed  to 
them  who  sp^  themselves,  as  I  do;  I  must 
march  my  pen  as  I  do  my  feet  The  common 
life  ought  to  have  communication  with  other 
lives :  the  virtue  of  Cato  was  vigorous  beyond 
the  reason  of  the  age  he  lived  m ;  and  lor  a 
man  whose  province  it  was  to  take  part  in  the 
goveming[  others,  dedicated  to  the  public  ser- 
vice, it  might  be  called  a  justice,  if  not  unjust, 
at  least  vain  and  out  of  season.*  Even  my  own 
manners,  which  have  not  above  an  inch  of  sin* 
gularity  in  them  above  those  that  are  current 
amongst  us,  render  me  nevertheless  a  little  odd 
and  unsociable  to  the  age  I  live  in.  I  know 
not  whether  it  be  that  I  am  disgusted  without 
reason  with  the  world  I  frequent;  but  I  know 
very  well  that  it  would  be  without  reason^ 
should  I  complain  of  its  being  disgusted  with 
me,  seeing  I  am  so  with  it  The  virtue  that  is 
assigned  to  the  afi&irs  of  the  world  is  a  virtue  of 
many  wavings,  corners,  and  elbows,  to  join  and 
adapt  itself  to  human  frailty ;  mixed  and  artifi- 
cial, not  straight,  clean,  constant,  nor  purely 
innocent  Our  annals  to  this  very  day  reproach 
one  of  our  kings  for  suffering  himself  implicitly 
to  be  carried  away  by  the  conscientious  persua- 
sions of  his  confessor ;  afi&irs  of  state  hold  bolder 
precepts; 

Eieat  aula 
Clui  vult  ease  pius.i 

"  Let  him  who  will  be  good  from  court  retire.** 

I  have  formerly  tried  to  employ,  in  the  manage- 
ment of  public  afiairs,  opinions  and  rules  of 
living,  as  rude,  new,  unpolished  or  unpolluted, 
as  were  either  born  with  me,  or  brought  Away 
from  my  education,  and  wherewith  I  serve  my 
turn,  if  not  so  commodiously,  at  least  as 
securely,  in  my  own  particular  concerns:  but 
I  have  found  this  scholastic  and  novice  virtue 
foolish  and  dangenms  in  those  matters.  He 
that  goes  into  a  crowd,  must  now  go  one  way, 
and  then  another,  keep  his  elbows  close,  retire, 
or  advance,  and  quit  the  direct  way,  according 
to  what  he  encounters ;  and  must  live,  not  so 
much  according  to  his  own  method  as  that  of 
others;  not  according  to  what  he  purposes  to 
himself,  but  according  to  what  is  proposed  to 
him,  according  to  the  time,  according  to  men, 
according  to  occasiona  Plato  says  that  whoY 
ever  escapes  the  world*s  handling  with  clean 
breeches  escapes  by  miracle;  and  says,  too, 
that  when  he  appoints  his  philosopher  the  head 
of  a  government,  he  does  not  mean  a  corrupt 
one  like  that  of  Athens,''  and  much  less  such  a 
one  as  this  of  ours,  wherein  wisdom  itself  would 


1  Laertius,  in  pUA 

*  Ant.  Gaeyara,  OoUn  EfUil4t, 

t  Juvenal,  xiv.  S33. 

4  Martial,  Wl.  9. 1. 

41» 


»  Cicero,  too,  says  of  Mm  (E^fit  ad  jatOnim,  ii.  1.);— 
'•  Dicit  enim  tanquam,  in  Platonis  voAtr«a«  non  tanquam 
Romull  fvco,  sententlam.** 

•  Lncan,  viii.  493. 
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be  to  seek:  a  good  herb»  traospknted  into  a 
8oal  very  contrary  to  its  own  natare,  much 
Booner  oooforms  itself  to  the  soil,  than  it  re- 
forms the  soil  to  iL  I  feel,  if  I  were  wholly  to 
apply  myself  to  such  employments,  it  would 
require  a  great  deal  of  change  and  new  model- 
ling in  me,  before  I  could  be  any  way  fit  for  it 
Aim  though  I  cobld  so  far  prevail  upon  myself 
(and  why  might  I  not  with  time  and  diligence), 
I  would  not  do  it  What  little  I  have  had 
to  do  with  public  employments  has  been  so 
much  disgust  to  me;  I  foel  betimes  some 
temptations  toward  ambition  rising  in  my  soul, 
but  I  obstinately  oppose  them: 

At  tu,  CatoUe,  otetinatus  obdunui 
**  But  tbou,  CataUna,  liold  out  to  Um  laat"        ^ 

I.  am  seldom  called  to  it,  and  as  seldom  offer 
myself  uncalled :  liberty  and  laziness,  the  qua- 
lities most  predominant  in  me,  are  qualities  j 
diametrically  contrary  to  that  trade.  We  can- 
not distinguish  the  faculties  of  men ;  they  have 
divisions  and  limits  hard  and  delicate  to  choose : 
to  conclude,  from  the  discreet  conduct  of  a  pri- 
vate life,  a  capacity  for  public  a&irs,  is  to  con- 
clude ill:  a  roan  may  govern  himself  well,  that 
cannot  govern  others  so,  and  compose  Essays 
that  cannot  wcM-k  effects:  such  a  one  may  be 
who  can  order  a  siege  well,  that  would  ill  mar- 
shal a  battle,  and  that  can  speak  well  in  private, 
who  would  ill  harangue  a  people  or  a  prince: 
nay,  'tis  perad venture  ratner  a  testimony  in 
him  who  can  do' the  one,  that  he  cannot  do  tiie 
other,  than  otherwise.  I  find  that  elevated 
souls  are  not  much  more  proper  for  low  things, 
than  mean  souls  are  to  high  ones.  Could  it  he 
imagined  that  Socrates'  should  have  given 
occasion  of  laughter,  at  the  expense  of  his  own 
reputation,  to  the  Athenians,  for  having  never 
b^n  able  to  sum  up  the  votes  of  his  tribe,  to 
deliver  it  to  the  council  ?  Doubtless,  the  vene- 
ration I  have  for  the  perfections  of  this  ffreat 
roan,  deserves  that  fortune  should  furnish  for 
the  excuse  of  my  principal  imperfections,  so 
magnificent  a n  example.  Our  sufficiency  is  cut 
out  into  small  parcels:  mine  has  no  latitude, 
and  is  also  very  contemptible  in  number.  Sa- 
tuminus,^  to  those  who  had  conferred  upon  him 
the  oommand  in  chief:  "Comrades,*'  said  he, 
Hyou  have,  lost  a  good  captain,  to  make  him  an 
ill  generaL" 

Whoever  boasts,  in  so  sick  a  time  as  this,  to 


1  CatuUiu,  Carm,  viii.  19. 
a  Id  ibe  G^gUit  of  Plato. 

s  Odo  of  the  thirty  tyrants,  who  rose  in  the  tiiiM  of  the 
£inpcrorGallienuii.  See  Trebellius  Pollio,  TrigiiU.  T)/rann. 
c33.  / 

4  OrMfcfiEtttry,  iv.  1 ;  where,  taowever,  Xenopbon  speaks 
not  of  a  passage  throui^h  Peloponnesus,  but  of  an  interview 
in  the  camp  of  Agesilaus. 

•  C^f0tu  properly  means  a  scholar  of  Montaisv  Oo|. 
lege  at  Paris.  In  1480  John  Sandoneht,  of  Malines,  a 
doctor  of  the  Sorbonne,  settled  a  Aind  for  maintaining  in 
this  coilefre  84  scholars,  in  honour  of  the  13  apostles,  and 
ttM  12  disciples  of  Jesus  Christ.    These  sdiolars  were  called 


be  employed  ia 
the  manage* 
ment  of  a  cor- 


employ  a  true  and  sincere  virtue 
in  the  world's  service,  either  VirtaewiiidiU 
knows  it  not,  opinions  growing  ff„«re*;„not 
corrupt  with  mannero  (and  in 
truth  to  hear  them  describe  it,  ^^^^^ 
to  glorify  themselves  in  their  de-  rapt' 
portments,  and  to  lay  down  their 
rules;  instead  of  ptiinting  virtue,  they  paint 
pure  vice  and  injustice,  aiM  so  represent  them 
false  in  the  education  c^  princes) :  or,  if  he  does 
know  it,  boasts  unjustly,  and,  let  him  sa^  what 
he  will,  does  a  thousand  things  of  which  fats 
own  conscience  must  necessarily  accuse  him. 
I  should  willingly  take  Seneca's  word  of  the 
experience  he  made  upon  the  like  occasion, 
provided  he  would  deal  clearly  and  sinoerelv 
with  me.  The  most  honourable  mark  of  good- 
ness, in  such  a  necessity,  is  fre^y  to  confoss 
both  his  own  fault  and  those  of  others;  with 
the  power  of  his.  virtue  to  stop  the  inclination 
towards  evil ;  unwillinglv  to  follow  this  propen- 
sity, to  hope  better,  and  to  desire  better.  I 
perceive  that  in  these  unhappy  divisions  wherein 
we  are  miserably  involved  in  France,  every  one 
does  his  best  to  defend,  and  by  argument  to 
make  good  his  cause;  but  even  the  very  best 
with  dissimulation  and  disguise :  he  that  would 
write  roundly  c^  the  true  state  of  the  quarrel, 
would  write  boldly  and  viciously.  What  is 
the  most  party,  other  than  a  member  of  a  de- 
cayed and  worm-eaten  body  7  But  of  such  a 
body,  the  member  that  is  least  afiected  is  said 
to  be  found,  and  with  good  reason,  forasmuch 
as  our  qualities  have  no  title  but  in  comparison : 
civil  innocence  is  measured  according  to  time 
and  place.  I  should  love  to  read  in  Aeoopbon 
this  commendation  of  Agesilaus:^  being  en- 
treated by  a  neighbouring  princey  with  whom 
he  hod  formerly  bad  war,  to  permit  him  to  pass 
through  his  country;  he  granted  his  request, 
giving  him  free  passage  through  Pelc^ionnesus, 
and  not  only  did  not  imprison  or  .poison  him, 
being  at  his  mercy,  but  courteous!;^  received 
him,  according  to  the  obligation  of  his  promise, 
without  doing  him  the  least  injury  or  ofience. 
To  such  humoure  as  theirs,  this  was  an  act  of  no 
great  lustre;  elsewhere,  and  in 
another  age.  the  frankoeaa  and  SS.SS^?o"J 
magnanimity  of  such  an  action  lege, inParis. 
will  be  in  high  esteem.  Our 
childish  Capettes  would  have  laughed  at  it,  so 
little  does  the  Spartan  innocence  resemble  that 
of  France.^    We  are  not  witliout  virtuous  men: 


Capettes  from  short  cloaks  they  wore,  called  cap^e.  And  as 
tbAv  were  treated  very  harshly,  both  with  reimrd  to  their 
table  and  to  their  discipline,  they  were  commonly  aiieh  low 
geniuses  that  the  word  eapeOe  was  made  use  of  to  signify  a 
scholar  of  the  most  contemptible  character,  a  fool,  an  im- 
pertinent. "  Montaigne,  bv  the  use  of  the  term.**  ob- 
serves M.  Coste,  "  intends  the  bulk  of  his  colemporaries, 
who  would  not  have  Ailed  to  ridicule  the  frank  and  generous 
spirit  of  Agesilaus.  In  the  same  predicament  anay  be  placed 
those  Flemish  historians  who,  having  accused  Charles  V. 
of  imprudence  in  relying  on  the  good  Ibitb  of  Francis  I 
when  nis  imperial  rot^lesty  passed  tlurmgh  Fraaoa  in  U4a 
have  thereby  signified  their  opinion  that  Francis  was  very 
weak  in  slipping  so  fliir  an  opportunity  of  making  himself 
master  of  his  moat  formtdabla  enemy." 
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but  His  according  to  oar  Btandard.  Whoever 
has  bis  iDannen  established  in  regularity  above 
the  standard  of  the  age  he  lives  in,  let  him  either 
wrest  or  blunt  his  rules;  or,  which  I  would 
rather  advise  him  to,  let  him  retire,  and  not 
meddle  with  us  at  all :  What  will  he  get  by  it  1 

Egrefiam  canctumque  virom  li  eerno,  bimembri 
Hoe  monstrum  piiero,  et  miranti  Jam  sub  aratro 
Pifldbus  layeatia,  et  teta  oomparo  nyiln.! 

•*  If  Bach  a  man  1  lee,  of  pious  worth, 
I  atraigbt  compare  him  to  a  monatrona  Mrth: 
To  pregnant  mules,  or  fish  unheard-of,  found 
Ploughed  by  the  wond'rlng  share  from  out  the  ground."* 

A  roan  may  regret  the  better  times,  but  cannot 
fly  from  the  present:  we  ma^  wish  for  other 
magistrates,  but  we  must,  notwithstanding,  obey 
those  we  have;  and  peradventnre  'tis  more 
laudaUe  to  obey  the  bad  than  the  eood.  So 
long  as  the  image  of  the  ancient  and  received 
la ws^  this  monarchy  shall  shine  in  any  comer 
of  the  kingdom,  there  will  I  be :  If  they  unfor- 
tunately happen  to  thwart  and  contradict  one 
another,  so  as  to  produce  two  factions  of  doubtful 
and  difficult  choice,  I  will  willingly  choose  to 
withdraw  from  the  tempest;  in  the  mean  time 
nature,  or  the  hasards  of  war,  may  lend  me  a 
helping  hand.  Betwixt  Cesar  and  Pompey,  I 
should  soon  and  frankly  have  declared  myself; 
but  amongst  the  three  robbers  that  came  after,' 
a  man  must  needs  have  either  hid  himself,  or 
have  gone  along  with  the  current  of  the  time; 
which  I  think  a  man  may  lawfully  do,  when 
reason  no  longer  mles. 

QnodiveiTOsabis?* 
**  Whither  dost  thou  wandering  go  V* 

This  medley  is  a  little  from  my  subject :  I 
go  out  of  my  way;  but  *tis  rather 
Montaigne  ^^  by  licence  than  oversight:  my 
sooieiimes  de-  fancies  follow  one  anotlier,  but 
** b-**^ ^"h«*"*  sometimes  at  a  great  distance; 
Soeahere.  •nd  look  towards  one  another, 

but  'tis  with  an  oblique  glance. 
I  have  read  a  dialogue  of  Plato,*  of  such  a  mot- 
ley and  fantastic  composition:  the  beginning 
about  love,  and  all  the  rest  about  rhetoric :  they 
stick  not  at  these  variations,  and  have  a  mar- 
vellous grace  in  letting  themselves  be  carried 
away  at  the  pleasure  of  the  winds;  or  at  least 
to  seem  as  if  they  were. 

The  titles  of  mv  chapters  do  not  always  com- 
prebend  the  whole  matter;  they  often  denote 
It  by  some  mark  only,  as  these  other  titles, 
Andria,  Eunuchus;*  or  these,  Sylla,  Cicero^ 
Torquatus.  I  love  a  poetic  march,  by  leaps  and 
skips;  'tis  an  art,  as  Plato  says,  light,  nimble, 
and  a  little  demoniacal*  There  are  pieces  in 
Plutarch  where  he  forgets  his  theme;  where 
the  proposition  of  hts  argument  is  only  founil 
incidentally,  and  stufled  throughout  with  for- 


>  Javenal.  liii.  04. 

\  XneU,  V.  180. 

*  The  names  of  two  of  Tercuca's 


eign  matter:  do  but  observe  his  meanders  hi 
the  Demon  of  Soeratea,  Good  God!  how 
beautiful  are  his  variations  and  digressions; 
and  then,  most  of  all,  when  they  seem  to  be 
fortuitous,  and  introduced  for  want  of  heed. 
'Tis  the  indiligent  reader  that  loses  my  subject, 
not  I;  there  will  always  be  found  some  words 
or  other  in  a  corner  that  are  to  the  purpose, 
though  it  lie  very  closa  I  ramble  about,  in- 
discreetly and  tomultuously:  my  style  and  my 
wit  wander  at  the  same  rate.  A  little  folly  is 
desirable  in  him  that  will  not  be  guilty  of  stu- 
pidity, say  the  precepts,  and  much  more  the 
examples,  of  our  masters.  A  thousand  poets 
flag  and  languish  after  a  prosaic  manner ;  but 
the  best  old  prose,  and  I  strew  it  here  up  and 
down  indifferently  for  verse,  shines  throughout 
with  the  vigour  and  boldness  of  poetry,  and 
represents  some  air  of  its  fury.  Certainly  prose 
must  yield  the  pre-eminence  in  speaking.  The 
poet,  says  Plato,^  when  set  upon  the  muses' 
tripod,  pours  out  with  fury  whatever  comes 
into  his  moutli,  like  the  pipe  of  a  fountain, 
without  considering  and  pausing  upon  what  he 
says;  and  things  come  from  him,  of  various 
colours,  of  contrary  substance,  and  with  an 
irregular  torrent:  himself  is  ali  over  poetical ; 
and  all  the  old  theology,  as  the  learned  inform 
us,  is  poetry,  and  the  first  philosophy  is  the  ori- 
ginal lan^age  of  the  erods.  I  would  have  the 
matter  distinguish  itself;  it  sufficiently  shows 
where  it  changes,  where  it  concludes,  where  it 
begins,  and  where  it  resumes,  without  inter- 
lacing it  with  words  of  connection,  introduced 
for  the  relief  of  weak  or  negligent  ears  cm^ 
without  commenting  myself.  Who  is  he  that 
had  not  rather  not  he  read  at  all,  than  after  a 
drowsy  or  cursory  manner?  Nihil  est  tarn 
utile  quod  in  transitu  prosit,^  **  Nothing  can 
be  so  profitable  as  to  be  so  when  negligently 
read."  If  to  take  a  booh  in  hand  were  to  read 
it,  if  lo  look  upon  it  were  to  consider  it,  and  to 
run  it  slightly  over  were  to  make  it  a  man's 
own,  I  were  then  to  blame  to  make  myself  out 
so  ignorant  as  I  saf  I  am.  Seeing  I  cannot 
fijc  the  attention  of  my  reader  by  the  weight  of 
what  I  write,  manco  mate,  if  I  should  chance 
to  do  it  by  my  intricacies  ^  Nay,  but  he  will 
afterwards  repent  that  he  ever  occupied  himself 
about  it"  True,  but  he  will  still  have  occupied 
himself.  And  besides,  there  are  some  humours 
in  which  intelligence  produces  disdain,  who 
will  think  better  of  me  for  not  understanding 
what  I  say :  they  will  conclude  the  depth  of* 
my  meaning  by  the  obscurity;  which,  to  speak 
sincerely,  I  mortally  hate,  and  would  avoid  it 
if  I  could.  Aristotle  boasts  somewhere*  that 
he  affected  it:  vicious  a^ctation!  The  short 
chapters  that  I  made  my  method  in  the  begin- 
ning of  my  book,  having  since  seemed  to  me  to 


•  Or  rather  divine,  iaiiMvucn.  Montaigne  quotee  the  iea. 
1  Law,  vi. 

■  Seneca,  EpUt.  8. 

•  See  Aulas  Gelliua,  iz.  S ;  rhitaich.  I^e  ^  ^IsmiiiB. 
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break  and  dissolve  the  attention  before  it  was 
raised,  as  making  it  disdain  to  settle  itself  to  so 
little,  I  upon  that  account  have  made  the  rest 
longer,  such  as  require  proposition  and  assigned 
leisure.  In  such  an/  employment,  to  whom  you 
will  not  give  an  hour  you  will  give  nothing ;  and 
you  do  nothing  for  him  for  whom  you  only  do 
whilst  you  are  doing  something  else.  To  which 
may  be  added,  that  I  have  perhaps  some  par- 
ticular obligation  to  speak  only  by  halves,  to 
speak  confusedly  and  discordantly.  I  am  there- 
fore angry  at  this  kind  of  perplexing  reason, 
and  these  extravagant  projects  that  trouble  a 
man^s  life,  and  those  opinions  so  fine  and  subtle ; 
though  they  be  true,  I  think  them  too  dear- 
bought  On  the  contrary,  I  make  it  my  busi- 
ness to  bring  vanity  itself  in  repute,  and  folly 
too,  if  it  bring  me  any  pleasure ;  and  let  myself 
follow  my  own  natural  inclinations,  without 
carrying  too  strict  a  hand  upon  them. 

I  have  seen  elsewhere  palaces  in  ruins,  and 
statues,  both  of  gods  and  men,  defaced,  and  yet 
there  are  men  still.  All  this  is  true;  and  yet 
ibr  all  lluit  I  cannot  so  often  review  the  ruins  of 
that  so  great,  and  since  so  holy« 
i?i!  '^liJ^.i"  city,*  that  1  do  not  admire  and 
city  of  Rome,  reverence  it  The  care  of  the 
dead  is  recommended  to  us ;  be- 
sides, I  have  been  bred  up  firom  my  infancy 
with  these  people;  I  had  knowledge  of  the 
af&irs  of  Rome  long  before  I  had  any  of  those 
of  my  own  house.  I  knew  the  Capitol  and 
its  plan  before  I  knew  the  Louvre;  and  the 
Tiber  before  I  knew  the  Seine.  The  qualities 
and  fortunes  of  LucuUus,  Metellus,  and  Scipio, 
have  ever  run  more  in  my  head  than  those  of 
any  of  my  own  country;  thev  are  all  dead, 
and  so  is  my  father  as  absolutely  dead  as  they, 
and  is  removed  as  iar  from  me  and  life  m 
eighteen  years,  as  they  in  sixteen  hundred; 
whose  memory,  nevertheless,  friendship  and  so- 
ciety, I  do  not  cease  to  hug  and  embrace  with 
a  very  perfect  and  lively  union. 
Nay,  or  my  own  inclination,  I 
render  myself  more  attentive  to 
the  dead;  they  no  longer  help 
themselves,  and  therefore,  metbinks,  they  more 
require  my  assistance :  'tis  there  that  gratitude 
appears  in  its  full  lustre;  benefits  are  not  so 
generously  placed  where  there  is  retrogradation 
and  reflection.  Arcesilaus'  going  to  visit  Cte- 
sibius,  who  was  sick,  and  finding  nim  in  a  very 
poor  condition,  privately  conveyed  some  money 
under  his  pillow;  and,  by  concealing  it  from 
him,  acquitted  him  moreover  from  the  acknow- 
ledgment due  to  such  a  benefit  Such  as  have 
merited  from  me  friendship  and  gratitude,  have 
never  lost  them  by  being  no  more ;  I  have  bet- 
ter and  more  carefully  paid  them  when  gone, 
and  ignorant  of  what  I  did:  I  speak  more 
kindly  and  aflTectionately  of  my  friends  when 
they  can  no  longer  know  it    I  have  bad  a 


Gratitude 
towardB  the 


<Laertiae,tm«iti. 

•  Cieero,  ^  Jifol*.  S.  1  and  S. 


hundred  quairels  in  defending  Pompey,  and 
upon  the  account  of  Brutus;  this  acquaintanoe 
does  yet  continue  betwixt  us:  I  have  no  other 
hold  even  of  present  things  but  by  my  fiincy. 
Finding  myself  of  no  use  to  this  age,  I  throw 
myself  back  upon  that  other;  and  am  so  child- 
ishly enamoured  of  the  free,  just  and  flourishing 
state  of  ancient  Rome  (for  I  neither  love  it  in 
its  birth  norpld  age),  that  I  interest  myself  in 
it  to  a  degree  of  passion ;  and  therefore  cannot 
so  oflen  review  the  situation  of  their  streets  and 
houses,  and  ruins  as  profound  as  the  antipodes, 
but  that  it  always  puts  me  into  the  dumps.  ' 
Is  it  by  nature,  or  through  error  of  fancy,  that 
the  sight  of  the  places  which  we  know  have 
been  frequented  and  inhabited  by  persons  whose 
memories  are  recommended  in  story,  does  in 
some  sort  work  more  upon  us  than  to  hear  a 
recital  of  their  acts,  or  to  read  their  writings? 
Tanta  ots  admoniiianu  ine»t  in  hcisf^^'Et 
id  quidem  in  Hoc  urbe  infinitum ;  quacumque 
enim  ingredimur^  in  aliquam  historiam  vesti' 
gium  fonimw.*  "So  great  a  power  of  ad  mo-  I 
nition  is  in  places;  and  truly  in  this  city  so 
infinite,  that  which  way  eoever  we  go  we  tread 
upon  some  history.'*  It  pleases  me  to  consider 
their  face,  port  and  vestments;  I  ruminate 
those  great  names  betwixt  my  teeth,  and  make 
them  ring  in  my  own  ears ;  ego  iUos  ven^ror^ 
et  tantis  nominibus  semper  assurgo,^  "  I  reve- 
rence them,  and  rise  up  in  honour  of  so  great 
names.**  Of  things  that  are  in  some  part  great 
and  admirable,  I  admire  even  the  common 
parts:  I  could  wish  to  see  her  people  talk, 
walk,  and  sup  together.  It  were  ingratitude 
to  contemn  the  relics  and  images  of  so  many 
worthy  and  valiant  men  as  I  (mve,  aa  it  were, 
seen  live  and  die,  and  who,  by  their  example, 
give  us  so  many  good  instructions,  knew  we 
now  to  follow  them. 

And  moreover,  this  very  Rome  that  we  now 
see,  deserves  to  be  beloved :  so  long,  and  by  so 
many  titles,  confederate  to  our 
crown;    the  only  common  and   STmcIf.nd 
universal  city.     The  sovereign  universal  aty. 
magistrate  that  commands  there 
is  equally  acknowledged  and  obeyed  elsewhere : 
'tis  the  metropolitan  city  of  all  the  Christian 
nations ;  the  Spanish  and  French  are  there  at 
home ;  to  be  a  prince  of  this  state  there  needs 
no  more  but  to  be  a  prince  of  Christendom,  no 
matter  of  what  part    There  is  no  place  opan 
earth  that  heaven  has  embraced  with  such  an 
influence  and  constancy  of  &vour;    her  very 
ruins  are  glorious  and  great: 

Laudandia  pretiotior  ralnia  :• 
"  More  glorioua  by  liar  riuni  made  :** 

she  yet  in  her  very  tomb  retains  the  marks  and 
image  of  empire:  ut  palam  sit^  uno  in  loco 
gaudentis  opus  esse  naturae,*   "That  it  may  be 


«  Seneca,  BpUL  64. 

•  Sidoniiu  ApoUm  Cvrwu  zziii.   Narbo,  v.  9L 

•  Pliny,  Jfat,  BuL  iii.  5. 
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nmnifeBt  that  natare  is  in  one  place  enamoured 
of  her  own  work.'*  Some  would  blame  and  be 
angry  at  themselves  to  perceive  themselves 
tickled  with  so  vain  a  pleasure:  our  humours 
are  never  too  vain,  that  are  pleasant;  let  them  be 
what  they  would,  that  did  constantly  content 
an  honest  man  of  common  understanding,  I 
could  not  have  the  heart  to  pity  him. 

I  am  very  much  obliged  to  fortune  in  that  to 

this  very  hour,  she  has  offered  me 

S*!Si^2?!!S*&*  no  outrage  beyond  what  I  was 

tone.  able  to  bear.    May  it  not  be  her 

custom  to  let  those  live  in  quiet 

by  whom  she  is  not  importuned  ? 

Qoanto  quiMue  sibi  plura  negaverit, 
A  diis  plura  reret :  nil  eupientium 
Nodus  caftra  peto  •  -  • 
MuiU  peteDtibos 
Desuut  mulia.i 

•*  Tbe  more  a  man  hlioMlf  denl«B,  , 

The  more  indulgent  heaven  suppliei. 

I,  to  no  wild  desires  a  slave. 
Join  with  tbe  few  that  nothing  crave ; 

He  that,  repining,  covets  more. 
Is  ever  wanting,  ever  poor.** 

If  she  continues  so,  she  will  dismiss  me  very 

well  satisfied. 

Nihil  supra 
Deoa  iacesso.* 

*•  Nor  ftir  aught  more 
Tbe  Gods  implore.*' 

But  beware  the  shock !  There  are  a  thousand 
that  perish  in  the  port  I  easily  comfort  myself 
for  what  shall  happen  here  when  I  am  gone ; 
present  things  trouble  me  enough : 

FbrtuiMB  cetera  mando :  • 
••  To  fortnne  I  leave  all  the  rest  :** 

besides,  I  have  not  that  strong  obligation  that 
they  say  ties  men  to  the  future,  by  the  children 
that  emcceed  to  their  name  and  honour;  and 
perhaps  ought  less  to  covet  them  if  they  are  to 
be  so  much  desired.  I  am  but  too  much  tied  to 
tlie  world,  and  to  this  life  of  myself;  I  am 
content  to  be  in  fortune's  power  by  circum- 
stances properly  necessary  to  my  being,  witluMit 
otherwise  enlarging  her  jurisdiction  over  me, 
and  have  never  thought  that  to  be  without 
children  was  a  defect  that  ought  to  render  life 
leas  complete,  or  less  contented.  Sterility  has 
its  conveniences  too.    Children 

Si*?*.^  ^«>.  »re  of  the  number  of  things  that 
mncB  to  be  co-  .  1     ^     1       P   •     j 

veted,  and  why.  are  not  SO  much  to  be  desired, 

especially  now  that  it  would  be 

so  hard  to  make  them  good :   Bona  jam  nee 

naaci  licet^  ita  corrupia  9unt  semina?    **  The 

seed  of  all  things  is  so  corrupt  that  nothing 

worthy  can  be  £>m  thence,"  and  yet  they  are 

justly  to  be  lamented  by  such  as  lose  them  when 

they  have  them. 

He  who  left  me  my  house  in  charge,  foretold 

that  1  was  like  to  ruin  it,  considering  my 


humour  so  little  inclined  to  look  after  household 
afiairs.  But  he  was  mistaken.  For  I  am  in 
the  same  condition  now  as  >yhen  I  first  entered 
into  it,  if  not  better;  and  yet  without  office,  or 
any  place  of  profit 

As  to  the  rest,  if  fortune  has  never  done  me 
any  violent  or  extraordinary  injury,  neither  has 
she  done  me  any  particular  fiivour.  Whatever 
we  derive  from  her  bounty,  was  there  above  an 
hundred  years  before  my  time.  I  have,  as  to 
my  own  particular,  no  essential  and  solid  good, 
that  I  stand  indebted  for  to  her  liberality.  She 
has  indeed  done  me  some  airy  honours,  and 
titular  favours  without  substance,  and  those  in 
truth  she  has  not  granted,  but  offered  me,  who^ 
God  knows,  am  all  material,  and  who  take 
nothing  but  what  is  real  and  massy  too  for  cur- 
rent pay ;  and  who,  if  I  durst  confess  so  muchy 
would  hardly  think  avarice  less  excusable 
than  ambition,  or  pain  less  to  be  avoided  than 
shame,  or  health  less  to  be  coveted  than  learn* 
ing,  or  riches  than  nobility. 

Amongst  those  empty  favours  of  hers,  there 
is  none  that  so  much  pleases  the  vain  humour 
natural  to  me  as  a  genuine  bull  of  Roman  citi- 
zenship, that  was  granted  me  when  I  was  last 
there,^  pompous  in  seals  and  gilded  letters ;  and 
granted  with  all  courtesy  and  liberality.  And 
because  these  things  are  couched  in  a  mixed  * 
style,  more  or  less  fiivonrable,  and  that  before 
I  myself  saw  it,  I  should  have  been  glad  to 
have  seen  a  copy  of  one,  I  will,  to  satisfy  such 
as  are  sick  of  the  same  curiosity,  transcribe  it 
here  in  form : 

Quod  Horatius  Mazimus,  Martins  Cecius,  Alex- 
ander Mutus,  alme  urbis  conservatores,  de 
iliustrissimo  viro  Michaele  Montano,  equite 
Sancti  Michaelis,  et  a  cobiculo  regis  chris- 
tianissimi,  roroana  civitate  donando,  ad 
Senatum  retulerunt;  S.  P.  Q.  R.  de  ea  re  ita  * 

fieri  censuit 

I 

Cum,  veteri  more  et  institute,  cupide  illi  semper 
studioseque  suscepti  sint,  qui  virtute  ac  nobili- 
tate  prcestantes,  magno  reipublicee  nostr®  usui 
atque  ornamento  fuissent,  vel  esse  aliquando 
possent :  noa,  majorum  nostrorum  exemplo  atque 
auctoritate  permoti,  preclaram  banc  consuetu- 
dinem  nobis  imitandam  ac  servandam  fore  cen- 
semus.  Quamobrem  cum  lllustrissimus  Michael 
Montanus,  eques  sancti  Michaelis,  et  a  cubiculo 
regis  christianissimi,  romani  nominis  studio* 
sissimus,  et  faroiliae  laude  atque  splendore,  et 
propriis  virtutum  meritis  dignissimus  sit  qui 
summo  senatus  populique  romani  judicio  ac 
studio  in  Romanam  civitatem  adsciscatur;  pla- 
cere  senatui  P.  Q.  R.  illustrissimum  Michaelem 
Montanum,  rebus  omnibus  ornatissimum,  atque 
huic  inclyto  populo  carissimum,  ipsuin  poste- 
rosque  in  romanam  civitatem  adscribi,  orna- 
rique  omnibus  et  prnmiis  et  honoribus,  quibus 


>  Horace,  04.  iii.  J6, 31,  and  43. 
•  id.  t*.  ii.  18,  IJ. 

>  Ovid,  JiUMkli.  140. 


«  Tertallian,  i»  PudteUia. 
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illi  fhiuntur,  qui  cives  patricikme  romani  nati, 
aut  jure  optimo  &cti  aunL    In  quo  censere 
BeoaUim  P.  Q.  R.,  ae  non  tarn  illi  jus  civitatia 
largiri,  quam  debitum  tribuere,  neque  mag^ia 
beneficium  dare,  quam  ab  ipeo  accipere,  qui, 
hoc  ciyitatis  munere  accipieudo,  aingulari  civi- 
tatem  ipsam  ornameoto  atque  honore  efibcerit 
Quam  quidem  S.  C.  auctoritatem  iidem  conaer- 
values  per  senatua  P.  Q.  R.  acribaa  ia  acta 
referri,  atque  in  Capitolii  curia  eervari,  privi- 
lej^iumque  hujuemodi  fieri,  aolitoque  urbia  aigillo ; 
communiri  curraruut     Anno  ab  urbe  condita, 
IlCoXCCCXXXr.      Pcst     Chriatum     natum 
M.  D.I4XXXI.,  m  idua  martiL    ' 
HoRATiiia  Fusova, 

sacn  S.  P.  Q.  B.  flcn'H 

ViNcsatT.  Martholub, 

saari  S.  P.  Q.  R.  scriba.^ 

Being  before  burgeaa  of  no  city  at  all,  I  am 
glad  to  be  made  one  of  the  nioat  noble  that  ever 
waa,  or  ever  will  be.  If  other  men  would  con- 
aider  themselvea  attentively,  aa  I  do,  they 
would,  aa  I  do,  diacover  themselvea  to  be  full  of 
inanity  and  foppery ;  rid  myaelf  of  which  I  can- 
not, without  makmg  away  with  myself.  We 
are  all  leavened  with  it,  aa  well  one  aa  another ; 
#  but  they  who  are  not  aware  on*t  have  the  better  1 
bargain,  and  yet  I  know  not  whether  tbeyi 
bave  or  na  I 

Tbia  opinion  and  common  custom  to  obaerve , 
othera  more  than  ouraelvea,  haa' 
Why  man  doet  very  much  relieved  ua  that  way. 
know  andV  "^w  *  very  displeasing  object;  we 
Mcve  lumaeic  can  there  aee  nothing  but  miaery 
and  vanity.  Nature,  that  we  may 
not  be  dejected  with  the  eight  of  our  own  de- 
formities, has  wisely  thrust  the  action  of  seeing 
outward.  We  go  forward  with  the  current,  but 
to  turn  back  towards  ourselves  is  a  painful 
motion.  Thus  is  the  sea  moved  and  troubled 
when  the  waves  are  driven  back  against  one 
another.  Observe,  aays  every  one,  the  motion 
of  the  heavens,  the  revolution  of  public  affairs; 
observe  the  quarrel  of  such  a  person,  take  notice 
of  such  a  one*s  pulse,  of  such  another*s  last  will 
and  testament;  in  sum,  be  always  looking  high 
or  low,  on  one  side,  before  or  behind  you.    It 


1  **  Upon  the  report  made  to  the  Senate  by  Orazio  M n»- 
aimi,  Marsio  Cecio,  Alesaandro  Muti,  conaervaton  of  the 
city  of  Rome,  touching  the  admiasion  to  the  citizenfhip  of 
Borne  of  the  moat  illuatrioua  Michael  de  Montaigne,  knight 
of  the  order  of  St.  Michael,  and  gentleman  of  the  ted* 
chamber  of  hit  Mott  Christian  Majeaty,  the  aenate  and 
people  of  Rome  have  thua  decreed  * 

•'  Consideriuff  that,  by  ancient  oaage.thoee  liave  ever  been 
eaaerly  adopted  amongst  ua  who,  excelling  in  virtue  and 
nobility,  have  served  and  done  honour  to  the  republic,  or 
might  probably  be  ezpeetcd  to  do  so ;  we,  full  of  respect  for 
the  example  and  autnority  of  our  ancestors,  deem  that  it 
becomes  us  to  imitate  and  keep  up  this  laudable  custom. 
Wherefore,  the  most  illustrious  Michael  de  Montaigne, 
knicht  of  Bt.  Micliael.  and  gentleman  of  the  chamber  of 
his  Most  Christian  Majesty,  being  desirous  of  receiving  the 
title  of  Citiaen  of  Rome,  and  being,  from  the  rank  and  lustre 
of  his  family  and  his  own  personal  qualities,  fully  worthy, 
in  the  supreme  Judgment  of  the  Senate  and  people  of  Rome, 
of  being  enrolled  among  the  citizens  of  Rome ;  tlierefore  the 
■enaia  and  people  of  Rome  are  pteaaad  to  decna  that  tte 


waa  a  paradoxical  command,  anciently  given 
us  by  the  god  at  Delphos:  *'Lc»k  into  your- 
self discover  yourself  keep  close  to  younaelf; 
call  back  your  mind  and  will,  that  elsewhere 
consume  themselves,  into  yourself;  you  run 
out,  you  spill  yourself;  carry  a  more  ateady 
hand.  Men  betray  you,  men  spill  yoii,  men 
steal  you  from  yourself  Dost  not  thou  see  that 
this  world  keeps  all  its  sight  confined  within, 
and  its  eyes  open  to  contemplate  itself?  'Tis 
alwaya  vanity  for  thee,  both  within  and  with- 
out; but  'tis  lesa  vanity  when  lesa  extended. 
*  Excepting  thee,  O  man,*  said  that  god,*  every 
thing  studies  itself  first,  and  haa  bounds  to 
its  labours  and  desires,  according  to  ita  need.* 
There  is  nothing  so  empty  and  necessitous  as 
thou,  who  embracest  the  universe.  Thou  art 
the  explorator  without  knowledge,  the  magis- 
trate without  jurisdiction;  and,  in  short,  the 
foul  in  the  play.** 


CHAPTER  X. 

OF  MANAGING  ONS's  WILL. 

Fbw  things,  in  comparison  <^  what  commonly 
afiect  other  men,  move,  or,  to  say  better,  possess 
me ;  for  'tis  but  reason  they  should  concern  a 
n^an,  provided  tliey  do  not  take  poasession  of 
him.  I  am  very  solicitous,  both  by  study  and 
reasoning,  to  enlarge  this  privilege  of  insensi- 
bility, which  is  naturally  raised  to  a  pretty  high 
degree  in  me;  so  that  consequently  I  espouse 
or  am  very  much  moved  with  very  few  thingsL 
I  have  my  sight  clear  enough,  but  I  fix  it  upon 
very  few  objects ;  my  sense  delicate  and  tender 
enough,  but  an  apprehension  and  application 
stubrom  and  negligent  I  am  very  unwillino' 
to  engage  mvself;  as  mulsh  as  in  me  lies  I 
employ  myself  wholly  upon  myself;  and  in  this 
very  subject  should  rather  choose  to  curb  and 
restrain  my  affection  from  plunging  itself  over 
head  and  ears  into  it,  it  being  a  subject  that  I 
possess  at  the  mercy  of  others,  and  over  which 
fortune  has  more  right  than  I ;  so  that  even  so 
much  as  to  health,  which  I  so  much  value,  it 
were  necessary  for  me  not  so  passionately  to 


moat  illuetrions  Michael  de  MoRtaifue,  aa  a  man  rich  in  all 
great  qualities,  and  very  dear  to  the  sacred  city.  he.  for  fajra- 
self  and  his  posterity,  inscribed  a  Roman  citiaen,  entitled  to 
all  the  honotira  and  advantages  wfaicb  belong  to  ilioae  who 
are  either  bom  citizens  and  patricians  of  Roineror  become 
such  by  reason  of  their  peculiar  merits.  And  herein  the 
senate  and  people  of  Rome  deem  that  they  are  paying  a  jast 
debt,  rather  than  granting  a  mere  favour:  tliat  iJiey  are  re- 
ceiving, rather  than  conferring  a  benefit  on  oae.  who,  in 
accepting  the  citizenship  of  Rome,  singularly  bonnnn  and 
adorns  the  city.  The  ennsorvatnrs  bave  cauaed  this  decree 
to  be  tranecribed  by  the  secretaries  of  the  senate  and  prHip]« 
of  Rome,  that  it  may  be  deposited  among  the  archives  of  the 
Capitol ;  and  bave  caused  this  act  to  he  aealed  with  the  rity 
seal.  Given  in  the  year  of  Rome  ^331 ;  and  of  Cbriet  IStfl 
this  13tfa  of  March. 

"Oeazio  Fnaco,  secretary  to  the  aenan 
and  people  of  Rome, 

•'  ViNcaNTio  Martou,  secreunr  to  the 
aenate  q 
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covet  and  desire  it  as  to  find  diseases  insnppoct- 
able.  A  man  ou^t  to  moderate  himself  betwixt 
the  hatred  of  pam  and  the  love  of  pleasore,  and 
Plato*  sets  down  a  middle  path  of  life  betwixt 
both.  Bat  against  such  affections  as  wholly 
carry  me  away  from  myself  and  fix  me  else> 
where,  against  these,  I  say,  I  oppose  myself 
with  my  ntmost  force  and  power.  *Ti8  my 
opinion  that  a  man  should  lend  himself,  to 
others,  and  only  give  himself  to  himself.  Were 
my  will  easy  to  lend  itself  out,  and  to  be 
swayed,  I  should  not  stick  there;  I  am  too 
tender,  both  by  nature  and  custom  : 

FQgaz  rerum.  Kcaraque  in  otift  natuM 

**  Bora  and  bred  up  In  negligence  and  eaie,     - 
I  Hy  from  buaineM  as  from  diseaae." 

The  hot  and  obstinate  disputes  wherein  my  ad- 
versary would  at  last  have  the  better,  the  issue 
that  would  render  my  heat  and  obstinacy  dis- 
mceful,  would  perhaps  vex  me  to  the  last 
degree.  Should  I  set  myself  to  it  at  the  rate 
that  others  do,  my  soul  would  never  have  the 
force  to  bear  the  emotions  and  alarms  that  at- 
tend those  who  pursue  and  msp  at  so  much ;  it 
would  immediately  be  disordered  by  thi^  inward 
agitation.  If  sometimes  I  have  been  put  upon 
the  management  of  other  men^s  afJkirs,  I  have 

Cised  to  take  them  in  hand,  but  not  into  my 
„  J  and  liver ;  to  take  them  upon  me,  not  to 
incorporate  them ;  to  take  pains  for,  but  not  to 
be  impassioned  about,  them.  I  have  a  care  of 
thero,  but  I  will  not  brood  upon  them.  I  have 
enouffh  to  do  to  order  and  govern  the  domestic 
tamults  that  J  have  in  my  own  veins  and  bowels, 
without  introducing  a  crowd  of  other  men's 
afikirs,  and  am  sufficiently  concerned  about  mv 
own  proper  and  natural  business,  without  mea- 
dling  with  the  concerns  of  others.  Those  who 
know  how  much  they  owe  to  themselves,  and 
how  many  offices  they  are  bound  to  of  their 
own,  find  that  nature  has  given  them  this  com- 
mission, full  enough  to  keep  them  fVom  being 
ever  idle:  "Thou  hast  business  enough  at 
home,  look  to  that." 

Men  let  themselves  out  to  hire ;  their  facul- 
ties are  not  for  themselves,  but  to  be  employed 
for  those  to  whom  they  have  enslaved  them- 
selves: their  hirers  are  in  their  houses,  not 
themselves.  This  common  humour  pleases  not 
me.  We  must  be  thrifly  of  the  liberty  of  our 
souls,  and  never  let  them  out  but  upon  just  oc- 
casions, which  are  very  few,  if  we  judge  aright 
Do  but  observe  such  as  have  accustomed  them- 
selves to  be  at  every  one's  call,  they  do  it  indif- 
ferently upon  all,  as  well  upon  little  as  upon 
great  occasions,  in  that  which  nothing  concerns 
them,  as  much  as  in  what  imports  them  most; 


they  intrude  themselves  indifi*erently  wherever 
there  is  businese  and  obligation,  and  are  with- 
out life,  when  not  in  the  bustle  of  afiairs :  In 
negotiU  tunt  negotii  catua,*  they  only  seek 
business  for  business  sake.  It  is  not  so  much 
that  they  will  ^o,  as  that  they  cannot  stand 
still ;  like  a  rolling  stone  that  does  not  stop  till 
it  can  go  no  farther.  Business,  by  a  certain  sort 
of  men,  is  thought  a  mark  of  capacity  and 
honour;  their  souls  seek  repose  in  motion,  as 
children  do  by  being  rocked  in  a  cradle;  Uiey 
may  pronounce  themselves  as  serviceable  to 
their  friends,  aa  troublesome  to  themselves.  No 
one  distributes  his  money  to  others,  but  every 
one  distributes  his  time  and  his  life.^  There 
is  nothing  of  which  we  are  so  prodigal  as  of 
these  two  things,  of  which  to  be  thrifty  would 
be  both  commendable  and  useful.  1  am  of 
a  quite  contrary  humour;  I  look  to  myself, 
and  commonly  covet  with  no  great  ardour  what 
I  do  desire,  and  desire  little,  and  employ  and 
busy  myself  but  rarely  and  temperately  in  the 
same  way.  Whatever  they  take  in  hand,  they 
do  it  with  their  utmost  power  and  vehemence. 
There  are  so  many  dangerous  steps,  that,  for 
the  more  safety,  we  must  a  little  lightly 
and  superficially  slkle  through  the  world, 
and  not  rush  through  it  Pleasure  itself  is 
painful  in  its  depth : 

Inoedis  per  irnea 
Buppoaitos  cinun  doloso.* 

"  Tbon  upon  glowing  coala  dost  tread. 
Under  deceitAil  anbea  hid." 

The  citizens  of  Bordeaux  chose  me  mayor  of 
theur  city  at  a  time  when  I  was 
at  a  distance  finom  Prance,*  and   «w"gS* ^'aerre 
still  more  remote  fix>m  any  such   the  odioe  of 
thought  I  begged  to  be  excused,  yjgJJ*^^'* 
but  I  was  told  tliat  I  had  commit- 
ted an  error  in  so  doing,  and  the  greater^ 
because  the  king  had  moreover  interptwed  his 
command  in  the  affiiir.   'Tis  an  office  that  ought 
to  be  looked  upon  so  much  more  honourable,  as 
it  has  no  other  pay  nor  advantag^e  than  the  bare 
honour  of  its  execution.  It  continues  two  years, 
but  may  be  extended  by  a  second  election, 
which  very  rarely  happens.    It  was  so  to  me,^ 
and  had  never  been  so  but  twice  before,  some 
years  ago  to  Monsieur  Lanssac,  and  lately  to 
!  Monsieur  deBiron,  marshal  of  France,  in  whose 

eice  I  succeeded,  and  left  mine  to  Monsieur  de 
atignon,  marshal  of  France  also.    Proud  of 
80  noDle  a  fraternity, 

Uterque  bonus  pads  bellique  minister. 

*•  Both  fil  Jbr  govenilnf  in  peace  and  war.** 

Fortune  would  have  a  hand  in  my  promotioOy 


lI«1M,Tii. 

*0Tid.7Vwtiii.S.». 
•  Seneca,  J)iist  SSL 

•aoraca,CM.u.L7. 


•  When  be  was  at  tba  hatha  of  Delia  Villa,  near  Loeea, 
September,  1581. 

'  A  very  clear  proof  that  the  people  of  Bordeaux  were 
satisfied  with  his  administration,  tJiougfa  Baisac  {DiM»rL 
19.)  insinuates  the  contrary,  witliout  assixning  any  frouai 
for  the  imputation. 

"•Saei4Cxi.658. 
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by  this  particular  circumstance,  which  she  put 
in  of  her  own,  not  altogetlier  vain ;  fer  Alex- 
ander disdained  the  ambassadors  of  Corinth,  who 
came  to  make  him  a  tender  of  the  burgess-ship 
of  their  city ;  but  when  they  proceed^  to  lay 
before  him  that  Bacchus  and  Hercules  were 
also  in  the  register,  he  thankfully  accepted  the 
oflfer.i 
At  my  arrival,  I  faithfully  and  conscienti- 
ously represented  myself  to  them 
Tlie  character  for  such  as  I  find  myself  to  be ;  a 
'**ifiou^^*'*"  '"*"  without  memory,  without 
^atratet  of**  viffjlance,  without  experience,  and 
Bordeaux.  Without  vigour ;  but  withal  with* 

out  hatrS,  witliout  ambition, 
without  avarice,  and  without  violence.  That 
they  might  be  informed  and  know  what  they 
were  to  expect  from  my  service,  and  being  that 
the  knowledge  they  had  had  of  my  father,  and 
the  honour  they  had  for  his  memory,  had  been 
the  only  motives  to  confer  this  upon  me,  I 
plainly  told  them  that  I  should  be  very  sorry 
any  thing  should  make  bo  great  an  impression 
upon  me,  as  their  affairs  and  the  concerns  of 
their  city  had  done  upon  him,  whilst  he  had  the 
same  government  to  which  they  had  preferred 
me.  1  verv  well  remember,  when  a  boy,  to 
have  seen  him  in  his  old  afi[e,  tormented  with 
and  solicitous  about  the  public  affairs,  neglect- 
ing the  soft  repose  of  his  own  house,  to  which 
the  declension  of  his  age  had  attached  him  for 
several  years  before,  the  management  of  his  own 
afiairs,  and  his  health,  and  certainly  despising 
bis  own  Hie,  which  was  in  great  danger  of  being 
lost,  by  bein^  engaged  in  long  and  painful  jour- 
neys on  their  behalf  Such  was  he,  and  this 
humour  of  his  proceeded  from  a  marvellous 
goodness  of  nature.  Never  was  there  a  more 
charitable  and  popular  spirited  man.  Yet  this 
which  I  commend  in  others,  I  do  not  love  to 
follow  myself,  and  am  not  without  excuse. 

He  had  heard  that  a  man  must  forget  him- 
self for  his  neighbour,  and  that  particular  in- 
dividuals were  m  no  manner  of  consideration 
Why  the  uges  >"  Comparison  with  the  ffoneral 
leoommended  concem.  Most  of  the  rules  and 
"*'9™«"*«»  precepts  of  this  world  run  this 
■S^^for^he  way,  to  drive  us  out  of  ourselves 
Mke  ofthe  into  the  world,  for  the  benefit  of 
pubUc.  public  society:  they  thought  to 

do  a  great  feat,  to  divert  us  from  ourselves, 
presuming  we  were  but  too  much  fixed  at 
home,  and  by  a  too  natural  inclination,  and 
have  said  all  they  could  to  that  purpose;  for 
'tis  no  new  thing  for  wise  men  to  preach  things 
as  they  serve,  not  as  they  are.  Truth  has  its 
obstructions,  inconveniences,  and  'incompati- 
bilities with  us:  we  must  be  often  deceived, 
that  we  may  not  deceive  ourselves,  and  shut 
our  eyes,  and  stupily  our  understandings,  to 
redress  and  amend  tliem:  Imperiti  enim  judi- 


1  Seneca,  de  BeneficiU,  i.  13.  and  Platarch,  Qf  tk$  Thru 
tbrm*  qf  OotermmnU,  in  relating  this  anecdote,  do  not  men- 
tion Baochiin.  Pluiarch  names  the  JUegariana,  instead  ofthe 
OwiitCAjimfi 


cant^  €t  qui  frequenter  in  hoc  ipsum  faUendi 
9unt^  ne  errent,*  '*  For  the  ignorant  judge,  and 
therefore  are  ofl  to  be  deceived,  lest  they  should 
err."  When  they  prescribe  us  to  love  three, 
four,  fifty  degrees  of  things  above  ourselves, 
they  do  like  archers,  who,  to  hit  the  mark, 
take  their  aim  a  great  deal  higher  than  the 
butt:  to  set  a  crooked  stick  straight,  we  bend 
it  the  contrary  way. 

I  take  it  that  in  the  temple  of  Pallas,  as  we 
see  in  all  other  religions,  there  were  apparent 
mysteries  to  be  shown  to  the  people,  and  others, 
more  secret  and  high,  that  were  only  to  be 
shown  to  such  as  were  professed:  'tis  likely 
that  in  these  the  true  point  of  friendship  that 
every  one  owes  to  himself  is  to  be  found ;  not 
a  folse  friendship,  that  makes  us  embrace  glnry, 
knowledge,  riches,  and  the  like,  with  a  prin- 
cipal and  immoderate  affection,  as  members  of 
our  being,  nor  an  indiscreet  and  efieminate 
friendship,  wherein  it  happens,  as  with  ivy, 
that  decays  and  ruins  the  walls  it  emhraces; 
but  a  sound  and  regular  friendship,  equally 
useful  and  pleasant.  Who  knows  the  duties 
of  this  friendship,  and  practises  them,  is  truly 
of  the  cabinet  council  of  the  muses,  and  has 
attained  the  summit  of  human  wisdom  and  our 
happiness :  such  a  one,  exactly  knowing  what 
he  owes  to  himself,  will  in  bis  part  find  that 
he  ought  to  apply  the  use  of  the  world  and  of 
other  men  to  himself,  and,  to  do  this,  to  contri- 
bute to  the  public  society  the  duties  and  offices 
appertaining  to  him.  Who  does  not  in  some 
sort  live  to  others,  does  not  live  much  to  him* 
self:  Qttt  sibi  amicus  est^  scito  hunc  amicum 
omnibus  esse*  ** He  who  is  his  own  friend  is 
a  friend  to  every  body  else.**  The  principal 
charge  we  have  is,  to  every  one  his  own  con- 
duct, and  *tis  for  this  that  we  are  here.  As  he 
who  should  forget  to  live  a  virtuous  and  !)o1y 
life,  and  should  tliink  be  acquitted  himself  of 
his  duty  ui  instructing  and  training  up  others 
to  it,  would  be  a  fool ;  even  so  he  who  abandons 
his  own  particular  healthful  and  pleasant  living 
to  serve  others,  takes,  in  my  opinion,  a  wrong 
and  an  unnatural  course.  ^^  ^^^  ^^  ^Q^ 

I  would  not  that  men    should    eager  in  the 
refuse,  in  the  employments  they   «««»«  of  an 

*  1  .L         \i     •       *.      ••  office  cannot 

take  upon  them,  their  attention,  manage  it  ftith 

pains,  their  eloquence,  and  their  pradence  or 

sweat   and    blood,   in    time   of  ****"*y* 
need: 

Non  ipse  pro  caris  aratcis, 
Aut  patria,  ttmldus  perire :  ^ 

**  And  for  his  flriend  or  country's  good 
Would  never  tear  to  spill  his  blood  :** 

hut  'tis  only  as  a  loan,  and  incidentally;  his 
mind  being  always  in  repose  and  in  health; 
not  without  action,  but  without  vexation,  with- 
out passion.  To  be  simply  doing  costs  him  so 
little  that  he  acts  even  sleeping;  but  he  most 

t  auintilian,  JnstiL  Oral,  11. 17. 

•  Senaca,  EpitL  6. 

«  Horace,  CM.  4. 9. 51.  ^  , 
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set  oo  the  motion  with  discretion ;  for  the  body 
receives  the  offices  imposed  upon  it,  just  accord- 
ing to  what  they  are ;  the  mind  often  extends, 
and  makes  them  heavier  at  its  own  expense, 
giving  them  what  measure  it  pleases.  Men 
perform  like  things  with  several  sorts  of  en- 
deavour, and  diflerent  contentions  of  the  will : 
the  one  does  well  enough  without  the  other; 
for  how  many  people  hazard  themselves  every 
day  in  war,  without  any  concern  which  way  it 
goes,  and  thrust  themselves  into  the  dangers  of 
battles,  the  loss  of  which  will  not  break  their 
next  nighfs  sleep?  And  such  a  man  may  be 
at  home,  out  of  danger,  which  he  durst  not 
have  looked  upon,  who  is  more  passionately 
concerned  for  the  issue  of  this  war,  and  whose 
soul  is  more  anxious  about  events,  than  the 
soldier  who  stakes  his  life  and  blood  in  the 
quarrel.  I  could  have  engaged  myself  in 
public  employments,  without  quitting  mvself 
a  naiPs  breadth,  and  have  given  myself  to 
others  without  abandoning  myselE  This  sharp- 
ness and  violence  of  desires  more  hinders  than 
it  advances  the  execution  of  what  we  un- 
dertake,* fills  us  with  impatience  against  slow 
or  contrary  events,  and  with  heat  and  sus- 
picion against  those  with  whom  we  have  to  do. 
We  never  carry  on  that  thing  well  by  which 
we  are  prepossessed  and  led : 

Male  cancu  minittrM 
Impetus.^ 

**  For  over  beat  dotb  carry  od  thinp  ill.** 

He  who  therein  employs  only  his  judgment 
and  address  proceeds  more  cheerfully:  he 
counterfeits,  he  gives  way,  he  defers  all  things 
at  his  ease,  according  to  tlie  necessities  of  occa- 
sions ;  he  ^ils  in  his  attempts,  witiiout  trouble 
and  aiHiciion,  ready  and  entire  for  a  new 
effort;  he  always  rides  bridle  in  hand.  In 
him  who  is  drunk  with  violent  and  tyrannic 
intention,  we  see  of  necessity  much  imprudence 
and  injustice:  the  impetuosity  of  bis  desire 
carries  him  away ;  these  are  rash  motions,  and, 
if  fortupe  does  not  very  much  assist,  of  very 

_.  .  ^  ^  little  fruit.  Philosophy  wills  that 
That  the  diaa-    •      ^t  e    '   '     - 

tiwineiit  of  of.  wthe  revonge  of  mjunee  re- 
fencea  ought  to  ceived  we  should  strip  ourselves 
witKIfraowr  °^  cooler,  not  that  tho  chastise- 
'  ment  siiould  be  less,  but,  on  the 
contrary,  that  the  revenge  may  be  the  better 
and  more  heavy,  which  it  conceives  will  be  by 
this  impetuosity  hindered.  For  anger  does  not 
only  trouble,  but  of  itself  does  also  weary,  the 
arm  of  those  who  chastise;  this  fire  benumbs 
and  wastes  their  force :  as  in  precipitation,  fes- 
tinatio  tarda  cs/,"  *•  haste  fetters  itself:"  Ipsa 
9e  velaeUas  implicut,*  For  example,  according 
to  what  I  commonly  see,  avarice  has  no  greater 
impediment  than  itself;    the  more  bent  and 


* "  Omnia  (bra  copiditaa  fpaa  aiU  ia  id,  in  quod  properat. 
•pponltiir."-Seneca,  ^«  /r«,  L  13. 

*  Slatiu#,  Tktbtid.  X.  704. 

*  Quiatoa  Cttrtiiia,  ix.  0. 19. 

«  Beneca.  £>tei.  44.,  wlwie  wovdi  an  rilgiiUf  dIArtnC. 
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vigorous  it  is,  the  less  it  rakes  together,  and 
commonly  sooner  grows  rich,  when  disguised 
in  a  vizor  of  liberality. 

A  very  honest  gentleman,  and  a  particular 
friend  of  mine,  htui  like  to  have  cracked  his 
brains  by  a  too  passionate  attention  and  affec- 
tion to  the  afl&ira  of  a  certain  prince,  his 
roaster;^  which  master  has  thus  set  himself  out 
to  me : — **  That  he  foresees  the  weight  of  acci- 
dents as  well  as  another;  but  that  in  those  for 
which  there  is  no  remedy  he  presently  resolves 
upon  sufiering;  in  others,  having  taken  all 
the  necessary  precaution,  which,  by  the  vivacity 
of  his  understanding,  he  can  presently  do,  he 
quietly  awaits  what  may  follow.**  And,  in 
truth,  I  have  accordingly  seen  him  maintain  a 
great  nonchalance  and  liberty  of  action,  an^ 
serenity  of  countenaAceptn  very  great  and  diA 
ficult  ai&iM;  I  find  him  much  greater  and 
of  greater  capacity  in  adverse  than  prosperous 
fortune;  his  losses  are  to  him  more  glorious 
than  his  victories,  and  his  mourning  uian  his 
triumph. 

Do  but  consider  that,  even  in  vain  and  frivo- 
lous actions,  as  at  chess,  tennis, 
and    the    like,  this   eager   and   it  ia  an  advan- 
ardent   engaging  with   an   im-  IJ*'^!"  *""JiS 

,    9  «•.  ^     J.  ,  ,    ^,  lo    keep    one  a 

petuous desire  immed  latel^r  throws  temper,  i»th  in 
the  mind  and  membera  into  in-  gain andioaa. 
direction  and  disorder;  a  man 
confounds  and  htndera  himself:  he  that  carries 
himself  the  most  moderately,  both  towards  gain 
and  loss,  has  always  his  wits  about  him ;  the 
less  peevish  and  passionate  he  is  at  play,  he 
plays  much  more  advantageously  and  surely. 

As  to  the  rest,  we  hinder  the  mind's  seizure 
and  hold,  in  giving  it  so  many  things  to  seise 
upon :  some  things  we  are  only  to  offer  to  it,  to 
tie  othere  to  it,  and  others  to  incorporate  with 
it:  it  can  feel  and  discern  all  things,  bat 
ought  to  feed  on  nothing  but  itselC  and  should 
be  instructed  in  what  properly  concerns  itself 
that  is  properly  of  its  own  having  and  sub- 
stance. The  laws  of  nature  teach  us  exactly 
what  we  need.  After  th^  sages  have  told  as 
that,  according  to  nature,  no  one  is  indigent, 
and  that  every  one  is  so  according  to  opinion,* 
they  very  subtly  distinguish  betwixt  the  de> 
sires  that  proceed  from  her  and  those  that  pro- 
ceed from  the  disorder  of  our  own  fiincy :  those 
of  which  we  can  see  the  end  are  hers;  those 
that  fly  before  us,  and  of  which  we  can  see  no 
end,  are  our  own.  Want  of  goods  is  easily 
repaired;  poverty  of  soul  is  irreparable: 

Nam  »i,  qood  aatia  eat  horoini,  id  aatia  eaae  poteeaet. 

Hoc  sat  erat ;  nunc,  quum  hoc  non  e«l,  qui  crediiaua  pono 

Divitiaa  ullaa  animum  mi  explere  pocease  7"* 

**  If  what'a  for  man  enough  enough  could  be 
It  were  enough :  but  aa  we  plainly  aee 
That  wont  aufllee.  how  can  f  e'or  Bblieve 
That  any  wealth  my  mind  content  can  giwt  f* 


•  Probably  the  King  of  Navarre,  aaerwarda  Uvaxj  IV. 
of  France. 

•  Seneca,  EpUL  IA. 

T  Ludl.  Ub.  V.  ^ni  Mmivw  J 
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Socrates  seeingf  a  great  quantity  of  riches,  I  Give  an  excellent  treble  to  a  cfaorisler  that  has 
jewels,  and  fumilare  of  great  value,  carried  in  |  rotten  longs,  and  eloquence  to  a  hermit  exiled 


pomp  through  the  cit^ :  **  How  many  thtn^^ 
eaid  he,  **  do  I  not  desire !"  ^  Metiodonis  hved 
on  twelve  ounces  a  day;  Epicurus  upon  less;* 
Metroeles  slept  in  winter  abroad  among  sheep; 
in  summer  in  the  cloisters  of  churches:*  Suffi- 
tit  ad  id  natura^  quod  potciL^  **  Nature  pro- 
vides for  its  own  exigences.*'  Cleanthes  lived 
by  the  labour  of  his  own  hands,  and  boasted, 
"  That  Cleanthes,  if  he  would,  could  maintain 
yet  another  Cleanthes.'** 

If  that  which  nature  exactly  and  originally 
Why  his  neees-  require*  of  us  for  the  conserva- 
titim  piaj  be      tiou  of  our  bemg  be  too  little  (as. 


exleaded  a 
little  beyond 
the  DaceMary 
denanda  of 
nature. 


in  the  deserts  of  Arabia.  There  needs  no  art 
to  further  a  fall;  the  end  finds  itself  of  itself, 
at  the  conclusion  of  every  afiair.  My  world  is 
at  an  end,  my  form  expired;  J  belong  to  the 
past,  and  am  bound  to  authorise  it,  and  to  con- 
form my  end  to  it  I  will  here  mention,  1^ 
way  of  example,  that  the  recent  edipse  by  the 
pope  of  ten  days,^  has  taken  roe  so  low  that  I 
cannot  well  get  used  to  it ;  I  belong  to  the  years 
wherein  we  kept  another  kind  of  account.  So 
ancient  and  so  long  a  custom  challenges  and 
calls  me  back  to  it;  I  am  constraim^  to  be 
somewhat  heretical  in  this  point:  impatient  of 


in  truth,  what  it  is  and  how  very ;  any,  even  though  a  corrective  innovation.    My 


cheap  life  may  be  maintained 
cannot  be  better  made  out  than 
by  this  consideration;  that  it  is 
so  little  that  by  its  littleness  it  escapes  the  jfripe 
and  shock  of  fortune),  let  us  dispense  with  a 
little  more;  let  us  call  every  one  of  our  habits 
and  conditions  nature;  let  us  tax  and  treat 
ourselves  by  this  measnre;  let  us  stretch  our 
appurtenances  and  accounts  so  far;  for  so  &r 
I  mncy  we  have  some  excuse.  Custom  is  a 
second  nature,  and  no  less  powerful.  What  is 
wanUng  to  my  custom  I  hold  to  be  wanting  to 
me;  and  I  shoukl  be  almost  as  well  content 
that  they  took  away  my  life,  as  take  me  far 
fium  the  way  wherein  I  have  so  long  lived. 
I  am  no  more  in  a  condition  for  any  great 
change,  nor  to  put  myself  into  a  new  and  un- 
wonted course,  though  never  so  much  to  my 
advantage.  *Tis  past  the  time  for  me  to  become 
other  tluin  what  1  am ;  and  as  I  should  com- 
plain of  any  f^tetkt  adventure  that  shoukl  now 
befid  me,  that  it  came  not  in  time  to  be  enjoyed : 

Oao  mihi  Ibrtiiiia,  ai  non  eoooeditur  ati  7  • 

••  For  what  are  Ibrtane's  gifta,  if  rm  denied 
Tlwir  cheerful  uae  7" 

so  should  I  complain  of  any  inward  acquest 
It  were  almost  better  never,  than  so  late,  to 
become  an  honest  man,  and  well  understanding 
ui  living,  when  a  man  has  no  lon^r  to  live. 
I,  who  am  going,  would  readily  resign  to  any 
new-comer  all  the  wisdom  I  have  acquired  for 
the  world's  commerce:  '* after  meat  comes 
mustard.**  I  want  no  goods  of  which  I  can 
make  no  use ;  of  what  use  is  knowledge  to  him 
that  has  lost  his  head  ?  *Tis  adding  insult  to 
injury  for  fortune  to  ofier  us  presente  that  will 
onlv  inspire  us  with  a  just  despite  that  we 
haa  them  not  in  their  due  season.  Guide  me 
no  more,  I  can  no  longer  go.  Of  so  many 
parts  as  make  a  perfect  man,  patience  suffices. 


>  Cicero,  7We.  Q^ms,  ▼.  3S. 

•  Seneca,  Epi$t.  18. 

•  Plutarch,  T%ai  Vm  alomt  U  n^uU  to  note  a  mmn 

«  Seneca,  Ji^Mt.  9a 

•  It  waa  Zeno  who  eaid  thia  of  Cleantbea,  hia  dleeiple. 
Bee  LaerUuB,  Ltf*  flf  Ctoanaa*. 


imagination,  in  spite  of  my  teeth,  always  pushes 
me  ten  days  forward  or  backward,  and  is  ever 
murmuring  in  my  ears,  •*This  rule  concerns 
those  who  are  going  to  be."  If  health  itself 
sweet  as  it  is,  returns  to  me  by  fit^  'tis  rather  to 

five  me  cause  of  regret  than  fruition  of  itself; 
have  no  place  left  to  keep  it  m.  Time  leaves 
me,  without  which  nothing  can  be  possessed. 
Oh,  what  little  account  should  I  make  of  those 
^eat  elective  dignities  that  I  see  in  such  esteem 
in  the  world,  that  sre  never  conferred  but  upon 
men  who  are  taking  leave  of  it,  in  whom  they 
do  not  so  much  regard  how  well  he  will  dis- 
charge his  trust,  as  how  short  his  administration 
will  be ;  from  the  very  entry  they  look  at  the 
exit  In  short,  I  am  about  to  finish  this  man, 
and  not  to  rebuild  another.  By  long  habit 
this  form  is,  in  me,  turned  into  substuice,  and 
fortune  into  nature. 

I  say,  therefore,  that  every  one  of  us  feeble 
creatures  is  excusable  in  thinking  that  to  be  his 
own  which  is  comprised  under  this  measure; 
but  withal,  beyond  these  limits,  'tis  nothing 
but  confusion ;  'tis  the  hireest  extent  we  can 
grant  to  our  own  claim.  The  more  business 
we  create  ourselves,  the  more  we  amplify  our 
possession,  so  much  more  do  we  expose  our- 
selves to  the  blows  ahd  adversities  of  fortune.^ 
The  career  of  our  desires  ought  to  be  circum- 
scribed, and  restrained  to  a  diort  limit  of  near 
and  contiguous  conveniences;  and  ought  more- 
over, to  perform  their  course,  not  in  a  right  line, 
that  ends  elsewhere,  but  in  a  circle,  of  which 
the  two  points  by  a  short  wheel  meet  and  ter- 
minate in  ourselves.  Actions  that  are  carried 
on  without  this  reflection  (a  near  and  essential 
reflection  I  mean),  such  as  those  of  ambitious 
and  avaricious  men,  and  many  more  who  run 
point  blank,  and  whose  career  always  carries 
them  before  themselves,  such  actions,  I  say, 
are  erroneous  and  sickly. 

Most  of  our  business  is  force:  Mundus  urn- 


•  Horace,  Jfyist  i.  5, 19. 

T  Oreaory  XIII.,  who  in  1582  had  the  calradar  attend  by 
LouiB  Lilio,  Peter  Chacon,  and  Chrinopher  Oarioi.  la 
France  they  made  the  alteraUoa  by  iluwiBt  at  ouoohom 
the  0th  to  the  SOth  of  December.  ISSsT^ 

•  '*  L'homme  tient  par  ws  tobox  a  milte  chnaea :  plu  il 
auirmente  aee  attachemena,  pins  il  BOlUpIie  aea  Deinea.*— 
Itoaneaa,  £«a«i  Uv.  Y.         ,  r--         r- 
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.    .  wrsut  exereet  hiMriomam,   *'A11 

^"aS? ?S?  "*°  the  world's  a  sUge,  aud  all  the 
rapUKi  by  the  men  and  women  merely  players.'^ 
werclSS*'"*  ^    We  roust  play  our  part  well,  but 

withal  as  the  part  of  a  berrowed 
personage ;  we  must  not  make  a  real  essence  of 
a  mask  and  outward  appearance,  nor  of  a 
stranffe  person  our  own ;  we  cannot  distinguish 
the  win  from  the  shirt;  *tis  enough  to  meal 
the  &ce  without  mealing  the  breast.  I  see 
some  who  transform  and  transubstantiate  then)- 
selves  into  as  msny  new  shapes  and  new  beings 
as  they  undertake  emplovments,  imd  who  pre- 
late themselves  even  to  the  heart  and  liver,  and 
cany  their  office  along  with  them,  even  to  the 
close  stool;  I  cannot  make  them  distinguish 
the  salutations  that  are  made  to  them  from 
those  made  to  their  commission,  their  train,  or 
their  mule:  Tanquam  ie  fortutuB  permiUunt, 
etiam  ut  naturam  deJiscarU ;  ^  **  They  so  much 
give  themselves  up  to  fortune  as  even  to  for^ 
get  nature;*'  they  swell  and  puff  up  their 
souls  and  their  natural  way  of  speaking,  ac- 
cording to  the  height  of  their  magisterial  place. 
The  mayor  of  Bordeaux  and  JVUintaigne  have 
ever  been  two,  by  very  manifest  separation 
To  be  an  advocate  or  a  treasurer,  a  man  must 
not  be  ignorant  of  the  knavery  of  such  callings ; 
an  honest  man  is  not  accountable  for  the  vice 
or  folly  of  his  business,  and  yet  onght  not  to 
refuse  to  take  the  calling  upon  him;  'tis  the 
custom  of  his  country,  and  there  is  money  to 
be  got  by  it;  a  man  must  live  by  the  world*, 
and  make  his  best  of  it,  such  as  it  is.  But  the 
judgment  of  an  emperor  onght  to  be  above 
his  empire,  and  view  and  consider  it  as  an 
accident;  and  he  ought  to  know  how  to  enjoy 
himself  apart  from  it,  and  to  communicate 
himself  as  James  and  Peter,  toliimsel^at  least. 
I  cannot  engage  myself  so  deep  and  so  en- 
tire; when  my  will  gives  me  to  a  party,  'tis 

not  with  so  violent  an  obligation 
Montaifne.  hy  that  my  judgment  is  infected  with 
SS^.di!}!ot  it.  In  the  present  broils  of  this 
cspouuw  iia         kingdom,  my  interest  in  the  one 

SJS'VidfcutoS  •^^  ^^  ^^  °***'®  ™*  ^^^f^^  ®*^*^ 
whiasiM.  the  laudable  qualities  of  some  of 

our  adversaries,  nor  those  that  are 
reproachable  in  my  own  party.  People  gene- 
rally sdore  all  of  their  own  side ;  for  my  part  I 
do  not  so  much  as  excuse  most  things  in  those 
of  mine;  a  good  book  has  never  the  worse 
grace  for  being  written  against  me.  The  knot 
of  the  controversy  exceptKl,  I  have  always  kept 
myself  in  equanimity  and  pure  indifference: 
Negue  extra  neceuitatet  belli  pracipuum 
odium  gero:*  ^*And  hftve  no  express  hatred 
beyond  the  necessity  of  war;"  for  which  I  am 
pleased  with  myself,  and  the  more,  because  I 
see  others  commonly  fiiil  in  the  contrair  way. 
Such  as  extend  their  anger  and  hatred  beyond 
the  dispute  in  question,  as  most  men  do,  show 


1  Petnmias,  tpui  John  of  SalUbury,  P9lkratU.  iii.  a 
•  Oolatas  Cnrtiut,  iU.  3. 1& 


that  they  spring  from  some  other  occasion  snd 
particular  cause ;  like  one  who,  being  cared  of 
an  ulcer,  has  yet  a  fever  remaining,  by  which 
it  appears  that  the  ulcer  had  another  more  con- 
cealed beginning.  It  is  because  they  are  not 
concerned  in  the  common  cause,  because  it  is 
wounding  to  the  state  and  common  interest,  but 
are  only  nettled  by  reason  of  their  private  and 
particular  concern:  this  is  why  they  are  so 
especially  animated,  beyond  justice  and  public 
reason :  Non  tarn  omnia  vntverfi,  gwim  ea  qum 
ad  quemque  pertinerefU^  twgidi  carpebarU^ 
**  Every  one  was  not  so  muoi  angry  against 
things  in  general  as  against  those  that  paiw 
ticularly  concerned  himself."  I  would  bare 
matters  go  well  on  our  side ;  but  if  they  do  not, 
I  shall  not  run  mad.  1  am  heartily  lor  the 
right  party ;  but  I  do  not  affect  to  be  taken 
notice  of  for  an  especial  enemy  to  others,  and 
beyond  the  general  miarrel.  I  am  a  mortal 
enemy  to  this  vicious  form  of  censure:  ''He  is 
of  the  league  because  he  admires  the  Duke  of 
Guise.  He  is  astonished  at  the  king  of  Na- 
varre's valour  axid  diligence,  and  therefore  he 
is  a  Huj^enot.  He  finds  such  and  such  faults 
in  the  king,  and  therefore  he  is  seditious  in  his 
heart;"  and  I  would  not  grant  to  the  magis- 
trate that  he  did  well  in  condemning  a  hookf 
because  it  had  placed  a  heretic^  among  the  best 
poets  of  the  time.  Shall  we  not  dare  to  say  of 
a  thief  that  he  has  a  handsome  leg  1  Because  a 
woman  is  a  strumpet,  must  it  needs  follow  that 
she  has  a  stinking  breath?  Did  they,  in  the 
wiser  ages,  revoke  the  proud  title  of  Capitolimu» 
they  had  before  bestowed  upon  Marcus  Mao- 
lius  as  the  preserver  of  religion  and  the  public 
liberty;  did  they  damn  the  memory  of  his 
liberality,  his  feats  of  arms,  and  the  military 
fecompense  granted  to  his  virtue,  becanse  he 
afterwards  aspired  to  the  sovereignty,  to  tb? 
prejudice  of  the  laws  of  his  country  ?  If  they 
take  a  hatred  against  an  advocate,  he  will  not 
be  allowed  the  next  day  to  be  eloouent  I  have 
elsewhere  spoken  of  the  zeal  that  pushes  on 
worthy  men  to  the  like  faults.  For  my  pert  I 
can  say :  **such  an  one  does  this  ill,  and  that 
well  and  virtuously."  So,  in  the  prognostios 
or  sinister  events  of  a&irs,  they  will  have  every 
one,  in  his  own  party,  blind  or  a  blockhead; 
and  our  persuasion  and  judgment  be  subseiw 
vient,  not  to  truth,  but  to  the  project  of  our 
desires.  I  should  rather  incline  towards  the 
other  extreme,  so  much  do  I  fear  beinff  suborned 
by  my  desire;  to  which  may  be  added,  that  I 
am  a  little  tenderly  distrustful  of  things  that 
I  wish. 

I  have  in  my  time  seen  wonders  in  the  way  of 
an  indiscreet  and  prodigious  faci-  ..   .  ., 
lity  in  people  to  suffer  their  hopes  JSfiy  if  SS. 
and  belief  to  be  led  and  governed  pie  in  aailering 
which  way  has  best  pleased  and  {£^^5^'*^ 
served  their  leaders,  through  a  upoahy^ 


>  IJt7,  xxxlv.  30. 
'Theodore  Boa, 
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icadereofa        hundred  mistakes  one  upon  an- 
^^'^^'  other,  and  through  dreams  and 

phantasms.  I  no  more  wonder  at  those  who 
have  been  blinded  and  led  by  the  nose  by  the 
ape*s  tricks  of  Apollonius  and  Mahomet  Their  | 
sense  and  understanding  is  absolutely  taken 
away  by  their  passion :  their  discretion  has  no 
longer  any  other  choice  than  that  which  smiles 
upon  them,  and  supports  their  cause.  I  prin- 
cipally observed  that  in  the  beginning  of  our 
intestine  distempers:  this  other,  which  is 
sprung  up  since,  in  imitation,  has  surpassed  it : 
by  which  I  am  satisfied  that  it  is  a  quality  in- 
separable from  popular  errors;  after  the  first 
that  sets  out,  opinions  drive  ob  one  another  like 
waves  with  the  wind ;  you  are  not  part  of  the 
body,  if  you  utter  a  word  of  objection,  and  do 
not  follow  the  common  run.  But  doubtless 
they  wron^  the  iust  side,  when  they  go  about 
to  assist  It  with  fraud ;  I  have  ever  been  • 
against  that  practice:  'tis  only  fit  to  work 
upon  weak  heads;  for  the  sound,  there  are 
Burer  and  more  honest  ways  to  keep  up  their 
courage,  and  to  excuse  adverse  accidents. 
Heaven  never  saw  a  greater  animosity  than 
that  between  Caesar  and  Pompey, 
nor  ever  will ;  and  yet  I  observe, 
methinks,  in  those  fine  souls  a 
great  moderation  towards  one 
another ;  it  was  a  jealousy  of 
honour  and  command,  which  did 
not  transport  them  to  a  furious  and  indiscreet 
hatred,  and  that  was  without  malignity  and 
detraction:  in  their  hottest  exploits  upon  one 
another,  I  discover  some  traces  of  respect  and 
ffood-will;  and  therefore  am  of  opinion  that, 
Bad  it  been  possible,  each  of  them  would  rather 
have  done  his  business  without  the  ruin  of  the 
other,  than  with  it.  Take  notice  how  difiTerent 
matters  were  with  Marius  and  Sylta. 

We  must  not  precipitate  ourselves  so  head- 
long after  our  afiections  and  interest  As,  when 
I  was  young,  I  opposed  the  progress  of  love, 
which  I  perceived  to  advance  too  fast  upon  me,^ 
and  had  a  care  lest  it  should  at  last  become  so 
pleasing  as  to  force,  captivate,  and  wholly  re- 
duce me  to  its  mercy,  so  I  do  the  same  upon  all 
other  occasions,  where  my  will  is  nmnmg  on 
with  too  warm  an  appetite ;  I  lean  opposite  to 
the  side  it  inclines  to,  as  I  find  it  going  to 
plunge  and  make  itself  drunk  with  its  own 
wine:  I  evade  nourishing  its  pleasure  so  fiir, 
that  I  cannot  recover  it  without  infinite  loss. 
Souls  that,  through  their  own  stupidity,  only 
discern  things  by  halves,  have  this  happiness, 
that  they  smart  the  less  with  hurtful  things: 
*tis  a  spiritual  lepro!<y  that  has  some  show  of 
health,  and  such  a  health  as  philosophy  does 
not  altogether  contemn;  but  yet  we  have  no 
reason  to  call  it  wisdom,  as  we  often  do.  And  : 
after  this  manner  a  man  mocked  Diogenes,  who, ' 
in  the  depth  of  winter,  and  stark  naked,  went 


1 1<aertius.   Ufe  9f  Di«gtnn»    Plutarcb.  jSp^tkefvu  tf 
s  Plutarcb,  JlpmktgmM  ^tk*  Kingt. 


hugging  an  image  of  snow  for  a  trial  of  his 
patience;  seeing  him  in  this  exercise:  *'An 
thou  very  coldf*  said  be;  "Not  at  all,"  re- 
plied Diogenes;  ^'Why,  then,**  said  the 
other,  "  what  great  and  exemplary  thin^  dost 
thou  think  thou  art  doing  now  1"*  To  estimate 
a  man's  firmness^  we  must  know  what  his 
suffering  is. 

But  souls  that  are  to  meet  with  adverse 
events,  and  the  injuri^^  of  fortune  in  their  depth 
and  sharpness,  that  are  to  weigh  and  taste  them 
according  to  their  natural  weight  and  sharp- 
ness, let  such  show  their  skill  in  avoiding  the 
causes  and  diverting  the  blow.  What  did  Kin? 
Cotysdo?  He  paia  liberally  for  the  rich  and 
beautiful  service  of  porcelain  that  had  been 
brought  him ;  but,  seeing  it  was  exceedingly  brit- 
tle he  immediately  broke  it,  in  order  to  prevent 
so  easy  a  matter  of  displeasure  against  bis  ser- 
vants.' In  like  manner,  I  have 
willingly  avoided  all  confusion  in  How  Moiv^ 
my  a&irs,  and  never  coveted  to  ^u^to  pre- 
have  my  estate  contiguoiA  to  vent  aocidente 
thpee  of  my  relations,  and  those  t'S^^nS' 
With  whom  I  coveted  a  strict  fUis  Jt  acUone. 
friendship ;  whence  matter  of  un- 
kindness  and  fallings-out  often  proceed.  I  for- 
merly loved  cards  and  dice,  but  nave  long  since 
left  them  ofi^,  only  for  this  reason,  that  though 
I  carry  my  losseff  as  handsomely  as  another,  I 
was  not  quiet  within.  Let  a  man  of  honour, 
who  ought  to  be  sensible  of  the  lie,  and  who 
will  not  take  a  scurvy  excuse  for  satis&ction, 
avoid  occasions  of  dispute.  I  shun  melancholic 
and  soor-natured  men  as  I  would  the  plagiie ; 
and  in  matters  I  cannot  talk  of  without  emotion 
and  concern,  I  never  meddle,  if  not  compelled 
by  doU :  Melius  non  incijnent  <juam  desi- 
nenti^  *<'Ti8  better  not  to  be^m,  than  to 
desist"  The  surest  way,  then,  is  to  prepare 
one's-self  before  the  occasion. 

I  know  very  well  that  some  wise  men  have 
taken  another  way,  and  have  not  feared  to 
grapple  and  engage  to  the  utmost  upon  several 
subjects:  these  are  confident  of  their  own 
strength,  under  cover  of  which  the^  protect 
themselves  in  all  ill  successes,  making  their 
patience  wrestle  and  contend  with  disaster: 

Velat  nipee,  ▼attttoi  que  prodit  in  sqaor, 
Obvia  ventorum  fUriia,  ezpoetaque  ponto. 
Vim  cunctam  atque  minaa  perfbrt  ooUque  ouriaqse, 
Ipea  immota  manena.* 

"Be,  like  a  solid  rock  hj  aeaa  ineloaed. 
To  raging  winds  and  roaring  waves  opposed. 
Prom  his  proud  Bummit,  looking  down,  disdains 
Tbeir  empty  menace,  and  unraoTsd  remaioa.** 

Let  us  never  attempt  these  examples;  we  shall 
never  come  up  to  them.  They  set  themselves 
resolutely,  and  without  trouble,  to  behold  the 
ruin  of  their  country,  to  which  all  the  ^ood 
they  can  contrive  or  perform  is  due:  this  is 
too  much  and  too  rude  for  our  common  souls  Co 


•  Seneca,  EfUt,  79, 
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iinderga  Cato  gave  up  the  noblest  life  that 
ever  was  upon  this  account;  but  it  is  for  us 
smaller  men  to  fly  from  the  storm  as  far  as  we 
can ;  we  ought  to  shun  pain,  instead  of  culti- 
Tating  patience,  and  dip  under  the  blows  we 
cannot  parry.  Zeno  seeing  Chremonides,  a 
young  man  whom  he  loved,  draw  near  to  sit 
down  by  him,  suddenly  started  up,  and  Cle- 
anthes  asking  him  the  reason  why  he  did  so: 
**  I  hear,"  said  he,  **  that  physicians  especially 
order  repose,  and  forbid  emotion,  in  all  ex- 
citements.*' ^  Socrates  does  not  say:  **Do  not 
surrender  to  the  charms  of  beauty ;  stand  your 
ground,  and  do  your  utmost  to  oppose  iL" 
**Fly  it,"  says  he,  **shun  the  sight  and  en- 
counter of  it,  as  of  a  powerful  poison,  that 
darts  and  wounds  at  a  distance."'  And  his 
^ood  disciple,*  either  feigning  or  reciting,  but 
m  my  opmion  rather  reciting  than  feigning, 
the  rare  perfections  of  that  great  Cyrus,  makes 
him  distrustful  of  his  own  strenfftli  to  resist  the 
charms  of  the  divii^  beauty  of  the  illustrious 
Panthea,  his  captive,  and  committing  the  visit- 
ing and  keeping  of  her  to  another,  who  could 
not  have  so  mudi  licence  as  himael£  And  the 
Holy  Spurit,  in  like  manner:  " Lead  us  not  into 
temptation."^  We  do  not  pray  that  our  reason 
may  not  be  combated  and  overcome  by  concu- 
piscence, but  that  it  should  no^be  so  much  as 
tried  by  it;  that  we  should  not  be  brought  into 
a  state  wherein  we  should  have  so  much  as  to 
eufler  the  approaches,  solicitations,  and  tempta- 
tions of  sin ;  and  we  be^  of  Almighty  Goa  to 
keep  our  consciences  quiet,  fully  and  perfectly 
delivered  from  all  commerce  of  evil 

Such  as  say  that  they  have  reason  for  their 
avenging  passion,  or  any  other  sort  of  trouble- 
some agitation  of  mind,  do  often  say  true,  as 
things  now  are,  but  not  as  they  were;  they 
speak  to  us  when  the  causes  of  their  error  are 
nourished  and  advanced  by  themselves:  but 
look  back,  recal  these  causes  to  their  beginning, 
and  there  you  will  put  them  to  a  nonplus. 
Will  they  have  their  fault  less,  for  being  of 
loD^  continuance;  think  th^  of  an  unjust 
beginning  the  sequel  can  be  justi  Whoever 
desires  the  good  of  his  countrv,  as  I  do,  with- 
out fretting  and  pining^  will  be  troubled, 
but  will  not  swoon  to  see  it  threatened  either 
with  its  own  rain,  or  a  not  less  ruinous  con- 
tinuance: pocMT  vessel,  that  the  waves,  the 
wind,  and  the  pilot,  toss  and  steer  to  so  con- 
trary designs! 

la  tam  divena,  mftgiftar, 
Ventui,  et  unda,  uahunt.* 

He  who  does  not  ^pe  after  the  fevour  of 
princes,  as  after  a  thmg  he  cannot  live  without, 
does  not  much  concern  himself  at  the  coldness 
of  their  reception  and  countenance,  nor  at  the 
inconstancy  of  their  wills.    He  who  does  not 


1  Laeniai.  Uf*  ¥  2nw. 

t  Xenopboo,  Mtmakr  iqwii  aMTOtct,  L  9.  13l 
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brood  over  his  children  or  his  honours  with  a 
slavish  propension,  ceases  not  to  live  eommo- 
diously  enough  after  their  loss.  He  who  does 
good  princijMiIly  for  his  own  satis&ction  will 
not  be  miich  troubled  to  see  men  judge  of  his 
actions  contrary^  to  his  merit  A  quarter  of  an 
ounce  of  naueoce  will  provide  sufficiently 
against  such  inconveniences.  I  find  ease  in 
this  receipt,  redeeming  myself  in  the  beginning 
as  cheap  as  I  can ;  and  find  that  bv  this  means 
I  have  escaped  much  trouble  and  manv  diffi- 
culties. With  very  little  efibrt  I  stop  the  first 
sall^  of  mv  emotions,  and  quit  the  snbject  that 
begins  to  oe  troublesome,  before  it  carries  one 
away.  He  who  stops  not  the  start  will  hardly 
ever  be  able  to  stop  the  career:  he  who  cannot 
keep  them  out  wHl  never  get  them  out,  when 
they  are  once  in ;  he  who  cannot  crush  them 
at  the  beginning,  will  never  do  it  after;  nor 
ever  keep  himself  from  fylling,  if  he  cannot 
recover  himself  when  first  he  Mgins  to  totter : 
Etenim  ipta  se  impellunt^  ubi  tetnel  a  raltone 
dUcetnim  est ;  iptaque  si6«  imbecUlitat  indul' 
get,  in  aUttmque  provehUur  impruden§f  nee 
reperU.  locum  consistendL*  **  For  they  throw 
themselves  headlong,  when  once  they  lose 
their  reason ;  and  frailty  so  far  indulges  itself 
that  it  is  unawares  carried  out  into  the  deep, 
and  can  find  no  port  wherein  to  come  to  an 
anchor."  I  am  betimes  sensible  of  the  little 
breezes  that  begin  to  sinff  and  whistle  in  the 
shrouds,  the  forerunners  of  a  storm : 

Ceu  flamina  prima 
Cum  deprenta  flremant  sims,  et  coea  voloUnt 
M  urmura,  venturoa  nautii  prodentia  ventoa :  * 

**  So  windfl,  when  yet  onfledged  in  wooda  they  lie, 
In  wliiapen  llrat  tlM»ir  tender  Toioes  try ; 
Then  iwue  on  the  main  with  bellowinc  rage. 
And  f  torme  to  trembling  mariners  presage.  * 

How  often  have  I  done  myself  a  manifest 
injustice,  to  avoid  the  hazard  of 
having  yet  a  worse  done  me  by  J^aSoStod  Silt 
the  judges,  after  an  age  of  vexa-  auits. 
tions,  dirty  and  vile  practices, 
more  enemies  to  my  nature  than  fire  or  the 
rack!  Convenit  d  lUibuSy  quantum  licet,  et 
ne$cio  an  pauld  plu$  etiam,  qudm  licet,  abhors 
rentem  esse :  est  enim  mm  modo  liberale,  pau- 
lulum  nonnunquam  de  svo  jure  deoedere,  sed 
interdum  etiam  fructuosumf  •*  A  man  should 
be  an  enemy  to  all  contention  as  much  as  he 
lawfully  may,  and  I  know  not  whether  or  not 
something^  more:  for  'tis  not  only  handsome, 
but  sometimes  also  advantageous  too,  a  little  to 
recede  from  one's  riffht"  Were  we  wise,  we 
ought  to  rejoice  and  boast,  as  I  one  day  heard 
a  young  gentleman  of  a  good  family  very  inno* 
cently  do,  that  his  mother  had  lost  her  suit,  as 
if  it  had  been  a  cou^h,  a  fever,  or  something 
very  troublesome  to  keep.    Even  the  favours 


mention  Buchanan,  but  wlthont  referring  us  to  any  parU* 
eular  woric  of  that  poet. 

•  Cicero,  7Vm.  Qiuw.  Iv.  18. 
TJB»«d.x.W. 
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timt  fortune  might  have  given  roe  through  { 
relationship,  or  acquaintance  with  those  whoj 
hftve  sovereign  authority  in  our  afiaira,  I  have ! 
conscientiouBly  waived,  and  very  carefully 
avoided  employing  them  to  the  .prejudice  of 
others,  and  of  advancing  my  pretensions  above : 
their  true  right  In  tine,  I  have  so  much  pre- 1 
vailed  by  my  endeavours  (happy  'tis  for  niei 
I  can  say),  that  I  am  to  this  day  a  virgin] 
fwm  all  suits  at  law,  though  tliey  have  m^de 
me  very  fair  offers,  and  with  very  just  ground, 
would  I  have  hearkenod  to  them ;  and  a  virgin 
from  quarrels  too;  I  have  almost  passed  over  a 
long  life  without  any  offence  of  moment,  either 
active  or  passive,  or  without  ever  hearing  my- 
self called  by  a  worse  word  than  my  own 
name ;  a  rare  &vour  of  heaven ! 

Our  greatest  agitations  have  ridiculous  mo- 
Thcmoftvio-  '^^^  *°*^  causes;  what  ruin  did 
i«nt  piisfiioui  our  last  Duke  of  Burgundy  run 
niKdttam  into  about  a  cart-load  of  sheep- 
triitingcuiie..    ^^.^jg,,    And was Dot the engrav- 

ing  of  a  seal  the  first  and  principal  cause  of 
the  greatest  commotion  that  this  machine  of 
the  world  ever  underwent  I*— for  Pompey  and 
Cesar  were  but  the  off-sets  and  contmuation 
of  the  two  others;  and  I  have  in  my  time  seen 
the  wisest  heads  in  this  kingdom  assembled 
with  great  ceremony,  and  at  tlie  puUic  ex- 
pense, about  treaties  and  agreements,  of  which 
the  real  decisbn  in  the  mean  time  absolutely 
depended  upon  the  ladies*  cabinet  council,  and 
the  inclination  of  some  woman  body.  The 
poets  very  well  understood  this,  when  they  put 
all  Greece  and  Asia  to  fire  and  sword  for  an 
apple.  Enquire  why  that  man  ha2ards  his  life 
and  honour  upon  the  fortune  of  his  rapier  and 
dagger :  let  him  acquaint  you  with  the  occar 
sion  of  the  quarrel;  he  cannot  do  it  without 
hhishing.  His  so  idle  and  firivolous ! 

A   little  thingr  will    engafi^e  you  in't,^  but 

bemg  once  embarked,  all  cords 
2?JeSbSS!S!i  dj*^ ;  greater  considerations  are 
before  we  en.  then  required,  more  hard  and 
if«f 6  in  affairs,  more  important  How  much 
^ureu/  easier  is  it  not  to  enter  in,  than 

it  is  to  get  out?  We  should  pro- 
eeed  contrary  to  the  reed,  which  at  its  first 
spring  produces  a  long  and  straight  shoot,  but 
afterwards,  as  if  tired  and  out  of  breath,  runs 
into  thick  and  firequent  joints  and  knots,  as 
so  many  pauses,  which  demonstrate  that  it 
lias  no  more  its  first  vigour  and  constancy: 
*twere  better  to  begin  mir  and  calmly,  and 
to  keep  a  man*s  breath  and  vigour  for  the 
height  and  stress  of  the  business.  We  guide 
and  govern  afiairs  in  their  beginnings,  and 
have  them  then  in  our  own  power;  but  after- 
wards, when  they  are  once  at  work,  His  they 
tliat  guide  and  govern  ur,  and  we  have  to 
follow  them. 
Yet  do  I  not  pretend  by  this  to  say  that  this 


»  See  the  Mem,  qf  PWip  ds  Qmines,  v.  1. 
«  Referring  to  the  civil  war  between  Mariu>  and  Svila 
Bee  Pluiareh,  IV"*  <r  JIfaHM,  c.  a 


plan  has  relieved  roe  of  all  difficulty,  and  that 
I  have  not  oflen  had  enough  to  do  to  curb  and . 
restrain  my  passions ;  they  are  not  always  to  be . 
governed  according  to  the  measure  of  occasions, 
and  often  have  their  entries  very  sharp  and  vio- 
lent   Yet  good  fruit  and  profit  may  thence  be 
reaped,  except  by  those  who  in  well-doing  are 
not  satisfied  with  any  benefit,  if  reputation  be 
wanting ;  for,  in  truth,  such  an  efiect  is  of  no 
account,  but  by  every  one  in  himself;  you  ar^ 
better  contented,  but  no  more  esteemed,  seeing 
you  reformed  yourself  before  you  came  into 
play,  or  that  any  vice  was  discovered  in  3*00. 
Yet  not  in  this  only,  but  in  all  other  duties  of 
life  also,  the  way  of  those  who  aim  at  bonoar 
is  very  different  from  that  they  proceed  by, 
who  propose  to  themselves  order  and  reason. 
I  find  some  who  rashly  and  furiously  rush  into 
the  lists,  and  cod  in  the  race.     As  Platarch 
says,*  that  as  those  who,  through  awkwardoesa, 
are  soft  and  facile  to  grant  whatever  is  desired 
of  them,  are  afterwards  a%  frail  to  break  their 
word  and  to  recant;  so  likewise  he  who  en- 
ten  lighUy  into  a  quarrel,  is  subject  to  run  aa 
lighUy  out  of  it  The  same  difficulty  that  keeps 
me  from  enterin^f  into  it  would,  when  once  hot 
and  en^ged  in  it,  incite  me  to  maintain  it  with 
resolution.    *Tis,  perhaps,  wrong;  bat  when  a 
man  is  once  engaged,  he  must  go  through  with 
it   or  die.     "Y^Tidertake  coldly,"  said  Bias,* 
**  but  pursue  with  ardour."    For  want  of  pr«- 
dence,  men  fall  into  want  of  coorage^  which  is 
still  more  intolerable. 

Most  accommodations  of  our  quarrels  now- 
a-days  are  discreditable  and  false:  we  only- 
^ek  to  save  appearances,  and  in  the  mean  time 
betray  and  disavow  our  true  intentions ;  we  sal  ve 
over  the  fact  We  know  very  well  how  we 
said  the  thing,  and  in  what  sense  we  spoke  it, 
and  all  the  company,  and  all  our  friends  with 
whom  we  would  appear  to  have  the  advantafre, 
understand  it  well  enough  too ;  Wa  at  the  ex- 
pense of  our  frankness,  and  the  honour  of  our 
courage,  that  we  disown  our  thoughts,  and 
seek  subterfuge  in  fiilsehood  to  make  firieods; 
we  give  ourselves  the  lie,  to  excuse  the  lie  we 
have  given  another.  You  are  not  to  consider 
whether  your  word  or  action  may  admit  of 
another  interpretation ;  'tis  your  own  real  and 
sincere  interpretation,  your  real  meaning,  that 
you  are  thenceforward  to  maintain,  whatever 
it  cost  you.  Men  address  themselves  to  joat 
virtue  and  your  conscience,  which  are  neitfaef 
of  them  to  be  disguised ;  let  us  leave  these  piti- 
ful ways  and  ex]^icnts  to  the  trickstere  of  the 
law.  The  excuses  and  satisfiictions  that  I  see 
every  day  made  and  given  to  repair  iodiscretioa, 
seem  to  me  more  scandalous  than  the  indisGre- 
tion  itself.  It  were  better  to  affront  your 
adversary  a  second  time,  tlian  to  ofiend  yourself 
by  giving  him  such  satisfaction.  Yoa  have 
braved  him  in  your  heat  and  anger,  and  you  go 
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to  appeue  him  in  yoor  cooler  aod  better  sense ; 
and  by  that  means  lay  yourself  lower,  and  at 
his  feet,  whom  before  you  pretended  to  over- 
top. I  do  not  find  any  thing  a  gentleman  can 
ny  BO  rude  and  vicious  in  him,  as  unsaying 
what  he  has  said  is  infamous,  when  that  unsay- 
ing is  authoritatively  extracted  from  him ;  for- 
asmuch as  obstinacy  is  more  excusable  in  him 
than  pusillanimity.  Passions  are  as  easy  for 
me  to  evade,  as  they  are  hard  for  me  to  mode- 
rate :  Extcinduntur  faeiliut  animo  qtutm  tern' 
perantur,  **  'Tis  easier  to  tear  them  altogether 
from  the  mind,  than  to  moderate  them.  He 
who  cannot  attain  unto  that  noble  stoical  im- 
passibility, let  him  secure  himself  in  the  bosom 
of  this  popular  stupidity  of  mine :  what  those 
gieat  souls  performed  by  their  virtue,  I  inure 
myself  to  do  by  complexion.  The  middle  re- 
gion harbours  storms  and  tempests;  the  two 
extremes  of  philosophers  and  rustics  concur  in 
tranquillity  and  liappiness: 

Felix,  qni  potuU  rernm  co^oncere  eannat, 
Aiqiie  metoa  omnes  et  infxorabile  fliluin 
Sdhjecit  pedibuv,  strepitumque  Aciierontia  avmril 
Fortunatus  et  ille.  deos  qui  novit  acrestcs, 
Panaque.  Silvanunique  Knem,  Nymphaaqueaororea !  ^ 

•*  How  blest  the  sa^ !  whose  mind  can  pierce  each  cause 
0rrban|ref\il  nature,  aod  bar  wond'rous  laws ; 
Wbo  tramples  fear  beneath  bis  foot,  and  braves 
Fate,  and  stern  death,  and  bolTs  resounding  waves! 
Blest  too.  who  knows  each  f  od  that  guards  the  swain, 
Fan,  old  Bylvaaua,  and  tlM  Dryad  train.*' 

The  birth  of  all  thin^  is  weak  and  tender;  and 
therefore  we  are  to  have  an  eye  to  beginnings ; 
for  as  then,  in  their  infancy,  the  danger  is  not 
perceived,  so,  when  it  is  grown  up,  neither  is 
the  remedy  to  be  found.  I  had  every  day  en- 
countered a  million  of  crosses,  harder  to  digest, 
in  the  progress  of  ambition,  than  it  has  been 
difficult  for  me  to  carb  the  natural  propension 
that  inclined  me  to  it: 

Jure  per  homil 
Lat£  conapicoum  tollere  vertkem.* 

**  For  well  might  I  be  shv, 
To  raise  my  bead  so  high.** 

All  public  actions  are  subject  to  various  and 
uncertain  interpretations,  for  too  many  heads 
judge  of  them.  Some  say  of  this  city  employ- 
ment of  mine'  (and  I  am  willing  to  say  a  word 

Mantaigae's  ^^  ^^  °^^  ^^\  ^^  ^  worth  so  mucb, 
■eeouQt  of  tiia  but  to  exhibit  my  conduct  in 
Jgj^uct  in  guch  things),  that  I  have  behaved 

myself  in  it  like  a  man  not  easy 
to  be  moved,  and  with  a  languishing  affection; 
and  they  have  some  colour  for  what  they  say. 
I  endeavour  to  keep  my  mind  and  my  thoughts 
in  repose;  Cum  $emper  nalura^  turn  eliam 
aUate  jam  quietus;*  **As  being  always  quiet 
by  nature,  so  also  now  by  age;"  and  if  they 
sometimes  lash  out  on  some  rude  and  seilsible 
impression,  *tis,  in  truth,  without  my  advice. 
Yet,  from  this  natural  heaviness  of  mine,  men 
ought  not  to  conclude  a  total  inability  in  me 
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(for  want  <^  care  and  want  of  sense  are  twa 
very  different  things),  and  much  lees  any  ingra- 
titude towards  that  city,  who  employed  the 
utmost  means  they  had  in  their  power  to  oblige 
me,  both  before  they  knew  me  and  aAer,  and 
did  much  more  Coi  me  in  choosing  me  anew^. 
than  conferring  that  honour  upon  me  at  first. 
I  wish  them  all  the  good,  that  can  befal  them* 
and  certainly,  had  occasion  offered,  there  ia 
nothing  I  would  have  spared  hr  their  service. 
I  did  for  them  as  I  would  have  done  for  myselil 
*Tis  a  good,  warlike,  and  generous  people,  but^ 
capable  of  obedience  and  diiicipline,  and  of^ 
whom  the  best  use  may  be  made,  if  well  guided. 
They  say  also  that  my  administration  was  passed 
over  without  mark  or  thing  worthy  of  record. 
Very  good !  They  accuse  my  cessation  in  a  time 
when  every  body  almost  was  convicted  of  doing 
too  much.  I  am  impatient  to  be  doing  where 
my  will  spurs  me  on ;  but  this  point  is  an  enemy 
to  perseverance.  Let  whoever  will  make  use 
of  me  according  to  my  own  way,  employ  me  in 
affiirs  where  vigour  and  liberty  are  required; 
where  a  direct,  short,  and  moreover  a  hazardous 
conduct  is  necessary;  I  may  do  something: 
but  if  it  must  be  long,  subtle,  laborious,  artm* 
cial,  and  intricate,  they  would  do  better  to  call 
in  somebody  else.  All  important  offices  are  not 
hard :  I  came  prepared  to  work  a  little  more, 
had  there  been  great  occasion ;  for  it  is  in  my 

r>wer  to  do  something  more  than  I  do,  or  than 
love  to  do;  I  did  not  to  my  knowledge  omit 
any  thing  that  my  duty  really  required.  I 
easily  forget  those  offices  that  ambition  mixes 
with  duty,  and  shelters  under  that  title ;  these 
are  they  that,  for  the  most  part,  fill  the  eyes 
and  ears,  and  give  men  the  most  satis&ction : 
not  the  thinff,  but  the  appearance  contents 
them;  they  think  men  sleep,  if  they  hear  no 
noise.  My  humour  is  no  friend  to  tumult;  I 
could  appease  a  riot  without  emoUon,  and  chas- 
tise a  disorder  without  alteration.  If  I  stand 
in  need  of  anger  and  inflammation,  I  borrow  it 
and  put  it  on;  my  manners  are  heavy,  rather 
faint  than  sharp.  I  do  not  condemn  a  maffis* 
trate  that  sleeps,  provided  the  people  under liis 
charge  sleep  as  well  as  he:  the  laws  in  that 
case  sleep  too.  For  my  part  I  commend  a 
glk)in|^,  quiet,  and  silent  life,  Neque  submiBsam 
et  abjectam,  neque  se  ejferentem:  **  Neither 
abject  nor  overbearing  :**«  my  fortune  will  have 
it  so.  I  am  descended  from  a  family  that  has 
lived  without  lustre  or  tumult,  and  time  out  of 
mind,  particularly  ambitious  of  the  character  of 
truth  and  honesty. 

Our  people  now-a-days  are  so  bred  up  to 
bustle  and  ostentation,  that  goodness,  modera- 
tion* equability,  and  such  quiet  and  obscure 
qualities,  are  no  more  regarded :  rough  bodies 
make  themselves  felt,  the  smooth  are  imper- 
ceptibly handled;  sickness  is  felt;  health  little, 
or  not  at  all;  no  more  than  the  oils  tha^fo- 
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ment  us,  in  comparison  of  the  pain  for  which 
we  are  fomented.  *Tis  acting  ror  a  man's  re- 
putation and  particular  profit,  not  for  the  public 
good,  to  refer  that  to  be  done  in  the  public 
place  which  a  man  may  as  well  do  in  the 
council-chamber,  and  to  noon-day  what  might 
have  been  done  the  night  before;  and  to  be 
jealous  to  do  that  himself  which  his  colleague 
can  do  as  well  as  he.  So  some  surgeons  of 
Greece  used  to  perform  their  operations  upon 
Bcaii>lds,  in  the  sight  of  the  people,  to  draw 
more  practice  and  profit  They  think  that 
good  orders  cannot  be  understood  but  by  the 
sound  of  trumpet  Ambition  is  not  a  vice  of 
little  people,  and  of  so  mean  abilities  as  ours. 
One  saia  to  Alexander:  ^'Your  father  will 
leave  you  a  great  dominion,  easy  and  pacific ;" 
but  this  youth  was  envious  of  his  father's  vic- 
tories, and  the  justice  of  his  government,  and 
would  not  have  enjoyed  the  empire  of  the 
world  in  ease  and  peace.  ^  Alcibiaaes,  in  Plato^ 
had  rather  die  young,  beautiful,  rich,  noble, 
and  learned,  and  aO  this  par  excellence, 
than  stop  in  tlie  state  of  such  a  condition;* 
this  disease  is  perhaps  excusable  in  so  strong 
and  so  full  a  soul.  When  these  wretched  and 
dwarfish  little  souls  gull  and  deceive  themselves, 
and  think  to  spread  tiieir  fame,  for  having 
given  ri^ht  judgment  in  some  afifair,  or  kept 
up  the  discipline  of  the  guard  of  the  city  gate, 
the  more  they  think  to  exalt  their  heads,  the 
more  they  show  their  tails.  This  little  well- 
doing has  neither  body  nor  life;  it  vanishes  in 
the  first  mouth,  and  goes  no  farther  than  from 
one  street  to  another.  Talk  of  it,  in  God's 
name*  to  your  son  or  your  servant;  like  that 
old  fellow  who,  having  no  other  auditor  of  his 
praises,  nor  approver  of  his  valour,  boasted  to 
his  chambermaid,  crying  out:  **0,  Peretta, 
what  a  brave  man  hast  thou  to  thy  master!" 
At  the  worst,  talk  of  it  to  yourself;  like  a 
counsellor  of  my  acquaintance,  who,  having 
disgorffed  a  whole  cart-load  of  paragraphs  with 
great  neat,  and  as  great  folly,  coming  out  of 
the  council-chamber  to  make  water,  was  heard 
very  conscientiously  to  mutter  betwixt  his 
teeth:  Non  no6ts,  Dominey  turn  nobiSf  wed 
nomini  tuo  da  rloriam^  He  who  can  get  it 
of  nobody  else,  let  him  pay  himself  out  of  his 
own  purse. 

Fame  is  not  prostituted  at  so  cheap  a  rate ; 
rare  and  exemplary  actions,  to  which  it  is  due, 
would  not  endure  the  company  of  this  pro- 
digious crowd  of  little  everynday  perfbrmancea 
Marble  mav  exalt  your  titles  as  muoh  as  you 
please,  for  having  repaired  a  rod  of  a  ruinous 
wall,  or  cleans^  a  public  sewer,  but  not 
men  of  sense.  Renown  does  not  follow  all 
good  deeds,  if  novelty  and  difiiculty  be  not 
Goojoined;  nay,  so  much  as  mere  eBtimation, 
according  to  the  Stoics,  is  not  due  to  every 
actiod  that  proceeds  from  virtue;  neither  wiU 
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they  allow  him  bare  thanks  who,  oat  of  tem- 
perance, forbears  to  meddle  with  any  old  blear- 
eyed  hag.  Such  as  have  known  the  admirable 
qualities  of  Scipb  AfHcanus  deny  him  the 
glory  that  Panetius  attributes  to  him,  c€  being 
abstinent  from  gifts,  as  a  glory  not  so  much  his 
as  that  of  the  age  he  lived  in.^  We  have  plea- 
sures suitable  to  our  fortunes ;  let  us  not  usurp 
those  of  grandeur.  Our  own  are  more  natural, 
and  by  so  much  more  solid  and  sure,  as  they 
are  more  low.  If  not  for  that  of  coosciencei 
yet  at  least  for  ambition's  sake,  let  us  reject 
ambition ;  let  us  disdain  that  thirst  of  honour 
and  renown,  so  low  and  mendicant,  that  it 
makes  us  beg  it  of  all  sorts  of  people  (oum  est  iite 
lausj  qusB  posnt  ^  maceUo  peti  ?^  "  What  praise 
is  that  which  is  to  be  gfot  in  the  market  t**), 
by  abject  means,  and  at  what  cheap  rate  soever. 
'Tis  dishonour  to  be  so  honoured.  Let  as  learn 
to  be  no  more  greedy  of  honour  than  we  are 
capable  of  it  To  be  pufied  up  with  every 
action  that  is  innocent,  or  of  use,  is  onljr  fbr 
such  with  whom  such  things  are  extraorduiary 
and  rare ;  thev  will  value  it  as  it  oosts  them. 
How  much  the  more  a  ipood  efibct  makes  a 
noise,  so  much  I  abate  or  the  goodness  of  it, 
as  I  enter  into  suspicion  that  it  was  more  per- 
formed for  noise  than  upon  the  account  of 
goodness:  being  exposed  upon  the  stall,  it  is 
half  sold.  Those  actions  have  mach  more 
grace  and  lustre  that  slip  from  the  hand  of  him 
that  does  them  negligently  and  without  noise, 
and  that  some  honest  man  ader  chooses  out  and 
raises  from  the  shade,  to  produce  it  to  the  light 
upon  its  own  account:  Mihi  quidem  UnSto' 
biliora  videntur  omnia,  qum  tine  vendiiatione^ 
et  sine  populo  teste  Jiuntf  "All  things,  truly, 
seem  more  laudable  to  me  that  are  performed 
without  ostentation  and  without  the  testimony 
of  the  people,"  says  the  most  vain-glorious 
man  in  the  world. 

I  had  no  care  but  to  conserve  and  to  con- 
tinue, which  are  silent  and  insensible  efi^ta. 
Innovation  is  of  great  lustre,  but  'tis  inters 
dieted  in  this  time,  when  we  are  pressed  apoo, 
and  have  nothing  to  defend  ourselves  from  but 
novelties.  To  forbear  doing  is  often  as  noble 
as  to  do;  but  'tis  less  in  the  light:  and 
the  little  good  I  have  in  me  is  almost  all  of 
this  kind.  In  fine,  occasions  in  this  employ- 
ment of  mine  have  been  confederate  with  my 
humour,  and  I  thank  them  fbr  it  Is  there 
any  one  who  desires  to  be  sick  that  he  may  see 
his  phvsician  at  work?  And  would  not  that 
physician  deserve  to  be  whipped  who  should 
wish  the  plague  amongst  us,  that  he  might  put 
his  art  in  practice  1  I  have  never  been  of  that 
wicked,  though  common  enou^,  humoar,  to 
desire  that  Uie  trouble  and  disorders  of  this 
city  should  elevate  and  honour  my  govem- 
ment:  I  have  ever  willingly  contribated  all  I 
could  to  their  tranquillity  uui  ease.    He  who 
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wiU  not  thank  me  for  the  order,  gentle  and 
silent  calm,  that  has  aoooropanied  my  adminis- 
tration, cannot,  however,  deprive  me  of  the 
share  that  belongs  to  me  by  the  title  of  my 
good  fortune.  And  I  am  of  such  a  composition 
Uiat  I  would  as  willingly  be  happy  as  wise; 
and  had  rather  owe  my  successes  purely  to  the 
favour  of  Almighty  God  than  to  any  mdustry 
or  operation  ot  my  own.  I  had  suflScientlv 
published  to  the  world  my  unfitness  for  such 
public  office&  But  I  have  something  in  me 
yet  worse  than  incapacity,  which  is  that  I  am 
not  much  displeased  at  it,  and  that  I  do  not 
much  go  about  to  cure  it,  considering  the 
coarse  of  life  that  I  have  proposed  to  myself 
Neither  have  I  satisfied  myselr  in  this  employ- 
ment, but  I  have  very  near  arrived  at  what  I 
expected  from  myself  and  have  much  sur- 
passed what  I  promised  them  with  whom  I  had 
to  do ;  for  I  am  apt  to  promise  somethinff  less 
than  what  I  am  able  to  do,  and  than  what  I 
hc^  to  make  good.  I  am  sure  that  I  have 
left  no  impressions  of  ofience  or  hatred  behind 
me ;  and  as  to  leaving  regret  or  desire  of  me 
amongst  them,  I  at  least  know  veiy  well  that 
I  never  much  affected  it: 

M  ene  huic  confidere  monitro  I 
Mene  salii  ptacidi  Tultum,  fluctiuqve  qaieUa 
I^nonre !  ^ 

•  Woaldst  thou  I  •hould  a  quiet  tea  believe, 
To  tbis  iaeoDfltant  monster  credit  give  r* 


CHAPTER  XL 

or  CRIFPLXS. 

'Tn  now  two  or  three  years  ago  that  they 
made  the  year  ten  days  shorter 
The  year  cat       jq  France.     How  many  changes 
•borter.'  n^iy  ^^  expect  should  fellow  Uiis 

reformation !  This  was  properly 
moving  heaven  and  earth  at  once.  Ana  yet 
nothing  for  all  that  stirs  from  its  place;  my 
neighbours  still  find  their  seasons  of  sowing 
and  reaping,  the  opportunities  of  doing  their 
business,  the  hurtftil  and  propitions  days,  just 
at  the  same  time  where  they  had,  time  out  of 
mind,  assigned  them.  There  was  no  more  error 
perceived  in  onr  old  custom,  than  there  is  amend- 
ment found  in  this  alteration.  So  great  an 
uncertainty  there  is  throughout;  so  gross,  ob- 
scure, and  dull  is  our  perception.  ^Tis  said 
that  this  ^regulation  might  have  been  carried 
out  with  less  inconvenience ,  by  subtMCting, 
after  the  example  of  Augustus,  the  bissextile, 
which  is  in  some  sort  a  day  of  hindrance  and 
conftision,  till   we  had  exactiy  satisfied   the 


debt;*  which,  after  all,  is  not  paid  by  the 
correction,  and  we  yet  remain  some  days  in 
arrear;  and,  by  the  same  means,  order  might, 
be  taken  for  the  future,  providing  that  after 
the  revolution  of  such  a  year,  or  such  a  number 
of  years,  the  supernumerary  day  should  be 
always  thrown  out,  so  that  we  could  not  hence- 
forward err  above  four  and  twenty  hours  in 
our  computation.  We  have  no  other  account 
of  time  but  years;  the  world  has  for  many 
ages  made  use  of  that  only,  and  yet  it  is  a 
measure  that  to  this  day  we  are  not  agreed 
upon;  such  a  one,  that  we  still  doubt  what 
form  other  nations  have  variously  given  to  it, 
and  what  was  the  true  use  of  iL  What  do 
some  say?  '*TIiat  the  heavens,  in  growing 
old,  bow  themselves  down  nearer  towards  us, 
and  put  us  to  an  uncertainty  even  of  days  and 
montha**  And  what  does  Plutarch  say?' 
*'That  astrology  had  not,  in  his  time,  deter- 
mined t]ie  motion  of  the  moon."  See  what  a 
fine  condition  are  we  in  to  keep  records  of 
things  past ! 

I  was  just  now  ruminating,  as  I  often  do, 
upon  this;  what  a  free  and  rovmg 
thing  human  iudgment  is.  lor-  thehmninun.* 
dinarily  see  that  men,  in  things  dereunding, 
proposed  to  them,  more  willingly  J^lJf  ^J^JJe 
study  to  find  out  the  reason  than  caueeeofa  flict, 
to  find  out  the  truth  of  them ;  they  *****"  |**?"  *f 
slip  over  pre-suppositions,  but  are  ^^  fac"^  ** 
cur^us  in  exammation  of  conse- 
quences; they  leave  the  things,  and  fly  to  the 
cause&  Pleasant  praters!  the  knowledge  of 
causes  only  concerns  him  who  has  the  conduct 
of  things,  not  us,  who  are  only  to  undergo  them, 
and  who  have  the  perfectly  full  and  accom- 
plished use  of  tiiem,  according  to  our  need, 
without  penetrating  into  their  origin  and  es- 
sence ;  wine  is  none  the  more  pleasant  to  him 
that  knows  its  first  faculties.  On  the  contrary, 
both  the  body  and  soul  alter  and  interrupt  the 
right  they  have  of  the  use  of  the  world  and  of 
themselves,  by  mixing  with  it  the  opinion  of 
learning.  Effects  concern  us,  but  the  means 
notatalL  To  determine  and  to  distribute  ap- 
pertain to  superiority  and  command,  as  it  does 
to  subjection  to  accept  Let  me  reprehend 
our  custom:  we  commonly  begin  thus: — 
"How  is  such  a  thing  done?"  whereas,  we 
should  say :  **Is  such  a  thing  done?"  Our  rea- 
son is  able  to  create  a  bundr^  other  worlds,  and 
to  find  out  the  beginnings  and  contexture:  it 
needs  neither  matter  nor  foundation.  Let  it 
run  on ;  it  builds  as  well  in  the  air  as  on  the 
earth ;  and  with  inanity  as  well  as  with  matter; 

Dare  pondus  idonea  ftimo.« 
**  And  can  give  weight  to  smoke.** 


iJBBdtf,v.849. 

*  Pope  Gregory  XIIL  iMving  remarked  that  the  error  of 
eleven  minutes,  which  occurred  in  tlie  Julian  year,  had 
given  tlM  world  ten  dnya  more  than  it  was  entitled  to,  paid 
off  the  debt  to  time  by  at  once  cutting  out  ten  days  ftom  the 
year  15^8,  proceeding  at  once  fh>m  tlie  5th  to  the  15ih  of 
October  in  that  year.    The  new  mode  of  redtoning  yean 


is  called,  after  his  holiness,  the  Gregorian  calendar,  or  New 
Style,  whilo  the  Julian  calendar  is  termed  Old  Style,  which 
latter  is  still  followed  by  the  Russians  and  other  memben 
of  the  Grveli  Church. 

>  Howian  Qtusttoiu, 

«  renins,  v.  80. 
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I  find  that  almost  throughout  we  should  eay : 
*«  There  is  no  such  thin^^  ;"  and  should  myself 
often  make  use  of  this  answer,  but  I  dare  not ; 
for  they  cry:  "It  is  a  defect  produced  from 
i|fnorance  and  weakness  of  understanding;** 
and  I  am  forced,  for  the  most  part,  to  juggle 
for  company,  and  prate  of  frivolous  and  idle 
subjects,  which  I  don*t  believe  a  single  word  of. 
Besides  that,  in  truth,  *tis  a  little  rude  and 
quarrelsome,  flatly  to  deny  a  pi^position;  and 
lew  people  but  will  affirm,  especially  in  things 
hard  to  be  believed,  that  they  have  seen  them, 
or  at  least  will  name  witnesses  whose  authority 
will  stop  our  mouths  from  contradiction.  By 
this  mode  we  know  the  foundations  and  means 
of  things  that  never  were;  and  the  world  scuffles 
about  a  thousand  questions,  of  which  the  pro 
and  con  are  both  false :  Ita  finitima  9unt  falsa 
verU  "  'Ul  in  praecipitem  locum  rum  debeat  se 
sapiens  committere.^  ^  False  things  are  so  like 
the  true,  that  a  wise  man  should  not  trust  him- 
self upon  the  precipice.** 

Truth  and  lies  are  faced  alike;  their  port, 
taste,  and  proceedings  are  the  same.  We  look 
upon  them  with  the  same  eye.  I  hold  that  we 
are  not  only  remiss  in  defending  ourselves  from 
deceit,  but  that  we  seek  and  ofier  ourselves  to 
be  gulled.  We  love  to  entangle  ourselves  in 
vanity,  as  a  thing  conformable  to  our  being. 

1  have  seen  the  birth  of  several  miracles  of 
my  time.  Although  they  died  in 
What  credit  the  birth,  yet  have  we  not  failed 
SivJ  Jai™Sd  to  foresee  what  they  would  have 
lo  tiM  world.  come  to,  had  they  lived  their  full 
age ;  for  *tis  but  finding  the  end 
of  the  clue,  and  one  may  wind  off  as  much  as 
one  will ;  and  there  is  a  greater  distance  betwixt 
nothing  and  th^'ieast  thing  in  the  world,  than 
there  is  betwixt  that  and  the  greatest  Now, 
the  first  that  are  imbued  with  this  beginning  of 
novelty,  when  they  set  out  and  sow  their  his- 
tory, find,  by  the  oppositions  they  meet  with, 
where  the  difficulty  of  persuasion  lies,  and  so 
caulk  that  place  with  some  false  piece.*  Besides 
that,  insita  hominibus  libidine  alendi  de  induS' 
tria  rumores*  "men  having  a  natural  desire 
to  nourish  reports,"  we  naturally  make  a  con- 
science of  restoring  what  has  been  lent  us, 
without  some  usury  and  access  of  our  substance. 
Particular  error  first  makes  the  public  error; 
and  afterwards,  in  turn,  the  public  error  makes 
*  the  particular  error.^  Thus  all  this  vast  fabric 
Foee  on  founding  and  confoimding  itself  from 
Band  to  hand,  so  that  the  remotest  testimony  is 
better  instructed  than  those  that  are  nearest, 
and  the  last  informed  better  than  the  first  'Tis 
a  natural  progress;  for  whoever  believes  any 


>  Cicero,  jtead.  ii.  31. 

<  "  Que  d'erreure  monstreiifteB  accredit^ps  par  la  science, 
Illume  qui  aiiruit  du  les  detruire!  On  commence  par  una 
ftuiM  charte,  par  un  dipifime  suppoad ;  on  le  montre  en 
aeeret  A  quelquea  penionnea  intereas^et  i  le  ftire  valoir;  aa 
reputation  a'etablit  avant  nieme  qu'il  soil  conna.  Com> 
meuce-til  i  percer;  les  honnStet  gons,  lea  esprita  aens^  ae 
reorient  contre  rimposture:  on  lea  (kit  taire;  on  rectifie 
une  erreur,  on  deguiae  habilement  un  menaonge :  on  cor- 
aomot  le  aena  du  taxte  par  dea  oommeatairea.    Eooutona 


thing,  thinks  it  a  work  of  charity  to  persuade 
another  into  the  same  opinion,  which  the  better 
to  do,  he  will  make  no  difficulty  of  adding  as 
much  of  his  own  invention  as  he  conceives  ne- 
cessary to  encounter  the  resistance  or  want  of 
conception  he  meets  with  in  othera  I  myself, 
who  make  a  ^reat  conscience  of  lying,  and  am 
not  very  solicitous  of  giving  credit  and  autho- 
rity to  what  I  say,  do  yet  find  that,  in  the 
arguments  I  have  in  band,  being  heated  with 
opposition  of  another,  or  by  the  proper  heat  of 
my  own  narration,  I  swell  and  puff  up  my 
subject  by  voice,  motion,  vigour,  and  force  of 
words,  and,  moreover,  by  extension  and  ampli- 
fication, not  without  some  prejudice  to  the 
naked  truth ;  but  I  do  it  conditionally  withal, 
that  to  the  first  who  brings  me  to  myself,  and 
who  asks  me  the  plain  troth,  I  presently  sur^ 
render  my  effort,  and  deliver  it  to  him  without 
exaggeration,  without  emphasis,  or  any  larding 
of  my  own.  A  quick  and  earnest  way  of  speak- 
ing, as  mine  is,  is  apt  to  run  into  hyperbole 
There  is  nothing  upon  which  men  commonly 
are  more  intent  than  to  make  way  for  their  own 
opinions.  Where  the  ordinary  means  fail  us, 
we  add  command  and  force,  hre  and  swoid. 
'Tis  sad  work  to  be  at  that  pass,  that  the  best 
trial  of  truth  must  be  the  multitude  of  believers, 
in  a  crowd  where  the  number  of  fools  so  much 
exceeds  that  of  the  wise :  Qtuui  wro  quidqwtm 
sit  tarn  valde,  quam  nil  sapere,  wJgare.^  Sa~ 
nitatis  palrociniupi  est  insanienlitim  turba.^ 
"  As  if  any  thin^  were  so  common  as  igno- 
rance. The  multitude  of  fo(^s  is  a  protection  to 
the  wise."  'Tis  hard  to  resolve  a  man^s  judg- 
ment a^inst  the  common  opinions.  The  first 
persuasion,  taken  from  the  subject  itself^  pos- 
sesses the  simple ;  and  from  them  diffiiaes  itself 
to  the  wise,  under  the  authority  of  the  number 
and  antiquity  of  witnesses.  For  my  part,  what 
I  should  not  believe  from  one,  I  should  not 
believe  from  a  hundred  and  one;  and  do  not 
jud^  opinions  by  the  years. 

'Tis  not  long  since  one  of  our  princes,  in 
whom  the  gout  had  spoiled  an  excellent  nature 
and  sprightly  disposition,  suffered       ^^ 
himself  to  be  so  fer  persuaded  with   cuffiuTn  aoria 
the  report  that  was  made  of  the   ofdiacasea  bf 
wonderful  operations  of  a  certain  JJ^SteaL^ 
priest,  who,  by  words  and  ges-  ^^ 
tures,  cured  all  sorts  of  diseases,  as  to  go  a 
long  journey  to  seek  him  out ;  and  by  the  force 
of  his  apprehension,  for  some  hours  so  peivuaded 
and  laid  his  legs  asleep,  as  to  obtain  that  service 
from  them  they  had  a  loiig  time  fergotten. 
Had  fortune  heaped  five  or  six  such  like  adven- 
tures, it  had  been  enough  to  have  brought  this 


Montaigne,  il  dira  mteux  tiue  mol : '  Les  premieraqai  mml 
abbruvea  de  ce  commencement  d'eatranaet^.*  itc  Qui  tvqi 
!  appreudre  adouterdoit  lirecechapiiro  tiniierde  Montaigne, 
le  moina  mettaodiaue  de  philoaophea,  maia  le  plus  amgs  cc  k 
plua  aimable.'*    Voltaire,  MtUnMU  iHutriqmm. 

>Livy,xxviii.S4. 

4  "  Et  quum  aingoloruBi  error  pttblicom  feoeiit,  atega- 
lonim  errorem  facii  publicua."   Senaca,  J^.  81. 

•  Cicero,  d*  JHvwaL  ii.  39.        ^r\rT  I  /> 

•  8u  Augustin,  it  GviL  Vti,  Tl4a.^^  LV^ 
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miracle  into  natore.  There  was  afterwanls  dis- 
co?ered  so  much  simplicity  and  so  little  art  in 
the  architect  of  such  operations,  that  he  was 
thought  too  contemptible  to  be  punished.  As 
would  be  thought  of  most  such  thinjgfs,  were 
they  well  examined:  Mira$mtr  ex  tntervallo 
faUerUim:^  **  We  admire  at  distant  things  that 
deceive."  So  does  our  sight  oflen  represent  to 
lis  strange  images  at  distance,  that  vanish  as  we 
approach  near :  Nunquam  ad  Uquidum  fitma 
ptrdueitur.*  **Fame  is  never  brought  to  be 
clear." 

'Tie  wonderful  firom  how  idle  beginnings,  and 
frivolooe  causes,  such  fiimous  impressions  com- 
monly proceed !  This  it  is  that  obstructs  the 
•information ;  for  whilst  we  seek  out  tlie  causes, 
and  the  great  and  weighty  ends  worthy  of  so 
great  a  name,  we  lose  the  true  one;  they  escape 
our  sight  by  their  littleness;  and,  in  truth,  a 
prudent,  diligent,  and  subtle  inquisition,  indif- 
ferent and  not  prepossessed,  is  required  in  such 
searchesL  To  this  very  boor  all  these  miracles 
and  strange  events  have  concealed  themselves 
from  me.  I  have  never  seen  a  greater  monster 
or  miracle  in  the  world  tlian  my- 
Wtat  *too-  self.  A  man  fifrows  familiar  with 
iiw'eieareit  or  ^^  Strange  things  by  time  and 
aiineies.  costom ;  ^t  the  more  I  frequent 

and  the  better  I  know  myself,  the 
more  does  my  own  deformity  astonish  me,  and 
the  less  I  understand  myself. 

The  principal  right  of  advancing  and  pro- 
ducing such  accidents  is  reserved  to  fortune. 
Riding  the  day  before  yesterday  through  a  vil- 
lage, about  two  leagues  from  my  house,  I  found 
the  place  yet  hot  with  a  miracle  which  had 
lately  exploded  there,  wherewith  the  neighbour- 
hood Iiad  been  several  months  amused,  so  that 
the  neighbouring  provinces  had  began  to  take 
up  the  excitement,  and  to  run  thither  in  great 
companies  of  all  sorts  of  people.  A  youn? 
fellow  of  the  town  had  one  night  counterfeited 
the  voice  of  a  spirit  in  his  own  house,  without 
any  other  design  at  present,  but  only  for  sport; 
but  this  having  succeeded  with  him  a  little 
better  than  he  expected,  to  illustrate  his  fiirce 
with  more  actors,  he  took  a  stupid,  silly  country 

S'rl  into  the  scene,  and  at  last  there  were 
ree  of  the  same  age  and  undeivtanding;  and 
from  domestic  lectures,  proceeded  to  public 
preaching,  hkling  themselves  under  the  altar 
of  the  church,  never  speaking  but  by  night,  and 
forbidding  any  light  to  be  brought  From 
words  which  tended  to  the  conversion  of  the 
world,  and  threatened  the  day  of  judgment  (for 
these  are  subjects  under  the  authority  and  reve- 
rence of  which  imposture  most  securely  lurks). 


iSenee«.l)K«(.  118. 
*  anint.  Curt.  ix.  S. 
>  Cia*ro,  jUmA  ii.  47. 


Moniaif  ne  they  must  read  TU%mm$,  aoi  TTkauwtant$, 
•  Or  rather  Coras,  a  learnod  JuriacoDioU,  bom  at  Tou- 


tkey  proceeded  to  some  visions  and  movements 
so  simple  and  ridiculous,  that  nothing  coukl 
hardly  be  so  gross  and  contemptible  amongst 
little  children.  Yet  had  fortune  never  so  little 
favoured  the  desicfu,  who  knows  to  what  height 
this  juggling  might  have  at  last  arrived !  These 
poor  devils  are  at  present  in  prison,  and  are 
like  to  pay  for  the  common  folly,  and  I  know 
not  whether  some  judge  may  not  make  them 
smart  for  his  share  in  it  We  see  clearly  through 
this,  which  is  discovered ;  but  in  many  things 
of  the  like  nature,  that  exceed  our  knowledge, 
I  am  of  opinion  that  we  ought  to  suspend  our 
judgment  both  as  to  rejecting,  and  as  to  re- 
ceiving. 

Many  abuses  in  the  worid  are  begotten,  or, 
to  speak  more  boldly,  all  the  abuses  of  the  work! 
are  begotten,  by  our  being  afhiid 
of  acknowledging  our  ignorance,  ^an'imboi?^** 
and  that  we  hold  ourselves  bound  tare. 
to  accept  all  things  we  are  not 
able  to  refute:  we  speak  of  all  thinffs  bf 
precepts  and  resolution.  The  style  at  Rome 
was,  that  even  that  which  a  witness  deposed  to 
have  seen  with  his  own  eyes,  and  that  which 
a  judge  determined  on  his  most  certain  know- 
ledge, was  couched  in  this  form  of  speaking: 
"  It  seems  to  me.'*'  They  make  me  hate  things 
that  are  likely,  when  they  would  impose  them 
upon  me  for  in^llible:  T  love  these  words  whk^ 
mollify  and  moderate  the  temerity  of  our  pro- 
positions :  **  Perhaps,  in  some  sort,  'tis  said,  I 
think,"  and  the  liice:  and  had  I  had  to  train 
up  children,  I  had  so  put  this  way  of  answer- 
ing into  their  mouths,  inquiring,  and  not  reso- 
lutive :  ^  What  does  this  mean  1  I  understand 
it  not;  it  may  be;  is  it  true!"  that  they  should 
rather  have  retained  the  form  of  pupils  at  three- 
score yeara  old,'  than  to  go  c  *  doctors,  as  they 
now  do,  at  ten.  He  who  would  cure  ignorance, 
must  confess  it. 

Iris  is  the  daughter  of  Thaumantis:*  wonder 
is  the  foundation  of  all  philosophy;  enquiry 
the  |»t)gress;  ignorance  the  end.  Ay,  bat 
there  is  a  sort  of  ignorance,  strong  and 
generous,  that  yields  nothing  in  honour  and 
courage  to  knowledge ;  a  knowledge  which  to 
conceive  requires  no  less  knowledge  than  know- 
ledge itsehr.  I  saw  in  my  younger  days  a  report 
of  a  procees  that  Coma,*  a  counsellor  of  Thoo- 
louse,  put  in  print,  of  a  strange  acckient  of  two 
men,  who  presented  themselves  the  one  for  the 
other.  I  remember  (and  I  hardly  remember 
any  thing  else),  that  he  seemed  to  have  rendered 
the  imposture  of  hun  whom  he  judged  to  be 
guilty  so  wonderful,  and  so  far  exceeding  both 
our  knowledge  and  his  who  was  the  judge,  that 


kmae,  U13,  and  aseafalaated  at  the  aane  plaee,  wHb  thiw 
other  Protestante,  on  the  4th  October,  157S.  shortly  after 
the  Bt.  Bartholomew.  Hie  worka  were  published,  in  two 
vohimes,  folio,  at  Lyons,  JAS6,  1558,  and  afterwards  re 
printed  at  Wittemberf,  1003;  and  his  life  was  written  in 
Latin  by  Jamee  Coras,  the  poet,  a  member  of  the  same 
family.  The  trial  of  which  Montaigne  speaks  is  the  oeio> 
brated  affliir  of  the  flUse  Martin  Ouerre.  of  which  Cons 
rf|iii«hi>ii  the  ammnt  lelamd  to,  Paris,  iSU, 
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I  thcMiffht  it  a  very  bold  lenteiioe  that  oon- 
demoed  him  to  be  bulged.  Let  us  take  up  some 
form  of  arrest  that  shall  ay:  ^I'he  court  un- 
derstands nothing  of  the  matter  :**  more  freely 
and  ingenuously  than  the  Areopagites  did,  whcs 
finding  themaeWes  perplexed  with  a  cause  they 
could  not  unravel,  ordered  the  parties  to  appear 
again  in  a  hundred  years.' 

The  witches  of  my  neighbourhood  run  a 
hazard  of  their  lives,  upon  the  formation  of 
every  new  author  that  will  give  a 
body  to  their  drearaa    To 


Ab  to  witchei. 


raodate  the  examples  that  hoi  v  writ  gives  us  of 
such  things,  most  certain  and  irrefragable  ex- 
amples, and  to  tie  them  to  our  modem  events, 
being  we  neither  see  the  causes  nor  the  means, 
will  require  another  sort  of  wit  than  ours.  It 
perhaps  only  belongs  to  that  sole  all-powerful 
testimony  to  tell  us :  "  This  is,  and  that  is,  and 
not  that  other."  Gk)d  ought  to  be  believed; 
that  certainly  is  good  reason:  but  not  one 
amongst  us,  who  is  astonished  at  his  own  nar- 
ration (and  he  must  of  necessity  be  astonished, 
if  he  be  not  out  of  his  wits),  whether  he  employ 
it  about  other  men*s  aflkira,  or  a^nst  himself 

I  am  plain  and  dull,  and  stick  to  the  main 
point,  and  that  which  is  likely,  avoiding  those 
ancient  reproaches:  Majorem  Jidem  hammet 
adhibetU  eu  qum  turn  inteUigunL — Cupidine 
kumani  ingenU^  Ubentitu  obicura  ereduntur,* 
'*Men  are  most  apt  to  believe  i^rhat  they 
least  understand.  Through  the  lust  of  human 
wit,  obscure  things  are  more  easily  credited." 
I  see  very  well  that  men  are  angry,  and  for* 
bid  me  to  doubt  upon  pain  of  insults  and 
injuries:  a  new  way  of  persuadinir!  Mercy, 
for  God's  sake;  I  am  not  to  be  cu&d  into  be- 
lief. Let  them  be  angry  with  those  that  accuae 
their  opinion  of  fiilsity ;  I  onlv  accuae  it  of  dif> 
ficulty  and  boldneaa,  and  condemn  the  opposite 
affirmation  equallv  with  them,  if  not  so  impe- 
riously. Who  will  establish  bis  argument  by 
overbearing  and  huffing,  discovers  his  reason  to 
be  weak.  For  a  verba!  and  scholastic  alterca^ 
tion,  let  them  have  as  much  appearance  as  their 
contradictors ;  Videantur  $ane,  ncn  affirmentur 
modo:*  **  Let  them  suggest  things  as  probable, 
but  not  affirm  them :"  but  in  the  real  conse- 
quence they  draw  from  it,  these  have  much  the 
advantage.  To  kill  men,  a  clear  and  shining 
light  is  requured ;  and  our  life  is  too  real  and 
eaaential  to  warrant  these  supernatural  and  fan- 
tastic accidents. 

As  to  drugs  and  poisons,  I  throw  them  out  of 
my  account;  they  are  homicides,  and  of  the 
worst  sort :  yet  even  in  this,  'tis  said,  that  we 
are  not  always  to  rely  even  ujxm  the  confessions 
of  these  people  themselves ;  for  they  have  some- 
times bwn  known  to  accuse  themselves  of  the 
murder  of  persons  who  have  afterwards  been 
found  living  and  well.  In  these  other  extra- 
vagant accusations,  I  should  be  apt  to  say  that  it 


«  Val.  Max.  viii.  1.    Aulas  Gellins,  xii.  7. 
*  The  Moond  of  these  paruf  rapbs  is  flpom  Tacitus,  HUt 
1. 9S.   I  know  not  wbence  Montaigne  borrowed  the  otber. 


is  sufficient  for  a  man,  what  zeoommendation  at^ 
ever  he  may  have,  to  be  believed  in  human  things; 
but  of  what  is  beyond  his  conception  and  of  super- 
natural eftct,  be  ought  then  only  to  be  believed 
when  authorized  by  a  supernatural  approbation. 
The  privilege  it  has  pleased  God  to  give  to  some 
of  our  witnesses,  ought  not  to  be  Ughtly  com- 
municated and  made  cheap.  I  have  my  ears 
battered  with  a  thousand  such  flim-flams  as 
these :  **  Three  saw  him  such  a  day  in  the  east, 
three  the  next  day  in  the  west;  at  such  an  hour, 
in  such  a  place,  in  such  a  habit:"  in  truth,  I 
should  not  believe  myself.  How  much  mcnre 
natural  and  likely  do  I  find  it  that  two  men 
should  lie,  than  that  one  man,  in  twelve  hours' 
time,  should  fly  with  the  wind  from  east  to 
west!  How  much  more  natural,  that  our 
underatandinff  should  be  carried  from  its  place, 
by  the  volubility  of  our  disordered  minds,  than 
that  one  of  us  should  be  carried  by  a  strange 
spirit  upon  a  broom-stick,  flesh  and  bones  as  we 
are,  up  the  funnel  of  a  chimney  I  Let  us  not 
seek  illusions  from  without  sikI  unknown,  who 
are  perpetually  agitated  with  illuskins  domestic, 
and  our  own.  Methinks  a  man  is  pardonable 
in  disbelieving  a  miracle,  as  much  at  least  as  he 
cau  divert  aM  elude  the  verification  (^  it  fay 
ways  other  than  marvellous;  and  I  am  (^  St 
Augustin's  opinion,  ''that  'tis  better  to  lean 
towards  doubt  than  assurance,  in  things  hard  to 
prove  and  dangerous  to  believe." 

'TIS  now  some  ^^ears  ago  that  I  travelled 
through  the  territories  of  a  forei^  prince,  who^ 
in  my  favour,  and  to  abate  my  incredulity,  did 
me  the  honour  to  let  me  see,  in  his  own  presence 
and  in  private,  ten  or  twelve  prisoners  of  this 
kind ;  and  amongst  others  an  old  hac,  a  real 
witch  in  foulness  and  deformity,  who  long  had 
been  fiunous  in  that  profession.  I  saw  both 
proofs  and  free  confessions,  and  I  know  not 
what  insensible  mark  upon  the  miseraUe  crea- 
ture ;  I  examined  and  talked  with  her,  and  the 
rest,  as  much  and  as  long  as  I  would,  and  made 
the  best  and  soundest  observations  I  could,  and 
I  am  not  a  man  to  sufier  my  judgment  to  be 
captivated  by  prepossession;  and,  in  the  end, 
should  in  conscience  sooner  have  [^escribed 
them  hellebore  than  hemlock:  CapitM^ue  reg 
tnagis  mentibus^  quam  eonjoeJarolit,  timilis 
vi$a:^  («The  thing  was  rather  to  be  attributed 
to  madness  than  malice:"  justice  has  correctbn 
proper  for  such  maladiea.  As  to  the  oppositi(»>s 
and  arguments  that  honest  men  have  made  me, 
both  there,  and  often  in  other  places,  I  have  met 
with  none  that  have  convinced  me,  and  that 
have  not  admitted  a  more  likely  solution  than 
their  conclusions.  It  is  true,  indeed,  that  the 
proofs  and  reasons  that  are  founded  upon  expe- 
rience and  matter  of  fact,  I  do  not  to  about  to 
untie ;  neither  have  they  any  end :  I  ofVen  cut 
them,  as  Alexander  did  the  ^nordian-knoL 
After  all,  'tis  setting  a  man's  conjectures  at  a 


I  Cicero,  Jiead.  ii.  87. 
4  Livy,  vUi.  1& 
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very  high  price,  to  cause  a  man  to  be  roasted 
alive  upon  them. 

We  are  told  b^  several  examples  (and  parti- 
calarly  Prestantias  of  his  father*),  that  being 
more  profoundly  asleep  than  men  usaally  are, 
he  fancied  himself  to  he  a  mare,  and  that  he 
served  the  soldiers  for  a  sumpter ;  and  what  he 
fancied  himself  to  be,  he  was.'  If  sorcerers 
dream  so  materially,  if  dreams  can  sometimes  so 
incorporate  themselves  with  efiects  of  life,  I 
cannot  believe  that  therefore  onr  will  should  be 
accountable  to  justice;  which  I  say,  as  a  man, 
who  am  neither  judge  nor  privy  councillor,  nor 
think  myself  by  many  degrees  worthy  so  to  be, 
bat  a  man  of  the  common  sort,  bom  and  vowed 
to  the  obedience  of  the  public  realm,  both  in 
words  snd  acta  He  thst  should  record  my 
idle  talk,  to  the  prejudice  of  the  most  paltiy 
kw,  opinion,  or  custom  of  his  parish,  would  do 
himself  a  great  deal  of  wrong,  and  me  too;  for 
in  what  I  say,  I  warrant  no  other  certainty 
bnt  that  His  what  I  had  then  in  my  thought,  a 
thought  tumultuous  and  wavering.  All  I  say 
is  by  way  of  discourse :  iVec  me  jmdet  ut  utos, 
f alert  neecire  quod  neeciam  :*  *<  Neither  am  I 
asdmmed,  as  they  are,  to  confess  mv  ignorance 
of  what  I  do  not  know:**  I  should  not  speak 
80  boldlv  if  it  were  my  due  to  be  believeds  and 
so  I  told  a  great  man,  who  complained  to  roe  of 
the  tartness  and  contention  of  my  advice.  Per* 
eeivinff  you  to  be  ready  and  prepared  on  one 
part,  I  propose  to  you  the  other,  with  all  the 
care  I  can  to  clear  your  judgment,  not  to  en- 
force it  God  has  ^our  hearts  in  his  hand,  and 
will  furnish  you  with  choice.  I  am  not  so  pre- 
sumptuous as  to  desire  that  my  opinions  should 
so  much  as  give  an  inclination  in  a  thing  of  so 
great  importance :  my  fortune  has  not  trained 
Uiem  up  to  so  potent  and  elevated  conclusions. 
Truly,  i  have  not  only  a  great  many  humours, 
but  also  a  great  many  opinions,  that  I  would 
endeavour  to  make  my  son  dislike,  if  I  had  one. 
The  truest  are  not  always  the  most  commodious 
to  man :  he  is  of  too  wild  a  composition. 

Whether  it  be  to  the  purpose  or  not,  'tis  no 
great  matter;  'tis  a  common  proverb  in  Italy, 
that  he  knows  not  Venns  in  her  perfect  sweet- 
ness, who  has  never  lain  with  a  lame  mistress. 
Fortune,  or  some  particular  accident,  has  long 
ago  put  this  saymg  into  the  mouths  of  the 
people:  and  the  same  is  said  of  the  men  as  well 
as  of  women ;  for  the  queen  of  the  Amazons 
answered  the  Scythian,  who  courted  her  to  love, 
opcfa  ;t*^9^  oc^cfr,^  lame  men 
hSi^iUwllSort  P^'^o'n'  ^^est  In  this  feminal 
of  Venus.  republic,  to  evade  the  dominion 


1  Bl  Aucofltin,  1>€  avU.  DH,  zriii.  1&  The  holy  Aither 
opines,  that  **  in  caw  of  this  aort  the  devil  preaents  to  tlie 
•pectatora  a  visionary  body  which  they  take  for  a  real  ani- 
mal, a  horae,  an  aas,  Slc,  and  that  the  man  who  imaginea 
himself  to  be  that  aaa,  or  that  horae,  thinks  he  carries  a  real 
burden,  aa  much  aa  it  was  possible  fbr  him  to  flincy  it  in  a 
dream;  ao  that  if  each  phantom  of  an  animal  carries  real 
bodies,  they  are  the  demons  who  carry  them  in  order  to  de- 
ceive men.who  then  see  real  bodies  ou  the  back  of  a  aumpter- 
horse,  which  ia  a  mere  phantom." 

9  •<  Ouod  ita,  ut  narravin,  Ihctom  flilaae  eompertum  eat.** 
— 8t  Aug.  irtsiiprB. 
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of  the  males,  they  lamed  them  in  their 
infiincy,  arms,  legs,  and  other  members  that 
gave  them  advantage  over  them,  and  pnly  made 
use  of  men  in  that  wherein  we  in  the  other 
parts  of  the  world  make  use  of  women.  I 
should  be  apt  to  think  that  the  irregular  move- 
ment of  the  lame  mistress  added  some  new 
pleasure  to  the  work,  and  some  extraordinary 
titillation  to  those  who  were  at  the  sport;  but 
I  have  lately  learnt  that  ancient  philosophy  has 
itself  determined  it : '  it  says  that  the  legs  and 
thighs  of  lame  women  not  receiving,  by  reason 
of  their  imperfection,  their  due  aliment,. it  fiJLs 
out  that  the  genital  parts  above  are  fuller,  and 
better  suppli^,and  more  vigorous;  or  else  that 
this  defect  hindering  exercise,  they  who  are 
engaged  in  it  less  disperse  their  strength,  and 
come  more  entire  to  the  sports  of  Venus ;  which 
also  is  the  reason  whv  the  Greeks  decried  the 
women  weavers,  as  being  more  women  wea- 
hot  than  other  women,  by  reason  vers  more  luat- 
of  their  sedentary  trade,  which  is  «»»  »*>»•>  ©thei 
carried  on  without  any  great  exer-  ^^°^^^ 
cise  of  the  body.  What  is  it  we  may  not  reason 
of  at  this  rate  ?  I  might  also  say  of  these,  that 
the  jogging  which  Sieir  work  causes  while 
they  are  sitting,  rouses  and  provokes  their 
desire,  as  the  swin^ng  and  motion  <^  coaches 
does  that  of  our  ladies.  ' 

Do  not  these  examples  serve  to  make  good 
what  I  said  at  first:  that  our  reasons  men 
anticipate  the  effisct,  and  have  so  mfinite  an 
extent  of  jurisdiction,  that  they  judge  and  exer- 
cise themselves,  even  in  inanity  and  whera 
there  is  no  being?  Besides,  the  flexibility  oi 
our  invention  to  forge  reasons  for  all  sorts  of 
dreams,  onr  hnagination  is  equally  facile  to 
receive  impressions  of  fklsity,  by  very  frivolous 
appearances;  for,  by  the  sole  authority  of  the 
ancient  and  common  use  of  this  proverb^  I  have 
formerly  made  myself  beiieve  tnat  I  had  more 
pleasure  with  a  woman,  by  reason  she  was  not 
straight,  and  reckoned  that  deformity  amongst 
her  graces. 

Torquato  Tasso,  in  the  comparison  he  makes 
between  France  and  Italy,^8ays 
he  h-obierved  that  our  legs  M«  ^„^";* 
generally  smaller  than  those  or   legs  smaller 
the  Italian  gentlemen,  and  attri-  {***1AJ?**  °' 
butes  the  cause  of  it  to  our  being  ^nd  why!"** 
continually  on  horseback ;  which 
is  the  very  same  from  which  Suetonius  draws  a 
quite  different  conclusion :  for  he  says,  on  the 
contrary,  that  Germanicus  had  made  his  legs 
bigger  by  continuation  of  the  same  exercise.^ 
There  is  nothing  so  supple  and  erratic  as  onr 


•  Cicero,  7We.  QnM.  i.  35. 

«  Michael  ApoatoUua,  Praotrb.  CntMr,  4.  num.  43.  It 
was  doubtleaa  ihia  opinion  that  induced  the  ancienta  lo 
aasifo  the  lame  Vulcan  as  the  husband  of  Veuus. 

•  AristoUe*  Problem,  sect.  10,  ptob.  96. 

•  Paragons  deW  JtaUa  alia  Franda,  page  11.  JVWIa 
parU  fttma  deU*  Riwu  a  prou  M  Sign.  Toiquat  TMiO» 
in  Arrsrs,  Aim.  1585. 
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understanding;  *tis  like  the  shoe  of  Theramenes, 
fit  for  all  feet;^  'tia  double  and  various;  and 
the  matters  are  double  and  adverse  too.  "  Give 
me  a  drachm  of  silver,**  said  a  Cynic  philosopher 
to  Antigonus.  ^  That  is  not  a  present  befitting 
a  king,  replied  he.  ^  Give  me  then  a  talent,^' 
said  the  other.  <'  That  is  not  a  present  befitting 
%  Cynic"  « 

Seu  pluren  calor  il)e  vian  et  ceca  relaxat 
Spiramenia.  aovat  venial  qua  aaecus  in  berbai : 
8cu  durat  magis,  et  verias  astringit  hiantes; 
Ne  tenues  pi  u vie,  rapidive  poteniia  soiii 
Aerlof ,  aut  Borer  peiietribile  flrigiu  adurat.* 

"  Whether  earth  fain  fre^h  stren^h  or  richer  food. 
Or  noxious  nioiature,  forced  by  fire,  exude ; 
Whether  it  draw  ihroufrh  many  an  opening  vein, 
Juice  to  fVesh  plantu  that  clothe  anpw  the  plain; 
Or  brace  the  pores  that,  pervious  to  the  day, 
Felt  the  prone  sun's  intolerable  ray ; 
To  piercing  sliowurs  ih*  expanded  fissure  close. 
And  the  chill  north  that  bhsters  as  it  blows." 

Ogni  meda^lia  ha  il  suo  reverao.  **  Every 
medal  has  its  reverse."  This  is  whv  Climo- 
)tachus  said  of  old,  that  Carneades  had  outdone 
the  labours  of  Hercules,  in  having  taken  from 
man  consent,  that  is  to  say,  opinion  and  the 
temerity  of  judging.^  This  so  strong  fiincy  of 
•Carneades  sprung,  in  my  opinion,  anciently 
■from  the  impudence  of  those  who  made  profes- 
.eioo  of  knowledge,  and  their  immeasurable  sel^ 
conceit,  j^aop  was  set  ibr  sale  with  two  other 
^ves;  the  buyer  asked  tlie  first  what  he  could 
.do ;  he,  to  enhance  his  own  value,  promised  moun- 
itains  and  miracles,  saying  he  could  do  this,  and 
•that,  and  I  know  not  what;  the  second  said  as 
much  of  himself,  and  more;  when  it  came  to 
<£sop'6  turn,  and  that  he  was  also  asked  what 
lie  could  do:  ** Nothing,"  said  he,  **for  these 
/two  have  taken  up  all  before  me ;  they  can  do 
every  thing."'  So  has  it  happened  in  Uie  school 
of  philosophy;  the  pride  of  those  who  attri- 
buted U)e  capacity  of  all  things  to  human  wit, 
•created  in  others,  out  of  spite  and  emulation, 
this  opinion,  that  it  is  capable  of  nothing :  the 
one  maintain  the  same  extreme  in  ignorance 
that  the  others  do  in  knowledge,  in  order  to 
make  it  undeniable  that  man  is  immoderate 
throughout,  and  can  give  no  other  positive 
sentence  but  that  of  necessity,  and  the  want  of 
ability  to  proceed  fiirther. 


CHAPTER  XII. 

OF  PHTSIOONOMT. 

Almostt  all  the  opinions  we  have  are  derived 
from  authority,  and  taken  upon 
diiourSf^f  t«^8t;  and  'tis  not  amiss:  we 
Socrates  out  of  could  not  choose  worse  than  by 
SSTpubSTM)^  ou>*®lves,  in  so  weak  an  age. 
piobation,  That  image  of  the  discourses  of 


1  Erasmus,  Adagia,  in  verbo* 
t  Seneca,  de  Benrf.  ii.  17.     ' 
*  Virgil,  OMTgic,  i.  80. 
«Cicero,  jScd.  ii.  34. 


Socrates,  which  bis  friends  have  without  dit. 
transmitted  to  us,  we  approve  eeminfthetnis 
upon  no  other  account  but  from  value  of  them, 
the  reverence  to  public  approbation;  'tis  not 
according  to  our  own  knowledge ;  they  are  not 
afler  our  way ;  if  anything  of  this  kind  should 
spring  up  now,  few  men  would  value  them. 
We  discern  not  the  ffraces,  otherwise  than  by 
certain  features,  toudied  up  and  illustrated  by 
art;  such  as  ^lide  on  in  their  own  purity  and 
simplicity  easily  escape  so  gross  a  sight  as  ours; 
they  have  a  delicate  and  concesled  beauty; 
there  needs  a  clear  and  purified  sight  to  discover 
80  secret  a  light.  Is  not  sunplicity,  according 
to  our  notions,  coosin-j?erman  to  folly,  and  a 
quality  of  reproach  ?  Socrates  makes  his  soul 
move  a  natural  and  common  motion;  a  peasant 
said  this,  a  woman  said  that;  he  never  has  any 
thing  in  his  mouth  but  cartera,  joiners,  oobfalera, 
and  masons;  these  are  deductions  aiid  simili- 
tudes drawn  from  the  most  common  and  known 
actions  of  men ;  every  one  understands  them. 
Under  so  vile  a  form  we  shouki  never  have 
entertained  the  nobility  and  splendour  of  his 
admirable  conceptwns;  we  who  think  all  things 
low  and  flat  tiiat  are  not  elevated  by  learning, 
and  who  discern  no  riches  but  in  pomp  a^ 
show.  This  world  of  ours  is  only  formed  for 
ostentation ;  men  are  only  pufi^  up  with  wind, 
and  are  bandied  to  and  fro  like  foot-balla  That 
man  proposed  to  himself  no  vain  and  idle  &n- 
cies-;  his  design  was  to  furnish  us  with  precepts 
and  things  that  really  and  more  fitly  serve  to 
the  use  of  life ; 

Servare  modum,  flnamque  teaere, 
Naturamque  sequi.* 


•*  To  keep  a  moan,  bis  end  still  to  c 
And  flrom  the  laws  of  nature  ne*er  to  swwve." 


He  was  also  always  one  and  the  same,'  and 
raised  himself,  not  by  starts,  but  by  complexion, 
to  the  highest  pitch  of  vigour;  or,  to  say  it  bet- 
ter, he  exalted  nothing,  but  rather  brought  down 
and  reduced  to  his  original,  and  natural  condi- 
tion, ail  asperities  and  difiiculties ;  for,  in  Gato. 
*tis  most  manifest  that  it  is  a  proceeding  ex- 
tended far  beyond  the  common  wajrs;  in  the 
brave  exploits  of  his  life,  and  in  his  death,  we 
find  him  always  mounted  upon  the  high  harae ; 
whereas  this  man*  always  creeps  upon  the 
ground,  and  with  a  slow  and  ordinary  pace, 
treats  of  the  most  useful  discourses,  and  bear? 
himself,  both  at  his  death,  and  in  the  moiiit  thoror 
traverses  that  could  present  themselves,  in  the 
ordinary  course  of  human  life. 

It  has  fallen  out  well,  that  the  man  mofit 
worthy  to  be  known,  ^md  to  be 
presented  to  the  world  for  ex-  SscSItJr*' 
ample,  should  be  he  of  whom  we 
have  the  most  certain  knowledge;  he  has  been 


*  Planud.  i«  vitL 

•  Lucan  ii.  381,  speakinf  of  Cato. 
V  Cicero,  4»  Qfic.  i.  96. 
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made  dear  to  as  by  the  moet  clear-sighted  men 
that  ever  were ;  the  teetunonies  we  have  of  him 
are  admirable,  both  in  fidelity  and  capacity. 
*Ti8  a  great  thing  that  he  was  able  so  to  order 
the  pure  imaginations  oi  a  child,  that,  without 
altering  or  wresting  them,  he  has  thereby  pro- 
duced the  most  beautiful  effects  of  a  human 
soul ;  he  presents  it  neither  elevated  nor  rich, 
he  only  represents  it  sound,  but  certainly  with 
a  pure  and  sprightly  health.  By  thene  common 
and  natural  springs,  by  these  ordinary  and 
vulgar  fancies,  without  beine^  moved  or  making 
any  bustle,  he  set  up,  not  only  the  most  regular 
but  the  most  high  and  vigorous  beliefs,  actions, 
and  manners  that  ever  were.  Tis  he  who 
brought  back  from  heaven,  where  slie  was 
losing  her  time,  human  wisdom,  to  restore  her 
to  man,  with  whom  her  most  just  and  greatest 
business  lies.*  See  him  plead  before  his  judges ; 
observe  by  what  reasons  he  rouses  his  couraee 
to  the  hazards  of  war;  with  what  arguments  he 
fortifies  his  patience  against  calumny,  tyranny, 
death,  and  the  shrewishness  of  his  wife ;  you 
will  find  nothing  in  all  this  borrowed  from  the 
arts  and  sciences;  the  simplest  mav  there  dis- 
cover their  own  means  and  power ;  His  not  pos- 
sible more  to  retire,  or  to  creep  more  low.  He 
has  done  human  nature  a  great  kindness  in 
flhowing  it  how  much  it  can  do  of  itself. 

We  are  all  of  us  richer  than  we  think  for ; 
but  we  are  taught  to  borrow  and  to  beg,  and 

lw)ught  up  more  to  make  use  of 
5  m«toSuoiL    what  is  another's,  than  of  our 

own.  Man  can  in  nothing  fix 
and  conform  himself  in  bis  mere  necessity ;  of 
pleasure,  wealth,  and  power,  he  grasps  at  more 
than  he  can  hold;  his  greediness  is  incapable 
of  moderation.  And  I  find  that  in  curiosity  of 
knowing  he  is  the  same ;  he  cuts  himself  out 
more  work  than  he  can  do,  and  more  than  he 
needs  to  do,  extending  the  utility  of  knowledge 
as  &r  as  its  matter :  lit  omnium  rerum^  sic  lit- 
ter arum  quoque,  intemperantia  UAoramtu  i* 
^  As  of  every  thing  else,  we  are  also  afflicted 
with  intem(5eranco  in  letters;*'  and  Tacitus 
has  reason  to  commend  the  mother  of  Agricola 
for  having  restrains^  her  son  in  his  too  violent 
appetite  mr  learning.' 
'Tis  a  good,  if  duly  considered,  which  has  in 

it,  as  the  other  goods  of  men  have, 
dJnilSmoVL'  a  great  deal  of  vanity,  and  of 
quiaition.  That  proper  and  naturaf  weakness,  and 
which  M  of  all-  that  Costs  very  dear.  The  acqui- 
M  biTiMuirV    sition  of  it  is  more  hazardous  than 

that  of  any  other  meat  or  drink ; 
for  in  other  things,  what  we  have  bouffbt  we 
carry  home  in  some  vessel,  and  there  haveliberty 
to  examine  our  purchase,  and  consider  when 
and  how  much  of  it  we  will  take;  but  the 
sciences  we  can,  at  the  very  first,  bestow  into 
DO  other  vessel  than  the  soul ;  we  swallow  them 
as  we  buy  them,  and  return  from  the  market. 


>  Cicero,  jUttd.  i.  4. 
•  Beneca.  Ejfiat.  100. 
•J4f*^Jgrit0la,e.4. 


either  already  infected  or  amended ;  there  are 
some  that  only  burden  and  overcharge  the  sto- 
mach instead  of  nourishing;  and  others  that, 
under  colour  of  curing,  poison  us.  I  have  been 
pleased,  in  places  where  I  have  been,  to  see 
men,  out  of  devotion,  make  a  vow  of  ignorance 
as  weU  as  of  chastity,  poverty,  and  penitence ; 
*tis  also  a  gelding  of  our  unruly  appetites  to 
blunt  this  cupidity  that  spurs  us  on  to  the  study 
of  books,  and  to  deprive  tlie  soul  of  this  volup- 
tuous complacency,  that  tickles  us  with  the  idea 
of  knowledge ;.  and  'tis  plenarily  to  accomplish 
the  vow  of  poverty  to  add  unto  it  that  of  the 
mind.  We  need  little  learning  to  teach  us  how 
to  live  at  our  ease ;  and  Socrates  tells  us  that  it 
is  in  us,  with  the  way  how  to  find  it,  and  the 
manner  how  to  use  it.  All  this  knowledge  of 
ours  that  exceeds  the  natural  is  well  nigh  super- 
fluous and  vain;  'tis  much  if  it  do  not  more 
burden  and  cumber  us  than  it  does  us  good: 
Pauds  opuM  eat  liUeris  ad  menlem  bcnam:^ 
*^A  man  of  ^ood  natural  parts  has  no  mat 
need  of  learning :"  'tis  a  feverish  excess  of  the 
mind;  a  tempestuous  and  unauiet  instrument. 
Collect  yourself;  you  will  find  in  yourself  the 
arguments  of  nature  against  death  true,  and  the 
most  proper  to  serve  you  in  time  of  need ;  'tis 
tliey  that  make  a  peasant,  an  entire  people,  die 
with  as  much  firmness  as  a  philosopher.  Should 
I  have  died  less  cheerfully  before  I  had  read 
Cicero's  Tusculansi .  I  believe  not;  and  when 
I  find  myself  at  the  best,  I  perceive  that  my 
tongue  is  enriched  indeed,  but  my^courage  little 
or  nothing  elevated  by  them;  it  is  just  as  nature 
forged  it  at  first,  and  against  any  conflict  only 
demnds  itself  after  a  natural  and  ordinary  way: 
books  have  not  so  much  served  me  for  instruc- 
tion as  for  exercise.  What  if  knowledge,  try- 
ing to  arm  us  with  new  defences  against  natural 
inconveniences,  has  more  imprinted  in  our  fan- 
cies their  weight  and  grandeur,  than  her  reasons 
and  subtleties  to  secure  us  from  them  1  They 
are  subtleties,  indeed,  with  which  she  often 
alarms  us  to  little  pucpose ;  do  but  observe  how 
;  many  slight  and  frivolous,  and,  if  nearly  eza- 
i  mined,  how  many  incorporeal  arguments  the 
closest  and  wisest  authors  scatter  about  a 
good  one;  they  are  no  other  but  verbal  quirks 
to  gull  us ;  but  forasmuch  as  this  may  be  with 
some  profit,  I  will  shift  them  no  farther ;  many 
of  that  sort  are  here,  dispersed  up  and  down, 
either  borrowed  or  imitated ;  yet  ou^ht  a  man 
to  take  heed  not  to  call  that  force  which  is  ool^ 
a  knack  of  writing,  and  that  solid  which  is 
only  quick,  or  that  good  which  is  only  fine: 
Qiue  magia  guttata  quam  potato  delectantf* 
«*  Which  more  delight  in  tasting  than  in  being 
drunk;"  every  thing  that  pleases  does  not 
nourish,  ubi  non  ingenii,  Med  animi  negolium 
agitur.^  "Where  the  question  is  not  about 
improving  the  wit,  but  bettering  the  undei^ 
standing.*' 


4  Seneea,  EpiH.  306. 

•  Cicero,  Tutc  Q%m9.  ▼.  S. 

-•  Seneca,  X^jat  73. 
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To  see  the  work  that  Seneca  makes  to  fortify 
himself  against  death ;  to  see  htm  sweat  ana 
pant  to  harden  and  encourage  himself,  and 
fight  80  long  upon  the  perch,  would  have  less- 
ened his  reputation  with  me»  had  he  not  very 
bravely  maintained  it  to  the  last  His  so  ardent 
and  frequent  agitations  discover  that  he  was 
himself  impetuous  and  ardent  {Magnu$  animus 
remiisiuB  loquUvr,  et  seeuriui  .  .  .  lum  e$t 
iUius  ingenio,  alius  animo  color ^^  **A  great 
courage  speaks  more  negligently, 
tetwS?S!fS*  ™"^  securely  .  .  .  wit  and  cou- 
and  Piucarcii.  rage  wear  one  and  the  same 
livery;"  he  must  be  convicted 
at  his  own  expense) ;  and  he  does  in  some  sort 
discover  that  he  was  hard  pressed  hj  his  enemy. 
Plutarch's  way,  by  how  much  it  is  more  dis- 
dainful and  negligent,  is  in  mjr  opinion  so  much 
the  more  manly  and  persuasive:  I  am  apt  to 
believe  that  his  soul  had  more  assured  and  more 
regular  motions.  The  one,  more  sharp,  pricks 
and  makes  us  start,  and  more  touches  the  soul ; 
the  other  more  solid,  who  informs,  establishes, 
and  constantly  supports  us,  more  touches  the 
understanding.  That  ravishes  the  judgment, 
this  wins  it  I  have  likewise  seen  other  writ- 
ings, yet  more  reverenced  than  these,  that,  in 
the  representation  of  the  conflict  they  maintain 
against  the  temptations  of  the  flesh,  paint  them 
so  sharp,  so  powerful  and  invincible,  that  we, 
who  are  of  the  common  sort  of  people,  are  apt 
as  much  to  wonder  at  the  strangeness  and  un- 
known force  of  their  temptatbn,  as  at  their 
resistance. 

To  what  end  do  we  go  arming  ourselves  with 
these  eflbrts  of  science  ?  Let  us  look  down  to 
the  earth,  upon  the  poor  people 
that  we  see  scattered  about,  prone 
and  intent  upon  their  busmess, 
that  neither  know  Aristotle  nor 
Cato,  example  nor  precept :  even 
from  these  does  nature  every  day 
extract  eflects  of  constancy  and 
patience,  more  pure  and  firm  than 
tho^  who  so  mquisitively  study 
in  the  schools  How  many  do  I  ordinarily 
see  who  slight  poverty?  How  many  that 
desire  to  die,  or  that  die  without  alarm  or 
regret?  He  that  is  now  digging  in  my  ^rden 
has  tliis  morning  buried  his  faUier,  or  his  son. 
The  very  names  by  which  they  call  diseases 
sweeten  and  mollify  the  sharpness  of  them:  the 
phthysic  is  with  them  no  more  than  a  cough,  the 
dysentery  but  a  looseness,  a  pleurisy  but  a  cold, 
and  as  they  gently  name  them,  so  they  lightly 
endure  them ;  they  are  very  ^reat  and  grievous 
indeed  when  they  hinder  their  ordinary  labour, 
and  they  never  keep  their  beds  but  to  die: 
Simplex  ilia  ei  aperta  virtus  in  obscwam  et 
snlertem  scientiam  versa  est*  "That  plain  and 
simple  virtue  is  converted  into  an  obscure  and 
subtle  knowledge.** 


1  Seneea,  Efigt  114,  lUL 

« Id.  ib.  95. 

•  Ovid,  d$  Panto,  i.  3, 57. 


The  reaolation 
of  the  vulgar  In 
ftcing  the  mo« 
Ihtal  accidentt 
of  lire,  and  even 
death  itselC 
more  instruc- 
tive than  the 
lectures  of  the 
philosophers. 


I  was  writing  this  about  the  time  when  a  great 

load  of  our  intestine  troubles  for 

several  months,  lav  with  all  its  MontaigBe*e 

weight  upon  me :  I  had  the  enemy  JSSSbic  ^laT 

at  my  door  on  one  side,  and  the  miiiesof  uw 

freebooters,  worse  enemies  than  ^SLiTS  ISL- 
al  J7       al         »r  which  be  waa 

they,  on  the  other:  Non  armt«,   involved. 

sed  vitOs  certatuTi  "Fighting 
not  with  arms,  but  witli  vices;*'  and  under- 
went all  sorts  of  military  injuries  at  i 


Hostii>  adest  deztra  bevaque  a  parte  timendoi^ 
Vicinuque  malo  terret  utrumque  latua.> 

**  On  either  hand  an  enemy  alarms. 
And  tlireatens  both  sides  with  i^Jurioos  arma.** 

A  monstrous  war !  Other  wars  are  bent  a^rainst 
strangers,  this  against  itself;  and  destroys  itself 
with  Its  own  poison.  *Tis  of  so  malifnant  and 
ruinous  a  nature,  that  it  ruins  itself  with  the 
rest ;  and  with  its  own  rage  mangles  and  tears 
itself  to  pieces.  We  oflener  see  it  dissolve  of 
itself,  than  through  scarcity  of  any  necessaries, 
or  by  force  of  the  enemy.  AH  discipline  evades 
it ;  It  comes  to  compose  seditk>n,  and  is  itself 
full  of  it;  will  chastise  disobedience,  and  itself 
is  the  example ;  and,  employed  hr  the  defence 
of  the  laws,  rebels  against  its  own.  What  a 
condition  are  we  in !    Our  physic  makes  os  sick! 

Nostre  mal  s^empoisonne   . 
Du  secours  qu*on  lay  donne. 

Exfluperat  magia,  vgreaeitque  medendo.< 

**  His  physic  makes  him  worse,  and  sicker  atilL** 

Omnia  Ainda,  nelknda,  malo  permista  Ibrora, 
Juftillcam  nobis  mentem  avertere  deonun.* 

*>  For  right  and  wrong,  coiifbanded  in  this  war. 
Have  robb'd  us  of  the  gods*  protecting  care." 

In  the  beginning  of  these  popular  maladies, 
a  man  may  distinguish  the  sound  finom  the  sick: 
but  when  they  come  to  continue,  as  ours  have 
done,  the  whole  body  is  then  infected  from  head 
to  foot,  and  no  part  is  free  from  corruption ;  for 
there  is  no  air  that  men  so  greedily  draw  in, 
that  diffuses  itself  so  soon,  and  that  penetrated 
so  deep,  as  that  of  license  Our  armies  only 
subsist,  and  are  kept  together  by  the  cement 
of  strangers:  for  of  French  there  b  now  no 
constant  and  regular  array  to  be  made.  Oh, 
shame !  there  is  no  more  discipline  now  to  be 
seen  but  in  borrowed  soldiers.  As  to  ourselves, 
we  conduct  ourselves  at  the  discretion,  not  of 
the  chief,  but  every  one  at  hie  own;  the  general 
has  a  harder  game  to  play  within  than  he  has 
without;  *tis  for  the  commander  to  follow  the 
soldiers,  to  pay  court  to  them,  to  consult  their 
humours;  he  alone  has  to  obey;  all  the  rest » 
dissolute  and  free.  It  pleases  me  to  observe 
how  much  pusillanimity  and  cowardice  there  b 
in  ambition ;  by  how  abject  and  serviie  ways  it 
must  arrive  at  its  ^nd ;  but,  withal,  it  displeases 
me  to  see  good  and  generous  natures,  and  that 


«  JBntid,  xii.  48. 

•  CatuUua,  it  /fnpL  Ptiti  et 
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are  capable  of  justice,  every  day  corrupted  in 
the  management  and  command  of  this  confu- 
sion. Lonff  toleration  begets  habit;  habit, 
consent  ana  imitation.  We  had  enoush  of  ill- 
bom  soals,  without  spoiling  those  thiat  were 
generoos  and  ^rood ;  so  that  if  we  go  on,  there 
will  not  remam  any  with  whom  to  entrust  the 
health  of  this  state  of  oars,  in  case  fortune 
chances  to  restore  it : 

Hune  Mlten  ermo  JuTenem  soeeuimo  seek) 
N6  prohibito.' 

»  O,  let  tUi  joQth  a  prottrate  world  Riitaiii.** 

What  is  become  of  the  old  precept,  that  soldiers 
ought  more  to  fear  their  chief  tha^  the  enemy  ?  ' 
And  that  wonderful  example,  that  an  orchard 
being  enclosed  within  the  precincts  of  a  camp 
of  the  Roman  army,  was  seen  at  their  dislodg- 
ment  the  next  day,  in  the  same  condition,  not 
an  apple,  though  ripe  and  delicious,  being 
pulleu,  but  all  left  to  the  owner  1*  I  could 
wish  that  our  youth,  instead  of  the  time  they 
spend  in  less  fruitful  travels  and  less  honourable 
employments,  would  bestow  one  half  of  that 
time  m  being  an  eye-witness  of  naval  exploits 
under  some  ^xxl  captain-commander  of  Rhodes, 
and  the  other  half  in  observing  the  discipline 
of  the  Turkish  armies;  for  they  have  many 
difierences  and  advantages  over  ours:  one  of 
which  is,  that  our  soldiers  become  more  licen- 
tious in  expeditions,  theirs  more  temperate  and 
circumspect ;  for  the  thefts  and  insolences  com- 
mitted upon  the  common  people,  which  are 
only  punished  with  a  cudffelin  peace,  are  capi- 
tal in  war ;  for  an  egr^^  taken  in  Turkey  without 
paying  for  it,  fifty  blows  with  a  cudgsl  is  the 
prefixed  rate ;  for  any  thing  else,  how  trivial 
soever,  not  necessary  to  nourishment,  thoy  are 
presently  impaled,  or  beheaded  without  mercy. 
1  am  astonished,  in  the  history  of  Selim,  the 
most  cruel  conqueror  that  ever  was,  to  see  tha^ 
when  he  subdued  Egypt,  the  beautiful  «irdens 
about  Damascus,  though  all  open,  and  in  a 
conquered  land,  and  his  army  encamped  upon 
the  very  place,  should  be  left  untouched  by 
the  hands  of  the  soldiers,  because  they  had  not 
received  the  signal  of  plunder. 

But  is  there  any  disease  in  a  flovemment  so 
important  as  ought  to  be  physicked  with  such 
a  mortal  drug  ?  **  No,**  says  Fsvonins,*  **  not  so 
much  as  the  ^rannical  usurpation  of  a  com- 
monwealth." Flato,  likewise,*  will  not  consent 
that  a  man  should  do  violence  to  the  peace  of 
his  country  to  cure  it;  and  by  no  means  ap- 
proves of  a  reformation  that  disturbs  and  hazards 
all,  and  that  is  to  be  purchased  at  the  price  of 
the  citizens'  blood  and  ruin ;  determining  it  to 
be  the  duty  of  a  patriot,  in  such  a  case,  to  let 
things  alone;  and  only  to  pray  to  God  for  his 


^i  Viriil,  Omrgi€.  i.  500.    MonUifM  prolNiiay  alludn  to 
Henrr  of  NsTaire,  afterwanli  Henrr  IV.  offraiioe. 

•  Val.  Mazlmui,  ii.  7.  est  S. 
^  *  ProntlA.  ainumg.  iv.  3, 13.  •peaUof  of  tbe  army  of  M. 
BeaQroa. 


« Pluurek,  L^M  ^Mifmu  Bmtw.  c.  9. 
43* 


extraordinary  assistance;  and  he  seems  to  be 
angry  with  his  friend  Dion  for  having  pro- 
ceeded something  after  another  manner.  I  was 
a  Platonist  in  this  point,  before  I  knew  there 
had  ever  been  ^ch  a  man  as  Plato  in  the  world. 
And  if  this  person  ought  absolutely  to  be  re- 
jected from  our  society,  he  who,  by  the  sincerity 
of  his  conscience,  merited  horn  the  divine 
favour  to  penetrate  so  far  into  the  Christian 
light,  through  the  universal  darkness  wherein 
the  world  was  involved  in  his  time,  I  do  not 
think  it  would  well  become  us  txs  sufier  our- 
selves to  be  instructed  by  a  heathen,  how 
great  an  impiety  it  is  not  to  expect  from  God 
any  relief  simply  his  own,  ana  without  our 
co-operation.  I  often  doubt  whether,  among  so 
many  men  as  meddle  in  such  afliiirs,  there  is 
not  to  be  found  some  one  of  so  weak  under- 
standing as  to  have  been  reallv  persuaded  that 
he  went  towards  reformation  by  the  worst  of 
defbrmations;  that  he  advanced  towards  his 
salvation  by  the  roost  express  causes  that  we 
have  of  most  assured  damnation ;  that  by  over* 
throwing  the  government,  magistracy,  and 
laws,  in  whose  protection  God  haS  placed  him, 
by  tearing  his  mother  to  pieces,  and  giving  the 
lacerated  limbs  to  her  old  enemies  to  gloat 
over,  by  inspiring  fraternal  minds  with  parri- 
cidal animosities,  by  calling  devils  and  furies 
to  his  aid,  he  can  assist  the  holy  sweetness  and 
justice  of  the  divine  laws.  Ambition,  avarice, 
cruelty,  and  revenue,  have  not  sufficient  natural 
impetuosity  of  their  own ;  let  us  bait  them  with 
the  glorious  titles  of  justice  and  devotion* 
There  cannot  a  worse  state  of  things  be  ima- 
gined than  where  wickedness  comes  to  be 
fegitimate,  and  assumes,  with  the  magistrate's 
permission,  the  cloak  of  virtue :  Nihil  in  wpeciem 
faUaciut  qtutm  prava  religio  vin  deorum  nu- 
men  praetenditur  MceUirtimi.*  ^  Nothing  has  a 
more  deceiving  face  than  false  religion,  where 
devotion  is  pretended  hj  wicked  men.^  The 
extremest  sort  of  injusnce,  according  to  Plato^ 
is  where  that  which  is  unjust  is  renuted  just^ 

The  oonrnion  people  then  sufierea  therein  very 
much,  not  present  damages  only, 

Undiqae  lotto 
Uwque  adeo  turbatur  acrit,* 

**8o  peat  distubaaoe  ratfna  tlmNiglioat  tbe  land, 

but  future  too :  the  living  were  to  sufler,  and 
so  were  they  who  were  yet  unborn :  they  pil- 
laged them,  and  consequently  me  too,  even  of 
hope,  taking  from  them  all  they  had  laid  up  in 
store  to  live  on  for  many  years: 

due  neqoeimt  Meoni  Itore  aut  abdaoere,  perdaat; 

£t  cremat  infootet  turba  Kelesta  casat.* 
Maris  nulla  Udet,  squalent  populatibos  agri.w 


i  Lhry.  xniz.  IS. 
t  RtpuNU,  il.  4. 

•  Virtll,  Eeitf.  i.  IL 

•  Ovid,  TVwt  iii.  10, 65.  ^-^  , 
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••  What  they  cant  bear  awav  they  apoil  and  wpar^ 

And  the  lewd  rabble  harmlesa  bouses  burn ; 
Walls  can't  secure  their  masters,  and  the  field. 
Through  woful  waatu,  doea  an  ill  prospect  yield.** 

Besides  this  shock,  I  suffered  others ;  I  under- 
went the  inconveniences  that  moderation  brings 
alonc^  with  it  in  such  diseases;  I  was  curried 
on  all  hands ;  to  the  Ghibelline  I  was  a  Guelph ; 
to  the  Guelph  a  Ghibelline;  one  of  my  poets 
expresses  this  very  well,  but  I  know  not  where 
it  is.  The  situation  of  my  house,  and  my 
IHendliness  to  my  neighbours,  presented  me 
with  one  face;  my  lite  and  my  actions  with 
another.  They  did  not  Uy  formal  accusatiooB 
a^inst  me,  (or  they  had  no  hold.  I  never 
slmk  from  the  laws,  and  whoever  would  have 
questkmed  me,  would  have  done  himself  a 
greater  prejudice  than  me;  they  were  only 
mute  suspicions  that  were  whispered  about, 
which  never  want  appearance  in  so  confused  a 
mixture,  no  more  than  envious  or  idle  headsL 
I  commonly  assist  the  injurious  presumptions 
that  fortune  scatters  abroad  against  roe,  by  a 
way  I  have  ever  had  of  evading  to  justify, 
excuse,  or  explain  myself,  conceiving  that  it 
were  to  compromise  my  conscience  to  plead  in 
its  behalf:  Pergpicuitag  enim  augmentatione 
devatur:^  **For  perspicuity  is  <;)owled  by  aug- 
mentation." And,  as  if  every  one  saw  as  clearly 
into  me  as  I  do  myself  instead  of  retiring  from 
SB  accusation,  I  step  up  to  meet  it,  and  rather 
give  it  some  kind  of  colour  by  an  ironical  and 
scoffing  confession,  if  I  do  not  sit  totally  silent, 
as  of  a  thing  not  worth  my  answer.  But  such 
as  look  upon  this  kind  of  behaviour  of  mine  as 
too  haughty  a  confidence,  have  as  little  kind- 
Ibr  me  as  they  who  interpret  it  the  weak- 
)  of  an  indefensible  cause;  particularly  great 
people,  towards  whom  want  of  submission  is  the 
extreme  fauld  and  who  are  rude  to  all  justice 
that  knows  and  feels  it3elf,  and  is  not  sub- 
missive, humble,  and  suppliant:  I  have  often 
knocked  my  head  against  this  pillar.  So  it  is, 
that  at  what  then  befel  me  an  ambitious  man 
would  have  hanged  himself,  and  a  covetous  one 
would  have  done  the  same.  I  have  no  manner 
of  care  of  getting; 

sit  mihi  quod  nunc  eat  etiam  miniia,  et  mihi  vivam 
Quodsuperestsvi,  a!  quid  aupereaae  volant  di  :* 

**Thia  is  nay  prayer:  let  me  poaaeaa 
My  present  wealth  or  even  leaa; 
And  if  tlie  bounteous  gods  ahould  deini 
A  longer  Ufe,  that  lift  be  mine  :*' 

bat  the  losses  that  befel  me  by  the  injury  of 
others,  whether  by  theft  or  violence,  go  almost 
as  near  my  heart,  as  they  would  do  to  that  of 
the  most  avaricious  man.  The  offence  troubles 
me,  without  comparison,  more  than  the  loss. 
A  thousand  several  sorts  of  mischiefs  fell  upon 
me  in  the  neck  of  one  another;  I  could  better 
have  borne  them  all  at  once. 
I  had  already  begun  considering  to  whom 
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amongst  my  friends  I  mi?ht  com- 
mit  a  necessitons  and  degraded  SlLirfwtajiea. 
old  age:  and  having  turned  mv 
eyes  quite  round,  I  found  myself  altogether  at 
a  loss.  To  let  one*8  self  &1I  plump  dcwn« 
and  from  so  great  a  height,  it  ought  to  be  in 
the  arms  of  a  solid,  vigorous,  and  fortunate 
friendship;  they  are  very  rare,  if  there  be  any. 
At  last  1  concluded  that  it  was  safest  for  me  to 
trust  to  myself  in  my  necessity ;  and  if  it  should 
fall  out  that  I  should  be  put  upon  cold  terms 
in  fbrtune*s  favour,  I  should  so  much  more  re- 
commend me  to  my  own,  and  so  much  the 
closer  attach  me  to  rayselfl  Men  on  all  occa- 
sions throw  themselves  upon  foreign  belp^  to 
spare  their  own,  which  is  the  only  certain  and 
sufficient  one,  for  him  who  knows  how  to  arm 
himself  therewith.  Every  one  runs  elsewhere, 
and  to  the  future,  forasmuch  as  no  one  is  aimed 
at  himself.  And  I  was  satisfied  that  the^  were 
profitable  inconveniences,  forasmuch  as  ill  echc^ 
lara  are  to  be  admonished  with  the  rod,  when 
reason  will  not  do;  as  a  crooked  piece  of 
wood  is  by  fire  and  straining  to  be  reduced  to 
straightness.  I  have  a  great  while  preached  to 
myself  to  keep  to  myself,  and  separate  myself 
frook  the  affidra  of  othere;  yet  I  um  still  turn- 
ing my  eyes  aside ;  a  bow,  a  kind  word,  or  locA 
from  a  great  person  tempts  me;  of  which  God 
knows  1h>w  little  scarci^  there  is  in  these  days» 
and  how  little  they  signify!  I  etill,  without^ 
wrinkling  my  forehead,  hearken  to  the  pema* 
sions  that  are  ofilbred  me  to  draw  pe  into  the 
market-place;  and  so  gently  refiise,  as  if  i 
were  half  willing  to  be  overcome.  Now,  to  a» 
indocile  a  spirit,  blows  kee  required ;  and  this 
vessel  which  thus  chops  and  cleaves,  and  is 
ready  to  Ml  in  pieces,  most  have  the  hoops 
forced  down  with  good  sound  strokes  of  a  mal- 
let Secondly,  that  this  accident  served  me  for 
exercise  to  prepare  for  worse;  if  I,  who,  both 
by  the  benefit  of  fortune,  and  by  the  coiidition 
of  my  manners,  hoped  to  be  the  last,  should 
happen  to  be  one  of  the  first  that  should  be 
trapped  in  this  storm;  instructing  myself  be- 
thnes  to  constrain  my  life,  and  fit  it  m  a  new 
condition.  The  true  liberty  is  to  be  able  to  do 
what  a  man  will  with  himself:  Poteuiifnmut 
ett  qui  $e  habet  in  potesiaie*  *«He  is  most 
potent,  who  has  himself  in  his  own  power.**  In 
an  ordinary  and  quiet  time,  a  man  ptepares 
himself  for  moderate  and  comnoon  aocidaits; 
but,  in  the  confusion  wherein  we  have  been  for 
these  thirty  years,  every  Frenchman,  whether 
in  particular'or  in  general,  sees  himself  every 
hour  upon  the  point  of  the  total  roin  and  over- 
throw of  his  fortune;  by  so  much  the  more 
ought  he  to  have  his  courage  furnished  with 
stronger  and  more  vigorous  provision.  Let  us 
thank  fortune,  that  has  not  made  us  live  in  an 
efieminate,  idle,  and  languishing  age;  some, 
who  could  never  have  been  so  by  other  means, 
will  be  made  famous  by  their  misibrtanesL    As 
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I  seldom  read  in  histories  the  oonfusioDs  of  other 
states,  without  regret  that  I  was  not  present, 
the  better  to  consider  them,  so  does  my  curiosity 
make  me  in  some  sort  please  myself  with  seeing 
with  my  own  eyes  this  notable  spectacle  of  our 
public  death,  its  form  and  symptoms;  and,  see- 
ing I  could  not  hinder  it,  am  content  to  be 
destined  to  assist  in  it,  and  thereby  to  instruct 
myself.  Thus  do  we  greedily  covet  to  see, 
though  in  shadow,  and  in  the  fkbles  of  theatres, 
the  tragic  representations  of  human  fortune; 
His  not  without  compassion  of  what  we  hear, 
but  we  please  ourselves  in  rousin</  oar  trouble, 
by  the  rarity  of  these  pitiable  events.  Nothing 
tickles  that  does  not  pinch.  And  good  histo- 
rians skip  over,  as  a  stagnant  water  and  dead 
sea,  calm  narrations,  to  to  again  upon  the  sto- 
ries of  wars  and  seditions,  which  they  know 
are  most  acceptable  to  the  reader. 

I  question  whether  or  no  I  can  handsomely 
confess  with  how  insignificant  a  sacrifice  of  the 
repose  and  tranquillity  of  my  life,  I  have  passed 
over  above  the  one  half  of  it  amid  the  ruin 
of  my  country.  I  am  a  little  too  liberal  of 
pntience,  in  accidents  that  do  not  directly 
affect  me,  and  in  pitying^  myself,  do  not  so 
much  regard  what  they  take  from  me,  as  what 
remains  safe,  both  within  and  without  There 
is  comfort  in  evading,  one  while  one,  another 
while  another,  of  tboiie  evils  that  are  levelled  at 
me  too  at  last,  but  at  present  hurt  others  only 
about  us:  as  also  that,  in  matters  of  public 
interest,  the  more  my  affection  is  universally 
dispersed,  the  weaker  it  is;  to  which  may  be 
added  that  it  is  half  true,  tantum  ex  publicis 
maUs  senlimuM,  quantum  ad  privatas  res  per^ 
tineti^  '*  we  are  only  so  far  sensible  of  public 
evils,  as  they  respect  our  private  a&irs;"  and 
that  the  heiUth  from  which  we  fell  was  such 
that  itself  lessens  the  regret  we  ou^t  to  have. 
It  was  health,  but  only  in  comparison  of  the 
sickness  that  has  succeeded  it;  we  are  not 
fiiUen  from  any  ^^reat  height:  corruption  and 
thievery  that  is  m  dignity  and  ofi!ice^  seems 
to  me  the  most  insupportable ;  His  lees  atinoy- 
'  iog  to  be  rifled  in  a  wood  than  in  a  place  of 
security.  It  was  a  universal  junction  of  par* 
ticular  members,  rotten  in  emulation  of  one 
another,  and  the  most  of  them  with  inveterate 
ulcers,  that  neither  required  nor  admitted  of 
any  cure. 

This  sinking,  therefore,  did  rather  animate 
than  opprew  me,  by  the  assistance  of  my  con- 
science, which  was  not  only  at  peace  within 
Itself,  but  elevated,  and  I  did  not  find  any  rea- 
son to  complain  of  myself.  Also,  as  God  never 
sends  evil,  any  more  than  good,  absolutely  un- 
mixed to  men,  my  health  continued  at  that  time 
more  than  usually  good :  and,  as  I  can  do  no- 
thing without  it,  there  are  few  things  that  I 
cannot  do  with  it.  It  afforded  me  means  to 
rouse  up  all  my  provision,  and  to  lay  my  hand 
before  the  wound,  that  would  else  perhaps  have 
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^e  farther,  and  experienced  that,  in  my  pa^- 
tience,  I  had  some  stand  against  fortune ;  and 
that  it  must  be  a  great  shock  could  throw  me 
out  of  the  saddle.  I  do  not  say  this  to  provoke 
her  to  give  me  a  more  vigorous  charge ;  I  am 
her  humble  servant,  and  submit  to  her  pleasure. 
Let  her  be  content  with  what  she  has  done,  in< 
God's  name.  Do  you  ask  if  I  am  sensible  of 
her  assaults?  Yes,  certainly.  But,  as  those 
who  are  possessed  and  oppressed  with  sorrow, 
may  sometimes  suffer  themselves,  nevertheless, 
by  mtervals  to  taste  a  little  pleasure,  and  are 
sometimes  surprised  with  a  smile,  so  have  I  so 
much  power  over  myself  as  to  make  my  ordi- 
nary condition  quiet  and  free  from  disturbing 
thoughts;  but  I  suffer  myself  withal,  by  fits, 
to  be  surprised  with  the  stings  of  those  un- 
pleasing  imaginations,  that  assault  me  whilst  I 
am  arming  myself  to  drive  them  away,  or  at 
least  to  wrestle  with  them. 

But  behold  another  aggravation  of  the  evil, 
which  befel  me  in  the  tail  of  tfie 
rest     Both  without  doors  and  Account  of  a 
within,  I  was  assaulted  with  a  thit  haJiSSed 
plague,  most  violent  in  compari-  at  that  time  in 
son  of  all  others;  fi)r,  as  sound  JJlJere'Mon. 
bodies  are  subject  to  more  griev-  taigns  iivaiL 
ous  maladies,  forasmuch  as  they 
are  not  to  be  forced  but  by  such,  so  my  very* 
healthful  air,  where  no  contagion,  though  verjf 
near,  in  the  memory  of  man,  had  ever  takeiis 
fixating,   coming   to   be   corrupted,   prodoeed. 
strange  e&cts: 

Mista  senum  et  juvennm  deiiBantur  Ainera;  nunum 
Seva  caput  Proserpina  fUgit* 

'*  Of  old  and  young  see  thousands  die ; 
No  one  from  cruel  Proserpine  can  fly.** 

I  had  to  8u£fer  this  pleasant  condition,  that  tha 
sight  of  my  house  was  frightful  to  me;  what-: 
ever  I  had  there  was  without  guard,  and  left  to- 
the  mercy  of  every  one.  I  myself,  who  am  of. 
so  hospitable  a  nature,  was  myself  in  very  mat- 
distress  for  a  retreat  for  my  family ;  a  wild  and 
scattered  family,  frightful  both  to  its  frtendS' 
and  itself^  and  filling  every  place  with  horror 
where  it  attempted  to  settle;  having  to  shift, 
abode  as  soon  as  any  one*8  finger  began  to 
ache;  all  diseases  are  then  concluded  to  be  the 
plague,  and  people  do  not  stay  to  examine  what 
they  are.  And  the  mischief  is,  that,  according, 
to  the  rules  of  art,  in  every  danger  that  a  man 
comes  near,  he  must  undergo  a  quarantine  in 
the  suspense  of  his  infirmity,  your  imagination 
all  that  while  tormenting  you  at  pleasure,  and. 
turning  even  your  health  itself  into  a  fever. 
Yet  all  this  would  have  gone  the  less  to  my 
heart,  had  I  not  withal  been  compelled  to  be 
sensible  of  others'  sufferings,  and  miserably  to 
serve  six  months  together  for  a  guide  to  this 
caravan ;  for  I  carry  my  antidotes  within  my- 
self, which  are  resolution  and  patience.  Appre- 
hension, which  is  particularly  to  be  fisared  in  this 
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diaease,  does  not  much  trouble  me;  and  if, 
being  alooe,  1  shoald  have  taken  it,  it  had 
been  a  more  aprig^htly  and  a  longer  flight :  'tis 
%  kind  of  death  tiiat  I  do  not  thins  of  the  worse 
eort;  *ti8  uaoally  short,  stupid,  without  pain, 
and  consoled  by  the  public  condition ;  without 
ceremony,  without  mourning,  and  without  a 
crowd.  But  as  to  the  people  about  ns,  the 
hundredth  part  of  them  could  not  be  saved : 

Videu  detertaque  recoa 
Putoram,  et  longi  saltut  lateqae  vacantes.' 

«*  Deserted  realnw  now  iiiay*at  tboa  aee  of  awaiaa, 
And  every  where  forsaken  grovea  and  plains.** 

In  this  place,  my  greatest  revenue  is  manual : 
what  an  hundred  men  ploughed  for  me  lay  a 
long  time  (allow. 

But  then  what  example  of  resolution  did  we 
not  see  in  the  simplicity  of  all 
oft»ieSmS»n  thispeoplel  Everyone  generally 
people  in  Uiis  renounced  all  care  of  life :  the 
gwerai  desoia-  grapes,  the  principal  wealth  of 
the  country,  hung  in  clusters 
upon  the  vines;  every  one  indifierently  pre- 
paring for,  and  expecting  death,  either  to- 
ni^t  or  to-morrow,  with  a  countenance  and 
▼oice  00  ht  from  fear,  as  if  they  had  con- 
tracted with  death  in  tliis  necessity,  and  that 
it  had  been  a  universal  and  inevitable  sentence. 
Tis  always  such :  but  how  slender  a  hold  has 
liie  resolution  of  dying!  The  distance  and 
diflerence  of  a  few  hours,  the  sole  consideration 
of  company,  renders  the  apprehension  and  the 
idea  various  to  u&  Do  but  observe  these :  bv 
reason  that  they  died  in  the  same  month,  chil- 
dren, young  people  and  old,  they  were  no  longer 
astonished  at  it,  they  no  more  .lamented.  I  saw 
some  who  were  afraid  of  staving  behind,  as  in  a 
dreadipil  solitude;  and  I  did  not  commonly  ob- 
serve any  other  solicitude  amongst  them  than 
that  of  sepulture;  they  were  troubled  to  see  the 
dead  bodies  scattered  about  the  fields  at  the 
mercy  of  beasts,  which  presently  began  to  flock 
about  them.  How  difiering  are  the  fancies  of 
men!  The  Neroites,  a  nation  subiected  by 
Alexander,  threw  the  bodies  of  their  dead  in  the 
deepest  parts  of  their  woods,  on  purpose  to  have 
them  there  eaten,  the  only  sepulture  reputed 
bappv  amongst  them.*  Some,  who  were  vet  in 
health,  digged  their  own  graves;  others  laid  them 
down  in  them  whilst  yet  alive ;  and  a  labourer 
of  mine,  while  dying,  with  his  hands  and  feet 
pulled  the  earth  upon  him.  Was  not  this  to 
nestle  and  settle  himself  to  sleep  at  greater 
easel  A  bravery,  in  some  sort,  like  that  of  the 
Roman  soldiers,  who,  after  the  battle  of  Canne, 
were  found  with  their  heads  thrust  into  holes  in 
the  earth,  which  they  had  made,  and  there  suf^ 
fecated  themselves,  with  their  own  hands  pulling 
the  earth  about  tl^eir  ears.'  In  short,  a  whole 
nation  by  custom  was  brought  to  a  discipline 
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nothing  inferior  in  undauntedness  to  the  most 
studied  and  premeditated  resolution. 

Most  of  tne  instructions  of  learning,  to  en- 
courage us,  have  in  them  more 
of  show  than  of  force,  and  of  Whether  in  the 
ornament  than  eflecL  We  have  ufcw^^n^t 
abandoned  nature,  and  would  any  great  ad- 
toach  her  what  to  do;  she  who  ^"l^SjSi, 
did  80  happily  and  so  securely  of  acieuoe. 
lead  ns;  and  in  the  mean  time, 
from  the  footsteps  of  her  instructions,  and  that 
little  which,  by  the  benefit  of  ignorance,  re- 
mains of  her  image  imprinted  m  uie  life  of  this 
rustic  rout  of  unpolished  men,  learning  is  con- 
strained every  day  to  borrow  thence  lo  make  a 
K&ttem  for  her  disciples  of  constancy,  tranquil- 
ty,  and  innocence.  *Tis  a  fine  thing  to  iiee, 
that  these,  full  of  so  much  fine  knowledge 
have  to  imitate  this  foolish  simplicity,  and 
that  in  the  principal  acts  of  virtue;  and  that 
our  wisdom  must  learn,  even  from  beasts,  the 
most  profitable  instructions  in  the  greatest  ai 
most  necessary  concerns  of  human  life,  as  how 
we  are  to  live  and  die,  manage  our  ^oods,  love 
and  bring  up  our  children,  and  maintain  jus- 
tice; a  sin^lar  testimony  of  human  infirmity; 
and  that  this  reason  we  so  handle  at  oar  plea- 
sure, finding  evermore  some  diversity  and 
novelty,  leaves  with  us  no  apparent  trace  of 
nature;  and  that  they  have  done  with  all 
men,  as  perfumers  do  with  oil ;  they  have  so- 
phisticated it  with  so  many  argumentations  and 
ur-fetched  discourses,  that  it  is  become  variable, 
and  particular  to  every  one  of  them,  and  has 
lost  its  proper,  constant,  and  universal  face, 
and  we  must  seek  testimony  from  beasts,  not 
subject  to  fiivour,  corruption,  or  diversity  of 
opinions ;  for  it  is  indeed  true  that  even  they 
themselves  do  not  always  go  exactly  in  the 
path  of  nature ;  but  wherein  they  do  swerve, 
'tis  so  little,  that  you  may  always  see  the 
track:  as  horses  that  are  led  make  several 
bounds  and  curvets,  but  'tis  always  at  the 
length  of  the  collar,  and  they  still  fellow  him 
that  leads  them;  and  as  a  hawk  takes  his 
flight,  but  still  under  the  restraint  of  his  string.^ 
ExUia^  tormenta,  beUa^  morbos^  naufragia 
meditare «t  nuUo  8i§  malo  tiro:*  ** Medi- 
tate upon  banishments,' tortures,  wars,  diseases, 
and  shipwrecks,  that  thou  mayest  not  be  to 
seek  in  any  disaster,**  what  good  will  this 
curiosity  do  us,  to  pre-occupy  all  the  incon- 
veniences of  human  nature,  and  to  prepare  our- 
selves, with  so  much  trouble,  against  things 
which,  peradventure,  will  never  befal  usi  Ps- 
retA  pantM  tristitiam  facU,  pali  po$set*  *^it 
troubles  men  as  much  that  they  may  possibly 
sufiTer,  as  if  they  really  did  ;**  not  only  the 
blow,  but  the  wind  of  the  blow,  strikes  us:^ 
or  like  fVantic  people,  fer  'tis  certainly  a 
firenzy,  to  go  now  and  whip  yourself^  because 
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it  may  so  fiill  oat  that  fbrtune  may  one  day 

make  you  underyrp  it;   and  to  put  on  yoiir 

fbrred  gown  at  Midsummer,  because  yon  will 

^  stand  in  need  of  it  at  Christmas  ?    Throw  vour- 

^  selves,  say  they,  into  the  experience  of  all  the 

A  evils,  the  most  extreme  that  can  possibly  be&l 

^oa;  assure  yourselves  there.    On  the  contrary, 

the  most  easy  and  most  natural  way  would  be 

to  banish  even  the  thoughts  of  them :  they  will 

not  come  soon  enough,  forsooth;  their  true 

being  will  not  be  with  us  long  enough,  we  must 

lengthen  and   extend  them,  and   incorporate 

them  in  us  before-hand,  and  there  entertain 

tliem,as  if  they  would  not  otherwise  sufficiently 

upon  our  senses.    ^  We  shall  find  them 

avy  enough  when  they  come,"  says  one  of 

our  masters,  not  of  one  of  the  tender,  but  of  one 
of  the  most  severe  sects;  **in  the  mean  time 
ftvour  thyself,  believe  what  pleases  thee  best 
What  ^ood  will  it  do  thee  to  anticipate  and 
gather  m  beforehand  thy  ill  fortune,  to  lose  the 
present  for  fear  of  the  future,  and  to  make 
thyself  miserable  now,  because  thou  art  to  be 
80  in  time?"  ^  These  are  his  words.  Learning 
indeed,  does  us  one  good  office,  in  instructing 
OS  exactly  in  the  dimension  of  evils, 

Curifl  BCIMI18  Dortalf  a  eorda !  t 
**  He  bade  lad  can  make  keen  Urn  keart ;" 

'twere  pity  that  any  part  of  their  grandeur 
diould  escape  our  sense  and  knowledge ! 
*Ti8  certain  that,  for  the  most  part,  the  pre- 
paration for  death  has  admmis- 
Sfm^MTibr  '^"^  °^'®  torment  than  the 
dSSS.  thing  itself.    It  was  of  old  truly 

said,  and  by  a  very  judicious 
author :  Minus  ^fficit  mmum  fatigatio  quam 
cogUaiio,*  **  Suffering  itself  does  less  afflict 
the  senses  than  the  apprehension  of  sufTeriog." 
The  sentiment  of  present  death  sometimes  of 
itself  animates  us  with  a  prompt  resolution  no 
more  to  avoid  a  thing  that  is  utterly  inevitable. 
Many  gladiators  have  been  seen,  m  the  olden 
time,  who,  after  having  fought  timorously  and 
ill,  have  courageously  entertained  death,  oar- 
ing their  throats  to  the  enemy's  sword,  and 
bidding  them  dispatch.  The  remote  sight  of 
future  death  requires  a  constancy  that  is  slow 
and  lazy,  and  consequently  hard  to  be  got  If 
you  know  not  how  to  die,  never  trouUe  your- 
self; nature  will  fully  and  sufficiently  instruct 
vou  upon  the  spot;  she  will  exactly  do  that 
I»u8ineflB  for  you ;  take  you  no  care : 

f  neerun  flrnatra,  laortalee,  ftinerie  boram 
Qacritki,  et  qua  lit  mora  aditara  Tia. 

PoBoa  minor,  ecrtam  nibito  prefbrre  ruioam ; 
Uaqi  timeaa,  graviua  niatinuime  dia.« 

•«  Mortals,  ia  vain  *•  jour  cnrioaity 
To  know  the  boar  and  death  that  you  muet  die ; 
Better  your  ftte  etrike  with  a  eudden  blow, 
lliao  Uwt  you  lonf  aboukl  what  you  fear  foreknow.** 


*B— era.  !><»<■  13  and  M> 
t  Vinil,  Owtyic.  I.  ]£L 
a  OaiBtil.  JmstiL  OmL  i.  19. 
«  Tbe  two  lliM  vanes  are  in  Propeitias«  ii.  St7. 1.    I 
not  wteMe  Moniaifne  took  Uw  otbeia. 


We  trouble  life  Inr  tbe  care  of  death,  and  death 
by  the  care  of  lire ;  the  one  toi^ 
menta,  the  other  firigbU  «..  'Ti.  25S|,1S't"lo  b. 
not  against  death  that  we  pre-  premeditated, 
pare,  that  is  too  momentaiy  a 
thing;  a  quarter  of  an  hour's  suffering,  without 
consequence,  without  hurt,  does  not  deserve 
particular  precepts.  To  say  truth,  we  prepare 
ourselves  against  the  preparations  of  death. 
Philosophy  orders  us  always  to  have  death 
before  our  eyes,  to  foresee  and  consider  it 
before  the  time,  and  after  gives  us  rules  and 
precautions  to  provide  that  this  foresight  and 
thought  do  us  no  harm.  Just  so  do  phy- 
sicians, who  throw  us  into  diseases,  to  the  end 
they  ma^  have  whereon  to  lay  out  their  drugs 
and  their  art.  If  we  have  not  known  how  to 
live,  'tis  wrong  to  teach  us  to  die,  and  make 
the  end  disform  from  all  the  rest;  if  we  have 
known  how  to  live  constantly  and  quietly,  we 
shall  know  how  to  die  so  tea  They  may 
boast  as  much  as  they  please:  Tota  pkiiotO' 
pkorum  vita,  commtfUatio  morti$  e§t;^  '<the 
whole  life  of  a  philosopher  is  the  meditation  of 
his  death;"  but  I  foncy  that,  though  it  be 
the  end,  'tis  not  the  aim*  of  life ;  'tis  his  end, 
his  extremity,  but  nevertheless  not  his  object. 
She  ought  herself  to  be  to  herself 
her  own  aim  and  design;  her  ofUfc["***°* 
true  study  is  to  order,  govern, 
and  suffer  herself.  In  the  number  of  several 
other  offices,  that  the  general  and  principal 
chapter  of  knowing  how  to  live  oomprehends, 
is  this  article  of  knowing  how  to  die;  and 
did  not  our  fears  give  it  weight,  one  of  the 
lightest  toa 

To  judge  of  them  by  the  utility,  and  by  the 
naked  troth,  the  lessons  of  sim- 
plicity are  not  much  inferior  to  ^!5Sj|"*u""io 
those  which  learning  preaches  to  die  with  a  bet- 

us;  on  the  contrary,  men  differ  ^^Jf^^,  ibaa 

^«         ^       i  f  M.    died    AristoUe. 

insentiment  and  force;  we  must  ^  ^»*»»^» 

lead  them    to  their  own  good, 

according  to  their  capacities  by  various  ways. 

Quo  roe  cumque  rapit  tempesue*  deferor  hospes.* 
"  For  as  tbe  tempest  drives,  I  sliape  my  course.** 

I  never  saw  any  countryman  among  my  neigh- 
bours cogitate  with  what  countenance  and  assu- 
mnce  he  should  pass  over  his  last  hour;  nature 
teaches  him  not  to  dream  of  death  till  he  is 
dying;  and  then  he  does  it  with  a  better  grace 
than  Aristotle,  upon  whom  death  presses  with  a 
double  weight,  both  of  itself,  and  of  so  lon^  a 
premeditation.  Wherefore  it  was  the  opinion 
of  Cssar  that  the  least  premeditated  death  was 
the  easiest  and  the  most  happy  :^  Plus  doUt 
guam  necesse  esU  qui  ante  doUt  juam  necesse 
est.*  •*He  grieves  more  than  is  necessary, 
who  grieves   before  it  is  necessary."     The 
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sharpnese  of  this  ima^nation  springs  from  our 
curiosity.  Thus  do  we  ever  hinder  ourselves, 
desiring  to  prevent  and  govern  natural  ordi- 
nances. 'Tis  only  for  the  learned  to  dine  the 
worse  for  it,  when  in  the  best  health,  and  that 
they  have  the  best  stomachs,  and  to  frown  and 
be  out  of  humour  at  the  image  of  death.  Tiie 
common  sort  stand  in  need  of  no  remedy  of 
consolation  but  iust  in  the  shock,  and  when  the 
blow  comes,  ana  consider  no  more  about  it  but 
just  what  they  endure.  Is  it  not  then,  as  we 
tiay,  that  the  stupidity  and  want  of  apprehen- 
sion in  the  vulgar  gives  them  that  patience  in 
present  evils,  and  tbat  profound  indi^rence  as 
to  future  ill  accidents;  that  their  souls,  being 
more  ^ross  and  dull,  are  less  penetrable  and  not 
so  easily  moved  ?  If  it  be  so,  let  us  henceforth, 
in  God's  name,  teach  nothing  but  ignorance; 
'tis  the  utmoiit  fruit  that  the  sciences  promise 
us,  to  which  this  stupidity  so  gently  leads  its 
disciples. 

We  should  have  no  want  of  good  masters, 
who  are  interpreters  of  natural  simplicity.  So- 
crates shall  be  one;  for,  as  I  remember,  he 
speaks  something  to  this  purpose  to  the  judges 
who  sat  upon  liis  life  and  death :  **I  am  afraid, 
sirs,  tiiat  if  I  entreat  vou  to  put  me  to 
deatli,  I  /shall  confirm  the  charge 
socratci*s  of  my  accusers,  which  is,  that  1 

pleadings.  pretend  to  be  wiser  tlian  others, 

as  having  some  more  secret  know- 
ledge of  things  that  are  above  and  below  us. 
I  know  that  J  have  neither  frequented  nor 
known  death,  nor  have  ever  seen  any  person 
that  has  tried  his  qualities,  from  whom  to  in- 
form myself.  Such  as  fear  it  pre-suppose  they 
know  it;  as  for  my  part,  I  neither  know 
what  it  is,  nor  what  Uiey  do  in  the  other  world. 
Death  is,  perhaps,  an  indifferent  thing;  per- 
haps, a  thing  to  be  desired.  'Tis  nevertheless 
to  be  believed,  if  it  be  a  transmigration  from 
one  place  to  another,  that  it  is  a  bettering  of 
one's  condition,  to  go  and  live  with  so  many 
great  persons  deceased,  and  to  be  exempt  from 
having  anv  more  to  do  with  unjust  and  corrupt 
judge&  If  it  be  an  annihilation  of  our  being, 
tis  yet  a  bettering  of  one's  condition,  to  enter 
into  a  long  and  peaceable  night ;  we  find  no- 
tliing  more  sweet  in  life  than  a  quiet  and 
profound  sleep  without  dreams.  The  things 
that  I  know  to  be  evil,  as  to  offend  one's 
neighbour,  and  to  disobey  one's  superior,  whe- 
ther it  be  God  or  man,  I  carefiilly  avoid :  such 
as  I  do  not  know  whether  they  be  ^ood  or  evil, 
I  cannot  fear  them.  If  I  go  to  die,  and  leave 
you  alive,  the  gods  only  know  whether  it  will 
go  better  with  you  or  witJi  me ;  wherefore,  as 
to  what  concerns  me,  you  may  do  as  you  shall 
think  fit  But,  according  to  my  method  of 
advising  just  and  profitable  things,  I  affirm 
tiiat  you  will  do  your  conscience  more  right  to 
set  me  at  liberty,  tmless  you  see  fiirther  into 
the  cause  than  I;  and  judging  according  to  my 

1  Plato,  JtpoUgyfw  aterate$. 


past  actions,  both  public  and  private,  according 
to  my  intention^  and  according  to  the  profit  bo 
many  of  our  citizens,  both  old  and  young,  daily 
extract  from  my  conversation,  and  the  &uit 
that  you  reap  from  me  yourselves,  yoa  cannot 
more  duly  acquit  yourselves  towards  my  merit 
than  bv  ordering  that,  my  poverty  considered, 
I  should  be  mamtained  in  the  Pnrtaneum  at 
the  public  expense ;  a  thing  tliat  I  have  often 
known  you  with  less  reason  grant  to  others. 
Do  not  impute  it  to  obstinacy  or  disdain  that  I 
do  not,  according  to  the  custom,  supplicate,  and 
so  about  to  move  you  to  commiseration.  I 
have  both  friends  and  kindred,  not  being,  as 
Homer  says,  begotten  of  a  block  or  of  a  eUioCr 
no  more  than  others  that  <are  able  to  present 
themselves  before  you  in  tears  and  mourning ; 
and  I  have  three  desolate  children  with  which 
to  move  you  to  compassion ;  but  I  should  do  a 
shame  to  our  city,  at  the  age  I  am,  and  in  the 
reputation  of  wisdom,  wherein  I  now  stand,  to 
degrade  myself  by  such  an  abject  form.  What 
would  men  say  of  the  other  Athenians  1  I  have 
always  admonished  those  who  have  frequented 
my  lectures,  not  to  redeem  their  lives  by  an 
unworthy  action ;  and  in  the  wars  of  my  coun- 
try, at  Amphipolis,  Potidea,  Delia,  and  otiier 
expeditions  where  I  hare  been,  I  have  efiec- 
tually  manifested  how  fiir  I  was  from  securing 
my  safety  by  my  shame.  I  should  moreover 
interest  ^our  duty,  and  should  tempt  you  to 
unbecoming  things :  for  'tis  not  for  ray  prayers 
to  persuade  you,  but  the  pure  and  solid  rea- 
sons of  justice.  You  have  sworn  to  the  gods 
to  keep  yourselves  upright;  and  it  would  seem 
as  if  I  suspected  or  would  recriminate  upon 
you,  should  I  not  believe  tJiat  you  are  so ;  and 
I  should  give  evidence  against  myself,  not  to 
believe  tliem  as  I  ought,  mistrusting  their  con- 
duct, and  not  purely  committing  my  affair  into 
their  hands.  I  do  wholly  rely  upon  them,  and 
hold  myself  assured  they  will  do  in  this  what 
shall  be  most  fit  both  for  you  and  roe.  Good 
men,  whether  living  or  dead,  have  no  reason  to 
fear  the  gods." ' 

Is  not  this  innocent,  true,  frank,  and  infan- 
tine pleading  of  an  unimaginable  loftiness,  and 
just  beyond  all  example,  and  in  what  a  nece:«- 
sity  employed  ?  In  earnest  he  had  very  good 
reason  to  prefer  it  to  that  which  the  great 
orator  Lysias  liad  penned  for  him ; '  admirably 
couched  indeed  in  the  judiciary  style,  but  un- 
worthy of  so  noble  a  criminal.  Should  a  8up> 
pliant  voice  have  been  heard  oat  of  the  moolh 
of  Socrates  1  that  lofly  virtue  have  struck  sail 
in  the  height  of  its  glory?  and  his  rich  and 
powerful  nature  have  committed  bis  defence  to 
art,  and,  in  her  highest  proof,  have  renounced 
truth  and  simplicity,  the  ornaments  of  hii 
Fpeaking,  to  adorn  and  deck  itself  with  the 
embellishments  of  figures,  afid  equivocations  of 
a  premeditated  speech  ?  He  did  very  wisely, 
and  like  himself^  not  to  corrupt  the  tenour  of  an 
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incsorrnpt  life,  and  bo  eacred  an  image  of  human 
Ibnn,  to  spin  oat  bis  decrepitude,  the  poor 
ekeing  of  a  year,  and  to  betrav  the  immortal 
memory  of  that  glorious  end.  He  owed  his  life 
not  to  himself,  but  to  the  example  of  the  world. 
Had  it  not  been  a  public  damage  that  he  should 
have  concluded  it  after  a  lazy  and  obscure  mant 
nerl  Doubtless,  the  careless  and  indifferent 
consideration  of  his  death  very  well  deserves 
that  posterity  should  consider  him  so  much  the 
more,  as  they  indeed  do ;  and  there  is  nothing 
so  just  in  justice  as  that  which  fortune  ordained 
ibr  his  recommendation;  for  the  Athenians 
abominated  all  those  who  had  been  causers  of 
his  death  to  such  a  degree,  that  they  avoided 
them  as  excommunicated  persons,  and  looked 
upon  every  thing  as  polluted  that  had  been  but 
touched  by  them;  no  one  would  wash  with 
them  io  the  public  baths;  none  would  salute, 
or  own  acquaintance  with  them;  so  that  at 
last,  unable  longer  to  support  this  public  hatred, 
they  hanged  themselves.* 

If  anv  one  should  think  that,  amongst  so 
many  other  examples  that  I  had  to  choose  for 
my  present  purpose,  out  of  the  sayings  of 
Socrates,  1  have  made  an  ill  choice  of  this,  and 
shall  judge  that  this  discourse  is  elevated  above 
oommon  ideas,  I  must  tell  them  that  I  have 
purposely  done  it ;  for  I  am  of  another  opinion, 
and  hold  it  a  discourse,  in  rank  and  simplicity, 
much  behind  and  inferior  to  comnv>n  notions. 
He  represents,  in  an  artificial  boldness  and  in- 
iaatlne  security,  the  pure  and  first  impression 
and  ignorance  of  nature ;  for  it  is  to  be  believed 
that  we  have  naturally  a  fear  of  pain,  but  not 
of  death,'  by  reason  of  itself.  *Tis 
j»eatb  a  pan  of  a  part  of  our  being,  no  less  essen- 
J?Jy^neiiS"iS  tial  than  living.  To  what  end 
to  nature.  should  nature  have  begot  in  us  a 

hatred  and  horror  of  it,  consider- 
ing that  it  is  of  so  great  utility  to  her  in  main- 
taining the  succession  and  vicissitude  of  her 
works  1  and  that,  in  this  universal  republic, 
it  coDclodes  more  to  truth  and  augmentation, 
than  to  loss  or  ruin  ? 

Sic  rerani  summa  Dovstar.s 

*•  Thoa  Datura  doth  herself  renew." 

MiUe  animu  una  necata  dedit  * 

the  failing  of  one  life  is  the  passage  to  a  thou- 
sand other  lives.  Nature  has  imprinted  in  beasts 
the  care  of  themselves  and  of  their  conservation ; 
nay,  they  proceed  so  far  as  to  be  timorous  of 
being  worse,  of  hitting  or  hurting  themselves, 
and  of  our  haltering  and  beating  them,  misfor- 
tunes that  are  subject  to  their  sense  and  experi- 
ence; but  that  we  should  kill  them,  they  cannot 
Beavtfl  netu-        ^^^^  °°'  ^^^  '^^^  ^^®  faculty  to 

rally  eoiieitoua  imagine  and  conclude  such  a  thing 
•r  their  pre-  as  death.  Yet  it  is  said  that  we 
•ervation.  ^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^^^  cheerfully  un- 


With  what  view 
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dergo  it  (horses  for  the  most  part  neighing,  and 
swans  singing  when  they  die),  but  moreover 
seek  it  at  need,  of  which  elephants  have  given 
many  examples. 

Besides,  this  way  of  arguing  which  Socrates 
here  makes  use  of,  is  it  not  equally  admirable, 
both  in  simplicity  and  vehemence  ?  Really  it 
is  much  more  easy  to  speak  like  Aristotle  and 
to  live  like  Ceesar,  than  to  speak  and  live  as 
Socrates  did.  There  lies  the  extreme  degree  of 
oerfection  and  difficulty;  art  cannot  reach  iL 
Now,  our  faculties  are  not  so  trained  up.  We 
do  not  try,  we  do  not  know  them;  we  invest 
ourselves  with  those  of  others,  and  let  our  own 
lie  idle :  as  some  one  may  sa^  to  me  that  I  have 
here  only  made  a  nosegay  of'^cuUed  flowers,  and 
have  brought  nothing  of  my  own  but  the  thread 
that  ties  them  tc^ether. 

In  earnest,  I  have  so  far  yielded  to  the  public 
opinion,  that  those  borrowed  ornaments  do 
accompany  me ;  but  I  would  not 
have  tnem  totally  cover  and  hide 
me ;  that  is  quite  contrary  to  my 
design,  who  desire  to  make  a 
show  of  nothing  but  what  is  my 
own,  and  what  is  my  own  by  nature ;  and  had 
I  taken  my  own  advice,  I  had  at  all  hazards 
spoken  purely  alone.  I  more  and  more  load 
myself  every  day,  t>eyond  my  purpose  and 
first  method,  upon  the  account  of  idleness  and 
the  humour  of  tlie  age.^  If  it  misbecomes  me, 
as  I  believe  it  does,  *tis  no  matter ;  it  may  be 
of  use  to  some  other.  Such  there  are  who  quote 
Plato  and  Homer,  who  never  saw  either  of 
them ;  and  I  also  have  taken  passages  enough) 
dbtant  from  their  source.  Without  pains  and 
without  learning,  having  a  thousand  volumes 
about  me  in  the  place  where  I  write,  I  could 
readily  borrow,  if  I  pleased,  from  a  dozen  scrap- 
gatherers,  people  that  I  do  not  much  trouble 
myself  withal,  wherewith  to  embellish  this  trea- 
tise of  physiognomy.  There  needs  no  more  but 
a  preliminary  epistle  of  some  German  to  stuff 
me  with  such :  and  we,  in  this  way,  go  seeking 
a  fine  glory  to  cheat  the  sottish  world.  These 
I  hodge-pod^es  of  common-places,  wherewith  so 
:  many  uimish  their  studies,  are  of  little  use  but 
to  common  subjects,  and  serve  but  to  show,  and 
not  to  direct  us ;  a  ridiculous  fruit  of  learning, 
I  that  Socrates  does  so  pleasantly  canvass  against 
jEuthydemus.  I  have  seen  books  made  of 
'  thinss  that  were  never  either  studied  or  under- 
,  stood,  the  author  committing  to  several  of  his 
learned  friends  the  examination  of  this  and 
Mother  matter  to  compile  it;  contenting  himself) 
for  his  share,  to  have  projected  the  design,  and 
by  his  industry  to  have  tied  together  this  faggot 
of  unknown  provision:  the  ink  and  paper,  at 
least,  are  hia  This  is  to  buy  or  borrow  a  book, 
and  not  to  make  one;  *tis  to  show  men,  not 
that  a  man  can  make  a  book,  but  that,  whereof 


1  Plataxth,  On  Emvw  ami  Bairtd. 

«  Loeaa,  it.  74. 

>  Ovid,  FkMt.  i.  380. 

*  In  flict,  the  fini  edition  of  the  Biaayi  (IdBO)  baa  i 


few  quotations.  They  are  more  Damorous  in  the  editioa 
of  1588,  but  the  mulritude  of  ancient  authorities  which  oe- 
easionally  embarrass  Montaigne's  worlu  as  it  new  stands, 
o«l,  toe  ihm  tb.  p-lkBOKHg  jl|th»^.J^»^Qg  Ig 
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they  ma?  be  in  doubt,  that  he  cannot  make  one. 
A  president,  in  my  bearing;,  boasted  that  he  had 
clustered  two  hundred  and  odd  common  quota- 
tions in  one  of  his  judgments;  in  telling  which 
he  deprived  himself  of  the  glory  that  had  been 
attributed  to  him  for  the  speech ;  in  my  opinion 
Hwaa  a  pusillanimous  and  absurd ^boast  for  such 
a  subject  and  such  a  person.  I  do  quite  con- 
trary ;  and,  amongst  so  many  borrowed  things, 
am  f  lad  if  T  can  steal  one,  disguising  and  alter- 
ing it  for  some  new  service.  At  the  hazard  of 
having  it  said  that  *tis  for  want  of  understanding 
ita  natural  use,  I  give  it  some  particular  address 
of  my  own,  to  the  end  it  may  not  be  so  abso- 
lutely another*&  These  set  their  thefts  in  show, 
and  value  themselves  upon  them:  and  they 
have  more  credit  with  the  laws  than  with  me. 
We  naturalists  think  that  there  is  a  great  and 
incomparablo  preference  in  the  honour  of  inven- 
tion to  that  of  quotation. 

If  I  would  have  spoken  by  learning,  I  had 
spoken  sooner ;  I  baa  written  in  a  time  nearer 
to  my  studies,  when  I  had  more  wit,  and  a 
better  memory ;  and  would  rather  have  trusted 
to  the  vigour  of  that  age  than  this,  if  I  would 
have  proressed  writing.  And  what  if  this  gra- 
cious favour  which  fortune  has  lately  ofiered  me 
by  the  means  of  tliis  work,'  had  befallen  me  in 
such  a  time  of  my  life,  instead  of  this,  wherein 
'tis  equally  desirable  to  poeseas,  and  ready  to 
lese?  Two  of  my  acquaintances,  great  men  in 
this  faculty,  have,  in  my  opinion,  lost  half,  in 
refusing  to  publish  at  fbrty  years'  old,  that  they 
might  stay  till  threescore.  Maturity  has  its 
defects  as  well  as  greenness,  and 
9id  age. unfits  v90T9e ;  and  old  age  is  as  un6t  for 
this  kind  of  business  as  any  other; 
he  that  commits  his  decrepidness 
to  the  press  Is  a  fool,  if  he  thinks  to  squeeze  any 
thing  out  thence  that  does  not  relish  of  dotage 
and  stupidity  {  oar  wits  ^w  costive  and  thick 
in  growing  old.  I  deliver  my  ignorance  in 
pomp  and  state,  and  mv  learning  meagrely  and 
poorly;  this  accidentally  and  accessorily,  that 
principally  and  expressly ;  and  write  purposely 
of  notning,  but  of  nothmg;  nor  of  any  science 
but  that  of  inscience.  I  have  chosen  a  time 
when  my  life,  which  I  am  to  fifive  an  account 
ef,  lies  wholly  before  me;  what  remains  has 
more  to  do  with  death ;  and  of  my  death  only 
should  I  find  it  a  prating  death,  as  others  do, 
I  would  moreover  give  an  account  at  my 
departure. 
iSoerates  was  a  perfect  exemplar  in  all  great 
qualities;  and  I  am  vexed  that  he 
had  so  deformed  a  body  and  lace 
as  they  say,  and  so  ansuitable  to 
the  beauty  of  his  seal ;  himself 
being  so  amorous,  and  such  an 
admirer  of  beauty:   nature  surely  did   him 


for  writiog  of 
book!. 


floeratw*!  a  de- 
fonned  body, 
HDiuitabltt  to 
the  beauty  of 
hie  mind. 


wrong.  There  is  nothing  more  likely  than  a 
conformity  and  relation  or  the  body  to  the  soul: 
Ip9i  anitni  magni  refert  quali  in  carpore  loeaH 
tmif  muUa  emm  e  corpore  exUtunt  mtat 
acuant  mentenh  tnuUa  qiUB  oblundanl  ,^  **  It  is 
of  great  consequence  in  what  bodies  souls  are 
placed,  for  many  things  spring  from  the  body 
that  sharpen  the  mind,  and  many  that  blunt  and 
dull  it**  This  speaks  of  an  unnatural  ugliness 
and  deformity  or  limbs;  but  we  call  that  iX\r 
favourednees  also,  an  unseemliness  at  first  sight, 
which  is  principally  lodged  in  the  fiice,  and 
distastes  us  by  slight  causes,  and  by  the  com- 
plexion, a  spot,  a  rude  countenance,  sometimes 
from  some  inexplicable  cause,  in  members 
nevertheless  of  good  symmetry  and  perfect  in 
themselves.  The  ugliness  that  clothed  a  very 
beautiful  soul  in  La  Boetie  was  of  this  predica- 
ment: that  superficial  ugliness,  which  nevej- 
theleas  is  always  the  most  imperious,  is  of  least 
prejudice  to  the  state  of  the  mind,  and  of  little 
certainty  in  the  opinion  of  men.  The  other, 
which,  by  a  more  proper  name,  is' called  de- 
formity, more  substantial,  strikes  deeper  in:  not 
every  shoe  of  smooth  shining  leather,  but  every 
shoe  neatly  made,  shows  the  interior  shape  of 
the  foot  Socrates  said  of  his  ugliness,  that  it 
accused  iust  as  much  in  his  soul,  had  he  not 
corrected  it  bv  education ;  but,  in  saying  so,  I 
believe  he  did  but  iest,  ad  his  custom  wms;  never 
so  excellent  a  soul  made  itself. 

I  cannot  often  enough  repeat  how  mnch  I 
hold  beauty  to  be  a  potent  and 
advantageous  quality :  he  called  J^'to!?  mU 
It  a  short  tyranny,  and  Plato,  the  to  ba  eatewaed. 
privilege  of  nature.  We  have 
nothing  that  excels  it  in  credit;  it  holds  the 
first  rank  in  the  commerce  of  men ;  it  presents 
itself  to  meet  us,  seduces  and  prepossesses  our 
judgments  with  great  authority  and  wonderful 
impression.  Phryne  had  lost  her  cause,  though 
in  the  hands  of  an  excellent  advocate,  iC  open- 
ing her  robe,  she  had  not  corrupted  her  judges 
by  the  lustre  of  her  beauty.*  And  I  find  that 
Uyrus,  Alexander,  and  Cesar,  the  three  mas- 
ters ^f  the  world,  never  neglected  beauty  in 
their  greatest  aflbirs;  no  more  did  the  first 
Scipio.  The  same  word  in  Greek  signifies 
both  fiiir  and  good,  and  the  Holy  Word  oflca 
calls  those  good  whom  it  would  call  fair. 
I  readily  concur  in  the  high  rank  given,  in 
the  song,  which  Plato^  calls  an  idle  one,  taken 
out  of  some  of  the  ancient  poeta,  to  these 
goods;  M health,  beauty,  and 
riches.*'  Aristotle  says*  that  the 
right  of  command  belongn  to  the 
b^utiful;  and  when  there  are 
persons  whose  beauty  comes  near  the  images  of 
the  gods,  that  then  veneration  is  in  like  manner 
their  due.    To  one  that  asked  him  why  people 


1  The  author  probably  refbra  to  the  friendship  of  Made- 
voieelle  de  Goorjiay,  which  the  penual  of  Us  essays  pro- 
eared  him. 

•  Cicero,  7We.  QtuDg.  iv.  31 

Bmpirkiis  adMrnu  Matkmgtkm,  U.  65.  and 


Beaotifbl  per 
I  oaiebt  to 


Qaintilian.  ii.  15,  who  ascribe  to  Phryne  the  inventioa  of 
this  expedient,  but  Athenans  fives  the  honour  of  thm 
gaining  her  cause  to  Hyperides,  her  advoeaia. 
« In  the  Ofrrin, 
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oftener  and  kmger  freouented  the  compaoy  of 
handsome  perBonel  ^*The  questioD,**  said  he,^ 
**i8  not  to  be  asked  by  any  but  one  that  is 
blind.'*  The  roost  and  the  flrreatest  phOosophers 
paid  for  their  schooling,  and  acquired  wisdom  by 
the  fiivour  and  mediation  of  their  beaaty.  Not 
only  in  the  men  that  serve  me,  but  also  in  the 
beasts,  I  consider  this  point  within  two  fingers* 
breadth  of  goodness. 

And  yet  I  fiincy  that  those  features  and 
moulds  of  lace,  and  those  lineaments  by  which 
men  gness  at  our  internal  complexions,  and  our 
fortunes  to  come,  are  things  that  do  not  very 
directly  and  simply  lie  under  the  chapter  of 
beauty  and  deformity,  no  more  than  every  good 
odour  and  serenity  of  air  promises  health,  nor 
all  fog  and  stink  infection  in  a  time  of  pesti- 
lence. Such  as  accuse  ladies  of  contradicting 
their  beauty  by  their  manners,  do  not  alwavs 
hit  right;  fi>r,  in  a  &ce  which  is  none  of  the 
best,  there  may  lie  some  air  of  probity  and 
trust ;  as,  on  the  contrary,  I  have  seen  betwixt 
two  beautiful  eyes  menaces  of  a  dangerous  and 
malignant  nature.  There  are  some  physiogno- 
mies that  are  favourable,  and  in  a  crowd  of 
victorious  enemies,  you  shall  presently  choose, 
amongst  men  you  never  saw  before,  one  rather 
than  another,  to  whom  to  surrender,  and  ^ith 
whom  to  entrust  your  life,  and  yet  not  properly 
upon  the  consideration  of  beauty. 

A  man's  look  is  but  a  feeble  guarantee,  and 
Whetkcrany  yet  is  of  some  consideration  too; 
aMurmnee  may  and  if  I  had  to  lash  them,  I  would 
bed^v^rom  more  Severely  scourge  the  wicked, 
v^vit'oguoimy.     ^j^^  ^^^  ^^^  betray  the  nro- 

raises  that  nature  has  planted  in  their  fore- 
heads; I  should  with  greater  severity  punish 
iniquity  in  a  miki  and  gentle  aspect  It  seems 
as  if  there  were  some  happy  ana  some  unhappy 
faces ;  and  I  believe  there  is  some  art  in  dis- 
tinguishing affiible  from  simple  faces,  grave  from 
rune,  snllen  from  pensive,  scornful  from  melan- 
cholic, and  such  other  bordering  qualities. 
There  are  beauties  which  are  not  only  haughty, 
but  sour ;  and  others  that  are  not  only  sweet, 
but,  more  than  that,  insipid;  to  prognosticate 
future  adventures  from  these  is  a  thing  that  I 
shall  leave  undecided. 

I  have,  as  to  my  own  concern,  as  I  have  said 
elsewhere,  simply  and  nakedly  embraced  this 
ancient  rule ;  that  *'  we  cannot  &il  in  following 
nature :"  **  that  the  sovereign  precept  is  to  con- 
form ourselves  to  her.**  I  have  not,  as  Socrates 
did,  corrected  my  natural  complexions  by  the 
force  of  reason,  and  have  not  in  the  least  mo- 
lested my  inclination  by  art :  I  have  let  myself 
|FO  on  as  I  came ;  I  contend  not ;  my  two  prin- 
cipal parts  live  of  their  own  accord,  in  peace 
and  good  intelligence;  but  my  nurse's  milk, 
tbanbi  be  to  God,  was  tolerably  wholesome  and 
good.  Shall  I  say  this  by  the  way  1  that  I  see 
a  certain  image  of  scholastic  propriety,  almost 


X  iMiUa*  ill  vUA. 

<  Terence,  IBmiK.  i.  1. 4S. 
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only  in  use  amongst  us,  in  greater  esteem  than 
'tis  really  worth ;  a  slave  to  precepts,  and  fet- 
tered with  hope  and  fear.  I  would  have  it  such 
as  that  laws  and  religions  should  not  make,  but 
perfect  and  authorize  it ;  that  finds  it  has  where^ 
withal  to  support  itself  without  help ;  born  and 
rooted  in  us  from  the  seed  of  universal  reason, 
and  imprinted  in  every  man  by  nature.  That 
reason  which  rectified  Socrates  from  his  vicious 
bent,  rendered  him  obedient  to  the  gods,  and  to' 
men  in  authority  in  his  city;  courageous  in 
death,  not  because  his  soul  is  immortal,  but  be- 
cause he  is  mortal.  'Tis  a  doctrine  ruinous  to 
all  government,  and  much  more  hurtful  than 
ingenious  and  subtle,  which  perauades  the 
people  that  a  religious  belief  is  alone  sufficient, 
and  without  conduct,  to  satisfy  the  divine  justice. 
Custom  demonstrates  to  us  a  vast  distinction 
betwixt  devotion  and  conscience. 

I  have  a  tolerable  aspect,  both  JSHteiSSSa 
in  form  and  interpretation ;  ikvooraue  one. 

Ould  dizi,  babtra  ne  T    bno  habui,  Cbrene,* 

Heu !  Untam  attriti  corporis  oaia  yidea  ,*> 

**  Have,  did  I  ttyT  No,  Cbreiiiet.  I  bad  once; 
Of  a  worn  body  tbou  bat  we'at  ttae  boflee; 

and  that  makes  quite  a  contrary  show  to  that  of 
Socrates.  It  has  often  happened  to  me,  that, 
upon  the  mere  credit  of  my  presence  and  air, 
persons  who  had  no  manner  of  knowledge  ci 
me,  have  put  a  very  great  confidence  in  me, 
whether  in  thdr  own  affiiirs  or  mine;  and  I 
have  in  foreign  parts  thence  obtained  favours 
singular  and  rare.  But  amongst  the  rest  these 
two  examples  are  perhaps  worth  particular  re- 
lation :  a  certain  person  planned  to  surprise  my 
house  and  me  in  it ;  his  stratagem  was  to  come 
to  my  gates  alone,  and  tp  be  importunate  fx>  be 
let  in.  I  knew  him  by  name,  and  had  reason 
to  repose  a  confidence  in  him,  as  being  my. 
neighbour,  and  something  related  to  me:  I 
caused  the  gates  to  be  opened  to  him,  as  I  do 
to  every  one.  There  he  was,  all  aghast,  his 
horee  panting  and  in  a  foam.  He  told  me  this 
flam :  **  That  about  half  a  lea^e  oS,  he  had 
met  with  a  certain  enemv  of  his,  whom  I  also 
knew,  and  had  heard  of  their  quarrel;  that  this 
enemy  had  ffiven  him  a  very  brisk  chase,  and 
that,  having  heen  surprised  in  disorder,  and  his 
party  being  too  weak,  he  was  fled  to  my  p tea 
for  refuge ;  and  that  he  was  in  great  trouble  for 
his  followers,  whom,  he  said,  he  concluded  to  be 
all  either  dead  or  taken."  I  innocently  did  my 
best  to  comfort,  assure,  and  refresh  him.  Pre- 
sently after  come  four  or  five  of  his  soldiers, 
that  presented  themselves  in  the  same  counte- 
nance and  affi-ight  to  get  in  too ;  and  after  them 
more,  and  still  more,  very  well  mounted  and 
armed,  to  the  number  of  five-and-twenty,  or 
thirty,  pretending  that  they  had  the  enemy  at 
their  heela    The  mystery  began  a  little  to 

*  I  know  not  whence  MonUigae  borrowed  Uiia  vine. 
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awake  my  suspicion :  I  was  not  ignorant  what 
an  age  I  lived  in,  how  mach  my  hou80  might 
be  envied,  and  I  had  several  examples  of  others 
of  my  acquaintances  whom  a  similar  mishap  had 
befallen.  So  it  was,  that,  knowing  there  was 
noUiing  to  be  got  in  having  begun  to  do  a 
courtesy,  unless  I  went  through  with  it,  and 
that  I  could  not  disengage  myself  from  them 
without  spoiling  all,  I  let  myself  go  the  most 
natural  and  simple  way,  as  I  always  do,  and 
invited  them  all  to  come  in.  And  in  truth,  I 
am  naturally  very  little  inclined  to  suspicion 
and  distrust;  I  willingly  incline  towards  excuse, 
and  the  gentlest  interpretation;  I  take  men 
according  to  the  common  order,  and  do  not  any 
more  believe  those  perverse  and  unnatural  incli- 
nations, unless  convinced  by  manifest  evidence, 
than  I  do  monsters  and  miracles:  and  am, 
moreover,  a  man,  who  willingly  commit  myself 
to  fortune,  and  throw  myself  headlong  into 
her  arms ;  and  have  hitherto  found  more  reason 
to  applaud  than  to  condemn  my  conduct  in  so 
doing ;  having  ever  found  her  more  solicitous  of; 
more  a  friend  to  my  affairs,  than  I  am  myself. 
There  are  some  actions  in  my  life  wherein  the 
conduct  may  justly  be  called  difficult,  or,  if  they 
please,  prudent:  yet  of  those,  supposing  the 
third  part  to  be  my  own,  certainly  the  other 
two-thirds  were  absolutely  and  solely  hers. 
We  are,  methinks,  to  blame  in  not  trusting 
Heaven  enough  with  our  afiairs,  and  pretend 
more  from  our  own  conduct  than  belongs  to  us; 
and  therefore  it  is  that  our  designs  so  oflen  mis- 
carry: God  is  displeased  at  the  extent  we 
attribute  to  the  rights  of  human  prudence  above 
his,  and  cuts  them  shorter,  by  how  much  the 
more  we  amplify  them.  The  last  comers  kept 
themselves  on  horseback  in  my  court,  whilst 
their  leader  was  with  me  in  the  parlour,  who 
would  not  have  his  horse  set  up  in  the  stable, 
saying  he  would  immediately  retire,  so  soon  as 
he  should  have  news  of  his  men.  He  saw  him- 
self master  of  his  enterprise,  and  nothing  now 
remained  but  the  execution.  He  has  dince 
several  times  said,  for  he  was  not  ashamed  to 
tell  the  story  himself,  that  my  countenance  and 
frankness  had  snatched  the  treachery  out  of  his 
hands.  He  again  mounted  his  horse,  his  fol- 
lowers having  continually  their  eyes  intent 
upon  him,  to  see  when  he  would  give  tlie  sign ; 
very  much  astonished  to  see  him  leave  and  give 
up  his  advantage. 

Another  time,  relying  upon  I  know  not  what 
truce,  newly  published  in  the  army,  I  took  a 
journey  through  a  very  fickle  country.  I  had 
not  rid  far,  but  I  was  discovered,  and  two  or 
three  parlies  of  horse,  from  several  places,  were 
sent  out  to  take  me ;  one  of  them  the  third  day 
overtook  me,  where  I  was  charged  by  iifleen 
or  twenty  gentlemen  in  visors,  followed  at  a 
distance  by  a  band  of  harquebusiera  Here  I 
was  surrounded  and  token,  withdrawn  into  the 
thick  of  a  neighbouring   forest,  dismounted. 


•  Mn$i4,  Ti.  961. 


robbed,  my  trunks  rifled,  my  cash-box  token, 
and  my  horses  and  equipage  divided  amongst 
new  masters.  We  had  in  this  copse  a  very  long 
contest  about  my  ransom,  which  they  set  so 
high,  that  it  very  well  appeared  I  was  not 
known  to  them.  They  were  moreover  in  a 
very  great  debate  about  my  life;  and,  in  truth, 
there  were  several  circumstances  that  threatened 
me  in  the  danger  I  was  in : 

Tone  anioiia  opas,  JBnea,  tunc  peetore  flnno.i 

"Then,  then.  iEneai,  was  there  need. 
Of  an  undaunted  heart  indeed.** 

I  Still  insisted  upon  the  truce,  being  willing 
they  should  only  have  the  gain  of  what  they 
had  already  token  from  me,  which  was  nd  lo 
be  despised,  without  promise  of  any  other  ran- 
som. After  two  or  three  hours  that  we  had 
been  in  this  place,  and  that  they  had  mounted 
me  on  a  pitiful  jade  that  was  not  likely  to  run 
from  them,  and  committed  me  to  the  guard  of 
fifteen  or  twenty  harquebussiers,  and  dispersed 
my  servants  to  others,  having  ^iven  order  that 
they  should  carry  us  away  prisoners  different 
ways,  and  being  already  got  some  two  or  three 
musketrshoto  from  the  place, 

Jam  prece  PoUucis,  jam  Caatoqa  implormta : 
**  Whitet  I  impior'd  Castor  and  Pollaz*  aid  :** 

behold  a  sudden  and  unexpected  alteration 
among  them.  I  saw  their  chief  return  to  me 
with  gentler  language,  making  search  amongst 
the  troopers  for  my  dispersed  ^lods,  and  causing 
as  many  as  could  be  recovered  to  be  restored  to 
me,  even  to  my  casket;  but  the  best  present 
they  made  me  was  my  liberty :  for  the  rest  did 
not  much  concern  me  in  those  daya  The  true 
cause  of  so  sudden  a  change,  and  of  this  recon- 
sideration, without  any  apparent  impulse,  and 
of  so  miraculous  a  repentance,  in  such  a  time, 
in  a  com  plotted  and  deliberate  enterprise,  and 
become  just  by  custom  (for  at  the  first  dash,  I 
plainly  confessed  to  them  of  what  party  I  was, 
and  whither  I  was  going),  was  what  I  really 
do  not  yet  rightly  apprehend.  The  roost  emi- 
nent amongst  them,  who  pulled  off  his  visor« 
and  told  me  his  name,  then  several  times  told 
me,  over  and  over  again,  that  I  was  obliged  for 
my  deliverance  to  my  countenance,  and  the 
freedom  and  firmness  of  my  words,  that  ren- 
dered me  unworthy  of  such  a  mischance,  and 
demanded  assurance  from  me  of  the  like  cour- 
tesy. 'Tis  probable  that  the  divine  bounty 
would  make  use  of  this  vain  instrument  of  my 
preservation,  and  moreover  defended  me  the 
next  day  from  other  and  worse  ambushes,  which 
these  themselves  gave  me  warning  ofl  The  \bA 
of  these  two  gentlemen  is  yet  living,  to  give  an 
account  of  the  story :  the  first  was  killed  not 
long  ago. 
If  my  fiice  did  not  answer  for  me,  if  men  did 

9CataUiu,airakliTi.<».,  , 
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not  read  in  my  eyes  and  voice  the 
^nli-'mliuoX  innocen«s  of  my  i»tention8, 1  had 
Which  was  visi-  not  JiYed  80  long  without  quar- 
**'Vh-  **i*  *^***  ^®^  *°^  without  e^iving  ofience, 
euage'pre-  Considering  the  indiscreet  liberty 
▼ented  h»  firee-  I  take,  right  or  wrong,  to  say 
coSiJefrilm  whatever  comes  at  my  tongue^s 
being  resented,    end,  and  to  judge  80  rashly  of 

things.  This  way  may  with  rea- 
son appear  uncivil  and  ill  adapted  to  our  cas- 
toms;  but  I  have  never  met  with  any  who 
have  judged  it  outrageous  or  malicious,  or  that 
took  ofience  at  my  liberty,  if  he  had  it  ^om  my 
own  month :  woids  repeated  have  another  kind 
of  sound  and  sense.  Neither  do  I  hate  any 
person ;  and  I  am  so  slow  to  offend,  that  I  can- 
not do  it*  even  upon  the  account  of  reason 
itself;  and  when  occasion  has  called  upon  me 
to  sentence  criminals,  I  have  rather  chosen  to 
fail  in  point  of  justice,  than  to  do  it :  Ul  magis 
peecari  nolim  quam  satis  animi  ad  vindicanda 
peccata  habeamJ  ^l  had  rather  men  should 
not  oflfend,  but  I  have  not  the  heart  to  condemn 

them.'*  Aristotle,  'tis  said,  was 
^!^?oi  reproached  for  haying  been  too 
being meieiiui.    merciful  to  a  Wicked  man:  ^l 

was,  indeed,"  said  he,'  **  merciful 
to  the  man,  but  not  to  his  wickedness."  Ordi- 
nary judgments  exasperate  themselves  to  pun- 
ishment, from  horror  of  the  fact:  'tis  just  this 
that  cools  mine ;  the  horror  of  the  first  murder 
makes  roe  fear  the  second,  and  the  deformity 
of  the  first  cruelty  makes  me  abhor  all  imita- 
tion of  it  That  may  be  applied  to  me,  who  am 
hut  a  knave  of  clubs,  which  was  said  of  Charil- 
lua,  king  of  Sparta:  "He  cannot  be  good, 
because  he  is  not  evil  to  the  wicked:"*  or 
thus,  for  Plutarch  delivers  it  both  these  ways, 
as  he  does  a  thousand  other  things,  variously 
and  contrary  to  one  another :  **  He  must  needs 
be  good,  because  he  is  so  even  to  the  wicked."  * 
Even  as  in  lawful  actions,  I  do  not  care  to  em- 
ploy myseIC  when  for  such  as  are  displeased  at 
it;  80  to  say  the  truth,  in  unlawful  things,  I  do 
not  make  conscience  enough  of  employing  my- 
^K  when  for  such  as  are  willing. 


CHAPTER  XIII. 


No  desire  in 
knowledge. 

Why  experi- 
eoee  is  not  a 
fire  means  to 
inform  us  of 
«he  truth  of 
thioga. 


OF  BXPKRIKNCK. 

us  is  more  natural  than  that  of 
We  trv  all  ways  that  can  lead  to 
it;  where  reason  is  wanting,  we 
therein  employ  experience, 

Per  varios  usus  artem  eiperientta  fecit, 
Exemplo  monstrante  ▼iam.*  • 

**By  seTeral  proodi  exparienoe  art  has 
made, 
Example  being  guide." 


>Uvy,xxix.n. 

*Uertius.tov<ll 

'  Mnureb,  On  tk§  Dtfirrmes  tdmttm  • 


which  is  a  means  much  more  weak  and  low ; 
but  truth  is  so  great  a  thing,  that  we  ought  not 
to  disdain  any  mediation  that  will  lead  us  to  it 
Reason  has  so  many  forms  tliat  we  know  not 
which  to  take;  experience  has  no  fewer;  the 
consequence  we  would  draw  from  the  confer- 
ence of  events  is  unsure,  by  reason  they  are 
always  unlike.  There  is  no  quality  so  universal, 
in  this  image  of  things,  as  diversitvand  variety. 
Both  the  Greeks  and  Latins,  and  we,  for  the 
most  express  example  of  similitude,  have  pitched 
upon  that  of  esge:  and  yet  there  have  been 
men,  particularly  one  at  Delphos,  who  could 
distinguish  marks  of  difierence  amongst  eges  so 
well,  that  he  never  mistook  one  for  anoUier ; 
and,  having  many  hens,  could  tell  which  had 
laid  a  particular  eggl*  Dissimilitude  intrudes 
itself  of  itself  in  our  works ;  no  art  can  arrive 
at  a  peHect  similitude;  neither  Perrozet,  nor 
any  other  card-maker,  can  so  carefully  polish 
and  blank  the  back  of  his  cards,  that  some 
gamestera  will  not  distinguish  them  by  only 
seeing  them  shuffled  by  another.  Resemblance 
does  not  so  much  make  them  one,  as  a  difference 
makes  them  another.  Nature  has  obliged  her- 
self to  make  nothing  other,  that  is  not  unlike. 
And  yet  I  am  not  much  pleased  with  his 

opinion,  who  thought  by  tliemul-  Montaigne's 
titnde  of  laws  to  curb  the  autho-  opinion  as  to  a 
rity  of  judges,  in  cutting  them  out  muJUpiicity  of 
their  parcels ;  he  was  not  aware  **** 
that  there  is  as  much  liberty  and  stretch  in  the 
interpretation  of  laws,  as  in  their  fashion ;  and 
they  but  fool  themselves  who  think  to  lessen 
and  stop  our  debates,  by  summoning  us  to  the 
express  words  of  the  Bible,  forasmuch  as  human 
wit  does  not  find  the  field  lees  spacious  wherein 
to  controvert  the  sense  of  another,  than  to  deli- 
ver his  own,  and,  as  if  there  were  less  animosity 
and  tartness  in  the  glossing  than  in  the  inven- 
tion. We  see  how  much  he  was  deceived ;  for 
we  have  more  laws  in  France  than  in  all  the 
rest  of  the  world  besides;  and  more  than  would 
be  necessary  for  the  government  of  all  the 
worlds  of  Epicurus:  Ut  olim  flagitiis,  sic  nunc 
legibus  laboramus :''  '*So  that  as  ^rmerly  we 
suffered  from  wickedness,  bo  now  we  suffer  from 
the  laws:"  and  yet  we  have  left  so  much  to 
the  opinion  and  decision  of  our  judges,  that 
there  never  was  so  full  and  uncontrolled  a 
liberty.  What  have  our  legislatora  got  by 
culling  out  a  hundred  thousand  particular 
cases,  and  annexing  to  those  a  honored  thou- 
sand laws?  This  number  holds  no  manner  of 
proportion  with  the  infinite  diversity  of  human 
actions;  the  multiplication  of  our  inventions 
will  never  arrive  at  the  variety  of  examples: 
add  to  them  a  hundred  times  as  many  more ;  it 
will  not,  nevertheless,  ever  happen  that,  of 
events  to  come,  there  sliall  any  one  fiiU  out 
that,  in  this  great  number  of  thousands  of 


«  Plauroh,  lHf»  ^Zofemrgnt,  e.  4. 

•  ManiL  i.  j». 

•  Cicero.  .AmA  ii.  1& 
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0vent8  BO  choseD  and  recorded,  shall  find  any 
ene,  to  which  it  can  be  so  eiikctly  coapled  ana 
oompared,  that  there  will  not -remain  some  cir- 
eumntance  and  divenity  which  will  reqaire  a 
▼ariety  of  judgment  There  is  little  relation 
betwixt  our  actions,  that  are  in  perpetual  mutap 
iion,  and  fixed  and  immobile  laws:  the  moat  to 
be  desired,  are  those  that  are  the  most  rare,  the 
most  simple  and  general;  and  I  am  farther  of 
opinion  that,  it  would  be  better  for  us  to  have 
none  at  all,  than  to  have  them  in  so  prodigious 
numbers  as  we  have. 
Nature  always  gives  them  better  than  those 
are  which  we  make  ourselves; 
Diuure^tter  witness  the  picture  of  the  golden 
tbaaourown.  age  of  the  poets,  and  the  state 
wherein  we  see  nations  live  who 
have  no  other.  Some  there  are  who,  for  their 
only  judge,  take  the  first  passer-by 
that  travels  over  their  mountains 
to  determine  their  caure ;  *  and 
others  who  on  their  market<lay 
choose  out  some  one  amongst  them  upon  the 
spot,  to  decide  all  their  controversies.  What 
danger  would  there  be  that  the  wisest  should 
so  determine  ours,  according  to  occurrences, 
and  at  sight,  without  obligation  of  example 
and  consequence?  ** Every  shoe  to  his  own 
loot**  King  Ferdinand,  sending  colonies  to 
the  Indies,  wisely  provided  that  they  should 
not  carry  along  with  them  any  law  students, 
fiir  fear  lest  suits  should  get  footing  in  that  new 
world ;  as  being  a  science,  in  its  own  nature, 
the  mother  of  altercation  and  division :  judgriog 
with  Plato,'  **That  lawvers  and  physicians 
are  the  pests  of  a  country.^' 

Whence  does  it  come  to  pass  that  our  com- 
mon language,  so  easy  for  all 
MM  th«  "h?***  other  uses,  becomes  obscure  and 
▼atear  tongue,  unintelligible  in  wills  and  oon- 
which wrvM  tracts?  and  that  he  who  so 
5fr^7be°  cl«'ly  expre«es  himself  herein, 
eomefl  obtcare  whatever  he  speaks  or  writes, 
fn^ovSiMU "  cannot  find  in  this  any  way  of 
and  teMaoMnti.  declaring  himself  that  he  does 
not  fall  into  doubt  and  contradic- 
tion ?  if  it  be  not  that  the  princes  of  this  art, 
applying  themselves  with  a  peculiar  attention 
to  invent  and  cull  out  sounding  words,  and 
contrive  artistical  periods,  have  so  weighed 
every  syllable,  and  so  th^ughly  sifted  every 
sort  of  seam,  that  they  are  now  confounded  and 
entangled  in  the  infinity  of  figures,  and  so 
VMDj  minute  divisions,  that  they  can  no  more 
fiill  mto  any  rule  or  prescription,  nor  any  cer- 
tain intelligence :  Oonfutum  e»t  quicquid  usque 
in  fndverem  aeetum  e$L*  **  Whatever  is  beaten 
into  powder  is  confused."  As  you  have  seen 
children  trying  to  bring  a  mass  of  quicksilver 
into  a  certain  number  of  parts,  the  more  they 
press  and  work  it,  and  endeavour  to  reduce  it 


1  Monuigne  probably  refen  to  the  littte  pepiiblie  of  San 
Marino,  in  the  papal  states.  In  the  thirteenth  century  it 
was  almost  universal  throughout  Loinbardy  to  entrust  the 
■dBinistration  of  Justioe  to  foraignerM. 


to  their  own  will,  the  more  they  irritate  the 
liberty  of  this  ffeaeroua  metal;  it  mocks  and 
evades  their  endeavour,  and  sparkles  itself  into 
80  many  separate  bodies,  as  fhistrate  all  ac- 
count: so  it  is  here;  for  in  subdividing  theee 
subtleties  we  teach  men  to  increase  their  Boobts; 
they  put  us  into  a  way  of  stretching  and  diiveF- 
sifying  difficulties,  they  lengthen  wad  disperse 
them.  In  sowing  and  retailing  of  questioos 
they  make  the  world  to  fructify  and  increase 
in  uncertainties  and  disputes;  as  the  earth  is 
made  fertile  by  being  crumbled  and  moved 
about  deep:  DjfficuUat&n  faeit  Jodritm.* 
''Doctrine  begets  difficulty.*'  We  doubted 
upon  Ulpian,  and  are  now  still  more  perplexed 
witli  Bsjtolus  and  fialdua  We  should  e&ce 
the  trace  of  this  innumerable  diversity  of  opi- 
nions, and  not  stuff  ourselves  with  it,  aiid 
stupify  posterity  with  it  I  know  not  wbat  to 
say  to  It;  but  experience  makes  it  manifest 
tlMLt  so  many  interpretations  dissipate  troth  and 
break  it  Aristotle  wrote  to  be  understood; 
which,  if  he  could  not  be,  much  less  will 
another  lees  skilful;  and  a  third  than  he  who 
expressed  his  own  thoughta  We  open  the 
matter,  and  spill  it  in  pouring  out ;  of  one  sub- 
ject we  make  a  thousand,  ud,  in  multiply  mg 
and  subdividing,  fiiU  into  the  infinity  of  atoms 
of  Epicurus.  Never  did  two  men  make  the 
same  judgment  of  the  same  thing;  and  *tts 
impossible  to  find  two  opinions  enctly  alike, 
not  only  in  several  men,  but  in  the  same  men, 
at  difi»rent  times.  I  often  find  matter  of 
doubt  in  things  that  the  commentary  disdains 
to  take  notice  of  I  am  most  apt  to  stomUe 
in  an  even  country,  like  some  horses  that  I 
have  known,  who  make  most  trips  in  the 
smoothest  way. 

Who  would  not  say  that  glossee  augment 
doubts  and  ifnoranoe,  since  there's  Qi^^g^^  ^^ 
no  one  book  to  be  found,  either  eomiDentanct 
human  or  divme,  which  the  world  ^^JIJL*®'^'® 
busies  itselfabout,  the  difficulties  tellT^ndim. 
of  which  are  cleared  by  interpre-  ciaii'y  uiatof^ 
tation.    The  hundredth  commen-  U^jj^*"^ 
tator  still  refers  you  to  the  next, 
more  knotty  and  perplexed  than  he:    when 
were  we  ever  agreed  amongst  ourselves:  **this 
book  has  enough ;  there  is  no  more  to  be  said 
about  it?**    This  is  most  apparent  in  the  law : 
we  grive  the  authority  of  law  tp  infinite  doctors, 
infinite  decisions,  and  as  many  interpretations « 
yet  do  we  find  any  end  of  the  neea  of  inter- 
preting?   Is  there,  fer  all  that,  any  progress 
or  advancement  towards  peace?  do  we  stand 
in  need  of  any  fewer  advocates  or  judges  than 
when  this  great  mass  of  law  was  yet  in  its 
first  infimcy?     On  the  contrary,  we  darken 
and  bury  all  intelligence;  we  can  no  more dis- 
bover  it  but  at  the  mercy  of  so  many  fences 
and  barriers.    Men  do  not  know  the  natural 


•  RtpuUU,  lii. 

*  Seneca,  BpitL  89. 

« auiaUL  hat.  Ofm.  x.  3. 
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disease  of  the  mind ;  It  does  nothing  bat  ferret 
and  inquire,  and  is  eternally  wheeling,  jcrggling, 
and  perplexing  itself,  and,  like  silk- worms, 
8QfiK)cate8  itself  with  its  own  web;  Mus  in 
pice:  "a  noose  in  a  pitch-barrel:**  it  thinks 
It  discovers  at  a  preat  distance  I  know  not 
what  glimpse  of  light,  and  imaginai^  tmth; 
bat,  whilst  running  to  it,  so  many  difficulties, 
hindrances,  and  new  inquisitions  cross  it,  that 
it  loses  its  way,  and  is  made  drunk  with  the 
motion:  not  much  unlike  Jj^gop's  dogs,  that, 
seeing  something  like  a  dead  body  floating  in 
the  sea,  and  not  being  able  to  approach  it, 
attempted  to  drink  the  water,  to  lay  the  passage 
dry,  and  so  burst  themselves.  To  which  what 
one  Crates'  said  of  the  writings  of  Heraclitns 
ftlls  pat  enough,  "That  they  required  a 
reader  who  couM  swim  welV*  that  the  depth 
and  weight  of  his  doctrine  might  not  over- 
whelm and  choke  him.  'Tis  nothing  but  par- 
ticular weakness  that  makes  us  content  our- 
selves with  what  others  or  ourselves  have  (bund 
in  this  chace  after  knowledge;  one  of  better 
understanding  would  not  rest  so  content :  there 
is  always  room  for  one  to  succeed  us,  nay,  even 
Ibr  ourselves,  and  a  route  another  way  through- 
out; there  is  no  end  of  our  inquisitions,  our 
end  is  in  the  other  world.  'Tis  a  sign  either 
that  wit  is  grown  shorter-sighted  when  it  is 
satisfied,  or  that  it  is  grown  wearjr.  No  gene- 
rous mind  can  stop  in  itself;  it  will  still  essay 
fiirther,  and  beyond  its  power;  it  has  sallies 
beyond  its  effects.  If  it  do  not  advance  and 
press  forward,  and  retire,  rush,  turn  and  wheel 
about,  'tis  but  half  alive ;  its  pursuits  are  with- 
out bound  or  method ;  its  aliment  is  admiration, 
ambiguity  the  chace ;  which  Apollo  sufficiently 
declared,  still  speaking  to  us  in  a  double, 
obscure,  and  oblique  sense;  not  feeding,  but 
amusing  and  puzzling  us.  'TIS  an  irregular 
and  perpetual  motion,  without  example  and 
without  aim;  its  inventions  heat,  pursue,  and 
interproduce  one  another: 

Ainri  veoid  on,  en  an  raiaieiHi  eoulant. 
Bant  fln  Tone  eau  apret  raultre  roulant; 
Et  toutd€  renf.  d'uo  eternel  condiiict, 
L'one  luyt  raultre.  et  Tune  I'aultre  Itayt. 
Par  eeate  ey  cclle  lA  eat  poulite, 
£t  oeate  ey  par  raultre  est  devaneto : 
Toujour!  ruineau,  et  tousiours  eau  diverM.i 

**85  in  a  nraninf  streain  one  wave  we  aee 
After  aootber  mil  incce»antly ; 
And,  as  tbey  jrlide.  each  does  successively 
Pursue  the  other,  each  the  other  fly : 
By  titia  thali  *s  evermore  imshM  on,  and  tUa 
By  that  continuAlly  preceded  is  : 
Tlie  water  still  does  into  water  swill— 
Still  ibe  aaaie  brovk,  bat  diflf'ient  water  sUlL** 

There  is  more  ado  to  interpret  interpretations 
than  to  interpret  the  things,  and  more  books 
upon  books  than  upon  all  other  subjects;  we 
do  nothing  bat  comment  upon  one  another. 
Every  where  oommentaries  abound:   of  an- 

.  ^  Or  rather  Boenia,  as  the  antbor  probably  wrote  iu 
Bee  Laertiua,  ii.  SI. 

*lA'BoStle,tna»OMtethnh^r9r^4mdto, 

»  BtMa,  iv.  la 
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thors  there  is  great  scarcity.  Is  it  not  ttm 
principal  and  most  reputed  knowled^  of  our 
ages  to  understand  the  learned  1  Is  it  not  the 
common  and  last  end  of  all  studies?  Our 
opinions  are  grafted  upon  one  another;  the 
first  serves  for  a  stock  to  the  second,  the  second 
to  the  third,  and  so  on :  thus  step  by  step  wo 
climb  the  ladder;  whence  it  comes  to  pass  thiU 
he  who  is  mounted  highest  has  often  mora 
honour  than  merit,  for  he  is  got  up  but  a  grain 
upon  the  shoulders  of  the  one  before  him. 

How  often,  and  perhaps  how  foolishly,  have 
I  stretched  my  book,  to  make  it  speak  of  itselfl 
foolishly,  if  for  no  other  reason  but  this,  that  I 
ought  to  call  to  mind  what  I  say  of  others  who 
do  the  same,  **that  these  frequent  amorous 
glances  they  cast  upon  their  works,  wttne» 
that  their  hearts  nant  with  self-love,  and  that 
even  the  disdainful  severity  wherewith  they 
lash  and  scour^  them,  are  no  other  than  tfale 
wanton  dissimulations  of  a  maternal  kindness;*' 
according  to  Aristotle,*  whose  valuing  and  un- 
dervaluing himself  often  spring  from  the  same 
air  of  arro^ncy;  for  as  to  my  excuse  that  I 
ought  in  this  to  have  more  liberty  than  others, 
forasmuch  as  I  specially  write  of  myself  and  of 
my  writings,  as  I  do  of  my  other  actions;  that 
my  theme  returns  to  myself;  I  know  net 
whether  every  one  will  take  it 

I  have  observed  in  Germany,  that  Luther 
has  left  as  many  divisions  and  _  .. 
disputes  about  the  doubt  of  his  S^'endST 
opinion^  and  more,  than  he  him-  and  moat  of 
self  has  raised  upon  the  holy  ^JJ^^*^* 
Soriptures.  Our  contestation  is 
verbal.  I  demand  what  nature  is ;  what  pleasure, 
circle,  and  substitution  are?  The  question  is 
about  words,  and  is  answered  accorcfingly.  A 
stone  is  a  body,  but  if  a  man  should  farther  urge* 
"and  what  is  a  body?"— '•substance ;"— 
"and  what  is  substance?"  and  so  on,«  he 
would  drive  the  respondent  to  the  end  of  his 
common-place  book.  We  exchange  one  word 
for  another,  and  very  often  for  one  less  under- 
stood. I  know  better  what  man  is,  than  I 
know  what  animal  is,  or  mortal,  or  ntionaL 
To  satisfy  one  doubt,  they  give  me  three;  'tis 
the  hydra's  head.  Socrates  asked  Menon  what 
virtue  was?  "There  is,"  says  Menon,  "the 
virtue  of  a  man,  and  of  a  woman,  of  a  magie- 
trate,  and  of  a  private  person,  of  an  old  man* 
and  of  a  child."  "  Very  well,"  says  Socrates, 
"  we  were  in  quest  of  one  virtue,  and  thou  hast 
brought  us  a  whole  swarm ;"'  we  pat  one  ques- 
tion, and  they  return  us  a  whole  hive.  As  no 
event  and  no  fitce  entirely  resembles  another, 
so  do  they  not  entirely  dififer,  an  ingenioee 
mixture  of  nature.  If  our  faces  were  not  alike, 
we  could  not  distinguish  man  from  beast;  if 
they  were  not  unlike,  we  could  not  distmguish 
one  man  fVoro  another.  All  things  hold  by 
some  similitude,  all  examples  halt,  and  the 


«Plato, 

•  See  Locke'*  JBittyM  tils  Bkm 
ch.  4,  sect  10,  and  book  iL  ch.  33,  sect.  % 
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relation  which  is  drawn  from  experience  is 
^always  iaulty  and  imperfect.  Comparisons  are 
always  coupled  at  one  end  or  the  other ;  so  do 
the  laws  serve,  and  are  fitted  to  every  one  of 
our  aflairs,  by  some  wrested,  biassed,  and  forced 
interpretation. 

Since  the  Ethic  laws,  that  concern  the  par- 
w  ju  .•  f  ticular  duty  of  every  one  in  him- 
ISfTa^  ttot  self,  are  so  hard  to  be  Uught  and 
coRcera  the  observed,  as  we  see  they  arc,  'tis 
rtaSl""  ''^*  ^^  wonder  if  those  which  govern 
80  many  particular  men  are  much 
more  so.  Do  but  consider  the  form  of  this  jus- 
tice that  governs  us;  *tis  a  true  testimony  of 
human  weakness,  so  full  is  it  of  error  and  con- 
tradiction! What  we  find  to  be  favour  and 
severity  injustice,  and  we  find  so  much  of  them 
both,  that  I  know  not  whether  the  mean  is  so 
oflen  met  with,  are  sick  parts  and  improper 
members  of  the  very  body  and  office  of  justice. 
Some  country  people  have  run  in  to  bnng  me 
news,  in  great  haste,  that  they  just  lefl,  in  a 
forest  of  mine,  a  man  with  a  hundred  wotmds 
upon  him,  who  was  yet  breathing,  and  begged 
of  them  water  for  pita's  sake,  and  help  to  carry 
him  to  some  place  of^ relief;  but  they  said  they 
durst  not  go  near  him,  but  ran  away,  lest 
that  the  officers  of  justice  should  catch  them 
there,  and,  as  it  falls  out  with  those  who  are 
found  near  a  murdered  person,  they  should  be 
called  in  question  about  this  accident,  to  their 
utter  ruin,  having  neither  money  nor  friends  to 
defend  their  innocence.  What  could  I  say  to 
these  people?  *Tis  certain  that  this  office  of 
humanity  would  have  brought  them  into 
trouble. 

How  many  innocent  persons  have  we  known 
that  have  been  punished  without  the  judffe*8 
fault,  and  how  many  that  have  not  arrived  at 
our  knowledge?  This  happened  in  my  time. 
Certain  men  were  condemned  to  die  for  a 
murder  committed ;  their  sentence,  if  not  pro- 
nounced, at  least  determined  and  concluded  on. 
The  judges,  just  at  the  nick,  are  advertised  by 
the  officers  of  an  inferior  court  hard  by,  that 
they  have  some  men  in  custody,  who  have  di- 
rectly confessed  the  said  murder,  and  make  an 
indubitable  discovery  of  all  the  particulars  of 
the  fact.  Twas,  notwithstanding,  put  to  the 
question,  whether  or  no  they  ouffht  to  suspend 
execution  of  the  sentence  already  passed  upon 
the  first  accused ;  they  considered  the  novelty  of 
the  example,  and  the  consequence  of  reversing 
judgments;  that  the  sentence  of  death  was  duly 
ras^,  and  the  judges  deprived  of  repentance. 
To  conclude,  these  poor  devils  were  sacrificed 
to  the  forms  of  justice.  Philip,'  or  some  other, 
provided  against  a  like  inconvenience,  after  this 
manner :  he  had  condemned  a  man  in  a  ^reat 
fine  towards  another,  by  a  determinate  ludg- 
ment  The  truth  some  time  after  being  disco- 
vered, he  found  that  he  had  passed  an  unjust 


I  PMip  qfMaeedcn.    See  Plutarch.  JipeUugtM. 
*  Plutarcta,  Inauftr  thM»  who  moMogt  StaU  4fain. 
•Laertiua  U.98. 


sentence;  on  one  side  was  the  reason  of  the 
cause,  on  the  other  side  the  reason  of  the  judi- 
cial form&  He  in  some  sort  satisfied  both, 
leaving  the  sentence  in  the  state  it  was,  and  oui 
of  his  own  purse  recompensing  the  interest 
of  the  condemned  party.  But  he  had  to  do  in  a 
reparable  afiair:  the  people  I  speak  of  were 
irreparably  hanged.  How  many  sentences 
have  I  seen  more  criminal  than  the  crimed 
themselves ! 

All  which  makes  me  remember  the  ancient 
opiniomj:'  "That  there  is  a  ne-  ^„^.„, 
cessity  a  man  must  do  wrong  by  nion«  on  uw 
detail,  who  will  do  right  in  gross ;  »HN«ct  of  jua- 
and  injustice  in  little  things,  that  ***** 
will  come  to  justice  in  great;  that  human  jus- 
tice is  formed  after  the  model  of  physic,  accord- 
ing to  which,  all  that  is  useful  is  also  just  and 
honest  And  of  what  is  held  by  the  Stoics, 
that  nature  herself  proceeds  contrary  to  justice 
in  most  of  her  works ;  and  of  what  is  received 
by  the  Cyrenaicks,  that  tliere  is  nothing  just  of 
itself;*  that  customs  and  laws  make  justice; 
and  what  the  Theodorians  hold,  that  maintain 
theft,  sacrilege,  and  all  sorts  of  uncleannesE, 
just  in  a  wise  man,  if  he  knows  them  to  be  pro- 
fitable to  him.'**  There  is  no  remedy ;  I  am  in 
the  same  case  that  Alcibiades  was,*  that  I  will 
never,  if  I  can  help  it,  put  myself  into  the  hands 
of  a  man  who  shall  determine  of  my  head, 
where  my  life  and  honour  shall  more  depend 
upon  the  care  and  diligence  of  my  attorney, 
than  my  own  innocence.  I  would  venture  my- 
self with  such  a  justice  as  should  take  notice  of 
my  good  deeds  as  well  as  my  ill,  and  where  I 
had  as  much  to  hope  as  to  fear :  indemnity  is 
not  sufficient  pay  to  a  man,  who  does  better 
than  not  to  do  amiss.  Our  justice  presents  us 
but  one  hand,  and  that  the  left;  let  him  be  who 
he  will,  he  shall  be  sure  to  go  ofl^  with  loss. 

In  China,  of  which  kingdom  the  government 
and  arts,  without  commerce  with,  or  knowledge 
of  ours,  surpasses  our  examples  in  several  part^ 
of  excellence ;  and  of  which  the  history  give^ 
me  to  understand  how  much  greater  and  more 
various  the  world  is,  than  either  the  ancients  or 
we  have  been  able  to  penetrate;  the  ofilcers 
deputed  by  the  prince  to  visit  the  state  of  his 
provinces,  as  they  punish  those  who  behave 
themselves  ill  in  their  places,  so  do  they  libe- 
rally reward  those  who  have  carried  themsclvesi 
above  the  common  sort,  and  beyond  the  neces- 
sity of  their  duty.  They  there  present  them- 
selves, not  only  to  be  approved,  bat  to  get: 
not  simply  to  be  paid,  but  have  presents  nude 
them.  No  judge,  thank  God,  has  ever  yet 
spoken  to  me,  in  the  quality  of  a 
judge,  upon  any  account  what-  Maauim 
ever,  whether  my  own  or  that  SJiTiii  My 
of  another,  criminal  or  civil;  no  court  of  justice 
prison  has  ever  received  me,  even 
as  a  visitor.    Imagination  renders  the  very  oat- 


4  Laertius.  1. 99. 
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credit  of  tte 
laws. 


side  of  a  gaol  disftOTeeable  to  roe.  1  so  love 
freedom  of  will  and  action,  that  were  I  inter- 
dicted the  remotest  corners  of  the  Indies,  I 
should  live  a  little  more  uneasy  thereat  And 
whilst  I  can  find  either  earth  or  air  open  in  any 
part  of  the  world,  I  will  never  live  in  any  place 
where  I  must  hide  myself.  Good  God!  how 
ill  should  I  endure  the  condition  wherein  I  see 
80  many  people,  nailed  to  a  corner  of  the  king- 
dom, deprived  of  the  privilege  of  entering  into 
the  principal  cities  and  courts,  and  the  liberty 
of  the  public  roads,  for  having  ouarrelled  with 
our  laws?  If  those  under  which  I  live  should 
bat  wag  a  finger  at  me  by  way  of  menace,  I 
would  immediately  eo  seek  out  others,  let  them 
be  where  they  would;  all  my  little  prudence,  in 
the  civil  wars  wherein  we  are  now  engaged,  is 
employed,  that  they  may  not  binder  my  liberty 
of  going  and  coming. 
Now  the  laws  keep  up  their  credit,  not  be- 
cause they  are  just,  but  because 

2«  in 'l^.  ^^^y  **■*  **^^  ?  ^^^^  ^  ^^  mystic 
taigne't  time  foundation  of  their  authority ; 
kept  up  the  they  have  no  other  of  any  ser- 
vice. They  are  often  made  by 
fools;  more  oflen  by  men  that, 
oat  of  hatred  to  eooality,  &il  in  equity ;  but 
always  by  men  who  are  vain  and  irresolute 
authors.  There  is  nothing  so  much,  nor  so 
grossly,  nor  so  ordinarily  fiiulty,  as  the  law& 
Whoever  obeys  them  because  they  are  just, 
does  not  justly  obey  them  as  he  ought  Our 
French  laws,  by  their  irregularity  and  de- 
formity, do  in  some  sort  lend  a  helping  hand  to 
the  disorder  and  corruptbn  which  is  manifest 
in  their  dispensation  and  execution.  The  com- 
mand is  so  perplexed  and  incomfctant,  that  it  in 
some  sort  excuses  both  disobedience  and  defect 
in  the  interpretation,  the  administration,  and 
the  observation  of  it  What  fruit  then  soever 
we  njay  extract  from  experience,  yet  that  will 
little  advantage  our  institution,  which  we  draw 
from  foreign  examples,  if  we  make  so  little 
profit  of  that  we  have  of  our  own,  which  is 
more  familiar  to  us,  and  certainly  sufficient  to 
instruct  us  in  that  whereof  we  have  need.  I 
study  myself  more  than  any  other  subject;  'tis 
my  metaphysics,  'tis  my  physica 

Qua  Deoe  banc  mandi  tamperet  artedomam; 
dua  venit  exoii«(na,  qua  deficit,  unde  ooaetia 

Cornibiis  in  plenum  menstrua  luna  iv<lit ; 
Cnde  «alo  superant  vpnti,  quid  flaniine  captet 

Euru««  et  in  nnhes  unde  perennia  aqua ; 
Sit  Ventura  diea,  mundi  que  Mibruat  arces.i 

UuBrite,  quoa  agitat  mundi  labor.* 

**B7  what  mean*  God  the  universe  doea  away. 
Or  how  the  pale-flieed  aiater  of  the  day. 
When,  in  increoainf.  can  her  horna  unite. 
Till  thffv  contract  into  a  Aill-orb'd  li^ht; 
IVhy  winds  do  of  the  sea  the  better  get. 
Why  Eiiruf  blnwf,  and  clouda  are  always  wet ; 
What  day  the  world's  great  fhbric  must  o'erthrow. 
Let  them  inquire,  would  the  world's  aecieta  know.** 

In  this  university,  I  sufier  mjrself  to  be  igno- 


1  Propertiua,  iii.  9. 88. 

*  Lncan,  i.  417. 

'  *"  U  eat  une  preciaoie  ignorance,  treeor  d*iiae  aoM  pare, 


rantly  and  negligently  led  by  the  general  law 
of  the  world.  I  shall  know  it  well  enongli 
when  I  feel  it;  my  learning  cannot  make  it 
alter  its  course.  It  will  not  change  itself  fbr 
me ;  'tis  folly  to  hope  it,  and  a  greater  folly  to 
concern  one's  self  about  it,  seeingit  is  necessa- 
rily alike,  public,  and  common.  The  ffoodness 
and  capacity  of  the  governor  ought  absolutely 
to  discfiarge  us  of  all  care  of  the  government 
Philosophical  inquisitions  and  contemplatioBs 
serve  for  no  other  use  but  to  increase  our 
curiosity.  Philosophers,  with  great  reason, 
send  us  back  to  the  rules  of  nature;  but  they 
have  nothing  to  do  with  so  sublime  a  know- 
ledge. They  falsify  them,  and  present  us  her 
face  painted  with  too  high  and  too  sophisticated 
a  colour,  whence  spring  so  many  dLferent 
portraits  of  so  uniform  a  subject  As  she  has 
given  us  feet  to  walk  withal,  so  has  she  given 
us  prudence  to  guide  us  in  life;  not  such  an 
ingenious,  robust,  and  majestic  prudence  as  that 
of  their  invention,  but  yet  one  that  is  easy, 
quiet,  and  salutiferous;  and  that  very  well  per- 
forms what  the  other  promises,  in  him  who  has 
the  good  fortune  to  know  how  to  employ  it 
sincerely  and  regularly,  that  is  to  say,  accord- 
ing to  nature.  The  most  'simply  to  commit  a 
man's  self  to  nature,  is  to  do  it  the  most  wisel;^. 
Oh,  what  a  soft,  e&sy,  and  wholesome  pillow  is 
ignorance  and  incurkisity,  whereon  to  repose  a 
well-contrived  head  !* 

I  had  rather  understand  myself  well  in  my- 
self, than  in  Cicero.^  Of  the  experience  I  have 
of  myself,  I  find  enough  to  make  me  wise,  if  I 
were  but  a  good  schdar:  whoever  will  call  to 
mind  the  excess  of  his  past  anser,  and  to  what 
a  degree  that  fever  transported  him,  will  see  the 
deformity  of  this  passion  better  th^n  in  Aris- 
totle, and  conceive  a  more  just  h^tfred  against 
it  Whoever  will  remember  the  hazards  he  has 
run,  those  that  threaten  him,  and  the  light 
occasions  that  have  removed  him  from  one  state 
to  another,  will  bv  that  prepare  himself  for 
future  changes,  and  the  knowledge  of  his  con- 
dition. The  life  of  Ciesar  himself  has  no  greater 
example  for  us  than  our  own:  both  popular 
and  imperial,  it  is  still  a  life  to  which  all  human 
accidents  may  refer.  Let  us  but  listen  to  it, 
and  we  may  apply  to  ourselves  all  that  we  have 
principal  need  of;  whoever  shall  call  to  memory 
now  many  and  many  times  he  has  been  mis- 
taken in  his  own  judgment,  is  he  not  a  great 
fool  if  he  does  not  ever  after  distrust  it?  When 
I  find  myself  convinced,  by  the  reason  of  an- 
other, of  a  fiilse  opinion,  I  do  not  learn  so  much 
what  he  has  said  to  me  that  is  new,  and  from 
my  ignorance  in  this  particular  thing;  that 
would  be  no  great  acquisition,  as  f  do  in 
general  my  own  weakness,  and  the  treachery 
of  ray  understanding,  whence  I  extract  the 
reformation  of  the  whole  mass.  In  all  my 
errors  I  do  the  same;  and  find  (torn  this  rule 


qui  met  touts  aa  iblidM  A  ae  replier  aur  elle 
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great  utility  to  life ;  I  regmrd  not  the  species 
Bad  individual,  as  a  stone  ttiat  I  have  stumbled 
at;  I  learn  to  suspect  my  steps  throughout, 
and  to  regulate  them.  To  learn  that  a  man  has 
said  or  done  a  foolish  thin^  is  nothing ;  a  man 
must  learn  that  he  is  nothing  but  a  fool,  a  much 
more  ample  and  important  instruction.  The 
ialse  stepB  that  my  memory  has  so  often  made, 
even  then  when  it  was  most  secure  and  oonfi* 
dent  of  itself,  are  not  idly  thrown  away ;  it 
may  now  swear  to  me  and  assure  me  as  much 
as  It  will,  I  sluike  my  ears,  and  trust  it  not;  the 
first  oppQsitbn  that  is  made  to  my  testimony 
puts  me  into  suspense,  and  I  durst  not  rely 
upon  it  in  any  thing  of  moment,  nor  warrant  it 
in  another  body's  concerns;  and  were  it  not 
that  what  I  do  for  want  of  memory,  others  do 
more  often  for  want  of  faith,  I  should  always, 
in  matter  of  &ct,  nther  choose  to  take  truth 
fhm  another*s  mouth  than  my  own.  If  every 
one  would  pry  into  the  efiects  and  circumstances 
of  the  passions  that  sway  him,  as  I  have  done 
into  those  which  fell  to  my  lot,  he  would  see 
them  coming,  and  would  a  little  break  their 
impetuosity  and  career;  they  do  not  always 
seize  us  on  a  sudden ;  there  is  threatening  and 
degrees: 

FlaetiM  atl  primo  coBpit  cum  albeaeere  Teoto, 
Paulatim  wse  tollit  mare,  et  altiiu  undas 
Erigit,  lade  iino  coaaurgit  ad  tftbera  fundo.^ 

''As  Uw  lea  drat  befina  to  foam  and  fret, 
T}icnce  higber  swells,  higlier,  and  Uglier  yet. 
Till  at  ttae  last  tlio  waves  so  bif  b  do  rise, 
Tbey  aeem  to  bid  defiance  to  tbe  akies.** 

Judgment  holds  in  me  a  magisterial  seat;  at 
least,  it  carefully  endeavours  to  make  it  so:  it 
lets  my  appetites  take  their  own  course,  as  also 
hatred  and  friendship;  nay,  even  that  I  bear 
to  myself,  without  aUeration  or  corruption ;  if 
it  cannot  reform  the  other  parts  according  to  its 
own  model,  at  least,  it  suffers  not  itself  to  be 
corrupted  by  them,  but  plays  its  game  apart 

That  advertisement  to  every  one  to  know 
himself  should  be  of  important  effect,  since 
the  god  of  wisdom  and  light  caused  it  to  be 
writ  on  the  front  of  his  temple,*  as  compre- 
hending all  he  had  to  counsel  us.  Plato  says, 
also,  that  prudence  is  no  other  thing  but  the 
execution  of  this  ordinance;  and  Socrates 
minutely  verifies  the  same  in  Xenophon.  The 
difficulties  and  obscurity  are  not  discerned  in 
any  science,  but  by  thoae  that  are  got  into  it; 
for  a  certain  degree  of  knowledge  is  required 
to  enable  a  man  to  know  that  he  knows  not; 
and  we  must  thrust  against  a  door  to  know 
whether  it  be  bolted  against  us  or  not; 
whence  this  Platonic  subtlety  springs:  that 
**  neither  they  who  know  are  to  enquire,  be- 
cause they  know ;  nor  they  who  do  not  know, 
because,  to  enquire,  they  must  know  what  they 


»  ApMts  on  tbe  front  of  hia  temple  at  Delphi, 
s  Plato,  MntMi. 

4  Xenopbon,  Mtm.  on  Sotr^ta,  iv.  S,  M. 
'Cioere,  Acmi.  i.  13. 


enqnire  about***  So  in  this  **to  know  ooe's 
self;**  that  every  man  is  se^i  so  resolved  and 
satisfied  with  himself,  that  eveiy  man  thinks 
himself  sufficiently  understanding,  signifies 
that  every  one  understands  nothmg  at  all; 
as  Socrates  gives  Euthydemns  to  leam.^  I, 
who  profess  nothing  else,  do  therein  find  such 
depth  and  so  infinite  a  variety,  that  all  the  fruit 
I  nave  reaped  from  my  apprenticeship  serves 
only  to  make  fne  sensible  how  much  I  have  to 
learn.  To  my  weakness,  so  often  confessed,  I 
owe  the  propension  I  have  to  modesty,  to  obe- 
dience, to  the  beliefs  prescribed  me,  to  a  constant 
coldness  and  moderation  of  opmions,  and  a 
hatred  of  that  troublesome  and  wrangling  arro- 
gance, wholly  believing  and  trusting  in  itself, 
the  capital  enemy  of  discipline  and  truth.  Do 
but  hear  them  domineer;  the  first  trash  th^ 
utter,  'tis  in  the  style  wherewith  men  establi^ 
religion  and  laws:  NihU  est  turpius^  ^uam 
cognitumi  et  pereeptioni  oMertwnem  approbth 
tionem  que  vr^BCunerefi  **  Nothing  is  moie 
absurd  than  that  assertion  and  admission  should 
precede  knowledge  and  precept.'*  Aristarchos 
said,*  that  anciently  there  were  scarcely  seven 
wise  men  to  be  found  in  the  world,  and  in  bis 
time  scarce  so  many  fools:  have  we  not  more 
reason  than  he  to  say  so  in  this  age  of  ours! 
Affirmation  and  obstinacy  are  express  sirns  of 
veant  of  wit  A  fellow  has  stumbled  and 
knocked  his  nose  against  the  eround  a  hundred 
times  in  a  day,  and  vet  he  will  be  at  his  ergo- 
tisoM  as  resolute  and  assured  as  before ;  so  that 
one  would  concludo  he  had  had  some  new  soul 
and  vigour  of  understanding  infused  into  him 
since,  and  that  it  happened  to  him  as  to  that 
ancient  son  of  the  earth,''  who  acquired  new 
strength,  and  was  made  more  daring  by 
his  fall; 

Cai  oom  tetigere  parentem. 
Jam  deflecta  vigent  renovato  robore  membra  :• 

**  Wboae  broken  limbs  opon  his  mother  laid. 
Immediately  new  Ibrec  and  vigour  had  :** 

so  the  incorrigible  coxcomb  thinks  he  assumes  a 
new  understanding  by  undertaking  a  new  dis- 
pute. 'Tis  by  my  own  experience  that  I  accuse 
human  ignorance,  which  is,  in  my  opinion,  the 
surest  part  of  the  world's  school.  Such  as  will 
not  conclude  it  in  themselves,  by  so  vain  an 
example  as  mine,  or  of  their  own,  let  them 
believe  it  from  Socrates,  the  master  of  masters; 
for  the  philosopher  Antisthenes  said  to  his  dis- 
ciples:* **Let  us  go  and  bear  Socrates;  there  I 
will  be  a  pupil  with  ]^ou;"  and  maintaining 
the  do^a  of  the  Stoical  sect,  *«that  virtue 
was  sufficient  to  make  a  life  completely  happy, 
having  no  need  of  any  other  thing  whatever," 
he  added,  "except  the  force  of  Socratea** 
The  long  attention  that  I  employ  in  con- 


«  Plutarch.  On  J^roOer^  £ffo«. 


•  Luc  iT. 

•  La«rttau,fov<a. 
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oAeting  rnvBelf,  does  also  fit  me  to  judge 
tolerably  of  others ;  and  there  are  fhw  things 
whereof  I  speak  better,  and  with  better  excuse. 
I  ireqiieiitly  happen  to  see  and  distinguish  the 
conditions  of  my  friends  more  exactly  Uian  they 
do  themselves;  I  have  astonished  some  with 
the  pertinence  of  my  description,  and  have 
dven  them  notice  of  themselves.  By  having 
from  my  iofimcy  been  accustomed  to  contem- 
plate my  own  life  in  that  of  others,  I  have 
acquired  a  complexion  studious  in  that  par- 
ticular; and  when  I  am  once  intent  upon  it,  I 
let  few  things  about  me,  whether  countenances, 
humours,  or  discourses,  that  servo  to  that  pur- 
pose, escape  me.  I  study  all,  both  wliat  I  am 
to  avoid,  and  what  I  am  to  da  Also  in  mj 
friends  I  discover  by  their  productions  their 
inward  inclinations;  not  to  ranffe  this  infinite 
variety  of  actions,  so  diverse  and  disconnected, 
into  certain  sorts  and  chapters,  and  distinctly 
to  distribute  my  parcels  and  divisions  under 
known  heads  and  classes ; 

8ed  Deque  quam  multa  ipedet,  et  nomina  que  lint. 
Eat  nunienit.> 

**  Bat  vain  the  wish,  th'  imperfect  labour  vain. 
To  rank  their  variooa  tribes,  or  nane  the  tnin/* 

The  learned  speak  and  deliver  their  fancies 
more  specifically  and  minutely.  I,  who  see  no 
&rther  into  things  than  as  custom  informs  me, 
without  rule,  present  mine  generally  and  con- 
iecturally :  as  in  this,  I  pronounce  my  sentence 
fay  loose  and  unknit  articles,  as  of  a  thip?  that 
cannot  be  spoken  at  once  and  in  gross:  relation 
and  coafbrmity  are  not  to  be  found  in  so  low 
and  common  souls  as  ours.  Wisdom  is  a  solid 
and  entire  building,  of  which  every  piece  keeps 
its  place  and  carries  its  mark:  Sina  sapienta 
in  se  tola  converta  etL^  '*  Wisdom  onlv  \» 
wholly  turned  into  itself.**  I  leave  it  to  those 
who  are  artists,  and  I  know  not  whether  they 
will  be  able  to  bring  it  about  in  so  perplexed  a 
thing,  to  marshal  into  distinct  bodies  this  infinite 
diversity  of  fiice%  to  settle  our  inconstancy,  and 
set  it  in  order.  I  do  not  only  find  it  hard  to 
piece  our  actions  to  one  another,  but  I  more- 
over find  it  very  hard  properlv  to  design  them 
every  one  by  themselves,  by  any  principal 
quality,  so  ambiguous  they  are  and  variform 
by  several  lights.  That  which  is  remarked  for 
rare  in  Perseus,  King  of  Macedon,'  *'  That  his 
mind,  fixing  itself  to  no  one  condition,  wan- 
dered about  in  all  sorts  of  living,  and  repre- 
sented manners  so  wild  and  strange  that  it  was 
neither  known  by  himself  nor  any  other  what 
kind  of  man  he  was,**  seeuui  almost  to  fit  all  the 
world ;  and  especially  I  have  seen  another  of 
hia  stature,  to  whom  I  think  this  conclusion 
might  still  more  properlv  be  applied.^  No 
iwdentte  settledness;  still  runnii^g  headlong 
from  one  extreme  to  another,  upon  occasions 
not  to  be  gueaad  at;  do  manner  of  ooane 


>  Virgil,  0«fyfe,ii.l<nL 
sCicero,ifaJliUlLitt.7. 
*8eeIiTy,iti.M. 


without  traverse  and  wonderful  contrariety; 
nor  simple  quality;  so  that  the  best  ffuess  man 
can  one  day  make  will  be,  that  he  a&cted  and 
studied  to  make  himself  known  bv  being  not 
to  be  known.  A  man  had  need  nave  stronff 
ears  to  hear  himself  frankly  censured;  and 
there  being  but  few  that  can  endure  to  hear  it 
without  bein^  nettled,  those  who  haiard  the 
undertaking  it  to  us  manifest  a  singular  e£bct 
of  firiendship;  for  'tis  to  love  sincerely  indeed 
to  attempt  to  hurt  and  offend  us  for  our  own 
ffood.  I  think  it  rode  to  censure  a  man  whose 
ill  qualities  are  more  than  his  good  ones: 
Plato  requires  three  things  in  him  that  will 
examine  the  soul  of  another,  to  wit,  knowledge^ 
good  will,  and  boldness.* 

I  have  been  asked,  what  I  should  have  thought 
nnrself  fit  for,  had  any  one  wished  to  make  use 
</me,  in  my  younger  years; 

Dum  melior  virai  saiifui»  dabat,  ramla  neeihin 
Temporibui  geminii  canebat  ■parsa  eenectua  :* 

**  Ere  agevnatmng  my  nerves,  or  time  had  WM^nA  mj 
head:" 

For  nothing,  said  L    And  I  am  willing  enough 
not  to  know  how  to  do  anything 
that  would  enslave  me  to  another.   J^^j^JSI^ 
^t  I  would  have  told  truths  to  been  a  fit  per- 
my  master,  and  had   controlled  J^,***.^?. 
his  manners,  if  he  had  so  pleased ;  sovereign/to 
not  in  gross,  by  scholastic  les-  teu  him  truths, 
sons,  which  I   understand    not.  Sfi^kJSi 
and  from  which  I  see  no  true  himeeii: 
reformation  spring  in  those  that 
do;  but  by  observing  them  by  leisure,  at  all 
opportunities,  and  iudging  them,  an  eye-witness, 
one  by  one,  simply  uid  naturally,  giving  him 
to  understand  upon  what  terms  he  was  m  the 
common   opinion,  in   opposition   to   his   fiat- 
tei'ers.    There  is  none  of  us  that  would  not  be 
worse  than  kings,  if  so  continually  corrupted 
as  they  are  wiUi  that  sort  of  vermin;  Alex- 
ander, that  ^rreat  king  and  philosopher,  could 
not  defend  himself  frSn  them.    I  should  have 
fidelity,  judgment,  and  freedom    enough   fbf 
that.    It  would  be  a  nameless  office,  otherwise 
it  would  lose  both  its  grace  and  its  effect;  and 
*tis  a  part  that  is  not  indifferently  fit  for  all 
men,  for  truth  itself  has  not  the  privilege  to  be 
spoken  at  all  times,  and  in  all  sorts ;  the  use  of 
it,  noble  as  it  is,  has  ite  circumscriptions  and 
limits.    It  often  falls  out,  as  the  world  now 
goes,  that  a  man  leto  it  slip  into  the  ear  of  a 
^prince,  not  only  to  no  purpose,  but  moreover 
mjuriously  and  unjustly;   and  no   one   shall 
make  me  believe  that  a  virtuous  remonstrance 
may  not  be  viciously  applied,  and  that   the 
interest  of  the  substance  is  not  often  to  give 
place  to  that  of  the  form. 

For  such  a  purpose  I  would  have  a  man  that 
is  content  with  his  own  fortune, 


«  The  anthor  epeaks  of  MsMelC 
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Uuod  Bit,  ens  velit ;  nibilque  melit,' 

"  Who  likefl  that  prowot  itatt  of  hit. 
And  would  not  be  but  what  he  is,*' 

and  but  of  middling  rank,  bo  that  on  the  one 
hand,  he  would  not  \^  afraid  to  touch  his  master^s 
heart  to  the  quick,  through  fear  by  that  means 
of  losing  his  preferment;  and  on  the  other, 
being  of  middling,  quality,  he  would  have 
more  easy  communion  with  all  sorts  of  people. 
And  I  would  have  this  office  limited  to  only 
one;  for  to  allow  the  privilege  of  this  liberty 
and  privacy  to  many,  would  beget  an  incon- 
venient irreverence ;  and  even  of  that  one  too, 
I  would,  above  all  tilings,  require  the  fidelity 
of  silence. 

A  king  is  not  to  be  believed  when  he  brags 
of  his  constancy  in  awaiting  the  .shock  of  the 
enemy  for  his  glory,  if,  for  his  profit  and  amend- 
ment, he  cannot  stand  the  freedom  of  a  friend's 
advice,  which  has  no  other  power  but  to  pinch 
his  ear,  the  remainder  of  its  cfiTect  being  still  in 
his  own  hands.  Now  there  is  no  condition  of 
man  which  stands  in  so  great  need  of  true  and 
free  warnings  as  they  do:  they  sustain  a  public 
life,  and  have  to  satisfy  the  opinion  of  so  many 
spectators,  that,  men  having  used  to  conceal 
from  them  whatever  should  divert 

necMMry*for  ^**®"*  ^^^^  ^^*®''  ^^'"  ^*y»  ^^^^ 
kings.  insensibly  have  found  themselves 

involved  in  the  hatred  and  de- 
testation of  their  people,  sometimes  upon  such 
occasions  as  tliey  might  have  avoided,  without 
any  prejudice  even  of  their  pleasures  themselves, 
haa  they  been  advised  and  set  right  in  time. 
Their  favourites,  commonly,  have  more  an  eye 
to  themselves  than  to  their  master ;  and  indeed 
'tis  to  be  expected,  forasmuch  as  in  truth  most 
of  the  offices  of  true  friendship,  when  applied 
to  the  sovereign,  are  under  a  rude  and  dangerous 
proof;  so  that  therein  there  is  great  need,  not 
only  of  very  great  afiTection  and  freedom,  but  of 
courage  too. 

In  short,  all  this  hodge-podge  that  I  scrib- 
ble here,  is  nothing  but  a  register  of  the  essays 
of  my  life,' which  for  the  internal 
ihatinay*be***   health   is  exemplary  enough  to 
derived  from       take  instruction  against  the  grain ; 

'  El2ayV*fi*r 'the  ^"^  "  ^  ^^^'^  heu]\h,  no  man 
health  of  the  Can  furnish  out  more  profitable 
soul,  and  much  experience  than  I,  who  present  it 
ofthebody.*'  pure,  and  noway  corrupted  and 
changed  by  art  or  opinion.  Ex- 
perience is  properly  upon  its  own  dunghill  in 
the  subject  of  physic,  where  reason  wholly 
gives  it  place :  Tiberius  said  that  whoever  had 
Jived  twenty  years  ought  to  be  responsible  to 
himself  for  all  things  that  were  hurtful  or  whole- 
some to  him,  and  know  how  to  order  himself 


i 


>  Martial,  z.  47. 1% 

•  '*Nam  saudere  principi,  quod  oporteat,  multl  laboris.*' 
TaciL  Bist.  i.  ]5. 

■Monuigne  here  probably  had  in  his  mind  Tacitas 
(j9nnaL  vi.  46),  where  the  historian,  spealcfng  of  Tiberius, 
says:  **BolituBque  eludere  niedicorum  artes,  atque  eo«, 
post  trieeiimum  etatis  aunnm,  ad  internoscenda  corporis 
fluo  utiiin.  vrI  nnzia.  atieni  consilii  indifferent."  (Suetonius 
(Ltfe  qf  nberiu*,  c.  •SH,)  only  says  that  Tiberius,  after  he  was 


without  physic  ;*  and  he  might  have  learnt  it 
of  Socrates,  who,  advising  his  disciples  to  be 
solicitous  of  their  health,  as  a  chief  study,  added 
that  it  was  hard  if  a  man  of  sense,  having  a 
care  of  his  exercise  and  diet,  did  not  better 
know  than  any  physician,  what  was  good  or  ill 
/or  him.*  Indeed,  physic  professes  itself  always 
to  have  experience  for  the  touch  of  its  opera- 
tions :  and  Plato  had  reason  to  say,  that,  to  be 
a  thorough  physician,  it  would  be  necessary 
that  he  who  would  take  it  upon  him  should 
first  himself  have  passed  through  all  tiie  dis- 
eases be  pretends  to  cure,  and  through  all  the 
accidents  and  circumstances  whereof  be  is  to 
judge.*  'Tis  but  reason  they  should  ^et  the 
pox,  if  they  will  know  how  to  cure  it  For 
my  part  I  should  put  myself  into  such  hands; 
for  the  others  but  guide  us,  like  him  who  paints 
the  sea,  rocks,  and  porta,  seated  at  his  table, 
and  tliere  makes  the  figure  of  a  ship  sail  in  all 
security:  put  him  to  it  in  earnest,  he  knows 
not  at  which  end  to  beein.  They  make  such  a 
description  of  our  maladies,  as  a  town-crier  does 
of  a  lost  horse  or  dog;  such  a  colour,  such  a 
height,  such  an  ear ;  but  bring  him  to  him,  and 
he  knows  it  not  for  all  that  God  grant  that 
physic  may  one  day  give  me  some  good  and 
visible  relief,  to  see  how  I  shall  cry  out  in  good 
earnest, 

Tandem  eiRcaci  do  manus  sdentiv.e 
«*  At  length  I  own  the  power  of  the  pill.*' 

The  arts  that  promise  to  keep  our  bodies  and 
souls  in  health,  promise  a  great  deal;  but 
withal,  there  is  none  that  less  vkeep  their  pro- 
mise. And,  in  our  times,  those  that  make  pro- 
fession of  these  arts  amongst  us,  less  manifest 
the  effects  than  any  other  sort  of  men:  one 
may  say  of  them,  at  the  most,  that  they  sell 
medicinal  drugs,  but  that  they  are  physicians 
one  cannot  say.  I  have  lived  long  enough  to 
be  able  to  give  an  account  of  the  usage  that  hu 
carried  me  so  far ;  for  whoever  has  a  mind  to 
read  it,  as  his  taster,  I  give  him  an  essay.  Here 
are  some  articles  as  my  memory  shall  supply 
me  with  tliem  :  I  have  no  custom  that  has  not 
varied  according  to  accidents;  but  I  only  re- 
cord those  that  I  have  been  best  acquainted 
with,  and  that  hitherto  have  had  the  greatest 
possession  of  me. 

My  form  of  life  is  the  same  in  sickness  that  it 
is  in  health ;  the  same  bed,  the 
same  hours,  the  same  meat,  and  eoul^^onife 
the  same  drink,  serve  me  in  both   the  same  in 
conditions  alike;   I  add  nothing  J|,*J22J^ 
to  them  but  the  moderation  of 
more  or  less,  according  to  my  strength  and 
appetite.    My  health  consists  in  maintaining 

30  years  of  age,  governed  his  health  after  his  own  fanry. 
and  without  the  help  and  advice  of  physicians.  And  Pin- 
tareh  tells  ua  in  his  treatise  Qf  tk«  Amlu  mmd  Preempts  Jtr 
Health,  that  he  remembered  to  have  heard  that  Tiberius 
used  to  say.  that  the  roan  who  after  ihnttoon  ye«rs  of  afs 
held  his  hand  out  to  a  physician  to  feel  his  pulse,  destrwd 
to  b^  laughed  at  fur  a  Riol.** 

*  Xcnophon,  JWrsi.  on  Socratm,  iv.  7,  9. 

» Flato,  RepublU, '"  '"  " 
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my  wonted  state  without  distarbaoce.  I  see 
that  sickness  puts  me  off  it  on  one  side ;  if  I 
will  be  ruled  by  the  physicians,  they  will  put 
me  off  on  the  other;  so  that  by  fortune  and  by 
art  I  am  altogether  displaced.  I  believe  no- 
thing more  certainly  than  this,  that  I  cannot 
be  hurt  by  the  use  of  things  to  which  I  have 
been  so  long  accustomed.  'Tis  for  custom  to 
^ive  a  form  to  a  man's  life,  such  as  it  pleases ; 
m  that  she  is  all  in  all ;  'tis  the  cup  of  Circe 
that  varies  our  nature  as  she  likes.  How  many 
nations,  and  but  three  steps  from  us,  think  the 
fear  of  the  dew,  that  so  manifestly  is  hurtful  to 
us,  a  ridiculous  fancy,  and  our  watermen  and 
peasants  despise  it  You  make  a  German  sick 
if  you  lay  him  upon  a  mattress,  as  you  do  an 
Italian  if  you  lay  him  upon  a  feather-bed,  and 
a  Fren6hman  without  curtains  or  fire.  A  Spa- 
nish stomach  cannot  endure  our  form  of  eating, 
nor  ours  to  drink  like  the  Swiss.  A  Grerman 
made  me  very  merry  at  Augusta,^  with  dis- 
puting the  convenience  of  our  hearths,  by  the 
same  arguments  which  we  commonly  make  use 
of  in  decrying  their  stoves;  for,  to  say  the 
truth,  that  smothered  heat,  and  then  the  scent 
of  that  heated  matter  of  which  the  fire  is  com- 
posed, gets  into  the  head  of  such  as  are  not 
used  to  them,  though  not  into  mine ;  but  as  to 
the  rest,  the  heat  being  always  equal,  constant 
and  universal,  without  flame,  without  smoke, 
and  without  the  wind  that  comes  down  our 
chimneys,  they  may  in  many  ways  endure  com- 
parison with  ours.  Why  do  we  not  imitate  the 
Roman  architecture?  For  they  say  that  an- 
ciently fires  were  not  made  in  their  houses,  but 
00  the  outside,  and  at  the  foot  of  them; 
whence  the  heat  was  conveyed  to  the  whole 
fabric  by  pipes  contrived  in  the  wall,  which 
went  twining  about  the  places  that  were  to  be 
warmed :  which  I  have  seen  plainly  described 
somewhere  in  Seneca.*  This  gentleman,  hear- 
ing me  commend  the  conveniences  and  beauties 
of  his  city,  which  truly  deserves  it,  began  to 
pity  me  that  1  had  to  go  away;  and  the  first 
mconvenience  he  alleged  to  me  was,  the  heavi- 
ness in  the  head  that  the  chimneys  elsewhere 
would  bring  upon  me.  He  had  heard  some  one 
make  this  complaint,  and  fixed  it  upon  us,  being 
by  custom  defu'ived  of  the  opportunity  of  per- 
ceiving it  at  hom&  All  heat  that  comes  mm 
the  fire  makes  me  weak  and  dull,  and  yet 
Evenus  said  that  fire  was  the  best  condiment  of 
life.*  I  ratlier  choose  any  other  way  of  making 
myself  warm. 

We  are  afraid  to  drink  our  wines  when 
towards  the  bottom  of  a  vessel ;  in  Portugal, 
this  is  thought  delicious,  and  it  is  the  beve- 
rage of  princes.  In  fine,  every  nation  has 
iseveral  modes  and  customs,  that  are  not  only 
unknown,  but  would  seem  savage  and  miracu- 
loos  to  others.     What  should  we  do  with  those 
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people  who  admit  of  no  testimonies,  if  not 
printed,  who  believe  not  men  if  not  in  a  book, 
not  truth  herself,  if  not  of  competent  age  1  We 
dignify  our  nonsense  when  we  commit  it  to 
the  press.  'Tis  of  a  great  deal  more  weight  to 
what  you  speak  of^  to  say :  ^*  I  have  read  such 
thing,"  than  if  you  only  say :  "  I  have  heard 
such  a  thing.'*  But  I,  who  no  more  dis- 
believe a  man's  mouth  than  his  pen,  and  who 
know  that  men  write  as  indiscreetly  as  they 
speak,  and  who  esteem  this  age  as  much  as 
one  that's  past,  do  as  soon  quote  a  friend  I 
know  as  Aulus  (jellius  or  Macrobius,  and  what 
I  have  seen,  as  what  they  have  written :  and 
as  they  held  of  virtue,  that  it  is  not  greater  for 
having  continued  longer,  so  do  I  hold  of  truth, 
that  for  being  older  it  is  not  wiser.  I  oflen  say 
that  it  is  mere  folly  that  makes  us  run  after 
foreign  and  scholastic  examples :  their  fertility 
is  the  same  now  that  it  was  in  the  time  of 
Homer  and  Plato.  But  is  it  not  that  we  seek 
more  the  honour  of  the  quotation,  than  the 
truth  of  the  discourse?  Ajb  if  it  were  more  to 
borrow  our  proofs  from  the  shops  of  Vascosan 
or  of  Plantin,  than  from  what  is  to  be  seen  in 
our  own  village ;  or  else,  indeed,  that  we  have 
not  the  wit  to  cull  out  and  make  usefiil  what 
we  see  before  us,  and  iudge  of  it  vividly  enough 
to  draw  it  into  example ;  for  if  we  say  that  we 
want  authority  to  procure  faith  to  our  testi- 
mony, we  speak  from  the  purpose ;  forasmuch 
as,  m  my  opinion,  of  the  most  ordinair,  com- 
mon, and  known  things,  could  we  but  find  out 
their  light,  the  greatest  miracles  of  nature  mieht 
be  formed,  and  the  most  wonderful  examples, 
especially  upon  the  subject  of  human  actions. 

Now,  upon  this  subject  I  am  speaking  o( 
setting  aside  the  examples  I  have  gathered  firom 
hooks,  and  what  Aristotle  says^  of  Andro  the 
Argian,  that  he  travelled  over  the  arid  sands  of 
Libya  without  drinking ;  a  gentleman  who  has 
behaved  himself  well  m  several  employments, 
said,  in  a  place  where  I  was,  that  he  had  rid 
firom  Madrid  to  Lisbon  in  the  heat  of  summer, 
without  drinking.  He  is  very  healthy  and 
vigorous  for  his  age,  and  has  nothing  extraor- 
dinary in  his  course  and  method  of  living  but 
this,  to  live  sometimes  two  or  three  months, 
nay,  a  whole  year,  without  drinking.  He  is 
sometimes  dry,  but  he  lets  his  drought  pass  over, 
and  holds  it  an  appetite  which  easily  goes  of 
itself;  he  drinks  more  out  of  caprice,  than  either 
for  need  or  pleasure. 

Here  is  another  example :  'tis  not  long  ago 
that  I  met  one  of  the  leamedest  men  in  France, 
among  those  of  the  greatest  fortune,  studying 
in  a  corner  of  a  hall  that  they  had  separated  for 
him  with  tapestry,  and  about  him  a  rabble  of 
his  servants,  full  of  noise.  He  told  me,  and 
Seneca  almost  says  the  same  of  hiraself,^  he 
made  an  advantage  of  this  hubbub;  as   ii^ 
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beaten  with  this  rattle,  he  se  much  the  more 
collected  and  retired  himself  into  himself  for 
contemplation,  and  that  this  tempest  of  voices 
drove  back  his  thoughts  within  himself.  When 
a-  scholar  at  Padua,  he  had  his  study  so  long 
situated  in  tlte  rattle  of  coaches,  and  the  tumult 
of  the  public  place,  that  he  not  only  formed 
himself  to  the  contempt,  but  even  to  the  use  of 
noise,  for  the  service  of  his  studiea  Socrates 
answered  Alcibiades,  who  being  astonished  at 
bis  patience,  asked  him  how  he  oould  endure 
the  perpetual  scolding  of  his  wife:  *'Why,** 
said  he,  **  as  those  do  who  are  accustomed  to 
the  ordinary  noise  of  wheels  to  draw  water.**' 
I  am  quite  otherwise;  I  have  a  tender  head, 
aod  easily  discomposed;  when  *tis  bent  upon 
any  thing,  the  least  buzzing  of  a  fly  tears  it 
into  pieces. 

Seneca,  in  his  youth,  having,  by  the  example 
of  Sextns,  put  on  a  positive  resolution  of  eating 
nothing  that  had  received  death,  passed  over  a 
whole  year  without  it,  and,  as  he  said,  with 

eeasure,'  and  only  left  off  that  he  might  not 
i  suspected  of  taking  up  this  rule  fh>m  some 
new  religions,  by  which  it  was  prescribed.  Ite 
took  up  withal,  from  the  precepts  of  Attains, 
a  custom,  not  to  lie  any  more  upon  any  sort  of 
bedding  that  yielded  under  a  man*s  weight, 
and  even  to  his  old  age  made  use  of  such  as 
would  not  ^ield  to  any  pressura  What  the 
custom  of  his  time  made  him  account  austerity, 
that  of  ours  makes  us  look  upon  as  efibminacy. 
Do  but  observe  the  diflference  betwijct  the 
way  of  living  of  my  labourers  and  mine: 
Seythia  and  Uie  Indies  have  nothing  more  re- 
mote both  from  my  force  and  method.  I  have 
picked  up  boys  from  beffging  to  serve  me,  who 
soon  after  have  quitted  both  my  kitchen  and 
livery,  only  that  they  mi^ht  return  to  their  for- 
mer course  of  lifo :  and  I  found  one  afterwards 
picking  up  muscels  in  our  neighbourhood  for 
his  dinner,  whom  I  could  neither  by  entreaties 
nor  threats  reclaim  from  the  sweetness  he  found 
in  indisence.  Beggars  have  their  magnificences 
and  delights  as  well  as  the  rich ;  and,  'tis  said, 
their  dignities  and  orders.  These  are  the  efl^ts 
of  custom ;  she  can  mould  us  not  only  into  what 
form  she  pleases  (and  yet  the  sages  say*  we 
ought  to  apply  ourselves  to  the  best,  which  she 
would  soon  make  easy  to  us),  but  also  to  change 
and  variation,  which  is  the  most  noble  and 
most  useful  of  her  apprenticeships.  The  best 
of  my  bodily  attributes  is  that  I  am  flexi- 
ble, and  very  little  obstinate;  I  have  inclina- 
tions more  proper  and  ordinary,  and  more 
agreeable  than  others;  but  I  am  diverted  from 
them  with  very  little  stniggle,  and  easily  slip 
into  a  contrary  course.  A  young*  man  ought 
to  cross  his  own  rules,  to  awake  his  vigour,  and 
to  keep  it  from  growing  faint  and  rusty ;  and 
there  is  no  course  of  life  so  weak  and  foolish  as 
that  which  is  carried  oo  by  rule  and  discipline ; 


1  LaerUui,  in  vUL 


Ad  primom  lapiden  victari  cam  plawt,  hom 
BuBiitur  ex  libro;  si  prarit  fiictui  oeeUi 
Aof ulua.  inppecu  f enni,  oollyria  querit :  < 

**  If  he  bat  walk  a  mile  be  first  Qiast  look 
For  tbe  Ht  bour  and  minute  in  tbe  boc4c 
If  bis  eye  itch,  the  pain  will  stiU  endure, 
Mor  till  a  schema  be  raised,  apply  the  cure: 

he  shall  often  throw  himself  even  into  c 
if  he  will  take  my  advice;  otherwise  the  least 
debauch  will  ruin  him,  and  he  will  render  him- 
self uneasy  and  disagreeable  in  company.  The 
worst  quality  in  a  gentleman  isdelieateneas,  and 
an  obligation  to  a  certain  particular  way ;  and 
it  is  particular,  if  not  pliable  and  supple.  It  is 
a  kind  of  reproach  not  to  be  able,  or  not  to 
dare,  to  do  what  we  see  others  do  before  us ;  let 
such  as  these  sit  at  home.  It  is  in  every  man 
unbecoming ;  but  in  a  soldier  it  is  vicious  and 
intolerable;  who,  as  Pbilopcemen  said,*  ought 
to  accustom  himself  to  all  variety  and  inequahty 
of  life. 

Though  I  have  been  brouffht  up  as  much  as 
possible,  to  liberty  and  indifference,  yet  so  it  ■ 
that  having,  in  growing  old,  more 
settled  upon  certain  forms  (my  tV^riS?? "^Ja 
age  is  now  past  instruction,  and  t  uigae  was  a 
have  henceforward  nothing  to  do  Ji^«  "  ^  °** 
but  to  keep  it  up  as  well  as  I 
can),  custom  has  already,  ere  I  was  aware,  so 
imprinted  its  character  in  me,  in  certain  things* 
that  I  look  upon  it  as  a  kind  of  excess  to  leave 
them  off;  and,  without  a  force  upon  myse](  I 
cannot  sleep  in  the  day-time,  nor  eat  between 
meals,  nor  breakfrst,  nor  go  to  bed^  without  a 
great  intei^al  betwixt  eating  and  sleeping,  as 
of  three  good  hours  after  supper;  nor  ^t  chil- 
dren but  oefore  I  sleep,  and  never  staodrngupon 
my  feet,  nor  endure  my  own  sweat,  nor  qiieoch 
my  thirst  either  with  pure  water  or  pure  wine, 
nor  keep  my  head  long  bare,  nor  have  my  tuiir 
out  after  dmner;  and  I  should  be  as  uneasy 
without  my  gloves  as  without  my  shirt,  or  with- 
out washing  when  I  rise  from  taUe,  or  get 
out  of  bed ;  and  coukl  not  lie  without  a  canopy 
and  cartains,  as  if  these  were  all-esaentU 
things.  I  could  dine  without  a  table-cloth,  bat 
without  a  clean  napkin,  after  the  German 
fashion,  very  incommodiously ;  I  soil  theni 
more  than  they  or  the  Italians  do,  and  make 
but  little  use  either  of  spooi^  or  fork.  I  am 
sorry  that  the  same  is  not  in  use  amoDsst  us, 
that  I  see  the  example  of  in  kings;  which  is  to 
change  our  napkins  at  every  service,  as  they  do 
our  fSates.  We  are  told  of  that  labonona  sol- 
dier Marius,  that,  growing  old,  he  became  nice 
in  his  drinking,  and  never  drank  but  out  of  a 
particular  cup  of  his  own;^  I,  in  like  manner, 
have  suffered  myself  to  fancy  a  certain  form  of 
glasses,  and  do  not  willingly  drink  in  a  common 
glass,  no  more  than  from  a  common  hand ;  all 
metal  offends  me  in  comparison  of  a  clear  and 
transparent  matter;  let  my  eyes  taste  too. 
according  to  their  capacity.     I  owe  several 
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other  such  niceties  to  cuBtom.  Nature  has  also, 
on  the  other  band,  helped  me  to  some  of  hers; 
as  not  to  be  able  to  endure  two  full  meals  in 
one  day  without  overcharging  my  stomach,  nor 
a  total  abstinence  fitMn  one  of  those  meals, 
without  filling  myself  with  wind,  drying  up  my 
mouth,  and  dullmg  my  appetite;  as  finding 
great  inconvenience  from  much  evening  air; 
hr  of  late  years,  in  night  marches,  which  often 
happen  to  be  all  night  long,  after  five  or  six- 
hours  my  stomach  beeins  to  be  queasy,  with  a 
violent  pain  in  my  nead,  so  that  I  always 
vomit  before  the  day  break&  When  others  go 
to  break&st,  I  go  to  sleep,  and  when  I  rise  I 
am  as  brisk  and  gay  as  before.  I  had  always 
been  told  that  the  evening  dew  never  spread 
itself  but  at  the  beginning  of  the  night:  but 
for  some  years  past,  long  and  iamiliarljr  fire- 
qaenting  a  lord  possessed  with  tliis  opinion, 
that  the  dew  is  more  sharp  and  dangerous  about 
the  declining  of  the  sun,  an  hour  or  two  before 
he  fiets,  which  hexareftilly  avoids,  and  despises 
that  of  the  night;  he  has  almost  imprinted  in 
me  not  only  his  reasoninff,  but  his  opinion. 
What,  shall  doubt  itself  and  inquiry  strike  our 
imagination,  and  change  us?  Such  as  abso- 
lately  and  on  a  sudden  give  way  to  these  pro- 
pcDsions,  totally  ruin  themselves;  and  T  am 
erieved  for  several  gentlemen  who,  through  the 
roily  of  their  physicians,  have  in  their  youth 
and  health  put  themselves  into  consumptions; 
it  were  yet  oetter  to  endure  a  cold,  than,  by  dis- 
use, for  ever  to  lose  the  commerce  of  common 
life,  in  an  action  of  so  great  use.  Ill-natured 
science,  to  interdict  us  the  sweetest  and  most 
pleasant  hour  of  the  day!  Let  us  keep  poe* 
session  of  it  to  the  last;  for  the  most  part  a 
man  hardens  himself  by  being  obstinate,  and 
corrects  his  constitution,  as  Caesar  did  the  fall- 
ing sickness,  by  dint  of  contempt'  A  man 
should  addict  himself  to  the  best  rules,  but  not 
enslave  himself  to  them ;  except  not  to  such,  if 
there  be  any  such,  the  obligation  and  servitude 
to  which  are  of  profit 

Both  kings  and  philosophers  go  to  stool,  and 
ladies  too ;  public  lives  are  bound  to  ceremony. 
The  eare  that  ™^'»®«  ^*' '«  obscure  and  private, 
Montaif ne took  enjoys  all  natural  dispensation; 
to  keep  him  body  soldier  and  Gascon  are  also  quali- 
^^'*'  ties  a  little  subject  to  indiscretion ; 

wherefore  I  shall  say  of  this  action,  that  it  is 
necessary  to  refer  it  to  certain  prescribed  and 
nocturnal  hours,  and  force  a  man's  self  to  it  by 
custom,  as  I  have  done;  but  not  to  subject 
himself^  as  has  been  my  practice  in  my  declining 
years,  Co  a  particular  convenience  of"^  place  and 
fieat  for  this  purpose,  and  making  it  trouble- 
some by  long  sitting :  and  yet,  in  foul  offices, 
is  it  not  in  some  measure  excusable  to  require 
nK>re  care  and  clean!  iness  1  Nalura  homo  mun'- 
dum  et  elegans  tmimal  est,'^  "Man  is  by 
nature  a  clean  and  delicate  creature.'*    Of  all 
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the  actions  of  nature,  I  am  the  nx)6t  impatient 
of  being  interrupted  in  that  I  have  seen  many 
soldiers  troubled  with  the  unruliness  of  their 
stomachs;  whilst  mine  and  I  never  fail  of  oar 
punctual  assi^ation,  which  is  at  leaping  out  of 
bed,  if  some  indispensable  business  or  sickness 
do  not  interfere  with  us. 

I  do  not  then  think,  as  I  said  before,  that 
sick  men  can  better  place  them-  ,j^  ^^^^ 
selves  any  where  in  safety,  than  ooune  to  be 
in  keeping  quietly  in  that  course  ^f^  *?y  ▼*!•• 
of  life  wherein  they  have  been  »"di°"«»?»- 
bred  and  trained  up;  alteration,  be  it  what  it 
will,  distempers  and  confuses  them.    Chesnuts 
will  never  hurt  a  Perigordian,  or  one  of  Lucca; 
or  milk  and  cheese  the  inhabitants  of  the  moun- 
tains.   People  are  ordered  not  only  a  new, 
but  a  contrary  method  of  life,  a  change  that  the 
most  healthful  cannot  endure.    Prescribe  water 
to  a  Breton  of  threescore  and  ten,  shut  a  sea- 
man up  in  a  stove,  and  forbid  a  Basque  footman 
walking;  you  will  deprive  them  of  motion,  and 
in  the  end  of  air  and  light 

An  viveretantieetf 

Ooffimur  a  enetii  animom  raapendere  rebua, 
Atque,  ut  vivamus,  vivere  deeinimue  -  •  • 

Hoe  Biiperesee  reor,  qaibus  et  spirabilis  aer, 
Et  lux,  qua  regimur,  radditar  ipaa  graviaf  * 

**  Iff  life  of  each  a  mighty  eoneequenne  7 
Muft  we  accufftoin'd  things  quite  over  give. 
And  oeaee  to  live,  that  we  may  longer  live? 
Barely  their  life  tliey  once  fbr  all  must  leave. 
Whom  light  and  air,  by  which  they  live,  do  grieve." 

If  they  do  no  other  good,  they  do  this  at  least, 
that  they  prepare  the  patients  betimes  fbr  death, 
by  little  and  little  undermining  and  cutting  ofi* 
the  use  of  life. 

Both  well  and  sick  I  have  ever  willingly 
sufiered  myself  to  obey  the  appe- 
tites  that  pressed  npon  me.  I  give  wh?t^e?^enor 
great  authority  to  my  inclinations  sick,  indulged 
and  desires;  1  do  not  love  to  cure  jj*' "f^"* 
one  disease  by  another;  I  hate 
remedies  that  are  more  troublesome  than  tho 
disease  itself!  To  be  subject  to  the  Ptone, 
and  subject  to  abstain  from  eating  oysters, 
are  two  evils  instead  of  one;  the  disease 
torments  us  on  the  one  side,  and  the  remedy 
on  the  other.  Since  we  ever  run  the  hazara 
of  mistaking,  let  us  run  it  as  a  consequence 
of  pleasure.  The  world  proceeds  quite  con- 
trary, and  thinks  nothing  profitable  that  is 
not  painful;  facility  stands  suspected.  My 
appetite  is  in  several  things  of  itself  happily 
enough  accommodated  to  the  health  of^  my 
stomach;  high-flavoured  sauces  were  pleasant 
to  roe  when  young,  but  my  stomach  disliking 
them  afterwards,  my  taste  incontinently  did  the 
same ;  wine  is  hurtful  to  sick  people ;  and  'tis 
the  first  thing  that  my  mouth  disrelishes  when 
I  am  sick,  and  with  an  invincible  distaste. 
Whatever  I  take  against  my  liking  does  me 
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hftrm,  and  nothing  hurts  me  that  I  eat  with 
appetite  and  pleasure.  I  never  received  harm 
-by  any  action  that  was  very  agreeable  to  me ; 
and  accordingly  I  have  made  all  medicinal  con- 
clusions mightny  give  way  to  my  pleasure ;  and 
I  have,  when  I  was  young, 

Uuem  circumcunana  hue  fttque  hue  pvpe  Cnpido 
Fulgebat  crocina  splendidua  in  tunica,' 

*'  AVhilst  Cupid  round  me  fluttering  did  fly. 
In  tiis  rich  mantle  of  the  l^rian  dye,'* 

given  myself  the  reins  as  freiely  and  incon- 
siderately as  any  other  whatever  to  the  desire 
that  was  predominant  in  me ; 

£t  mtlitavi  non  sine  yidria,* 

"  And  in  the  field  of  Love  have  honour  won  ;'* 

yet  more  in  continuation  and  holding  out,  than 
m  sally : 

Sex  me  vix  memini  suatinuisse  vicea.> 

'Tis  certainly  a  misfortune  and  a  miracle  at 
once,  to  confess  at  what  a  tender  age  I  was 
subjected  to  love.  It  was  indeed  by  chance; 
for  it  was  lon^  before  the  years  of  choice  or 
discretion.  1  do  not  remember  myself  so  Ions 
ago ;  and  my  fortune  may  very  well  be  coupled 
to  that  of  Quartilla,  who  could  not  remember 
the  time  she  was  a  maid> 

Inde  tragus,  celereaque  pili,  mirandaque  matri 
Barba  mec* 

'*  My  early  budding  beard  my  flrienda  amazed." 

Physicians  commonly  submit  their  rules  to 
the  violent  longings  that  happen  to  sick  per- 
sons, with  very  goi^  success.  This  ^reat  desire, 
so  strange  arid  vicious,  cannot  be  imagined  to 
be,  but  that  nature  must  have  a  hand  in  it 
And  then  bow  easy  a  thing  is  it  to  satisfy  the 
fancy !  In  my  opinion,  this  part  wholly  carries 
it,  at  least,  above  all  the  rest  The  most 
grievous  and  ordinary  wills  are  those  that  fancy 
loads  us  with.  This  Spanish  saying  mightily 
pleases  in  several  points  of  view :  Ehfenda  me 
Dios  de  my,  "God  defend  me  from  myself." 
1  am  sorry,  when  I  am  sick,  that  I  have  not 
some  longing  that  might  give  me  the  content- 
ment of  satisfying  it;  all  the  rules  of  physic 
would  hardly  be  able  to  divert  me  from  it  I 
do  the  same  when  I  am  well,  I  see  very  little 
more  than  to  wish  and  to  will  'Tie  pity  a  man 
should  be  so  weak  and  languishing,  that  he 
can't  even  wish. 
The  art  of  physic  is  not  so  resolved  tliat  we 


I  Catullus,  Carm.  Ixvi.  133. 

>  Horace,  Od.  iii.  20.  a. 

>  Ovid.  Jimor.  iii.  7.  27.  Some  very  curioua  inquirers  will 
blame  nio  for  not  havlnff  explained  this  little  verse ;  and 
there  are  others,  whom  I  rather  wish  to  keep  fiiir  with, 
would  irtve  me  a  rap  on  the  knuckles  if  I  hacl.  All  I  can 
do  to  obliffe  thn  firsit,  is  to  rcftr  them  to  Fontaine's  tale 
cailod  U  Bereeau,  verse  240. 

*  Petronius.  c.  25. 

«  Martial,  xi.  32.  7. 

«  Fernel,  physician  to  Henry  II.,  boro  1497,  died  1558.— 


need  be  without  authority  for 
whatever  we  do;  it  changes  ao-  taint? oTJhysic 
cording  to  the  climates  and  givesasanctios 
moons,  according  to  Pemel  and  {J^^**^^ 
according  to  L'Escale.^  If  your  °«*°**- 
physician  does  not  think  it  good  ibr  you  to 
sleep,  to  drink  wine,  or  to  eat  such  and  such 
meats,  never  trouble  yourself;  I  will  find  yoa 
another  that  shall  not  be  of  his  (^inioo.  The 
diversity  of  physical  arguments  and  opmions 
embraces  all  sorts  of  method&  I  saw  a  mise- 
rable sick  man  panting  and  burning  with  thiist, 
that  he  might  be  cored,  who  was  afierwards 
laughed  at  for  his  pains  by  another  physician, 
who  condemned  that  advice  as  preiodicial  to 
him.  Had  he  not  tormented  himself  to  good 
purpose]  A  man  of  that  professioD  is  lately 
dead  of  the  stone,  who  bad  made  use  of  extreme 
abstinence  to  contend  with  his  disease.  His 
fellow  physicians  said  that,  on  the  contraiy, 
this  abstinence  from  drink  had  dried  bis  body 
up  and  baked  the  mvel  in  his  bladder. 

I  have  observ^  that,  both  in  wounds  and 
sickness,  speaking  discomposes 
and  hurts  me  as  much  as  any  dis-  ™iE?.  J^*^ 
order  I  can  commit  My  voice  iniiisaickm 
spends  and  tires  me,  for  'tis  loud 
and  high;  so  that  when  I  have  gone  to 
whisper  some  great  person  about  an  afiair  ci* 
consequence,  they  have  often  had  to  moderate 
my  voice. 

This  story  deserves  a  place  here.  Someooe,- 
in  a  certain  Greek  school,  was  speaking  loud, 
as  I  do ;  the  master  of  the  ceremonies  sent  to 
him  to  speak  lower.  **  Tell  him  then  he  most 
send  me,''  replied  the  other,  •^the  tone  he 
would  have  me  speak  in."  To  which  the  other 
replied,  **That  he  should  take  the  tone  fioiD 
the  ear  of  him  to  whom  he  spake."  It  was  well 
said,  if  it  be  understood :  "  Speak  according  to 
the  af&ir  you  are  speaking  about  to  your  audi- 
tor;" for  if  it  mean,  '''tis  sufficient  that  be 
hears  you,  or,  govern  yourself  by  him,^  I  do 
not  find  it  to  be  reason.  The  tone  and  motioQ 
of  my  voice  carries  with  it  a  great  deal  of  the 
expression  and  signification  of  my  meaning, 
and  'tis  I  who  am  to  ^vern  it,  to  make  myself 
understood.  There  is  a  voice  to  instruct  a 
voice  to  flatter,  and  a  voice  to  reprehend.  I 
would  not  only  have  my  voice  reach  my 
hearer,  but,  peradventure,  that  it  strike  and 
pierce  him.  When  I  rattle  my  fbotman  in  t 
sharp  and  bitter  tone,  it  would  be  very  fine  for 
hiAi  to  say,  **  Pmy,  master,  speak  lower ;  I  bear 
you  very  well."  EmI  qtUBdatn  vox  ad  auditum 
accommodata,  non  magnitudine^  $ed  gtrophe- 


L'Rwale,  better  known  as  J.  C.  Scalii^r.  6ne  of  tlie  freatcA 
scholars  of  that  age.  No  one  was  at  this  period  •ccirdit(«! 
as  a  learned  man.  who  did  not  give  some  Greek  or  Laiia 
turn  to  his  real  name.  Fernel  became  Femtlius:  L'Cicaie 
Sealiger;  Tnurnebu.  T»rn»bua;  Budc.  Bii4mMM:  Filandner. 
Philander;  Casaubon.  Hartibwut  at  Btrimtbamma:  Srhwact 
iserde,  MfJanctktm.  (ucXaiva  X^w)*  Bnns-Malioe.  pbysicsaa 
to  Francis  I.,  took  the  Greek  appellation  JlkmtiA ;  aai. 
later,  Van  der  Beken  called  himself  Tbrrctttiut,  &c.  &c 

f  Cam  codes.    See  Laertina, 
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tate.^  ''There  18  a  certain  voice  accommodated 
to  the  hearing,  not  by  the  loudnesB,  but  by  its 
iwopriety."  SpeaJdng  is  half  his  that  speaks, 
and  half  his  that  hears  ;'*the  last  ought  to  pre- 
pare himself  to  receive  it,  acoordmg  to  its 
motion,  as  vith  tennis-players;  he  that  receives 
the  ball,  shifts,  draws  back,  and  prepares  him* 
self,  according  as  he  sees  him  move  who  strikes 
the  stroke,  and  according  to  the  stroke  itself 
Experience  has  moreover  taught  me'  this, 
that  we  damage  ourselves  by  im- 
SwSSiJV  P«tf««e.  Evita  have  their  life 
riods,  which  and  Imiits,  their  diseases  and  their 
wait  recovery.  The  constitution  of 
maladies  is  formed  after  the  pat- 
tern of  the  constitutbn  of  ani- 
mals; tbey  have  their  fortunes  and  days  limited 
from  their  birth.  Whoever  attempts  imperi- 
ously to  cut  them  short  by  fbrce  in  the  middle 
of  their  course,  ieiiffthens  and  multiplies  them, 
and  incenses  instead  of  appeasing  them.  I  am 
of  Cranlor's  opinion,  **  that  we  are  neither  ob- 
fltinatelv  and  wilfully  to  oppose  maladies,  nor 
to  truckle  to  them  tor  want  of  courage ;  but 
that  we  are  naturally  to  give  way  to  them,  ac- 
cording to  their  condition  and  our  own.*^  We 
ou^t  to  grant  free  passage  to  diseases,  and  I 
find  they  stay  less  with  me,  who  let  them  alone, 
and  I  have  lost  thoee  which  are  reputed  the 
most  tenacious  and  obstinate,  by  their  own 
decay,  without  any  help  or  art,  and  contrary 
to  rule.  Let  us  a  little  permit  nature  to  take 
her  own  way ;  she  better  understands  her  own 
a&irs  than  we.  <*  But  such  a  one  died : — ^"  and 
80  will  yon,  if  not  of  that  disease,  of  another; 
and  how  many  have  not  escaped  dying  who 
have  had  three*  physicians  always  at  their 
tails?  Example  is  a  vague  and  universal  mir- 
ror, and  has  all  aspects.  If  it  be  a  pleasant 
medicine,  take  it;  'tis  always  so  much  present 
good.  I  will  never  stick  at  the  name  or  the 
colour,  if  it  be  grateful  to  the  palate:  pleasure  is 
one  of  the  chief  kinds  of  profit.  I  have  suflfered 
colds,  gouty  defluxions,  relaxations,  palpitations 
of  the  heart,  me^ims,  and  other  accidents,  to 
grow  old  and  die  in  me  a  natural  death,  which 
I  have  been  rid  of  when  I  was  half  prepared  to 
nourish  and  keep  them.**  Thev  are  sooner  pre- 
vailed upon  by  courtesy  than  by  huffing.  We 
must  patiently  suffer  the  laws  of  our  condition : 
we  are  bom  to  grow  old,  to  grow  weak,  and  to 
be  sick,  in  spite  of  all  physia  "Tie  the  first 
lesson  the  Mexicans  teach  their  children;  so 
soon  as  ever  they  are  born,  they  thus  salute 
them:  ** Child,  thou  art  come  into  the  world  to 
endure,  suffer,  and  say  nothing.**  *Tis  injus- 
tice to  lament  that  that  has  befallen  any  one, 
which  may  befai  everyone :  Indignare^  si  quid 
tn  te  imque  proprie  eoTisiihUum  e$L'  **Be 
angry  when  there  is  anything  unjustly  decreed 
against  thee  alone.** 
Take  an  old  man  begging  of  God  Almighty 


>  QniBiii,  n.  3. 

•Seneca,  J^f.  91. 
•Ovid,7VM.iU.e,lJ. 


that  he  will  maintain  his  health  vigoronB  and 
entire,  that  is  to  ay,  that  he  will  restore  him 
to  youth: 

Stulte,  qnid  bnc  fimstra  votia  paerilibai  optaiT* 
*•  Why  pray'it  thou,  fbol,  Mcb  chUdith  pnyen  in  vaio  f** 

is  it  not  folly?  his  condition  is  not  capable  of 
it  The  gout,  the  stone,  indigestion,  are  all 
syinptoms  of  long  years,  as  heat,  rains,  and 
winus  of  long  voyagea  Plato  ^  does  not  believe 
that  .£sculapius  troubled  himself  to  seek,  by 
regimen,  to  prolong  life  in  a  weak  and  wasted 
body,  useless  to  his  country  and  to  his  profes- 
sion, and  to  beget  healthful  and  robust  chudrsn ; 
and  does  not  Uiink  such  solicitude  suitable  to 
the  divine  iustice  and  prudence,  which  is  to 
direct  all  things  to  utility.  My  good  friend, 
your  business  is  done:  nobody  can  restore  you; 
they  can  at  the  most  but  patch  you  up,  and 
prop  you  a  little,  and  prolong  your  misery  an 
hour  (»r  two: 

Non  aeeua  inatantem  cnpiena  fblcire  niinam, 

Diveraia  contra  nititur  objieibua; 
Donee  oerta  dies,  omni  compage  aoluta, 

Ipaum  cum  rebua  aubruat  auxilium :« 

"  Like  one  who,  willing  to  defer  a  while 
A  sudden  ruin,  propa  the  tottering  pile, 
Till  in  ahort  apace  the  houae.  the  propa  and  all 
Together  with  a  dreadfUl  havoc  tkll.** 

We  must  learn  to  suffer  what  we  cannot  avoid. 
Our  life,  like  the  harmony  of  the  world,  is  com- 
posed of  contrary  thines,  of  various  tones,  sweet 
and  harsh,  sharp  and  flat,  sprightly  and  solemn. 
And  the  musician  who  should  only  afi^t  <me  of 
these,  what  wonld  he  be  able  to  do  ?  He  must 
know  how  to  make  use  of  them  all,  and  to  mix 
them ;  and  so  we  likewise,the  good  and  evil, which 
are  consubstantial  with  life.  Our  being  cannot 
subsist  without  this  mixture,  and  the  one  is  no 
less  necessary  to  it  than  the  other.  To  attempt 
to  kick  against  natural  necessity,  is  to  represent 
the  folly  of  Ctesiphon,  who  undertook  to  out- 
kick  his  mule.' 

I  consult  little  about  the  alterations  I  feel ; 
for  those  people  take  advanta^ 
when   they  have  you  at   their  ^^  *'**■' y^ 
mercy.  They  stun  your  ears  with  SSSgirphy- 
their  prognostics,  and  having  once  aieiana. 
formerly  surprised  me,  weakened 
with  sickness,  injuriouslv  handled  me  with  their 
dogmas  and  magisterial  fopperies;  one  while 
menacing  me  with  great  pains,  and  another 
with  approaching  death.    By  this  I  was  indeed 
moved  and  shaken,  but  not  subdued  nor  jostled 
from  my  place.    Though  my  judgment  was 
neither  altered  nor  distracted,  yet  it  was  at  least 
disturbed ;  *tis  always  agitatk>n  and  combat 

Now  I  use  my  imagination  as        ^^  ^^ 
gently  as  I  can,  and  would  dis-  natter  Ma  ioM- 
chargeit<^all  trouble  and  contest,  ginaiioa  in  hta 
if  I  coukL     A  man  must  assist.  '"'^^ 


•  Jb^vMe,  iii. 

•  Paeado43altaa,  i.  171. 

•  Plotaich,  Bmd  w  skouU 
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flatter,  and  deceive  it  if  he  cao.  My  mind  is 
fit  for  that  office;  it  wants  no  appearances 
throughout  And,  could  it  persuade  as  it 
preaches,  it  would  successfully  relieve  me 
Will  you  have  an  example?  It  tells  me,  "that 
*tis  for  my  good  to  have  the  stone;  that  the 
buildings  of  my  age  are  naturally  to  suffer  some 
decay ;  that  it  is  now  time  they  should  begin  to 
disjomt  'Tis  a  common  necessity,  and  I  could 
not  expect  a  miracle  to  be  performed  in  my 
&vour;  I  therein  pay  what  is  due  to  old  age, 
and  I  cannot  expect  a  better  bargain.  That 
company  ought  to  comfort  me,  being  fallen  into 

the  most  common  infimity  of  my 
Ti»  "loBe  ordi-  lime.  I  eee  everywhere  men  tpr- 
BM?.  M]wciaiiy  mcDted  with  the  same  disease,  and 
iMii'of  quality,  am  honoured  by  the  fellowship, 

forasmuch  as  men  of  the  bestqua- 

3  are  most  frequently  afflicted  with  it;  'tis  a 
le  and  dignified  disease.  That  of  such  as 
are  pestered  with  it,  few  have  it  to  a  less  degree 
of  pain,  and  while  others  are  put  to  the  trouble 
of  a  strict  diet,  and  the  daily  taking  of  nauseous 
drugs  and  potions,  I  owe  mv  good  intervals 
purely  to  mv  good  fortune.  For  some  ordinary 
oroths  of  ffringo's,  or  burst-wort,  that  I  have 
twice  or  thrice  taken  to  oblige  ladies,  who,  with 
kindness  greater  than  my  pain,  would  needs 
present  me  half  of  theirs,  seemed  to  me  equally 
easy  to  take,  and  fruitless  in  operation.  They 
are  to  pay  a  thousand  vows  to  .fisculapius,  and 
as  many  crowns  to  their  physician,  for  the  void- 
ing a  little  gravel,  which  I  oflen  do  by  the 
benefit  of  nature.  Even  the  decency  of  my 
countenance  is  not  disturbed  by  it  in  company, 
and  I  can  hold  my  water  ten  hours,  and  as  lonff 
as  any  man  that  is  in  health.  "The  fear  of 
^is  disease,"  it  says,  "did  formerly  affright 
thee,  when  it  was  unknown  to  thee ;  the  cries 
and  despair  of  those  that  make  it  worse  by  their 
impatience  begot  a  horror  in  thee.  'Tis  a  ma- 
lady that  punishes  the  members  by  which  thou 
hast  most  o^nded.  Thou  art  a  conscientious 
fellow, 

OiUB  venit  indigne  pana,  dolenda  yenit :  > 
*•  To  ffullUeta  BuiTren  our  regret  is  dne  :*' 

"consider  this  chastisement;  'tis  very  easy  in 
comparison  with  that  of  others,  and  inflicted 
with  a  paternal  tenderness.  Do  but  observe 
how  late  it  came ;  it  only  seizes  on  and  incom- 
modes that  part  of  thy  life  which  is,  as  it  were, 
sterile  and  lost,  having,  as  it  were  by  compact, 

S'ven  fiill  room  to  the  licence  and  pleasures  of 
y  youth.  The  fear  and  the  compassion  that 
people  have  of  this  disease  serves  thee  for  mat- 
ter of  glorv,  a  quality  whereof,  if  thou  hast 
thy  own  judgment  purified,  and  if  thy  reason  is 
therein  right  and  sound,  yet  thj  friends  will 
notwithstandimr  discover  some  tincture  in  thy 
complexion.  'Tis  a  pleasure  to  hear  it  said  of 
one's  self:  *Here  is  great  force,  here  is  great 


iOvid,Jbf«W.v.& 


patience.'  Thou  art  seen  to  sweat  with  pain, 
to  look  pale  and  red,  to  tremUe,  to  vomit  well 
nigh  to  blood,  to  sufibr  strange  oontractioas  and 
convulsions,  by  starts  to  let  tears  drop  from 
thine  eyes,  to  urine  thick,  black  and  frightful 
water,  or  to  have  it  suppressed  by  some  sharp 
and  cragffy  stone,  that  cruelly  pricks  and  tean 
thee,  whilst  all  the  while  thou  entertaineBt  the 
company  with  an  ordinary  countenance,  drol- 
ling by  fits  with  thy  people,  making  one  in  a 
continued  discourse,  now  and  then  excusing  thy 
pain,  and  making  thy  sufi^ranoe  leas  than  it  is. 
bost  thou  call  to  mind  the  men  of  past  times, 
who  so  greedilv  sought  diseases  to  keep  their 
virtue  in  breath  and  exercise?  Put  the  case 
that  nature  forced,  and  lead  thee  on  to  this  ^o- 
rious  schooling,  into  which  thou  wouldst  never 
have  entered  of  thy  own  free-wilL  If  then 
tellest  me  that  it  is  a  dangerous  and  mortal 
disease,  what  others  are  not?  For  'tis  a  phy- 
sician's cheat  to  except  any,  and  to  say,  that 
they  do  not  go  directly  to  death:  what  toatisf 
is  itf^if  they  tend  that  way  by  accident,  or  if 
they  slide  and  slip  into  the  path  that  leads  to 
it?  But  thou  dost  not  die  because  thou  an 
sick,  thou  diest  because  thou  art  living.  Death 
kills  thee  without  the  help  of  sickness,  and  in 
some,  sickness  has  deferred  death,  who  have 
lived  longer  by  reason  of  that  ther  thought 
themselves  dying  withal.  To  which  may  be 
added  that,  as  there  are  wounds,  so  there  are 
diseases,  medicinal  and  wholesome.  The  stone 
is  often  no  less  long-lived  than  you.  We  see  men 
with  whom  it  has  continued  from  their  In&ncy, 
even  to  an  extreme  old  age,  and  if  they  had  not 
broken  company,  it  would  have  gone  on  with 
them  longer  still.  You  oflener  kill  it  than  it 
kills  you.  And  though  it  presented  you  the 
image  of  approaching  death,  were  it  not  a  good 
office  to  a  man  of  such  an  age,  to  put  him  in 
mind  of  his  end?  And,  which  is  worse,  thoa 
hast  no  longer  any  thmg  that  should  make  thee 
desire  to  be  cured.  From  the  first  day,  oommon 
necessi^  calls  thee  away.  Do  but  ooasider  how 
artificially  and  gently  she  puts  thee  out  of  taste 
with  life,  and  weans  thee  from  the  world ;  not 
forcing  and  compelling  thee  with  a  tyrannical 
subjection,  like  so  many  other  infirmities  which 
thou  seest  old  men  afflicted  withal,  that  hold 
them  in  continual  torment,  and  keep  them  in 
perpetual,  unintermitted  pains  and  dolours, 
but  by  warnings  and  instructions  at  intervals, 
intermixing  long  pauses  of  repose,  as  it  were,  to 
give  thee  leave  to  meditate  upon  and  repeat  her 
lesson  at  thy  own  ease  and  leisure.  To  give 
thee  means  to  judge  aright,  and  to  assume  the 
resolution  of  a  man  of  courage,  she  presents  to 
thee  the  entire  state  of  thy  condition,  both  in 
good  and  evil,  and  one  while  a  very  cheerful, 
and  another  an  insupportable  life,  in  one  and 
the  same  dav.  If  thou  embracest  not  death,  at 
least  thou  shakest  hands  with  it  once  a  month ; 
by  which  thou  hast  the  more  cause  to  hope  tba( 
it  will  one  day  surprise  thee  without  warnings 
and  diat  being  so  often  conducted  to  tfie  w•te^ 
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side,  and  thinking  thyself  to  be  still  upon  the 
accustomed  terms,  thou  and  thy  confidence  will 
at  one  time  or  another  be  unexpectedly  wafted 
over.^  A  man  cannot  reasonably  complain  of 
diseases  that  fitirly  divide  the  time  with  health.** 
I  am  obliged  to  fortune  for  having  so  often 
assaulted  me  with  the  same  class  of  weapons; 
she  forms  and  foshions  me  thereto,  hardens  and 
habituates  me  by  custom ;  I  know  within  a 
little  for  how  much  I  shall  be  quit  For  want 
of  natural  memory,  I  make  one  of  paper,  and 
as  any  new  symptom  happens  in  m  v  disease,  I 
set  it  down ;  whence  it  foils  out  that,  having 
now  passed  through  almost  all  sorts  of  examples, 
if  any  surprise  threatens  me,  tumbling  over 
these  little  loose  notes,  as  sibyl's  leaves,  I 
never  foil  of  finding  matter  of  consolation  horn 
some  fovourabie  prognostic  in  my  post  experi- 
ence.' Custom  also  makes  me  hope  better 
for  the  time  to  come ;  for  the  conduct  of  this 
evacuation  having  so  lonff  continued,  'tis  to  be 
believed  that  nature  will  not  alter  her  course, 
and  that  no  other  worse  accident  will  happen 
than  what  I  alr^uiy  foeL  And  besides,  the 
condition  of  this  disease  is  not  unsuitable  to 
my  jMtxnpt  and  sudden  complexion;  when  it 
assaults  me  gently,  I  am  afraid,  for  'tis  then  for 
a  great  while;  but  it  has  naturally  brisk  and 
vifforoos  attacks.  It  claws  me  to  purpose  for 
a  day  or  twa  My  reins  held  out  an  age  with- 
out alteration,  and  I  have  almost  now  lived 
another  since  they  changed  their  state ;  ills  have 
their  periods  as  well  as  good ;  perhaps  tlie  in- 
firmity draws  towards  an  end.  Age  weakens 
the  heat  of  my  stomach,  the  digestion  of  which 
being  less  perfect,  it  sends  this  crude  matter  to 
my  reins:  why,  at  a  certain  revolution,  may 
not  the  heat  of  my  reins  be  also  abated,  so  that 
they  can  no  more  petrify  my  phlegm,  and  na- 
ture find  out  some  other  way  of  purgation? 
Years  have  evidently  helped  me  to  drain  certain 
rheums;  and  why  not  those  excrements  which 
furnish  matter  for  gravel?  But  is  there  any 
thing  80  sweet  as  the  sudden  change,  when 
from  an  excessive  pain,  I  come,  bv  the  voiding 
of  a  stone,  to  recover,  as  from  a  flash  of  lights 
ning,  the  beautiful  light  of  health,  so  free  and 
full,  as  it  happens  in  our  sudden  and  most  sharp 
cholics?  Is  Uiere  any  thing  in  the  pain  suf- 
fered, that  a  man  can  counter- 
Health  mon  pQJgQ  jq  ^Jjq  pleasure  of  so  sudden 
SSSSi  an  amendment]  Oh!  how  much 

does  health  seem  the  more  plea- 
sant to  me  after  sickness,  so  near  and  contiguous 
that  I  can  distinguish  them  in  the  presence  of 
one  another  in  their  greatest  height,  where  they 
present  themselves  in  emulation,  as  if  to  make 
head  against  and  to  dispute  it  with  one  another! 
As  the  Stoics  say,  that  the  vices  are  profitably 
introduced,  to  give  value   to  and  set  off  vir- 


1  An  allaiion  to  what  was  fablod  by  the  ancient  Greeks 
and  Eomana,  that  the  dead  were  traneportad  over  the  river 
Btri  in  Charon'«  ferry-boat. 

t  it  is  theae  Uttle  Hotm  which  partly  oonstitate  the  Joar- 
ney  through  Italy.    Hia  visits  to  Uie  mineral  waters  of 
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tue;*  we  can  with  better  reason,  and,  leas 
temerity  of  conjecture,  say  of  nature,  that  she 
iuis  given  us  pain  for  the  honour  and  service  of 
pleasure  and  ease.  When  Socrates,  after  hki 
fotters  were  knocked  olS,  felt  the  pleasure 
of  that  itchinff  which  the  weight  of  them 
had  caused  in  nis  legs,  he  rejoiced  to  consider 
the  strict  alliance  tetwixt  pain  and  pleasure; 
how  they  are  linked  together  by  a  necessary 
connexion,  so  that  by  turns  thev  follow  and 
mutually  beget  one  another ;  and  cried  out  to 
the  ^^ood  fellow  .£sop,  that  he  ought,  out  of  hiB 
consideration,  to  have  taken  Uie  materials 
proper  for  a  fine  foble.^ 

The  worst  that  I  see  in  other  diseases  is  that 
they  are  not  so  grievous  in  their  efliect  as  they 
are  in  their  result :  a  man  is  a  whole  year  re- 
covering, and  all  the  while  fbll  of  weakneaa 
and  fear.  There  is  so  much  hazard,  and  so 
many  steps  to  arrive  at  safety,  that  one  has 
never  done.  Before  they  have  unmuffled  voa 
of  a  wrapper,  and  then  a  oap,  before  they 
allow  you  to  walk  abroad  and  take  the  aur,  to 
drink  wine,  lie  with  your  wife,  or  eat  melons, 
'tis  odds  but  you  relapse  into  some  new  dis- 
temper. The  stone  has  this  privi- 
lege, that  it  carries  itself  clean  off;  '^J^^H^ 
whereas  other  maladies  always  ^bove  aii  oUnr 
leave  behind  them  some  impres-  distempers, 
sion  and  alteration,  that  renders 
the  body  subject  to  some  new  disease,  lending  a 
hand  to  one  another.  Those  are  excusable,  that 
content  themselves  with  possessing  us,  without 
extending  it  farther,  and  introducing  others  to 
succeed  them:  but  courteous  and  kind  are 
those  whose  passage  brings  us  anv  profitable 
issue.  Since  I  have  been  troubled  with  the 
stone,  I  find  myself  free  from  all  other  accidents; 
much  more,  methinks,  than  I  was  before,  and 
have  never  had  any  fever  since.  I  argue  that 
the  extreme  and  frequent  vomitings  that  I  am 
subject  to,  purge  me :  and,  on  the  other  side, 
my  distastes,  and  the  strange  fasts  I  keep, 
digest  my  peccant  humours;  and  nature  m 
those  stones  voids  whatever  there  is  in  me  of 
superfluous  and  hurtful.  Let  them  never  tell 
me  that  it  is  a  medicine  too  dear  bought ;  for 
what  are  so  many  stinking  potions,  caustics^ 
incisions,  sweats,  setons,  diets,  and  so  many 
other  methods  of  cure,  which  often,  by  reason 
we  are  not  able  to  undergo  their  violence  and 
importunity,  bring  us  to  our  graves  ?  So  that 
when  I  am  ill  I  look  upon  it  as  physic  ;  when 
well,  for  an  absolute  deliverance. 

And  here  is  another  particular  benefit  of  my 
disease ;  which  is,  that  it  most  plays  its  same 
by  itself,  and  lets  me  play  mine,  or  else  lonly 
want  courage  to  do  it ;  for  in  its  greatest  fury 
I  have  endured  it  ten  hours  togeUier  on  horsfr* 
back.     Do  but  endiire  it,  you  need  no  other 


Lorraine.  Bwitaerland.  and  Tuscany,  were  prindpally 
occasioned  by  the  stone,  with  which  he  was  atficted. 

» Pluureh,  On  Os  CbsuRM  ComttftiffM  tigwui  tkg 
Stoics. 

«  Plato,  PUdb. 
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regimen ;  play,  dine,  run,  do  this  and  do  that, 
if  you  can ;  your  ezceas  will  do  you  more  good 
than  harm :  say  as  much  to  one  that  has  the 
pox,  the  gout,  or  hernia.  The  other  diseases 
have  more  universal  obligaticMis,  rack  all  our 
actions  after  another  kind  of  nfcnner,  disturb 
our  whole  order,  and  to  their  consideration 
engage  the  whole  state  of  life ;  this  only  pinches 
the  skin ;  it  leaves  the  understanding  and  will 
wholly  at  our  disposal,  and  the  tongue,  hands, 
and  feet;  it  rather  awakens  than  stnpifies  you. 
The  soul  is  over-excited  with  the  ardour  of  a 
fever,  prostrated  with  the  epilepsy,  and  dis- 
placed by  a  sharp  megrim,  and,  in  short, 
astounded  by  all  the  diseases  that  hurt  the 
whole  mass,  and  the  most  noble  parts.  This 
sever  meddles  with  the  soul ;  if  anything  goes 
amiss  with  her,  *tis  her  own  lault :  she  betrays, 
dismounts,  and  abandons  herself.  'Tis  only 
fooHs  who  sufier  themselves  to  be  persuaded  that 
this  hard  and  massy  body,  whicn  is  baked  in 
our  reins,  is  to  be  dissolved  by  drinks :  where- 
fore, when  it  is  opce  stirred,  there  is  nothing 
to  be  done  but  to  give  it  passage ;  it  will  take 
it  of  itself. 

I  moreover  observe  this  particular  conve- 
nience in  it,  that  it  is  a  disease  wherein  we 
have  little  to  guess  at:  we  are  dispensed  from 
the  trouble  into  which  other  diseases  throw  us 
by  the  incertainty  of  their  causes,  conditions, 
and  progress ;  a  trouble  that  is  infinitely  pain- 
M:  we  have  no  need  of  consultation  and 
doctoral  interpretations;  the  senses  well  enough 
inform  us  what  it  is  and  where  it  is. 

By  such-like  areuments,  weak  and  strong, 
as  Cficero  *  did  the  disease  of  his  old  a^e,  I  try 
to  rock  asleep  and  amuse  my  imagination,  and 
to  dress  its  wounds.  If  I  find  them  worse 
to-morrow,  I  will  provide  new  remedies  and 
applications.  To  show  that  this  is  true :  I  am 
come  to  that  pass  of  late,  that  the  least  motion 
forces  pure  blood  out  of  my  reins:  what  of 
that?  I  stir  nevertheless  as  before,  and  ride 
after  my  hounds  with  a  juvenile  and  reckless 
ardour,  and  find  that  I  have  a  very  good  bar- 
gain in  a  malady  of  that  importance,  when  it 
costs  me  no  more  than  a  little  heaviness  and 
uneasiness  in  that  part;  *tis  some  great  stone 
that  wastes  and  coneumra  the  substance  of  my 
kidneys  and  of  my  life,  which  I  by  little  and 
little  evacuate,  not  without  some  natural  plea- 
sure, as  an  excrement  henceforward  superfluous 
and  troublesome.  Now,  if  I  feel  anything  to  roll 
and  stir,  do  nut  expect  that  I  should  trouble 
myself  to  consult  my  pulse,  or  my  urine,  in  order 
to  find  there  some  vexatious  sign :  I  shall  soon 
enough  feel  the  pain,  without  making  it  more 
and  longer  by  the  disease  of  fear.  Who  fears  to 
suffer,  already  suffers  what  he  fears :  to  which 
may  be  added,  that  the  doubts  and  ignorance 
of  those  who  take  upon  them  to  expound  the 
springs  of  nature,  and  her  internal  progressions, 


1  Dt  fim«etat«. 

•LMrtiuB,ta«jti.    PUto.  iMBf ,  vlU.  13. 


and  the  many  false  prognostics  of  their  art, 
ought  to  give  us  to  understand  that  her  ways 
are  inscrutable  and  utterly  unknown:  there 
is  great  uncertainty,  variety,  and  obscurity  in 
all  that  she  either  promises  or  threatens.  Old 
age  excepted,  which  is  an  indubitable  sign  of 
the  approach  of  death ;  in  all  other  mishaps  I 
see  few  signs  of  the  ftature,  whereon  we  may 
ground  our  divination.  1  only  judge  of  myself 
by  my  real  senses,  and  not  by  reason.  To 
what  end !  since  I  am  resolved  to  brinff  nothing 
to  it  but  expectation  and  patience.  iVill  you 
know  how  much  I  get  by  tliis?  Observe  those 
that  do  otherwise,  and  who  rely  upon  so  many 
divers  persuasions  and  counsels;  how  often 
and  how  much  they  labour  under  imagination, 
without  any  bodily  pain  at  all.  I  have  many 
times  amused  myself,  being  well  and  in  safety, 
and  delivered  from  these  dan^rous  ills,  by 
describing  them  to  the  physicians,  as  but 
then  beginning  to  discover  themselves  in  me; 
undergoing  the  sentence  of  their  dreadful 
conclusions  very  much  at  my  ease;  and  so 
much  the  more  obliged  to  the  favour  of  God, 
and  better  satisfied  of  the  vanity  of  this  art. 

There  is  nothing  that  ought  so  much  to  be 
recommended  to  youth  as  activity  and  vigi- 
lance ;  our  life  is  nothing  but  motion :  I  move 
with  great  difficulty,  and  am  slow 
in  everything ;  in  rising,  going  gr2?i*rfSJe* 
to  bed,  or  eating :  seven  of  the 
clock  in  the  morning  is  early  for  me;    and 
where  I  govern  I  never  dine  before  eleven,  nor 
sup  till  after  six.    I  have  formerly  attributed 
the  cause  of  the  fevers  and  other  diseases  I  have 
fallen  into,  to  the  heaviness  that  long  sleeping 
had  brought  upon  me,  and  have  ever  repent^ 
going  to  sleep  affain  in  the  morning.     Plato  is 
more  angr^  at  ue  excess  of  sleeping,  than  at 
that  of  drinking.*     I  love    to  lie    hard    and 
alone,  even  without  my  wife,  as  kings  do;  well 
covered  with  clothes.    They  never  warm  my 
bed ;  but,  since  I  have  grown  old,  they  give  me 
at  need  warm  cloth<M  to  lay  to  my  fee)  and 
stomach.      They  find  fault    with    the    great 
Scipio,'  that  he  was  a  heavy  sleeper ;  ai£j,  in 
my  opinion,  for  no  other  reason  but  diat  n»en 
were  displeased  that  ho  alone   should    have 
nothing  in  him  to  be  found  fault  withal.    If  I 
have  anything  curious  in  my  way  of  living,  'tis 
rather  in  my  lying  than  anything  else;  but 
generally  I  give  way  and  accommodate  myself 
as  much  as  any  one  to  necessity.    Sleep  has 
taken  up  a  great  part  of  my  life,  and  I  yet  con- 
tinue, at  the  age  I  now  am,  to  sleep  eig^bt  or 
nine    hours    together.    I   wean 
myself,  to  my  advantage,  from   Sit*taiSt*?ii 
this  propensity  to  sloth,  and  am  hi*  latter  day*, 
evidently  better  for  so  doing.    I  f  nd  fimnd  the 
find  the  change  a  litUe  harS  in-  S^jJ^  **^~ 
deed,  but  in  three  days  'tis  over, 
and  I  see  but  few  that  live  with  leas  sleep  when 


« Platareh,   Tkat  U  ia  riftriMU  «   PriBe€  «*mU  «> 
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need  requires,  and  that  more  constantly  exercise 
Utemielves,  nor  to  whom  long  journeys  are  less 
troublesome.  My  body  is  capable  of  a  firm, 
but  not  of  a  violent  or  sudaen  agitation.  I 
avoid  of  late  all  violent  exercises,  and  such  as 
make  me  sweat,  wherein  my  limbs  grow  weary 
before  they  are  hot  I  can  stand  a  whole  day 
together,  and  am  not  wearied  with  walkmg; 
but  not  on  a  high-road,  for  there,  from  my  youth 
upwards,  I  have  never  loved  to  travel,  except  on 
horseback;  on  foot  I  mud  myself  up  to  the 
breech,  and  little  fellows  like  me  are  subject, 
in  the  streets,  to  be  elbowed  and  jostled,  for 
want  of  appearance:  I  have  ever  loved  to 
repose  myself,  whether  sitting  or  lying,  with 
my  heels  as  high,  or  higher,  tlum  my  seat 

There  is  no  profession  so  pleasant  as  the  mili- 
Themiiiury  **JT'  *  profession  both  noble  in 
proiSmion  very  its  execution  (far  valour  is  the 
E?^"*hte  **       strongest,  prouoest,  and  most  ge- 

nourabie.  nerous  of  all  virtues),  and  noble 
in  its  cause:  there  is  no  utility  either  more 
uoiversal,  or  more  just,  than  the  protection  of 
the  peace  and  greatness  of  one's  country.  The 
company  of  so  many  noble,  ^oung,  and  active 
men  delights  you;  the  ordinary  sight  of  so 
many  tragic  spectacles;  the  freedom  of  this 
conversation  without  art,  and  a  masculine  and 
ODceremonious  way  of  living,  pleases  you ;  the 
variety  of  a  thousand  severd  actions,  the  inspi- 
ritiog  harmony  of  martial  music,  that  ravishes 
and  enflames  both  your  ears  and  soul;  the 
honour  of  this  vocation,  nav,  even  its  sufferings 
and  difficulties,  which  Plato  so  little  heeds, 
that,  in  his  Republics,  he  makes  women  and 
children  share  m  them,  are  delightful  to  you. 
You  put  yourselves  voluntarily  upon  particular 
exploits  and  hazards,  according  as  you  judge  of 
their  lustre  and  importance ;  and  see  when  even 
life  itself  is  excusably  employed, 

PalchniiDque  mori  tnecnrrit  in  annir* 

•*  How  beautiful  it  it  to  die  in  i 


To  fear  common  dangers  that  concern  so 
great  a  multitude  of  men,  not  to  dare  to  do 
what  BO  many  sorts  of  souls,  and  a  whole  peo- 
ple do,  is  for  a  heart  that  is  low  and  mean 
beyond  all  measure :  company  encourages  even 
children  themselvea  If  others  excel  you  in 
knowledge,  in  gracefulness,  and  strength,  or 
fortune,  you -.have  third  causes  to  blame  for 
that;  but  to^i^ive  place  to  them  in  stability  of 
mind,  yon  can  blame  no  one  for  that  but  your- 
selC  Death  is  more  abject,  more  languishing 
and  painfel  in  bed  than  in  battle;  fevers  and 
catarrhs  as  painful  and  mortal  as  a  musket- 
sbot:  whoever  has  fortified  himself  valiantly  to 
bear  the  accidents  of  common  life,  would  not 
need  to  raise  bis  courage  to  be  a  soldier.  Vt- 
vere,  mi  LucilU  milUare  est'  *<To  live,  my 
Lucilius,  is  to  oiake  war.** 


I  do  not  remember  that  I  ever  had  the  itch, 
and  ^et  scratching  is  one  of  nature*s  sweetest 
gratifications,  and  nearest  at  hand;  but  the 
smart  follows  too  near.  I  use  it  most  in  my 
ears,  which  are  often  apt  to  itch. 

I  came  into  the  world  with  all  my  senses 
entire,  even  to  perfection.    My 
stomach  is  coramodiously  good,   iJJJIJ'^Siifu. 
as   also   is   my  head    and   my   uon. 
breath;  and,  for  the  most  part, 
uphold  themselves  so  in  the  height  of  fevers. 
I  have  passed  the   age  to  which  some   na- 
tions, not  without  reason,  have  prescribed  so 
just  a  term  of  life,  that  thev  would  not  suffer 
men  to  exceed  it;'  and  yet  1  have  some  inter- 
missions, though  short  and  inconstant,  so  clean 
and  sound,  as  are  little  inferior  to  the  healtli 
and  elasticity  of  my  youth.    I  do  not  speak  of 
vigour  and  sprightliness ;  *tis  not  reason  that  it 
should  follow  me  beyond  its  limits ; 

Non  hoc  ampliiii  est  liminiii,  aat  aqiw 
Caiiestio,  patioaa  IUomA 

**  My  eidci|i  no  longer  can  mitaiii 
The  hardebipa  of  the  wind  and  rain." 

My  fece  and  eyes  presently  discover  me :  all 
my  alterations  l>egin  there,  and 
appear  worse  than  they  really  ^*"  ?*?■'* J*®!^ 
are;  my  friends  often  pity  me,  5r"the  a'liSiSl 
before  I  feel  the  cause  in  myself,  of  the  body. 
My  looking-glass  does  not  n-ight 
me ;  for  even  in  my  youth,  it  has  befallen  me 
more  than  once  to  have  a  scurvy  complexion, 
and  of  ill  prognostic,  withont  any  ^eat  con- 
sequences; insomuch  that  the  physicians,  not 
finding  anv  cause  within  answerable  to  that 
outward  alteration,  attributed  it  to  the  mind, 
and  that  some  secret  passion  had  tormented  me 
within ;  but  they  were  deceived.  If  my  body 
would  govern  itself  as  well  under  my  rule  as 
my  mind  does,  we  shquld  move  a  little  more  at 
our  ease :  my  mind  was  then  not  only  free  from 
trouble,  but  moreover  full  of  joy  and  satiaiac- 
tion,  as  it  commonly  is,  half  by  complexioD, 
half  by  its  own  design: 

Nee  Titiant  artui  asg  m  contagia  mentia.* 

"  1  neirer  yet  could  And 
That  e*er  my  body  suffered  by  my  mind." 

I  am  of  opinion  that  this  temperature  of  my 
soul  has  often  raised  my  body  from  its  lapses: 
this  is  often  depressed ;  while,  if  the  other  be 
not  brisk  and  gay,  *tis  at  least  quiet,  and 
at  rest  I  had  a  quartan  ague  four  or  five 
months,  that  made  me  look  miserably  ill ;  yet  my 
mind  was  always,  not  only  calm,  but  pleasant 
If  the  pain  be  without  me,  tlie  weakness  and 
lan^or  do  not  much  afflict  me:  I  feel  several 
bodily  fainting  that  beget  a  horror  in  me  but 
to  name,  which  y«t  I  should  leas  fear  than  a 
thousand  passions  and  agitations  of  mind  that  I 
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lee  aboot  I  resolve  no  more  to  run,  'tis  enough 
that  I  crawl  along :  and  I  complain  not  of  tne 
natural  decadence  that  I  feel  in  myself: 

Qmib  tamidum  guUur  miratar  In  Alpibas?  * 

**  Say,  whom  do  goitres  in  tbe  Alpf  mrpriM  I** 

any  more  than  T  reget  that  my  duration  diall 
not  be  as  long  and  entire  as  that  of  an  oak.  . 
I  have  no  reason  to  complain  of  my  ima^i* 
nation:  I  have  had  few  thoughts  in  my  life 
that  have  so  much  as  broken  my  sleep,  if  not 
those  of  desire,  which  have  awakened  without 
afflicting  roe.  I  dream  but  seldom,  and  then 
of  chimeras  and  fantastic  things,  commonly 
produced  from  pleasant  thoughts,  and  rather 
ridiculous  than  sad :  and  believe  it  to  be  true 
that  dreams  are  the  true  interpreters  of  our 
inclinations;  but  there  is  art  required  to  sort 
and  understand  them : 

Bai,  que  in  viu  umriMmt  hominea,  eofitant,  carant 

vident. 
Qinniae  agunl  vigilantaa,  ag  itantqae,  ea  li  eoi  lomno 

aoeidant 


**  Tis  no  wonder  if  what  men  practise,  think, 
care  for,  and  do  when  awake,  «iouId  also  run 
in  their  heads,  and  move  them  when  they  sre 
asleep."  Plato  moreover  says,*  that  'tis  the 
office  of  prudence  to  draw  instructions  of  divi- 
nation of  luture  things  from  dreams.  I  see 
nothing  in  it,  if  not  the  wonderful  experiences 
that  Socrates,  Xenophon,  and  Aristotle,  all 
men  of  irreproachable  authority,  relate.  The 
historians  say*  that  the  Atlantes  never  dream ; 
who  also  never  eat  any  thing  that  has  received 
death:  which  I  add,  forasmuch  as  it  is,  per- 
haps, the  reason  why  they  never  dream;  for 
Pythagoras  ordered  a  certain  preparation  of 
diet,  to  beget  appropriate  dreams.^  Mine  are 
always  very  gentle,  without  any  agitation  of 
body,  or  expression  of  voice.  I  have  seen  seve- 
ral of  my  time  wonderfully  disturbed  in  them ; 
Theon  the  philosopher  walked  in  his  sleep ;  as 
also 'did  Pericles'  servant,  and  that  upon  the 
tiles  and  tops  of  the  house.* 
I  hardly  ever  choose  my  dish  at  table,  bnt 

fa\\  to  of  the  next  at  hand,  and 
SSnS'n^i  unwillingly  change  my  course.  A 
diat.  confusion  of  meats,  and  a  clutter 

of  dishes,  displease  me  as  much  as 
any  other  confusion.  I  am  easily  satisfied  with 
few  viands,  and  am  an  enemy  to  the  opinion  of 
Favorinus,^  that  in  a  feast  they  should  snatch 
from  you  the  meat  vou  like,  and  set  another 
plate  of  another  sort  before  you ;  and  that  it  is 
a  pitiful  supper  if  you  do  not  sate  your  guests 
with  the  rumps  of  birds,  the  beccafico  being  the 
only  one  that  deserves  to  be  all  eaten.  I 
usually  eat  salt  meats;  and  yet  I  love  bread 


1  JuTanal,  xiii.  lOS. 
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that  has  no  salt  in  it;  and  my  baker  never 
sends  up  any  other  to  my  table,  contrary  to  tbe 
custom  of  the  country.  In  my  in&ncy,  what 
they  had  most  to  correct  in  roe  was  tbe  refusal 
of  things  that  children  commonly  best  love,  as 
sugar,  sweet- meats,  and  march -pane.  My 
tutor  contended  with  this  aversion  to  delicacies 
as  a  kind  of  over-nicety;  and  indeed  'tis  no- 
thing else  but  a  difficulty  of  taste  in  any  thing 
to  which  it  applies  itself.  Whoever  shall  coie 
a  child  of  an  obstinate  affection  to  brown  bread, 
bacon,  or  garlic,  will  cure  him  of  all  kind  of 
delicateneas.  There  are  some  who  pretend  to 
hardiness  and  patience,  by  wishing  for  beef  and 
ham  amongst  pheasant  and  partridge;  tb^ 
have  a  good  time  on*t;  'tis  the  delicacy  of  deu> 
cacies ;  'tis  the  taste  of  an  efieminate  fortune, 
that  disrelishes  ordinary  and  accustomed  thiogs, 
per  qux  luxuria  divUiarum  Isodio  Ludii.*  iSdt 
to  make  good  cheer  with  what  another  doee, 
and  to  be  curious  in  what  a  man  eats,  is  the 
essence  of  this  vice: 

8i  modica  ooBnare  times  oloa  omne  pateOa.* 

**  If  an  herb  aoup  in  a  maU  diih  tboa  fear'at.** 

There  is  indeed  this  difference,  that  'tis  better 
to  oblige  one's  appetite  to  things  that  are 
most  easy  to  be  hau ;  but  'tis  always  a  vice  to 
oblige  one's  self:  I  formerl]^  said  a  kinsman  of 
mine  was  nice,  who,  by  being  in  our  galleys, 
had  unlearned  the  use  of  beds,  and  to  put  off 
his  clothes  when  he  went  to  sleep. 

If  I '  had  any  sons,  I  should  readily  wi^ 
them    my    fortune.     The    good 
father  that  God  gave  me,  who  Montaigne  was 
has  nothing  of  me  but  the  ac-   i!Si?Sia*cf»dte 
knowledgment  of  his  bounty,  but   in  the  meanest 
truly  'tis  a  very  hearty  one,  sent  ^  ^SJS^ 
me  from  my  cradle  to  be  brought  u^ing. 
up  in  a  poor  village  of  his,  and 
there  continued  me  all  the  while  I  was  at 
nurse,  and  even  longer,  bringing  me  up  to  tbe 
meanest   and  mqst  common  way  of  living: 
Magna  para  libertatis  est  bene  moratuM  ven- 
ter,^ <*  A  well-governed  stomach  is  a  great  part 
of  liberty."     Never  take  upon  .^ 
youfaelvi,  and  mnch  le«  give  J^^T^^ 
up  to  your  wives,  tbe  care  of  have  Uie  eda- 
their   bringing   up;    leave   the  ^^JSJ^^ '''^ 
forming  them  to  fortune,  under 
popular  and  natural  laws;  leave  it  to  custom 
to  train  them  up  to  frugality  and  austerity, 
that  they  may  rather  descend  from  hardships 
than  mount  up  to  them.    This  humour  of  his 
yet  aimed  at  another  end,  that  is,  to  make  me 
familiar  with  those  people,  and  that  conditicm 
of  men,  which  most  need  our  assistance;  be- 
lieving that  I  should  be  more  holden  to  regud 
them  who  extended  their  arms  to  me,  than  those 
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who  turned  their  backs  upon  me:  and  for  thia 
reason  also  it  was  that  be  provided  me  god- 
fiithers  of  the  meanest  fortune,  to  oblige  and 
bind  me  to  them. 
Neither  has  his  design  succeeded  altogether 
ill;  for,  whether  be  it  upon  the 
2J?nuJ|:J?  accountofgloTy,because  there  is 
iiit  edncaUon.  more  honour  in  such  a  condescen- 
sion, or  out  of  natural  compas- 
sion, that  has  a  very  great  power  over  me,  I 
have  a  very  kind  inclination  towards  the  meaner 
sort  of  people.  The  faction  which  I  condemn 
in  our  civil  wars,  I  shall  more  sharply  condemn 
when  I  see  them  flourish:  it  will  half  reconcile 
me  to  them  when  I  shall  see  them  miserable 
and  oppressed.  How  much  do  I  admire  the 
generous  humour  of  Chelonis,  daughter  and 
wife  to  kings  of  Sparta  !>  Whilst  her  husband 
Cleombrotos,  in  the  commotion  of  her  city, 
had  the  advantage  over  Leonidas,  her  fiither, 
she,  like  a  eood  daughter,  etuck  close  to  her 
father  in  all  nis  misery  and  exile,  in  opposition 
to  the  conqueror.  But  so  soon  as  the  chance 
of  war  turned,  she  changed  her  will  with  the 
cbanffe  of  fortune,  and  generously  turned  to 
her  Lusband*s  side,  whom  she  accompanied 
throughout,  where  his  ruin  carried  him ;  luiving, 
as  it  appears,  no  other  wish  than  to  cleave  to 
that  side  that  stood  most  in  need  of  her,  and 
where  she  could  best  manifest  her  compassion. 
I  am  naturally  more  apt  to  follow  the  example 
of  Flaminius,'  who  more  readily  gave  his  as- 
sistance to  those  that  had  most  need  of  him, 
than  to  thoee  w^o  had  power  to  do  him  good, 
than  I  am  that  of  Pyrrhos,  who  was  of  a 
humour  to  truckle  to  the  great,  and  to  domineer 
over  the  snoalL 
Long  sittings  at  meat  both  trouble  me  and 
do  me  harm;  for  perhaps  from 
having,  for  want  of  something 
better  to  do,  accustomed  myself 
to  it  from  a  child,  I  eat  all  the 
Therefore  it  is  that,  at  my  own 
house,  though  the  meals  there  are  of  the 
shortcut,  I  usually  sit  down  a  little  after  the 
rest,  after  the  manner  of  Augustus;*  but  I  do 
not  imitate  him  in  rising  also  nefore  the  rest  of 
the  company;  on  the  contrary,  I  love  to  sit 
still  a  lonff  time  after  and  to  hear  them  talk, 
provided  I  am  none  of  the  talkers;  for  I  tire 
and  hurt  myself  with  speaking  upon  a  full 
stomach,  as  much  as  I  fina  it  pleasant  and  very 
wholesome  to  argue  and  to  strain  my  voice 
before  dinner. 

The  ancient  Greeks  and  Romans^  had  more 
reason  than  we  in  setting  apart  for  eating,* 
which  is  a  principal  action  of  life,  if  not  divert«l 
by  other  extraordinary  business,  many  hours, 
indeed  the  greatest  part  of  the  night;  eating 
and  drinking  more  deliberatoly  than  we  do, 
who  perfimn  all  our  actions  in  post  haste ;  and, 
in  extending  this   natural  pleasure  to  more 
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while  I  sit 


leisure  and  better  use,  intermixing  with  their 
meals  several  pleasant  and  profitable  offices  <^ 
conversation.  V 

They  whose  concern  it  is  to  have  a  care  of 
me.  Why  very  easily  hinder  me 
from  eating  anything  they  think  Tbe  ai»tin«iiee 
wiU  do  me  harm;  for  in  such  ui^?w^°°' 
things  I  never  covet  nor  miss  any  capable, 
thing  I  do  not  see:  but  withal, 
if  it  once  comes  in  my  sight,  'tis  in  vain  to 
persuade  me  to  forbear;  so  that  when  I  design 
to  fast,  I  must  be  parted  from  those  that  eat 
suppers,  and  must  only  have  so  much  given  me 
as  IS  required  for  a  limited  collation ;  fbr  if  I 
sit  down  to  table  I  forget  my  resolution.  When 
I  order  my  cook  to  alter  the  manner  of  dressing 
any  dish  of  meat,  all  my  family  knows  what  it 
means;  that  my  stomach  is  out  of  order,  and 
that  I  shall  not  touch  it. 

I  love  to  have  all  meate  that  will  endure  it 
very  little  boiled  or  roasted,  and 
love  them  very  high,  even  to  Account  of  Wa 
smell  of  it,  in  many.  Nothing  JSSiS  ?nd" 
but  toughness  generally  offends  reToiuiiona. 
me  (of  any  other  quality  I  am  as 
patient  and  indif»rent  As  any  man  I  have 
known);  so  that,  contrary  to  the  common 
humour,  even  in  fish  it  often  happens  that  I  find 
them  both  too  firesh  and  too  firm :  not  fbr  want 
of  teeth,  which  I  ever  had  good,  even  to  excel- 
lence, and  which  age  does  but  now  begin  to 
threaten ;  I  have  ever  been  used  every  morning 
to  rub  tJiem  .with  a  napkin,  und  before  ana 
after  dinner.  God  is  favourable  to  those  whom 
he  makes  to  die  by  doCTees;  'tis  the  only 
benefit  of  old  age;  tlie  last  death  will  be  so 
much  tlie  less  full  and  painful ;  it  will  kill  but 
a  half  or  quarter  of  a  man.  I  had  one  tooth 
lately  fall  out  without  drawing,  and  without 
pain :  it  was  the  natural  term  of  its  duration ; 
both  that  part  of  my  being,  and  several  others, 
are  already  dead,  and  othere  half  dead,  of 
those  that  were  most  active  and  in  highest 
esteem  during  my  vigorous  years,  so  Uiat  I 
melt  and  steal  away  from  myself.  What  felly 
would  it  be  in  my  understanding  to  fear  this 
fidl,  when  already  so  much  of  it  is  got  over, 
as  if  it  were  from  ite  utmost  height  1  I  hope  I 
shall  not  I  in  truth  receive  a  principal  con- 
solation in  the  meditation  of  my  death,  that  it 
will  be  just  and  natural ;  and  that  hencefor- 
ward I  cannot  herein  either  require  or  hope 
from  destiny  any  other  but  unlawfiil  favours. 
Men  make  themselves  believe  that  they  formerly 
had,  as  greater  stature,  so  longer  fives;  but 
they  deceive  themselves ;  and  Solon,  who  was 
of  those  elder  times,  does  nevertheless  limit  the 
duration  of  life,  to  threescore  and  ten  years.* 
I,  who  have  so  much  and  so  universally  adored 
this  ofMS'ov  fiitoov  <*  excellent  mediocrity"  of 
ancient  times,^  and  who  have  conclude  the 
most  moderate  measure  the  most  perfect,  shall 
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•I  pretend  to  an  uxamaopMe  and  prodigious 
old  age?  Whatever  happens  oontraiY  to  the 
course  of  natu#e  may  be  troublesome;  but  what 
cames  according  to  her,  must  always  be  ac- 
ceptable and  pleasant :  Omnia  qum  tecundum 
imturam  fiuni,  sunt  habenda  in  bonia:^  **A\\ 
things  that  are  done  according  to  nature  are  to 
be  accounted  good  :*'  and  thus,  Plato  says,'  the 
death  which  is  occasioned  by  wounds  or  disease 
is  Tiolent;  but  that  which  surprises  us,  old  age 
conducting  us  to  it,  is  of  all  others  the  most 
easy,  and  in  some  sort  delicious.  Vilam  ado' 
Utcentibui  vis  aufert^  tenilnu  matwriUu} 
**  Young  men  are  taken  away  by  force,  old 
men  by  maturity.**  Death  mixes  and  con- 
foonds  itself  throughout  with  life :  decay  anti- 
cipates its  hour,  and  shoulders  itself  even  into 
the  course  of  our  growing  un.  I  have  pictures 
of  myself,  taken  at  five  and  twenty,  and  five 
and  thirty  years  of  age ;  I  compare  them  with 
that  lately  drawn ;  by  bow  much  more  is  my 
present  image  unlike  the  former,  than  to  that  I 
shall  have  after  death !  It  is  too  muqh  to  abuse 
nature,  to  make  her  trot  so  &r,  that  she  must 
be  forced  to  leave  us,  and  abandon  our  conduct, 
oar  eyes,  teeth,  legs,  and  all  the  rest,  to  the 
mercjT  of  a  foreign  and  begged  assistance ;  and 
to  resign  us  into  the  hands  of  art,  being  weary 
of  following  us  herself. 

I  am  not  very  fond  either  of  salads  or  fniits, 
except  melons:  my  fiither  hated  all  sorts  of 
sauces,  and  I  love  them  all  Eatinc^  too  much 
hurts  me;  but  for  the  quality  of  what  I  eat,  I 
do  not  yet  certainly  know  that  anjr  sort  of  meat 
disagrees  with'  my  stomach;  neither  have  I 
observed  thst  either  fiiU  moon  or  decrease, 
spring  or  autumn,  make  any  difference  to  me. 
We  have  in  us  motions  that  are  inconstant,  and 
for  which  no  reason  can  be  given ;  for  example,  I 
first  found  rsdishes  very  gratefiil  to  my  stomach, 
since  that  nauseous,  and  now  ^teful  again. 
In  several  other  things,  likewise,  I  find  my 
stomach  and  appetite  to  vary  afler  the  same 
manner;  I  have  changed  and  changed  again 
from  white  wine  to  claret,  from  claret  to 
white.  f 

I  am  a  great  lover  of  fish,  and  consequently 
„    .  .  make  my  lasts  feasts,  and  my 

£ndof£h.I^  feasts  fiists;  and  believe  what 
did  DOC  love  to  some  people  say,  that  it  is  more 
mu^iiwiui  easy  of  digesUon  than  flesh.  As 
I  make  a  conscience  of  eating 
flesh  upon  fish-days,  so  does  my  taste  make  a 
conscience  of  mizmg  fish  and  desh ;  the  difier- 
ence  betwixt  them  seems  to  me  to  be  too  great 
80  to  do.  From  my  youth  I  have  used  myself 
to  be  out  of  the  way  occasionally  at  some  meal, 
either  to  sharpen  my  appetite  against  the  next 
morning  (for,  as  Epicurus  fasted  and  made  lean 
meals  to  accustom  his  pleasure  to  make  shift 
without  abundance,^  I,  on  the  contrary,  do  it  to 
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prepare  my  pleasure  to  make  better  and  more 
cheerful  use  of  abundance);  or  else  I  tasted  to 
preserve  my  vigour  for  the  service  of  some 
action  of  body  or  mind ;  for  both  the  one  and 
the  other  of  these  are  cruelly  dulled  in  roe  by 
repletion;  and,  above  all,  I  hate  that  foolish 
coupling  of  so  healthfiil  and  sprightly  a  goddess 
with  that  little  belching  god«  bloated  with  the 
fume  of  his  liquor;  or  to  cure  my  sick  stomach, 
and  for  want  of  fit  company ;  for  I  say  as  the 
same  Epicurus  did,^  that  a  man  is  not  so  much 
to  regard  what  he  eats,  as  with  whom  he  eats; 
and  commend  Chilo^  tliAt  he  would  not  engage 
himself  to  be  at  Periander*s  feast,  till  he  was 
informed  who  were  to  be  the  other  guests:'  No 
dish  is  so  acceptable  to  me,  nor  no  sauce  so 
alluring,  as  that  which  is  extracted  fixNn  the 
society.  I  think  it  to  be  more  wholesome  to 
eat  mure  leisurely  and  less,  and  to  eat  oftener; 
but  I  would  have  the  value  of  appetite  and 
hunger  done  justice  to.  I  should  take  no 
pleasure  to  be  fed  with  three  or  four  stinted 
repasts  a-day,  at  fixed  hours,  after  a  medical 
manner;  who  will  assure  me  that,  if  I  bave  a 
good  appetite  in  the  morning,  I  shall  have  the 
same  at  supper  1  Let  us  old  feUows,  especially, 
take  the  first  opportune  time  of  eating,  and 
leave  to  almanac-makers  the  hopes  and  prog- 
nostics. The  utmost  firuit  of  my  health  is 
pleasure ;  let  us  take  hold  of  the  present  and 
known.  I  avoid  constancy  in  these  laws  of 
bating;  who  will  have  one  form  serve  him,  let 
him  avoid  the  continuing  of  it ;  we  harden  our- 
selves in  it;  our  forces  are  there  laid  asleep;  six 
months  after,  you  shall  find  your  stomach  so 
inured  unto  it,  that  all  you  have  got  is  only  the 
loss  of  your  liberty  of  doing  otherwise  faint  to 
your  prejudice. 

I  never  keep  my  legs  and  thighs  wanner  in 
winter  than  in  summer ;  one  single  pair  of  silk 
stockings  is  all:  I  have  suffered 
myself,  for  the  relief  of  my  ^^^'^'^^J* 
rheums,  to  keep  my  head  warmer,  S^Sdnu,  to 
and  my  belly,  upon  the  account  ciouuiiff. 
of  my  cholic:  my  diseases  in  a 
few  days  habituated  themselves  tberetOb  and 
disdained  my  ordinary  provisions;  I  presently 
ffot  firom  a  single  cap  to  a  whole  one,  and 
from  this  to  a  double  one.  The  quilting 
of  my  doublet  serves  only  appearance;  it 
signifies  nothing,  if  I  do  not  add  a  hare*s 
or  vulture's  skm,  and  wear  an  under  cap 
upon  mv  head.  Follow  this  gradatkMi,  and 
you  will  go  a  veir  fine  way  to  work.  I  am 
resolved  to  proceed  no  farther,  and  would  leave 
ofiT  what  I  have  begpn,  if  I  durst  You  fall 
into  some  new  inconvenience:  all  this  is  labour 
k)st;  you  are  accustomed  to  it;  seek  out  some 
other.  Thus  do  such  ruin  and  destroy  them- 
selves, who  submit  to  be  pestered  with  these 
enforcisd  and  superstltioos  roles;  they  most  add 


«  Seneca,  EpisL  18. 

•  Id.  a. 

•  Plutanli,  B»m§uM  ^tk§  Stom  aagm. 
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something  more,  and  something  more  after  that ; 
there  is  no  end  on't. 
For  what  concerns  oar  aflairs  and  pleasures, 
it  is  much  more  commodious,  as 
the  ancients  did,  to  lose  a  man's 
dinner,  and  defer  making  good 
cheer,  till  the  hour  of  retirement, 
and  repose,  without  breaking  a 
day ;  and  so  was  I  formerly  used 
to  do.  For  health,  I  since  by  experience  find, 
on  the  contrary,  that  it  is  better  to  dine,  and 
that  the  digestion  goes  on  better  waking.  I  am 
not  very  apt  to  be  thirsty,  either  well  or  sick, 
mj  mouth  is  indeed  apt  to  be  dry,  but  without 
thirst;  and  commonly  I  never  drink  but  with 
thirst  that  is  created  by  eatinff  and  some  time 
after  Fve  been  eating.  I  drink  pretty  well  for 
a  man  of  my  pitch ;  m  summer,  and  at  a  relish- 
ing meal,  I  do  not  only  exceed  the  limits  of 
Augustus,'  that  drank  but  thrice  pireciselv :  but 
not  to  o&nd  the  rule  of  Democritus,  who  for- 
bade that  man  should  stop  at  four,  as  an  unlucky 
namber,'  I  proceed,  at  need,  to  the  fifth  glass, 
about  three  half  pints.  For  the  little  glase 
are  my  favourites,  and  I  take  a  delight  to  drink 
them  oS,  which  other  people  avoid  as  an  unbe- 
coming thing.  I  mix  my  wine  sometimes  with 
half,  sometimes  the  third  part  water ;  and  when 
I  am  at  home,  by  an  ancient  custom  that  my 
father's  physician  prescribed  both  to  him  and 
himself,  they  mix  tnat  which  is  designed  for  me 
in  the  buttery  two  or  three  hours  before  *tis 
brought  in.  Tis  said  that  Cranaus,^  king  of 
the  Athenians,  was  the  inventor  of  this  custom 
of  mixing  wine  with  water ;  whether  profitably 
or  no,  I  have  heard  disputed.  I  think  it  more 
decent  and  wholesome  for  children  to  drink  no 
wine  till  after  sixteen  or  eighteen  years  of[a^e. 
The  most  usual  and  common  method  of  livmg 
is  the  most  becoming:  all  particularity,  in  m' 
opinion,  is  to  be  avoided,  and  I  should  as  mucl 
hate  a  German  that  mixed  water  with  his 
wine,  as  I  should  do  a  Frenchman  that  drank 
it  pure.  Public  custom  gives  the  law  in  these 
thmgs. 

I  fear  a  ibg,  and  fly  from  smoke  as  from  the 
Hianolion  plague  I  the  first  repairs  I  fell 
wiih  refard  to  Upon  m  my  own  house  were  the 
to  'E?*""      chimneys  and  houses  of  office,  the 

'  common  and  insupportable  nui- 

sances of  all  old  buildings ;  and  amongst  the 
difficulties  of  war,  reckon  the  choking  dust 
they  make  us  ride  in  a  whole  day  together.  I 
have  a  free  and  easy  respiration ;  and  my  colds 
for  the  most  part  go  ofiT  without  ofibpce  to  the 
lunirs.  and  without  a  cough. 

The  heat  of  summer  is  more  an  enemy  to  me 
than  the  cold  of  winter;  for,  besides  the  incom- 
modity  of  heat,  less  remediable  than  cold,  and 
besides  the  force  of  the  sunbeams  that  strike 
— i 


1  Baetofiim.  in  9iU,  &  77. 

'  For  D§mteHtM9  wd  DmMrhu,  Bm  Pliny,  AW.  JSB«I. 
zxvili.  a 

•  Aceofdiiw  to  Atbenena,  li.  9.  It  waa  not  Cranmmt^  bat 
^mftftum,m»  auoceaNr,  wbo  introduced  this  cnttoift 


upon  the  head,  all  glittering  light  ofiends  my 
eyes ;  I  could  not  now  sit  at  dinner  over-against 
a  flaminff  fire. 

To  dull  the  whiteness  of  paper,  in  those  times 
when  I  was  more  used  to  read,  I  laid  a  piece  of 
glass  upon  my  book,  and  found  my  eyes  much 
relieved  by  it  I  am  to  this  hour  ignorant  of 
the  use  of  spectacles,  and  can  see  as  mr  as  ever 
I  did,  or  as  anjr  other ;  'tis  true  that,  in  the 
evening,  I  begin  to  find  a  little  trouble  and 
weakness  in  my  sight,  if  I  read :  an  exercise 
that  I  have  always  found  troublesome,  espe- 
cially by«  night  Here  is  one  step  back,  and  a 
very  sensible  one ;  I  shall  retire  another,  from 
the  second  to  the  third,  and  so  to  the  foorth,  so 
gently,  that  I  shall  be  surk  blind  before  I  shall 
be  sensible  of  the  age  and  decay  of  my  sight; 
so  artificially  do  the  fatal  sisters  untwist  our 
lives.  And  I  doubt  that  my  hearin?  begins  to 
grow  thick,  and  you  shall  see  I  shall  have  lost 
It,  when  I  shall  still  lay  the  fault  on  the  voices 
of  those  that  speak  to  me ;  man  must  screw  up 
his  soul  to  a  high  pitch,  to  make  it  sensible  how 
it  ebbs  away. 

My  walking  is  quick  and  firm :  and  I  know 
not  which  of  th^  two,  my  mind,  or  my  body,  I 
have  most  to  do  to  keep  in  the  same  state. 
That  preacher  is  very  much  my  friend,  that  can 
oblige  my  attention  a  whole  sermon  through. 
In  j^aces  of  ceremony,  where  every  one's  ooun* 
tenance  is  so  starched,  where  I  have  seen  the 
ladies  keep  even  their  eyes  so  fixed,  I  could 
never  order  it  so,  that  some  part  or  other  of  me 
did  not  lash  out !  so  that,  thotigh  I  was  seated, 
I  was  never  settled.*  As  the 
philosopher  Chrvsippus's  cham-  SJSk  Tto 
bermaid  said  of  her  master,  that  legs, 
he  was  only  drunk  in  his  legs,*  for 
it  was  his  custom  to  be  always  kicking  them 
about  in  what  place  soever  he  sat,  and  said  it  at 
a  time  when,  the  wine  having  made  all  his 
companions  drunk,  he  found  no  alteration  in 
himself  at  all ;  the  same  may  also  be  said  of 
me  from  my  infiincy,  that  I  had  either  folly  or 
quicksilver  in  my  feet,  so  much  stirring  and 
unsettledness  there  is  in  them  wherever  they 
are  placed. 

Tis  indecent,  besides  the  hurt  it  does  to  one's 
health,  and  even  to  the  pleasure 
0f6*tiiw,toeat80gTeeaUyM]  ^^^X, 
do :  i  (»ten  bite  my  tongue,  and  appetite, 
sometimes  my  fingers,  fir<Mn  haste. 
Diogenes  nieeting  a  bov  eating  after  that  man* 
ner,  gave  his  tutor  a  box  on  the  ear.*    There 
were  men  at  Rome  who  taught  people  to  chew, 
as  well  as  to  walk,  with  a  good  ^nce.    I  lose 
the  leisure  of  speaking,  which  gives  the  best 
relish  to  tables,  provid^  the  disowrse  be  suit- 
able, pleasant,  and  short 

There  is  jealousy  and  envy  amongst  our  plea- 


4 me  edition  of  1588 bas;  "and  M  to  teetieolatlon.  I 
am  new  witliout  a  awiieli  In  my  liaod,  riding  or  walli- 
ing.** 

•  Laertiua,  in  vitL 

•  PlutaNh,  TUt  FiffM  taef  te  UaigkL 
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Hi!  jadfment  ^'®"?  ^^7  c**^  ^^  hinder  ooe 
ooncernuig  the  another ;  Alcibiades,  a  man  very 
pieaaufMofUie  well  read,  understandinfi:  how  to 
"^  make  go<^  cheer,  banished  even 

music  from  tables,  that  they  miefat  not  disturb 
the  pleasantness  of  discourse,  by  the  reason 
that  Plato  lends  him :  *  '*  That  it  is  a  custom 
of  common  men  to  call  fiddlers  and  singintf-men 
to  feasts,  for  want  of  good  discourse  and  plea- 
sant talk,  with  which  men  of  understanding 
know  how  to  entertain  one  another.*'  Varrp 
requires  this  in  entertainments:'  *« Persons  of 
graceful  presence  and  agreeable  conversation, 
Uiat  are  neither  silent  nor  babblers;  neatness 
and  delicacy  both  of  meat  and  place,  and  fiiir 
weather."^  To  dine  your  friends  well  requires 
no  slight  skill,  and  gives  no  slight  pleasure ; 
the  greatest  captains  aud  the  greatest  philoso- 
phers have  not  disdained  to  give  their  attention 
to  this  science.  My  imagination  has  delivered 
three  banquets  to  the  custody  of  my  memory, 
which  fortune  rendered  sovereignly  sweet  to 
me,  upon  different  occasions,  in  my  most  flou- 
rishing age:  my  present  state  excludes  me ;  for 
each  guest,  in  the  good  temper  of  body  and 
mind  wherein  he  then  finds  himself^  supplies 
for  his  own  use  the  principal  grace  and  savour. 
I,  who  but  crawl  upon  the  earth,  hate  this 
inhuman  wisdom,  that  will  have  us  despise 
and  hate  all  culture  of  body ;  I  look  upon  it  as 
an  equal  injustice  to  loath  natural  pleasures,  as 
to  be  too  much  in  love  with  them.  Xerxes  was 
a  fool,  who,  environed  with  all  human  delights, 
propoised  a  reward  to  him  that  could  find  him 
out  others;*  but  he  is  not  much  less  so,  who 
cuts  off  any  of  those  pleasures  that  nature  has 
provided  for  him.  A  man  should  neither  pursue 
nor  fly,  but  receive  them.  I  receive  them,  I 
confess,  a  little  too  affectionately  and  kindly, 
and  easily  suffer  myself  to  follow  my  natural 
inclinationa  We  have  nothing  to  do  to  exag- 
gerate their  inanity ;  they  themselves  will  make 
lis  sufficiently  sensible  of  it ;  thanks  be  to  our 
sickly  minds,  that  abate  our  joys,  and  put  us 
out  of  taste  with  them,  as  with  ourselves ;  they 
entertain  both  themselves  and  all  they  receive, 
one  while  bettor,  and  another  worse,  according  to 
their  insatiable,  vagabond,  and  versatile  essence : 

BiBoenim  eit  niai  vaa,  quodcunqae  inflindii,  aoeKit.**t 
•*  Your  wine  growe  acid  wben  the  eaek  'a  fbuL** 

I,  who  boast  that  I  so  curiously  and  particularly 
embrace  the  conveniences  of*^  life,  nnd,  when  I 
nearly  consider  them,  very  little  more  than 
wind.  But  what  then  1  We  are  wind  throi^fh- 
out:  and,  moreover,  the  wind  itself,  more  dis- 
creetly than  we,  loves  to  bluster  and  shift  here 
and  there,  and  contents  itself  with  its  proper 
office,  without  desiring  stability  and  solidity, 
qualities  that  belong  not  to  it 


1  In  the  dialogue  entiUed  ProUunrM. 

•  Aulas  Oelliua,  vii.  2. 
t  Cicero,  7Vm.  Qmm. 

•  In  my  opUdrnt  (aaya  M.  OoMo),  Moataifne  1 


The  pure  nleasnres,  as  well  as  the  pure  dis- 
pleasures of  tne  imagination,  say 
some,  are  the  greatest,  as  was  ex-  ^Jj^d'tb? 
pressed  by  the  balance  of  Crito-  nieamre^  of  tiw 
Iau8.»  "Tis  no  wonder;  it  makes  "2*tj2i^^fth« 
them  to  its  own  likinsf,  and  cuts  Jodyr**^ 
them  out  of  the  whole  cloth,  of 
which  every  day  I  see  notable  examples,  and, 
peradventure,  to  be  desired.  But  I,  who  am 
of  a  mixed  and  heavy  conditbn,  cannot  snap 
BO  soon  at  this  one  simple  object,  but  that  I 
negligently  suffer  myself  to  be  carried  away 
with  the  present  pleasures  of  tlie  general  human 
law,  intellectually  sensible,  and  sensibly  intel- 
lectual The  Cyrenaic  philosophers  hold  that 
as  corporal  pains,  so  corporal  pleasures  are  more 
powerful,  both  as  double,  and  more  just*  There 
are  some,  as  Aristotle  says,^  who,  out  of  a 
savage  kind  of  stupidity,  are  disgusted  with 
theoi:  and  I  know  othera  who,  out  of  ambi- 
tion, are  the  same.  Why  do  they  not  moreover 
forswear  breathing?  Why  do  they  not  live  of 
their  own,  and  refuse  light  because  it  shines 
g:ratis,  and  costs  them  neither  pains  nor  inven- 
tion? Let  Mars,  Pallas,  or  Mercury  n.&jr6 
them  their  light  by  which  to  see,  instead  of 
Venus,  Ceres,  and  Bacchus.  Will  they  not 
seek  the  squaring  of  the  circle,  even  when 
mounted  upon  their  wives?  I  hate  that  we 
should  be  enjoined  to  have  our  minds  in  the 
clouds  when  our  bodies  are  at  table :  I  would  not 
have  the  mind  there  nailed,  nor  that  it  should 
wallow  there ;  but  I  would  have  it  apply  itself 
to  that  place;  to  sit,  but  not  to  lie  down  there. 
Aristippus  maintained  nothing  but  the  body, 
as  if  we  had  no  soul ;  Zeno  stickled  only  fur 
the  soul,  as  if  we  had  no  body :  both  of  them 
fiiultily.  Pythagoras,  say  they,  followed  a  phi- 
losophy that  was  all  contemplation;  Socrates, 
one  that  was  all  mannera  and  action;  Plato 
found  out  a  mean  betwixt  both.  But  they  only 
say  so  for  discourse*  sake.  For  the  true  mean 
is  found  in  Socrates;  and  Plato  is  more  Socra- 
tic  than  Pythagoric,  and  it  becomes  him  better. 
When  I  dance,  I  dance ;  when  I  sleep,  I  sleep: 
nay,  and  when  I  walk  alone  in  a  beautinil 
orchard,  if  my  thoughts  are  some  part  of  the 
time  taken  up  with  extrinsic  occurrences,  I 
some  other  part  of  the  time  call  them  back 
again  to  my  walk,  to  the  orchard,  to  the  sweet- 
ness of  the  solitude,  and  to  myselC 

Nature  has  with  a  motherly  tenderness  ob- 
served this,  that  the  actions  she  Nature  has  i«h  > 
has  enjoined  us  for  our  necessity  dered  thnte  ae> 
should   be  also  pleasant  to  us;  ^L^SIIk*^^^ 

1..^  ^*i  .        1       WDicu   man  ■ 

and  myites  us  to  them,  not  only  under  a  aeee^ 
by  reason,  but  also  by  appetite:   siiyofperfarar 
and  'tis  injustice  to  corrupt  her  '"*• 
laws.     When  I  see  both  Ctesar  and  Alex- 
der,  in  the  thickest  of  their  greatest  bosi- 


this  balance  to  a  purpote  very  dlflferent  from  thai  whkh 
Critolaus  applied  it  to,  if  we  may  Judge  of  thia  balance  by 
what  Cicero  taya  of  it— 7Wc.  Q*m$.  r.  17. 

«  Lanrtiaa,  ii.  90. 

V  JEUUm,  u.  vii.  ,  , 
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nesB,  BO  fblly  enjoy  humaD  and  bodily  plea- 
fiuree,  I  do  not  aay  that  tbey  slackened  their 
floula,  bat  wound  them  up  higher  by  vigour  of 
courage,  subjecting  these  violent  employments 
and  laborious  thoughts  to  the  ordinary  use  of 
life :  wise,  had  they  believed  that  the  last  was 
their  ordinary  employment;  the  first,  their  ex- 
traordinary vocation.  We  are  great  fools.  "He 
has  passed  his  life  in  ease,**  say  we :  "  I  have 
done  nothing  to-dav."  What!  have  you  not 
lived  1  Tis  not  only  the  fundamental,  but  the 
most  Olnstrious  of  your  occupations.  «^Had  I 
been  put  to  the  management  of  great  affiiirs,  I 
should  have  shown  what  I  could  da**  Have 
you  known  how  to  meditate,  and  manage  your 
life?  you  have  perfhrmed  the  greatest  work 
of  all :  for  a  man  to  show  and  set  himself  out, 
nature  has  no  need  of  fortune;  she  equally 
shows  herself  in  all  degrees,  and  behind  a  cur- 
tain, as  well  as  without  one.  Have  you  known 
how  to  compose  your  manners  1  You  have 
done  a  great  deal  more  than  he  who  has  com- 
posed kioka  Have  you  known  how  to  take 
repose  1  You  have  done  more  than  he  who  has 
taken  cities  and  empires. 

The  great  and  glorious  masterpiece  of  man  is 

to  know  how  to  live  to  purpose ; 
.'Sf'-iS!'''  •"  "'her  things  to  reign,  to  lay 
pieoe.  up  treasure,  to  buikl,  are  at  the 

most  but  mere  appendixes  and 
little  props.  I  take  a  delight  to  see  a  general 
of  an  army  at  the  foot  of  a  breach  he  mtends 
presently  to  assault,  giving  himself  up  entire  and 
free  at  dinner,  to  talk  and  be  merry  with  his 
friends;  and  Brutus,  when  heaven  and  earth 
were  conspired  against  him  and  the  Roman 
liberty,  stealing  some  hour  of  the  night  from  his 
rounds  to  read  and  abridge  Polybius,  as  in  all 
security.^  *Tis  for  little  souls,  that  truckle 
under  the  weight  of  afiairs,  not  to  know  how 
clearly  to  disengage  themselves,  and  not  to 
know  how  to  lay  them  aside,  and  take  them 
up  again : 

O  IbrtOT,  pejornqne  pewi 
Meeum  aepe  viri !  ounc  vino  pelUta  eons: 
eras  ingena  iterabimiu  sqaor.* 

**  Bniv«  tpiiitt,  who  with  me  have  niAied  eorrow. 
Drink  cares  away,  we*il  let  up  sails  to-morrow.'* 

Whether  it  be  in  jest  or  earnest  that  the  theolo- 
gical and  sorbonical  wine,  and  their  feasts,  are 
turned  into  a  proverb,  I  find  it  reason  they 
should  dine  so  much  more  commodiousl;^  and 
pleasantbr*  as  they  have  profitably  and  seriously 
employed  the  morning  in  the  exercise  of  their 
schools:  the  consciousness  of  having  well  spent 
the  other  hours  is  the  just  and  savoury  sauce  of 
tablea  The  sages  lived  after  that  manner: 
and  that  inimitable  emulation  to  virtue,  which 
astonishes  us  both  in  the  one  and  the  other  Cato, 


1  Plutarch,  in  vUA. 
t  Hor«:e,  (M  i.  7. 30. 

•  Cieefo,isJlaa.iL& 
«  Nepos.  in  vUA,  e.  9. 

•  «MAatasOeI1iiis,viLl. 
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that  humour  of  theirs,  severe  even  to  trouble- 
somenesB,  did  thus  gently  submit  itself  and 
yield  to  the  laws  of  the  human  condition,  both 
of  Venus  and  Bacchus;  according  to  the  pre- 
cepts of  their  sect,  that  require  a  perf^  wise 
man  should  be  as  expert  and  intelligent  in  tha 
use  of  pleasures,  as  in  all  other  duties  of  life  :^ 
Cui  cor  saviat,  ei  et  §apial  paUUus,*  "He 
that  has  a  learned  soul,  nas  a  learned  palate 
too.*' 

Yielding  and  facility  do,  methinks,  wonder- 
fully  honour,  and  best  become  a  strong  and  - 
generous  soul :  Epaminondas  did  p  ,  ..  . 
not  think  that  to  dance,  sing,  and  tAbUky  ^i- 
play,  and  be  intent  upon  them,  aiiy  becoming 
with  the  young  men  of  his  city,  JJJJ^sSli.**"*" 
were  things  that  did  any  way 
derogate  ftom  the  honour  of  his  glorious  vic- 
tories, and  the  perfect  reformation  of  manners 
that  was  in  him.^  And  amongst  so  many  ad- 
mirable actions  of  Scipio,  the  grandfather,  a 
person  worthy  the  opinion  of  a  heavenly  ex- 
traction,* there  is  nothing  that  gives  him  a 
greater  grace  than  to  see  him  earnestly  and 
childishly  trifling,  in  gathering  and  choosing 
shells,*  and  playing  at  ducks  and  drakes  upon 
the  sea-shore  with  Lclius;  and,  if  it  was  bad 
weather,  amusing  and  pleasing  himself  by  re- 
presenting in  comedies,^  he  wrote,  the  meanest 
and  most  popular  actions  of  men ;  and  having 
his  head  full  of  that  wonderful  enterprise  m 
Hannibal  and  Africa,  visiting  the  scnools  in 
Sicily,  and  being  continuall3r  present  at  the 
philosophical  lectures,  improving  himself  even 
to  the  blind  envy  of  his  enemies  at  Rome.*  Nor 
is  there  any  thinff  more  remarkable  in  Soctates, 
than  that,  old  as  ne  was,  he  found  time  to  make 
himself  be  instructed  in  dancing  and  playing 
upon  instruments,  and  thought  it  time  weU 
spent  Yet  this  same  man  has  been  seen  in  an 
exta^  standing  upon  his  feet  a  whole  day  and 
a  night  together,  m  the  presence  of  all  the  Gre- 
cian army,  surprised  and  ravished  with  some 
profound  thought :  he  was  the  first  who,  among 
so  many  valiant  men  of  the  army,  ran  to  the 
relief  of  Alcibiadea,  oppressed  with  the  enemy, 
shielded  him  with  his  own  body,  and  disen- 
gaged him  from  the  crowd  by  absolute  force  of 
arm.  It  was  he  who,  in  the  Delian  battle, 
relieved  and  saved  Xenophon,  when  dismounted 
from  his  horse;  and  who,  amongst  all  the  people 
of  Athens,  enraged  like  himselt  at  so  unworthy 
a  spectacle,  first  presented  himself  to  rescue 
Theramenes,  whom  the  thirtv  tyrants  were 
having  dragged  to  execution  by  their  ^ards, 
and  desisted  not  from  his  bold  enterpnse,  but 
at  the  remonstrances  of  Theramenes  himsel( 
though  he  was  only  followed  by  two  more  in 
all.  He  has  been  seen,  when  courted  by  a 
beauty,  with  whom  he  was  in  love,  yet  main- 


VooBger.  Indeed,  in  the  edition  of  1588,  Montaigne  speaks 
of  him. 

V  Those  of  Terence,  in  the  eomposition  ofwhieh,  aoeort- 
ing  to  Baetonius,  Sdpio  (the  Yoanger,  however,  act  the 
Bder,)  and  his  friend  LeUos  had  a  laige  ahars. 
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tain  a  severe  abstinence  in  time  of  need.  He 
has  been  seen  continually  to  go  to  the  war,  and 
with  his  bare  feet  to  walk  upon  ice;  to  wear 
the  same  robe  winter  and  summer ;  to  surpass 
all  his  companions  in  endurance  of  labour ;  and 
to  eat  no  more  at  a  feast  tlian  at  his  own  private 
dinner ;  he  was  seen  seven  and  twenty  years  to- 
gether to  endure  hunger,  poverty,  the  indocility 
of  his  children,  and  the  claws  of  his  wife,  with 
the  same  countenance;  and  in  tlie  end  calumny, 
tyranny,  imprisonment,  fetters,  and  poison :  but 
was  he  invited  to  a  drinking  bout,  on  any  occa- 
sion of  civility?  he  was  also  the  man  of  the 
party  to  whom  the  advantage  remained:  and 
he  never  refused  to  play  at  cob-nut,  nor  to  ride 
the  hobbv-horse  with  the  boys,  and  it  became 
him  well;  for  all  actions,  says  philosophy, 
equally  become,  and  equally  honour  a  wise 
man.  We  have  enouc^h  wherewithal  to  do  it, 
and  we  ought  never  to  be  weary  of  representing 
the  image  of  this  great  man  in  all  the  patterns 
and  forms  of  perfection.  There  are  very  few 
examples  of  life  full  and  pure ;  and  they  wrong 
us  in  our  instruction  to  propose  to  us  eveiy  day 
those  that  are  weak  and  imperfect,  scarce  good 
for  any  one  service,  that  pull  us  back,  and  that 
are  rather  corrupters  than  correctors  of  mannens. 
The  people  deceive  themselves;  a  man  goes 
much  more  easily  indeed  by  the  ends,  where 
the  extremity  serves  for  a  bound,  a  stop,  and 
guide,  than  by  the  middle  way,  which  is  large 
and  open;  and  according  to  art,  than  accora- 
ing  to  nature ;  but  withal  much  less  nobly  and 
commendably. 

Grandeur  of  soul  consists  not  so  much  in 
mounting  and  in  proceeding  forward,  as  in 
knowing  how  to  govern  and  cir- 
fSrtiielirSr"  cumscribe  itself.  It  takes  every 
MuL  thing  for  great  that  is  enough; 

and  shows  its  height  better  in 
lovinff  moderate  than  eminent  things.  There 
is  noUiinff  so  handsome  and  lawful  as  well  and 
dulv  to  play  the  man ;  nor  science  so  hard  as 
well  to  know  how  to  live  this  life ;  and  of  all 
the  infirmities  we  have^  'tis  the  most  savage  to 
despise  our  being. 

Whoever  has  a  mind  to  send  his  soul  abroad, 
let  him  do  it,  if  he  can,  when  the  body  is  ill  at 
ease,  to  preserve  it  from  the  contagion:  but 
otherwise  let  him,  on  the  contrary,  nvour  and 
assist  it,  and  not  refuse  to  participate  of  its 
natural  pleasures  and  delights  with  a  conjugal 
complacency;  bringing  to  it  withal,  if  it  be 
wiser,  moderation,  lest  by  indiscretion  they 
should  confound  tliemselves  with  displeasures. 
Intemperance  is  the  pest  of  pleasure ;  and  tem- 
perance is  not  its  scourge,  but  its  seasoning: 
Eudoxus,  who  therein  established  the  sovereign 
good,  and  his  companions,  who  set  so  high  a 
value  upon  it,  tafited  it  in  its  most  charminff 
sweetness  by  the  means  of  temperance,  which 
in  them  was  singular  and  exemplar^.* 

I  enjoin  my  soul  to  look  upon  pain  and  plea- 


I  LaerCiut,  Tlfi.  80.    Aristotle,  EtUes,  x.  9. 
•  Cicero,  TVtse.  Q«m.  iv.  31. 


sure  with  an  eye  equally  regular:  „ 

Eodem    enim    vitio  e»t   effuMto  S^betove^'i^ri 

animi  in  Imtitioj  quo  in  dolore  rasani  both  to 

contraction   "For    'tis    by    the  £*!?  *~*  P^* 

•        al  ^  j'l  *  wire, 

same  vice  that  we  dilate  our- 
selves in  mirth,  and  contract  in  sorrow/*  and 
equally  firm ;  but  the  one  gaily,  and  the  other 
severely,  and  according  to  what  it  is  able, 
to  be  as  careful  to  restrain  the  one  as  to  ex- 
tend the  other.  The  judging  rightly  of  goods 
brings  along  with  it  the  judging  soundly  of 
evils;  and  pain  has  something  not  to  be  avoided 
in  its  tender  beginnings,  and  pleasure  has 
something  that  may  be  avoided  in  its  ex- 
cessive end.  Plato'  couples  them  together, 
and  will  that  it  should  be  equally  the  office 
of  fortitude  to  fight  against  pain,  and  again&t 
the  immoderate  and  charming  blandishments 
of  pleasure:  they  are  two  fountains,  from 
which  whoever  draws,  when,  and  as  much  as 
he  needs,  whether  city,  roan,  or  beast,  is  very 
happy.  The  first  is  to  be  taken  physically  and 
upon  necessity,  more  scarcely;  the  other  for 
thirat,  but  not  to  drunkenness.  Pain,  pleasure, 
love,  hatred,  are  the  first  things  that  a  child  is 
sensible  of:  if,  when  reason  comes,  they  apply 
themselves  to  it,  that  is  virtue. 

I  have  a  peculiar  method  of  my  own ;  I  pass 
over  my  time,  when  it  is  ill  and 
uneasy;  but  when  'tis  good,  I  ^^"^^*?f 
will  not  pass  it  over.  I  savour  mSl 
and  stick  to  it ;  a  man  must  run 
over  the  ill,  and  insist  upon  the  good.  This 
ordinary  phrase  of  pastime,  and  passing  away 
the  time,  represents  the  custom  of  Uuit  wiae 
sort  of  people,  who  think  they  cannot  have  a 
better  account  of  their  lives,  than  to  let  them 
run  out  and  slide  away,  to  pass  them  over,  and 
to  baulk  them,  and,  as  much  as  they  can,  to 
take  no  notice  of  them,  and  to  shun  them,  as  a 
thing  of  troublesome  and  contemptible  quality : 
but  I  know  it  to  be  another  kind  of  thing,  and 
find  it  botii  valuable  and  commodious,  even  in 
its  latest  decay,  wherein  I  now  enjoy  it;  and 
nature  has  delivered  it  into  oar  hands,  fiimi^ed 
with  such  and  so  fiivourable  circumstances,  that 
we  have  only  ourselves  to  blame  if  it  be  trouble- 
some to  us,  or  slide  unprofitably  away :  Shdii 
vita  ingrata  et/,  trepida  est,  tola  in  futumm 
fertur:^  "The  life  of  a  fool  is  uneaqTi  timoroos, 
and  wholly  bent  upon  the  fiiture.**  Neverthe- 
less, I  compose  myself  to  lose  mine  without 
regret,  but  withal  as  a  thing  that  is  loseable  by 
its  condition,  not  that  is  trouUesome  or  impor- 
tunate: neiUier  properly  does  it  well  become 
any  not  to  be  displea!sed  when  they  die,  except- 
ing such  as  are  pleased  to  live.  There  is  good 
husbandry  in  enjoying  it:  I  enjoy  it  double  to 
what  othera  do;  for  the  measure  in  firuition 
depends  more  or  less  on  our  application  to  it. 
Now,  especially,  that  I  perceive  mine  to  be  so 
short  in  time,  I  would  extend  it  in  weight;  I 
would  stop  the  rapidity  of  its  flight,  by  the 
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Buddenneas  of  m^  seizing  upon  it;  and  by  the 
vigour  of  using  it  compeoBate  the  speed  of  its 
running  away :  by  how  much  the  poBseBsion  of 
living  18  more  short,  I  must  take  it  so  much 
deeper  and  more  full 

Others  are  sensible  of  the  sweetness  of  con- 
tentment and  of  prosperity ;  I  feel  it  too  as  well 
«s  they,  but  not  as  it  slides  and  passes  by; 
a  man  ought  to  study,  taste,  and  ruminate  upon 
it,  to  render  worthy  thanks  to  him  that  gnmts 
it  to  us.  They  enjo^  the  other  plessores  as  they 
do  that  of  sleep,  without  knowing  it  To  the 
end  that  even  sleep  itself  should  nut  so  stupidl}^ 
escape  from  me,  I  have  formerly  caused  myself 
to  be  disturbed  in  mv  sleep,  that  I  might  the 
better  and  more  sensibly  relish  and  savour  it  I 
consult  myself  about  a  contratment;  I  do  not 
flkim,  but  sound  it;  and  bend  mv  reason,  now 
llfrown  perverse  and  iIl||)umoured,  to  entertain 
It  Do  I  find  myself  m  calm  compoeedness? 
Is  there  any  pleasure  that  tickles  me  1  I  do  not 
sofler  it  to  dally  with  my  senses  only ;  I  asso- 
ciate my  soul  to  it  too ;  not  tliere  to  encrage 
herself,  bat  therem  to  take  delight ;  not  there 
to  lose  herself,  but  to  be  present  there ;  and 
employ  her  on  her  part  to  view  herself  in  Uiis 
prosperous  estate,  to  weigh,  esteem,  and  amplify 
its  happiness:  she  reckons  how  much  she 
stands  indebted  to  God,  to  be  in  repose  of  con- 
science and  other  intestine  passions;  to  have 
the  body  in  its  natural  disposition,  orderly  and 
oompetently  enioying  the  soft  and  fiatterin? 
functions,  by  which  he  of  his  bounty  is  pleased 
to  recom  Dense  the  sufiTerings  wherewith  his  jus- 
tice, at  his  good  pleasure,  does  scourge  and 
chastise  us ;  &)W  great  a  benefit  it  is  to  her  to 
be  so  seated,  that  which  way  soever  she  turns 
her  eye,  the  heaven  is  calm  and  serene  about 
her ;  no  desire,  no  fear  or  doubt,  that  troubles 
the  air;  nor  any  difficulty  past,  present,  or  to 
come,  that  her  imagination  may  not  pass  over 
without  o&nce.  This  consideration  takes  great 
lustre  from  the  comparison  of  different  condi- 
tions, and  therefore  it  is  that  I  propose  to 
myself  in  a  thousand  aspects,  those  whom  for- 
tune, or  their  own  error,  torment  and  whirl 
about,  and  moreover  those  nearer  me,  that  so 
negligently  and  incuriously  receive  their  good 
fortune:  these  are  men  who  pass  away  uieir 
time  indeed;  they  pass  over  the  present  and 
that  which  they  possess,  to  look  after  hope  and 
vain  shadows  ana  images,  which  fancy  puts  into 
their  heads, 

Morte  obiu  qualen  ftma  eit  volitate  (Igonu, 
Aat  qu»  topitoi  deludant  ■omnia  MBMit :  * 

"Such  thapet,  they  My,  that  dead  men'i  Rpirita  have, 
Or  tlMM  in  dreaaw  oar  drow«y  eoMe  deceive :" 

which  hasten  and  prolong  their  flight  according 
as  they  are  pursued.  The  fruit  and  aim  of  their 


1  JBs«id.  X.  641. 
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*  Luean,  ii.  657.    The  poet  speaks  hete  of  Cetar.  who 
«■•  ■Itogetber  aa  active  aad  indefatigable  as  Alexander. 


pursuit  is  to  pursue ;  as  Alexander  said,  that 
the  end  of  his  labour  was  to  labour : ' 

Nil  actum  credens,  cum  quid  superesset  agendum.* 

**  Thinking  nought  done,  if  aoght  was  left  to  do.'* 

For  my  part,  then,  I  love  life,  and  cultivate  it, 
such  as  it  has  pleased  God  to  bestow  it  upon 
us.  I  do  not  desire  it  should  be  without  the 
necessity  of  eating  and  drinking ;  and  1  shoukl 
think  to  ofiTend  no  less  excusably  to  wi^  this 
necessity  had  been  double :  Sapiens  divitiarum 
naturalium  queentnr  acerrimtts.*  '*A  wise 
man  seeks  with  avidity  natural  riches;*'  nor 
that  we  should  support  ourselves  by  putting 
only  a  little  of  that  drug  into  our  mouths^  by 
which  Epimenides  took  away  his  appetite,  and 
kept  himself  alive;'  nor  that  a  man  should 
stupidly  create  chUdren  with  his  fingers  or 
heels;  but  rather,  with  reverence  I  speak  it, 
that  we  might  voluptuously  create  them  with 
our  fingers  and  heels;  not  that  the  body- 
should  be  without  desire,  and  void  of  delight: 
these  are  ungrateful  and  wicked  complaints. 
I  accept  kindly,  and  with  acknowledgmoit, 
what  nature  has  done  for  me;  am  well  pleased 
with  it  and  proud  of  it  A  man  does  wrong  to 
the  great  and  omnipotent  giver,  to  refuse,  dis- 
annul, and  disfigure  nis  gift ;  he  has  made  every 
thing  well:  Omnia  quas  secundum  naturam 
sunt  astimatione  digna  sunL*  **A11  things 
that  are  according  to  nature  are  worthy  of 
esteem.** 

Of  philosophical  opmions,  I  more  willingly 
embrace  those  that  are  the  most  solid,  that  is 
to  say,  the  most  human,  and  most  our  own ;  my 
discourse  is  suitable  to  my  man- 
ners, low  and  humble;  phifosophy  JfiS^dSSt. 
plays  the  child,  to  my  notion,  menu 
when  she  puts  herself  upon  her 
ergos,  to  prove :  that  *tis  a  barbarous  alliance 
to  marry  the  divine  with  the  earthly,  the  rea- 
sonable with  the  unreasonable,  the  severe  with 
the  indulgent,  the  honest  with  the  dishonest: 
that  pleasure  is  a  brutish  quality,  unworthy  to 
be  tasted  by  a  wise  man ;  tliat  the  sole  pleasure 
he  extracts  from  the  enjoyment  of  a  fau*  young 
wife,  is  the  pleasure  of  his  conscience  to  perform 
an  action  according  to  order,  as  to  put  on  his 
boots  for  a  profitable  journey.  Oh^  that  his 
followers  had  no  more  right,  or  nerve,  or  juice, 
in  getting  their  wives*  maidenheads,  than  in 
these  lessons ! 

This  is  not  what  Socrates  says,  who  is  both 
her  master  and  ours :  he  values,  as 
he  ought,  bodily  pleasure;  but  he  SSZtaSTit.^'*" 
prefers  that  of  the  sonl,as  having  value,  though 
more    force,  constancy,  facility,  {{^Jjfj^*®'*** 
variety,  and  dignity.     This,  ac-  n,in4 
cording  to  him,  goes  by  no  means 
alono  (he  is  not  so  fantastic),  but  only  it  gfjes 


4  Seneca,  Jl^iac  119. 
»Laertitt8,<»«<t4. 
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first;  temperance  io  him  is  the  moderatriz,  not 
the  adversary  of  pleasure.    Nature  is  a  ffentle 

5 vide,  but  not  more  gentle  than  prudent  and  just: 
nirandum  e$t  in  rerum  naturam^  et  penittu 
quid  eapo§tulet  pervidendum.^  "A  man  must 
search  mto  the  nature  of  thin|r6,  and  examine 
what  she  requires.'*  I  hunt  afler  the  print  of 
her  foot  throughout,  but  we  have  confounded 
it  with  artificial  traces ;  and  that  academic  and 
peripatetic  sovereign  good,  which  is  **to  live 
according  to  it,*'  becomes  by  this  means  hard  to 
limit  and  explain;  and  that  of  the  Stoics, 
coosin-german  to  it,  which  is  "to  consent  to 
nature.  Is  it  not  an  error  to  esteem  any  actions 
less  worthy,  because  they  are  necessary  ?  and 
yet  they  cannot  beat  it  out  of  my  head  that  it 
IS  not  a  convenient  marriage  of  pleasure  with 
necessity,  to  which,  says  an  ancient,  the  gods 
do  always  consent  To  what  end  do  we  dis- 
member by  divorce,  a  building  united  by  so 
joint  and  brotherly  a  correspondence  1  Let  us, 
on  the  contrary,  repair  and  strengthen  it  by 
mutual  offices :  let  the  mind  rouse  and  quicken 
the  heaviness  of  the  body,  and  the  body  stop 
and  fix  the  levity  of  the  soul :  Qui,  velut  sum- 
mum  bonum,  laudat  aniffus  ruUuram,  et,  tan- 
quam  malum,  naturam  camis  accusal,  profecto 
et  animam  camaliter  appetit,  et  camem  car- 
naliler  fugitf  quoniam  id  vanitate  sentit 
humana,  non  veritate  divina.*  **  He  that  com- 
mends the  nature  of  the  soul  as  the  supreme 
ffood,  and  accuses  the  nature  of  the  flesh  as  evil, 
does  certainly  both  carnally  afiect  the  soul,  and 
carnally  flies  the  flesh,  because  he  is  so  possessed 
through  human  vanity,  and  not  by  divine 
truth.*'  In  this  present  which  God  has  made 
us,  tliere  is  nothing  unworthy  our  care;  we 
stand  accountable  even  to  a  hair:  and  'tis  no 
slight  commission  to  man,  to  conduct  man  ac- 
cording to  his  condition;  'tis  exprosB,  plain, 
and  the  principal  injunction  of  all,  and  Uie 
Creator  has  seriously  and  strictly  enjoined  it 
Authority  has  alone  the  power  to  work  upon 
common  understandings,  and  is  of  more  weight 
in  a  foreign  language;  and  therefore  let  us 
again  charge  with  it  in  this  place :  Stukiti^e 
proprium  quis  non  dixerit  ignaoa  et  contuma- 
cUer  facere  qua  facienda  sunt,  et  alio  corpus 
impellere,  alio  animum ;  distrahique  inter  di- 
versissimos  motus  ?*  <<  Who  will  not  say  that  it 
is  the  property  of  folly,  slotbfully  and  contu- 
maciously to  perform  what  is  to  be  done,  and 
to  bend  the  body  one  way,  and  the  mind 
another,  and  to  be  distracted  betwixt  quite 
difllerent  motions?" 

To  make  this  apparent,  get  one  of  these  fel- 
lows one  day  to  tell  you  what  whimsies  and 
imaginations  he  puts  into  his  pate,  and  upon 
the  account  of  which  he  diverted  his  thoughts 
firom  a  good  dinner,  and  complains  of  the  time 
he  spends  in  eating:  you  will  find  there  is 


I  Cloero,  <•  Flnib.  v.  10. 
>  Si.  Aiif  aat.  dB  CiviL  DM,  ziv.  5, 
-      ,  74. 


nothing  so  insipid  in  all  the  dishes  at  your  table 
as  this  wise  meditation  of  his  soul  (for  the  most 
part  we  had  better  sleep  than  wake  to  the  pur- 
pose we  do) ;  and  that  his  disooorses  and  no- 
tions are  not  worth  your  partridge-pie.  Though 
they  were  the  raptures  of  Archimedes  himself, 
what  theni  I  do  not  here  speak  of^  nor  mix 
with,  the  rabble  of  us  ordinary  men,  and  the 
vanity  of  the  thoughts  and  desires  that  divert 
us,  those  venerable  souls,  elevated  by  the  ardour 
of  devotion  and  religion,  to  a  constant  and  con- 
scientious meditation  of  divine  things,  who  by 
a  lively  endeavour,  and  vehement  hope,  pro- 
fessing the  use  of  the  eternal  nourishment,  the 
final  aim,  and  last  step  of  Christian  desires,  the 
sole,  constant  and  incorruptible  pleasure,  dis- 
dain to  apply  themselves  to  our  necessitous, 
fluid,  and  ambiguous  conveniences,  and  easily 
resign  td  the  body  the  eare  and  use  of  sensual 
and  temperate  feeding.  'Tis  a  privileged  study. 
I  have  ever  ambngst  us  observed  supercelestiil 
opinions,  and  subterranean  manners,  to  be  of 
sm^lar  acccord. 

.£sop,  that  great  man,  saw  his  master  make 
water  as  he  walked:  "What,** 
said  he,  "  must  we  then  dung  as  The  ifbuy  of 
we  run  r**  Let  us  manage  our  S"  aboi*™** 
time  as  weU  as  we  can,  there  will  what  be  u. 
vet  remain  a  great  deal  that  will 
be  idle  and  ul  employed:  the  mind  has  no 
other  hours  wherein  it  would  willingly  do  its 
business,  without  disassociating  itself  from  the 
body,  in  that  little  space  it  needs  for  its  neces- 
sity. They  will  put  themselves  out  of  them- 
selves, and  escape  from  being  men ;  'tis  folly ; 
instead  of  transforming  themselves  into  angels, 
they  transform  themselves  into  beasts:  instead 
of  elevating,  abase  themselvea  These  transcen- 
dant  humours  afiright  me,  like  high  and  inac- 
cessible cliffi  and  precipices;  and  nothing  is 
hard  for  me  to  digest  in  the  life  of  Socrates  bat 
his  ecstasies  and  communication  with  demons; 
nothing  so  human  in  Plato  as  that  for  which 
they  say  he  was  called  divine ;  and  of  our  sci- 
ences, those  seem  to  me  the  most  terrestrial  and 
low  that  are  highest  mounted,  and  1  find 
nothing  so  humble  and  mortal  in  the  life  of 
Alexander  as  his  &ncies  about  his  immortalisa- 
tion. Philotas  pleasantly  quipt  him  in  his  an- 
swer :  Alexander  had  congratulated  himself  by 
letter,  concerning  the  oracle  of  Jupiter  Ammoo, 
who  had  placed  him  amongst  the  gods;  "  Upon 
thy  account  I  am  glad  of  it,**  said  Philotas. 
^  but  the  men  are  to  be  pitied  who  are  to  lire 
with  a  man,  and  to  obey  him,  who  exceeds  and 
is  not  contented  with  the  measure  of  a  man  :** ' 

Diii  te  minonm  qood  gerie,  iinpena.* 

**  So  you  tbe  power  divine  obey, 
'Midet  mortaie  wide  you'U  spreul  your  way." 

The  pretty  inscription  wherewith  the  Athenians 


«  Planudm,  in  viti. 

•  auintiu  Cuitiu9.  ri.  9. 
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iumoared  the  entry  of  Pompey  into  their  city  is 

odDfonnable  to  my  notioQ : 

**  Tbe  mofe  tlwu  acknowtadg«flt  thyielf  man. 
Hie  moi*  Uhni  Memest  »  god.** 

*Ti8  an  abeoltttet  and,  as  it  were,  a  divine  per- 
fection, ibr  a  man  to  know  how  loyally  to  enjoy 
bis  being.  We  seek  other  conditions,  by  reason 
we  do  not  understand  the  use  of  our  own ;  and 
go  oot  of  ourselves,  because  we  know  not  how 
to  reside  there.  *Ti8  to  much  purpose  to  go 
upon  stilts,  fiur  when  upon  stilts  we  must  yet 
walk  upon  our  legs;  snd,  when  seated  upon 
the  most  elevated  throne  in  the  world,  we  are 
still  but  seated  upon  our  breech.  The  &irest 
lives,  in  my  opinion,  are  those  which  regularly 


apiataieli.to«M 


accommodate  themselves  to  the  common  and 
human  model,  without  miracle,  without  extra- 
vagance. But  old  age  stands  a  little  in  need 
of  a  more  gentle  treatment  Let  us  recommend 
it  to  that  God,  the  protector  of  health  and  wis- 
dom, but,  withal,  a  wisdom  gay  and  sociable. 

Fhii  iMratiu  et  ralido  mihi, 
Latoe,  donefl,  et,  precor,  iategra 

Cum  mente;  nee  turpem  leneetam 
Degere,  nee  citliaim  carentem.* 


«Nor  aak  I 
BtiU  to  ei^oy  my  preeent  wealth. 
From  age  and  all  its  weakneee  five, 
O,  eon  of  Jo¥e,  preeerved  by  tbee. 
Give  me  to  etrike  the  tanetul  lyre. 
And  thoa  my  lateet  eong  inspire. 


<  Hoiaoo,  IML  i.  n.  17. 
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MoirrAJONE,  in  the  third  book  of  his  Es- 
says^ chap,  ix.,  speaks  of  his  travels,  and 
particularly  of  his  visit  to  Rome.  It  being 
known,  then,  that  our  author  had  mafle 
journeys  through  Switzerland,  through 
Germany,  and  through  Italy,  it  was  mat- 
ter of  natural  surprise  that  so  close  an 
observer,  a  writer  who  had  filled  his  Es- 
says with  such  continual  domestic  and 
personal  details,  should  have  drawn  up  no 
account  of  his  travels ;  but,  as  no  trace  of 
any  such  work  was  discovered  for  180 
years  after  his  death,  the  matter  was 
thought  no  more  o£ 

Towards  the  end  of  the  last  century,  M. 
Prunis,  a  Regular  Canon  of  Chancelade,  in 
Perigord,  was  making  researches  through 
that  province  relative  to  a  History  of  Peri- 
gord, which  he  had  undertaken.  Among 
other  places,  he  visited  the  old.  Chateau  de 
Montaigne,  at  this  time  the  property  of  M. 
le  Comte  de  Segur  de  la  Roquette,  a  de- 
scendant, in  the  sixth  generation,  from 
Eleanora  de  Montaigne,  only  daughter  of 
our  Essayist  Upon  making  an  application 
here  to  inspect  any  archives  that  the  family 
might  possess,  he  was  shown  an  old  coffer, 
containing  a  variety  of  papers,  long  since 
laid  by  and  forgotten,  which  he  was  in- 
formed he  might  make  what  use  of  he 
pleased.  Among  them  he  discovered  the 
original  manusciipt  of  the  Journey  of  Mon- 
taigne, in  a))  probability  the  only  copy  in 
existence.  He  obtained  permission  from 
M.  de  Segur  to  take  the  manuscript  away 
with  him,  that  he  might  have  an  opportu- 
nity of  giving  it  a  mature  examination. 
After  having  thoroughly  convinced  himself 
of  its  genuineness,  ne  made  a  Journey  to 
Paris,  for  the  purpose  of  corroborating  his 
own  conviction  bv  the  opinion  of  the  men 
of  letters  there.  The  manuscript  was  care- 
fully examined  bv  several  literary  gentle- 
men of  note,  and  more  especially  by  M. 
Capperonnier,  Librarian  to  the  King's  Li- 


brary ;  and  it  was  unanimously  recognised 
as  the  genuine  manuscript  of  Montaigne's 
Journey. 

This  manuscript  forms  a  small  folio  vo- 
lume, of  278  pages.  The  hand- writing  and 
the  paper  incontestably  belong  to  the  latter 
end  of  the  sixteenth  century.  As  to  the 
style,  there  can  be  no  mistake  about  it ;  in 
every  page  you  recognise  the  naivete,  the 
frankness,  and  the  force  of  expression, 
which  stamp  all  Montaigne's  writings  as 
with  a  signet,  marking  thorn  for  his  own. 
One  part  of  the  manuscript,  rather  more 
than  a  third,  is  in  the  hand- writing  of  a  do- 
mestic, who  acted  as  secretajry  to -Mon- 
taigne, and  who  always  speaks  of  his  mas- 
ter in  the  third  person :  but  it  is  obvious 
that  he  wrote  to  Montaigne's  dictation,  for 
each  page  teems  with  our  Essayist's  pecu- 
liar manner  and  expressions ;  and  here  and 
there  we  come  upon  a  touch  of  that  delight- 
ful egotism  which  Montaigne  so  often  dis- 
plays, and  which  never  sat  so  amiably  and 
so  well  on  any  writer  before  or  since.  The 
rest  of  the  manuscript,  where  Montaigne  , 
speaks  in  the  first  person,  is  in  his  own 
hand- writing,  which  the  greatest  pains  were 
taken,  and  successfully,  to  veri^ ;  and  of 
this  portion  more  than  one-half  is  in  Italian. 
At  the  beginning  of  the  manuscript  one  or 
two  pages  are  wanting,  and  appedr  to  have 
been  torn  off.  The  manuscript  thus  hap- 
pily discovered  had  evidently  not  received 
any  sort  of  correction  on  the  part  of  Mon- 
taigne after  it  was  once  written;  and  it 
required  much  time  and  Infinite  pains  to 
decipher  it,  so  miserable  was  the  hand- 
writing of  the  Secretary,  and  so  ludicrously 
inaccurate,  irregular,  and  various,  the  or- 
thography of  the  master.  A  correct  copy, 
however,  having  at  length  been  realized, 
by  the  joint  efforts  of  M.  Capperonnier  and 
several  other  zealous  and  competent  per- 
sons, this  copy  was  placed  in  the  hands  of 
M.  de  duerlon,  who,  assisted  by  M.  Jamet 
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the  younger,  added  a  variety  of  notes,  ex- 
plaining the  obsolete  words  and  expres- 
sions, and  giving  historical  notices  of  many 
of  the  persons  and  events  referred  to. 

The  object  which  induced  Montaigne 
thus,  at  the  age  of  forty-seven,  to  leave  his 
family  and  undertake  a  journey  of  seven- 
teen months'  duration,  seems  principally 
to  have  been  the  improvement  of  his  health ; 
a  desire  to  see  whether  the  mineral  waters 
of  Lorraine,  Switzerland,  and  Tuscany, 
would  be  more  successful  in  removing  his 
malady,  the  stone,  than  those  of  France 
had  proved.  The  details  which  he  is  con- 
stantly giving  of  the  nature  and  effects  of 
these  various  waters  are  sometimes  rather 
tiresome  and  distasteful;  and  had  Mon- 
taigne revised  the  manuscript,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  printing  it,  he  would,  no  doubt, 
have  materially  abridged  much  of  this  por- 
tion of  his  work.  After  all,  it  is  interesting, 
as  illustrative  of  the  man ;  and,  indeed,  the 
other  personal  details  which  abound  in  the 
Essays,  have  been  regarded  by  very  many 
readers  as  by  no  means  the  least  entertain- 
ing portion  of  that  work. 

The  following  extracts  from  M.  de  Quer- 
lon's  Di»cours  PreUmirunre  are  added,  for 
the  purpose  of  making  this  portion  of  the 
present  edition  equally  complete  with  the 
rest,  and  as  an  agreeaible  commentary  not 
only  upon  the  Journey,  but  upon  our  tra- 
veller:— 

*'  A  r  epoque  du  voyage  de  Montaigne  en 
Italie,  1580,  cette  belle  contree,  couverte 
des  ruines  et  des  debris  de  l^antiquite,  etoit 
encore  depuis  deux  siecles  devenue  la  patrie 
des  arts.  Eile  etoit  enrichie  des  travaux  de 
Palladio,  de  Vignole,  de  Michel-Ange,  de 
Raphael,  de  Jules  Romain,  du  Correge,  du 
Titien,  de  Paul  Veronese,  du  Tintoret,  &c. 
11  est  vrai  que  PAlgarde,  le  Guide,  TAIbane, 
le  Dominiquin,  Lafranc,  Pietre  de  Cortone, 
Annibal  Carrache,  et  une  foule  d*autres 
grands  maitres,  qui  suivlrent  de  pres  les 
premiers,  n'avoient  point  encore  produit 
ce  nombre  infini  d'ouvrages  en  tous  genres 
qui  decorent  les  eglises  et  les  palais  d'ltalie. 
Le  Pape  qui  regnoit  alors,  Gregoire  XIII., 
8'etoit  beaucoup  moins  occupe  des  arts  de 
decoration  et  d'agrement,  que  d'etablisse- 
mens  utiles  let  de  quelques  ouvrages  publics. 
Sixte-Ctuint,  son  successeur,  elu  quatre  ans 
apres  ce  voyage,  embellit  beaucoup  plus 
Rome,  en  moins  de  six*  ans  que  dura  son 
regne,  que  n'avoit  fait  Gregoire  XIII.  pen- 
dant plus  de  douze  de  pontificat  Cepen- 
dant  cette  capitale,  ainsi  que  Florence  et 
Venise,  ainsi  que  plusieurs  autres  villes 
visitees  par  Montaigne,  avoient  des-lors  de 
quoi  remplir  toute  Tattention  des  voyageurs, 
par  les  richesses  et  les  monumens  de  toute 
espece  que  les  arts  y  avoient  deja  repandus. 
Montaigne  y  trouva  done  de  quoi  s'occuper. 
Avec  une  imagination  aussi  vive  que  celle 


qui  perce  dans  ses  Essais,  et  d*une  tournure 
pittoresque,  pouvoit-il  voilr  frofdement  les 
arts  de  la  Grece  dont  il  etoit  entoure  ?  Si 
le  journal  de  son  voyage  contient  peu  de 
ces  descriptions  de  statues,^  de  tableaux, 
d'autres  monumens  dont  tous  les  voya- 
geurs modernes  chargent  successivemeut 
leurs  relations,  (la  plupart  en  se  repetant 
ou  se  copiant  les  uns  les  autres):  c*est, 
comme  il  le  dit,  qu'il  y  avoit  des  ce  tems-Ia 
des  livres  ou  tout  cela  se  trouvoit ;  c'est 
encore  qu'il  ne  voyoit  que  pour  soi,  ou  qu^fl 
n'entroit  point  dans  son  plan  d'observation 
de  &ire  montre  des  impressions  que  les 
objets  feisoient  sur  lui,  ni  de  se  parer  de 
connoissances  dont  11  laissoit  la  possession 
aux  artistes.  Mais  il  paroit  que  tous  les 
anclens  monumens,  que  tous  les  restes  des 
Romains  Tavoient  singulierement  frappe. 
C'estrla  qu'il  cherchoit  la  genie  de  Rome 
qui  lui  etoit  si  present,  qu'il  avoit  mieux 
senti,  mieux  apper9U  que  personne  dans 
les  ecrits  des  Romains  qui  lui  etoient  fa- 
miliers,  et  particulierement  dans  ceux  de 
Plutarque.  II  le  voyoit  ce  genie  respirer 
encore  sous  les  vastes  ruines  de  la  capi- 
tale du  monde.  Jamais  peut-etre  on  ne 
I'a  con^u  ni  represente,  d*aucune  maniere, 
aussi  fortement,  qu*il  Test  dans  ses  beDes 
reflexions  sur  Timmense  tombeau  de  Rome. 
II  est  sur  au  moins  que  dans  le  grand  nom- 
bre de  relations,  de  descriptions  en  toutes 
langues,  qu*on  a  des  anciens  restes  ou  des 
ruines  de  cette  vilie,  rien  n'approche  de 
cet  eloquent  morceau,  rien  ne  donne  une 
aussi  grande  idee  du  siege  de  Pempire 
Romain. 

**  Avant  de  lire  ces  reflexions,  on  verra 
comment  Montaigne,  avec  des  cartes  et 
des  livres,  avoit  etudie  cette  ville,  et  Voa 
concevra  que  peu  de  voyageurs  I'ont  mieux 
pu  voir,  avant  ou  meme  apres  lui.  On  ne 
pent  douter  encore  quMl  n'eut  partage  son 
attention  entre  Pancienne  Rome  et  la  nou- 
velle ;  qu*il  n'eut  egalement  bien  examine 
les  restes  de  la  grandeur  Romalne,  et  les 
eglises,  les  palais,  les  jardins  modernes, 
avec  tous  les  em  belli  ssemens  dont  ils  etoi- 
ent deja  decores.  Siu  du  peu  de  descrip- 
tions de  Rome  et  de  ses  environs  qu'il  a 
mises  dans  son  journal,  on  inferoit  que  le 
gout  des  arts  lui  manquoit,  on  se  trorope- 
roit  evideniment,  pisque,  pour  ne  point  s'en 
faire  une  tsLche,  il  renvoye  aux  livres,  ainsi 
qu*on  Pa  deja  dit.  Les  statues  antiques  de 
Florence  (la  ville  qu*il  vit  le  mieux,  apres 
Rome),  et  les  chefs-d'oeuvres  de  son  ecole, 
ne  lui  etoint  point  echappes.  II  ne  marque 
point  une  admiration  outree  pour  Venise, 
ou  il  ne  resta  que  sept  jours,  parce  qu*il 
8*etoit  propose  de  revoir  cette  belle  vilie  k 


>  II  dit  que  ee  tant  la  SUUmu  qvi  hU  ont  U  phu  agrits  i 
Rome.  11  eomparoit  done  notn  philoiDpte  l  il  avoat  dcae 
le  BenUment  dei  artftitized  by  VjVJOV  vl 
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son  aise;  mais  on  remarquera  que  Mon- 
taigne, sans  Hre  insensible  aux  beiles  cho- 
ses,  etoit  assez  sombre  admiratear.'  Ce 
qui  paroit  le  toucher  le  plus,  ce  sont  les 
beautes,  les  varietes  locales,  un  site  a^re- 
able  ou  singulier,  quelquefois  la  vue  d'un 
ieu  desert  et  sauvage,  ou  des  terreins  bien 
Qiltives,  Taspect  imposant  des  montagnes, 
Sc.  &.C.  Cependant  Thistoire  naturelle 
nSntre  pour  rien  dans  ses  observations, 
s'L  n*est  question  d'eaux  minerales;  les 
arlres,  les  plantes,  les  animaux  Toccupent 
fortpeu.  U  se  repentit  k  la  verite  de  n'avoir 
pas  7u  sur  la  route  de  Florence  le  Volcan 
de  Pietra  mala^  qu'il  laissa  par  pur  oubli, 
sans  ie  detourner.  On  le  voit  assez  curieux 
des  nmchines  hydrauliques  et  autres,  et  de 
toutes  les  inventions  utiles.  II  en  decrit 
meme  quelques-unes,  et  ses  descriptions, 
pour  n^tre  pas  fort  claires,  pour  manquer 
souventde  precision,  parce  que  les  termes 
apparenjment  lui  manquoient,  n*en  prou- 
vent  pas  moins  son  attrait,  son  goi^lt  pour 
ce  genre  de  curiosites.  Un  autre  objet 
d*observation  plus  conforme  a  sa  philoso- 
phic, c'etofent  les  moeurs  et  les  usages  des 
peuples,  dei  contrees,  des  conditions  diffe- 
rentes,  qu'ilconsideroit  avec  un  soin  par- 
ticulier.  D  voulut  voir  et  entretenir  quelques 
courtisanes  i  Rome,  a  Florence,  k  Venise, 
et  ne  crut  point  cet  ordre  indigne  de  son 
attention.  II  aimoit  naturellement  le  com- 
merce des  femmes ;  mais  comme  11  fut  tou- 
joars  bien  plus  regie  dans  ses  moeurs,  ou 
plus  chaste  dans  sa  personne  que  dans  ses 
ecrits,  qu'il  etoit  assez  maitre  de  ses  sens, 
et  qu'il  etoit  fort  attentif  sur  sa  sante,  la 
continence,  a  pres  de  cinquante  ans,  ne 
dut  pas  lui  couter  beaucoup.  A  regard  de 
la  galanterie  k  laquelle  sa  philosophie  ne 
Tavoit  pas  fait  renoncer,  comme  on  le  verra 
dans  son  sejour  aux  bains  de  Lucques,  il 
s'en  permettoit  un  peu  selon  Toccasion  et 
les  circonstances. 

"Montaigne  au  reste  avoit  toutes  les 
qualites  necessaires  a  un  voya^eur.  Natu- 
rellement sobre  et  peu  sensible  au  plaisir 
de  la  table,  peu  difficile  sur  le  choix  ou  sur 
Tapprgt  des  alimens,  quoiqu'assez  friand  de 
poisson,  il  s'accommodoit  partout  de  ce  qu'il 
trouvoit;  il  se  conformoit  sans  peine  au 
gout,  aux  usages  difierens  de  tous  les  lieux 
qu'il  rencontroit :  cette  variete  meme  etoit 
un  plaisir  de  plus  pour  lui.  Veritable  cos- 
mopolite, qui  re^ardoit  tous  les  hommes 
comme  ses  concitoyens  naturels,  il  n*etoit 
pas  moins  accommodant,  moins  aise  dans 
le  commerce  de  la  vie.  H  aimoit  beaucoup 
la  conversation,  et  il  trouvoit  bien  a  se  sa- 
tlsfaire  chez  une  nation  spirituelle  ou  sa 


1  Anjourd'hui  Ton  admire  trap,  et  la  pldpart  de  noa  phi- 
loaophea,  ou  d«  ceux  qui,  parmi  nous,  en  prennent  le  nom, 
ne  ae  d^fendent  pas  plus  que  lea  auires  d'un  sentiment  qui 
ne  prouve  point  toule  I'^teudue  d*eaprit  que  Ton  youdroit 
Uen  montrer. 
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reputation  Tavoit  devance,  et  lui  avoit  fait 
des  amis.  Loin  d'y  porter  cette  prevention 
que  Ton  reproche  aux  Francois  de  trop 
laisser  voir  aui;  etrangers,  il  comparoit 
leurs  usages  aux  n6tres,  et  quand  les  pre- 
miers lui  paroissoient  prevaloir,  il  en  con- 
venoit  sans  h6siter.  Ainsi  sa  franchise  ne 
pouvoit  manquer  de  le  rendre  tres-agreable 
a  ceux  memes  qui  ne  s*en  piquoient  pas 
autaht  que  luL  Ajoutons  a  tous  ces  avan- 
tages  Thdbitude  du  cheval,  si  commode 
pour  lui  qui  soufifroit  difficilement  les  voi- 
tures,  et  par  cette  heureuse  habitude,  tm 
corps  capable  de  fati^es  qui  lui  faisoit  sup- 
porter et  les  mauvais  gites,  et  le  change- 
ment  d*air  presque  continuel,  et  toutes  Tea 
autres  incommodites  des  voyages. 

*'  Montaigne  voy  ageoit  comme  11  ecrivoit : 
ce  n'etoit  ordinairement  ni  la  reputation 
des  lieux,  ni  moins  encore  un  plan  form§ 
de^suivre  telle  ou  telle  partie  pour  la  con- 
noitre  exactement,  ni  la  marche  des  autres 
voyageurs,  qui  regloient  la  sienne ;  il  sui- 
voit  peu  les  routes  ordinaires,  et  Ton  ne 
voit  pas  que  dans  ses  voyages  (excepte 
toujours  son  attrait  pour  les  eaux  mine- 
rales),  il  edt  un  objet  plus  determine  qu'il 
n'en  avoit  en  composant  ses  EsAais.  A 
peine  a-t-il  le  pied  en  Italie  qu'il  paroit 
regretter  TAllemagne." 

. . . «« Les  deux  premiers  livres  des  Essais 
furent  im primes  pour  la  premiere  fois  a  Bor- 
deaux en  1580;  ils  parurent  par  consequent 
au  moins  quelques  mois  avant  le  voyage 
de  Montaigne  en  Italic.  Or,  dans  cette  edi- 
tion de  Bordeaux,  il  n'est  fait  aucune  men- 
tion de  ce  Voyage  d'ltalie.  Mais,  comme 
toutes  les  editions  posterieures,  depuis  et 
compris  la  cinquieme,  sont  augmentees 
d'un  troisieme  livre,  et  dVnviron  600  addi- 
tions faites  aux  deux  premiers,  on  trouve 
parmi  ces  additions  plusieurs  faits  relatifs 
a  ce  meme  Voyage.  lis  pourroient  done 
embarrasser  ceux  qui,  ne  pouvant  les  faire 
cadrer  avec  la  date  des  editions  anterieures 
aux  additions  de  Montaigne,  ne  sauroient 
pas  que  ces  faits  en  font  partie,  et  qu'il  les 
a  lui-mSme  inseres  apres  coup  dans  les 
deux  premiers  livres  des  Essais. 

-  -  -  **  Mais  ce  qui  rendra  ce  Journal  in- 
teressant  pour  les  lecteurs  qui  cherchent 
rhomme  dans  ses  ecrits,  c'est  qu'il  leur 
ferra  beaucoup  mieux  connoitre  Tauteur 
des  Essais,  que  les  Essais  m^me.  Ceci 
doit  paroitre  un  peu  paradoxe ;  allons  a  la 
preuve.  Dans  ces  Essais,  ou  pourtant  Mon- 
taigne parle  tant  et  si  souvent  de  lui-meme, 
son  veritable  caractere  est  noye  sous  la 
multitude  des  traits  que  peuvent  en  former 
I'ensemble,  et  qu'il  n'est  pas  toujours  aise 
de  rapprocher  exactement,  ou  de  bien  faire 
cadrer,  comme  par  le  moyen  d'un  venre 
optique  on  reunit  les  traits  disperses  dans 
toutes  les  parties  de  certains  tableaux,  pour 
qu'il  en  resulte  une  figure^  reguliere.    Ce 
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qui  preuve  que  les  Essais  de  Montaigne  ne 
ront  pas  suffisamment  fait  connoitre,  c'est 
la  diverstte  des  jugemens  qu*on  a  portes 
de  lui.    Ici  Ton  ne  voit  plus  I'ecrivain,  non 

Eas  meme  dans  le  moment  le  plus  froid  de 
L  composition  la  moins  meditee:  c*est 
]*homme,  c*est  Montaigne  lui-meme,  sans 
dessein,  sans  aucun  appret,  Hvre  a  son  im- 
pulsion naturelle,  k  sa  maniere  de  penser 
spontanee,  naive,  aux  mouvemens  les  plus 
soudains,  les  plus  libres  de  son  esprit,  de  sa 
volonte,  &c.  On  le  voit  mieux  que  dans 
ses  Essais,  parce  que  c'est  bien  moins  lui 
qui  parle,  qui  rend  temoinage  de  lui-meme, 
que  les  faits  ecrits  de  sa  main  pour  la  d^- 
charge  de  sa  memoire,  sans  autre  vue, 
sans  la  moindre  idee  d'ostentation  pro- 
chaine,  eloignee,  presente  ou  future.  Par- 
mi  les  faits  de  ce  Journal  qui  donneront 
de  Tauteur  (et  sur-tout  de  sa  philosophie) 
une  idee  plus  vraie  que  tous  les  jugemens 
qu'on  en  a  portes,*  nous  nous  bornons  a 
celui-ci : 

**  De  tous  les  lieux  d^Italie  dignes  de  at- 
tirer  I'attention  de  Montaigne,  celui  qu'on 
pourroit  le  moins  soupQonner  qu'il  eut  ete 
curieux  de  voir,  c'est  Lorette :  cependant 


1  Mallebninche,  entre  autre«.  est  un  des  plua  mftovmia 
jagea  de  Montaigne.  Un  m^thoditte,  an  homme  A  ayst^mea, 
ne  devoit  pas  le  trouver  supportable.  Ce  philoeophe  Cart6- 
aien,  par  une  incons^quenee  A  la  fbis  formelle  et  r^elle, 
a*6tant  toi^ouraddclar^  contre  PimagiiuUion^  aa  faculty  do- 
minaiite  (quoiqu*il  en  eut  bien  6prouv6  lea  aurpriaea),  ne 


lui  qui  n'etoit  reste  qu'un  jour  et  demi  tout 
au  plus  a  Tivoli,  passa  pres  de  trois  jours 
a  Lorette.  II  est  vrai  qu'une  partie  de  ce 
terns  fiit  employe  tant  a  faire  constniire  on 
riche  Ex  voto  compose  de  quatre  figures 
d'argent,  Tune  de  la  Vierge  (devant  laquelle 
etoient  a  genoux  les  trois  autres,  la  aienne, 
celle  de  sa  femme,  et  celle  de  sa  fiUe),  qu*4 
solliciter  pour  son  tableau  une  place  qi/il 
n'obtint  qu'  avec  beaucoup  de  faveur.  I!  y 
fit  de  plus  ses  devotions ;  ce  qui  surprendra 
peutetre  encore  plus  que  le  Voyage  et  VEx 
voto  meme.  Si  I'auteur  de  la  *  Dissert^on 
sur  la  Religion  de  Montaigne,'  qui  vient  de 
paroitre,  avoit  lu  le  Journal  que  nous  pub- 
lions,  il  en  auroit  tire  les  plus  fortes  pieuves 
eh  faveur  de  son  Christianisme,  contve  ceux 
qui  croyent  bien  I'honorer  en  lui  i^sant 
toute  religion :  comme  si,  malgre  son  scep- 
ticisme,  on  n'appercevoit  pas  la  siecne  dans 
vingt  endroits  de  ses  Essais,  et  s!  sa  con- 
stant aversion  pour  les  sectes  nouvelles 
n'en  etoit  point  une  preuve  ec^atante  et 
nullement  equivoque,  ainsi  que  Favoit  bien 
remarque  sa  fille  d'alliance,  Mademoiselle 
de  Gournay,  la  meilleure  apologiste  de 
Montaigne." 


pouToit  guerea  gofiter  un  homme  qui  en  avoit  antant  que 
lui,  mais  qui  en  avoit  (hit  un  tout  Autre  naage.  On  ne  con- 
noit  done  point  asaez  Montaijrne.  parce  qu'on  ne  Pa  gneres 
Jug6  que  sur  ce  qn'il  dit  de  lui-m^me  aur  ses  personoalites 
continuelles,  et  but  lea  traita  vaguea,  fndteis,  Ibnn^  de  sa 
main.  Son  caracterepbiioaoptaiquen'a  point  ^16  diveloppe. 
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rnie  lint  two  or  three  pagee  of  the  mahnacript  ue 
miaBing,  having  apparently  been  torn  off  a  long  time  be- 
fore the  work  was  diKovered  ;  but  after  all  the  loss  is  not 
▼ery  considerable,  aa  regarda  the  Journey  itself.  Montaigne 
left  hie  chateau,  SSnd  July,  1580,  aa  he  tells  us  at  the  end 
of  hia  Journal,  and  stopped  for  some  time  at  the  camp  of 
the  Marshal  Matignon,  who  was  besiei^ing  the  town  of 
La  Pere,  on  the  part  of  the  League ;  a  siege  which  lasted 
for  alx  weeks,  commencing  at  the  end  of  July  1580,  and 
the  place  surrendering  litth  September.  The  Count  do 
GrammoDt  being  killed  at  this  siege,  Montaigne,  with 
other  fHenda  of  that  nobleman,  conducted  hia  body  to 
Soisaona  (see  Eesaya,  book  iii.  c.  4,) ;  and  on  the  5th  Sep- 
tember be  had  only  got  to  Beaumont-aur-Oise,  whence  he 
proceeded  on  hia  route  for  Lorraine.  The  Aurtiw,  however, 
certainly  leavea  ua  in  ignorance  of  the  circumstances  of 
his  departure,  of  the  adventure,  and  the  name  of  the 
woanded  count  (perhaps  wounded  at  the  siege)  whom 
Montaigne  sent  one  of  hia  brotliers  to  visit ;  and  more> 
over,  of  the  number  and  quality  of  his  travelling  compa- 
nions. Thoae  whom  the  course  of  the  Journal  introduces 
ua  to  are :  lat,  the  Bieur  de  Mattacoulon,i  who,  during  hia 
residence  at  Rome,  waa  engaged  in  a  duel  (as  relateid  in 
the  Easaya,  book  ii.  c  37) ;  but  of  whom  no  mention  ia 
made  in  the  Journal ;  8.  M.  d'Estiaaac,  the  aon.  In  all  pro- 
bability, of  the  Madame  d'Estiasac,  to  whom  Montaigne 
addressed  the  eighth  chapter  of  his  second  book ;  3.  M.  de 
Caselts,  whom  Uie  party  left  at  Padua  ;  4.  M.  de  Hautoy, 
a  gentleman  of  Lorraine,  who  seems  to  have  made  the 
entire  Journey  with  Montaigne.] 

-  -  -  Monsieur  dbMontaions  dispatched  Mon- 
sieur de  Mattecoulon*  post  with  the  esouire  to  visit 
the  count,  and  found  that  his  wounds  were  not 
mortal.  At  Beaumont,'  M.  d'Estissac  joined  our 
party  for  the  purpose  of  making  the  journey  with 
us,  accompanied  by  a  ffentleman,  a  valet-de- 
chambre,  a  sumpter-mule,  and,  on  foot,  a  mule- 
teer and  two  lacqueys,  amounting  to  the  same 
number  in  all  as  our  party,  and  who  were  to  pay 
their  half  of  the  ezpensea  Monday,  5th  of  Sep- 
tember, 1580,  we  set  out  from  Beaumont,  after 
dinner,  and  went  on,  without  stopping,  to  sup  at 
Meaux,  a  small  and  pretty  town,  situated  on 
the  river  Marne.  It  consists  of  three  sections ; 
the  town  and  the  fiiuxbourg  being  on  this 
side  the  river,  nearest  Paris,  and  the  third 
lying  over  the  bridges.  This  latter,  which  is  a 
very  considerable  place,  and  which  they  call 
the  marchi  (market),  is  surrounded  on  all  sidea 


1  Montaigne's  brother. 

3  Beaumont'Sur-Oise. 

>  A  doubtful  tradition.  It  does  not  seem  very  probable 
thatUgier  the  Dane,  who  died  at  Boncenvalles,  in  800, 
should  have  been  brought  all  the  way  to  St.  Faron,  to  be 
boried.   There  was  an  Ogtar  de  CharmonU6,  or  Channon- 


by  the  river  and  a  well-constructed  fosse,  and 
is  thickly  populated.  This  place  was  formerly 
well  fortified  with  thick  high  walls  and 
towers;  but  in  our  second  Huguenot  troubles, 
on  account  of  the  majoritv  of  the  inhabitants 
belonging  to  that  party,  all  these  fortifications 
were  demolished.  This  district  of  the  town 
once  sustained  the  attack  of  the  English,  afler 
the  other  parts  had  surrendered ;  in  recompense 
of  which  service,  the  Marchi  has  ever  since 
been  exempt  from  taxes  and  other  imposts. 
They  show  upon  the  river  Marne  an  inlet  of  two 
or  three  hundred  paces  long,  which,  they  say, 
was  in  the  first  instance  merely  a  hillock  thrown 
up  by  the  English,  from  which  to  batter  the 
Marchi  with  their  engines,  but  which  has 
since,  with  the  progress  of  time,  become  thus 
consolidated.  In  the  fauxbourg  we  saw  the 
abbey  of  Saint  Faron,  a  very  old  building, 
where  they  show  the  apartments  of  Og[ier  the 
Dane.  There  is  an  ancient  refectory,  with  lonff 
wide  tables  of  stone,  of  an  unusual  size,  extend 
ing  along  each  side  and  end,  in  the  centre  of 
which,  tefbre  our  civil  wars,  rose  a  fountain  of 
water,  which  served  for  their  repasts.  The 
majority  of  the  monks  are  men  of  some  birth. 
Among  other  things  there  is  an  antique  and 
once  magnificent  tomb,  exhibiting  the  statues 
of  two  knights,  in  stone,  of  extraordinary  size. 
They  believe  these  to  be  the  effigies  of  Ogier 
the  Dane  and  some  other  Paladin.*  There  is 
neither  inscription  nor  coat-of-arms,  but  merely 
a  Latin  sentence,  one  of  the  abbots  placed  on  it 
about  a  hundred  years  ago,  purporting  that 
"Here  two  unknown  heroes  were  buried." 
Among  their  reliques  they  show  the  bones  of , 
these  knights.  The  arm-bone,  from  the  shoulder 
to  the  elbow,  is  about  the  entire  len^h  of  the 
arm  of  a  man  of  the  present  time,  ordinary  mea- 
sure, or  somewhat  longer  than  M.  de  Mon- 
taigne's arm.    They  ako  show  two  of  their 


tray,  who  gave  all  his  possessions  to  the  monastery  of  St. 
Faron.  in  1065,  and  he  is  probably  the  Ogier  in  question,  if 
indeed  there  be  any  Ogicrin  the  case.  There  is,  however, 
in  an  old  necrology  ofthe  monastery,  this  notice :  *«  Gibe- 
lina,  soror  Ogerii  le  Danois,  converse,''  which  would  seem 
as  though  this  Paladin  had  some  connexion  with  the  plaoOb 
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swords,  which  &re  about  the  length  of  our  two- 
handed  swords ;  and  are  very  much  hacked  all 
along  the  edge. 

At  Meauz,  M.  de  Montaigne  went  to  visit 
thie  treasurer  of  the  church  of  St  Stephen,'  by 
name'JustusTerreille,  well  known  among  the 
savant  of  France;  a  little  man,  sixty  years  old, 
who  has  travelled  in  Egypt,  been  to  Jerusalem, 
and  resided  seven  years  at  Constantinople.  He 
showed  M.  de  Montaigne  his  library,  and  the 
rarities  in  his  garden,  amongst  which  we  most 
particularly  remarked  a  box-tree,  spreading  its 
branches  in  a  circular  form,  and  oecome,  by 
training  and  cropping,  so  thick  and  round,  that 
it  appears  like  a  massive  polished  ball,  of  the 
height  of  a  man. 

From  Meauz,  where  we  dined  in  the  morning, 
we  went  to  sleep  at 

Charly,  seven  leagues.  Next  day,  Thursday 
morning,  we  went  on  to  dine  at 

Dormans,  seven  leagues.  Next  day,  we  went 
on  to  dine  at 

Esprenei,'  five  leagues;  where  being  arrived, 
Messieurs  d'Estissac  and  de  Montaigne  went  to 
mass,  as  is  their  custom,  in  the  church  of  Notre 
Da  me ;  and  M.  de  Montaigne  having  t)bserved 
on  a  former  occasion,  when  M.  the  Marshal 
Strozzi  was  killed  at  the  siege  of  Teonville,* 
that  his  body  was  brought  to  this  church,  he 
inquired  where  he  bad  been  deposited,  and 
found  he  had  been  buried  there  without  any 
memorial,  stone,  arms,  or  epitaph,  right  against 
the  high  altar;  and  we  were  told  that  the 
queen  had  caused  him  to  be  buried  thus  without 

Smp  and  ceremony,  at  the  express  wish  of  the 
arshal  himself.  The  Bishop  of  Renee,^a  mem- 
ber of  the  fkmWyr  of  Hanequins^  of  Paris,  was 
at  that  time  officiating  in  this  church,  of  which 
he  is  abbot :  for  it  was  the  day  of  the  Festival 
of  our  Lady  in  September.  M.  de  Montaigne, 
^fler  mass,  accosted  M  Maldonat,*  Jesuit, 
whose  name  is  very  famous  for  erudition  in 
theology  and  philosophy.  They  had  a  long 
talk  upon  learned  subjects,  both  then  and  after 
dinner  at  our  lodging,  where  M.  Maldonat 
came  to  visit  u&  And,  among  other  things, 
M.  Maldonat,  who  had  just  returned  from  Sxe 
baths  of  Aspa,^  at  Liege,  where  he  had  been 
with  M.  de  Nevers,  told  M.  de  Montaigne 
that  the  waters  there  are  very  cold,  and  that 
it  was  considered  the  colder  you  could  take 
them  the  better.  Indeed,  they  are  so  cold  that 
they  make  some  of  those  who  use  them  shiver 
and  tremble ;  and  soon  afler,  you  feel  a  terrible 
pain  in  the  stomach.  He  said  that,  fixr  his 
portion,  he  had  taken  a  hundred  ounces ;  for 
there  are  persons  in  attendance  who  furnish 


1  The  tnclent  catbadral,  tliice  placed  under  tbe  patron- 
age of  the  Virgin. 

*  Epernay,  in  Champagne. 

*  TheonviUe. 
«  Kennes. 

*  Henneqain. 

*  Juan  Maldonado,  the  learned  Spanish  Jeniit,  author 
of  Borne  excellent  conunentariee  on  the  Gospels;  died  at 
"■  -  ,1583. 


you  with  glasses  which  hold  the  exact  quantity 
you  wish  to  have.  They  are  not  only  taken 
fasting,  but  also  after  eating.  Their  operatioD, 
as  he  described  it,  is  like  that  of  the  waters  of 
Guascogne.^  As  to  himself,  heitaiid  that  be 
was  struck  with  its  efiects,  from  noticin£r  the 
hurt  which  it  did  not  do  him,  though  he  drank 
it  several  times  while  in  a  state  of  extreme  per* 
spiration  and  commotion  of  body.  He  had  seen 
frogs  and  other  little  beasts  which  were  thrown 
into  it,  die  immediately  from  its  eflfects ;  and  he 
said  that  a  handkerchief^  if  stretched  over  a 
glass  full  of  the  water,  will  forthwith  torn 
yellow.  People  take  the  waters  for  at  least  a 
fortnight  or  three  weeks.  The  place  has  very 
excellent  accommodations.  The  water  is  good 
against  all  sorts  of  obstruction  and  gravel :  jret 
neither  M.  de  Nevers  nor  he  got  much  the 
better  for  it  He  had  with  him  a  steward  of 
M.  de  Nevers,  and  they  gave  M.  de  Montaigne 
a  printed  paper  upon  the  subject  of  the  dispate 
between  Messieurs  de  Montpensier  and  de 
Nevers,*  so  that  he  might  learn  the  fiLCts  of  the 
matter,  and  be  able  to  inform  such  gentlemen 
as  might  ask  him  about  it 

We  set  out  hence,  Friday  maming,  and 
came  to 

Chaalons,*  seven  leaguea  We  pot  up  at 
the  Crown,  an  excellent  hostelry,  where  you 
are  served  on  plate,  and  most  of  the  bed  and 
other  furniture  is  of  silk.  The  common  houses 
in  all  this  part  of  the  country  are  built  of  chalk, 
cut  into  square  pieces  of  half  a  foot  each,  or 
thereabouts ;  others  are  built  of  turf,  of  the 
same  form.  Next  day,  after  dinner,  we  set  o^ 
and  went  to  sleep  at 

Vitry  le  FranQois,  seven  leagues.  This  is  a 
small  town  on  the  river  Mame,  built  about 
thirty-five  or  for^  years  back,  in  place  of  the 
former  Vitiy,  which  was  burnt.  It  retains  its 
original  well-proportioned  and  agreeable  form, 
and  its  centre  consists  of  one  of  the  finest  squares 
in  France.  We  here  learned  three  memorable 
things.  The  first,  that  Madame  the  duchess- 
dowager  de  Guise  de  Bourbon,"  eighty-seven 
years  old,  was  still  alive,  and  could  still  walk  a 
quarter  of  a  league.  The  next,  that  an  execu- 
tion had  taken  place  a  few  days  before,  at  a 
place  called  Montirandet,**  in  that  neighbour^ 
hood,  upon  this  occasion : — Seven  or  eight  girls 
round  Ghaumont  en  Bassigni  agreed,  some  years 
before,  to  dress  themselves  up  as  men,  and  so  to 
continue  for  the  rest  ef  their  lives.  One  of 
these  came  to  Vitry,  under  the  name  of  Mary, 
and  gained  her  livelihood  by  weaving:  she 
apneared  a  well-behaved  young  man,  and  every 
boay  liked  her  as  such.    She  became  betrothed 


TSpa. 

•Gaseony. 

*  It  was  about  some  point  of  parliamentary  preeetence, 
and  was  ultimately  determined  in  fkvour  or  the  Duke 
de  Montpensier. 

1*  Chalons  sur  Mame. 

"Antoinette  de  Bourbon,  widow  of  Claude  de  Lnnaine, 
fint  Duke  of  Guise,  who  died  in  15501  Tlw  Jaoofain  Dun 
speaks  of  her  as  a  saint. 
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at  Vitry  to  a  girl  who  is  still  alive,  but,  in  con- 
sequence of  some  differences  that  arose  between 
them,  the  match  was  bfoken  off  Afterwards 
she  went  to  Montirandet,  still  gaining  her  live- 
lihood at  the  same  employment,  and  there  she 
fell  in  love  with,  and  married,  a  woman,  with 
whom  she  liveil  four  or  five  months,  and  gave 
her  eveij  satislactbn,  'tis  said ;  but  at  the  end 
of  that  time,  having  been  recognised  by  a  person 
fiom  Chaumont,  and  the  thing  being  brought 
under  the  cogniasance  of  justice,  the  husband 
was  condenmed  to  be  hanged;  which  she  said 
she  would  rather  endure  than  re-assume  her 
female  attire  and  habit&  And  she  was  accord- 
ingly hanged,  on  the  charge  of  having,  bv  un- 
lawful practices  and  inventions,  supplied  the 
defects  of  her  sex.  The  third  anecdote  is  of 
a  man  still  living,  named  Germain,  of  humble 
condition,  without  trade  or  occupation,  who 
was  a  woman  up  to  the  nge  of  twenty-two,  and 
ODly  noticeable  as  such  nom  having  more  htur 
about  her  chin  than  other  girls^  whence  she  was 
called  Bearded  Mary.  One  day,  making  an 
tmusnal  effixrt  in  a  leap,  her  virile  utensils  came 
out,  and  the  Cardinal  de  Lenonoourt,  at  that 
time  bishop  of  Chalons,  gave  her  the  name  of 
Germain.  He  is  not  married.  He  has  a  larm 
thick  beard ;  but  we  could  not  see  him,  fyr  he 
-was  at  some  neighbouring  village.  They  have 
still  in  the  place  a  song,  common  in  the  mouths 
of  the  girls,  in  which  they  advise  one  another 
not  to  stretch  their  legs  too  wide,  lest  thev 
should  become  men,  as  Maiy  Germain  did. 
They  say  that  Ambrose  Pare  has  inserted  this 
story  in  bis  book  on  surgery.  It  was  declared 
to  M.  de  Montaigne  to  be  absolutely  true,  by 
the  chief  officers  of  the  town.  Thence  we  set 
out,  Sunday  morning  after  breakfast,  and  went 
without  stq>ping  to 

Bar,  nine  leagues,  where  M.  de  Montaigne, 
who  bad  been  there  before,  fbund  nothing  new 
to  remark,  but  the  lavish  expenditure  that  a  pri- 
vate priest  and  dean  of  those  parts,  had  gone  to» 
and  was  still  continuing  dailv,  in  the  construc- 
tion of  public  works.  He  is  called  Gilles  de 
Treves;  he  has  built  the  most  sumptuous  mar- 
ble chapel,  full  of  pictures  and  decorations,  that 
is  to  be  seen  in  France;  and  has  built,  and  just 
finished  fumishing[,  the  finest  private  house  also 
that  is  to  be  seen  m  France;  the  completest  in 
stroctore,  the  most  elaborately  decorated  and 
enriched,  and  the  most  commodious:  this  he 
intends  fbr  a  college.  He  is  now  gilding  and 
completing  it  at  his  own  expense.  From  Bar, 
where  we  dined  on  Monday,  we  went  to  sleep  at 

Mannese,  four  leagues,  a  little  village  where 
M.  de  Montaigne  was  obliged  to  stop^  on  ac- 
eoont  of  his  cholic,  which  also  occasioned  him 
to  abandon  the  desire  he  had  formed  of  seeing 
Tool,  Metz,  Nancy,  Jouinville,  and  St  Disier, 
towns  scattered  along  this  route,  in  order  to  get 
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as  soon  as  possible  to  Plommieres.'  We  left 
Mannese  Tuesday  morning,  and  went  to  dine  at 

Vaucouleur,  one  league ;  and  then  went  along 
the  river  Mouse  to  a  village  named 

Donreroy,'  on  the  Meuse,  three  leagues  from 
Vaucouleur,  where  was  born  the  fiimous  Maid 
of  Orleans,  whose  name  was  Joan  d*Acq,*  or 
d'Arcis.  Her  descendants  were  ennobl^  by 
the  royal  &vour;  and  we  were  shown  the  arms 
which  the  king  gave  them,  azure,  a  straight 
sword  with  a  crown  and  handle  of  gold,  and 
two  fleurs-de-lis  at  the  side  of  the  sword ;  of 
which  a  receiver  of  Vaucouleur  gave  M.  de 
Caselis  a  painted  copy.  The  front  of  the  small 
house  in  which  she  was  bom  is  covered  with 
representations  of  her  difibrent  exploits;  but 
time  has  greatly  defaced  the  painting.  There 
is  also  a  tree  with  a  vine  up  it,  which  is  called 
*the  Maid*s  tree,'  but  there  is  nothing  else 
remarkable  about  it  We  proceeded  m  the 
evening  to  sleep  at 

Neufchasteau,  five  leagues,  where  in  the 
church  of  the  Cordeliers,  there  are  a  great 
many  tombs,  four  or  five  hundred  yeara  old,  of 
the  nobility  of  the  country,^  all  of  the  inscrip- 
tions on  which  begin  in  this  way :  *■  Cy  git  tel, 
qui  fut  mors  lora  que  li  milliaires  courroit,  per 
mil  deux  cens,  &c."  We  saw  their  library, 
in  which  there  are  a  great  many  books,  but 
none  of  them  rare;  and  a  well,  with  very  large 
buckets,  which  are  worked  up  and  down  by  the 
feet  treading  on  a  plank  of  wood,  placed  on  a 
pivot,  with  which  is  connected  a  piece  <^  round 
wood,  to  which  the  cord  of  the  well  is  attached. 
M.  de  Montaigne  had  seen  some  d  the  same 
sort  elsewhere.  Close  to  the  well  is  a  large 
stone  vessel,  raised  above  the  top  of  the  well 
about  five  or  six  fee^  which  the  bucket  mounts 
up  to,  and  by  the  same  machinery  empties 
itself  into  it,  thus  keeping  it  alwajrs  fulL 
This  vessel  is  of  such  a  height  that  from  it,  l^ 
means  of  leaden  pipes,  the  water  is  conveyed 
to  the  refectory,  kitchen,  and  bakehouse,  where 
it  rises  in  stone  receptacles  in  the  form  of 
natural  fountains. 

From  Neufchasteau,  where  we  breakfiisted, 
we  went  on  to  sup  at 

Mirecourt,  six  leagues,  a  pretty  little  town, 
where  M.  de  Montaigne  heaid  news  of  M.  and 
Madame  de  Bourbon,  who  are  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood. Next  morning,  after  breakfitst,  he 
went  to  see,  at  a  quarter  of  a  league  thence, 
out  of  the  road,  the  nuns  of  Poussay.  This  is 
one  of  several  religious  houses,  which  have 
been  established  in  this  district,  fbr  the  educa- 
tion of  girls  of  good  family.*  Each  has  oae 
hundred,  two  hundred,  three  hundred  crowns 
a-year,  some  more,  some  less,  for  her  mainte- 
nance, and  separate  apartroenta  Children  at 
nurse  are  received.  They  are  not  vowed  to 
virginity,  except  the  officials,  such  as  the  abbess^ 


Chatelet.    One  of  Uiew  nobiM  infisted  apon  beiofr  intemd 

•tandliiff  upright  in  tbe  hollow  of  a  pillar,  MyiBg  that  **  no 

churl  ihoafcl  ever  walk  over  hie  belly." 

•  The  othen  were  at  Bembenoat,  Hoal,  i 
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prioreas,  and  othera  They  dreas  as  they  please, 
like  other  young  ladies,  except  that  they  all 
wear  a  white  veil  on  the  head;  and  in  church, 
during  service,  a  large  mantle,  which  they 
leave  in  their  places  in  the  choir.  All  the 
nuns  are  at  liberty  to  receive  company,  without 
any  restraint,  whether  it  be  persons  coming  to 
solicit  them  in  marriage,  or  ordinary  visitors. 
Those  who  are  inmates  may  give  away  or  sell 
their  benefice  to  whomsoever  they  will,  pro- 
vided the  new  comer  be  of  the  requisite  con- 
dition ;  and  there  are  certain  noblemen  of  the 
province  who  have  it  in  charge,  and  are  bound 
by  oath  to  ascertain  clearly  the  ^rnily  of  the 
G;irls  who  are  presented.  There  is  nothing  to 
hinder  one  person  from  having  three  or  four 
benefices.  The  inmates  perform  the  same  re- 
ligious ceremonies  as  in  other  convents;  and 
the  greater  part  of  them  are  found  to  finish 
their  days  there,  and  to  decline  changing  their 
condition.    Thence  we  went  on  to  sup  at 

Espine,*  five  leagues.  This  is  a  pretty  little 
town,  on  the  river  Moselle,  into  which  we 
were  refused  admission,  on  account  of  having 
been  at  Neufchasteau,  where  the  plague  was 
not  long  since.  Next  morning  we  went  on 
to  dine  at 

Plommieres,  four  leagues.  From  Bar-Ie- 
Duc  the  leagues  resume  the  measure  of  Gas- 
cony,  and  become  longer  and  longer  as  they 
approach  Germany,  until  they  are  double  and 
treble  what  they  are  here.  We  arrived  Friday, 
16th  Sept.  1580,  at  two  o'clock  in  the  morning. 
This  place  is  situated  on  the  confines  of  Lor- 
raine and  Germany,  in  a  valley,  between  a 
number  of  high  and  precipitous  hills,  which 
closely  environ  it  on  all  sides.  At  the  bottom 
of  this  valley  sprin?  several  fountains,  hot  and 
cold.  The  water  of  the  former  has  neither  smell 
nor  taste,  and  is  as  hot  as  one  can  possibly  drink 
it,  so  that  M.  de  Montaigne  was  obliged  to  pour 
it  backwards  and  forwards,  from  one  glass  to 
another.  There  are  only  two  springs  the  water 
of  which  is  used.  That  which  turns  to  the 
west,  and  produces  the  bath  called  the  Queen's 
Bath,  leaves  in  the  mouth  a  sweet  flavour,  like 
liquorice ;  without  any  after-taste,  except  that, 
as  it  seemed  to  M.  de  Montaigne,  if  you  atten- 
tively notice,  it  smacks  somewhat  of  iron.  The 
other,  which  rises  from  the  foot  of  the  opposite 
mountain,  of  which  M.  de  Montaigne  only 
drank  one  day,  is  of  a  roughish  taste,  savouring 
of  alum.  The  custom  of  the  place  is  to  use  the 
baths  only  two  or  three  times  a  day.  Some 
take  their  meals  in  the  bath,  where  also  tliey 
have  themselves  cupped  and  scarified;  they 
never  take  the  bath  till  they  have  purged 
themselves.  If  they  drink  the  water,  'tis  a 
glass  or  two,  while  they  are  in  the  bath.  They 
were  much  surprised  at  M.  de  Montaigne  s 
method  of  taking  it,  who,  without  any  pre- 
vious physicking,  would  drink  nine  glasses  of  it, 
making  about  a  quart,  every  morning  at  seven 
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o'clock,  and  dined  at  twelve ;  and  the  days  that 
he  bathed,  which  was  every  other  day,  it  was 
at  four  o'clock,  remaining  in  the  bath  only 
one  hour.  On  these  days  he  generally  went 
without  supper.  We  saw  many  men  there  who 
had  been  cured  of  ulcers  and  various  eruptions. 
The  custom  is  to  be  there  at  least  a  month. 
The  fiivourite  season  is  the  spring,  in  May. 
They  seldom  take  the  waters  after  August,  on 
account  of  the  coldness  of  the  climate;  but 
we  still  found  company  there,  the  dry,  warm 
weather  having  lasted  longer  than  usual. 
Among  others,  M.  de  Montaigne  contracted  an 
intimate  friendship  with  the  Seigneur  d*An- 
delot,  of  Franche-Compte,  whose  father  was 
grand  equerry  to  the  Emperor  Charles  V.,  and 
who  himself  had  been  first  field-marshal  in  the 
army  of  Don  John  of  Austria,  and  was  made  go- 
vernor of  Saint  Quentin,  when  we  lost  it  (hie 
part  of  his  beard  was  white,  and  one  of  his  eye- 
brows; and  he  told  M.  de  Montai^e  that  this 
change  had  come  upon  him  all  m  an  instant, 
one  day  that  he  was  sitting  at  home  full  of 
grief  at  the  death  of  a  brother  of  his,  whom  the 
L>uke  of  Alva  had  put  to  death  as  an  accom- 
plice of  the  Counts  Eguemont  and  Homes;* 
that  he  had  been  leaning  his  head  on  his  band, 
at  the  place  where  the  hair  was  now  white, 
and  that  when  he  rose,  those  who  were  with 
him  thought  the  changed  colour  was  flour, 
which  by  some  chance  had  fallen  on  those 
parts.  It  had  remained  so  ever  sinca  These 
baths  were  formerly  frequented  by  the  Grermana 
only ;  but,  for  several  years  past,  people  from 
Franche-Compte  and  France  have  come  here 
in  crowda  There  are  several  bath-rooms; 
with  ^  principal  one,  a  large  building,  con- 
structed in  an  oval  form,  after  the  antique. 
It  is  thirty-five  paces  long,  and  fifteen  wkie. 
The  hot  water  rises  fipom  underneath  by  several 
springs,  and  cold  water  flows  in  from  above,  to 
moderate  the  heat,  according  to  the  wish  of  those 
who  are  taking  it  The  seats  or  boxes  are 
divided  off  along  the  sides  by  poles,  saq)ended 
in  the  manner  of  those  by  which  horses  are 
kept  apart  in  our  stables:  the  place  is  boarded 
over,  to  ward  off  the  sun  and  the  rain.  All  rouDd 
tlie  inside  of  the  bath  there  are  four  degrees  of 
stone  steps,  rising  the  same  way  as  in  a  theatre, 
whereon  the  bathers  can  sit  or  lean.  The 
greatest  decorum  is  observed:  the  men,  how- 
ever, bathe  quite  naked,  with  the  exception  of 
a  slight  pair  of  drawers,  and  the  women  with 
the  exception  of  a  shift  We  lodged  at  the 
Angel,  which  is  the  best  inn,  inasmach  as  it  is 
equally  near  both  hatha  Our  whole  suite  of 
apartments,  though  we  had  several  rooms, 
cost  only  fifteen-pence  a-day.  The  landkxds 
at  all  the  places  supply  wood  into  the  bargain; 
but  the  country  about  is  so  full  of  it  that  it  only 
costs  the  cutting.  The  landladies  are  excellent 
cooka  In  the  full  season  this  lodging  would 
have  cost  a  crown  a  day,  and  cheap  too:  the 
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feed  of  the  bones  is  three-pence  a  dav,  and  all 
other  charges  are  equally  reasonable.  The 
rooms  are  not  ver^  handsome,  but  they  are 
exceedingly  convenient ;  for,  by  means  of  a 
great  number  of  passages,  each  chamber  is 
mdependent  of  the  others.  The  wine  and  bread 
are  bold.  The  people  here  are  a  worthy  set : 
frank,  sensible,  and  attentive.  All  the  laws  of 
the  country  are  religiously  observed.  Every 
year  they  renew  on  a  tablet,  before  the  great 
bath,  in  the  German  and  French  languages, 
the  following  rules  and  regulations : — 

^  Claude  de  Rynach,  Knight,  Seigneur  of 
St.  Balesmont,  Montureulz  en  Ferrette,  Lenda- 
court,  &c..  Counsellor  and  Chamberlain  of  our 
sovereifirn  Lord,  Monseigneur  the  Duke,  and 
his  BaiJli  for  the  Vosges  : 

*<  Be  it  known,  that  for  the  peace'  and  quiet  of 
sundry  ladies  and  other  notable  personages, 
assembling  from  various  regions  and  countries 
to  these  baths  of  Plommieres,  we  have,  pur- 
suant to  the  command  of  his  Highness,  insti- 
tuted and  ordained,  and  do  institute  and  ordain, 
as  follows ; 

**  Be  it  known  that  the  correction  of  minor 
offences  will  remain  in  the  hands  of  the  Ger- 
mans, as  of  old ;  to  whom  is  enjoined  the  caus- 
ing to  be  observed  the  ceremonies,  statutes,  and 
roles  in  use  for  the  maintenance  of  the  said 
baths,  and  the  punishment  of  the  offences  com- 
mitted by  people  of  their  nation,  without  excep- 
tion of  persons,  and  without  making  use  of  any 
blasphemous  or  irreverent  language  against 
the  Catholic  Church  and  belief. 

**A11  persons,  of  whatever  quality,  condi- 
tion, district,  province,  or  country  they  may  be, 
are  forbidden  to  make  use  of  injurious  language, 
tending  to  excite  quarrelling ;  or  to  bear  arms 
at  the  said  baths ;  or  to  give  the  lie,  or  to  have 
recourse  to  arms,  under  penalty  of  heins  se- 
verely punished,  as  infringers  of  the  ducal 
guarantee,  and  as  rebels  to  his  Highness. 

**  All  prostitutes  and  immodest  girls  are  for- 
bidden to  enter  the  said  batbs,  or  to  approach 
the  same  within  five  hundred  paces,  under 
penalty  of  being  whipped  at  the  four  comers  of 
the  said  baths;  and  of  imprisonment  and  arbi- 
trary fine,  for  the  persons  who  shall  have 
received  or  harboured  them. 

**  Under  the  same  penalty,  all  persons  are 
forbidden  to  use  towards  the  ladies  and  all  fe- 
males generally,  frequenting  the  said  baths, 
any  lascivious  or  immodest  language ;  to  touch 
their  persons  indecorously ;  or  to  enter  or  quit 
the  said  baths  in  any  manner  offensive  to  public 
propriety. 

^And  becaoae,  by  the  virtue  of  the  said 
baths,  Qod  and  nature  operate  various  cures 
and  remedies,  and  that  it  is  essential  to  main- 
tain purity  and  cleanliness,  in  order  to  prevent 
various  conta^kms  and  infections  that  might 
there  arise,  it  is  expressly  ordered  that  the  mas- 
ter of  the  said  baths  shall  take  mat  care  and 
examine  all  those  who  eater  the  Daths  night  or 


day,  and  shall  preserve  modesty  and  silence 
there  during  the  niffht,  without  noise,  scandal, 
or  derision.  And  if  any  person  ^all  disobey 
this  regulation,  the  master  of  the  said  baths  is 
commanded  to  convey  such  person  immediately 
before  the  magistrate,  and  have  exemplary 
punishment  inflicted  upon  him. 

**  Finally,  it  is  forbidden,  to  all  persons  com- 
ing from  mfected  places,  to  enter  or  approach 
Plommieres  on  pain  of  death ;  and  all  mayors 
and  officers  are  enjoined  to  take  strict  heed  to 
this;  and  all  inhabitants  of  the  said  place  are 
ordered  to  send  into  us  certificates  stating  the 
names  and  surnames,  and  ordinary  residence  of 
the  persons  whom  they  have  received  into  their 
houses,  under  penalty  of  imprisonment 

**A11  which  ordinances  above  declared  have 
been  this  day  made  public  before  tlie  Grand 
Bath  of  the  said  Plommieres,  and  copies  of 
them  affixed  in  the  German  and  French  lan- 
guages, on  the  nearest  and  most  conspicuous 
place  to  the  Grand  Bath,  and  signed  by  us, 
Bailly  de  Vosges.  Given  at  the  said  Plom* 
mieres,  the  4th  day  of  May,  in  the  year  of 
Peace  and  our  Lord,  1580. 

**  Claude  db  Rtnaoh.^ 

We  stopped  at  this  place  from  the  18th  to 
the  27th  of  September.  M.  de  Montaigne 
drank  the  water  eleven  mornings;  on  eight 
of  these  mornings  he  drank  nine  glasses,  and 
on  three  mornings  seven  glasses;  he  bathed 
five  times.  He  K>und  the  water  easy  enough 
to  take,  and  always  passed  it  before  dinner. 
He  found  no  other  effect  in  it  than  in  causmg 
urine.  His  appetite  was  good :  and  his  sleep, 
digestion,  and  whole  ordinary  condition,  were 
in  no  way  impaired  by  it  On  the  sixth  day 
he  had  an  unusually  severe  attack  of  cholic, 
and  he  had  it  in  his  right  side,  where  he  had 
never  felt  the  pain  before,  except  once  at  Arsac, 
and  then  very  slight,  without  any  result  This 
attack  lasted  four  hours ;  and,  during  its  opera- 
tion, he  clearly  felt  the  straining  of  the  stone 
through  the  ureters.  The  two  first  days  he  was 
here,  he  passed  two  little  stones  that  were  in  the 
bladder,  and  afterwards,  at  intervals,  gravel. 
But  he  left  the  baths  in  the  opmion  that  be  still 
had  in  the  bladder  the  stone  which  occasioned 
the  above-mentioned  cholic,  and  some  other  litUe 
stones  of  which  he  had  felt  the  descent  He 
conceived  the  efiect  of  these  waters,  and  their 
quality,  as  regarded  himself,  to  be  very  like 
that  of  the  high  fi)uotain  at  tlie  Bath  of  Ba- 
niere&  As  to  the  water  here,  he  found  it  very 
mild ;  indeed,  childreq  of  a  year  or  six  months 
old  are  commonly  to  be  seen  paddling  about  in 
it  His  perspiration  was  ful(  but  gentle.  He 
commanded  me,  at  the  request  of  the  hostess, — 
it  is  a  custom  of  that  country, — ^to  present  her 
with  a  copy  of  his  arms  on  wood,  which  a 
painter  of  the  place  executed  for  a  crown ;  and 
the  hostess  had  it  carefiilly  fixed  on  the  wall  of 
her  house,  outside.  September  27th,  after  din- 
ner, we  left  Plommieres^  and  pusod  over  a 
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moQDtainous  country,  which  resounded  under 
our  horses*  feet  as  though  we  were  riding  over 
hollow  ground,  and  m^e  a  noise  like  drums 
beating.    We  got  to  supper  at 

Remiremont,  two  leagues,  a  pretty  little 
town,  where  we  found  excellent  lodging^  at  the 
Unicom ;  indeed,  all  the  towns  of  Lorraine  (of 
which  this  is  the  last)  have  better  lodging  and 
acoommodation  in  their  inns  than  is  to  be  found 
in  France.  Here  is  a  famous  convent,  of  the 
same  description  with  that  of  Poussai.  The 
nuns  claim,  a^inst  M.  de  Lorraine,  the  sove- 
reignty and  principalitv  of  this  town.  Messrs. 
D*£stiBsac  and  de  Montaigne  proceeded  to 
the  convent  immediately  an;er  their  arrival; 
and  went  over  several  of  the  private  suites  of 
apartments,  which  are  very  handsome  and  well 
ramished.  Their  abbess  was  lately  dead  (a  lady 
of  the  house  of  D*Inteville),  and  the]^  were 
ajbout  electing  another,  the  candidate  being  the 
sister  of  the  Count  de  Salmes.  They  went  to 
see  the  Doyenne,  a  lady  of  the  house  of  Lutre,' 
who  had  done  M.  de  Montaigne  the  honour  of 
sending  to  enquire  after  him  at  Plommieres,  and 
had  there  forwarded  him  a  present  of  arti- 
chokes and  partridges,  and  a  barrel  of  wine. 
They  learnt  here  that  several  neighbouring 
viUages  hold  of  the  convent  by  a  tenure  of  two 
basons  of  snow  every  Pentecostpday,  or,  in  de- 
&ult  of  that,  of  a  waggon  drawn  by  four  white 
oxen :  but  they  said  that  the  rent  of  snow  had 
never  feiled  to  be  paid,  though  at  the  time  we 
were  there,  the  heat  was  as  great  as  it  is  in 
Gascony  in  the  height  of  summer.  They 
wear  a  white  veil  on  the  head,  with  an  edging 
of  crape.  Their  robe  is  black  (of  whatever 
inaterial  and  fashion  they  please),  while  they 
are  in  the  convent ;  elsewhere  they  may  wear 
colours ;  for  petticoats,  what  they  please :  thin 
shoes  and  clogs:  under  their  veils  they  dress 
their  hair  in  tho  usual  manner.  To  bo  admitted 
Quns  here,  they  must  be  noble  by  four  descents, 
l^th  on  the  mther's  and  on  the  mother's  side. 
M.  de  Montaigne  took  leave  of  the  ladies  in 
ttie  evening.  Next  morning,  at  day-break,  we 
aet  out  Just  as  we  had  mounted  our  horses, 
ifyei  Doyenne  sent  a  {gentleman  to  M.  de  Mon- 
taigne, requesting  him  to  come  to  her,  which 
he  did,  ThiB  detained  us  an  hour.  The  object 
of  the  ladies  was  to  entrust  M.  de  Montaigne 
with  the  management  of  their  afiairs  at  Rome,  a 
commission  which  he  accepted.  On  leaving  this 
p|ace,  we  rode  for  some  time  through  a  beiuti- 
nil  and  pleasant  valley,  alon^  the  banks  of  the 
lioselle,  and  got  by  dmner-time  to 

Bossan,'  four  leag]ues,  a  dirty  little  village, 
t|^e  last  place  on  this  route,  where  the  French 


iLiidre. 

•  BaMang,  BuMsn. 

*  Tbano. 
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•  John  Carimir,  loii  of  Louii,  Ele^or  and  Count  Pala- 
tine,  who  led  the  German  troopa  into  FYauce  to  the  sasist- 
anee  of  the  Hufuenots,  in  1567,  in  the  time  of  Chariea  IX. 
I  BMiat.  be  aome  error  io  the  tcu|t  ofib^  atie«^,.  for 


language  is  spoken.  Here  Messrs.  d'Estissac 
and  de  Montaigne,  putting  on  linen  smock- 
frocks,  which  were  lent  them  for  the  purpose, 
went  to  see  the  silver-mines  that  M.  de  Lorraine 
has  here,  two  thousand  paces  under  the  earth. 
After  dinner  we  proceeded  along  the  mountains, 
where  we  were  shown,  among  other  things, 
upon  inaccessible  rocks,  the  nests  where  they 
take  goss-hawks  (which  cost  here  only  three 
nobles  of  the  country  money),  and  the  source 
of  the  Moselle.    We  got  to  supper  at 

Tane,'  four  leagues,  the  first  town  of  Ger- 
many, subject  to  the  emperor,  and  a  very  pretty 
place.  Next  morning,  we  proceeded  along  a 
wkie  and  beautiful  plain,  bordered  on  the  left 
by  gentle  undulations,  covered  with  vineyards 
of  the  finest  and  most  cultivated  descriptioo, 
and  of  such  extent  that  our  Gascons  said  they 
never  saw  anything  like  them.  The  vintage 
was  in  full  operation.  We  got  by  dinner- 
time to 

Melhouse,^  two  leagues,  a  pretty  little  Swiss 
town,  canton  of  Basle.  M.  de  Montaifime  went 
to  see  the  church,  for  they  are  not  Catholics 
here.  He  found  it,  as  well  as  the  other  churches 
throughout  the  country,  of  a  handsome  form. 
Inde^,  nothing  has  been  changed,  with  the 
exception  that  the  images  have  heen  removed, 
and  the  altars  changed.  He  had  infinite 
pleasure  in  observing  the  freedom  and  good 
government  of  this  nation ;  and  in  remarking 
that  his  host  of  the  Grapes,  on  his  return 
from  the  town-council,  held  in  a  magnificent, 
richly  gilded  palace,  where  he  had  acted  as 
president,  waited  upon  his  guests  in  person  at 
dinner;  there  was  another  man,  without  any 
•train  or  authority  in  the  place,  and  who  filled 
the  guests'  glasses  as  they  needed  it,  who  yet 
had  led  four  companies  of  foot  into  France, 
under  Casimir,*  against  the  king,  and  had  re- 
ceived a  pension  from  the  king  of  three  hundred 
crowns  a  year,  for  more  than  twenty  years. 

This  gentleman  gave  M  de  Montaigne,  as 
he  was  waiting  upon  him  at  table,  an  account  of 
his  life  and  condition,  without  any  setting  off 
or  affectation.  He  said,  amone  other  things, 
that  his  countrymen  have  no  hesitation,  not- 
withstanding their  religion,  in  serving  the  king 
against  the  Hu^enots  themselves ;  and  this 
several  others  said,  as  we  went  along;  and  we 
were  told  that  at  our  siege  of  La  fere,  there 
were  more  than  fifty  of  t£e  men  of  this  town 
in  the  service  of  the  Catholics.  They  mentioned 
that  they  marry  indifi^rently  women  of  our 
(tersuasion  and  of  their  own,  and  do  not  seek 
to  make  their  Catholic  wives  change  their 
religion.     From  this  place,  after  dinner,  we 

it  aeems  that  this  worthy  Bwiaa  bad  baan  a  panaioDar  of 
the  King  for  more  than  twenty  years ;  ao  that  it  doai  not 
appear  very  probaMe  he  would  hare  ao  littlo  refarded  his 


interests  as  to  have  led  troops  against  his  paymaster.  The 
paragraph  which  fbllowB,  makes  it  pKtty  clear  that  he  had 
led  troops  againat  Caaimir  and  toe  Hugaenota.  Hirw 
hundred  crowns  a  year,  too,  seems  a  large  jieBaiop  flbr  a»nf 
a  penon  in  thoae  days ;  but  thna  M.  da  MaaialfM.  or  hia 
a^crotary,  taUs  tl|B  tale. 
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proceeded  through  a  line,  open,  fertile  country* 
thickly  studded  with  pretty  villages  and  inns, 
and  came  to  sleep  at 

Basle,  three  leagues;  a  handsome  town, 
about  the  size  of  Blots,  divided  into  two  parts 
by  the  Rein,*  which  is  here  crossed  by  a  wide 
wooden  bridge.  The  municipaiity  did  Messrs. 
d^Estiasac  and  de  Montaigne  the  honour  of 
sending  them  some  wine  by  one  of  their  officers, 
who  made  them  a  long  harai^gue  while  they 
were  at  table,  to  which  M.  de  Montaigne  re- 
plied, also  at  considerable  length,  both  parties 
remaining  uncovered,  in  presence  of  several 
Germans  and  French,  who  were  staying  in 
the  inn.  The  host  served  as  interpreter.  The 
wines  of  this  district  are  very  good.  A  remark- 
able thing  we  noticed  here  was  the  house  of 
a  physician,  named  Felix  Platerus,  the  most 
elaborately  decorated  in  the  French  fashion 
that  was  ever  seen;  it  is,  besides,  lofty  and 
large,  and  sumptuously  fitted  up.  Amonff  other 
thinfirg  he  has  a  book  of  simples,  which  he  has 
neany  completed ;  and  whereas  others  merelj 
paint  the  different  herbs  according  to  their 
colours,  he  has  found  out  a  way  of  pasting  the 
plants  themselves  on  the  paper,  so  naturally  and 
completely  that  the  smallest  leaves  and  fibres 
are  clearly  to  be  seen,  and  he  fixes  them  so 
closely  that  no  part  of  them  ever  escapes;  he 
showed  us  some  simples  which  had  been  fixed 
there  more  than  twenty  years  ago.  We  also 
saw,  both  at  his  house  and  in  the  public  school, 
some  entire  skeletons  of  men,  standing  upright 
There  is  this  peculiarity  about  their  clock,  the 
town  clock,  not  the  one  in  the  fauxbourg,  that 
it  always  strikes  the  hours  an  hour  before  the 
real  time ;  that  is  to  say,  when  it  strikes  ten, 
the  real  time  is  only  nine ;  and  they  told  us  that 
the  reason  why  they  keep  up  this  custom  is, 
that  once  upon  a  time  the  clock^s  accidentally 
striking  an  hour  wrong  in  this  way,  saved  their 
town  m>m  an  assault  which  had  been  planned 
8|fainst  it  Basilee  is  so  called,  not  firom  the 
Greek  word,  but  because  bate  signifies  passage 
in  German.  We  here  saw  a  great  many  literati, 
such  as  Grineus,'  and  the  author  of  the  The- 
alrumf  and  the  above  named  physician  (Pla- 
terus), and  Francis  Hottoman.^  These  two  last 
came  to  sop  with  Messieurs  the  day  after  their 
arrival.  M.  de  Montaigne  fancied  that  they 
were  not  very  well  agreed  amongst  themselves 
as  to  their  religion,  from  the  answers  he  re- 
ceived: some  callinff  themselves  Zuinglians, 
others  Calvinists,  and  others  Martinists;^  and 
he  was  informed  that  many  persons  among 
them  are  still  Roman  Catliolics  at  heart  The 
form  of  administering  the  sacrament  is  a  com- 
mon matter  of  conversation;  every  one  sets  his 
hand  to  it  that  will,  and  the  ministers  do  not 


1  Rhine. 

SBimon  Grioeui,  author  of  an  BnemKiom  MtiteifM. 
^^inted  at  Bade  in  1503;  and  of  an  edition  of  thaTreatiaea 
of  Aphrodineua  and  Damaacenus  on  Fevera. 

'  There  are  several  works  under  this  title,  so  that  we  do 
not  know  to  whoin  reference  if  here  made. 


venture  to  remove  this  chord  of  the  difierences 
among  the  religions.  The  church -yard  is 
full  of  images  and  old  tombs,  quite  perfect, 
on  which  prayers  are  carved  fi>r  the  souls  of 
the  dead ;  the  organs,  the  bells,  the  crosses  at 
the  top  of  the  belfries,  and  all  the  paintings 
on  the  windows,  remain  entire,  as  well  as 
the  benches  and  seats  in  the  choir.  They 
have  placed  the  baptismal  fonts  in  the  place 
where  the  high  altar  used  to  stand,  and  have 
raised  another  altar  at  the  head  of  the  nave. 
The  church  of  the  Chartreux,  which  is  a  very 
handsome  edifice,  is  carefiilly  preserved  and  kept 
up.  Even  the  ornaments  and  furniture  remain  as 
before,  which  the  people  of  the  new  fiiith  men- 
tion in  proof  of  their  good  fiiith,  they  having 
obliged  themselves  thereto  by  the  promise  they 

gave  when  they  came  to  an  agreement  The 
ishop  of  the  place,  who  is  very  hostile  to  the 
new  faith,  resiaes  outside  the  town,  within  his 
diocese,  where  he  still  keep«  up  the  old  forms, 
for  persons  of  our  communion.  The  members 
of  the  ancient  religion  possess  about  50,000 
livres  a  year  in  the  town,  and  continue  to  elect 
the  bishop.  Several  of  the  inhabitants  com- 
plained to  M.  de  Montaigne  of  the  dissolute 
habits  of  the  women,  and  the  drunkenness  of 
the  men.  We  saw  a  poor  man's  child  cut  for 
umbilical  hernia,  and  it  appeared  to  us  that  he 
was  very  roughly  treated  by  the  surgeon.  We 
visited  a  very  fine  public  librarjr  they  have  on 
the  banks  of  the  river,  charmingly  situated. 
We  stayed  here  a  whole  day ;  and  next  day, 
after  dinner,  resumed  our  ioumev,  proceeding 
along  the  banks  of  the  Rnine  for  about  two 
leagues,  and  then  turning  off  to  the  left, 
through  a  rich  and  fertile  country.  They  have 
an  inSnite  abundance  of  fountains  throughout 
the  country;  there  is  no  village  or  cross-road 
where  you  do  not  find  one,  generally  large  and 
handsome;  and  at  Basle,  &ey  say,  there  are 
more  than  three  hundred.  They  are  so  fond 
of  balconies,  even  towards  Lorraine,  that  in 
every  house,  where  these  are  not  already  con- 
structed, they  have  between  all  the  windows  of 
the  upper  rooms,  doors  opening  upon  the  street, 
so  that  at  some  future  day  they  may  make  bal- 
conies for  these  to  lead  ta  In  all  this  part  of 
the  country,  from  Espinal,  even  the  smallest 
cottages  have  glass  windows,  and  the  larcrer 
houses  derive,  both  externally  and  internally, 
a  great  accession  of  ornament  and  agreeable- 
ness,  from  being  amply  provided  with  these 
glass  windows,  the  frames  of  which  are  cu- 
riously elaborated.  They  have  plenty  of  mate- 
rials, and  good  workmen,  to  enable  them  to  do 
this ;  and  herein  they  have  greatly  the  advan- 
tage over  u&  Moreover,  m  every  church, 
however  small,  they  have  a  handsome  clock 


«  Francis  Hotnan,  the  celebrated  jurisconsult,  whom  bis 
pupils  saved  flrom  the  massacre  of  Baint  Bartholomew,  and 
who  then  retired  to  Geneva,  and  afterwanls  to  B&]e,wliere 
he  died  in  1500.  He  is  considered  to  bo  the  author  of  the 
celebrated  brochure  affainst  the  houae  of  Lorraine,  entitled 
JlM  Tig  r9.— See  the  Memoirs  of  Regnier  de  la  Planche. 

«  Tluit  is  to  say,  Lutherans,  nrnm  Martin  lMtM$r,  j  I  p. 
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and  sun-dial.  They  are  also  skilled  in  the 
manufacture  of  tiles ;  their  houses  are  covered 
with  these,  soldered  with  lead,  in  a  variety 
of  forms;  and  their  rooms  are  floored  with 
the  same  material.  Nothing  can  be  more 
cleanly  than  their  stoves,  which  are  of  earthen- 
ware. The  wood  which  they  principally  use 
is  deal,  and  their  carpenters  are  exceeding 
good  workmen.  Even  their  casks  are  all 
more  or  less  carved,  and  are  mostly  painted 
and  varnished.  Their  common  dinmg-rooms 
are  generally  large  and  well-furnished;  you 
often  meet  with  five  or  six  tables  in  a  room, 
each  provided  with  benches,  at  which  all  the 
inmates  and  quests  dine  toother,  so  many  at 
each  table.  The  smallest  mns  have  two  or 
three  such  rooms,  well  fitted  up,  and  lighted 
by  windows.  It  would  seem,  however,  that 
they  pay  more  attention  to  their  eating-rooms 
than  to  anything  else,  fyr  the  bed-chambers  are 
very  indifterent.  There  are  curtains  to  the 
beds,  and  you  have  always  three  or  four  beds 
in  a  room,  standing  side  by  side ;  there  are  no 
chimneys,  and  you  can  find  no  place  to  warm 
yourself  at  but  the  common  stove:  you  hear 
no  news  of  fire  anywhere  else ;  and  'tis  a  great 
oflence  tor  you  to  go  into  the  kitchen.  They 
are  very  ill-provided  everywhere  with  what  we 
consider  bed-camber  necessaries :  he  is  a  lucky 
man  who  can  get  hold  of  a  white  sheet;  and 
what  sheets  there  are  never  cover  the  bolster ; 
indeed,  the  most  ordinary  covering  is  a  sort  of 
thin  feather-bed,  and  that  very  dirty.  How- 
ever, they  are  very  excellent  cooks,  especially 
in  the  article  of  fish.  Their  rooms  have  no 
defence  against  the  damp  or  wind  but  the  glass 
windows,  which  are  quite  unprovided  with 
shutters :  there  are  air-holes  in  every  comer  of 
every  room ;  and  as  to  the  windows,  thev  are 
seldom  closed,  even  at  night  Tlieir  fiishions 
at  table  are  quite  different  from  ours;  they 
never  mix  water  with  their  wine,  wherein  they 
are  very  much  in  the  right;  for  their  wines 
are  so  thin  that  our  gentlemen  thought  them 
even  weaker  than  those  of  Gascony  when 
watered,  and  ,yet  they  have  an  agreeable 
flavour,  The  servants  dine  at  the  same  table 
with  the  masters,  oi*  at  an  adjoining  table,  at 
the  same  time  with  them;  for  one  servant  is 
sufiicient  to  attend  to  a  large  table,  seeing  that 
every  person,  having  his  goblet  or  cup  of  silver 
placed  at  his  right  hand,  the  attendant  has 
only  to  fill  it  as  soon  as  it  is  empty,  without 
moving  it,  the  wine  being  kept  in  a  pewter 
or  wooden  vessel,  with  a  long  beak ;  and  as  to 
the  eatables,  they  only  serve  up  two  or  three 
dishes  on  a  great  tray.  They  mix  several  sorts 
of  meats  together  exceedingly  well,  but  in  a 
manner  very^diflbrent  from  ours;  sometimes  they 
put  the  different  dishes  on  the  table  one  above 
the  other,  on  iron  stands  with  long  legs,  one 
sort  of  meat  being  put  on  one  branch  of  the 
stand,  and  another  under  it.  Their  tables,  of 
which  some  are  round,  and  some  square,  are 
very  large,  so   that  the  servant  would  have 


some  difficulty  in  placing  the  dishes  separately ; 
but  he  can  easily  remove  the  stand  at  once, 
and  bring  another;  and  this  is  done  six  or 
seven  times,  for  one  course  is  never  introduced 
till  that  before  it  is  removed.  As  to  the  plat^ 
before  they  bring  in  the  dessert,  they  place  in 
the  middle  of  the  room,  as  soon  as  the  last  dish 
is  taken  away,  a  large  basket  of  wicker-work, 
or  painted  wood,  into  which  the  guests  throw 
theur  plates,  the  principal  person  present  throw- 
ing his  plate  first,  and  the  others  succeeding 
him  in  due  order,  for  in  this  particular  they 
are  very  tenacious  of  the  observance  of  rank. 
This  basket  being  removed,  the  servant  places 
the  dessert  on  taUe,  all  together  in  two  dishes; 
they  introduce  radishes  here,  as  they  do  baked 
pears,  with  the  meat  Amon|[  other  things, 
they  hold  the  crawfish  in  especial  esteem,  aod 
always  have  a  dish  of  them  at  table,  which 
dish  has  a  cover  over  it  as  a  mark  of  parti- 
cular honour ;  and  as  a  further  distinction,  the 
guests  hand  it  to  one  another,  a  thing  that  they 
hardly  ever  do  with  any  other  article.  There 
is  plenty  of  this  fish  to  be  had,  and  it  is  eaten 
every  day,  yet  it  is  nevertheless  regarded  as 
a  luxury.  They  do  not  j^ive  you  water  to 
wash  your  hands  with,  be^re  or  afler  meals; 
but  every  one,  at  his  pleasure,  makes  use  of  a 
small  washing-stand,  that  is  always  to  be 
found  in  the  comer  of  the  room,  as  in  oar 
monasteries.  Most  of  the  utensils,  whether 
for  dining-room  or  bedchamber  use,  are  made 
of  wood,  polished  to  the  utmost  degree  of 
smoothness  and  clean! usess.  Some  place  pew- 
ter plates  upon  these  wooden  ones,  at  dinner, 
till  the  dessert  is  served ;  and  tlien  only  the 
wooden  plates  are  left  They  keep  the  ceilings 
and  floors  of  their  rooms,  and  all  their  furni- 
ture in  the  highest  order  and  polish.  Their 
beds  are  so  high  that  you  generally  have  to 
mount  up  to  them  by  steps ;  and  almost  every 
where  there  are  small  beds,  placed  at  the  side 
of  the  lar^  ones.  As  they  are  excellent  work- 
men in  iron,  most  of  their  spits  turn  upon 
springs,  or  by  means  of  weights,  as  in  clock- 
work; though  some  are  turned  by  a  sort  of 
wooden  sails,  larsfe  aod  light,  placed  in  the 
funnel  of  their  chimneys,  and  worked  by  the 
draught  and  smoke.  They  roost  their  meat 
gently  and  very  much,  and,  indeed,  dry  it  up 
somewhat  too  much.  These  windmills,  bow- 
ever,  are  only  met  with  in  the  large  inns, 
where  they  keep  op  a  great  fire,  as  at  Baden. 
Their  motion  is  uniform  and  continuous.  The 
generality  of  the  chimneys  from  Lorraine,  be- 
sides, are  different  from  oure:  they  rise  from 
the  hearth,  in  the  middle  or  corner  of  the 
kitchen,  and  occupy  almost  the  entire  breadth 
of  the  kitchen,  at  the  bottom,  where  there  is 
a  great  opening  of  five  or  six  square  feet  wide, 
which  goes  narrowing  itself  up  to  the  lap  of 
the  house :  this  gives  sufficient  room  for  them 
to  fix  their  large  sail,  which  witli  us  would 
occupy  so  much  of  the  funnel  as  to  block  up 
the  passage  of  the  smoke.    The  least  mealis 
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occapy  three  or  foar  hours;  for  they  eat  more 
glowly,  and  in  a  more  wholesome  manner,  than 
we  do.  They  have  an  abandance  of  all  sorts 
of  provisions,  and  cover  the  tables  in  the  most 
proSfuse  manner;  at  least,  we  found  it  so.  On 
Friday  they  do  not  help  you  to  meat;  and  they 
say  they  never  eat  it  on  that  day,  if  they  can 
help  it.  The  prices  are  about  tlie  same  as  in 
France,  round  Paria  The  horses  are  supplied 
with  more  oats  than  they  can  eat  We  went 
on  to  sleep  at 

Homes,  four  leagues ;  a  small  village  in  the 
duchy  of  Austria.  Next  day,  being  Sunday, 
we  beard  mass;  and  I  remarked  that  the  women 
keep  all  on  the  left  side  of  the  church,  and 
the  men  on  the  right,  without  intermingling. 
Thej  have  several  rows  of  cross-benches,  one 
above  another,  of  a  proper  height  for  sitting 
upon.  The  women  kneel  upon  these,  and  not 
on  the  ground,  so  they  look  as  though  they 
were  standing;  besides  these,  the  men  have 
wooden  rails  to  lean  against,  and  seats  like 
the  women's,  on  which  they  kneel.  Instead  of 
joining  hands  in  prayer  to  God,  as  we  do,  at 
the  elevation  of  the  Host,  they  stretch  them  out 
wide  apart,  and  keep  them  thus  extended  while 
the  priest  exhibits  the  pax.  They  placed 
Messrs.  d'EsUssac  and  de  Montaigne  on  the 
third  bench  among  the  men ;  and  those  above 
them  were  afterwards  occupied  by  men  of  infe- 
nor  appearance,  as  was  the  case  on  the  women's 
benches.  It  seemed  to  us  that  (he  first  rows 
were  not  esteemed  the  most  honourable.  The 
interpreter  and  guide  we  had  engaged  at  Basle, 
a  sworn  messeufi^er  of  the  town,  came  to  mass 
with  us,  and  in  his  way  exhibited  every  mani- 
festation of  devotion  and  zeal.  After  dinner, 
we  passed  the  river  Arat*  at  Broug,'  a  small 
town  belonging  to  Messieurs  of  Berne,  and 
thence  went  to  see  an  abbey,  that  Queen 
Catherine  of  Hungary  gave  to  the  sei^eury 
of  Berne  in  the  year  1524,  and  in  which  are 
buried  Leopold,  archduke  of  Austria,  and  a 
great  number  of  gentlemen  who  were  defeated 
with  him  by  the  Swiss  in  1386.  Their  arms 
and  names  are  still  legible  on  their  tombs,  and 
their  remains  are  carefully  preserved.  M.  de 
Montaigne  spoke  to  a  gentleman  of  Berne  who 
has  the  command  here,  and  who  showed  us 
every  thing  that  was  to  be  seen.  In  this  abbey' 
there  are  loaves  of  bread  and  basins  of  soup 
always  kept  ready  for  any  traveller  who  may 
am»ly  for  them,  and  never  has  any  person  been 
refused  this  aid,  which  is  a  part  of  the  institu- 
tion of  the  abbey  itself.  Thence  we  went  over 
in  the  ferry-boat,  which,  by  means  of  an  iron 
pulley  attached  to  a  high  cord,  crosses  the  river 
Reix^  (flowing  from  the  lake  of  Lucerne),  and 
came  to 

Baden,  four  leagues,  a  small  town,  with  a 


>Aar. 

■Brag. 
^>The  eelebrated  abbey  of  Moori.    flee  tbe  Life  of  Dom 
Cainet.  book  i.,  and  hie  Diarhm  SOvitumm, 


suburb,  in  the  latter  of  which  are  the  baths.  It 
is  a  Catholic  town,  under  the  protection  of  the 
eight  cantons  of  Switzerland.  Here  several 
important  royal  congresses  have  taken  place. 
We  did  not  lodge  in  the  town  itself,  but  at  the 
Bath,  which  is  situated  ^uite  at  the  bottom  of 
the  mountain,  alon^  a  river,  or  torrent  rather, 
called  Limacq,^  which  takes  its  course  from  the 
lake  of  Zurich.  There  are  two  or  three  public 
Baths,  open  at  the  top,  of  which  only  the  poor 
people  make  use.  The  others,  of  which  there 
are  a  great  number,  are  enclosed  in  houses, 
where  again  they  are  divided  off  into  small 
private  baths,  open  or  closed-in,  let  out  with 
the  apartments  which  each  respectively  adjoins. 
These  baths  are  most  comfortably  fitted  up,  and 
there  are  separate  pipes  of  hot  water  for  every 
one  of  them.  The  houses  are  very  handsome, 
and  are  kept  up  on  a  grand  scale.  In  that 
where  we  lodged,  there  nave  been,  in  one  day, 
three  hundred  mouths  to  provide  for.  There 
was  still  a  good  deal  of  company  when  we 
arrived,  so  much  so  that  a  hundred  and  seventy 
beds  were  required  for  the  guests.  There  are 
eleven  kitchens,  with  seventeen  stoves,  and  in 
a  house  adjoining  ours,  they  have  fifty  sets  of 
rooms  completely  fitted  up.  The  walls  of  the 
houses  are  all  covered  with  the  arms  of  the 
gentlemen  who  at  different  times  have  lodged 
in  them.  The  other  town,  on  the  brow  of  the 
hill,  is  a  small  but  pretty  place,  as  indeed  most 
of  the  towns  in  these  parts  are.  For,  besides 
that  they  make  theur  streets  wider  and  more 
open  than  ours,  their  squares  larger,  and  have 
all  their  windows  richly  glazed,  they  have  this 
fashion,  almost  every  where,  of  painting  their 
houses  on  the  outside,  and  covermg  them  with 
coats-of-arms  and  other  devices,  which  has  a 
very  pretty  effect;  and  fiirther,  there  is  no 
town  aipongst  them  wherein  you  do  not  find 
several  large  fountains,  ornamentally  con- 
structed of  stone  or  wood,  and  forming  a  pro- 
niinent  feature  in  the  cross-waya  These  various 
circumstances  make  their  towns  appear  much 
prettier  than  those  of  France.  The  water  of 
the  baths  gives  out  a  sulphureous  smell,  like 
those  of  Aigues-caudes^  and  others.  The  heat 
is  moderate,  like  those  of  Barbotan^  or  Aigues- 
caudes,  and  the  baths  are  consequently  very 
mild  and  agreeable.  Those  who  have  under 
their  charge  ladies  who  wish  to  bathe  with  pri- 
vacy and  delicacy,  will  do  well  to  hr'iDg  them 
here,  where  every  lady  has  a  bath  to  herself, 
handsomely  fitted  up  as  a  dressing-room,  light 
and  aiiT,  with  rich  windows,  painted  wainscot- 
ing and  ceilmg,  and  polished  floors,  and  pro- 
vided with  chairs  and  small  tables,  on  whidi 
you  may  read  or  play  while  in  the  bath.  The 
bathers  can  lay  on,  or  empty  off,  the  water, 
just  as  they  like;  and  there  arc  apartments 
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•  The  Limath. 

•  Hot  mineral  wateraon  the  raoantain  of  Onao,  in  Beam. 
V  Hot  mineral  waten  in  Annagnae. 
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adjoining  each  balii,  with  long  galleries  to 
walk  in.  The  strolls  along  the  river  side  are 
very  pleasant  The  sides  of  the  lofty  hills, 
which  overlook  the  valley  in  which  these  baths 
stand,  are,  for  the  most  part,  fertile  and  well 
caltivated.  The  water  for  drinking  is  fiat  and 
insipid,  with  a  sulphureous  flavour,  and  a 
somewhat  acid  and  sharp  taste.  The  people  of 
this  part  of  the  country  principally  use  this 
bath,  in  which  thev  have  themselves  so  unmer- 
cifully cupped  and  bled  that  I  have  sometimes 
seen  the  two  public  baths  almost  full  of  blood. 
Those  who  drink  the  waters  generally  take  one 
glass  only,  never  more  than  two.  People 
usually  stop  here  five  or  six  weeks,  and  there 
is  company  nearly  all  the  summer.  With  few 
exceptions,  the  only  persons  who  frequent  these 
baths  are  Germans,  who  come  here  in  great 
croiwds.  The  baths  are  of  very  ancient  use ; 
they  are  mentioned  by  Tacitus.'  .  M.  de  Mon- 
taigne made  every  possible  endeavour  to  ascer- 
tain the  primary  source  of  these  baths,  but  he 
could  learn  nothing  about  it ;  it  would  appear, 
however,  that  all  the  springs  lie  very  low,  and 
almost  on  a  level  with  the  bed  of  the  river. 
The  water  is  not  so  clear  as  others  we  have 
seen  elsewhere;  and  they  make  use,  while 
drawing  it  up,  of  a  minute  net- work,  to  clear 
,  it.  It  does  not  sparkle  as  other  sulphureous 
waters,  those  of  Spa,  for  instance,  according  to 
the  Seigneur  Maldonat,  do,  when  poured  into 
a  glass.  M.  de  Montaigne,  the  morning  afler 
we  arrived,  which  was  Monday,  drank  seven 
small  glasses  of  this  water,  making,  in  all, 
more  than  a  third  of  a  pint ;  next  morning  he 
drank  five  large  glasses,  which  held  more  than 
ten  of  the  small,  and  might  be  about  a  pint 
The  sam«  day,  at  nine  in  the  moniing,  while  the 
rest  of  the  company  were  at  dinner,  he  went 
into  the  bath,  and  perspired  a  good  deal.  He 
only  remained  in  it  half  an  hour;  but  while 
he  was  there,  he  lay  stretched  at  his  full 
length,  the  water  coming  up  to  his  neck; 
whereas  the  people  of  the  country,  who  remain 
in  the  water  sometimes  nearly  tne  whole  day, 
playing  or  drinking,  have  the  water  only  up  to 
their  middle.  This  day  there  left  the  baths  a 
Swiss  lord,  a  faithful  subject  of  our  crown,  who 
had  greatly  entertained  M.  de  Montaigne  all 
the  precedmjr  da^  with  conversation  respecting 
the  afl&irs  of  Switzerland ;  and  had  shown  him 
a  letter  which  the  ambassador  of  France,*  son 
of  the  President  du  Harlay  (Achilles),  had 
written  him  from  Solurre,'  where  he  is  at  pre- 
sent, recommending  him  to  watch  carefully 
over  the  interests  of  the  king  during  his  absence, 
he  having  been  sent  for  by  the  queen^  to  meet 
her  at  Lyons,  and  assist  her  in  counteracting 
the  designs  of  Spain  and  Savoy.  The  Duke 
of  Savoy,^  who  had  just  died,  had  made  an 
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alliance  a  year  or  two  aeo  vrith  some  of  the 
cantons:  this  the  kin^  had  openly  resisted, 
alleging  that  they,  having  already  bound  them- 
selves to  him,  were  not  m  a  condition  to  enter 
into  any  new  obligations  without  his  concur- 
rence; which  some  of  the  otfntons  had  been 
induced  to  admit,  by  the  intervention  of  this 
same  Swiss  gentleman,  -vnd  had  accordingly 
declined  to  adopt  the  alliance.  It  is  certain 
that  in  all  these  parts  the  people  received  the 
name  of  the  king  with  respect  and  floeodship, 
and  they  everywhere  showed  us  all  possible 
courtesy.  The  Spaniards  are  in  very  bad 
odour  here.  The  train  of  this  Swiss  consisted 
of  four  horsea  His  son,  who  is  already  a 
pensionary  of  the  kind's,  was  mounted  on  one; 
a  valet  on  another;  bis  daughter,  a  tall,  fine 
girl,  upon  a  third,  with  cloth  housings,  and  a 
stirrup  in  the  French  fashion,  carrying  a  port* 
manteau  behind  her,  and  a  cap-box  at  the 
saddle-bow.  She  had  no  female  attendant 
with  her,  though  they  were  two  long  days' 
journey  fh>m  their  home,  which  is  in  a  town 
of  which  this  gentleman  is  governor.  He 
himself  was  on  the  fourth  horse.  The  ordi- 
nary dress  of  the  women  here  appeared  to  me 
as  neat  and  becoming  as  that  of  our  own, 
even  the  head-dress,  which  consists  of  a  cap 
a  la  cognarde,  turning  up  behind,  and  in  front, 
over  the  forehead,  a  sligfht  prominence.  This 
is  ornamented  all  round  with  tufts  of  silk,  or 
fur^ging;  and  the  hair  hangs  down  behind, 
in  large  plaits.  If  you  take  off  their  cap  in 
sport,  for  it  is  not  fastened  any  more  than  ours, 
they  are  not  angry,  though  it  shows  yoa  all 
the  fVonts  of  their  heads  quite  bare.  The 
younger  girls,  instead  of  csmb,  merely  wear  a 
band  round  their  heads.  There  is  no  great 
distinction  of  dress  between  the  difiler^it  ranks. 
The  mode  of  salutation  is  to  kiss  your  hand 
to  them,  and  ofier  to  touch  theirs;  as  to  any 
other  mode,  if  in  passing  by,  yon  make  them 
no  end  of  bows  and  congees,  the  majority 
of  them  do  not  stir  a  bit,  or  proffer  any  return 
of  your  civility ;  they  have  their  own  way,  and 
it  is  a  very  ancient  one.  Some,  indeed,  incline 
the  head  slightly,  by  way  of  returning  year 
salute,  but  *tis  rarely  done.  Tlie  women  are 
generally  tall  and  handsome,  with  fiiir  com- 
plexions. They  are  a  kind-hearted  people,  espe- 
cially to  those  who  conform  to  their  fashions. 
M.  de  Montaigne,  in  order  thoroughly  to  un- 
derstand the  diversity  of  manners  and  customs, 
allowed  himself,  in  every  place  he  visited,  to  be 
waited  upon  after  the  particular  fashion  of  that 
place,  however  troublesome  it  mi^ht  appear  to 
him  at  the  time,  or  however  difierent  firam 
what  he  had  been  accustomed  to.  In  Switzer- 
land, however,  he  sufiered,  he  said,  no  incon- 
venience finom  this  plan  of  his,  except  fixm  the 


*  The  dueen-Motlier,  Catherine  de  Medicie/  TlieQaeen- 
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circumatance  that  at  table  they  only  have  a 
small  cloth  of  half  a  foot  rt^uare  for  a  nankia, 
which  cloth  the  Swiss  do  not  even  unfold  at 
dinner,  though  they  serve  up  a  great  vahetv  of 
sauces  and  soups.    They  always,  however,  place 
as  many  wooden  spoons,  with  silver  handles, 
as  there  are  guests,  and  no  Swiss  is  ever  with- 
out a  knife,  which  he  uses  in  taking  up  eveij 
tbinff ;  and  it  is  very  seldom  that  th^y  put  theur 
hands  to  their  plates.    The  gates  of  almost  all 
'  their  towns  bear,  above  the  private  anns  of  the 
town,  those  of  the  emperor  and  of  the  house  of 
Austria,  though,  in  &ct,  the  majority  of  these 
towns  have  sc«eded  from  the  archduke,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  mismanagement  of  that  house.  They 
say  here  that  all  the  members  of  the  house  of 
Au8tria,ezcepting  the  Catholic  king,  are  reduced 
to  great  poverty,  especially  the  emperor,  who 
is  held  in  but  very  low  esteem  in  Germany. 
The  water  that  M.  de  Montaigne  drank  on 
TuesdajT  caused  him  three  stools,  and  he  had 
voided  it  all   before   mid -day.     Wednesday 
morning,  he  tcx>k  the  same  quantity  as  the  day 
before.  He  finds  that,  when  he  perspires  in  the 
bath,  he  voids  much  less  urine  the  next  day, 
retaining  much  longer  the  water  he  has  taken, 
and  he  experienced  this  also  at  Plommieres. 
The  water  that  he  took,  the  second  day,  was 
coloured,  and  greatly  lessened  in  quantity  when 
he  voided  it;  whence  he  judged  that  it  had 
turned  into  aliment,  and  he  took  this  to  be 
owing,  either  to  the  evacuation  of  the  perspira- 
tion previouslv,  or  to  his  fasting;  for  when  he 
bathed  he  only  took  one  meaL    This  was  the 
reason  why  he  only  bathed  onca    On  Wednes- 
day, his  landlord  bought  a  very  large  (Quantity 
of  fish ;  and  when  M.  de  Montaigne  asked  him 
why  he  did  so,  he  replied  that  the  great  majority 
of  the  people  at  Baden  ate  fish  on  Wednesdays 
out  of  a  religious  feeling:   which  confirmed 
what  Monsieur  de  Montaigne  had  heard  before, 
that  those  who  there  hold  the  Catholic  faith  are 
made  the  more  strict  and  devotional  by  the 
existence  of  the  rival  religion.    He  argued  in 
this  way :  "  that  when  confusion  and  admixture 
arise  in  the  same  towns,  and  are  sown  in  one 
same  system  of  government,  this  relaxes  the 
auctions  of  men,  the  mixture  descending  down 
to  individuals,  as  is  the  case  in  Auspourg  ^  and 
imperial  towns;    but  when  a  town  has  but 
one  unmixed  system  of  government  (for  the 
Swiss  towns  have  each  its  separate  laws  and 
governm^t,  apart   and  independent,  in  this 
respect,  one  of  another;  their  union  and  cohe- 
rence applying  only  to  certain  general  condi- 
tions), the  towns  which  form  a  separate  state 
and  civil  body,  each  in  itself^  have  wherewith 
to  fortify  and  mamtain  themselves;  they  stand 
firm  in  themselves,  and  become  more  united 
and  more  firmly  embodied,  from  the  very  shock 
of  the  neighbouring  contagion.'*    We  soon  be- 
came so  accustom^  to  the  heat  of  their  stoves 
that  none  of  us  felt  any  inconvenience  firom  it 
For,  indeed,  after  you  have  once  swallowed  a 


mouthful  of  the  new  atmosphere,  which  yoa 
are  sensible  of  just  at  the  moment  of  entering 
a  room  where  one  of  the  stoves  stands,  you 
experience  nothing  afterwards  but  a  gentle  and 
equable  warmth.    M.  de  Montaigne,  who  slept 
in  a  room  with  a  stove  in  it,  was  greatly  pleased 
with  the  eflfect,  enjoying  throughout  the  night 
an  agreeable  and  temperate  degree  of  warmth. 
At  all  events,  you  do  not  bum  either  your  &oe 
or  your  boots,  and  you  are  free  from  the  smoke 
that  annoys  you  in  France.     While  we  in 
France  put  on  warm  furred  morning-gowns, 
when  we  come  home,  the  people  here,  on  the 
contrary,  take  ofiT  their  coats  altogether,  and 
always  go  bareheaded  when  in-doors,  wrapping 
themselves  up  only  when  they  go  out.    On 
Thursday  M.  de  Montaigne  dmnk  the  same 
quantity;  the  water  operated  in  both  ways, 
and  he  voided  eravel,  though  not  in  any  great 
quantity.    He  found  these  waters  more  active 
than  others   he   had   tried,  whether   it  was 
owing  to   the   strength  of  the  water  itself^ 
or  whether  his  state  of  body  was  more  adapted 
for  it  now;  however  tliis  may  be,  he  drank 
leas  than  he  had  done  of  any  of  the  others,  a^ 
it  came  from  him  far  better  digested.    To-day 
he  got  into  conversation  with  a  minister  of 
Zurich,  a  native  of  that  place,  who  had  just 
arrived ;  and  he  found  that  their  firat  reformed 
religion  had  been  Zuinglian :  from  which  they 
had  approximated  to  that  of  Cdvin,  a  somewhat 
milder  form.    When  this  minister  was  asked 
about  predestination,  he  replied  that  they  them- 
selves held  a  mean  between  Geneva  and  Au- 
gusta,' but  that  they  did  not  embarrass  their 
flocks  with  the  disputa    In  his  own  particular 
judgment,  he  rather  inclined  to  the  extreme 
doctrines  of  Zuinglius;  of  which  he  proceeded 
to  make  a  high  eulogium,  saying  he  considered 
them  to  approach  the  nearest  to  the  primitive 
Christianity.    Friday,  after  breakfast,  at  seven 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  the  7th  of  October,  we 
left 'Baden ;  before  we  set  ofl^  M.  de  Montaigne 
took  his  prescribed  dose  of  the.  waters,  thus 
making  it  five  times  that  he  had  used  them. 
Without  speaking  decidedly  as  to  their  opera- 
tion, in  which,  however,  he  sees  as  much  occa- 
sion for  hope  as  in  any  others  he  has  taken, 
both  as  to  the  external  and  the  internal  appli- 
cation, he  would  recommend  these  baths  lullv 
as  much  as  any  of  those  he  has  already  visited. 
The  place  itself  is  agreeable,  and  the  accom- 
modations for  visitors  are  very  excellent,  each 
person  being  able  to  take  the  baths  in  the  man- 
ner he  likes  best,  and  in  the  way  best  suited 
to  his  means,  the  difierent  baths  and  the  apart- 
ments attached  to  them  being  auite  independent 
of  each  other,  and  of  all  dimensions,  some 
small  and  some  large ;  and  there  are  separate 
galleries,  baths,  dressinff-rooms,  sitting-rooms, 
bed-chambers,  and  chapels,  for  separate  parties. 
Both  the  house  adjoining  ours,  which  is  called 
La  Cour  de  la  Vilie^  and  our  own,  which  is 
known  as  La  Cour  de  derrUre^  are  public 
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establishments  beloD^rnigr  to  the  Seigneury  of 
the  Cantons,  and  are  let  out  to  lodj^ra  In  the 
adjoining  house  they  have  some  chimneys  in  the 
French  fashion.  All  the  principal  chambers 
have  stoves.  The  charges  are  somewhat  arbi- 
trary ;  as,  indeed,  is  the  case  in  most  conntries, 
especially  our  own,  towards  strangers.  Four 
chambers,  fbmished  with  nine  beds,  in  two  of 
which  there  were  stoves  and  a  bath,  cost  us  a 
crown  a  day  ibr  each  of  the  masters;  and  four 
batz  a  day,  which  is  rather  more  than  nine- 
pence,  for  each  of  the  servants;  the  horses  cost 
six  batz  a  day ;  but  besides  these  charges,  they 
added  a  variety  of  little  pilferings  and  trickster- 
ings,  which  is  not  usually  the  custom  with  these 
people.  They  have  guards  in  all  their  towns, 
and  even  in  these  Baths,  though  merely  a  vil- 
lage, fiveiy  night  two  patrols  go  the  rounds, 
tsKing  notice  of  every  house,  not  so  much  to 
guanithem  from  external  enemies  as  to  provide 
against  fire  or  internal  commotion.  When  the 
clock  strikes,  one  of  these  sentinels  has  to  call 
out,  at  the  pitch  of  his  voice,  to  the  other,  and 
ask  him  what  the  hour  is;  and  the  other  has  to 
answer,  in  as  loud  a  key,  what  o'clock  it  is, 
adding  **  All 's  well."  The  women  here  wash 
out  of  doors,  in  the  street,  having  a  small 
wood  fire  near  them,  on  which  they  heat  their 
water;  they  get  up  the  linen  much  better 
than  you  have  it  done  for  you  in  the  inns 
in  France.  Every  servant  in  the  inns  here 
has  a  particular  department  One  very  great 
misfortune  is  that,  however  you  exert  your- 
self, it  is  impossible  to  extract  from  the 
people  of  the  country,  unless  you  happen  by 
great  good  chance  to  light  upon  somebody 
with  a  head  very  much  better  furnished  than 
the  ordinary  run  of  them,  any  sort  of  informa- 
tion as  to  what  is  worth  seeing  in  each  place ; 
they  do  not  understand  what  you  mean  by  the 
question.  For  instance,  we  had  been  here  five 
days,  making  every  possible  inquiry,  yet  we 
did  not  hear  a  word  oi  what  we  ourselves  saw 
the  first  thing  on  leaving  the  town :  a  stone,  of 
the  height  of  a  man,  apparently  the  remains 
of  some  pillar,  though  without  any  carving  or 
work  about  it,  standing  at  the  comer  of  a 
house,  abutting  on  the  high-road,  on  which 
was  a  Latin  mscription,  which  V  could  not 
make  out  beyond  this,  that  it  is  a  dedication  to 
the  emperors  Nerva  and  Trajan.  We  passed 
the  Rhine  at  the  Catholic  town  of  Keyserstoul, 
an  ally  of  Switzerland ;  and  then  went  along 
the  river  sido  through  a  flat  but  pretty  country, 
till  we  came  to  the  falls,  where  the  water  dashes 
against  rocks,  and  these  they  call  the  cataracts, 
as  they  do  the  falls  of  the  Nile.  Just  below 
Schafifliouse,  the  stream  goes  over  a  bed  of  lar^e 
rocks,  which  break  it  up;  and  below  this, 
among  these  same  rocks,  it  comes  to  a  descent, 
of  about  two  pikes'  length  down,  over  which 
it  dashes,  foaming  and  making  an  amazing 


1  Montaifne  bimielf  fa  here  apeaking.  The  reader  will 
eonaUDtly  notice  thia  conftnion  of  penona,  in  Uie  aecie- 
tary'a  portion  of  the  Jouraey. 


hubbub.  This  stqis  the  boats,  and  of  course 
interrupts  the  navij|[ation  of  the  river.  We 
went  on,  without  baiting,  till  we  got  by  supper 
time  to 

Scbaffhouse,  four  leagues,  the  capital  town  of 
one  of  those  Swiss  c^tons  which  bold  the  reli- 
gious fiiith  I  have  mentioned  above,  that  oi 
Zurich.  Leaving  Baden,  we  had  left  Zurich 
on  the  right;  M.  de  Montaigne  had  intended 
visiting  it,  as  it  was  onlv  two  leagues  offi  but 
he  was  informed  that  the  plague  was  ther& 
At  Schaflfbottse  we  saw  nothing  reomrkable. 
They  are  engaged  in  building  a  citadel  for  it, 
which  will  be  a  tolerably  fine  one.  There  is  a 
public  ground  maintained,  for  practising  cross- 
bow shooting,  provided  with  seats,  galleries, 
and  rooms,  with  shady  walks,  and  excellently 
fitted  up  in  all  respects;  and  there  is  a  similar 
place,  for  hacqucbut'  shooting.  There  are 
water-mills  for  sawing  wood,  of  which  we  had 
noticed  several  elsewhere,  and  othera^to  pound 
flax  and  millet.  There  is  also  here  a  tree, 
similar  to  some  we  had  seen  at  Baden  and 
other  places;  but  not  so  large.  The  bwest 
branches  are  made  use  of  to  form  the  floor  of  a 
round  gallery  of  twenty  feet  in  diameter.  The 
ends  of  these  branches  are  then  bent  upwards, 
and  trained  as  high  as  possible,  to  form  the 
sides  of  the  gallery.  The  branches  above  these 
are  cut  away,  up  to  the  height  which  they  wish 
to  give  the  ^llery,  about  ten  feet  Then  they 
take  the  branches  growing  above  this,  and 
train  them  over  wicker-work,  to  form  the  roof 
of  the  gallery,  and  the  ends  of  these  branches 
are  turned  down,  to  join  the  ascending  branches, 
and  tlius  the  whole  gallery  is  encircled  with 
a  verdant  walL  After  this,  they  cut  off  all  the 
remaining  branches  of  the  tree,  until  just  before 
they  reach  the  top,  where  they  leave  the  tufl- 
branches  to  luxunate  as  they  please.  The  tree 
thus  arranged  has  a  very  pretty  effect.  At  the 
bottom  of  the  tree  is  constructed  a  fountain, 
whose  waters  spout  up  to  a  height  level  with 
the  floor  of  the  gallery.  M.  de  Montaigne 
paid  a  visit  to  the  burgomasters  of  the  town, 
who  afterwards  return^  him  the  compliment, 
by  coming,  attended  by  other  public  officers,  to 
sup  at  our  lodgings,  and  made  a  present  of  some 
wine  to  him  and  to  M.  d'Estissac.  Several 
very  ceremonious  harangues  passed  between 
the  parties.  The  principal  burgomaster  was  a 
gentleman,  who  had  been  bred  up  as  a  page 
with  the  late  M.  d^Orleans,*  but  he  had  already 
forgotten  all  his  French.  This  canton  professes 
to  be  very  faithful  to  us,  and  indeed  has  given 
this  recent  proof  of  it,  that  it  refused,  in  our 
favour,  the  confederation  which  the  late  Duke 
of  Savoy  sought  to  ncgociate  with  the  cantons, 
of  which  I  made  mention  before.  Satunlay, 
8th  of  October,  we  left  Scbaffhouse,  at  eight 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  after  breakfast,  having 
found  very  good  lodgings  there  at  the  Crown. 


*  Arqaebuaa. 

*  Charles,  elder  brotiier  of  Henry  II.,  firat  Dake  of  Angoo- 
Itoe,  and  then  Duke  of  Orlaana,  died  9Ui  aepctaiher,  IMS. 
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A  literary  man  residinff  here  bad  that  momioff 
a  conversation  with  M.  de  Montai^e,  ana 
anumg  other  things,  told  him  that,  in  reality, 
the  inhabitants  of  that  town  were  very  indif- 
ferently a&cted  towards  oar  coart ;  so  that,  in 
all  the  public  deliberations  which  had  been 
held  respectmg  the  alliance  with  the  king,  the 
majority  of  the  people  were,  in  every  instance, 
desirous  of  breakini^  it  off,  but,  by  the  influence 
of  some  of  the  richer  class,  the  final  determi- 
nation was  otherwise.  As  we  were  leaving  the 
town,  we  saw  an  iron  machine,  similar  to  some 
we  had  seen  elsewhere,  by  which  lar^e  stones 
are  raised,  without  the  intervention  of  physical 
labour,  and  placed  in  wacona  We  proceeded 
along  the  Rhine,  which  lay  on  our  right,  till 
we  came  to  Stain,^  a  amall  town  in  alliance 
with  the  Cantons,  and  holding  the  same  religion 
as  Schaflfhouse.  On  the  road  we  passed  a  great 
many  stone  crosses.  We  re-crossed  the  Rhine 
over  another  wooden  bridge;  and,  travelling 
along  the  banks  of  the  river,  which  now  ran  on 
our  left,  we  went  through  another  little  town,^ 
also  an  ally  of  the  Catholic  Cantona  The  Rhine 
here  spreads  out  to  a  great  width,  as  our  Ga- 
ronne does  at  Blaye,  and  then  narrows  again 
till  you  come  to 

(instance,  four  leagues,  where  we  arrived  at 
about  four  o'clock.  This  is  a  town  of  the  size 
of  Chalons,  beloncpn^  to  the  Archduke  of 
Austria,  and  is  CaUiolic  It  having  been  for- 
merly, and,  indeed,  within  the  last  uirty  years, 
possesiBed  by  the  Lutherans,  who  were  forcibly 
dislodged  from  it  by  the  emperor  Charles  V. ; 
the  churches  still  give  evidence  of  their  pre- 
sence, in  respect  to  the  images.  The  bishop, 
who  is  a  native  of  the  country,  and  a  cardinal, 
living  at  Rome,  derives  a  revenue  of  full  forty 
thousand  crowns  from  this  see.  There  are 
canonries,  in  the  church  of  Notre  Dame,  which 
are  worth  fifteen  hundred  florins  a-year,  and 
are  hold  by  lay  gentlemen.  We  saw  one  of 
these  on  horseback,  coroinff  out  to  take  the 
air,  gallantly  equipped  in  the  military  style. 
They  say  there  are  a  great  many  Lu- 
therans in  the  town.  We  ascended  the  bell- 
tower,  which  is  very  lofty,  and  found  tliere  a 
man  placed  as  sentinel,  who  never  leaves  the 
place,  whatever  occasion  he  may  have,  and 
indeed  is  a  prisoner  there.  They  are  construct- 
in^t  at  the  side  of  the  river,  a  large  covered 
building,  fifty  paces  long  and  forty  wide,  or 
thereakHit ;  here  thev  are  going  to  put  twelve 
or  fifteen  large  wheels,  by  means  of  which  they 
will  be  able  constantly  to  raise  an  immense 
quantity  of  water  to  a  platform  above,  whence 
a  similar  machinery  wUI  again  raise  it  to  an- 
other platform  still  higher;  and  the  water,  thus 
raised  to  a  height  of  altogether  about  fifty  feet, 
will  discharge  itself  into  a  large  artificial  canal, 
oy  which  it  will  be  carried  into  the  town,  and 
there  turn  several  mills.  The  engineer  who 
^oitttructed  this  building  had   five   thousand 

>e(su. 


seven  hundred  florins  paid  bun  for  his  own 
share,  besides  bein^  supplied  with  wine.  At 
the  bottom  of  the  nver  they  are  sinking  some 
solid  works,  for  the  purpose  of  breaking  the 
force  of  the  current,  so  that  the  water  may  in 
this  sort  of  reservoir  become  quiet,  and  they  be 
able  to  draw  it  up  the  more  easily.  They  are 
also  constructing  some  engines,  by  means  of 
which  the  whole  of  the  machinery  may  be 
raised  or  lowered,  according  as  the  river  is  hi^h 
or  low.  The  Rhine  here  no  longer  retains  its 
name ;  for  at  the  head  of  tlie  town  it  becomes 
a  lake,  four  Grerman  leagues  wide  and  five  or 
six  long.  There  is  a  fine  terrace  looking  over 
this  large  piece  of  water,  where  they  land  the 
goods:  and  at  fifty  paces  from  the  lake,  a 
pretty  house,  where  a  sentinel  is  constantly 
stationed.  Attached  to  this  house  is  a  chain, 
by  means  of  which  they  close  the  entrance  to 
what  is  used  as  the  port,  a  part  of  the  lake 
enclosed  by  a  quantity  of  piles,  within  which 
the  boats  and  vessels  that  come  here  are  moored, 
and  load  and  unload  their  cargoe&  In  the 
church  of  Notre  Dame  there  is  a  spring 
which  is  carried  over  the  Rhine  in  pipes  into 
the  fiiuxbourg.  It  was  easy  to  perceive  that 
we  were  leaving  Switzerland,  for  just  before 
we  arrived  at  this  town  we  saw  several 
gentlemen's  seats,  on  both  sides  of  the  road, 
which  are  very  rarely  to  be  seen  in  the  Can- 
tons; though,  as  to  other  private  houses, 
these  are,  both  in  town  and  country,  all 
along  the  route  we  had  come,  without  com- 
parison, finer  than  they  are  in  France ;  all  they 
want  is  slates.  The  inns,  too,  are  excellent, 
for  we  had  everywhere  found  fir  better  accom- 
modatbn,  in  almost  every  respect,  than  in 
France :  as  to  those  points  in  which,  ac- 
cording to  our  notions,  they  were  deficient, 
this  was  from  no  want  of  means  on  their  part, 
as  was  quite  manifest  from  the  abundance  of 
other  things:  you  can  hardly  call  that  a  poor 
countiT,  where  most  of  the  people  you  meet 
with  drink  out  of  large  silver  cups,  generally 
worked  and  gilt;  they  are  deficient  in  these 
points,  simply  because  'tis  not  their  custom  to 
have  them.  The  country  is  very  productive, 
especially  in  vines.  To  return  to  Constance : 
we  were  very  ill  lodged  at  the  Eagle :  and  we 
experienced  in  the  landlord  a  singular  instance 
of  the  almost  barbarian  license  and  assumption 
of  the  German  character.  The  affiiir  arose  out 
of  a  quarrel  of  one  of  our  footmen  with  our 
guide  from  Basle.  The  dispute  was  carried 
before  the  judges,  to  whom  the  parties  thought 
proper  to  appeal ;  and  the  provost  of  the  place, 
who  is  an  Italian,  but  who  long  since  settled  as 
a  free  burgess,  and  married  here,  in  reply  to  M. 
de  Montaigne,  who  asked  whether  his  servants, 
who  knew  something  of  the  matter,  could  be 
heard  as  witnesses  m  our  favour,  said  they 
could,  provided  he  prevkxisly  discharged  them 
firom  his  service ;  which  he  would  do,  as  there 
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was  DOthinff  to  prevent  bis  taking  them  back 
again  immediately  afterwards  This  struck  us  as 
a  remarkably  subtle  touch.  Next  day,  Sunday, 
on  account  of  this  dispute,  we  stopped  till  after 
dinner,  but  changed  our  lodgings  to  the  Pike, 
where  we  got  on  very  well.  The  son  of  the 
commandant  of  the  town,  who  was  bred  up  as 
a  page  in  the  household  pfM.de  Meru,*  always 
attended  our  gentlemen  at  their  meals  and 
elsewhere ;  vet  he  knew  not  one  word  of 
French.  The  dinners  consist  of  a  great 
many  courses.  Even  after  the  cloth  is  ^re- 
moved, they  served  up,  here  and  afterwaros, 
fresh  courses  with  the  wine:  first,  what  the 
Gascons  call  canauUs ;  then  gingerbread ;  and, 
thirdly,  a  sponge  cake,  cut  into  slices,  though 
not  taken  to  pieces;  between  the  slices 
there  is  a  quantity  of  spices  and  salt,  and 
the  whole  is  covered  with  a  crust  There  are 
a  great  number  of  hospitals  for  lepers  throu^^b* 
out  the  country,  and  you  are  constantly  meetmg 
on  the  road  poor  devils  afflicted  with  this 
malady.  The  country  people  give  their  ser- 
vants lor  breakfast  a  thick  flat  cake,  with  fennel 
in  it,  covered  with  bits  of  bacon,  minced  very 
small,  and  heads  of  garlic.  Amongst  the  Ger- 
mans, when  they  wish  to  show  you  respect, 
they  go  to  your  left,  wherever  you  may  be; 
they  think  it  matter  of  oflfence  to  take  the  right 
hand,  for  they  say  that  deference,  to  a  man 
requires  you  should  give  bis  right  hand  free 
access  to  his  sword.  Sunday,  after  dinner,  we 
left  Constance,  and,  passing  the  lake  at  a  mile 
from  the  town,'  came  to  sleep  at 

Smardofi;*  two  leagues;  a  small  Catholic 
town,  where  we  lodged  at  the  Coulogne,^  the 
posting-house  which  the  Emperor  uses  when 
he  travels  from  Italy  into  Germanv,  or  back. 
Here,  as  in  several  other  places,  they  fill  the 
mattrasses  with  the  leaves  of  a  certain  tree,' 
which  answers  the  purpose  better  than  straw, 
and  lasts  longer.  This  town  is  surrounded 
with  large  districts  of  vineyards,  which  produce 
excellent  wines.  Monday,  10th  of  October,  we 
set  ofiT  after  breakfiist ;  for  M.  de  Montaigne 
was  tempted,  by  the  fineness  of  the  weather,  to 
change  his  plan  of  going  to  Ravesbourg*  that 
day,  and  turned  aside  a  day's  journey  to  visit 
linde.'  M.  de  Montaigne  himself  never  ate 
breakfast;  but  he  had  brought  a  piece  of  dry 
bread,  which  he  took  on  the  road,  moistening 
it  wiUi  grapes,  which  he  picked  as  he  went 
along,  the  vintage  not  being  over,  and  the 
whole  country  bein^  covered  with  vines. 
Around  Linde  they  raise  the  vines  on  trellis- 
work,  and  thus  make  a  number  of  verdant 
walks  through  the  grounds,  which  have  a  very 
pretty  effsct  We  passed  a  place  named  Bou- 
chom,*  an  imperial  and  Catholic  town,  on  the 


1  Clwrlei  de  Montmoranci.  afterwarda  Duke  of  AnWlle 
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banks  of  the  lake  of  Constance ;  whither  all 
the  merchandize  from  Oulme,"  Nuremberg, 
and  oUier  places,  is  brought  in  waggons,  and 
thence  taken  down  the  Rhine,  through  tbe 
lake.  We  arrived,  at  about  three  o'clock  in 
the  afternoon,  at 

I  jnde,  three  leagues ;  a  small  town,  standing 
in  the  lake,  at  about  a  hundred  paces  from  the 
shore,  which  hundred  paces  you  traverse  over 
a  stone  bridge ;  there  is  only  this  entnuice,  all 
tbe  rest  of  the  town  being  surrounded  by  the 
lake.  It  is  a  full  league  in  extent.  Behind 
the  lake  rise  the  mountains  of  theGrisons.  The 
waters  of  this  lake,  and  of  all  the  rivers  here- 
about, are  low  in  winter  and  high  in  summer ; 
the  efifect  of  the  snow  melting  in  tbe  latter 
season.  In  all  this  part  of  the  country,  tbe 
women  wear  fur  hats  or  caps,  like  our  calottes: 
the  outside  is  of  a  better  sort  of  fur,  generally 
that  of  the  weazel,  and  such  a  bonnet  costs  oalv 
three  testons ;  ^  the  inside  is  made  of  lambs  - 
wool.  The  opening  which  we  have  ia front  of 
our  caps  they  have  behind,  and  through  it  they 
pass  all  tbeir  hair,  plaited.  They  usually  wear 
red  or  white  boots,  which  are  becoming  enough. 
Both  religions  are  practised  here.  We  went  to 
see  the  Catholic  church,  which,  though  built  in 
the  year  666,  is  in  complete  preservation  and 
order;  and  we  saw  also  the  church  where 
the  ministers  of  the  other  fiuth  perform  their 
service.  All  the  imperial  towns  are  permitted 
to  exercise  two  religions,  the  Catholic  and  the 
Lutheran ;  and  the  inhabitants  of  each  place 
favour  the  one  or  the  other,  entirely  according 
to  their  inclinations  and  opiniona  At  Linde 
there  are  but  two  or  three  Catholics,  as  tbe 
priest  told  M.  de  Montaigne.  The  Catholic 
clergy,  however,  continue  to  receive  their  re- 
venues freely,  and  to  perform  the  service,  as 
also  do  some  nuns  that  are  here.  Monsieur  de 
Montaigne  also  spoke  to  the  minister,  of  whom 
he  learnt  no  great  deal,  indeed, little  more  than 
the  common  hatred  against  Zuinfflius  and 
Calvin.  They  say  that  there  are  few  towns 
which  have  not  some  peculiar  features  in  their 
belief;  and,  while  generally  under  the  autho- 
rity of  IkLirtin,"  whom  they  reoo^ise  as  their 
chief,  they  get  up  an  infinit)[  of  disputes  as  to 
the  interpretation  of  bis  writings.  We  lodged 
at  the  Crown,  a  very  ^e  house.  Attached  to 
the  ceiling  there  was  a  wooden  cage,  large 
enough  to  hold  a  great  many  birds,  with  a 
number  of  little  lanes,  made  of  wire,  running 
from  it  the  whole  length  of  the  ceiling,  where 
the  birds  were  able  to  exercise  themselves  as 
much  as  they  liked.  The  only  wood  they  use, 
either  for  furniture  or  wainscoting,  is  that  of 
the  fir,  the  principal  tree  that  ^ws  in  their 
forests;  but  they  paint  and  varnish  this  up  to 
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very  great  perfection,  and  take  a  vast  deal  of 
pains  to  keep  it  clean;  they  have  fine  hair- 
bniehefl,  with  which  they  dust  their  benches 
and  tab]e&  They  grow  a  great  abundance  of 
cabbage,  which  they  cut  up  very  small,  with 
an  instrument  they  have  expressly  for  that 
purpose ;  and  when  it  is  thus  cut  up  they  put 
a  quantity  of  it  into  tubs  with  salt,  and  of  this 
they  make  a  dish  all  the  winter  round. ^  Here 
M.  de  Montaigne  tried  the  experiment  of  cover- 
ing himself  in  bed  with  a  feather-bed,  as  is  the 
custom  of  the  country;  and  he  liked  the  fashion 
very  much,  finding  this  sort  of  covering  both 
warm  and  light.  In  his  opinion,  there  is 
nothing  to  comolain  of  here,  except,  perhaps, 
that  a  person  or  weakly  constitution,  or  efiemi- 
nate  habits,  might  not  fancy  their  beds;  but, 
by  bringing  with  them  a  mattrass,  an  article  not 
known  here,  and  a  curtain,  they  would  remove 
this  objection.  As  to  eating  and  drinking, 
they  give  you  a  host  of  things,  and  diversify 
their  courses  with  all  sorts  of  soups,  meats, 
sauces,  salads,  and  so  on,  very  far  beyond  what 
we  do  in  France.  We  had  one  soup  made  with 
quinces,  and  another  with  roasted  apples,  cut  in 
slices  into  the  soap,  and  cabbagcssalads.  They 
make  also  a  sort  of  soup,  sometimes  with  rice, 
sometimes  with  other  things,  which  all  the 
guests  help  themselves  to  in  common  (indeed, 
there  ie  no  course  served  for  any  guests  in  par- 
ticular;) and  this  especially  was  of  such  ex- 
cellent flavour  in  the  better  houses  we  lodged 
at,  that  we  doubted  whether  the  kitchens  even 
of  the  French  nobility  could  furnish  anything 
comparable  to  it  And  certainlv  there  are  few 
bouses  amonfist  us  which  have  the  dining-rooms 
so  well  fitted  up.  They  have  a  great  abund- 
ance of  fish,  which  they  serve  up  with  the 
meat;  they  think  nothing  of  trout,  and  only 
eat  the  liver.  They  have  plenty  of  game, 
woodcocks,  hares,  and  so  on,  which  they  dress 
in  a  manner  very  different  from  ours,  but  at 
the  least  quite  as  good.  We  never  tasted  meat 
so  tender  as  it  is  generally  here.  They  send 
up  stewed  prunes,  and  pear  and  apple  tarts, 
with  the  meat;  sometimes  they  serve  up  the 
meat  first  and  the  soup  afterwards,  and  some- 
times the  soup  first  and  the  meat  afterwarda 
The  only  dessert  they  have  is  pears,  apples 
(which  they  grow  of  excellent  sorts),  nuts,  and 
cheese.  Together  with  the  meat,  they  place 
on  the  table  a  vessel  of  silver,  or  pewter,  with 
^ir  compartments,  containing  difierent  sorts  of 
pounded  sweetmeats.  Their  bread  is  for  the 
mo^  part  made  with  fennel,  and  they  mix  with 
it  cummin,  or  some  other  seed  of  the  same  kind, 
to  give  it  a  sharp,  hot  taste.  After  dinner 
they  place  on  the  table  glasses  full  of  different 
sorts  of  drinks,  so  that  each  person  may  satisfy 
his  thirst  with  the  beverage  he  likes  best  Mens, 
de  Montaigne  found  ^occasion  to  be  vexed  at 
three  things  in  the  course  of  his  journey :  first, 


1  Thia  to  the  dith  whkii  ths  G«nnaiia  now  i 
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that  he  had  not  brought  with  him  a  cook,  who 
mi^ht  learn  their  mode  of  dressing  different 
arucles,  and  one  day  at  home  give  our  friends 
proofe  of  their  excellence  in  this  respect;  se* 
oondly,  that  he  bad  not  in  the  outset  engaged 
a  German  valet,  or  had  not  obtained  the  compa- 
nionship of  some  gentleman  of  the  country  (for 
to  live  at  the  mercy  of  a  blockhead  of  a  guide 
he  found  to  be  an  amazing  inconvenience);  and, 
thirdly,  that,  before  he  set  out  on  tiie  journey, 
he  had  not  read  such  books  as  would  have 
pointed  out  to  him  what  were  the  rare  and 
noticeable  features  in  each  place  he  was  ^ing 
to,  or  that  he  had  not  brought  with  him  a 
Munster,*  or  some  other  such  book.  It  is  true 
that,  in  his  judgment  upon  the  things  he  saw, 
he  might  have  mixed  up  somewhat  of  an  acr^ 
monions  contempt  for  his  own  country,  which 
he  holds  in  hatred  and  distaste  for  other  causes; 
but,  however  this  mi^ht  be,  it  is  certain  that  he 
preferred  what  he  round  in  this  country  isA 
nitely  beyond  wl^t  he  had  left  behind  him  in 
France ;  and  he  so  entirely  conformed  himself 
to  their  customs  and  manners  as  to  drink  his 
wine  without  water.  He  never  drank,  how- 
ever, more  than  he  had  been  used  to  do,  nor 
was  he  ever  invited  thereto^  except  as  a  matter 
of  courte^  and  kindliness,  and  then  he  was 
not  pressed.  Things  are  dearer  in  Upper  Ger- 
many than  they  are  in  France;  so  much  80> 
that  of  our  party  each  horse  and  man  cost  a 
sun-crown  a-day.  The  landlords,  in  the  first 
place,  charged  us  four,  hye^  or  six  batz  each 
for  each  of  the  two  principal  meals  at  the  tabie 
d^kdtBi  and  they  make  a  separate  charge  for 
all  you  drink  before  and  after  these  two  meals, 
and  for  the  least  draught  you  take  in  the  inter- 
vals, so  that  the  Germans  generally  set  out  in 
the  momingB  from  their  inns  without  drinking 
any  thing  at  all.  Whatever  you  take  after  Xm 
two  chief  meals,  and  whatever  wine  you  drink, 
between  whiles,  which  aroo^g  these  people  con- 
stitute the  principal  item  of  expense,  is  put  down 
to  tlie  account  of  lunch.  But,  indeed,  when  I 
consider  the  liberality  with  which  they  provide 
every  thing  at  their  tables  d'hdiet  especially 
wine,  even  where  it  is  dearest  and  has  to  fale 
brought  from  a  great  distance,  I  can  very  well 
excuse  the  high  rate  of  their  charges.  The 
hosts  themselves  invite  the  servants  to  drink, 
and  keep  their  quests  at  table  for  two  or  three 
hours.  Their  wine  is  served  up  in  laige  pitchers, 
and  it  is  matter  of  offence  for  any  one  to  let  his 
goblet  remain  long  empty ;  nor  will  they  allow 
any  person  to  mix  water  with  his  wine,  unless 
m  particular  cases,  where  the  party  desirinjr  to 
do  so  is  one  held  in  very  great  respect  Tney 
have  also  a  separate  charge  for  the  oats  for  the 
horses,  and  another  for  stable-expenses,  which 
include  hay.  There  is  this  good  point  about 
them,  that  they -tell  you  at  once  what  their 
charge  is,  neither  more   nor  less;   and  you 
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seldom  get  any  thing  by  haggling  with  them. 
They  are  vain,  choleric,  and  given  to  drinking ; 
but,  as  M.  de  Montaigne  remarked,  neither 
traitors  nor  thieves.  We  set  out  from  this  place 
after  breakfast,  and  got,  at  about  two  in  the 
afternoon,  to 

Vanguen,*  two  leagues,  where  we  had  to 
Btop,  in  consequence  of  our  ^reat  luggage* 
box  breaking ;  and  we  were  ultimately  oUi^ed 
to  hire  a  wagon  for  the  next  day,  at  three 
crowns  a-day,  the  wa^roner  providing  four 
horses  and  keeping  himself  for  that  sum. 
This  is  a  small  imperial  town,  which  has  never 
received  any  other  religion  into  it  than  the 
Catholic.  Here  are  made  those  scythes  which 
are  so  ftimous  that  they  send  them  for  sale  even 
80  &r  as  Lorraine.  We  left  this  place  the  next 
day,  Wednesday,  12th  of  October,  in  the  morn- 
ing, and  turned  off  short  towards  Trante,*  along 
the  most  direct  and  usual  road,  and  got  by 
dinner  time  to 

Isne,'  two  leagues,  a  small  imperial  town, 
very  pleasantly  situated.  M.  de  Montaigne, 
according  to  his  custom,  immediately  went  and 
found  out  a  divine  of  this  town,  in  order  to  pick 
up  what  news  he  could  from  him,  and  this 
gentleman  dmed  with  Messieurs.  He  learned 
that  all  the  people  here  are  Lutherans,  and  he 
saw  the  Lutheran  church,  which,  like  all  those 
they  have  in  the  imperial  towns,  has  usurped 
one  of  the  Catholic  churches.  Among  other 
topics  which  they  touched  upon  was  the  sacra- 
ment, and  M.  de  Montaigne  mentioned  that 
some  Calvinists  had  told  him,  on  his  way,  that 
the  Lutherans  mixed  up  with  the  original  doc- 
trines of  Martin  several  adventitious  errors, 
such  as  ubiquitism ;  maintaining  that  the  body 
of  Jesus  Christ  is  everywhere,  as  in  the  Host; 
thus  falling  into  the  same  difficulty  with  Zuin- 

glius,  though  in  a  different  way:  the  one  by 
Bing  too  sparing  of  the  presence  of  the  body, 
the  other  by  being  too  lavish  of  it  (for  by  this 
account  the  sacrament  has  no  privilege  over  the 
body  of  the  church,  or  a  convocation  of  three 
elders;  and  he  added  that  their  principal  a> 
^ments  were,  first,  that  the  divinity,  being 
inseparable  from  the  body,  and  the  divinity 
being  everywhere,  the  body  must  consequently 
be  everywhere  also:  secondly,  that  Jesus  Christ, 
being  always  at  the  right  hand  of  God,  he  is 
everywhere,  inasmuch  as  the  right  hand  of 
God,  who  is  power,  is  everywhere.*  The  doctor 
loadly  denied  this  imputation,  and  sought  to 
defend  himself  from  it  as  from  a  calumny ;  but 
M.  de  Montaigne  thought  that  he  made  out 
but  a  poor  case.  He  then  went  with  M.  de 
Montaigne  to  visit  a  very  fine  and  richly  deco- 
rated monastery,  where  they  were  performing 
mass;  and  he  entered  and  waited  during  the 
service,  without  taking  off  his  cap,  until  Mes- 
sieurs de  Montaigne  and  d'Estissac  had  finished 


their  devotions.  They  then  went  down  to  a 
cellar  under  the  abbey,  to  see  a  long,  rouod 
stone,  without  any  work  about  it,  which  seemed 
to  have  been  part  of  a  pillar,  and  on  which 
in  old  Latin  characters,  was  an  inscription, 
purporting  that  the  emperors  Pertinax  and 
Antoninus  had  repaired  the  roads  and  bridges 
for  eleven  thousand  paces*  from  Campidonum, 
which  was  the  ancient  name  of  Kempten, 
where  we  were  going  to  sleep.  This  stone,  it 
was  thought,  might  Tiave  been  placed  at  this 
spot,  as  marking  a  stafe  of  the  road  so  mended; 
f6r  as  to  the  town  of  Isne,  they  say  it  is  not 
very  ancient;  but  when  we  came  to  examine 
the  roads  towards  Kempten,  on  all  odes, 
besides  that  there  is  no  bridge  at  all,  we  d^ 
not  discover  any  appearance  of  road-making  or 
mending,  at  all  worthy  of  such  workmen.  There 
are,  indeed,  some  excavations  in  the  hills,  but 
these  present  nothing  remarkable. 

Kempten,  three  leagues;  a  town  as  big  as 
Sainte-Foy,  populous,  well  situated,  and  very 
pretty.  We  went  to  the  Bear,  an  exoelle&t 
house.  They  served  up  at  table  large  silver 
cups,  of  various  patterns,  richly  chiuBed  and 
,  emblazoned  with  the  coats-of-arms  of  difi^rent 
gentlemen,  such  as  you  rarely  meet  with  evea 
in  the  best  houses.  They  were  placed  on  the 
table  merely  for  ornamenL  Here  was  aflbrded 
an  instance  of  what  M.  de  Montaigne  said 
elsewhere ;  that  what  these  people  omit  of  (Hir 
fashions  and  customs  is  owing,  not  to  their 
poverty,  but  to  their  difierent  notions;  for 
though  they  have  plenty  of  pewter  dishes  and 
plates,  scoured  in  the  same  way  as  at  Mon- 
taigne, they  never  make  use  of  any  other  than 
wcmlen  plates,  prettily  &shioned  and  highly 
polished.  On  all  the  seats  in  this  part  of  the 
country  they  place  cushions,  and  most  of  th^r 
wainscotted  ceilings  are  slightly  arched,  which 
produces  a  graceful  effect  As  to  the  linen,  of 
which  we  complained  in  the  outset,  we  have 
since  had  no  fault  to  find  with  it ;  and  for  my 
master,'  I  have  always  succeeded  in  procuring 
wherewith  to  make  him  curtains  for  his  bed. 
If  one  napkin  was  not  enough  for  him,  they 
changed  it  as  often  as  he  wished.  In  the 
town  there  is  a  merchant  who  does  a  busi- 
ness of  a  hundred  tliousand  florins  in  linen. 
M.  de  Montaifrue,  on  leaving  Constance,  would 
have  visited  that  canton  of  Switzerland,^  which 
furnishes  all  Christendom  with  linen,  had  it  not 
been  that,  to  return  thence  to  Linde,  be  sboald 
have  had  a  four  or  ^ve  hours*  passage  over  the 
lake.  This  town  is  Lutheran;  yet,  strangely 
enough,  here,  as  well  as  at  Isne,  the  Catholic 
church  has  its  services  solemnly  perfcMrmed 
in  the  regular  form;  for  the  morning  after 
we  arrived,  on  a  Thursday,  though  a  week- 
day, mass  was  performed  at  tlje  abbey  ouUide 
the  town,  just  as  it  is  celebrated  at  Notre  Dame 


>  Wangen. 

•  Trent.  •  Itni. 

« The  reader  had  Deed  be  a  deep  theologian  to  understand 
this  fffft'tflrtfli. 


B  A  pac«,  ftmong  the  RomanB,  wu  a  measure  of  five  f 
0  Thii  makes  it  evident  that  our  author's  aecretary  i 
a  domestic  lervant,  proliabiy  his  ▼alet«de<liaBibn. 
TBtGail. 
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at  ParJB^  at  Easter,  with  music  and  singing, 
though  the  monks  only  were  present  The 
people,  except  in  the  prmcipal  towns,  have  not 
been  permitted  to  change  their  religion,  and 
they  still  go  on  Sundays  and  holidays  to  attend 
this  service.  The  abbey  I  speak  of  is  a  very 
fine  one.  The  abbot  holds  it  in  princioality, 
and  derives  firom  it  an  income  of  50,000  norins. 
He  is  a  member  of  the  family  of  D*£stain.^ 
All  the  monks  must  be  of  the  rank  of  gentle- 
men. Hildegarde,  wife  of  Charlemagne,  who 
founded  the  abbey  in  783,  is  buried  here,  and 
deemed  a  saint  Her  bones  have  been  taken 
from  the  cell  where  Uiey  used  to  lie,  and  placed 
in  a  shrine.  The  same  morning  M.  de  Mon- 
taigne went  to  the  Lutheran  church,  which  was 
like  the  other  churches  of  the  Huguenot  sect, 
except  that  at  the  altar,  which  stands  at  the 
head  of  ilie  church,  there  are  some  wooden 
benches,  with  rails  to  lean  the  elbows  on, 
where  those  who  take  the  sacrament  may  kneel 
as  they  always  da  He  found  here  two  aged 
ministers,  one  of  whom  was  preaching  in  Ger- 
man to  a  smallish  congregation.  When  he 
had  finished,  they  sang  a  psalm  in  German,  in 
a  somewhat  dinerent  way  from  that  in  use 
amongst  us.  Aflor  each  verse  a  fine  organ, 
which  seemed  to  have  been  just  built,  played  a 
response.  Whenever  the  minister  named  Jesus 
Christ,  both  he  and  the  conmgation  took  off 
their  caps.  After  this,  the  oUier  minister  went 
and  pkced  himself  at  the  altar,  fiicing  the 
people,  with  a  book  in  his  hand;  a  young 
woman,  her  head  uncovered  and  her  hair  loose, 
then  advanced  towards  him,  and  making  a 
slight  courtesy,  in  the  fashion  of  the  country, 
8tc»d  still.  In  about  another  minute  a  young 
man,  apparently  a  mechanic,  with  a  sword  at 
bis  side,  came  and  placed  himself  by  the  woman. 
The  minister,  having  whispered  some  words  in 
their  ear,  commanded  every  person  present  to 
say  the  paternoster,  and  then  proceeded  to  read 
out  of  a  book  certain  rules  for  the  guidance  of 
persons  marrying;  finally,  he  cau^  them  to 
touch  each  other's  hand,  but  without  kissing. 
This  ceremony  over,  the  minister  lefl  the  altar, 
and  M.  de  Montaigne  went  up  to  him,  and  had 
a  long  conversation.  He  took  M.  de  Mon- 
taigne with  him  to  his  house,  into  his  study, 
which  is  a  handsome  one,  and  well  fitted 
up.  His  name,  he  said,  was  Johannes  Tilia- 
nufs  Augustanus.*  M.  de  Montaigne  asked 
him  for  a  new  confession,  which  the  Lutherans 
have  drawn  up,  and  which  all  the  learned  men 
and  princes  who  support  that  faith  have  signed, 
but  it  is  Dot^in  Latin.  As  they  were  leaving 
the  church,  a  party  with  violins  and  ta^rs 
came  from  the  other  side  of  the  street,  to  escort 
the  new-married  people.  To  the  question:  — 
**  Whether  they  permitted  dancing  1"  the 
minister    replied :  "  Why  not  1 "    To  another 

Question :  "  Why  on  the  windows,  and  in  the 
ecorations  of  the  new  organ,  they  had  painted 


sDeBlein. 


representations  of  Jesus  Christ  and  other  scrip- 
tural subiectsi"  he  replied:  *'That  they  did 
not  prohibit  images  which  were  merely  for  the 
purpose  of  instructing  men ;  all  they  forbade 
was  the  worshipping  of  them.'*  To  the  rejoinder, 
"  Why,  then,  they  had  removed  the  old  images 
from  the  churches,"  he  replied :  '*That  it  was 
not  they  who  had  done  so;  but  that  their 
worthy  disciples,  the  Zuinglians,  incited  by  the 
evil  spirit,  had  committed  this  outrage,  as  weU 
as  several  others; "  which  was  the  same  reply 
that  others  of  the  same  profession  had  alr^y 
made  M.  de  Montaigne ;  and,  in  particular, 
the  divine  at  Isne,  who,  when  he  was  asked, 
"  Whether  he  hated  the  figure  and  emblem  of 
the  cross  1"  exclaimed:  **How!  do  you  ima- 
gine me  such  an  atheist  as  to  hate  an  emblem 
so  dear  and  glorifying  to  all  Christian  souls  1 " 
adding:  "that  such  a  thing  would  be  per- 
fectly diabolical"  The  same  person  declared 
very  roundly,  when  at  dinner,  that  he  would 
rather  hear  a  hundred  masses,  than  participate 
in  one  of  Calvin's  sacraments.  At  this  place 
we  had  white  hares  served  up.  The  town  is 
seated  on  the  river  Isler.*  We  dined  there  oq 
the  Thursday,  and  afterwards  proceeded,  through 
a  hilly  and  sterile  country,  to  sleep  at 

Frienten,  four  leagues;  a  small  village, 
which,  like  all  the  rest  of  this  part  of  Uie 
country,  belonging  to  the  Archduke  of  Aus- 
tria, is  Catholic  I  forgot  to  mention,  under 
the  head  of  Linde,  that  at  the  entrance  to  that 
town  there  are  considerable  remains  of  a  wall, 
which  manifests  an  advanced  antiquity,  but  on 
which  I  perceived  no  inscription.  I  understand 
that  the  name  of  the  place  signifies  in  German 
an  old  tt^o/i,  and  they  tell  me  the  name  is  taken 
fi^m  this  wall  IViday  morning,  though  we 
were  in  a  very  indifferent  inn,  we  did  not  fail 
to  find  plenty  of  provisions.  These  people  never 
air  either  their  sheets  when  they  go  to  bed,  or 
their  linen  when  they  get  up;  and  they  are 
vastly  ofiended  if  you  light  a  nre  in  their  kit-  ^ 
chens  for  this  purpose,  or  even  make  use  of  the 
fire  already  lighted;  this  was  one  of  the  most 
fruitful  occasions  of  Quarrelling  and  disputation 
^at  we  experienced.  Here,  though  in  the 
midst  of  mountains  and  forests,  where  ten  thou- 
sand feet  of  fir  do  not  cost  fifty  pence,  they 
would  not  let  us  have  a  fire,  any  more  than 
they  would  elsewhere.  Friday  morning  we  left 
this  place,  and  took  the  easiest  road,  which  lay 
on  the  left,  instead  of  the  mountain  road  whicn 
is  on  the  right,  and  goes  direct  to  Trante,  M.  de 
Montaigne  having  a  mind  to  make  a  detour  of 
a  few  days'  journey,  in  order  to  see  several  fine 
German  towns,  which  it  had  been  his  original 
intention  to  visit,  till  he  changed  his  plan  at 
Vanguen  and  altered  his  route,  for  which  he 
was  sorry  now.  On  our  way  we  saw  another 
of  tliose  water-mills,  of  which  we  had  already 
noticed  several  in  difi^rent  places,  which  derive 
their  water  finom  some  neighbouring  height,  by 


■  Jobn  TUly,  of  Aogsbttii.  *  lUor. 
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means  of  a  wooden  channel  or  gutter,  which  is 
supported  on  high  posts  fixxn  the  place  where  it 
lecefves  the  water  uotil  it  reaches  the  mil),  and 
then  pours  down  the  water  on  to  the  point 
where  it  is  wanted,  by  a  direct  descent  We 
got  to  dinner  at 

Friessen,  one  league.  This  is  a  small  Catholic 
town  belonging  to  the  Bishop  of  Augusta.  We 
fiiond  here  a  great  number  of  persons,  part  of  the 
suite  of  the  Archduke  cf  Austria,  who  himself 
was  at  a  neighbouring  castle  with  the  Duke  of 
Bavaria.  We  here  embarked  the  baggage 
on  the  river  Lech,  with  mvself  and  several 
others,  to  convey  it  to  Augsbourg,  upon  what 
they  call  here  a  float,  a  number  of  planks  of 
timber  joined  together,  which  take  to  pieces 
when  they  arrive  at  their  destination.  There 
is  an  abbey  at  this  place,  where  they  showed 
Messieurs  a  chalice  and  a  stole,  that  they  pre- 
serve as  reliques  of  a  saint  named  Magnus, 
who  they  say  was  son  of  a  king  of  Scotland, 
and  a  disciple  of  Columbanus;  in  ftvour  of 
which  Magnus,  Pepin  founded  this  abbey,  and 
made  him  the  first  abbot  of  it  At  the  top  of 
the  nave  there  are  these  words  inscribed,  and 
below  them  are  represented  the  notes  of  music 
to  which  they  are  to  be  chauoted:  Comperta 
virtute  beati  Magni  fama,  Pipinu$  prineeps 
locum  quern  *$anctut  incoluit  rejria  largitate 
donavit.^  Charlemagne  afterwards  further  en- 
riched the  monastery,  as  we  are  informed  by 
another  inscription  to  be  seen  there.  After 
dinner  we  all  went  on  to  sleep  at 

Chonguen,  four  leagues,  a  small  town  be- 
longing to  the  Duke  of  Bavaria,  and,  conse- 
quentlv,  rigidly  Catholic;  for  this  prince, 
beyond  any  other  in  Germany,  has  firmly 
maintained  all  the  places  under  his  rule  free 
from  contagion.  We  found  excellent  lodging 
at  the  Star,  and  withal  a  fashion  we  had  not 
seen  before ;  they  ranged  the  salt-cellars  on  a 
square  table  from  one  corner  to  the  opposite 
one,  and  the  candlesticks  traversed  these  from 
the  ot^er  comers,  so  as  to  form  a  St  Andrew's- 
cross.  They  never  use  eggs,  at  least  as  &r  as 
we  have  seen  hitherto,  except  boiled  very  hard, 
and  cut  into  bits  to  enrich  the  salads,  which  are 
very  excellent  here,  and  made  of  the  freshest 
materials.  They  drink  their  wine  as  soon  as  it 
is  made.  They  only  thresh  their  corn  in  the 
bams,  as  they  want  it,  and  use  the  large 
end  of  the  flaiL  On  Saturday  we  went  on 
to  dine  at 

Lanspem,'  four  leagues,  a  small  town  of  the 
Duke  of  Bavaria's,  seated  on  the  river  Lech, 
and  in  every  feature,  town,  &uxbourg,  and 
castle,  well  worth  seeing.  It  was  their  mar- 
ket-day, and  the  place  was  crowded  with 
people.  In  the  middle  of  the  large  square  there 
IS  a  fountain,  which  spouts  out  water  by  a  hun- 
dred jets  to  the  height  of  a  pike,  and  scatters 


1  "King  Pepin,  haWng  learnt  by  Uie  voice  of  fkme  the 
great  virtuee  of  the  bleaied  Magnus,  baa  endowed  with  bii 
roval  liberaliijF  the  place  wliich  the  taint  inhabited.'* 

•  Landeberg . 

* ''  A  eoldier  should  be  ragarrileBs  ofdnm  and  ornaments, 
and  mlj  oajj  on  hit  courage  and  hia  tword." 


it  about  in  a  very  elaborate  way;  you  can  turn 
the  jets  in  what  direction  yon  please.  There  is 
a  very  fine  church  here.  The  town,  the  fiitix- 
bourg,  and  the  castle,  are  all  seated  oa  the  rise 
of  a  hill.  M.  de  Montaigne  went  to  paj  a 
visit  to  a  college  of  Jesuits,  who  are  very  com- 
fortably settled  here  in  a  new  house,  and  are 
building  a  fine  church.  M.  de  Montaigne  had 
as  long  a  conversation  with  them  as  his  time 
would  permit.  The  Count  of  Helfestein  com- 
mands at  the  castle.  If  any  one  even  dreams 
of  any  other  religion  than  the  Roman,  he  had 
need  keep  it  to  himself!  On  the  gate  which 
divides  the  town  from  the  fauxbourg  there  is  a 
great  Latin  inscription,  of  the  year  1552,  which 
sets  forth  that  **  the  senate  and  people  of  this 
town  have  built  this  monument  m  memory  of 
William  and  Louis,  brothers,  Dukes  of  the  two 
Bavarias.*'  There  are  a  number  of  other  ii^ 
scriptions  on  the  same  place,  as  this :  Horridum 
milttem  esse  deeet,  nee  auro  csdatum,  sed 
animo  et  ferro  /return;^  and  at  the  top: 
Cavea  stultorum  mundus*  In  another  place 
there  are  very  conspicuously  inscribed  these 
words,  extracted  from  some  Latin  historian, 
relating  to  the  victory  which  the  Consul  Mar- 
cellus  lost  against  a  king  of  this  nation :  Cuto- 
lami  Boiorumque  regis  cum  Marcello  Cos. 
pugna  qua  eum  viciU  &c.*  There  are  a  great 
number  of  Latin  inscriptions  over  the  doors  of 
private  houses.  The  people  hereabout  paint 
all  their  towns  and  churcnes  very  frequently, 
which  gives  them  a  constantly  fresh  appear- 
ance. The  places  where  we  had  just  been,  for 
instance,  had  all  been  entirely  renovated  three 
or  four  years  before,  as  we  learnt  from  the 
inscriptions  which  they  always  put  up  to  com- 
memorate each  of  these  eventa  The  clock  of 
this  town,  like  that  of  many  others  in  this 
country,  sounds  all  the  quarters;  and  we  were 
told  tliat  the  clock  at  Nuremberch  strikes  all 
the  minutes.  We  left  this  place  after  dinner, 
and  proceeded  through  a  long  uninterrupted 
plain  of  pasture-land,  which  reminded  us  of  tbe 
plain  of  La  Bausse,  to 

Augsbourg,  four  leagues,  which  is  considered 
the  finest  town  in  Germany,  as  Strasbourg  is 
deemed  the  strongest  The  first  novelty  we 
observed,  and  which  showed  the  cleanline^  of 
the  people,  was  the  finding,  on  our  arrival,  the 
staircase  of  our  lodging  covered  with  linen  fx 
us  to  walk  OD,  that  we  mizht  not  dirty  the 
steps,  which  had  just  been  Uioroughly  washed 
and  scoured,  as  is  done  every  Saturday.  We 
have  never  seen  any  dirt  or  cobwebs'  in  the 
houses  we  have  been  in.  Some  houses  have 
curtains  to  draw  before  the  windows,  for  \l\as6 
who  like  to  use  them.  You  hardly  ever  see, 
any  tables  in  their  bed-rooms,  except  one  which 
is  attached  to  the  foot  of  each  bed,  and,  b€in;r 
on  hinges,  can  be  put  up  or  down  as  you  thiuk 


*  "  The  world  it  a  cage  of  ftmit." 

•  »  Battie  of  Carolam  (or  Carioman)  and  of  tlie  Kiag  of 
the  Bavarians,  against  the  Consul  Marcellut,  wbc^reia  tlM 
latter  was  defeated,*'  Ax.  Who  this  Cooaul  Manellos  mag 
have  been,  I  cannot  say.    Tbe  iatt  of  the  Asci  OmnJvm 
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proper.     The  foot  of  the  bed  is  raised  two  or 
hree  ieet  above  the  frame  of  the  bed,  and  very 
)ften  as  hi^h  as  the  bolster ;  the  wood  of  which 
t  is  made  is  elaborately  carved,  and  has  a  good 
iffect  enough,  but,  being  onlv  deal,  it  does  not 
»>me  near  the  appearance  of  onr  walnut  furni- 
ture.    Here  they  put  highly  polished  pewter 
plates   under  wooden  ones,  almost,  it  would 
seem,  in  sign  of  their  contempt  for  the  former, 
[n  many  places  they  have  linen  ourtains  against 
the  wall  at  the  bed-side,  in  order  to  prevent 
people  from  soiling  the  wall  by  spitting  on  it 
The  Germans  are  very  fond  of  coats-SPurms; 
Ib  every  inn  you  will  find  hundreds  that  gentle- 
men who  have  lodged  there  have  had  painted 
on  the  walls;  and  all  the  windows  are  deco- 
rated with  these  emblazonments.    We  found  a 
constant  diversity  in  the  mode  of  serving  up 
meals ;  here,  crabs — amazingly  large  ones — are 
served  up  first;  elsewhere  they  are  served  up 
just  towards  the  close  of  dinner.    In  many  of 
the  large  inns,  evenr  dish  placed  on  the  table 
has  a  cover  to  it.    What  makes  their  windows 
always  look  so  exceedingly  bright  is  that  the 
sashes  are  not  fixed  in  the  way  that  ours  are, 
but  can  be  taken  out  when  required,  and  they 
)re  for  ever  cleaning  and  polishing  them.  M.  de 
Montaigne   next  wy,  Sunday,  went  in  the 
morning  to  see  several  churches,  and  in  the 
Catholic  plac^  of  worship,  which  are  very 
numerous  here,  be  found  tiie  service  admirably 
performed.    There  are  six  Lutheran  churches, 
with  sixteen  ministers;   two  of  the  six  are 
churches  usurped  from  the  Catholics,  the  other 
four  were  built  by  the  Lutherans  themselvea 
He  saw  one  this  morning  which  looked  just 
like  the  great  hall  in  some  college:    there 
were  neither  images,  crosses,  nor  organ.    The 
walls  were  covered  with  passages  from  the 
Bible,  written  in  German  characters.    There 
were  two  pulpits,  one  for  the  minister,  where 
the  sermon  is  preached,  and  below  that  another 
for  the  person  who  leads  in  singing  the  psalma 
At  the  end  of  each  verse  the  congregation 
waited  until  this  person  had  given  out  the 
Words  and  tune  of  the  verse  that  followed,  and 
then  they  sang  altogether,  without  any  sort  of 
order  or  harmony,  and  those  who  chose  to  do 
80  kept  their  cajps  on.    After  this  a  minister, 
who  till  then  haa  been  mingled  with  the  crowd, 
vent  to  the  altar,  where  he  read  a  number  of 
prayers  out  of  a  book,  at  certain  of  which 
prayers  the  people    rose   and  held  up  their 
luuids  clasped,  and  at  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ 
piade  a  low  bow.    Afler  he  had  finished  read- 
iogi  which  be  did  uncovered,  he  turned  to  the 
^r,  on  which  was  a  napkin,  an  ewer,  and  a 
^sin,  with  water  in  it,    A  woman,  followed 
oy  twelve  other  women,  then  brought  him  a 
<^bild,  all  swaddled  up,  except  the  face,  which 
^fts  uncovered.    The  minister  then  dipped  all 
his  fingers  in  the  basin  three  times,  ana  sprin- 
kled the  water  over  the  child's  face,  at  the 


'Thelinw.tree. 

*  Tht  Fagfen,  Um  meicliaBt-prliieei,  f«r  tutttnett  of 


same  time  pronouncing  certain  worda  This 
being  done,  two  men  approached,  and  each  of 
them  put  two  finjfers  oi  his  right  hand  upon 
the  child;  the  mmister  spoke  to  them  a  fow 
words,  and  the  ceremonv  was  completed.  %L 
de  Montaigne  spoke  to  this  minister  as  he  was 
leaving  the  church.  The  ministers  do  not 
derive  any  revenue  from  their  churches,  but  are 
paid  by  the  senate.  There  was  a  &r  larger 
crowd  m  this  one  church  than  m  two  or  three 
of  the  Catholic  churches  put  together.  We 
did  not  see  one  pretty  woman  here.  Their 
dresses  dififer  very  much  amon^  themselvea  Of 
the  men  it  is  difficult  to  distinguish  who  are 
nobles,  inasmuch  as  all  classes  wear  velvet 
caps,  and  all  have  swords  at  their  sides.  We 
were  lodsed  at  the  sign  of  a  tree  called  the 
Linden  Tree^  in  this  country ;  our  inn  adjoined 
the  palace  of  the  Foulcrea'  One  of  this  mmily 
dying  a  few  years  ago»  left  his  heirs  two  mil- 
lions of  l^rench  crowns;  and  they,  for  the 
benefit  of  his  soul,  gave  the  Jesuits  here,  very 
much  to  their  delight  and  advantage,  the  sum 
c^  thirty  thousand  florins,  ready  money.  The 
palace  i  have  mentioned  is  roofed  with  copper, 
in  ffeneral,  the  houses  are  much  larger,  higner, 
and  handsomer,  than  those  of  any  town  in 
France,  and  the  streets  are  far  wider;  as  to  the 
extent  of  the  town,  he*  thinks  it  is  about  the 
size  of  Orleans.  After  dinner  we  went  to^see 
the  fencing,  in  a  public  room  they  have  here 
for  that  purpose,  where  we  found  a  great  crowd 
nfissembled.  You  pay  on  entering,  as  you  do 
at  a  play,  and  you  have  to  pay  besides  for  your 
seat  when  you  get  in.  They  were  practising 
with  the  poniard,  the  two-handed  sword,  the 

auarter-staiS;  and  the  braquemart;*  and  after 
[lis  we  went  to  see  some  matches  at  cros84x>w 
and  long-bow  shooting,  in  a  public  ground 
even  more  magnificent  than  that  at  Schannouse. 
Thence,  from  one  of  the  gates  of  the  town, 
through  which  we  had  entered,  we  observed 
that,  under  the  bridge  we  had  crossed,  there 
runs  a  great  canal  of  water,  which,  flowmg 
from  some  source  in  the  country,  is  conveyed 
over  the  river  by  a  wooden  bnd^  built  be- 
neath the  town-mid^,  and  is  again  conveyed 
over  the  town-fosse  into  the  town  itself,  by  a  si- 
milar medium.  This  current  of  water  then  turns 
a  number  of  wheels,  which  work  several  pumps, 
by  means  of  which  the  water  of  a  spring, 
tnat  rises  in  that  place,  are  raised,  throuj^ 
leaden  pipes,  to  the  top  of  a  tower,  at  least 
fifty  feet  high.  Here  the  water  collects  in  a 
large  stone  reservoir,  whence  it  again  descends, 
through  a  number  of  pipes,  and  is  distributed 
all  over  the  town,  feeding  the  whole  of  the 
fountains  there.  Individuals  who  are  desirous 
of  having  the  water  laid  on  from  this  source, 
in  their  own  houses,  can  have  it,  on  paving  the 
town  ten  florins  a  year,  or  two  hundred  norms  at 
a  single  payment  It  is  now  forty  years  ago  that 
the  town  was  first  adorned  with  this  admirable 


Aanbnrf,  who  lent  laife  rains  of  money  to  Ctaartei  V. 
during  tbo  roligloiu  waUt  and  ware  ennobled.  , 

*  Montaigne.  «  A  sborti  broad-UwIed  fWoqi.lC 
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work.  Marriages  of  Catholics  with  Latherans 
are  quite  common,  the  party  most  eager  about 
the  matter  submitting  to  the  forms  of  the  other's 
faith;  there  are  a  thousand  such  marriages: 
our  Inndlord  was  a  Catholic,  and  his  wins  a 
Lutheran.  They  dust  their  glass  with  a  hair- 
brush, fixed  to  the  end  of  a  stick.  We  were 
told  that  you  can  get  very  fine  horses  here  for 
forty  or  fifty  crowns.  The  authorities  of  the 
town  did  Messrs.  d'Estissac  and  de  Montaigne 
the  honour  of  sending  them  as  a  present,  when 
they  were  at  supper,  fourteen  large  vessels  full 
of  their  wine,  which  were  brought  to  Messieurs 
by  seven  sergeants,  dressed  in  the  civic  uniform, 
under  the  direction  of  a  superior  officer,  whom 
Messieurs  invited  to  supper,  as  is  the  custom  in 
these  cases;  and  they  gave  the  porters  a  crown. 
The  officer  who  supped  with  them  told  M.  de 
Montaigne  there  were  three  of  them  in  that 
town,  whose  duty  it  was  to  pay  this  compli- 
ment to  visitors  of  quality,  and  that  for  this 
purpose  they  always  took  pains  to  ascertain 
the  condition  of  persons  who  came  to  the  place, 
in  order  that  they  might  observe  the  particuUr 
ceremonies  which  were  due  in  each  case;  to 
some  they  present  more  wine  than  they  do  to 
others.  When  a  duke  is  the  visitor,  one  of  the 
burgomasters  attends  in  person  to  offer  the  pre- 
sent: they  took  us  for  knights  and  baron& 
M.  de  Montaigne,  for  some  reasons  of  his  own, 
had  desired  us  not  to  say  who  we  were,  and 
not  to  mention  the  rank  of  Messieurs ;  and  he 
walked  all  day  by  himself  through  the  town;' 
he  conceived  that  this  of  itself  served  to  make 
them  be  held  in  more  honour.  The  compliment 
I  have  mentioned  has  been  paid  them  by  all 
the  towns  in  Germany.  When  he  passed 
through  the  church  of  Notre  Dame,  feeling 
very  chilly  (for  the  cold  began  to  touch  them 
when  they  left  Kempten,  though  up  to  that 
time  they  had  enjoyed  the  finest  weather  pos- 
8ible\  he,  without  thinking  of  it,  put  his  hand- 
kerchief up  to  his  mouth,  conceiving  that,  as  he 
was  alone  and  plainly  dressed,  no  one  would 
notice  him.  However,  when  he  got  more  inti- 
mate with  some  of  the  people,  they  told  him  that 
the  authorities  at  the  church  had  been  rather 
scandalized  at  what  they  thought  his  strange 
procedure ;  and,  in  short,  he  found  he  had  been 
guilty  of  the  impropriety  he  was  most  desirous 
of  avoiding,  that  of  making  himself  remarkable 
by  some  action  opposed  to  the  manners  and 
tastes  of  those  among  whom  he  was  staying ; 
for,  as  much  as  he  can,  his  great  anxiety  is  to 
conform  and  adapt  himself  to  the  ideas  of  the 
place  where  he  happens  to  be;  and  thus  he 
wore  at  Augusta  a  fur  cap,  when  he  walked 
out  into  the  town.  They  say  at  Augusta  that 
they  are  free,  not  from  mice,  out  from  the  large 
rata  which  infest  every  other  part  of  Germany ; 
and  they  attribute  this  exemption  to  one  of  their 
bishops,  who  lies  buried  here;  even  the  earth 
round  his  tomb,  they  say,  has  the  power  of  ex- 


1  This  ig  Montaif  ne  ail  over.    80,  too,  Honce :  ' 
cunque  libo  etc,  incedo  solus/*  &c    Ait.  L  0. 
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pelling  these  vermin  wherever  it  is  carried,  and 
they  sell  little  bits  of  it,  about  the  size  of  a  nut, 
for  this  purpose.  On  Monday  we  went  to  see, 
in  the  church  of  Notre-Damet  the  ceremony  of 
the  marriage  of  a  rich  young  lady,  belonging  to 
the  town,  with  one  of  the  Foulcres*  factors,  a 
Venetian :  we  did  not  observe  a  single  pretty 
woman  in  the  place.  The  Foulcres,  who  are  a 
large  family,  Imd  all  very  rich,  occupy  the 
principal  position  in  the  town.  We  saw  two 
of  the  rooms  in  a  hoase  of  theirs;  one  was 
lofty,  large,  Hind  paved  with  marble;  the 
other,  a  low  room,  was  richly  decorated  with 
medals,  ancient  and  modem.  At  the  end 
of  this  room  there  was  a  small  ante-chamber. 
They  were  the  most  splendid  apartments  i  ever 
witnessed.  We  also  saw  some  of  the  German 
dances;  at  Che  close  of  every  measure,  they 
break  ofi^  and  the  gentlemen  lead  the  ladies 
back  to  their  seats,  which  are  two  rows  of 
benches  on  each  side  of  the  room,  covered  with 
red  cloth.  Here  the  gentlemen  leave  the  ladies, 
as  it  is  not  the  custom  for  them  to  sit  down 
together  on  these  occasions.  After  a  short  rest 
the  gentlemen  return  to  their  partners,  and  kiss 
their  hands;  the  ladies  do  not  kiss  the  hands  of 
the  gentlemen,  but,  putting  their  band  under 
their  partner's  arm-pit,  touch  cheeks,  and  then 
place  their  right  hand  upon  the  gentleman's 
shoulder.  They  dance  and  converse  uncovered. 
The  dresses  were  plain.  We  saw  some  more  of 
the  Foulcres'  houses,  in  other  parts  of  the  toim, 
most  of  them  pleasure-houses  for  the  summer. 
The  town  must  be  greatly  indebted  to  these 
gentlemen  for  the  expenses  they  are  constantly 
incurring  in  embellishing  the  di^rent  parts  of 
it.  In  one  of  these  houses  we  saw  a  clock 
which  is  worked  by  water.  In  the  same  place 
were  two  great  fish-ponds,  under  cover,  fUl  of 
fish.  There  are  several  small  pipes,  some 
straight,  others  bent  uj^wards,  through  which 
the  water  descends  into  these  fish-ponds  in  a 
very  agreeable  manner,  some  of  the  pipes  dis- 
charging the  water  directly  into  the  ponds;  and 
the  others,  first  throwing  it  op  as  from  a  foun- 
tain, to  the  height  of  about  a  pike.  Between 
these  two  ponds  there  is  a  space  of  some  ten 
paces  wide,  closely  boarded  with  planks,  in 
which  are  a  number  of  brass  jets,  so  small  that 
you  cannot  readily  see  them.  While  the  ladies 
are  amusing  themselves  with  looking  at  the 
fish,  those  in  the  secret  have  only  to  touch  a 
spring,  which  sets  these  jets  in  operation,  and 
incontinently  the  petticoats  and  legs  of  the 
fiiir  spectators  are  invaded  with  a  refreshing 
coolness  from  these'  tiny  water-spouts.  In  an- 
other place,  where  there  is  a  veiy  charmingly- 
constructed  fountain,  while  vou  are  looking  at 
it,  any  one  that  likes  can  play  water  upon  you 
in  a  hundred  places  from  invisible  jets;  over 
the  place  there  is  this  Latin  sentence :  Quaesisti 
nugaSf  nugig  gaudeto  repertis,*  There  is  also 
an  aviary  twenty  paces  square,  and  twelve  or 


1  ••  You  were  in  search  of  trifljnf 
them,  and  main  miMh  of  Uwn.'   ^ 
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fifteen  feet  high,  surrouoded  on  all  sides  with 
close-knitted  wire-work ;  inside  this  are  ten  or 
twelve  low  fir-trees,  and  a  fountain:  this  im- 
mense cage  is  full  of  birds.  We  saw  here  some 
Polish  pigeons,  or,  as  they  call  them,  Indian 
pigeons,  a  sort  of  bird  I  have  seen  elsewhere ; 
birds  of  a  large  size,  with  bills  like  a  partridge. 
We  had  here  pointed  out  to  us  the  ingenuity  of 
a  gardener,  who,  foreseeing  the  «arly  arrival  of 
frost,  had  transplanted  into  a  small  covered 
place  a  quantity  of  artichokes,  cabbages,  let- 
tuce, spinnage,  endive,  and  other  plants  which 
he  gathered,  as  though  for  immediate  use ;  but, 
by  putting  their  roots  into  a  particular  sort  of 
earth,  had. hopes  of  keeping  them  fresh  and 
good  for  two  or  three  months;  and,  in  fiict, 
Uiough  there  were  a  hundred  artichokes  which 
had  been  thus  gathered  for  more  than  six  weeks, 
none  of  them  were  withered.  We  also  saw  a 
leaden  instrument,  bent  archwise,  open  at  both 
sides,  and  pierced  with  holes;  this  being  filled 
with  water,  both  ends  are  held  up,  and  it  is 
then  suddenly  and  dexterously  turned  down,  so 
as  for  one  end  to  ^  into  a  vessel  full  of  water, 
while  the  other  discharges  the  water  outside, 
and  the  pipe  is  thus  kept  constantly  fillip  as 
fast  as  it  empties  itself.^  The  arms  of  the  Foul- 
ores,  which  the  Emperor  Charles  the  Fifth  gave 
them  when  he  ennobled  them,  are  a  crown 
mi-pearlif  on  the  left,  a  fleur-de-lys,  azure  on 
a  field  of  gold;  on  the  right,  a  fleur-de-lys, 
gold  on  a  field  azure.  We  went  to  see  some 
people  who  were  conveying  two  ostriches  from 
Venice  to  the  Duke  of  Austria;  the  male  is  of 
a  darkish  hue,  with  a  red  neck ;  the  female  is 
of  a  grey  colour,  and  lays  a  great  many  eggs. 
They  were  conveying  them  on  foot,  and  told 
us  tliat  the  birds  got  much  lees  tired  than  they 
did ;  they  said  the  beasts  were  constantly  try- 
ing to  get  away  from  them,  but  they  held  them 
fii£t  by  two  collars,  one  of  which  girded  them 
over  the  reins  above  the  thighs,  and  the  other 
above  the  shoulders,  encircling  the  whole  body, 
and  BO,  by  means  of  these  and  two  long  leashes, 
they  were  able  to  stop  or  turn  them  as  they 
wished.  On  the  Tuesday,  by  the  courtesy  of 
the  authorities  of  the  town,  we  were  shown  a 
postern  in  the  wall,  through  which,  at  all  hours 
of  the  night,  any  person  can  enter,  whether 
on  foot  or  horseback,  upon  stating  his  name, 
and  the  person  to  whose  house,  or  the  inn  to 
which  he  is  bound.  Two  faithful  men,  paid  by 
the  town,  are  posted  at  this  gate.  Persons  on 
horseback  pay  two  batz  for  their  admission 
there,  and  persons  on  foot  one.  The  onter  door, 
on  the  other  side  of  the  fosse,  is  sheathed  with 
iron :  at  the  side  there  is  an  iron^  handle, 
attached  to  a  chain,  which  the  person  who 
wants  to  be  let  in  pulls ;  this  chain,  after  wind- 
ing about  a  long  way,  ascends  to  the  bed-room 
of  one  of  the  porters,  which  is  situated  at  a 
considerable  height  above  the  postern,  and 
there  rings  a  belL    The  porter  thus  roused  gets 


,  >  The  instrument  which  if  here  intended  to  be  dcecribed 
u  ihe  syphon. 


up  in  his  shirt,  and,  without  leaving  the  room, 
by  means  of  certain  machinery  opens  the  outer 
door,  though  distant  a  good  hundred  paces 
from  where  he  stands.  The  person  thus  ad- 
mitted now  finds  himself  on  a  bridge  of  about 
forty  feet  long  or  thereabouts,  covered  over, 
which  crosses  the  to^n  fosse;  along  the  side 
of  this  bridge  is  a  sort  of  wooden  trough 
through  which  passes  the  machinery  which 
opens  the  outer  door,  and  shuts  it  again 
immediately  that  the  person  is  admitted.  The 
bridge  being  crossed,  the  traveller  finds  himself 
on  a  narrow  ooen  space,  whence  he  hails  the 
first  porter,  ana  tells  him  his  name  and  address. 
This  being  done,  the  latter,  by  ringing  a  bell, 
gives  notice  to  his  companion,  who  occupies  a 
lar^e  room  on  the  lower  floor;  and  he,  by  a 
sprmg  which  is  fixed  in  the  passage  adjoining 
his  room,  opens,  in  the  first  place,  a  small  iron 
barrier,  and  then,  by  working  a  great  wheel, 
raises  the  draw-bridge ;  all  of  which  operations 
are  conducted  in  such  a  manner  that  no  one 
can  perceive  any  of  the  movements:  for  they 
are  all  worked  in  the  thickness  of  the  walls  and 
doors,  and,  before  you  have  time  to  look  round, 
that  which  has  been  opened  closes  with  a  load 
noise.  Next,  the  porter  opens  a  great  door  of 
immense  thickness,  which  is  made  of  wood 
thickly  plated  with  iron.  The  stranger  now 
finds  himself  in  a  room,  bnt  neither  here,  nor 
any  where  else,  on  his  progress  into  the  town, 
does  he  see  any  one  to  speak  ta  When  the 
door  of  ttiis  room  is  closed  behind  him,  knother 
similar  door  is  opened,  and  he  enters  a  second 
apartment,  in  which  there  is  a  light:  here  he 
finds  a  brass  vessel  hanging  by  a  chain  from  an 
opening  in  the  wall,  and  into  this  he  puts  the 
fee  for  his  admission.  This  money  is  then  pulled 
up  by  the  porter,  who,  if  he  is  not  satisfied, 
leaves  the  stranger  to  kick  his  heels  in  the 
room  till  the  morning;  if,  on  the  other  hand, 
he  is  satisfied,  he  opens  in  the  same  way  another 
^eat  door,  similar  to  the  preceding,  which 
mstantly  closes  behind  the  person  admitted, 
who  then  finds  himself  in  the  town.  This  ie 
one  of  the  most  skilfully  contrived  things  that 
can  be  conceived.  The  Queen  of  Enffki^  '  sent 
a  special  ambassador  to  request  of  the  munici* 
pality  of  the  town  to  explain  to  her  the  mode 
of  working  the  machinery,  but  they  say  they 
refused  to  do  so.  Under  this  gate  there  is  a 
vault,  large  enough  to  hold  five  hundred  horse- 
men, by  means  of  which  they  can  receive  or 
send  aid  in  war  time,  without  the  knowledge  of 
the  townVpeopIe.  After  this  we  went  to  see 
the  church  of  the  Holy  Cross,  which  is  a  very 
fine  one.  They  glorify  themselves  greatly 
here  on  a  miracle  which  took  place  nearly  a 
hundred  years  ago  in  this  church:  a  woman 
not  being  willing  to  swallow  the  body  of  Christ, 
and  havmg  taken  it  from  her  mouth  and  placed 
it  in  a  little  box  covered  with  wax,  afterwards 
confessed,  and  the  whole  was  then  foimd  to  be 
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chained  into  flesh.  They  cite  a  number  of 
proora  of  this  miracle,  a  description  of  which  is 
written  on  various  parts  of  the  church  in  Latin 
and  German.  They  show  under  a  crystal 
ftame  the  wax,  and  a  piece  of  something  which 
looks  red  like  flesh.  This  church  is  roored  with 
copper,  as-  the  Foulcres*  palace  is:  and  indeed 
it  is  not  uncommon  to  see  this  here.  The 
church  of  the  Lutherans  immediately  joins  this 
church ;  for  here,  as  elsewhere,  they  have  either 
taken  possession  of  the  Catholic  churches,  or 
built  their  own  almost  in  their  very  cloisters. 
At  the  door  of  this  church  they  have  placed  the 
image  of  Our  Lady  holding  Jesus  Christ  in  her 
arms,  with  other  saints  and  children,  and  over 
the  whole  have  inscribed  this  sentence :  Sinite 
parmilo$  venire  ad  me,  d&c.^  At  the  house 
where  we  lodged  there  was  a  machine  made  of 
plates  of  iron  closely  fastened  together,  which 
oeecends  to  the  bottom  of  a  deep  well,  and, 
being  worked  by  a  boy  at  the  top,  turns  round 
like  a  wheel  and  forces  the  water  into  a  leaden 
pipe,  by  which  it  is  conveyed  into  the  kitchens 
aiid  wherever  else  it  is  wanted.  They  keep  a 
man  in  their  pay,  whose  business  it  is  to  keep 
the  walls  constantly  whitewashed  and  clean. 
They  served  us  up  pasties,  large  and  small,  in 
«artben  vevels  of  the  colour  of,  and  in  every 
respect  made  to  resemble,  pie-crust  There 
occur  very  few  meals  at  which  you  are  not 
presented  with  comfits  and  boxes  of  sweetr 
meats;  the  bread  is  of  first-rate  excellence; 
the  wines  are  good,  and,  as  is  generally  the 
case  in  this  country,  are  white;  they  do  not 
glow  them  near  Augsbourg,  but  are  obliged 
Id  fetch  their  supplies  five  or  six  days'  ioumey 
o£  Of  eyery  hundred  florins  that  innkeepers 
expend  in  wine,  sixty  go  to  the  republic  as 
duty;  private  individuals,  who  expend  the 
flame  sum  in  wine  for  their  own  consumption, 
psy  only  half  this  duty.  They  have  in  many 
^aces  the  custom  of  perfuming  the  apartments. 
The  town  some  time  back  was  entirely  Zuing- 
lian,  but  since  that  the  Catholics  have  been  re- 
ealled  and  have  ousted  the  Lutherans  firom  al  most 
all  the  places  of  authority,  though  the  great 
majority  of  the  town,  in  point  of  numbers,  still 
remains  of  the  latter  persuasion.  M.  de  Mon- 
taigne paid  a  visit  to  the  jestiits,  and  found 
them  men  of  great  learning.  We  breakfasted 
in  their  house  on  Wednesday  morning,  the  10th 
of  October.  M.  de  Montaigne  much  regretted, 
when  he  left,  that,  although  only  a  day\  jour- 
ney from  the  Danube,  he  had  not  an  opportu- 
nity of  seeing  it,  or  of  visiting  Oulm,'  which  he 
passed  by,  and  some  baths  at  a  half  day's 
poumey  beyond  Oulm,  at  a  place  called  Sour- 
bronne.*  This  bath,  which  is  situated  in  a  flat 
country,  is  of  firesh  water,  which  is  warmed  for 
vou,  whether  you  drink  it  or  bathe  in  it.  It 
has  a  sharp  taste,  which  makes  it  rather  plea- 
sant to  the  palate,  and  it  is  good  for  maladies 


1  '*  Suflbr  little  children  to  come  onto  me." 
ZTiii.  1& 
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of  the  head  and  stomach.  It  is  a  noted  baUi, 
and,  as  we  were  told,  a  place  where  you  are  as 
handsomely  and  comfortably  lodged  as  at  &- 
den:  but  the  winter  was  rapidly  advancing, 
and  the  road  to  the  place  was  quite  out  of  oar 
way ;  so  much  so,  that  on  our  return  we  should 
have  had  to  come  back  to  Augusta :  and  M.  de 
Montaigne  had  a  great  horror  of  going  the 
same  road  twice,  lleft  a  copy  of  the  arms  of 
M.  de  Montaigne  fixed  over  the  door  of  the 
room  he  had  occupied.  They  were  veiy  well 
done,  and  cost  me  two  crowns  for  the  painter, 
and  twenty  pence  for  the  man  who  made  the 
firame.  The  town  is  washed  by  the  river  Lech, 
Lycue.  We  travelled  through  a  pretty  coun- 
try abounding  in  corn-fields,  and  got  by  bed- 
time to 

Brong,*  five  leagues;  a  large  Catholic  vil- 
lage, charmingly  situated,  in  the  Duchy  of 
Bavaria.  We  left  this  place  next  morning, 
Thursday,  20th  of  October;  and  after  tra- 
versing, first  a  wide  plain  of  corn-fields  (for 
there  are  no  vines  in  this  part  of  the  country), 
and  then  extensive  meaaow-lands,  spreading 
out  on  both  sides  as  for  as  the  eye  could  reach, 
we  ffot  by  dinner-time  to 

Munic,  four  leagues;  a  large  town,  about 
the  size  of  Bordeaux,  and  capital  of  the  duchy 
of  Bavaria,  where  the  Electors  of  that  state 
have  their  principal  residence,  upon  the  banks 
of  the  river  Yser,  Ister.  It  has  a  fine  castle, 
with  the  Urgest  and  best  appointed  range  of 
stablinff  I  ever  saw,  either  in  France  or  Italy, 
all  vaulted  over,  and  capable  of  accommodating 
two  hundred  horses.  This  is  a  town  alto- 
gether Catholic,  populous,  well  built,  and  car- 
rying on  a  good  trade.  After  you  get  a  day's 
journey  from  Augusta,  yon  can  live  for  ioor 
livres  a  day,  horse  and  man,  and  for  forty  sons 
a  day  witiiout  a  horse.  The  beds  here  have 
curtains,  but  no  tester.  Every  thing  you  have 
Aimished  you  is  very  comfortable.  They  clean 
the  floors  with  boiled  saw-dusL  Throoghoht 
the  country  they  gather  in  turnips  and  parsnips 
with  as  much  care  as  corn;  and  when  they 
have  collected  a  quantity,  seven  or  eight  men 
are  set  to  work  with  large  knives  to  cut  them 
into  slices,  and  put  them  into  vessels,  where 
they  are  salted  and  preserved,  as  the  cabbages 
are  elsewhere,  for  wmter  food.  They  fill  whole 
districts  of  fields  with  these  plants,  and  have 
regiilar  harvests  of  them.  The  reigning  Duke 
of  Bavaria  married  the  sister  of  M.  de  Lorraine, 
and  has  three  children  by  her,  two  boys  and  a 
girl.  Both  the  brothers  were  now  at  Munich, 
and  the  day  we  were  there  had  gone  hunting 
with  their  suites  and  a  large  party  of  ladies 
and  gentlemen.  Friday  morning,  we  set  oat, 
and  passing  through  the  duke's  forests,  where 
we  saw  an  infinite  number  of  follow-deer  con- 
gregated in  flocks,  like  sheep,  we  went  oa, 
without  stopping,  to 

*  Probably  Heilbron. 
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KinieC  six  leagfues;  a  miaeFable  little  village, 
in  the  same  duchy.  The  Jesuits,  who  have 
great  influence  in  the  government  of  affairs  in 
5)18  country/ have  been  making  a  grand  move- 
ment, which  has  drawn  upon  Uiem  the  hatred 
of  ttie  people,  for  the  purpose  of  forcing  the 
priests  to  dismiss  their  concubines,  under  great 
penaltiea  From  the  degree  in  which  the  priests 
are  sympathised  with  on  this  occasion,  it  would 
seem  that  formerly  the  practice  thus  invaded 
was  80  generally  tolerated  that  it  had  come  to 
be  regarded  as  perfectly  legitimate;  and  the 
whole  community  are  at  this  moment  engaged 
in  getting  up  remonstrances  to  their  duke,  in 
behalf  or  the  priests.  We  had  here  the  first 
eggs  we  have  had  served  up  to  us  in  Germany, 
either  on  fast-days  or  feast-days,  except  such 
as  were  cut  up  in  salads.  We  drank  out  of 
wooden  goblets,  ribbed  like  barrels,  but  tliere 
were  several  silver  cups  on  the  table.  A  lady, 
who  resides  in  the  village,  sent  some  wine 
to  Mens,  de  Montaigne.  Early  on  Saturday 
morning  we  left  this  place ;  and,  after  leaving 
on  our  right  the  river  Yser,  and  a  great  lake  at 
the  foot  of  the  Bavarian  mountains,^  and  having 
reached  by  an  hour's  ascent  the  summit  of  a 
hill,  on  which  stands  an  inscription,  stating 
that  a  duke  of  Bavaria  made  some  excavations 
on  the  road  here  a  hundred  years  ago^  we 
found  ourselves,  all  of  a  sudden,  in  the  bosom 
of  the  Alps,  travelling  along  an  easy  and  agree- 
able road,  with  the  accompaniment  of  a  splendid 
autumnal  evening,  to  help  us  the  more  plea- 
santly on  our  journey.  On  descending  this  hill, 
or  rather  little  mountain,  we  came  upon  a  fine 
lake,  a  Gbscon  league  long,  and  as  much  broad, 
surrounded  by  lony  and  almost  inaccessible 
mountains.  Pursuing  our  route  at  the  foot  of 
some  of  these  mountains,  and  coming  here  and 
there  upon  pretty  little  patches  of  meadow 
land,  interspersed  with  houses,  we  got  by  bed- 
time to 

Mite  vol;*  a  small  village,  belonging  to  the 
Duke  of  Bavaria,  tolerably  well  situated,  on 
the  river  Yser.  We  had  here  served  up  to  us 
the  first  chesnuts  we  have  had  in  Grermany; 
they  were  sent  up  quite  raw.  In  the  inn 
where  we  lodged  they  had  a  stove-room,  which 
travellers  are  m  the  habit  of  usins  as  a  vapour- 
bath,  at  the  charge  of  a  batz  and  a  half  each. 
I'  went  there  whue  Messieurs  were  at  supper. 
In  the  room  were  a  number  of  Grermans,  who 
were  being  cupped  and  bled.  Next  day,  Sun- 
day morning,  we  continued  our  route  through 
the  mountams,  and  passed  a  gate,  with  a  house 
over  it,  which  forms  a  barrier  between  the 
country  we  had  been  just  traversing  and  the 
TyroL  We  now  entered  the  latter  state,  which 
belongs  to  the  Archduke  of  Austria,  and  arrived 
by  dinner-time  at 

Sefeldene,*  three  leagues;  a  small  village, 


■  Itfittewald. 
*  Tbe  teeretary. 
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witli  an  abbey,  very  pleasantly  situated.  The 
church,  which  is  a  tolerably  fine  one,  is  famous 
for  the  following  miracle : — In  1364,  a  certain 
person,  whose  name  is  inscribed  somewhere  on 
the  outside  of  the  building,  not  being  content, 
on  Easter  Sunday,  with  partaking  of  the  com- 
mon host,  insisted  upon  having  the  grand  host,^ 
and  got  it  into  his  mouth ;  but  instantly  the 
earth  opened  beneath  him,  and  swallowed  him 
up;  in  his  descent  he  caught  hold  of  the  edge 
of  the  altar,  which  just  gave  time  for  the  priest 
to  take  the  host  fix)m  his  mouth,  and  the  man 
then  disappeared.  They  still  show  the  hole, 
which  is  covered  over  with  an  iron  grating; 
and  the  altar  which  received  the  impression  of 
the  man's  finders;  and  the  host,  which  is  all 
red,  as  though  stained  with  blood.  We  here 
saw,  too^  a  recent  account,  in  Latin,  of  a  Ty- 
rolean, who  having,  a  short  time  back,  swal- 
lowed a  bit  of  meat  which  stuck  in  his  throat, 
and  stopped  there  for  three  days  without 
moving  up  or  down,  invoked  tlie  assistance  of 
the  patron  saint,  and  then  came  to  pra^  in  this 
church,  where  he  found  himselr  forthwith 
cured.  On  leaving  this  place  we  went  through 
several  very  neat  villages,  on  the  heights ;  and 
then,  after  a  descent  of  about  half  an  hour,  we 
came  to  a  pretty  little  town,  well  situated, 
above  which,  on  a  precipitous  and  apparently 
inaccessible  rock,  stood  a  magnificent  castle, 
completely  commanding  the  road  by  which  we 
had  just  come*  which  is  cut  out  of  the  solid 
rock,  and  so  narrow  that  there  is  scarcely 
room  ibr  an  ordinary  v^agson  to  pass  along  it. , 
Indeed,  this  is  so  generally  the  case  amidst 
these  mountains,  that  tlie  waggoners  here  are 
accustomed  to  have  their  waggons  made  a  fiiot 
narrower  than  they  are  elsewnere.  We  now 
descended  into  a  valley  of  great  extent,  through 
which  flows  the  river  Inn,  which  runs  into  the 
Danube  at  Vienna.  Its  Latin  name  was  Cmuji. 
It  is  a  five  or  six  days'  iournev  by  water 
from  Insprug^  to  Vienna.  This  valley  appeared 
to  M.  de  Montaigne  to  present  the  most  agree- 
able landscape  he  had  ever  seen;  sometimes 
contracting  itself,  the  mountains  on  the  side 
appear  almost  to  touch  ei^h  other ;  then  again 
spreading  out,  now  on  the  left  of  the  river, 
where  we  were,  and  now  on  the  right,  it  creates 
possession  of  fruitfiil  soil,  even  on  the  moun- 
tain sides ;  where  these  happen  to  be  leas  pre- 
cipitous than  ordinary.  The  landscane  is 
diversified  with  innumerable  castles,  villages, 
and  churches,  producing  an  admirable  effect, 
as  they  present  themselves  one  above  the  other, 
on  the  gradually  rising  slopes  of  the  valley. 
The  extreme  back-ground  on  both  sides  consists 
of  ranges  of  stupen£>us  mountains,  whose  rocky 
peaks  rise  to  an  infinite  elevation.  On  our  side 
of  the  river  wo  saw,  upon  a  craggy  eminence, 
upon  a  point  which  it  was  impossible  any  man 
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cottld  attain,  unless  he  were  lowered  to  it  by 
ropes  from  the  still  loftier  rocks  above  it,  a 
cross,  which,  we  were  told,  the  Emperor 
Maximilian,  ffrand&ther  of  Charles  V.,  caused 
to  be  erected  here,  in  commemoration  of  his 
almost  miraculous  escape  from  the  perils  which 
surrounded  him,  when,  on  a  hunting  excursion, 
he  lost  himself  amid  these  mountains,  and  was 
discovered  by  his  attendants  close  to  this  spot. 
The  incident  has  been  recorded  on  canvas,  and 
the  picture  representing  it  hangs  in  the  cross- 
bow practice  gallery  at  Augusta.  We  got  in 
the  evening  to 

Inspruff,  three  leagues,  the  principal  town  of 
the  earldom  of  Tyrol,  jSnopontum  in  LAtin. 
Here  resides  Fernand,  Archduke  of  Austria. 
It  is  a  very  pretty  and  well-built  town,  seated 
in  the  very  bosom  of  the  valley,  full  of  foun- 
tains and  running  streams,  which  is  an  advan- 
tage of  ordinary  occurrence  in  the  towns  we 
have  seen  in  Germany  and  Switzerland.  The 
streets  are  almost  all  in  the  form  of  terraces.  We 
lodged  at  the  Rose,  an  excellent  house,  where 
we  were  served  in  pewter  plates.  As  to  table- 
cloths in  the  French  fashion,  we  had  already 
found  them  in  use  for  several  days  back.  Some 
of  the  beds  had  curtains  round  them,  which 
furnished  a  curious  illustration  of  the  national 
peculiarities.  They  were  of  a  rich  and  hand- 
some material,  a  sort  of  cloth,  cut  into  very 
elaborate  point- work,  and  so  short  and  narrow 
as  not  at  all  to  answer  the  purpose  to  which  we 
apply  bed-curtains,  with  a  little  tester  of  about 
three  fingers'  width,  the  whole  decorated  with 
an  infinite  number  of  tassels.  The  sheets  they 
gave  me  for  M.  de  Montaigne  were  edged  all 
round  with  rich  white  lace- work,  four  fingers 
deep.  Here,  as  in  the  majority  of  German 
towns,  there  are  people  who  patrol  the  streets 
throughout  the  night,  crying  each  hour  as  it 
strijces.  Wherever  we  have  been  as  yet,  the 
custom  has  been  to  serve  up  fish  with  the  meat; 
but,  on  fish-days,  thev  do  not  serve  up  meat  at 
all;  at  least  they  nave  not  done  so  to  us. 
Monday  we  left  this  place,  and  proceeding 
along  the  banks  of  the  Inn,  which  lay  on  our 
left,  through  the  same  beautiful  valley  I  before 
described,  we  ^t  by  dinner-time  to 

Hala,*  two  leagues,  which  we  went  out  of 
our  way  to  visit  This  is  a  small  town,  like 
Insprug,  the  size  of  Liboume,  or  thereabout, 
seated  upon  the  river  just  named,  which  we 
here  crossed  over  a  bridge.  It  is  here  they 
obtain  the  salt  with  which  all  Germany  is  sup- 
plied. Every  week  they  make  nine  hundred 
pigs  of  it,  which  fetch  a  crown  each.  These 
pigs  are  about  the  size,  and  are  very  much  the 
shape  of  a  half  hogshead,  the  vessel  in  which 
they  are  moulded  being  of  that  form.  The 
revenue  accruing  from  this  source  goes  to  the 
Grand  Duke,  but  the  expenses  are  very  great 
The  quantity  of  wood  constantly  require  for 
the  preparation  of  this  article  is  far  greater  than 
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I  ever  before  saw  collected  together  for  any 
purpose  whatever;  and  no  wonder,  for  the 
cauldrons  in  which  they  boil  the  salt  water, 
whence  they  extract  the  salt,  are  at  least  thirty 
paces  in  diameter,  and  there  are  a  number  of 
these  in  operation.  The  water  itself  is  fetched 
from  one  of  their  OKMintains,  two  leagues  off 
There  are  several  fine  churches  here,  especially 
those  belmiging  to  the  Jesuits,  which  M.  de 
Montaigne  went  to  see,  as  he  hod  done  those 
at  Insprug.  The  inmates  are  mapnificeiitly 
lod^  and  provided  for.  After  ainner  we 
again  went  over  to  that  side  of  the  river,  as  M: 
de  Montaigne  wished  to  pay  his  respects  to  the 
Archduke  of  Anstria,  Feraand,  who  resides 
there  in  a  splendid  mansion.  He  had  called  at 
the  palace  in  the  morning,  but  was  informed 
by  a  nobleman  he  spoke  to,  that  the  archduke 
was  then  sitting  in  council,  and  could  not  be 
seen.  After  dinner,  then,  we  again  crossed  the 
river,  and  found  the  archduke  in  the  garden; 
at  least  we  thought  we  caught  a  glimpse  of  him 
there.  However  this  may  have  been,  thoee 
who  went  to  tell  him  that  our  gentlemen  were 
there  and  desired  to  kiss  his  hand«  brought 
back  word  that  he  begged  they  would  excuse 
him  then,  but  that  next  day  he  should  be  more 
at  leisure:  and  that,  in  the  mean  time,  if  they 
had  any  favour  to  request,  they  might  comma- 
nicate  it  through  a  Milanese  count  whom  be 
named.  This  cold  reception,  and  their  not  even 
permitting  him  to  see  the  castle,  somewhat 
ofiended  M.  de  Montaigne,  and  he  made  a 
serious  complaint  of  it,  in  the  course  of  the  day, 
to  one  of  the  archduke's  officers,  who  told  hira 
that  the  archduke  had  said  he  did  not  want  tn 
see  any  French  people,  for  that  he  looked  upon 
the  house  of  France  as  a  bitter  enemy.  We 
returned  to 

Insprugr,  two  leagues.  Here  we  saw  in  a 
church  eighteen  fine  statues,  in  bronze,  of 
princes  and  princesses  of  the  house  of  Austria. 
We  went  also  to  a  supper  given  by  the  Cardinal 
of  Anstria  and  the  Marquis  de  jBurgaut,  chil- 
dren of  the  archduke  by  a  mistress  of  his,  the 
daughter  of  a  merohant  of  Augsbourg,  whom, 
after  having  these  two  children  by  her,  he  had 
married,  in  order  to  legitimize  them.  The  lady 
died  this  year,  and  the  court  was  still  in  mourn- 
ing for  her.  The  supper  was  served  up  in  mnch 
the  same  manner  as  amongst  us ;  the  banquet- 
ing-room  was  hung  with  black  cloth,  as  were 
alft)  the  royal  seats  and  the  chairs  of  the  guests. 
The  cardinal,  who  is  the  eldest  of  the  two,  is,  1 
believe,  not  yet  twenty.  The  marqnis  drinks 
nothing  but  sugar  and  water,  flavoured  with 
cinnamon,  and  the  cardinal  takes  very  weak 
wine  and  water.  The  princes  had  no  particolar 
covers  laid  before  them,  but  in  other  respects 
the  arrangement  of  the  supper  was  pretty  nearly 
the  same  as  at  rojml  suppera  in  France.  When 
they  to6k  their  seats,  it  was  at  a  short  distaoce 
from  the  table,  which  was  then  pushed  ap  to 
them,  with  the  supper  already  hiia.  The  car- 
dinal sat  at  the  head,  which  was  on  your  right 
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as  yoa  entered  the  room.  We  were  shown  in 
tfaid  palace  a  larse  tennis-court  and  a  tolerably 
fine  garden.  The  archduke  is  a  great  mecha- 
nist, and  has  a  good  head  at  invention.  We 
saw  in  his  palace  ten  or  twelve  field-pieces, 
carrying  a  ball  of  about  the  size  of  a  large 
gooee-egg.  They  are  mounted  on  wheel-car- 
riages ekborately  carved  and  gilt,  as  are  the 
cannon  themselves.  They  are  only  made  of 
wood,  but  the  mouth  is  covered  witli  iron,  and 
all  tlie  inside  is  lined  with  the  same  metal ;  the 
weight  of  each  is  what  one  man  can  just  cariy; 
they  are  not  fired  so  often  as  the  regularly  cast 
cannon,  but  the  discharge  is  almost  equally 
effective.  In  the  fields  adjoining  the  castle  we 
saw  two  oxen  of  an  unusual  size,  of  a  grey 
colour,  with  white  heads,  which  M.  de  Ferrara 
bad  given  the  archduke.  The  latter  prince 
married  one  of  the  archduke's  sisters,  the  Duke 
of  Florence  another,  and  the  Duke  of  Mantua 
a  third.  Three  other  sisters  remained  at  Hala, 
who  were  called  the  Three  Queens,  for  the 
daughters  of  emperors  are  designated  by  that 
tide,  as  others  are  by  the  title  of  Countess  or 
Duchess,  according  to  the  estates  they  enjoy. 
With  the  title  of  queens  enjoyed  by  the  former, 
is  connected  that  of  the  kingdoms  possessed  by 
the  emperor.  Of  the  three  latter  princesses, 
two  are  dead ;  and  the  third,  who  still  lives 
here,  M.  de  Montaigne  could  not  see,  for  slie 
is  shut  up  like  a  nun,  and  has  collected  a  nnm- 
ber  of  Jesuits  around  her.  It  is  the  opinion  of 
the  people  here  that  the  archduke  cannot  leave 
his  estates  to  his  children,  and  that  they  revert 
at  his  death  to  the  empire ;  but  they  assigned 
no  reason  for  this  opinion,  and  it  does  not  seem 
likely,  for  though  his  lady  was  not  of  a  suitable 
rank,  yet  every  one  admits  that  both  she  and 
her  children  were  legitimized  directly  that  he 
had  married  her;  however  this  maybe,  it  is 
certain  that  he  is  laying  by  a  great  deal  of 
money  to  leave  them.  Tu<^ay  morning  we 
resumed  our  journey,  and  proceeded  at  first 
through  the  same  plain  I  have  noticed,  but  at 
about  a  league  from  tlie  town  we  came  to  a 
hill,  which  we  were  an  hour  ascending  by  an 
easy  road.  On  the  left  we  saw  seven!  moun- 
tains, the  sides  of  which,  being  of  a  gradual 
and  gentle  declination,  were  covered  With  vil- 
lages, churches,  and  cultivated  fields,  almost  up 
to  the  top,  and  presented  very  agreeable  and 
varied  prospects.  The  mountains  on  the  right 
hand  are  of  a  wilder  character,  and  we  saw 
but  very  few  bouses  among  them.  We  passed 
several  streams,  or  rather  torrents,  runnm^  in 
different  directions;  and  throughout  the  <fiiy's 
joomey  noticed,  at  all  elevations  of  the  moun- 
tains on  our  left  hand,  a  number  of  towns,  vil- 
lages, large  inns,  and,  among  other  objects, 
two  castles,  and  several  gentlemen's  seats. 
About  fi>ar  leagues  firom  Insbroug,  on  our 
right,  at  the  dining  of  a  narrow  road,  we 
came  upon  a  tablet  of  bronze,  fixed  to  a  rock, 
and  ricnly  worked,  upon  which  was  a  Latin 
ioscriptioa  to  this  purport:  that  the  Emperor 


Charles  the  Fifth,  returning  from  Spain  and 
Italy,  to  receive  the  imperial  crown,  and 
Feidinand,  King  of  Hungary  and  Bohemia, 
his  brother,  coming  from  Pannonia,  on  his 
way  to  see  the  emperor,  after  eight  years' 
absence,  met  on  this  spot,  in  the  year  1530, 
and  that  Ferdinand  ordered  this  memorial  of 
the  event  to  be  erected.  The  brothers  are 
represented  on  the  bronze  embracing  each 
other.  A  little  way  further  on,  passing  under 
a  gateway  that  extends  across  the  road,  we 
re«ul  upon  it  some  Latin  verses,  celebrating  the 
return  of  the  same  emperor,  and  his  stopping  at 
this  place,  after  he  nad  taken  the  King  of 
France,  and  Rome.  M.  de  Montaigne  ex- 
pressed himself  greatly  pleased  with  tnis  part 
of  the  road,  from  the  innnite  variety  of  objects 
which  constantly  presented  themselves.  The 
only  inconvenience  we  found,  an  almost  in- 
supportable one,  was  the  dust,  which  accom- 
panied us  on  this  mountain  route  in  thicker 
clouds  than  we  had  ever  yet  experienced.  We 
travelled  ten  hours  this  stage  without  stopping, 
for  M.  de  Montaigne  did  not  think  there  was 
anything  worth  making  a  delay  for  on  the 
road.  However,  according  to  his  custom  on 
all  occasions,  whether  he  intended  making  a 
long  or  short  stage  of  it,  the  horses  had  had 
an  ample  feed  of  oats  before  they  started  in  the 
morning.  He  himself  took  nothing  all  the  way, 
until  we  arrived  late  at  night  at 

Sterzinguen,  seven  leagues;  a  small  and 
tolerably  pretty  town  on  the  Tyrol,  on  the 
mountain  above  which,  at  about  a  ouarter  of  a 
league  oS,  stands  a  fine  castle,  whicn  has  been 
just  erected.  The  bread  they  serve  vou  up 
here  is  in  the  form  of  rolls,  a  number  of  whicn 
are  baked  together  in  strings,  and  so  sent  up 
to  table.  Throughout  Germany  the  mustard 
is  served  up  in  a  liquid  state ;  it  has  the  flavour 
of  the  French  white  mustard.  The  vinegar 
everywhere  is  white.  They  grow  nearly  enough 
com  in  these  mountains  for  the  consumption  of 
the  inhabitants,  but  they  have  no  vines;  you 
can,  however,  always  command  very  excellent 
white  wine  of  different  sorts.  The  roads  in  all 
directions  are  perfectly  safe,  being  constantly 
frequented  by  merchants,  coaches,  and  wagons. 
Instead  of  the  cold  we  had  been  taught  to  ex- 
pect anoong  these  mountains,  we  found,  on  the 
contrary,  that  the  weather  was  hot  to  an  almost 
insupportable  extent  The  women  here  wear 
cloth  caps,  closely  resembling  our  toques^  and 
their  hair  hangs  down  their  backs  in  thick 
tressea  M.  de  Montaigne  saw  a  very  pretty 
girl  in  a  chorch  here,  whom  he  took  to  be  a 
student,  and  asked  her  whether  she  did  not 
know  Latin.  They  have  curtains  round  the 
beds  here,  of  thick  red  cloth,  made  in  alternate 
four-feet  breadths  of  full  cloth,  and  net-work 
cloth.  Throughout  Germany,  as  &r  as  we 
have  seen,  all  the  bed-rooms  and  sitting-rooms 
are  wainscotted.  The  ceilings  are  mosuy  very 
low.  M.  de  Montaif  ne  told  us  next  morning 
that  in  the  night  he  had  suflfered  a  very  aeveie 
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attack  of  choiic,  which  lasted  for  two  or  three 
houra;  and  in  the  morning  he  passed  a  stone 
of  middling  size,  which  broke  easily.  It  was 
of  a  yellow  tinge  outside,  but  whiter  inside 
when  broken.  He  had  caught  a  cold  the  day 
before,  and  was  altogether  indisposed.  He 
had  not  had  a  fit  of  the  choiic  before  this,  since 
we  left  Plommieres.  The  present  attack  in 
great  measure  removed  a  suspicion  he  had  en- 
tertained that  at  Plommieres  more  gravel  had 
f[ot  into  the  bladder  than  had  since  got  out  of 
It,  and  he  had  be?un  to  fear  that  some  portion 
of  it  had  stopped  there  and  fixed  itself;  but 
when  this  stone  disengaged  itself  he  felt  much 
relieved,  for  he  reasonably  enough  considered 
that,  had  there  been  any  permanent  gathering 
of  gravel,  this  stone  would  have  attached  itself 
to  uie  mass.  On  the  road  he  had  complained 
much  of  pains  in  the  kidneys,  and  this,  mdeed, 
was  the  reason  why  he  had  made  so  long  a 
day's  journey,  for  he  thought  he  should  be 
more  at  his  ease  on  horsebacK  than  in  anj  other 
position.  In  the  morning  after  his  arrival  he 
called  upon  the  schoolmaster  of  the  place,  for 
the  purpose  of  rubbing  up  his  Latin ;  but  tlie 
man  was  a  fool,  who  coula  give  him  no  sort  of 
information  about  anything  he  asked  him,  re- 
specting the  country  and  its  principal  features. 
After  breakfast,  Wednesday,  26th  October,  we 
resumed  our  journey  through  a  valley  about  a 
quarter  of  a  league  wide,  having  the  river 
Aisoc' on  our  right  We  proceeded  along  this 
valley  for  about  two  leagues,  and  saw  on  the 
tops  of  the  neighbouring  mountains  a  number 
of  cultivated  and  inhabited  spots,  some  of 
them  on  a  level,  to  which  we  were  utterly 
at  a  loss  to  imagine  how  people  could  get. 
On  the  way  we  passed  four  or  five  casUes. 
After  a  time  we  crossed  the  river  over  a  wooden 
bridge,  and  proceeded  along  the  banks  on  the 
other  side.  We  found  a  number  of  men  mend- 
ing and  levelling  the  roads,  which  are  very 
stony,  like  those  in  Perigord.  By  and  by, 
passing  through  a  stone  sate,  we  ascended  a 
height  at  the  top  of  which  we  came  to  a  plain, 
about  a  league  wide,  and  saw,  on  the  other 
side  of  the  river,  another  plain,  at  about  the 
same  elevation,  but  both  were  barren  and 
rocky.  The  land  below,  between  us  and  the 
river,  consisted  of  very  fine  meadows.  We 
went  on,  without  stopping,  to 

Brixe,'  four  leagues,  which  we  reached  at 
supper-time.  It  is  a  charming  little  town, 
watered  by  the  river  I  have  just  mentioned, 
which  is  crossed  here  by  a  wooden  bridge. 
The  place  is  the  see  of  a  bishop.  We  saw 
two  veiv  handsome  churches  here.  We  put 
up  at  the  Eagle,  an  excellent  hoose.  The 
puLin  in  which  this  town  is  situated  is  not  a 
large  one,  but  the  mountains  which  environ 
it,  even  on  the  left  hand,  have  so  gentle  an 
ascent,  that  the  people  are  able  to  cultivate 
them  with  the  utmost  ease  nearly  up  to  their 


summits.  AH  the  sides  of  the  mountains  accord- 
ingly are  adorned  with  villages  and  churches 
well  nigh  all  the  way  up,  and  nearer  the  town 
you  see  a  number  of  gentlemen's  houses,  hand- 
somely built,  and  situated  in  most  picturesque 
points  of  landscape.  M.  de  Montaigne  said: 
"  He  had  all  his  life  been  very  chary  of  taking 
other  people's  judgments  as  to  foreign  coun- 
tries ;  the  tendency  of  most  men  being  to  test 
the  merits  of  what  they  see,  by  what  they  have 
always  been  accustomed  to  see,  in  their  own 
particular  neighbourhood;  and  that  he  had, 
therefore,  paid  but  veir  slight  attention  to  the 
accounts  he  had  heard  of  different  places  from 
different  travellers;  but,  he  said,  when  he 
came  to  this  place,  he  wondered  more  than  ever 
at  the  obstinate  imbecility  and  narrow-minded- 
ness of  such  people ;  for  he  had  always  been 
told  that  the  passes  of  the  Alps  in  this  part  of 
the  country  were  full  of  dan^r  and  difficulty, 
that  the  manners  of  the  people  were  wild  and 
uncouth,  that  the  roads  were  impassable,  the 
inns  altogether  savage  places,  the  climate  in- 
supportable; whereas,  for  the  climate,  thank 
God,  he  had  found  it  exceedingly  mild,  in- 
clining rather  to  an  excess  of  heat,  than  to 
that  of  cold.  Throughout  our  journey,  up  to 
this  time,  we  had  had  but  three  inclement  days, 
and  only  one  shower  of  rain,  which  lasted 
about  half  an  hour.  That,  in  all  other  respects, 
if  he  wished  to  take  his  daughter,  a  girl  of  only 
eight  years  old,  on  an  excursion  anywhere,  he 
would  quite  as  readily  trust  her  upon  these 
roads,  as  in  one  of  the  walks  of  his  garden.  As 
to  the  inns,  he  had  never  been  in  a  country 
where  they  were  handsomer,  more  numerous, 
and  more  plentifully  provided  with  wines  and 
provisions  of  every  sort,  and  he  had  never  met 
with  such  excellent  accommodation  at  so  cheap 
a  rate."  They  have  a  mode  of  turning  the 
spit  here  by  a  machine  with  several  wheels, 
which  work  a  cord  round  a  large  iron  en- 
gine. The  rope  works  itself  out  m  about  an 
hour,  and  then  the  machine  is  wound  up  again. 
Thev  have  so  great  an  abundance  of  iron  that, 
besides  having  all  their  windows  grated  with  it, 
in  a  variety  of  fashions,  their  shutters  and  doors 
are  covered  with  iron  plates.  We'  found  vines 
here,  which  we  had  lost  sight  of  just  before  we 
got  to  Augusta.  In  this  part  of  the  country 
most  of  the  houses  have  arched  roofs  at  every 
floor,  and,  w*here  the  declination  is  very  nar- 
row, they  make  use  of  pantiles  to  cover  it  with, 
which  we  in  France  do  not  seem  to  know  how 
to  manage ;  and  they  do  this  even  on  the  bel- 
friea  Their  tiles  are  smaller  and  hoUower  than 
ours,  and  they  generallv  plaster  them  together 
at  the  insertions.  We  left  Brize  on  the  follow- 
ing morning,  and  proceeded  along  the  same 
valley,  which  now  ^read  itself  out  somewhat 
On  both  sides  of  the  road,  as  we  went  along, 
we  observed  a  number  of  handsome  houses. 
Keeping  the  river  Eysoc  on  our  loft,  we  paseed 
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through  a  Uttle  town,  called  CJause/  where 
several  manuiactures  are  carried  on,  and  got 
by  dinner-time  to 

Colman,'  three  leagues,  a  small  village,  where 
the  archduke  has  a  country-seat.  Here  we  were 
served  in  goblets  of  coloured  earthenware, 
arranged  on  the  table  alternately  with  silver 
■  caps.  They  clean  their  glasses  with  salt  The 
first  course  consisted  of  eggs  poached  in  butter, 
which  were  served  up  in  a  well-polished  frying- 
pan,  with  a  long  handle.  On  leaviujpr  this  place, 
the  road  narrowed  again,  and  before  we  had 
got  far  on  our  way,  the  rocks  came  up  so  close 
as  to  leave  the  smallest  possible  space  between 
them  and  the  river;  indeed,  at  several  points  of 
the  road,  it  has  been  found  necessary  to  block 
out  the  river  by  a  thick  wall,  which  in  some 
places  extends  for  more  than  a  German  league. 
The  rocks  which  here  abut  on  the  road  are 
exceedingly  precipitous,  and  broken  by  the 
mountain  torrents,  which  sometimes  detach 
large  masses  from  their  foundation,  and  I 
should  imagine  that,  in  stormy  weather,  this 
NL88  must  be  a  very  dangerous  one  to  traverse. 
The  same  torrents,  when  swollen  and  infuriated 
by  the  tempest,  occasionally  tear  up  whole 
forests  of  trees,  and  we  have  seen  on  our  way 
numbers  of  firs  which,  thus  up -rent,  have 
fallen  from  the  mountain -heignts,  bringing 
,'with  them  in  their  furious  descent  complete 
bills  of  earth,  attached  to  their  roots.  Yet 
the  country  is  thickly  peopled;  beyond  these 
mountains  we  saw  othets  rising  above  them  in 
the  back  ground,  cultivated  and  inhabited; 
and  we  have  understood  that  on  those  distant 
heights  there  are  broad  and  lovely  plains,  which 
furnish  abuqdance  of  corn  to  the  towns  below 
them,  and  which  are  inhabited  by  wealthy 
farmers,  who  have  large  and  handsome  houses 
there.  We  passed  the  river  over  a  wooden 
bridge,  of  which  there  are  several  on  this  road. 
Here  we  saw,  perched  on  the  loftiest  eminence 
before  us,  at  a  height,  indeed,  which  seemed 
inaccessible,  a  casue,  which  we  were  told  be- 

V  longs  to  a  baron  of  the  country,  who  resides 
there,  and  possesses,  at  that  great  elevation,  a 
rich  and  fertile  demesne,  wiUi  extensive  hunt- 
ing-grounds. Beyond  these  mountains,  the  Alps 
rise  like  a  border,  and  block  up  the  pass  in 
which  we  now  were,  so  that  travellers  cannot 
proceed  that  way,  but  must  return  to  the  valley 
along  which  we  bad  come,  and  continue  their 
journey  thence.    The  archduke  derives  from 

'  this  earldom  of  the  Tyrol,  the  whole  of  which 
consists  of  these  mountains,  a  revenue  of  three 
hundred  thousand  florins  a  year ;  and,  indeed,  he 
finds  this  the  most  profitable  portion  of  his  pos- 
sessions. We  once  more  passed  the  river  over 
a  stone  bridi^e,  and  got  at  an  early  hour  to 

Bofitan,'  four  leagues,  a  town  of  the  size  of 
Liboume,  situated  upon  the  same  river.    The 


town  is  a  very  disagreeable  one,  in  comparison 
with  the  other  German  towns  we  have  been 
through;  so  much  so  that  M.  de  Montaigne 
exclaimed,  that  he  saw  very  clearly  we  were 
beginning  to  leave  Germany.  The  streets  are 
narrower,  and  there  is  no  handsome  square; 
there  are  fountains,  however,  and  canals,  and 
the  houses  are  painted  and  have  plenty  of  win- 
dows They  grow  so  much  wine  about  here, 
that  they  are  able  to  supply  all  Germany. 
They  have  the  best  bread  in  the  world  anoong 
these  mountains.  The  church  at  this  place  is 
a  very  handsome  one.  Among  other  features, 
it  possesses  a  large  organ,  with  wooden  pijpes, 
which  is  fixed  at  some  height  up  a  pillar, 
near  the  cross,  before  the  high  altar.  The 
person  who  plays  it,  sits  more  than  twelve  feet 
below  it,  at  the  foot  of  the  pillar :  and  the  bel- 
lows are  outside  the  wall  of  the  church,  more 
than  fifteen  paces  behind  the  organist,  supply- 
ing the  organ  from  pipes  under  the  ground. 
The  hollow  m  which  this  town  stands,  is  scarcely 
more  than  sufficient  to  contain  it,  but  the  moun- 
tains, even  those  on'  the  right,  are  very  sloping 
as  they  approach  the  town.  From  this  place 
M.  de  Montaigne  wrote  word  to  Francis  Hofi^ 
man,  whom  he  had  seen  at  Basle,  **that  he 
had  experienced  so  much  pleasure  in  his  visit 
to  Grermany  that  it  was  with  great  regret  he 
found  himself  leaving  it,  even  though  he  was 
leaving  it  for  Italy;  that  foreigners  had  cer- 
tainly reason  to  complain  of  the  extortion  of 
the  innkeepers  there,  as  well  as  elsewhere, 
but  that  he  thought  this  might  easily  be  cor- 
rected by  persons  who  did  not  place  themselves 
at  the  mercy  of  guides  and  interpreters,  who 
sell  them  for  a  share  in  the  profits,  but  that 
in  all  other  respects  the  country  was  distin- 
guished for  comfort  and  civility,  for  justice 
and  security."  We  left  Bostan  early  on  Friday 
morning,  and  stopped  to  bait  the  hordes  and 
breakfast  at 

Brounsol,^  two  leagues,  a  small  village,  just 
above  which  the  river  Eysock,  which  we  had 
followed  hitherto,  mingled  with  the  Adisse,' 
which  itself  flows  on  to  the  Adriatic  Sea,  with 
a  broad  and  tranquil  current,  altogether  dif> 
ferent  from  the  noisy  and  furious  course  of 
the  streams  we  had  seen  in  the  mountains. 
Here  the  plain,  of  which  I  have  spoken  so 
frequently,  and  which  continues  to  Trent, 
begins  somewhat  to  widen,  and  the  moun- 
tains, too,  draw  in  their  horns  a  little,  bit 
by  bit;  and  yet  their  sides  are  less  fertile 
than  those  of  much  greater  altitude,  that 
we  had  passed.  There  are  some  marshes  In 
this  part  of  the  valley,  which  occasionally  nar- 
row up  the  road ;  but  in  other  respects  the  way 
is  very  easy,  and  almost  throughout  upon  a 
descent  About  two  leagues  fix>m  Brounsol  we 
passed  through  a  large  town,^  where  tliere  was 
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a  great  concourse  ofpeople,  in  consequence  of 
its  beinp^  fair-day.  Further  on,  we  passed  an- 
other village,  tolerably  built,  called  Solorme,* 
where  the  archduke  has  a  small  castle,  on  the 
left,  very  oddly  perched  on  the  crest  of  a  rock. 
We  got  by  bed-time  to 

Trante,'  five  leagues;  a  town  somewhat 
larger  than  Aagen,'  and  by  no  means  a  plea- 
sant place.  All  the  charm  of  the  German 
towns  has  here  disappeared;  the  streets  are 
almost  all  narrow  and  crooked.  About  two 
leagues  before  we  got  to  the  town,  we  found 
ourselves  saluted  in  the  language  of  Italy. 
The  people  of  the  town  itself  speak  half  of 
them  Italian,  and  the  other  half  Uerman ;  one 
quarter  of  the  town  is  called  the  (rerman  quar- 
ter, with  a  German  church  and  a  German 
preacher.  As  to  the  new  religion,  we  have 
heard  nothing  of  it  since  we  lefl  Augusta. 
Trante  is  situated  on  the  river  Adisse.  The 
town-house  appears  to  be  a  very  ancient  struc- 
ture, and  near  it  there  is  a  square  tower,  which 
also  has  every  indication  of  a  remote  antiquity. 
We  saw  the  new  church  of  Notre  Dame,  where 
our  council  was  held.^  The  organ  in  this 
church,  which  was  the  gifl  of  a  private  gentle- 
man, is  of  unusual  beauty  and  excellence ;  it 
stands  upon  a  marble  pedestal,  enriched  with  a 
variety  of  exquisite  sculptures,  among  which 
some  singing  cherubims  are  especially  worthy 
of  notice.  This  church  was  built,  as  the  inscrip- 
tion upon  it  informed  us,  in  the  year  1520,  by 
'  Cardinal  Bernard  Clesio,  bishop  of  the  town, 
and  a  native  of  it  This  was  formerly  a  free 
town,  under  the  charge  and  authority  of  the 
bishop,  until  the  necessities  of  a  war,  which  they 
were  waging  with  the  Venetians,  compelling 
the  citizens  to  call  in  the  Count  of  Tyrol  to  their 
assistance,  that  prince,  in  return  for  his  services, 
claimed  a  certain  degree  of  authority  and  in- 
fluence over  the  town.  The  matter  is  still  in 
dispute  between  the  count  and  the  bishop;  but 
the  bishop,  Cardinal  Madruccio,  has  possession 
of  the  town.  M.  de  Montaigne  remarked  that 
this  was  the  second  instance  he  had  met  witK 
on  his  journey,  of  citizens  who  had  conferred 
benefits  on  the  place  of  their  birth :  at  Augusta 
there  were  the  Poulcres,  to  whom  that  town 
was  indebted  for  most  of  the  embellishments  it 
had  received,  the  streets  being  full  of  their 
palaces,  and  the  churches  full  of  their  enrich- 
ments; and  here,  at  Tarente,  Cardinal  Cle- 
sio, besides  this  church  and  several  streets 
that  he  built  or  renovated  at  his  own  expense, 
raised  that  magnificent  structure,  the  castle 
of  tlie  town.  The  edifice  outside  is  no  great 
things ;  but  the  interior  is  as  commodious  and 
elegant  as  it  is  possible  to  conceive.  The  walls 
are  all  covered  with  rich  paintings  and  decora- 
tions; the  raised  work  throughout  is  elabo- 
rately carved  and  gilt;   the  Boors  are  of  a 

1  Salarn. 
•Trent. 
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particular  sort  of  earth,  made  perfectly  bard 
and  compact,  and  painted  to  resemble  marble, 
partly  arranged  in  our  fashion,  partly  in  the 
German  way;  and  there  are  stoves  in  all  the 
rooms  which  require  them.  One  of  these,  made 
of  earth,  of  the  colour  of  burnished  brass,  is 
composed  of  a  group  of  figures,  nearly  the  size 
of  life,  which,  beinff  hollow,  receive  the  heat, 
while  one  or  two  of  them,  next  the  wall,  serve 
as  receptacles  for  the  water  which  rises  from  a 
fbuntain  in  the  court,  some  way  below,  to 
moderate  the  warmth ;  the  design  is  very  ^ood, 
and  well  executed.  Among  other  painted 
ceilings,  we  saw  one  representing  the  celebra- 
tion of  some  triumph  by  night,  which  M.  de 
Montaigne  greatly  admired.  There  are  two 
or  three  circular  chambers;  in  one  of  these 
you  read  an  inscription,  running:  *«In  the 
year  1580,  on  the  occasion  of  the  coronation 
of  the  Emperor  Charles  V.,  which  was  per- 
formed by  Pope  Clement  VII.  on  St  Matthew's 
day,  the  said  Clesius  bein^  sent  as  ambassador 
there  firom  Ferdinand,  King  of  Hungary  and 
Bohemia,  and  Count  of  Tyrol,  brother  of  the 
said  Emperor,  and  being  then  Bishop  of  IVente, 
was  made  a  cardinal;**  and  all  round  the 
chamber  he  has  hung  the  arms  and  names  of 
the  gentlemen  who  accompanied  him  on  this 
journey,  to  the  number  of  about  fifly,  all  of 
them  vassals  of  the  diocese,  and  all  of  them 
counts  or  barons.  In  one  of  the  apartments 
there  is  a  trap-door  leading  to  a  poussage,  by 
which  you  can  descend  into  the  town,  witboiit 
passing  through  the  ga  tes  of  the  castle.  There 
are  exceedingly  rich  chimney-pieces  in  two  of 
the  robms.  This  cardinal  was  a  thoroughly 
good  man.  The  Foulcres,  indeed,  raised  splendid 
buildings  as  well  as  he,  but  these  were  finr  the 
use  of  their  children  and  descendants ;  the  pre- 
late built  for  the  public.  He  left  this  castle, 
furnished  with  more  than  a  hundred  thousand 
crowns'  worth  of  property  of  every  description, 
for  the  benefit  of  his  successors  in  the  see ;  and 
besides  this,  he  left  a  hundred  and  fifty  thousand 
thalers,'  ready  money,  in  the  bishop's  chest, 
which  his  successore  have  enjoyed  the  free  use 
of,  without  paying  one  farthing  interest;  yet 
they  buried  him  m  a  miserably  poor  way,  and 
have  allowed  his  church  of  Notre  Dame  to 
remain  unfinished.  Anfbng  other  noticeable 
things,  there  are  several  portraits  in  oil,  and  a 
great  number  of  cartoona  There  are  two  sets 
of  furniture  throughout  tlie  castle,  one  set  (or 
the  winter  months,  and  the  other  for  the  sum- 
mer; and  the  entire  of  this  property  is  in- 
alienably vested  in  the  see,  so  that  each  bishop 
for  the  time  being  is  thus  amply  provided  with 
everything  he  can  possibly  want  of  this  descrip- 
tion. We  are  now  travelling  by  the  Italian  mile, 
five  of  which  make  a  German  mile.  The  day  here 
is  reckoned  by  counting  the  twenty-foar  boors 


«  That  is  to  my.  the  last  (Ecamenieal  OoancU,  whirh 
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throoghoii^  without  dividing  them  into  twelve 
hours  for  night  and  twelve  for  day.^  We  lodged 
at  the  Rose,  a  very  good  inn.  We  left  Trante, 
Satniday,  after  dinner,  and  took  our  route  along 
the  same  valley  through  which  we  had  been  so 
long  travelling,  but  which  was  now  consider- 
ably extended  on  either  side,  and  flanked  with 
lofty  mountains,  thickly  studded  with  villages. 
The  river  Adisse  lay  on  our  right  We  passed 
a  castle  belonging  to  the  archduke,  which  com- 
mands the  road,  as  is  the  case  with  a  number 
of  other  similar  fortresses  we  have  seen  on  our 
way,  and  which  are  so  situated  as  to  be  able 
e^tually  to  command  and  indeed  bar  the  pas- 
sage of  the  roads  on  which  they  stand.  It  was 
very  late,  indeed  the  night  damps  were  ftillin?, 
which  had  not  before  happenea  to  us,  so  wdl 
had  we  regulated  our  days'  journeys,  when  we 
arrived  at 

Rovere,'  fifteen  miles,  a  town  belonging 
to  the  archduke.  At  the  inn  here,  we  again 
found  ourselves  back  among  the  faBhions  and 
manners  of  our  own  country,  and  greatly 
missed,  not  only  the  German  cleanliness  in  the 
rooms  and  furniture,  and  their  agreeable  win- 
dows, but  also  their  stoves,  which  M.  de 
Montaigne  had  found  far  more  pleasant  than 
our  fire-placee  and  chlnmeys.  In  the  article 
of  provisions,  the  crabs  here  took  leave  of  us, 
which  M.  de  Montaigne  'remarked  the  more 
panicolarly  from  the  circumstance  that,  ever 
aioce  he  left  Plommieres,  he  had  had  this  fish 
served  up  at  table  at  every  meal  he  had  taken, 
on  a  journey  of  nearly  two  hundred  leagues. 
They  eat  at  this  place,  and  throughout  these 
mountains,  a  snail  they  find  in  great  abundance, 
larger  and  fatter  than  those  in  France,  but  not 
of  80  good  a  flavour.  They  also  eat  truflles, 
which  they  peel  and  slice  up  small  into  vinegar 
and  oil,  which  makes  a  tolerable  dish.  At 
Trante  they  gave  us  some  truffles  which  had 
been  kept  in  this  way  for  a  year.  Here  again, 
very  much  to  M.  de  Montaigne's  satis&ction, 
We  found  plenty  of  oranges,  lemons,  and  olives. 
The  beds  have  curtains  of  cloth  or  serge,  mad& 
in  the  form  of  very  wideband  deep  festoons. 
M.  de  Montaigne  here  f^)und  occasion  also  to 
regret  the  loss  of  the  feather  beds,  which  he 
had  invariably  been  supplied  with  as  a  cover- 
ing throughout  Germany.  The  beds  here  are 
not  like  ours,  but  are  composed,  in  the  better 
port  of  houses,  of  very  fine  down,  in  white 
fustian  cases.  The  under- bedding,  even  in 
Germany,  is  not  like  this,  nor  will  it  serve  the 

rirpose  of  a  coverlid,  with  any  sort  of  comfort 
believe,  in  truth,  that  had  M.  de  Montaigne 
been  here  alone  with  his  own  people,  he  would 
rather  have  gone  to  Cracow  or  towards  Greece 
overland,  than  have  taken  the  direct  route  for 
Italy ;  but  the  pleasure  he  himself  felt  in  wan- 


'  Thii  arrangement  it  that  explained  by  M.  de  la  Lande, 
tbe  celebrated  aetronoiiier,  in  the  preftce  to  his  Voj/art 
tf^uii  Pmn^it  en  Jtalie,  dan*  Us  annie$  1765  et  1766:—"  Let 
ii«]iRn«  comptent  vinst-qaatre  heures  de  suite;  depuis  un 
"^ir  Jiisqu*A  Tautre.  La  vingt^quatrieme  beure  sonne  une 
demi-beare  apite  to  eoucber  do  soleil,  c*ett  i  dire,  A  ia  nuit 


dehng  over  countries  that  were  new  to  him,  a 
pleasure  which  made  him  forget  his  age  and  his 
maladies,  he  could  not  infuse  into  any  others  of 
the  party,  who  were  all  anxious  to  go  straight 
on,  so  that  they  might  the  sooner  return  home. 
The  journey  was  to  him  a  source  of  entire 
delight  When,  after  having  passed  a  restless 
nigh^  he  in  the  morning  called  to  mind  that 
he  was  going  to  visit  a  town  or  a  place  he  had 
never  yet  se^,  he  would  leap  out  of  bed  as  gay 
as  a  lark,  and  as  light,  and  meet  his  friends  in  the 
highest  spirits,  f  never  saw  him  less  fatigued, 
and  never  heard  him  complain  less  of  pain.  In- 
doors and  out  of  doors,  his  mind  was  ever  on  the 
alert,  and  he  was  so  eager  in  finding  out  every 
possible  occasion  of  conversing  with  strangers 
that  I  have  no  doubt  bis  malady  was  relieved  by 
this  exercise.  When  the  other  gentlemen  com- 
plained of  his  leading  them  dances  here  and 
there,  to  out-of-the-way  places,  often  returning 
to  very  near  the  spot  whence  he  set  out  (which 
he  always  did  when  he  heard  of  any  thing  at 
no  great  distance  worth  seeing,  or  otherwise 
thought  it  desirable  to  change  his  plan),  he 
would  reply:  that,  for  his  part,  the  particular 
place  where  he  happened  to  be,  was  the  place 
where  he  had  intended  to  come ;  that  he  could 
not  possibly  diverge  from  his  route,  seeing  that 
the  only  route  he  had  laid  down,  was  to  go 
about  seeing  new  places;  and  so  that  he  did 
not  travel  twice  by  the  same  road,  or  go  twice 
to  the  same  place,  they  could  not  say  his  plan 
had  &iled.  That  as  to  Rome,  about  which  all 
the  rest  were  so  eager,  he  was  in  the  less  hurrv 
to  see  that  than  other  places,  because  well  nigh 
every  bod v  had  seen  it ;  and  as  to  Florence  and 
Ferrara,  there  was  hardly  a  footman  to  be  found, 
who  could  not  give  an  account  of  these  places. 
He  added,  that  be  seemed  to  himself  like  a  per- 
son who  is  hearing  a  pleasant  story,  or  reading 
a  fine  book,  and  begins  to  be  afraid  that  he  is 
getting  towards  the  end  of  it ;  so  he  took  such 
delight  in  travelling,  that  he  bated  the  very  ap- 
proach to  the  place  where  he  designed  to  stay, 
and  he  formed  several  plans  for  travelling  by 
himself,  at  his  own  ease  and  discretion.  Sun- 
day morning,  havin?  a  wish  to  see  the  Lago  di 
Garda,  an  object  of  much  note  in  this  part  of 
tiie  country,  be  hired  three  horses  for  himself 
and  the  Seigneurs  de  Case! is  and  de  Matte- 
coulon,  at  twenty  batz  each ;  and  M.  d^Estissac 
hired  two  others  for  himself  and  the  Sieur  du 
Hautoy;  and  these  gentlemen,  leaving  their 
attendants  and  travelling  horses  behind  uiem  at 
their  inn  at  Rovere,  for  that  day,  rode  over  to 
dinner  at 

Torbole,*  eight  miles,  a  small  village  within 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  Tyrol.  It  is  seated  in  one 
corner  of  the  head  of  this  great  lake,  the  other 
corner  being  occupied  by  a  small  town  with  a 


tombante,  et  lore  qu'on  commence  4  ne  pouvoir  lire  qu'a¥ee 

Seine.    Si  la  nuit  dure  dix  heures  et  le  jour  quatorze,  on 
it  que  le  sotoil  ee  tove  A  dix  heures,  et  qu'il  est  midi  A  diz- 
■ept  heures." 
I  Ro^erodo. 
s  Tarbola,  at  tlie  nortiiern  axtnunitv  pf  Oe  Lafo  di  Garda. 
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castle,  called  La  Riva^  to  which,  after  dinner, 
our  gentlemen  proceeded  over  the  lake  in  a  boat 
with  five  rowers ;  the  excursion  occupied  about 
three  hours.  The  distance  is  ten  miles,  there 
and  back.  They  saw  nothing  at  Riva  but  a 
tower,  which  seemed  very  ancient,  and  the 
seigneur  of  the  place.  Signer  Hortimato  Ma- 
druccio,  brother  of  the  cudinal-bishop  of  Ta- 
rente,  whom  they  met  as  they  were  walkinjgf 
round  the  town.  The  view  down  the  lake  is 
boundless,  for  it  is  thirty-five  miles  long.  The 
width,  as  far  down  as  they  could  see,  did  not 
exceed  the  five  miles  which  they  had  travel^. 
The  head  of  the  lake  is  in  the  county  of  Tyibl, 
but  the  other  portion,  on  both  sides,  belong  to 
the  seignory  of  Venice,  and  this  abounds  m  a 
variety  of  fine  churches,  and  infinite  plantations 
of  olives,  oranges,  and  other  fruits.  The  lake  is 
subject  to  extreme  and  furious  afiritation.  When 
the  weather  is  stormy.  The  mountains  which 
belt  in  the  lake  are  the  most  rugged  that  our 
gentlemen  had  yet  seen.  Messieurs,  on  leaving 
Rovere,  had  crossed  the  river  Adisse,  and,  leav- 
ing on  the  lefl  tlie  road  to  Verona,  had  entered 
a  valley,  where  they  passed  a  small  town  and  a 
village ;  and  found  the  road  here  the  roughest 
they  had  as  yet  traversed,  and  the  scenery 
was  wild  and  forbidding  in  the  highest  degree, 
both  of  which  circumstances  were  owing  to 
these  same  mountains,  which  here  abut  on  the 
road.  Leaving  Torbole,  they  returned  to  sup 
at  Rovere,  eight  miles.  Here  they  put  their 
baggage  on  a  raft,  the  owner  of  which  under- 
took to  convey  it  to  Verona  for  a  florin,  and  I 
was  the  next  day  charged  with  the  care  of  it 
thither.  For  supper  they  gave  us  poached  eggs 
for  the  first  course,  and  a  large  pike,  with  a 
number  of  dishes  of  meat  of  different  sorts,  for 
the  second.  Next  day,  ^Monday,  they  set  out 
very  early  in  the  mornmg,  and  continuing  their 
course  along  the  same  valley,  still  very  populous, 
but  not  quite  so  fertile,  as  it  was  higher  up, 
and  flanked  on  both  sides  with  precipitous  and 
barren  mountains,  they  got  bv  dinner-time  to 

Bourguet,  fifteen  miles,  wqich  is  still  in  the 
county  of  Tyrol.  In  reference  to  this  county, 
M.  de  Montaigne,  in  answer  to  a  question  he 
put,  whether  it  consisted  of  any  thing  hut  the 
valley  through  which  we  had  passed,  and  the 
mountains  that  flanked  it,  was  told,  that  among 
those  mountains  there  were  several  other  passes, 
as  extensive  and  fertile  as  that  we  had  seen, 
studded  with  some  fine  towns;  that,  in  fact, 
the  Tyrol  resembles  a  gpwn  that  we  only  see 
plaited  up,  but  that,  if  it  were  spread  out,  it 
would  form  a  very  large  country.  Afler  dinner 
they  pursued  their  journey,  keeping  the  river 
still  on  their  right,  through  the  same  class  of 
country,  till  they  came  to  Chiusa,  a  small  fort, 
which  the  Venetians  have  got  possession  of, 
seated  in  the  hollow  of  a  rock  overlooking  the 
river,  down  which  Messieurs  descended,  by  a 
narrow  pass,  cut  out  of  the  solid  rock,  where 
the  horses  bad  much  difiSculty  to  keep  their 
footing.  In  this  fort,  the  state  of  Venice,  whose 


jurisdiction  they  had  entered  a  mile  or  two  after 
they  left  Boui^et,  keep  twenty -five  soldienL 
The  party  arrived  by  bed -time  at 

Volame,  twelve  miles,  a  small  village,  where 
they  got  into  a  wretched  inn,  as  ind^  ail  on 
this  road  are  till  you  get  to  Verooa.  There  is 
a  castle  here,  the  seigneur  of  which  was  abseiO, 
but  his  daughter  sent  M.  de  Montaigne  some 
wine.  Next  morning,  they  entirely  lost  the 
mountains  on  their  right,  and  those  on  their  left, 
which  were  now  at  a  considerable  distance, 
became  little  more  than  low  hills.  They  went 
on  for  some  time  through  a  sterile  flat,  bat,  as 
they  got  nearer  the  river,  the  land  became  more 
fertile,  and  they  found  an  abundance  of  vines 
trained  upon  trees,  as  is  the  fashion  in  this  part 
of  the  country.  They  arrived  on  All  Samts* 
Day,  before  mass,  at 

Verona,  twelve  miles,  a  town  of  the  size  of 
Poitiers,  and  having,  like  that  town,  a  very 
large  quay  along  the  river,  which  runs  right 
through  the  town,  and  is  traversed  by  three 
bridges.  I  also  got  here  safely  with  the  bag- 
gage, at  about  the  same  tima  If  we  had 
not  been  provided  with  certificates  of  health, 
which  we  procured  at  Trante,  and  had  con- 
firmed at  Kovere,  tliey  would  not  have  let  as 
enter  the  town,  and  yet  there  was  nol  the 
slightest  rumour  of  the  plafifue;  but  it  is  the 
custom  here,  which  is  probably  kept  up  fin-  the 
purpose  of  cheating  travellers  ont  of  the  fees 
which  they  exact  for  the  health- certificatea 
We  went  to  see  the  cathedral,  where  M.  de 
Montaigne  was  extremely  surprised  at  the 
manner  in  which,  upon  such  a  day,  and  at  high 
mass,  the  persons  present  conducted  themselves; 
they  were  standing  about  in  groups,  even  in 
the  choir,  talking  to  one  another  in  no  very 
under  tones,  with  their  caps  on,  and  their  backs 
turned  to  the  altar,  and,  indeed,  appearing  to 
take  no  heed  of  the  service,  except  just  at  the 
elevation.  There  was  an  organ  aind  some  vio- 
lins, which  accompanied  the  service  of  the 
mass.  We  saw  several  other  churches,  but 
remarked  nothing  particular  in  any  of  them; 
the  women  were  very  plain,  and  indiflerently  j 
dressed.  One  of  the  churches  we  went  into  | 
was  that  of  St  George,  where  the  Germans  I 
have  left  several  memorials  of  their  having  been 
here,  and  amongst  others  a  number  of  their 
armorial  bearings,  which  are  attached  to  the 
walls.  One  of  the  inscriptkms  they  put  ap, 
is  to  the  effect,  that  certain  German  atentle- 
men,  who  accompanied  the  Emperor  JVuxirei- 
lian  on  his  expedition  to  take  Verona  from  the 
Venetians,  adaed  some  work  or  other  to  one  of 
the  altars.  M.  de  Montaigne  remarked  that 
the  seii^eury  would  appear  to  be  somewhat 
magnanimous  in  thus  preserving  in  their  town 
the  evidences  of  the  defeat  they  had  sostained;  | 
as  likewise  in  maintaining  entire  the  magnifi- 
cent tombs  of  the  poor  seigneurs  della  Soala.' 


1  The  former  lords  of  Verona,  flrom  wbom  tbe  Scaliger 
fltmily  is  assumed  to  be  descended.  i 
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It  must  be  admitted,  however,  that  oar  host  of 
the  Nag,  which,  by  the  way,  is  a  very  excel* 
lent  house,  where  we  were  entertained  in 
superfluous  abundance,  for  which  we  had  to 
pay  tliree  times  the  cost  of  tavern- living  in 
France,  has  been  permitted  to  take  possession 
of  one  of  these  tomos,  as  a  vault  for  himself  and 
his  fiimily.  We  went  over  the  castle,  the  com- 
mandant^s  lieutenant  acting  as  our  ^ide.  The 
seigneury  keep  up  a  garnaon  of  sixty  soldiers 
here,  more,  as  M.  de  Montaigne  was  told,  to 
overawe  the  town,  than  to  defend  it  irom  exter- 
nal enemies.  We  saw  a  convent  of  monks  here, 
who  call  themsel  ves  Jesui  ts  of  St  Jerome.  They 
are  not  priests,  nor  do  they  peribrm  mass  or 
preach,  and  the  great  majority  of  them  are 
mere  ignoramuses;  they  make  the  most  of  their 
money  by  their  excellence  in  distilling  lemon- 
flower- water,  and  similar  preparations.  Both 
here  and  elsewhere,  these  monks  wear  a  white 
onder- dress,  with  a  robe  of  dark  brown  over 
it,  and  small  white  skull-caps;  there  are 
some  very  fine  voung  men  among  thenu  Their 
church  is  handsomely  fitted  up,  as  is  their 
refectory,  which  was  laid  out  for  supper  when 
we  went  in.  We  saw  here  the  remains  of  some 
structure,  as  old  as  the  time  of  the  Romans, 
which  the  monks  told  us  was  an  amphitheatre, 
and  other  remains  of  the  same  edifice  are  to  be 
seen  under  ground.  On  our  return  to  the  inn, 
we  ibund  tmit  the  people  there  had  perfiimed 
our  beds,  and  we  ourselves  were  asked  into 
an  apartment  where  were  rows  of  vials  and 
earthen  vessels,  containing  difierent  sorts  of 
distilled  waters,  with  which  they  perfumed  us. 
The  finest  thing  we  saw  in  this  place,  and,  in- 
deed, that  M.  de  Montaigne  said  he  had  ever 
seen  in  his  life,  was  a  place  they  call  the 
Arena.  This  is  an  amphitheatre  of  an  oval 
form,  which  the  eye  embraces  entire  at  one 
view,  with  the  exception  of  the  extreme  end ; 
and  the  remains  are  sufficient  to  give  a  vivid 
idea  of  the  whole  of  the  original  edifice,  and 
of  the  purposes  to  which  it  was  applied.  The 
seigneury  employ  a  few  convicts  in  doing 
odds  and  ends  of  clearing  and  repairs,  but 
the  restorations  thus  carped  on  are  fkr  firom 
adequate;  and,  indeed,  M.  de  Montaigne 
doubted  whether  the  whole  town  together  could 
cfEdd  the  great  work.'  The  form  is  oval; 
there  are  forty -three  rows  of  seats,  rising 
one  above  another,  and  each  about  a  fbot  high, 
or  somewhat  more;  the  diameter  at  the  top 
is  about  six  hundred  paces.  The  gentlemen  of 
the  neighbourhood  still  make  use  of  the  arena 
for  jousts  and  other  public  entertainments.  We 
also  went  among  the  Jews,  and  M.  de  Mon- 
taigne visited  their  synagogue,  and  had  a  long 
conversation  with  some  of  the  leading  men, 
respecting  their  religious  ceremonies.  There 
are  some  fine  squares  in  the  town,  and  a  spa- 


1  The  great  work,  however,  hu  been  eflfocted,  and  tbe 
theatre  nowdJepiayed  in  alrooit  all  its  original  extent  and 
nacnifloeiMe,  forming  tlie  greateat  ornament  of  Verona. 


cious  and  well-arranged  market-place.  From 
the  castle,  which  stands  high,  we  discerned 
Mantua,  which  lays  in  the  pbin  beyond,  about 
twenty  miles  ofi*,  on  the  right  of  the  road  we 
were  going.  There  is  no  lack  of  inscriptions 
here,  for  not  a  gutter  is  mended  but  they  stick 
up  a  memorial  of  the  event,  setting  forth  the 
why  and  the  when,  and  the  name  of  the  mayor 
for  the  time  being,  and  of  the  person  who  did 
the  work.  They  have  this  in  common  with 
the  Germans,  that  every  body  has  a  coat-of- 
arms,  men  in  business,  as  well  as  gentlemen ; 
in  Germany,  indeed,  not  only  tbe  towns,  but 
many  of  the  wards  of  towns,  have  special 
armorial  bearinga  As  we  were  leaving  Ve- 
rona, we  saw  the  church  of  Our  Lady  of 
Miracles,  celebrated  for  a  number  of  strange 
things  that  have  taken  place  in  it,  in  conse- 
quence of  which  the  town  entir^y  rebuilt 
the  edifice,  of  a  well -planned  circular  form. 
Many  of  the  steeples  here  are  roofed  with 
briclcs,  laid  cross-wise.  We  proceeded  through 
an  extensive  plain  of  various  character,  some- 
times fertile,  sometimes  the  reverse,  the  moun- 
tains lying  a  lon^  way  off  on  our  left,  with 
a  few  on  the  right,  and  went  on  without 
stopping  to 

Vincenza,  thirty  miles,  which  we  reached  at 
supper-time.  This  is  a  good-sized  town,  some- 
what smaller  than  Verona,  fiiU  of  noUemen's 
palaces.  The  morning  afler  our  arrival  we 
went  to  see  several  churches,  and  to  look  at 
the  fair  which  was  being  held  there ;  in  one  of 
the  large  squares,  workmen  were  busily  erect- 
ing a  number  of  temporary  wooden  shops  for  the 
display  of  goods:  We  paid  a  visit  to  the  Jesuits, 
who  have  a  fine  monastery  here;  and  were 
shown  the  shop  at  which  they  keep  up  a  public 
sale  of  the  various  waters  they  distil.  We 
bought  two  bottles  of  perfume  for  a  crown. 
They  also  prepare  medicinal  waters,  adapted  for 
every  malady.  The  founder  was  fiither  UrU 
S.  Jn.  Colombini,  who  instituted  the  order  in 
the  year  1367.  Cardinal  de  Pelneo  is  their  pre- 
sent protector.  They  possess  no  monasteries 
except  in  Italy,  where  they  have  thirty ;  the  one 
here  is  a  very  handsome  edifice.  They  flagel- 
late themselves,  they  told  us^  every  day,  kneel- 
ing in  their  respective  places  in  the  oratory, 
where  the^r  meet  at  certain  hours,  and  perform 
their  devotions;  they  do  not  chaunt  any  part  of 
their  service.  The  old  wine  here  began  to  fail 
us,  which  greatly  vexed  and  alarmed  me  for  his 
cholic,  which  was  likely  to  grow  worse  from 
drinking  new  wine,  however  gdod  its  quality; 
and  we  therefore  greatly  mis^  those  of  Ger- 
many, notwithstanding  that  they  are  mostly 
spiced  and  scented;  one  sort  is  even  spiced 
with  sage,  yet  the  taste  is  not  disagreeable 
when  you  get  used  to  it,  for  it  is  of  a  rich  and 
generous  tone.  We  left  this  place  on  Thursday 
after  dinner,  and  travelling  along  a  straight 
road,  somewhat  raised  above  the  level  of  the 
country  through  which  it  passed,  with  a  fosse- 
way  on  each  6ide>  and  overlooking  a  very  f^ 
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tile  plain,  the  mountaim  being,  as  before,  a 
long  way  o£    We  got  in  the  evening  to 

Padua,  eighteen  miles.  The  inns  here  are 
in  no  respect  comparable  with  those  of  Oer- 
many  as  to  accommodation,  but  then  the 
charges  are  one-third  less,  running  much  the 
same  as  in  France.  Padua  is  a  considerable 
town,  quite  as  large,  I  should  say,  as  Bordeaux, 
if  not  larger.  The  streets  are  narrow  and 
ugly,  and  you  see  very  few  people  about.  There 
are  hardly  any  houses  worth  looking  at,  but 
the  place  is  prettily  situated  in  a  plain,  over 
which  it  commands  an  extensive  prospect  We 
stopped  here  all  next  day,  and  went  to  see  the 
fencing,  dancing,  and  riding-schools,  in  which 
latter  we  foimd  more  than  a  hundred  French 
gentlemen  assembled,  and  M.  de  Montaigne 
observed  that  he  thought  it  a  very  great  dis- 
advantage to  our  young  countrymen,  when  on 
their  travels,  to  associate  in  this  way,  almost 
entirely  with  one  another,  inasmuch  as  they 
thus  never  disengage  themselves  from  their  own 
manners  and  language,  and  so  deprive  them- 
selves of  opportunities  of  extending  their  know- 
ledge, by  the  observation  of  foreign  manners 
anu  langiiages.  The  church  of  St  Anthony 
struck  him  as  a  fine  one;  the  roof  is  not  in 
one  piece,  but  has  a  multiplicity  of  ribs  and 
pannelling.  Throughout  the  edifice  are  a  num- 
ber of  fine  works  in  marble  and  bronze.  Am<Hig 
these,  M«  de  Montaigne  paused  to  contemplate, 
with  a  kindly  e^e,  the  bust  of  Cardinal  Bembo, 
a  face  full  of  amiability  and  intellect  The  great 
hall  in  this  town,  in  which  the  courts  of  law 
hold  their  sittings,  is  the  largest,  unsupported 
by  pillars,  that  I  ever  saw.  At  the  upper  end 
of  It  stands  an  a!ntique  bust  of  Livy,  a  thin, 
wan,  studious,  melancholy  face,  but  so  admira- 
bly sculpfured  that  it  seems  to  want  nothing 
but  the  voice  to  make  it  living.  Beneath  the 
bust  is  the  inscription  which  the  contemporaries 
of  the  historian  placed  over  him,  and  which  his 
townsmen,  at  a  more  recent  period,  having  dis- 
covered, placed  here,  as  much  to  their  own 
glory  as  to  his.  The  bust  of  Paul,  the  juris- 
consult,' stands  at  the  door,  but  M.  de  Mon- 
taigne was  of  opinion  that  this  is  quite  a 
mcnem  production.  The  house  which  occupies 
the  site  of  the  ancient  Arena,  and  the  garden 
attached  to  it,  are  well  worth  seeing.  The 
students  of  the  university  here  live  at  a  very 
cheap  rate,  paying,  in  the  best  boarding-houses, 
only  seven  crowns  a  month  the  master,  and 
six  the  servant  We  left  this  place  very  early 
CD  Saturday  morning,  and  proceeded  along  an 
excellent  causeway,  on  the  banks  of  the  river. 
The  conntry  through  which  we  passed  is  ex- 
ceedingly fertile,  and  shaded  b)^  quantities  of 
fine  trees;  both  corn  and  the  vine  are  exten- 


1  Jalio  Paulo,  born  at  Padua,  an  eminent  lawyer,  who 
wrote  five  booke  of  the  Digest.  The  Code  is  full  of  his  de- 
cisions. 

s  Henry  III.  of  France. 

*  Pusino. 

«  "Ce  Weilard,**  remarks  Montaigne  in  a  side-note,  **qui 


sively  cultivated  here,  and  every  now  and  then 
we  came  upon  a  handsome  country-seat,  and 
among  others  had  one  pointed  out  to  us 
which  belongs  to  the  Contarini  family,  over  the 
gate  of  which  is  an  inscription  setting  forth 
that  the  king'  made  a  stay  here,  on  bis  return 
from  Poland  After  an  agreeable  ride,  we 
reached 

Chafibusine,*  twenty  miles,  where  we  dined. 
This  is  merely  an  inn,  whence  people  embark 
for  Venice.  Here  all  the  boats,  coming  down 
the^  river,  are  landed  by  means  of  a  machine 
worked  by  two  horses,  in  much  the  same  way 
as  they  turn  oil-mills ;  and  the  boats  are  then 
carried  on  wheels  to  a  place  where  they  are 
launched  on  the  canal  which  runs  to  the  sea, 
near  the  point  where  Venice  stands.  After 
dinner  we  hired  a  gondola,  and  proceeded  to 

Venice,  five  mile&  Next  day,  Sunday  morn- 
ing, M.  de  Montaigne  went  to  call  on  M.  de 
Ferrier,*  an  ambassador,  who  received  him  with 
open  arms,  accompanied  him  to  mass,  -and  kept 
him  to  dinner.  On  Monday  M.  de  Montaigne 
again  dined  with  him,  in  company  with  M.  d'Es- 
tissac  Among  other  things  the  ambassador  told 
him,  he  was  particularly  struck  with  this,  that 
tho  ambassador  held  no  sort  of  correspoodepce 
with  any  man  in  the  town;  for  the  autho- 
rities here  are  so  suspicious  that  if  one  of 
their  people  were  to  speak  but  twice  to  him,  be 
would  be  immediately  regarded  with  distrust. 
M.  de  Ferrier  said  that  the  seigneuiy  derire 
a  revenue  of  fifteen  hundred  thousand  crowns 
from  the  town.  The  curiosities  of  this  place 
are  so  well  known  that  I  need  say  nothing 
about  them.  He'  said  he  found  it  difierent 
from  what  he  had  imagined  it  to  be,  and  was 
indeed  somewhat  disappointed,  after  be  Ind 
visited  the  various  parts  of  it,  which  he  did 
with  great  attention.  The  system  of  govern- 
ment, the  situation  of  the  place,  the  arsenal, 
the  square  of  St  Mark,  and  the  concourse  of 
foreigners,  seemed  to  him  the  most  remark- 
able features.  Monday,  6th  November,  while 
he  was  at  supper,  he  received  fixHn  Signora 
Veronica  Franca,  a  Venetian  lady,  a  small 
volume  of  letters  she  had  written.  He  gave 
the  messenger  two  crowns.  Tuesday,  after 
dinner,  he  had  a  fit  of  the  cholic,  which  lasted 
two  or  three  hours,  though  it  was  not  appa- 
rently a  very  severe  attack  in  itself;  and  before 
supper  he  passed  two  ^reat  stones,  one  after  the 
other.  He  did  not  thmk  the  Venetian  women 
so  handsome  by  any  means  as  he  had  beard 
they  were,  and  yet  he  saw  several  of  the  most 
celebrated  of  those  ladies  who  make  a  traffic  of 
their  beauty.  He  was  exceedingly  struck,  in- 
deed, as  much  so  as  with  )iny  thing  else,  with 
the  style  in  which  some  hundred  and  fifty  or 


a  oassd  cinquante-sept  ans,  A  ce  qa'il  dit,  jonit  dMine  aee 
sam  et  enjoue ;  ses  ftirons  et  see  discours  ont  je  ne  scais 
quoi  de  scholastique,  peu  de  Tivacit^  et  de  pnuinte;  e«( 
opinions  panchent  fort  evidaroment.  en  matidre  «le  bos 
affhires,  vers  les  innovations  Calviniennes.'* 
•  Montaigne. 
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so  of  the  principal  courtesans  live;  their  houses 
are  kept  up»  and  themselves  maintained  and 
dressed,  quite  as  magnificently  as  though  they 
were  all  princesses,  and  yet  they  have  nothing 
to  live  upon  but  what  they  make  by  their  pro- 
fession.  Some  of  them  are  kept  by  Venetian 
noblemen  in  the  most  open  and  public  manner, 
ihere  being  no  sort  of  attempt  made  to  conceal 
the  connexion.  M.  de  Montaigne  hired  for 
himself  a  gondola,  which  he  was  entitled  to 
the  use  of  night  and  day,  for  two  livres  a 
day,  about  seventeen  sous,  including  the  boat- 
man. Provisions  are  as  dear  as  at  Paris;  but 
then,  in  other  respects,  it  is  the  cheapest  place 
in  the  world  to  live  at,  for  the  train  of  attend- 
ants, which  you  require  elsewhere,  are  here 
altogether  useless,  every  body  going  about  by 
himself,  and  this  again  makes  a  great  saving  in 
clothes;  besides  which,  you  have  no  occasion 
for  horses.  Saturday,  12th  November,  we  left 
Venice  early  in  the  morning,  and  returned  to 

Cha£S>usine,  five  miles,  where  we  embarked, 
men  and  baggage,  in  a  boat  which  we  hired  for 
two  crowns,  tie  (Montaigne)  has  always  been 
afraid  of  the  water,  and  had  a  notion  that  the 
motion  alone,  of  all  others,  upset  his  stomach ; 
he  took  a  fancy  here  to  try  whether  the  motion 
of  this  riyer,  which  is  very  equal  and  uniform, 
the  boat  being  drawn  by  horses,  would  annoy 
him,  and  he  found  tliat  it  did  not  at  all  affect 
him.  After  passing  through  two  or  three  locks, 
which  open  and  close  for  the  transit  of  each 
boat,  we  got  by  bed-time  to 

Padua,  twenty  miles.  Here  M.  de  Caselis 
quitted  our  party,  having  arranged  to  stop 
in  this  place,  where  he  settled  in  a  boarding- 
house,  at  seven  crowns  a  month,  for  which  he 
would  be  well  lodged  and  boarded.  He  might 
have  kept  a  lacquey  for  five  crowns  a  month 
more ;  and  yet  this  was  one  of  the  first  houses 
of  the  sort  in  the  town,  where  there  was  always 
excellent  company  to  be  found.  For  instance,  at 
the  time  M.  ae  Caselis  joined  them,  he  found 
there  the  Sieur  de  Millan,  son  of  M.  de  Salignac 
It  is  very  unusual  for  the  gentlemen  in  these 
houses  to  keep  servants  of  their  own ;  there  is 
merely  a  fbotman  belonging  to  the  house,  and 
sometimes  only  women,  who  wait  upon  the 
guests ;  each  gentleman  has  a  comfortable  room 
to  himself;  fire  and  candle  they  provide  them- 
selves with.  The  living  is  exceedingly  good, 
as  we  ourselves  saw;  and  every  thing  is  so 
cheap  that  a  great  many  persons,  who  are  no 
longer  students,  come  hither  to  reside.  It  is 
not  the  custom  here  to  ride  on  horseback  in 
the  town,  or  have  servants  follow incr  you.  In 
Germany  I  had  observed  that  every  body,  even 
workmen,  wear  swords ;  in  the  territories  sub- 
ject to  the  seigneury,  on  the  other  hand,  no 
body  wears  one.  Sunday,  ISth  of  November, 
after  dinner,  we  left  this  place  for  the  purpose 
of  visiting  some  baths  that  lie  on  the  right, 
at  Abano,  whither  M.  de  Montaigne  preceded 
at  once.  This  is  a  small  village,  near  the  foot 
of  the  mountains,  just  beyond  which,  at  three 


or  four  hundred  paces'  distance,  there  is  a  gentle 
rocky  ascent,  on  the  top  of  which,  where  there 
is  a  tolerably  wide  space,  you  find  several 
springs  of  boiling-hot  water,  spouting  from  the 
rock.  The  water  just  at  this  source  is  too  hot 
to  bathe  in,  and  of  course  much  too  hot  to 
drink.  The  channels,  which  it  forms  on  its 
descent  to  the  aground,  look  <)uito  grey,  like 
ashes,  and  it  deposits  a  quantity  of  sediment 
which  takes  the  form  of  hard  sponge;  the  taste 
of  the  water  is  salt  and  rather  sulphury.  The 
whole  of  the  neighbouring  country  is  afi^ted 
by  it,  for  the  streams  which  it  forms,  and  which 
run  on  all  sides  into  the  plain,  carry  the  heat 
and  the  smell  a  long  way  round.  There  are 
two  or  three  houses  at  this  place,  very  indiffer- 
ently adapted  for  invalids,  where  they  have 
baths  supplied  from  these  springs.  The  water 
sends  forth  a  complete  cloud  of  smoke  as  it 
issues  from  the  rock;  and  the  rock  itself  smokes 
and  gives  out  such  a  heat  at  the  different  in- 
terstices that,  in  a  hole  which  has  been  exca- 
vated, large  enough  for  a  roan  to  lie  down  in, 
you  may  take  a  rej^ular  vapour  bath,  and  a 
very  efiective  one,  for  you  are  in  a  thorough 
perspiration  in  a  very  few  moments.  He  tasted 
the  water,  after  it  had  been  drawn  long  enough 
to  lose  its  excessive  heat,  and  it  seemed  to  hm 
to  savour  more  of  salt  than  of  any  thing  else. 
Further  on  to  the  right  we  could  see  the  Abbey 
of  Praie,  so  famous  for  its  beauty,  its  riches, 
and  its  courtesy  and  liberality  towards  stran- 
ffers,  but  he  would  not  gp  there,  having  it  fully 
m  his  intention  to  revisit  all  this  part  of  the 
country,  especially  Venice,  more  at  his  leisure. 
He  thought  nothmfif  of  his  present  visit,  and 
the  only  reason  why  he  undertook  it  at  all, 
at  this  period,  was  the  hunger  and  thirst  he 
had  felt  to  see  Venice ;  indeed,  he  frequently 
remarked,  that  he  could  not  have"  been  easy  at 
Rome,  or  any  other  place  in  Italy,  unless  be 
had  first  seen  Venice ;  and  that  had  he  gime  on 
without  visitinsf  it,  he.  should  certainly  have 
turned  back.  In  the  idea  of  returning  hither, 
he  left  at  Padua,  with  M.  Francois  Bonrges, 
a  Frenchman,  the  works  of  Cardinal  Cusan,' 
which  he  had  bought  at  Venice.  From  Abano, 
we  proceeded  to  a  place  called  San  Pietro, 
which  lies  very  low,  though  the  mountains 
were  still  very  close  to  us  on  the  right  The 
country  around  is  all  pasture-land,  where,  every 
here  and  there,  springs  up  one  of  these  warm 
springs,  some  quite  hot,  some  tepid,  some 
nearly  cold ;  the  taste  is  insipid,  in  comparison 
with  that  at  Abano,  with  a  less  smell  of  sul- 
phur, and  almost  an  entire  absence  of  saline 
qualities.  We  saw  some  remains  here  of  ancient 
buildings.  There  are  a  few  miserable  little 
houses  scattered  about  for  the  accommodation 
of  invalids;  but  the  whole  appearance  of  the 
place  is  savage  and  unpromising  in  the  highest 


1  Nicholae  de  Cuia.  His  complete  works  on  Tbeolovy 
and  Mathematics  were  publlsbod  at  B&le,  in  1565,  in  3  vols, 
folio. 
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degfree,  and  I  shoald  by  no  means  advise  any 
friend  of  mine  to  go  there.  'Tis  said  the  seig- 
veury  are  not  very  desirous  of  improving  the 
place,  for  that  they  have  an  objection  to  any 
foreign  gentlemen  taking  up  their  abode  there. 
These  last  baths,  he*  said,  reminded  him  of 
those  at  Preissac,  near  Ax.'  The  channel  in 
which  the  water  runs  has  a  reddish  tinge. 
The  water  has  no  taste;  he  thought  it  was 
chalybeate.  We  passed  a  very  fine  house,  be- 
longing to  a  gentleman  of  Padua,  where  M.  the 
Cardinal  d'Este,  who  was  ill  of  the  ffout,  had 
been  staying  for  more  than  two  months,  partly 
to  be  near  the  baths,  and  still  more  to  be  near 
the  ladies  of  Venice.    Close  to  this  is 

Bataille,'  eight  miles,  where  we  got  by  sup- 
per-time. This  is  a  small  village  on  the  Del 
Fraichino  Canal,  which,  though  not  more  than 
two  or  three  feet  deep  in  some  places,  carries 
boats  of  considerable  size.  We  were  here  served 
Jn  earthen  dishes  and  wooden  plates,  for  want 
of  pewter,  but  things  were  tolerably  well  in 
other  respects.  Monday  morning  I^  proceeded 
on  with  the  mule,  and  the  gentlemen  went  to 
see  the  baths,  which  are  situated  five  hundred 
paces  from  the  village,  on  the  causeway  along 
the  canal.  There  is,  as  he  ^  tells  me,  one  house 
at  these  baths,  with  about  t^n  or  twelve  rooms 
in  it.  In  April  and  May,  they  say,  there  is  a 
tolerable  number  of  visitors,  but  the  greater 
part  of  these  lodge  in  the  village,  or  in  the 
chateau  belonging  to  Signer  Pic,  in  which  M. 
the  Cardinal  a*Este  was  living  at  this  period. 
The  water  of  these  baths  comes  from  the  edee 
of  a  neighbouring  hill,  whence  it  flows  to  the 
above-mentionedhouse,  by  several  small  canals, 
and  the  water  when  it  arrives  is  more  or  less 
warm,  according  as  the  length  of  these  canals 
is  greater  or  less.  People  do  not  drink  these 
waters,  but,  when  they  want  to  drink  any  me- 
dicinal waters  at  all,  send  for  those  of  Saint 
Pierre.  M.  de  Montaigne  went  up  to  the  top 
of  the  hill  to  see  the  source  of  this  water,  but 
hef  could  not  find  it,  and  the  people  there  told 
him  the  reason  was  because  it  sprang  from 
under  the  ground.  The  taste  of  the  water,  like 
that  at  St.  Pierre,  is  insipid,  with  very  little 
flavour  either  of  salt  or  sulphur;  and  he  ima- 
gined that  the  effects  of  it  must  be  pretty  nearly 
the  same  as  from  those  of  St  Pierre.  The 
water  in  its  course  leaves  a  reddish  tinge  be- 
hind it  In  the  bath-house  here,  there  are 
several  rooms  in  which  you  take  shower-baths, 
80  managed  that  the  water  is  entirely  directed 
against  that  part  of  the  person  which  is  indis- 
posed ;  if  you  are  sick  with  a  head-ache,  the 
water  is  played  against  the  forehead,  and  so  on. 
At  different  points,  along  these  bath-canals, 
they  have  constructed  little  stone  cells,  just 
lar^e  enough  to  hold  one  person,  in  which  the 
patient  shuts  himself,  and  then,  certain  vent- 


1  Montaigne. 

*  nax,  or  rather  d'Acqe,  in  Gaieooy. 

•BattagUa. 


hol^  connected  with  the  steam  being  opened, 
the  smoke  and  heat  immediately  throw  him 
into  a  profuse  perspiration;  'tis  a  sort  of 
vapour-bath,  of  which  there  are  several  kinds 
here.  What  is  principally  in  use  here,  how- 
ever, is  the  mud-bath,  the  materials  for  which 
are  found  in  ample  quantities  in  a  large 
pond  near  the  house,  whence  the  mnd  is 
taken  in  a  particular  sort  of  vessel,  into  the 
house.  Here  the  bathera  are  provided  with 
difiTerent  sorts  of  wooden  instruments,  adapted 
for  the  various  parts  of  the  person  which  may 
require  bathing,  the  instrument  being  first  filled 
with  the  mud,  and  the  arm,  le^,  or  other  mem- 
ber being  then  inserted  amio  the  mud ;  the 
instrument  is  emptied  and  filled  again  as  of^en 
as  is  required.  The  mud  is  of  a  black  colour, 
like  that  at  Barbotan,  but  not  so  sandy,  and  of 
a  richer  substance ;  the  heat  is  temperate,  and 
there  is  hardly  any  smell  in  it  The  only  con- 
venience about  these  baths  is,  that  they  are  so 
near  Venice ;  the  place  itself"  is  very  dirty  and 
disagreeable.  Our  gentlemen  left  Bataille  afler 
breakfiist,  and  followed  the  banks  of  the  canal, 
which  is  called  the  Canal  of  the  Two  Roads, 
from  the  causeways  that  are  on  each  bank.  We 
saw  here  a  very  curious  construction ;  at  a  par- 
ticular point  of  the  road,  a  stream  which  d^ 
scends  flbm  the  mountains,  has  to  traverse  the 
canal  in  its  course ;  in  order  to  make  way  for  it, 
without  interfering  with  the  canal,  the  latter  is 
carried  over  it  by  a  viaduct,  and  again  over  the 
viaduct  a  brid^,  so  high  as  to  admit  of  vessels 
passing  under  it  on  the  canal,  traverses  the  canal 
for  the  use  of  travellera  on  land.  The  stream 
beneath  is  at  this  place  contracted  in  its  course 
by  artificial  banks,  and  is  thus  made  deep 
enough  to  float  boats,  so  that  at  one  and  the 
same  time  there  may  be  one  boat  sailing  alon^ 
the  stream,  another  above  it  on  the  canal,  and 
above  both  there  may  be  coaches  rolling  along 
the  road.  Here  are  three  high -ways,  ona 
above  another.  Proceeding  on,  keeping  the 
canal  always  on  our  right,  we  passed  a  small 
town  called  Montselisse,^  which  itself  lies  low, 
though  the  walls  extend  up  to  the  top  of  the 
adjoining  mountain,  enclosing  an  old  castle, 
which  formerly  belonged  to  the  seigneurs  of 
the  town,  but  is  now  in  ruins.  Leaving  the 
mountains  to  the  right,  we  turned  towards  the 
left,  along  a  handsome,  level,  raised  road, 
which  in  summer  time  must  be  very  agreeably 
shaded  by  the  trees  on  each  side;  on  either 
hand  fertile  valleys,  where,  as  is  the  &6hkm 
here,  amidst  the  corn  fields  are  numbers  of 
trees,  ranged  in  long  lines,  for  the  purpose 
of  serving  as  supporters  for  the  vines.  Im- 
mense oxen,  of  a  dun  colour,  are  so  common 
here  that,  had  I  seen  them  befbre,  I  should  have 
felt  no  particular  admiration  of  those  I  saw 
belonging  to  the  Archduke  Fernand.  By  and  by. 


«  The  Secretary. 
ft  Montaifrne. 
*  Mont-oeleie^ 
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they  reached  some  higher  ground,  where  they 
feund  themselves  surround^  by  marshes  more 
than  fifteen  miles  in  breadth,  and  extending  fur- 
ther than  the  eye  could  reach.  These  formerly 
were  enormous  ponds,  but  the  sei^eury  made 
great  exertions  to  have  them  dramed,  in  order 
to  apply  the  land  to  the  purposes  of  labour, 
wherever  it  was  possible;  and  they  have  suc- 
ceeded in  some  few  places ;  but,  for  the  most 
part,  all  they  have  realized  is,  a  vast  extent  of 
marshes,  which  produce  nothing  but  reeds. 
They  have  lost  more  than  they  have  gained,  by 
changing  the  form  of  the  ground.  We  passed 
the  river  Adisse,  which  lay  on  our  right,  upon 
a  floating-bridge,  consisting  of  two  boats,  large 
enough  to  hold  some  fifteen  or  twenty  horses, 
which  is  worked  to  and  fro  by  a  long  rope  fixed 
to  long  poles  on  each  side  of  the  river,  and  sus- 
tainea  in  the  middle  of  the  stream  by  another 
pole,  fixed  in  a  stationary  boat  We  got  by 
bed-time  to 

Rovigo,  twenty -five  miles,  a  small  town 
belonging  to  the  seigneury  of  Venice.  We 
lodged  at  an  inn  outside  the  town.  Here  they 
began  to  serve  us  up  the  salt  in  lumps,  which 
the  people  make  use  of  in  bits,  as  they  do 
lump-sugar.  There  is  quite  as  much  provision 
to  be  got  here  as  in  France,  notwithstanding 
all  we  nad  been  told  to  the  contrafy ;  and  their 
way  of  not  basting  their  roast  meat  we  found 
did  not  at  all  injure  the  flavour.  Their  rooms, 
from  want  of  glass  and  proper  windows,  are  not 
80  neat  and  comfortable  as  those  in  France,  but 
the  beds  are  better  made,  more  compact,  and 
witli  plenty  of  mattresses;  their  curtains,  how- 
ever, are  miserable  afllairs,  lamentably  bare, 
and  made  of  wretched  materials ;  and  they  are 
exceedingly  chary  of  clean  linen.  A  person 
travelling  by  himself,  and  without  attendants, 
would  get  none  at  all.  The  charges  are  much 
the  same  as  in  France,  perhaps  somewhat 
higher.  This  is  the  birth-place  of  that  worthy 
fellow  Celius,*  who  hence  took  the  surname  of 
Rodoginus.  The  town  is  a  very  pretty  one, 
with  an  exceedingly  handsome  square;  the 
river  Adisse  runs  right  through  it  We  left 
this  place,  Tuesday  morning,  15th  November, 
and  proceeded  for  some  time  along  the  cause- 
way, which  resembles  that  at  Blois.  We  then 
crossed  the  river  Adisse,  on  our  right,  and, 
soon  after,  the  Po,  which  lay  on  our  left  On 
both  bridges  there  were  toll-gates,  where  you 
pay  for  your  passage,  and  they  have  contrivances 
whereby  they  can  stop  the  boats  underneath, 
until  they  have  paid  what  is  due.  The  difler- 
ent  tolls  payable  are  painted  on  a  board  fixed 
to  the  bridge.  We  then  descended  into  a  very 
flat  part  of  the  country,  where,  as  it  seemed  to 
08,  in  rainy  weather,  the  roads  must  needs  be 


altogether  impassable;  and,  making  no  stop- 
page in  our  way,  we  p)t  in  the  evening  to 

Ferrara,  twenty  miles.  Here  they  kept  us 
waiting  a  long  time  at  the  gates,  till  they  got 
us  passports  and  certificates  of  health,  and  the 
same  was  the  case  with  several  other  people 
who  came  up.  The  town  is  about  the  size  of 
Tours,  and  stands  in  a  very  flat  country ;  there 
are  a  grei^t  number  of  palaces;  the  streets  are 
wide  and  straight,  and  fiiU  of  people.  Wed- 
nesday morning,  Messieurs  d^Estissac  and  de 
Montaigne  went  to  pay  their  respects  to  the 
duke.'  On  his  being  mformed  of  their  arrival 
at  the  palace,  he  sent  a  gentleman  of  his  court 
to  receive  them  and  conduct  them  to  his  own 
apartment,  where  he  ^as  with  two  or  three 
other  personages.  They  passed  through  several 
private  rooms,  where  they  saw  a  number  of 
handsomely  dressed  gentlemen.  On  entering 
the  duke's  room,  they  found  him  standing  at  a 
table,  awaitinff  their  arrival.  He  raised  his  cap 
as  they  entered,  and  remained  uncovered  all  the 
while  M.  de  Montaigne  conversed  with  him, 
which  was  for  a  considerable  time.  He  first 
asked  M.  de  Montaigne  whether  he  understood 
their  language,  and  on  his  replying  in  the  affirm- 
ative, he  told  them,  in  very  elegant  Italian, 
that  he  was  always  delighted  to  receive  gentle- 
men belonging  to  their  nation,  having  the 
greatest  respect  for  his  most  Christian  Majesty. 
Afler  conversing  upon  different  topics.  Messieurs 
retired.  The  duke  never  once  put  on  his  cap 
while  they  were  in  the  room.  In  one  of  the 
churches*  we  saw  a  bust  of  Arloeto,^  somewhat 
fuller  in  the  face  than  it  is  represented  in  his 
works  ;B  he  died  6th  June,  1533,  aged  59. 
They  serve  up  firuit  here  on  plates.  The  streets 
are  all  paved  with  brick.  The  colonnades, 
which  run  along  each  side  of  every  street  In 
Padua,  and  are  extremely  convenient,  enabling 
you  to  walk  about  in  all  weathers,  free  from 
dirt,  are  not  to  be  found  in  Ferrara.  At  Venice 
the  streets  are  paved  with  the  same  mate- 
rial, and  the  pavement  sloping,  there  is  never 
any  mud  to  annoy  you.  Talking  of  Venice, 
I  forgot  to  mention  that  the  day  we  left  it,  we 
met  on  our  way  several  large  boats  laden  with 
fresh  water;  a  boatpload  of  this  fetches  a  crown 
at  Venice,  and  it  is  used  both  for  drinking  and 
in  dying  cloth.  When  we  were  at  Chaflbusine, 
we  saw  them  loading  the  boats  with  this  water, 
the  product  of  a  neighbouring  spring,  whence, 
by  means  of  two  horses  turning  a  wheel,  it  la 
raised  into  a  wooden  pipe,  or  trough,  that 
discharges  it  into  the  boats  on  the  canal,  which 
come  up  by  turns  to  receive  their  carga  We 
stayed  all  day  at  Ferrara,  and  went  to  see 
several  fine  churches,  gardens,  and  private 
houses.    In  the  garcfen  of  the  Jesuits,  the  i 


>  Ladnricui  Oellnt,  mrnanied  RodociDoi,  a  learned  pro- 
fmnr  of  Padua,  and  master  of  Juliae  Gefar  Scalifter; 
prineipally  known  by  fait  LieHann  janUqum;  he  died  1«5. 

>  Alplx>ttM>  d'Eete,  fecond  of  the  name,  doke  of  F«frara, 
Modena,  and  Reggio.    Died  STth  Oct.  1»7. 


•  That  of  the  Benedictine. 

•  Hit  buit  In  white  marble,  which  itande  on  hie  tomb. 

•  That  is  to  eay.  In  hit  portrait,  at  preHzed  to  the  laifs 
luiiaa  editions  of  hie  worlce. 
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remarkable  thing  is  a  roee  tree  that  produces 
flowers  every  month  in  the  year.  At  the  time 
we  were  there,  there  was  a  rose  in  bloom, 
which  was  given  to  M.  de  Montaigne.  We 
also  saw  the  state  barge,  which  the  dake,  in 
emulation  of  the  Venetian  Bucentaur,  has  had 
bailt  for  his  new  wife, — who  is  a  pretty  woman, 
much  too  young  for  him, — to  take  excursions 
in  upon  the  river  Pa  We  also  visited  the 
duke's  arsenal,  where  we  saw  a  culverin, 
twenty-six  feet  long,  and  one  foot  in  diameter. 
The  new  wine  we  drank,  and  the  water  we  got 
here,  brought  from  the  river,  alarmed  him  *  for 
his  cholic  Over  all  the  doors  in  the  inn  is 
written:  Ricordaii  delta  boUeta,*  As  soon  as 
you  have  arrived  at  the  town,  you  must  send 
word  to  the  principal  magistrate  what  is  your 
name,  and  the  number  of  your  attendants,  and 
the  magistrate  returns  permission  for  the  land- 
lord of  the  inn  where  you  have  put  up,  to  en- 
tertain you;  otherwise  he  will  not  allow  you 
to  remain  in  his  house.  Thursday  morning,  we 
left  this  place,  and  proceeded  through  a  level 
and  fertile  country.  The  roads  here  must  be 
very  troublesome  to  pedestrians  in  wet  weather, 
when  the  rich  soil  of  Lombardy  becomes  a 
thick  mass  of  mud,  whence  you  have  no  means 
of  escaping,  the  highways  being  closed  in  on 
either  side  by  ditches;  so  to  remedy  this  mcon- 
venience,  the  people  of  the  country  make  use  of 
small  stilts,  about  half  a  foot  high.  We  went 
on  without  stopping  to 

Boulougne,*  thirty  miles,  which  we  reached 
in  the  evening.  This  is  a  large  and  handsome 
town,  much  bigger  and  more  populous  than 
Ferrara.  At  the  inn  where  we  put  up  we 
found  the  Seigneur  de  Montluc,  who  had 
arrived  an  hour  before  us,  having  come  direct 
from  France  for  the  purpose  of  staring  at  this 
place  some  time,  to  perfect  himseR  in  fencing 
and  ridinff.  On  Friday  we  went  to  see  the 
Venetian  fencer,  who  boasts  that  he  has  invented 
a  system  of  sword-play  which  will  supersede 
every  other  system ;  and  certainly  his  method 
very  much  differs  from  the  ordinary  practice. 
The  best  pupil  he  has  is  a  yonng  gentleman 
of  Bordeaux,  named  Binet  We  saw  here  an 
ancient  tower  of  a  square  form ;  so  constructed 
that  it  leans  all  on  one  side,  and  appears  every 
instant  to  be  about  to  fall.^  We  went  also  to 
see  the  school  of  sciences,'  which  is  the  finest 
edifice  I  ever  saw  dedicated  to  this  purpoee. 
Saturday,  after  dinner,  we  went  to  the  play, 
with  which  he  was  greatly  amused;  but  he 
got  a  head -ache  there,  a  malady  he  had 
not  experienced  for  several  years  previously; 
and  yet  at  the  same  time  he  felt  freer  from  his 
pains  than  he  had  been  for  a  long  time  back, 
and  was  as  well  in  the  stomach  as  he  was  on 


1  Montaigne. 

>  Do  not  iooe  sight  of  your  healtb-eertii&cate. 

■  Bologna. 

*  Then  are  two  of  tbete  leaninir  towera  standinf  in  the 
middle  of  the  city,  and  incltninff  in  different  direetlons; 
tiiat  of  Aaittelli,  330  feet  high,  incliues  about  3^  feet;  that 


his  return  from  Bannieres.  The  head-acfae  left 
him  in  the  course  of  the  night  The  town  is 
full  of  broad  and  handsome  colonnades,  and 
you  everywhere  come  upon  splendid  palaces, 
Vou  live  much  the  same  as  at  Padua,  and  at  a 
very  cheap  rate;  but  the  town  is  not  so  tran- 
quil, in  consequence  of  the  long-standing  feuds 
which  exist  between  the  different  old  fimilies 
in  the  place,  some  of  these  being  partisans 
of  the  French,  while  others  fevour  the 
Spaniards,  a  great  number  of  whom  reside 
here.  In  the  middle  of  the  grand  square  there 
is  a  very  magnificent  feuntain."  On  Sunday, 
he  was  about  to  resume  his  journey  to  Rome 
by  the  left  road,  which  goes  through  Imola, 
the  Marches  of  Ancona  and  Loretto;  but,  being 
informed  by  a  German  that  he  had  recently 
been  robbed  by  banditti  on  this  route,  in  the 
duchy  of  Spoleto,  be  determined  to  take  the 
road  fer  Florence,  and  we  accordingly  started 
in  that  direction,  and,  travelling  along  a  very 
rough  and  mountainous  country,  got  by  bed- 
time to 

Loyan,^  sixteen  utiles,  a  small  and  disagree- 
able village.  There  are  only  two  inns  here, 
and  these  are  noted  throu^out  Italy  ibr  the 
deception  which  they  practise  upon  travellers, 
in  feeding  them  with  fine  promises  of  eveiy 
possible  ac6timmodation  before  you  dismount, 
and  laughing  at  you  when  they  have  once  got 
you  into  theu*  houses ;  the  thing  is  so  notorious 
that  it  has  passed  into  a  proverb.  We  left  this 
place  early  next  morning,  and  travelled  all  day 
along  a  road  fiir  more  rugged  and  disagreeable 
than  any  we  had  hitherto  experienced;  in 
some  parts,  amonsf  the  mountains,  it  was  almost 
impracticable.    We  got  by  bed-time  to 

Scarperia,  twenty-four  miles,  a  small  town 
of  Tuscany,  where  there  is  a  considerable  trade 
in  penknives,  scissors,  and  similar  articles.  He 
was  exceedingly  amused  here  at  the  rivalry 
among  the  landlords.  It  is  their  practice  to 
send  people  in  search  of  travellers  seven  or 
eight  leagues  on  the  road,  and  to  solicit  them  to 
put  up  at  their  inna  You  will  frequently  meet 
the  landlord  himself  on  horseback ;  and  every 
here  and  there  well-dressed  people,  who  watch 
you  about,  and  keep  teazinf  you  in  fevour  of 
their  employers.  All  along  Uie  road,  he  amused 
himself  immensely  by  hearing  what  every  one 
of  these  fellows  had  to  say,  and  the  promises 
which  they  respectively  lavished;  there  was' 
nothing  which  they  were  not  readj^  to  provide 
you."  One  man  offered  to  make  him  a  present 
of  a  hare,  if  he  would  but  so  much  as  come  and 
look  at  his  house.  Their  dispates  and  rivalry, 
however,  terminate  at  the  gates  of  the  town, 
upon  reaching  which  they  do  not  venture  to 
say  a  word  more  on  the  subiect    They  all 


of  GftriBeoda,  to  whidi  Montaigne  referw,  ii  145  ftet  Ugh, 
and  inclines  8  fbet 

•  TbeScuola  built  by  Vigaole. 

•  ThatoftheOianL 
'  Loiano. 

•  "  Andie  ragnue  e  ragaai.'* 
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offer  to  furnish  you  with  a  guide  on  horseback, 
at  their  own  expense,  and  for  him  to  carry 
part  of  your  baggage  to  the  inn  where  you  are 
going:  this  is  an  invariable  practice  among  all 
of  them,  and  they  pay  the  guide  as  a  matter  of 
course.  I  did  not  understand  whether  they 
were  obliged  to  do  this  by  the  government,  in 
consequence  of  the  insecurity  of  the  roads.  We 
had  made  a  bargain  as  to  what  we  had  to  pay, 
and  what  we  were  to  have  for  it  at  Loian, 
before  we  left  Boulougno.  When  we  got 
there,  however,  though  sadly  pressed  by  the 
people  of  the  house  where  we  stopped,  and 
others,  to  alight,  he  sent  some  of  us  round  to  the 
different  inns  to  see  the  apartments,  the  provi- 
sions, the  wines,  and  to  have  the  prices  named, 
and  he  did  not  dismount  till  he  found  out 
which  was  the  best  It  is  impossible,  however, 
to  make  your  bargain  so  as  to  escape  being 
cheated  by  them  in  som^  way  or  other;  for  if 
you  keep  them  to  their  agreement  in  one  thing, 
they  rob  you  in  another ;  if  you  enforce  the 
wine,  provisions,  and  so  on,  that  you  have  bar- 
gained for,  they  cheat  you  in  wood,  candles, 
linen,  or  some  other  article  which  you  have 
omitted  to  specify.  This  route  is  very  much 
frequented,  for  it  is  the  high  road  to  Rome.  I 
was  here  informed  of  a  piece  of  stupidity  I  had 
been  guilty  of,  in  having  omitted,  when  on  my 
way  from  Loian,  to  visit  the  lop  of  a  mountain, 
about  two  miles  out  of  the  road,  whence,  in 
stormy  and  wet  weather,  you  can  in  the  night- 
times see  flames  issue,  which  rise  to  a  great 
height ;  and  I  was  told  that  when  the  eruption 
is  particularly  strong,  there  are  pieces  of  money 
sometimes  thrown  up,  with  a  figure  on  them.' 
We  ought  to  have  gone  and  seen  this.  We 
lefl  Scaperia  next  mominff,  our  landlord  acting 
as  guide,  and  proceedea  along  a  fine  road, 
between  hills,  which  seemed  well  cultivated 
and  thickly  inhabited.  We  turned  out  of  our 
way  two  miles  on  the  right,  to  see  a  palace 
that  the  Duke  of  Florence  built  here  twelve 
years  ago,  and  has  ever  since  been  exercising 
his  seven  senses  in  embellishing.  He  would 
seem  to  have  expresslv  selected  an  incon- 
venient site,  sterile  and  rugged,  and  utterly 
without  water,  merely  that  he  might  have  the 
pleasure  of  bringing  the  water  from  five  miles 
of[,  and  his  other  materials  of  every  description 
from  another  five  miles  ofi^  in  an  opposite  direc- 
tion. TiierA  is  no  unity  of  design  about  the 
place.  The  view  from  it  consists  merely  of  hills, 
which  is  the  general  feature  of  tlie  country. 
Tiie  place  is  called  Pretellino,'  and  has  a  most 
despicable  appoamnce  from  the  distance;  but 
when  viewed  nearer  it  looks  hand^me  enough, 
though  not  nearly  so  well  as  the  better  sort  of^ 
palaces  among  us  in  France.  The  furniture  is 
pretty  enough,  but  does  not  at  all  partake  of 
the  magnificent  There  is,  however,  a  grotto, 
consisting  of  several  ceils,  which  is  the  finest 


1  Montaigne  prolNiblx  refer*  to  Uie  volcano  of  Fietra 
Mala,  eigtit  ieaguca  from  Bolofna. 


we  ever  saw.  It  is  formed,  and  all  crusted 
over,  with  a  certain  material,  which  tliey  told 
us  was  brought  from  some  particular  mountain ; 
the  wood- work  is  all  ingeniously  fastened 'to- 
gether with  invisible  nails.  Here  you  see 
various  musical  instruments,  which  perform  a 
variety  of  pieces,  by  the  agency  of  the  water; 
which  also,  by  a  hidden  machinery,  gives  mo- 
tion to  several  statues,  single  and  in  groups, 
opens  doors,  and  gives  apparent  animation  to 
the  figures  of  various  animals,  that  seem  to 
jump  into  the  water,  to  drink,  to  swim  about, 
and  so  on.  On  touching  a  spring,  the  whole 
grotto  becomes  full  of  water,  and  all  the  seats 
spout  minute  streams  against  you;  and  when, 
flying  from  the  grotto,  you  seek  a  refuge  on  the 
stairs  that  lead  to  the  castle,  the  motion  of 
another  hidden  spring  gives  play  to  a  thousand 
jets  of  water,  that  inundate  you  with  their  show- 
ers, till  you  reach  tl^ie  top.  The  beauty  and  rich- 
ness of  this  place  cannot  be  conveyed  by  any 
description,  however  detailed.  The  approach  to 
the  castle  is  through  a  walk  fifly  feet  wide,  aiMl 
about  500  paces  long,  which  has  been  constructed 
at  a  very  heavy  expense.  On  each  side  of 
this  walk  there  are,  at  every  five  and  ten  paces 
alternately,  handsome  fountains,  standing  upon 
elaborately  sculptured  stone  pedestals,  so  that 
as  you  look  down  the  walk,  you  see  ranges  of 
fountains  spouting  forth  water  to  a  great  height 
on  both  sides.  At  the  bottom  there  is  a  very 
large  fountain,  which  discharges  its  waters 
into  an  immense  bason,  by  the  medium  of  a 
marble  statue,  representing  a  woman  washing. 
She  is  wringing  a  table-cloth,  also  of  white 
marble,  the  droppings  from  which  keep  the 
bason  fiiU;  near  this  is  another  vessel,  where 
the  water  seems  boiling,  to  make  ley  with. 
In  the  dining-room  of  the  castle  there  is  a 
marble  table,  with  places  for  six  guests;  in 
each  of  these  places,  upon  raising  a  small 
lid,  formed  in  the  marble,  you  find  a  ringeon- 
nected  with  a  vessel  under  the  table.  From 
each  of  tliese  six  vessels,  on  pulling  up  this 
ring,  there  rises  a  fountain  of  fresh  water,  in 
which  you  may  either  cool  or  cleanse  your 
glass,  and  in  the  centre  is  a  similar  fountain,  or 
rather  well,  for  the  bottle.  We  also  saw  some 
deep  pits  in  the  ground,  where  they  preserve  a 
quantity  of  snow  throughout  the  year,  the 
snow  being  placed  on  layers  of  broom,  and  the 
heap,  which  is  made  in  a  pyramidical  form,  being 
finally  covered  over  with  thatch,  like  a  bam. 
There  are  a  great  many  of  these  snow- pita. 
They  are  now  erecting  the  statue  of  an  enor- 
mous giant,  with  one  eye,  which  alone  is  three 
cubits  wide,  the  rest  of  the  body  being  in  propor* 
tion ;  this  they  intend  for  an  immense  fountain. 
There  are  a  thousand  reservoirs  and  ponds, 
supplied  from  the  two  principal  fountains,  by 
infinite  earthen  pipes.  We  saw  a  very  large 
and  handsome  aviary,  in  which  we  noticed 


•  Pratolino,  two  milci  from  Florence,  built,  according  to 
M.  Lalnnde.  in  1575,  by  tbe  Grand  Duke  Francis,  von  of 
Oofluo  Uw  Firtt 
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little  birds,  like  goldfinches  somewhat, 
only  they  had  two  long  feathers  at  the  tail, 
resembling  those  of  a  cock.  We  had  a  very 
singular  sort  of  stove  shown  us.  We  stopped 
here  two  or  three  hours,  and  then  resumed  our 
journey,  along  several  high  hilb  to 

Florence,  seventeen  miles,  a  place  smaller 
than  Ferrara,  situated  in  a  valley,  surrounded 
by  richly  cultivated  hills.  The  river  Arno 
passes  through  the  town,  and  is  crossed  by 
several  bridges.  We  saw  no  ibese  round  the 
walls.  To-day  he  (Montaigne)  passed  two 
stones,  and  a  quantity  of  gravel,  without  having 
had  any  other  notice  of  it  than  a  slight  pain 
in  the  lower  part  of  his  stomach.  The  same 
day  we  went  to  see  the  Grand  Duke's  stables, 
which  are  very  large,  with  arched  roofs ;  there 
are  very  few  horses  of  any  value  here;  at  least, 
there  were  not,  when  we  went  over  them.  We 
were  shown  a  sheep  of  a  very  strange  form ; 
together  with  a  camel,  several  lions  and  bears, 
ai3  an  animal  as  biff  as  a  hree  mastifl^  but  of 
the  form  of  a  cat,  all  striped  black  and  white, 
whkh  they  called  a  tiger.  We  looked  over 
the  church  of  St  Lawrence,  where  the  flags 
are  still  hanfiring,  which  we  lost  under  Marshal 
Strozzi,  in  Tuscany.'  In  this  church,  there  are 
several  excellent  pictures,  and  some  statues  by 
Michael  Angelo.  We  went  to  see  the  cathe- 
dral, a  magnificent  structure,  the  steeple  of 
whicb  is  fiiced  with  black  and  white  marble ;  it 
is  one  of  the  finest  and  most  sumptuous  churches 
in  the  world.  M.  de  Montaigne  said  he  had 
never  been  in  a  country  where  there  were 
80  few  pretty  women  as  in  Italy.  The  inns 
are  fiir  less  convenient  than  those  in  France 
and  Germany ;  the  provisions  are  not  half  so 
plentifiil  as  m  Germanv,  and  not  near  so  well 
dressed.  They  do  not  lard  the  meat  in  either 
country ;  but  then  in  Germany  it  is  far  better 
seasoned,  and  there  is  an  infinite  variety  of 
soups  and  sauces,  which  is  not  the  case  here. 
Tlie  houses,  too,  in  Italy  are  very  inferior; 
there  are  no  good  rooms;  and  the  large  win- 
dows have  no  glass  or  other  protection  against 
the  weather,  but  an  unwieldy  shutter,  which 
excludes  the  iiffht,  at  the  same  time  that 
you  use  it  to  keep  off  the  wind  or  rain; 
an  inconvenience  which  we  found  still  more 
intolerable  than  the  want  of  bed-curtains  in 
Germany.  The  bed-rooms  are  mere  cabins, 
and  the  beds  wretched  pallets,  running  on 
okstors,  with  a  miserable  canopy  over  them; 
and  heaven  help  him  who  cannot  lie  hard! 
There  is  a  great  deficiency  of  linen,  too.  The 
wines,  generally  speaking,  are  fiir  inferior  to 
those  of  Germany;  and  at  this  time  of  the 
year,   in    particular,   lamentably  insipid    and 


>  In  tbe  battle  of  Marriann.  in  which  Pietro  Strozzi  waa 
defeated  by  the  Marquin  de  Marisnan,  Aur  %  1554.  Strozzi 
waa  not  a  marshal  of  France  at  the  period  of  the  batUe; 
but  be  was  created  one  by  Henry  II.  the  aame  year. 

*  A  Spanish  coin,  worth  at  the  present  time  about  Sid. 

•  Cosmo  II. 

*  This  place  waa  defended  by  Blaise  de  Montluc,  and  did 
not  snrrpnder  (in  1554}  till  after  a  siege  often  monlha. 

•  In  tbe  same  year. 


mawkirii.  The  charges,  it  is  true,  are  some- 
what less.  Florence,  for  instance,  is  considered 
the  dearest  city  in  Italy,  and  the  bargain  I 
made  here,  bef(H«  my  master  arrived  at  the  inn, 
the  Angel,  was  for  seven  reals'  a  day,  man  and 
horse,  uid  four  reals  a  day  for  a  man  without 
a  horse.  The  same  day  we  went  to  see  the 
duke*s  palace.  Thia^rince  spends  a  good  deal 
of  his  time  in  making  imitations  of  oriental 
precious  stones  and  chrystal:  he  has  a  great 
taste  for  alchemy  and  the  mechanical  arts, 
especially  architecture,  of  which  he  has  a  more 
than  ordinary  knowledge.  Next  day,  M.  de 
Montaigne  ascended,  the  fint  of  us,  to  the  top 
of  the  cathedral,  where  there  is  a  ball  of  gilt 
brass,  which,  from  below,  seems  about  the  size 
of  your  head,  though  when  you  get  up  to  it 
ou  find  it  capable  of  holding  forty  persona 
le  here  observed  that  the  marble  with  which 
this  church  is  covered,  even  the  black  compart- 
ments, for  it  is  alternate  black  and  white,  is 
already  beginning,  in  many  places,  to  give 
wav,  and  to  open  in  large  crevices,  under  the 
influence  of  the  fit»t  and  the  sun ;  which  in- 
duced him  to  doubt  very  much  the  genuine- 
ness of  the  marble.  He  went  also  to  see  the 
palaces  of  the  Strozzi  and  the  Gondi,  where 
some  of  each  fitmily  still  remain,  and  paid 
another  visit  to  the  duke>  palace.  In  one  of 
the  apartments  Cosmo,'  his  father,  has  had 
painted  the  taking  of  Sienna,^  and  the  battle 
we  lost;*  yet  in  many  parts  of  the  town,  and 
on  the  old  walls  of  the  palace  itself,  the  fleurs- 
de-lys  occupy  the  roost  honourable  position.* 
Messrs.  d*Estissac  and  Montai^e  went  to  dine 
with  the  grand  duke,  for  such  is  his  title  here. 
His  wife^  occupied  the  post  of  honour;  the 
duke  sat  on  her  right,  next  to  him  sat  the 
duchess's  sister-in-law,  and  next,  to  her  her 
husband,  the  duchess's  brother.  The  duchess 
is  a  handsome  woman,  according  to  the  Italian 
notion  of  beauty,  with  a  countenance  at  once 
agreeable  and  dignified,  and  a  bosom  of  the  most 
ample  proportions.  M.  de  Montaigne  had  not 
been  with  her  long,  before  he  thmugbly  un- 
deretood  how  she  md  managed  to  wh^le  the 
duke  into  entire  subjection  to  her  will,  and  he 
had  no  doubt  she  would  be  able  to  retain  him 
at  her  feet  for  a  long  time  to  come.  The  duke 
is  a  dark,  stout  man,  about  my  height,  with 
large  limbs,  and  a  countenance  fiill  of  kind- 
liness: be  always  takes  his  cap  off  when  he 
meets  any  one,  which,  to  my  mind,  is  a  very 
agreeable  feature  in  his  character.  He  looksi 
like  a  healthv  man  of  forty.  On  the  other 
side  of  the  table  were  the  cardinal,*  and  a  young 
man  of  about  eighteen,*  the  duke's  two  brothers. 
When  the  duke  or  his  wife  want  to  drink,  they 


•  On  aoeount  of  the  alliance  between  Fmncis  I.  and  tbe 
bouse  of  Medicis. 

V  Tbe  celebrated  Bianca  Capello. 

•  The  Cardinal  de  Medida,  afterwaida Grand  Duke,  under 
tbe  title  of  Fteidinantf  t. 

•  Probably  one  of  tbe  two  sons  that  Onsmo.  the  Grand 
Duke^s  fbtber.  bad  by  Camilla  MnrcUi.  wlmn  Pi^  Piua  V. 
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have  presented  to  them  a  glass  of  wine  and  a 
decanter  of  water,  in  a  sort  of  bason ;  they  take 
the  wine,  and  pour  as  mach  of  it  as  they  do  not 
want  into  the  bason,  filling  the  glaes  up  with 
water;  and  when  they  have  drunk  it,  they 
replace  the  glass  in  the  bason,  which  a  page 
holds  for  them.  The  duke  took  aj^xxl  deal  of 
water;  the  duchess  hardly  any.  The  fault  of 
the  Germans  is  to  make  use  of  glasses  out  of 
all  proportion  too  large ;  here  they  are  in  the 
extreme  the  other  way,  for  the  glasses  are 
absurdly  small.  I  do  not  understand  why  this 
city  should  be  called,  par  excellence,  the  Beau- 
tiful: it  is  handsome,  no  doubt,  but  not  more 
80  than  Bolo^fna,  and  very  little  more  so  than 
Ferrara;  while  Venice  is,  beyond  all  compa- 
rison, superior  to  it».in  this  respect  No  doubt 
the  view  of  the  city  and  its  suburbs,  from  the 
top  of  the  cathedral,  has  an  imposing  effect, 
owing  to  the  immense  space  which  the  suburbs 
occupy,  covering,  as  they  do,  the  sides  and 
summit  of  all  the  neighbouring  hills  for 
two  or  three  leagues  round;  and  the  houses 
beingr  80  close  to  each  other  that  they  look 
almost  like  street&  The  city  is  paved  with 
flat  stones,  but  in  no  sort  of  method  or  order. 
After  dinner,  the  four  gentlemen  hired  a 
gijide  and  post-horses  to  go  to  a  country  place 
of  the  duke*8  called  Castello.  The  house 
itself  is  not  worth  looking  at;  but  there  are 
several  gardens  admirably  laid  out,  all  of  them 
CHI  the  slope  of  a  hill,  so  that  all  the  straight 
walks  are  upon  a  descent,  but  a  very  gentle 
and  easy  one;  the  cross  walks  are  level  and 
terraced.  In  every  direction,  you  see  a  variety 
of  arbours,  thickly  formed  of  every  description 
of  odoriferous  trees,  cedars,  cypresses,  orange 
trees,  lemon  trees,  and  olive  trees,  the  branches 
of  which  are  so  closely  interwoven  that  the  sun, 
at  its  meridian  height,  cannot  penetrate  them. 
These  arbours  will  only  hold  three  or  four 
people.  In  the  centre  of  one  of  the  pieces 
of  water,  there  is  an  artificial  rock,  which 
looks  all  frozen  over,  an  effect  produced  by 
means  of  the  same  material  with  which  the 
duke  has  covered  his  grottoes  at  I^atellino; 
and  at  the  top  of  this  rock  there  is  a  statue  in 
brass,  representing  a  very  old,  grey-haired  man, 
seated  in  a  melancholy  attitude,  with  folded 
arms,  from  whose  beard,  forehead,  and  face, 
the  water  is  incessantly  ninning,  drop  by  drop, 
so  as  to  represent  tears  and  perspiration ;  and 
these  are  the  only  outlets  by  which  the  fountain 
discbarges  its  contents.  In  another  place, 
they  hiul  an  amusing  experience  of  the  trick 
I  have  mentioned  before;  for  as  they  were 
walking  about  the  garden,  looking  at  the 
various  objects  of  interest,  the  gardener,  who 
had  just  before  left  them  for  the  purpose,  while 
they  were  standing  to  admire  some  marble 
statues  they  came  to,  discharged  upon  them, 
from  under  their  feet  and  legs,  an  infinity  of^ 
mprlngB  of  water,  so  small  that,  till  you  looked 
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closely,  they  were  invisible,  and  which  had 
just  the  appearance  of  small  rain,  and  they  got 
regularly  wet  through,  in  the  lower  part  of 
their  persons.  The  springs  which  the  gardener 
worked  were  more  than  two  hundred  paces 
from  the  spot;  but  they  were  so  ingeniously 
planned,  and  so  well  made,  that  with  the  least 
motion  he  set  them  in  operaticm,  or  stopped 
them,  iust  as  he  pleased,  and  in  a  moment 
They  have  this  sort  of  trick .  in  a  good  many 
places  in  this  part  of  the  country.  We  went 
to  look  at  the  principal  fountain,  which  dis- 
charges its  contents  through  two  large  figures 
in  bronze,  the  lower  of  which  has  taken  the 
other  in  his  arms,  and  is  squeezing  him  with 
all  his  mififht ; '  th^  latter,  almost  senseless,  has 
his  head  thrown  back,  and  discharges  the  water 
from  his  mouth;  and  the  machinery  is  so 
powerful  that  the  fountain  rises  to  a  height  of 
two  hundred  and  twenty-two  feet  above  the 
figures,  which  themselves  are  twenty  feet  high. 
In  another  part  of  the  gardens  there  is  a  small 
room,  constructed  among  the  branches  of  an 
evergreen  tree,  of  a  foliage  much  fuller  than 
any  they  had  ever  seen  before,  so  full  that  you 
cannot  see  out  of  the  room  through  its  thick 
green  walls,  except  by  pushing  5ie  smallest 
of  the  branches  aside.  In  the  centre  of  this, 
by  some  means  which  you  are  not  made 
acquainted  with,  there  rises  a  small  foun- 
tain of  water,  through  a  marble  bason,  into 
which  it  falls.  They  have  some  machinery 
here  for  water-music;  but  they  had  not  time 
to  go  and  see  it,  for  it  was  ^ettin?  late,  and  we 
had  to  ride  back  to  the  city.  They  saw  the 
duke's  coat-o^rms  here,  over  the  gate,  formed 
of  the  branches  of  trees,  which  are  so  trained 
by  exquisite  art  as  to  compose  the  difilerent 
parts.  The  time  of  year  was  that  most  un« 
favourable  to  gardens,  which  made  them  wonder 
all  the  more  at  the  condition  in  which  they 
found  this.  There  is  also  a  very  handsome 
grotto,  in  which  are  to  be  seen  all  sorts  of 
animals,  sculptured  the  size  of  life,  which  are 
spouting  out  water,  some  by  the  beak,  others 
by  the  mouth,  or  the  nails,  or  the  nostrils. 
I  forgot  to  mention,  that  in  one  of  the  rooms  of 
the  palace  there  is  to  be  seen,  placed  upon  a 
pillar,  the  body  of  an  animal  of  a  very  strange 
form;  the  breast  is^all  covered  with  scales, 
and  all  up  the  back-bone  there  grows  a  sort 
of  excrescence,  like  a  horn.  They  told  us  it 
was  found  in  a  cavern,  among  the  mountains, 
some  years  ago,  and  brought  here  alive.  It  is 
now  bronzed  over.  We  went  to  see  the  palace' 
where  the  Queen  Mother'  was  born.  In  order 
to  ascertain  all  the  particulars  respecting  the 
mode  and  expense  of  living  in  this  place,  he 
went  to  look  at  several  apartments  that  were 
to  be  let  and  at  several  boardinfr-houses,  but 
he  did  not  see  anything  at  all  desirable.  The 
only  rooms  that  are  to  be  let  here,  he  was  told, 
were  at  the  inns,  and  all  those  he  saw  were 
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exceedingly  dirty  and   inconvenient,  and  lar  I 
dearer  than  at  Paris,  or  even  at  Venice ;  and  ' 
tlie  Ktyle  of  living  at  the  boarding-houses  is  ' 
mi-eerable,  though  they  charge  for  gentlemen 
more  thnn  twelve  crowns  a  month.    There  is 
nothing  to  amuse  vou  here,  or  to  exercise  either  ! 
body  or  mind;  there  is  neither  fencing,  nor 
riding,  nor  literature.    Pewter  is  very  scarce 
all  about  here;  you  are  seldom  served  in  any 
thing  but  coloured  earthenware,  and  that  gene- 
rally dirty.     Thursday  morning,  24th  Novem- 
ber, we  left  this  place,  and  proceeded  through 
a  country  which  did  not  appear  to  us  very  fer- 
tile, though  it  was  cultivated  on  all  sides,  and 
tliickly  inhabited.    The  road  was  rough  and 
rttony,  and,  though  we  went  on  without  stop- 
pinor,  it  was  not  till  very  late  that  wo  got  to 

Sienna,  thirty-two  miles,  four  posts;  for  the 
posts  here  are  eight  miles,  which  is  longer 
than  ours  are.  Friday  morning  he  went  over 
the  town  very  minutely,  being  more  especially 
desirous  of  seeing  every  part  of  it,  from  its  con- 
nexion with  our  wars.  It  is  a  very  irregular 
town,  built  upon  the  ridge  of  a  hill,  along 
which  the  best  streets  lay;  the  other  streets 
run  down  the  two  sides,  in  different  directions, 
some  of  them  turning  back,  and  coming  half 
way  up  again.  It  is  reckoned  among  the 
handsome  towns  of  Italy,  but  not  in  the  first 
class:  it  is  not  so  large  as  Florence;  it  has 
every  appearance  of  being  a  very  ancient  place. 
There  are  a  vast  namter  of  fountains,  from 
which  most  of  the  inhabitants  have  water  laid 
on  in  their  own  houses.  They  have  plenty  of 
rxcellent  cool  cellars.  The  cathedral  church, 
which  is  very  little  inferior  to  that  of  Florence, 
is  coated  inside  and  out  with  the  same  marble 
of  which  I  spoke  before ;  with  which,  cut  into 
square  pieces,  some  a  foot  thick,  others  less, 
they  face,  as  with  a  veneer,  buildings  con- 
structed with  brick,  which  is  the  ordinary 
material  used  in  this  country.  The  hand- 
somest part  of  the  town  is  the  circus,  three  of 
whose  sides  bend  towards  the  palace,  which 
forms  the  fourth  side,  and  which  itself  is  slightly 
semicircular  in  its  form,  though  less  so  than 
tlie  other  sides  of  the  circus.  Opposite  the 
palace,  at  the  upper  end  of  the  circus,  there  is 
a  magnificent  fountain,  which,  through  a  num- 
ber of  spouts,  fills  a  large  vessel,  whence  all 
who  choose  may  draw  very  admirable  water. 
Several  streets  terminate  in  this  circus,  to  which 
you  ascend  by  steps.  There  is  an  immense 
number  of  street*,  many  of  them  extremely 
ancient.  The  principal  street  is  called  the 
Piccolomini;  the  next  the  Tolomei;  the  next 
the  Colombini ;  the  next  the  Cerritani ; '  and  so 
on.  We  saw  clear  evidences,  in  several  places, 
of  an  antiquity  of  three  or  four  hundred  year& 
The  standard  of  the  town,  which  yon  see  in  a 
variety  of  places,  is  the  wolf  of  Rome,  the 
foster-mother  of  Romulus  and  Remus.  The 
Duke  of  Florence  treats  the  noblemen  here,  who 


sided  with  us,  with  much  courtesy,  and  he  has 
placed  near  his  person  Silvio  Piccolomini,  one 
of  the  most  accomplished  men  of  the  age,  and 
eminently  skilled  in  the  science  of  arms;  a  useful 
precaution,  perhaps,  in  a  prince  who  has  to  guard 
nimself  chiefly  against  bis  own  subjects^  He 
leaves  to  the  towns  the  care  of  furtifyioff  them- 
selves, and  pays  his  whole  attention  to  &e  cita- 
dels, which  are  kept  constantly  provisioDed  and 
garrisoned  in  the  completest  manner  possible, 
and  with  such  jealous  watchfiilness  that  hardly 
any  person  but  the  garrison  is  permitted  to 
approach  them.  This  article  of  expenditure 
amounts  to  a  great  deal  every  year.  The  women 
mostly  wear  a  sort  of  hat:  we  observed  that 
some  of  them  took  off  these  hats  at  the  eleva- 
tion of  the  host,  in  the  same  way  that  the  men 
did.  We  lodged  at  the  Crown,  a  tolerable  inn, 
except  that  here,  too,  we  were  unprovkied  with 
windows,  or  even  window-frames.  When  M. 
de  Montaigne  was  at  Pratellino,  afier  he  had  ex- 
pressed to  the  housekeeper  his  admiration  of  the 
beauty  of  the  place,  he  animadverted  upon  the 
defects  of  the  doors  and  windows;  great  planks 
of  deal,  without  form  or  covering,  and  great 
uncouth  locks,  no  better  than  our  village  barn- 
doors ;  and  he  objected  further  to  the  hollow 
tiles,  saying,  that  if  they  could  not  get  slate, 
or  lead,  or  copper,  they  ought,  at  all  events,  to 
have  adopted  some  architectural  modification, 
which  would  have  concealed  the  tiles  from 
the  eye  of  the  spectator,  which  points  the 
housekeeper  said  he  would  mention  to  his 
master.  The  duke  has  not  removed  any  of  the 
ancient  mottoes  and  emblems  which,  throug^i- 
out  the  town,  enjoin  tlie  love  of  liberty;  yet 
the  tombs  and  epitaphs  of  the  French  who 
died  there,  have  all  been  carried  off  and  hid  in 
some  place  in  the  town,  under  pretext  that  the 
church  where  they  were  was  going  to  be  altered 
and  repaired.  Saturday,  26th,  after  diuner, 
we  set  off,  and,  passing  tli  rough  the  same  sort 
of  country  as  before,  got  by  supper-time  to 

fiuonconvent,  twelve  miles,  a  castello  of  ' 
Tuscany,  for  so  they  call  such  fortified  plac»^ 
as  are  too  small  to  merit  the  appellation  of 
towns.  Monday  morning,  very  early,  we  letl 
this  place,  and,  as  M.  de  Montaigne  wished  to 
see  Montalcin,'  from  its  connexion  with  French 
history,  he  turned  out  of  the  road  on  the  right, 
and,  with  Messrs.  d*Elstissac,  de  Mattecoulon, 
and  du  Hautoi,  went  to  this  place,  which  they  ' 
described  as  an  ill-built  town,  about  the  size  of 
St.  Emilion,  standing  on  one  .of  the  highest 
mountains  in  that  part  of  the  country,  yet  not 
very  difficult  of  access.  When  they  got  there, 
they  found  that  mass  was  celebrating,  so  they 
attended  it  At  the  end  of  the  town  there  is  a 
castle,  in  which  the  duke  keeps  up  a  sarrison; 
but,  in  his'  opinion,  the  castle  would  be  of 
smaJl  service,  the  place  being  completely  com- 
nuinded  bv  another  mountain,  not  more  than 
a  hundred  paces  from  the  duke's  territories. 
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They  retain  so  afiectionate  a  memory  of  the 
French  here,  that  you  can  hardly  mention  the 
name  of  our  countrymen  to  them,  without 
bringing^  tears  into  their  eyes,  war  itself  wear- 
ing  a  more  genial  aspect  to  them,  when  accom- 
panied with  some  approach  to  liberty,  than  all 
the  blessings  of  peace,  when  enjoved  under  the 
government  of  a  despot  M.  de  Montaigne 
enquired  whether  any  French  had  been  buried 
here,  and  was  told  that  there  had  been  several 
of  their  tombs  in  the  church  of  St.  Augustin, 
but  that  these  had  all  been  dug  into  the  ground 
bv  order  of  the  duke.  The  road  we  now  passed 
along  was  steep  and  stony,  and  it  was  not  till 
the  evening  that  we  reached 

La  Paille,'  twenty-three  miles,  a  small  vil- 
lage, consisting  of  some  five  or  six  miserable 
houses,  seated  at  the  foot  of  a  barren  mountain. 
We  resumed  our  journey  next  morning  early, 
along  a  deep,  narrow  road,  where  we  passed 
and  repassed,  fully  a  hundred  times,  a  moun- 
tain torrent  which  accompanies  the  road,  now 
on  one  side,  and  now  on  the  other.  By  and  by, 
we  came  to  a  large  village,  built  by  the  present 
Pope  Gregory,*  which  marks  the  boundary  of 
the  territories  of  the  Duke  of  Florence,  and  we 
now  entered  the  states  of  tlie  Church.  Passing 
through  Aquapendente,  a  small  town,  so  namen, 
I  believe,  from  a  torrent,  which  here  precipi- 
tates itself  over  the  rocks  into  the  plain  be- 
neath, we  went  on  to  St  Laurenzo,  a  castello, 
and  through  Bolseno,  another  caHcllo,  and 
then,  following  the  lake,  which  is  called  the 
Lake  of  Bolseno,  and  is  thirty  miles  long  and 
ten  broad,  and  in  the  middle  of  which  rise  two 
TDcks  like  islands,  where  they  told  us  there 
are  two  monasteries,  we  went  on,  without 
stopping,  through  tlie  same  steep  and  miserable 
road,  to 

Montefiascon,  twenty-six  miles,  a  small  town 
perched  on  the  pinnacle  of  one  of  the  highest 
mountains  in  this  part  of  the  country.  The 
town  has  every  appearance  of  great  antiquity. 
We  left  it  next  morning,  and  went  through  a 
level  and  fertile  country  to  Viterbo,  which  stands 
partly  on  the  side  of  a  mountain.  This  is  a 
pretty  town,  about  the  size  of  Sanlis.  We  saw 
here  a  great  number  of  handsome  houses,  plenty 
of  work  going  on,  and  very  agreeable  streets : 
there  were  three  fine  fountains  in  different  parts 
of  the  town.  He  would  have  stopped  in  this 
place,  on  account  of  its  beauty,  but  his  bag- 
^ige-mule,  which  was  on  in  front,  had  passed 
through  the  jtown  before  he  had  made  up  his 
mind.  We  here  began  the  ascent  of  a  high 
mountain,  at  the  foot  of  which,  on  this  side,  is 
&  small  lake  called  Vica  Thence,  through  a 
pleasant  valley,  flanked  on  one  side  by  nills 
covered  with  wood,  an  article  of  very  rare 
occurrence  afaoat  here,  and  on  the  other  side  by 
the  lake,  we  got  early  in  the  evening  to 

RossiglioDe,*  nineteen  miles,  a  small  town 
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with  a  castle  belonging  to  the  Duke  of  Parma ; 
there  are  several  oUier  small  towns  and  estates, 
belonging  to  the  Farnese  family,  in  this  neigh- 
bourhood. The  inns  all  along  this  route  are  of 
the  best  description,  owing  to  its  being  the  high 
postrroad.  They  charge  you  five  Julios  a  horse, 
each  post  of  twa  miles,  and  you  can  hire  one 
at  the  same  rate  for  two  or  three  posts,  or  for 
several  days,  without  putting  you  to  any  trou- 
ble about  the  care  of  the  horse  at  the  end  of 
the  journey,  for  the  landlords  here  all  take 
charge  of  one  another's  horses;  and  if  the 
one  you  have  hired  iails  you  before  it  has 
reached  its  destination,  you  are  entitled,  by  the 
terms  of  the  agreement  in  all  these  cases,  to  re- 
place it  by  another,  at  any  of  the  inns  on  your 
route.  We  ourselves  saw  a  case,  at  Sienna,  of 
a  Fleming,  who  joined  our  company,  and  who, 
though  alone  and  a  stranger,  altogether  un- 
known to  every  person  there,  was  trusted 
with  a  horse  which  he  hired  to  carry  him  to 
Rome,  the  only  thing  he  was  required  to  do 
before  he  started,  being  to  pay  the  amount  of  its 
hire;  as  to  the  rest,  the  horse  is  wholly  at 
your  mercy,  and  it  entirely  depends  upon  your 
sense  of  honesty  to  leave  him  at  the  place  where 
you  have  undertaken  to  deposit  him.  M.  de 
Montaigne  congratulated  himself  upon  the  cus- 
tom here  of  dining  and  suppinof  late,  which  is 
quite  to  his  taste ;  in  good  families  they  do  not 
dine  till  two  o^cIock  in  the  afternoon,  nor  sup 
till  nine ;  so  that,  where  there  are  actors,  they 
do  not  commence  the  performances  till  six  in 
the  evening,  by  torchlight;  the  play  lasts  for 
two  or  three  hours,  and  then  you  go  home  to 
supper.  He  remarked  that  it  was  a  capital 
country  for  idle  people,  for  they  rise  very  late. 
We  started  next  morning,  three  hours  before 
day,  so  anxious  was  he  to  get  once  on  the  pave- 
ment of  Rome;  but  he  found  the  morning 
dewy,  very  nearly  as  bad  for  his  stomach  as 
that  of  the  evening,  and  he  was  exceedinglr 
indisposed  with  it  till  the  sun  came  out,  though 
the  night  was  a  very  mild  one.  When  we  got 
within  fifteen  miles  of  Rome,  we  caught  a 
glimpse  of  the  Eternal  City,  but  presently  lost 
sight  of  it  again  for  a  long  time.  There  are 
several  villages  and  inns  on  the  way.  We 
passed  over  some  bits  of  road,  raised,  and  paved 
with  large  stones,  smacking  very  much  of  the 
ancients;  and,  nearer  the  city,  we  saw  some 
buildings  manifestly  of  fireat  age,  and  some 
stones  which  successive  Popes  bad  caused  to 
be  erected  in  honour  of  various  events  of  the 
old  time.  Most  of  the  ruins  are  of  brick,  such 
as  the  TermeM  of  Dioclesian,  a  brick  small  and 
simple  like  ours,  and  not  large  and  thick,  like 
those  which  we  find  in  the  classic  rums  in 
France  and  elsewhere.  Rome  did  not  seem  to 
us  to  make  much  of  an  appearance  as  we 
approached  it  from  this  road.  Far  away  on 
the  left,  lay  the  Apennines;  the  aspect  of  the 
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ibre-ground  was  exceedingly  unpleasant  to  the 
eye;  hilly,  with  every  here  and  there  deep 
marshes,  altogether  unfit  for  military  operations 
or  marches ;  the  country  all  around  us,  ibr  ten 
miles  in  every  direction,  was  open,  barren,  and 
altogether  destitute  of  trees,  and  almost  equally 
80  of  houses.  After  travelling  for  some  distance 
through  this  sort  of  countij,  we  arrived  at 
about  twelve  o'clock,  on  the  SOth  of  November, 
St  Andrew's -day,  at  the  Porto  del  Popolo 
and 

Rome,  thirty  miles,  where  we  had,  as  else- 
where, some  difficulty  in  procuring  admittance, 
on  account  of  the  plague  which  they  said  was 
raging  at  Genoa.  However,  we  got  in  at  last, 
and  went  to  the  Bear,  where  we  staid  that  day 
and  the  next,  but  on  the  2nd  of  December 
hired  apartments  at  the  house  of  a  Spaniard, 
opposite  the  church  of  Santa  Lucia  della  Tinta. 
We  were  here  provided  with  three  handsome 
bed-rooms,  a  dining-room,  closet,  stable,  and 
kitchen,  for  twenty  crowns  a  month,  for  which 
sum  the  landlord  agreed  to  include  a  cook,  and 
fire  for  the  kitchen.  The  apartments  at  Rome  ' 
are  generally  furnished  somewhat  better  than  | 
those  at  Paris,  the  people  here  having  great 
quantities  of  gilt  leatner,  with  which  the  higher  ' 
class  of  rooms  are  lined.  For  the  same  price 
we  gave  for  these  lodgings,  we  might  have 
had  some  at  the  Golden  Vase,  close  by,  hun^ 
with  cloth  of  gold  and  silk,  quite  like  a  royal 
palace ;  but,  besides  that  the  rooms  here  were 
less  independent  of  one  another  than  those 
we  took,  M.  de  Montaigne  was  of  opinion  that 
all  this  magnificence  was  not  only  quite  super- 
fluous, but  that  we  should  find  it  very  trouble- 
some with  reference  to  taking  care  of  the  furni- 
ture, for  there  was  not  a  bed  m  the  place  which 
was  not  of  the  estimated  value  of  four  or  five 
hundred  crowns.  At  our  lodgings  we  bargained 
for  a  supply  of  linen,  much  the  same  as  in 
France,  a  necessary  precaution  in  a  place  where 
they  are  somewhat  chary  of  this  article.  M. 
de  Montaigne  was  annoyed  at  finding  so  many 
Frenchmen  here;  he  hardly  met  a  person  in 
the  street  who  did  not  salute  him  in  his  own 
language.  He  was  very  much  struck  with 
the  siglit  of  so  crowded  a  court,  so  peonled 
with  prelates  and  churchmen;  it  appearecl  to 
him  that  there  were  more  rich  men  and  more 
rich  equipages  here,  by  far,  than  in  any  other 
court  he  niS  ever  been  at  He  said  that  the 
appearance  of  the  streets,  especially  from  the 
number  of  people  thronging  them,  reminded 
him  more  of  Paris  than  any  town  he  had 
ever  seen.  The  modem  city  lies  along  the 
river  Tiber,  on  both  sides.  The  hilly  quar- 
ter, where  the  ancient  town  stood,  and  to 
which  he  daily  made  visits,  is  cut  up  with  the 
gardens  of  the  cardinals,  and  the  grounds  at- 
tached to  various  churches  and  private  houses. 
He  judged,  from  manifest  appearances,  and 
from  the  height  of  the  ruins,  that  the  form  of 
these  hills,  and  their  slopes,  had  altogether 
changed  firom  what  it  was  in  the  old  time, 


and  he  felt  certain  that  in  several  places,  the 
modern  Romans  walked  on  the  tops  of  the 
houses  of  their  ancestors.  It  is  easy  to  calco- 
late,  from  the  Arch  of  Severus,  that  we  are 
now-a-days  more  than  two  pikes'  length  above 
the  ancient  roofs;  and,  in  point  of  fact,  almost 
every  where  you  see  beneath  your  feet  the  topi* 
of  ancient  walls  which  the  rain  and  the  coaches 
have  laid  bare.  He  had  an  argument  with 
some  people  who  said  there  was  as  much  free- 
dom at  Rome  as  at  Venice ;  in  contradiction  of 
tliis  opinion,  he  pointed  out  that,  in  the  former, 
private  houses  were  so  insecure  that  whoever 
came  there,  with  a  larger  sum  than  ordinary, 
was  immediately  counselled  to  deposit  his 
money  with  some  banker  in  the  place,  as  the 
only  means  of  securing  his  house  from  bein^ 
entered,  and  his  strong  box  broken  open,  which 
has  happened  in  a  great  many  cases ;  item,  that 
in  Rome  it  is  not  at  all  safe  to  be  in  the  streets 
at  night;  item,  that  on  the  first  of  this  very 
month  of  December,  the  general  of  the  Corde- 
liers had  been  suddenly  deprived  of  his  place, 
and  put  in  prison,  for  havincr,  in  a  sermon 
delivered  before  the  Pope  and  the  Cardinals, 
accused  the  prelates  of  the  church  of  idleness 
and  luxuriousness,  without  particularizing  any 
individual  person  or  instance,  but  merely  mak- 
ing use  of  the  most  ordinary  common  -  places 
upon  tliis  topic,  in  a  somewhat  angry  tone  of 
voice;  item,  that  his^  cofiers  had  been  opened 
at  the  gate  of  the  city  by  the  custom -bouse 
officers,  and  every  article  in  them,  down  to  the 
minutest  trifle,  rummaged  and  tumbled  over; 
whereas,  in  many  of  the  other  Italian  towns, 
the  officers  wait  quietly  while  you  yourself 
show  them  what  you  have ;  that,  besides  this, 
they  had  taken  a^^^ay  all  the  books  they  found 
there,'  for  the  purpose  of  examining  them; 
which  thej^  were  so  lon^  about  that  a  man, 
whose  business  called  him  elsewhere,  might 
very  well  give  them  up  as  lost ;  and  that,  more- 
over, the  regulations  were  so  extiaordinary 
that  our  prayer-book,  because  it  was  printed 
at  Paris,  ana  not  at  Rome,  was  looked  upon 
with  a  very  suspicious  eye;  as  were  aeyenl 
books  written  by  German  divines  against  the 
heretics,  for  this  excellent  reason,  that,  in 
order  to  combat  errors,  these  divines  bad  of 
necessity  mentioned  what  the  errors  were.  In 
this  respect,  he  congratulated  himself  exceed- 
ingly that,  though  he  had  had  no  idea  of 
what  sort  of  search  he  was  to  undergo,  and 
though  he  had  passed  through  Germany, 
where  his  curiosit^r  might  very  naturally  have 
induced  him  to  pick  up  one  or  two  of  the 
prohibited  books,  yet  it  so  happened  that  he 
had  not  one  of  them  with  him.  However,  as 
to  this,  he  was  told  by  several  gentlemen  of 
tho  place  that,  even  had  this  b^n  the  case, 
all  he  would  have  been  subjected  to  in  conse- 
quence, would  have  been  the  loss  of  the  prohi- 

1  Montaigne's. 
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bited  booka.  Twelve  or  fifteen  days  after  our 
arrival,  he  was  taken  ill,  and,  alarmed  by  an 
unusual  defluxion  of  the  reins,  which  threatened 
him  with  an  ulcer,  he  was  induced,  at  the  soli- 
citation of  the  French  physician  of  the  Cardinal 
du  Rambouillet,  aided  by  the  dexterous  nia« 
nagement  of  his  apothecarjr,  to  swallow  severa] 
large  pills  of  cassia,  which  he  put  into  his 
mouth  on  the  end  of  a  wet  knife,  and  got  down 
very  easily.  He  had  two  or  three  stools  in 
consequence.  Next  day,  be  took  of  Venetian 
turpentine,  which  thev  say  comes  from  the 
Tyrol  mountains,  two  larere  pills  done  up  in  a 
wafer,  which  he  put  into  nis  mouth  in  a  silver 
spoon,  with  some  drops* of  syrup;  but  he  did 
not  observe  any  effects  from  this  dose,  exeept 
that  it  gave  his  water  the  scent  of  violets. 
After  this,  he  took  at  three  times,  though  not 
one  after  another,  a  sort  of  drink  which  looked 
and  tasted  just  like  almond^'  and  his  physician 
told  them  that  these  were  the  only  ingredients; 
but  he  could  not  help  thinking  there  was  some 
quatre-^€mance»froide$^  in  it.  There  was  no- 
thing out  of  the  way  or  inconvenient  about  this 
recipe,  except  the  time  of  taking  it,  which  was 
early  in  the  morning,  three  hours  before  break- 
fast. He  did  not  derive  any  sensible  benefit 
from  this  posset,  for  the  indisposition  did  not 
leave  him ;  and  on  the  28d  December  he  had 
a  very  severe  attack  of  cholic,  which  made 
him  go  to  bed  at  mid-day,  where  he  remained 
till  the  evening,  and  then  he  discharged  a  ouan- 
tity  of  gravel,  and  after  that  a  large  stone,  hard, 
ioDg,  and  solid,  which  had  been  five  or  six  hours 
passing.  All  this  time,  however,  ever  since  he 
had  taken  the  baths,  his  stomach  had  been  in 
good  order,  so  that  he  was  not  afVaid  of  matters 
going  worse  with  him  in  other  respects.  He 
Frequently  avoided  taking  his  meals,  omitting 
sometimes  supper,  sometimes  dinner.  On 
Christma»-day,  we  went  to  hear  mass  per- 
formed by  the  pope  at  St  Peter's,  where  h^  got 
a  place,  whence  he  could  see  all  the  ceremonies 
at  his  ease.  There  are  several  special  forms  ob- 
served on  these  occasions ;  first,  the  gospel  and 
the  epistle  are  said  in  Latin,  and  then  in  Greek, 
as  is  also  ddne  on  Easter  Sunday  and  St 
Peter's  Day.  The  pope  then  administered  the 
sacrament  to  a  number  of  persons,  associating 
with  him  in  this  service  the  Cardinals  Farnese, 
Medici,  Carafia,  and  Gonzaga.  They  use  a 
certain  instrujnent  for  this  purpose,  from  which 
they  drink  from  the  chalice,  in  order  to  provide 
against  poison.  Monsieur  de  Montaigne  was 
somewhat  surprised  to  remark  that,  at  this  and 
other  masses  which  he  attended,  the  pope,  the 
cardinals,  and  other  prelates  were  seated  during 
nearly  the  whole  mass,  with  their  caps  on,  talk- 
ing and  chatting  together.  These  ceremonies 
appeared  to  him  altogether  to  partake  more  of 
magnificence  than  of  devotion.  He  did  not 
observe  any  particular  beauty  in  the  women,  at 


1  Almond-milk. 


all  justifying  that  pre-eminence  which  common 
fame  has  assigned  to  the  ladies  of  this  city 
above  those  of  all  the  rest  of  the  world ;  and, 
after  all,  as  at  Paris,  the  greatest  beauty  here 
is  to  be  found  among  those  women  who  put 
it  up  for  sale.  On  the  29th  December,  M. 
d'Abein,  our  ambassador  at  Rome  at  this  time, 
a  gentleman  well  read,  and  an  old  and  intimate 
friend  of  M.  de  Montaigne,  came  and  proposed 
to  him  to  ffo  and  kiss  the  pope*s  feet;  and 
accordingly  M.  d'Estissac  and  he  got  into  the 
ambassador's  carriage,  who  took  them  to  the 
palace,  and,  having  first  obtained  an  audience 
of  the  pope,  sent  for  them  almost  immediately 
by  the  chamberlain.  They  found  the  pope  and 
the  ambassador  alone  together,  as  is  the  eti- 
(^uette  in  these  cases ;  his  holiness  has  a  small 
hand-bell  near  him,  which  he  rings  when  he 
wants  any  one  to  come.  The  ambassador  was 
seated  on  his  left,  uncovered ;  the  pope  himself 
never  takes  off  bis  cap  to  any  body,  nor  does 
any  ambassador,  from  whomsoever,  ever  think 
of  putting  on  his  hat  in  the  pope's  presence. 
M.  d'Estissac  entered  the  presence-chamber 
first,  after  him  M.  de  Montaigne,  then  M. 
de  Mattecoulon,  and  lastly  M.  du  Hautoi. 
Aft^r  advancing  a  sten  or  two  in  the  chamber, 
the  pope  being  seatea  in  one  of  the  corners, 
those  who  have  been  admitted  place  one  knee 
on  the  ground,  and  wait  in  this  position  until  the 
pope  has  given  them  his  benediction,  which  he 
does  forthwith ;  then  they  rise  and  advance  to 
about  the  centre  of  the  room.  Most  persons  do 
not  advance  straight  towards  him  at  once,  across 
the  room,  but  first  sideways  along  the  wall  a  little 
way,  and  then  advance;  however,  when  they 
are  in  the  centre  of  the  room,  they  again  kneel 
on  one  knee,  and  receive  a  second  benediction. 
This  done,  they  rise,  and  advance  towards  him 
to  the  edge  of  a  rich  velvet  carpet,  on  which  he 
is  seated,  and  which  extends  some  seven  or 
eight  feet  before  him.  Upon  this  carpet,  they 
again  kneel,  this  time  upon  both  knees.  Here 
the  ambassador,  who  had  presented  our  gentle- 
men, knelt  on  one  knee,  and  turned  back  the 
pope's  robe  from  the  right  foot,  on  which  was 
a  red  slipper  with  a  white  crtjss  upon  it  Those 
who  have  been  introduced  advance  on  their 
knees  until  they  reach  his  holiness's  foot,  and 
then  bend  down  to  kiss  it  M.  de  Montaigne ' 
said  that  he  slightlv  raised  his  foot  EaQ 
gentleman,  after  he  had  kissed  the  foot,  wii 
drew  on  one  side,  still  on  his  knees,  to  m^^ 
room  for  his  successor:  when  they  had  alL^n^ 
through  this  ceremony,  the  ambakador  »vered 
the  pope's  foot,  and,  again  seating  hin^lff  i*^ 
commended  Messieurs  d'Estissac  and  /e  Mon- 
taine  to  his  holiness's  protection,  ijr' suitable 
terms.  The  pope  then,  in  the  mosr  courteous 
tones,  exhorted  M.  d'Estissac  to  tju^ue  his 
studies  and  to  keep  in  the  paths  of  virtue ;  and 
M.  de  Montaigne  to  persevere  in  the  devotion 


•  The  composition  thua  entitled  donaitted  of  ths 
of  cucumber,  melon,  gourd,  and  puinpioa. 
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he  had  ever  manifested  in  the  cause  of  the 
church  and  the  service  of  his  most  Christian 
Majesty ;  assuring  them  both  that  he  should  be 
ever  ready  to  promote  their  interests,  whenever 
an  opportunity  presented  itself;  the  usual  phrase 
among  the  Italians,  when  they  wish  to  appear 
civil.  The  gentlemen  made  no  reply,  as  is  the 
custom;  but  having,  still  on  their  knees,  re- 
ceived another  benediction,  which  is  an  intima- 
tion for  them  to  withdraw,  retired  in  the  same 
way  they  had  advanced.  The  manner  of  with- 
drawing is  quite  a  matter  of  individual  taste 
and  discretion ;  however,  the  most  usual  mode 
is  to  walk  backwards,  or  at  any  rate  sideways, 
80  as  to  keep  your  &ce  towards  the  pope. 
When  you  reach  the  centre  of  the  room,  you 
again  kneel  on  one  knee  and  receive  another 
benedicite,  and  on  reaching  the  door,  you  again 
kneel  for  a  final  blessing.  The  pope  speaks 
Italian,  but  it  is  an  Italian  that  reminds 
you,  in  every  sentence,  of  his  Bolognese  origin, 
a  place  where  they  have  the  worst  jarjTon  in 
Italy ;  and  besides  this,  he  has  an  impediment 
in  his  speech.  As  for  the  rest,  he  was  a  very 
fine  old  man,  of  the  middle  height,  holding 
himself  very  upright,  with  a  majestic  counte- 
nance, and  a  long  white  beard.  He  was  at 
this  time  more  than  eighty  years  old,  but  look- 
inj^r  as  healthy  and  vigorous  as  a  man  need 
wish  to  be  at  that  age,  without  j^ut,  or 
stone,  or  indigestion,  or  any  bodily  mfirmity 
whatever.  He  is  of  a  gentle  disposition,  trou- 
bling himself  very  little  about  fiiolitics,  but  a 
great  deal  about  building,  in  which  particular 
ne  will  leave,  at  Rome  and  elsewhere,  memorials 
greatly  redounding  to  his  honour.  He  is  chari- 
table even  to  an  excess.^  Among  other  proo& 
of  this,  there  is  no  girl  of  the  lower  orders  who 
is  going  to  be  married  whom  he  will  not  assist 
with  money  to  furnish  with,  if  her  circumstances 
require  it :  and  his  liberality  in  this  respect  is  so 
much  a  matter  of  course,  that  girls  reckon  it  as 
ready  money.  Besides  this,  he  has  built  col- 
leges for  the  Greeks,  the  English,  the  Scotch, 
the  French,  the  Germans,  and  the  Poles,  each 
of  which  he  has  endowed  with  upwards  of  ten 
thousand  crowns  a-year  in  perpetuity,  besides 
the  enormous  expense  he  was  at  in  building 
them.  His  object,  in  founding  these,  was  to 
^ecal  to  the  boeom  of  the  church  the  children  of 
^ose  nations  who,  corrupted  by  evil  opinions, 
*^e  wandered  from  the  true  faith;  and  here 
the^  children  are  lodged,  fed,  clothed,  edu- 
catet  and  provided  with  every  thin^  they 
need,  vithout  having  to  advance  one  mrthing 
of  theiiown,  from  first  to  last  The  tiresome 
charffe  (f  public  business  he  transfers  to  other 
people,  hiving  a  great  indisposition  to  give 
himself  any  trouble.  He  is,  however,  always 
ready  to  aciord  his  ministers  and  others  an  au- 
dience; his  ffeiswers  are  short  and  resolved,  and 


>  He  iB  gaid  to  havt  expended  ia  charity  fully  two  mil- 
none  of  crowns  a-year 


they  do  but  lose  time,  who  seek  by  new  argu- 
ment to  make  him  revise  his  decision.  To  what 
he  deems  just,  he  adheres  firmly ;  and  even  for 
the  sake  of  his  son,'  though  he  loves  him 
vehemently,  he  would  not  step  aside  one  foot 
from  the  strict  rule  of  right  He  advances  his 
felations  [but  never  to  the  detriment^  of  the 
rights  and  interests  of  tlie  church,  which  he 
preserves  inviolable.  lie  exhibits  the  nu^ 
magnificent  taste  and  spirit  in  the  erection  of 
public  buildings,  and  in  the  improvement,  and 
in  many  cases  renovation,  of  the  streets^ ;  and 
though  his  life  and  conduct  have  exhibited  no 
very  extraordinary  features  one  way  or  the 
other,  yet,  on  the  whole,  their  general  tendency 
has  been  towards  virtue.  On  the  last  day  of 
December,  they  two*  dined  with  M.  die  Car- 
dinal de  Sens,^  who  observes  the  Roman  usages 
more  than  we  have  noticed  any  other  French- 
man here  to  da  The  blessing  and  the  grace, 
which  are  .both  very  long,  are  said  by  two 
chaplains,  who  make  responses  to  one  another, 
in  the  same  way  as  in  die  church  service. 
During  dinner,  thev  read  a  comment,  in  Italian, 
upon  the  goepel  for  the  day.  They  washed 
their  hands  and  face  here  both  before  and  after 
dinner.  Each  guest  has  a  napkin  placed  before 
him  to  dry  himself  with ;  and  before  those  to 
whom  they  are  desirous  of  showing  special 
honour,  who  are  seated  either  at  the  side  of^  or 
immediately  opposite  the  host,  the}r  place  lar^e 
square  silver  salt-cellar  standi;,  in  the  rame 
way  as  in  France  before  the  higher  nobility. 
Upon  this  they  place  a  napkin  folded  in  four, 
upon  which  are  laid  your  bread,  knife,  fork, 
and  spoon.  Upon  these  again  is  laid  another 
napkin,  which  you  take  and  make  use  of,  leav- 
ing the  other  napkin  where  it  is;  for  after  you 
are  seated,  the  attendants  place,  by  the  side  of  the 
silver  salver,  a  silver  or  earthenware  plate,  out 
of  which  you  eat  Whatever  is  served  up,  the 
carver  distributes  on  plates  to  those  who  are 
seated  at  the  head  of  the  table,  no  one  el^e 
there  touching  the  dishes;  the  dish  which  ia 

E laced  immediately  before  the  master  of  the 
ouse  is  generally  reserved  for  himself!  The 
way  in  which  they  gave  M.  de  Montaigne  his 
wine  was  this,  and  the  same  etiquette  is  ob- 
served at  our  ambassador's  house — ^they  brought 
him  a  silver  salver,  on  which  was  a  wine  glas^ 
with  wine  in  it,  and  a  small  bottle,  about  the 
size  of  an  ink  bottle,  full  of  water.  He  took 
the  glass  in  his  right  hand,  and  the  bottle  in  his 
left,  and  having  poured  as  mucji  water  into  his 
wine  as  he  thouofht  proper,  replaced  the  bottle 
on  the  salver.  While  he  was  drinking,  the  at- 
tendant held  the  salver  under  his  chin,  and  then 
received  the  glass  also  on  the  salver.  This 
ceremony,  however,  is  only  observed  towards 
one  or  two  of  the  guests,  those  seated  close  to 
the  master  of  the  house.    After  grace  was  said, 


•  The  words  within  brackets  were  added  by  MoBtaifBe 
himeeir  in  the  mai)|in  of  the  manuacript. 

*  Metsieurs  d^fiatiasac  and  de  Monlaifoe. 
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the  gfoests  rose  immediately,  and  the  chaire 
were  arranged  along  one  side  of  the  apartment, 
where  the  cardinal  seated  himself,  and  invited 
the  company  to  follow  his  example.  Shortly 
afterwards,  two  men,  well  dressed  m  canonicals, 
with  something  or  other  in  their  hands,  I  could 
not  make  out  what,  entered  the  room,  and, 
advancing  to  the  cardinal,  knelt  on  one  knee, 
and  gave  him  notice  that  some  particular  ser- 
vice was  performing  in  one  of  the  churches. 
He  did  not  say  anything  to  them,  but  merely 
raised  his  cap  slightly,  as  they  rose  and  with- 
drew. By  and  by,  his  eminence  took  Mes- 
sieurs with  him  in  his  coach  to  the  Hall  of  the 
Consistory,  where  the  cardinals  were  assembled 
to  go  together  to  vespers.  The  Pope  soon 
after  arrived  in  his  robes,  to  accompany  them. 
The  cardinals  did  not  kneel  when  he  gave  them 
his  benediction,  but  received  it  with  a  very  low 
inclination  of  the  head. 

On  the  3rd  of  January,  1581,  the  Pope 
passed  in  procession  before  our  house.  Before 
oim  rode  about  two  hundred  persons,  belonging 
to  the  court,  churchmen  and  lawmen.  At  his 
Bide  rode  the  Cardinal  de  Medici,  with  whom 
he  was  goin^  to  dine,  and  who  was  conversing 
with  him ;  his  eminence  was  uncovered.  The 
Pope,  who  was  dressed  in  his  usual  costume  of 
red  cap,  white  robes,  and  red  velvet  hood,  was 
mounted  on  a  white  palfrey,  the  harness  of 
which  was  red  velvet,  with  gold  fringe  and 
gold  lace-work.  He  ^ets  on  his  horse  without 
assistance,  though  he  is  in  his  eighty-first  year. 
Every  fifteen  yards  or  so,  he  stops  and  gives  his 
benediction  to  the  assembled  people.  After 
him,  came  three  cardinals,  and  then  about  a 
hundred  men-at-arms,  lance  on  thigh,  and 
armed  at  all  points,  except  the  head.  There 
Was  another  palfrey,  of  the  same  colour  and 
with  the  same  harness  as  that  he  rode,  follow- 
ing him,  together  with  a  mule,  a  handsome 
white  charger,  a  litter,  and  two  grooms,  who 
carried  portmanteaus  at  their  saddle-bow.  The 
same  day  M.  de  Montaigne  took  some  more 
turpentine,  without  any  other  reason  for  it 
than  that  he  had  a  cold,  and  soon  afterwards 
he  passed  a  good  deal  of  gravel. 

On  the  11th  of  January,  in  the  morning,  aa 
M.  de  Montaigne  was  leaving  his  house  on 
horseback  to  go  to  the  banker*s,  there  came  by 
the  sifficers  of  justice  who  were  taking  to  the 
place  of  execution  Catena,  a  famous  robber  and 
captain  of  banditti,  who  had  kept  all  Italy  in 
terror,  and  of  whom  they  relate  some  frightful 
murders,  especially  of  tw*o  capucins,  whom, 
pnder  the  promise  of  sparing  their  lives,  he 
induced  to  deny  God,  and  whom  he  then  mur- 
dered, without  any  provocation  either  of  gain 
or  revenge.  He  waited  to  see  the  spectacle. 
Besides  the  forms  observed  in  France  on  these 
occasions,  they  carry  before  the  criminal  a  tall 
crucifix,  covered  with  black  cloth;  and  on 
hoth  sides  of  him  walk  a  number  of  men  with 
linen  robes  and  masks,  who,  he  was  told,  were 
I^ao  gentlemen,  who  have  formed  themselves 


into  a  society  for  the  purpose  of  accompanying 
criminals  to  the  place  of  execution  and  return- 
ing with  their  bodie&  Two  of  these,  or  two 
monks,  he  could  not  tell  which,  were  in  the 
cart  with  the  criminal,  preaching  and  praying, 
one  of  them  keeping  constantly  before  nis  face, 
and  causing  him  every  minute  to  kiss,  a  picture 
representing  our  Saviour;  this  is  done  that  the 
spectators  may  not  see  his  face.  When  they  got 
to  the  gallows,  which  is  formed  of  a  cross-beam 
resting  on  two  supporters,  they  kept  this  picture 
close  before  his  fkce,  till  he  was  thrown  off.  He 
made  a  common-place  death  of  it,  neither  moving 
nor  speaking;  he  was  a  dark  man,  about  30 
years  old.  After  he  was  strangled,  they  cut  his 
body  into  four  quarters,  for  they  simply  inflict 
death  upon  criminals,  reserving  any  punish- 
ment beyond  that  for  the  dead  bodies,  and  M. 
de  Montaigne  remarked  here,  what  he  had  said 
elsewhere,*  that  punishments  so  inflicted  have  a 
vast  effect  upon  the  populace ;  for  the  specta- 
tors here,  who  had  not  evinced  the  slightest 
commiseration  while  the  living  man  was  beinff 
strangled,  burst  out  into  piteous  cries  and 
groans  at  every  blow  that  was  given,  when 
they  were  cutting  up  his  dead  body.  As  soon 
as  the  execution  was  over,  several  Jesuits,  or 
whatever  they  were,  mounted  upon  tressels  at 
difierent  points,  and  began  exhorting  the  people 
to  take  wamin?  by  the  example  they  had  just 
witnessed.  We  remarked  in  Italy,  and  espe^ 
cially  at  Rome,  that  there  were  hardly  any 
bells  for  the  service  of  the  church ;  there  are 
fewer  of  these  at  Rome,  than  in  the  most  insig- 
nificant town  in  France ;  neither  are  there  any 
images  in  the  churches,  except  some  that  have 
just  been  erected.  Many  of  the  older  churches 
have  none  at  ail. 

On  the  14th  of  January,  he  took  another  dose 
of  turpentine,  without  producing  any  apparent 
effect.  On  the  same  day,  I  witnessed  the  exe- 
cution of  two  brothers,  servants  of  the  gover- 
nor's secretary,  who  had  killed  their  master  a 
few  days  before,  within  the  very  palace  of  Seig- 
neur Jacomo  de  Buoncompa^no,  the  Pope's  son. 
They  first  tore  their  flesh  wi^h  red-hot  pincers, 
and  then  cut  off"  their  right  hands,  in  front  of 
the  palace ;  and  after  they  had  cut  off"  their 
hands,  they  killed  a  couple  of  capons,  which 
they  ripped  open,  and  applied  to  the  criminals' 
bleeding  stumps.  They  were  then  taken  to  the 
scaffold,  where  they  were  first  knocked  down ' 
with  a  heavy  clubnstick,  and  then  had  their 
throats  cut;  a  mode  of  punishment,  I  was  told, 
sometimes  practised  at  Kome,  though  I  was  also 
informed  that  it  was  a  mode  of  punishment 
adapted  to  the  particular  offence,  the  men 
having  assassinated  their  master  in  the  same 
manner. 

As  to  the  size  of  Rome,  M.  de  Montaigne 
said  that  **the  space  encircled  by  the  wcdla, 
two-thirds  of  which  are  unoccupied,  compre- 
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bending  both  ancient  and  modem  Rome,  migbt 
about  equal  the  extent  of  Paris,  including  all 
the  &uxbourg8  from  one  end  to  the  other ;  but 
if  you  estimate  the  size  by  the  number  and 
crowding  of  houses,  he  thinks  that  Rome  is  not 
a  third  the  size  of  Paris;  though  in  the  number 
and  grandeur  of  public  buildmgs,  and  in  the 
beauty  of  the  streets  and  houses,  Rome  is  far 
superior/* 

He  found  the  winter  nearly  as  cold  as  that 
of  Gascony.  There  were  some  severe  frosts 
about  Christmas-day,  and  some  almost  insup- 
portably  cold  winds.  Yet,  at  the  same  time, 
there  are  frequent  storms  of  thunder,  lightning, 
and  hail.  The  palaces  have  a  great  number  of 
suites  of  apartments,  one  after  another;  you 
have  to  go  through  three  or  four  rooms,  bemre 
you  arrive  at  the  principal  apartments.  In  some 
houses,  where  M.  de  Montaigne  was  invited  to 
state  dinners,  the  side-boards  are  not  in  the 
dining-rooms,  but  in  an  ante-room,  and  they 
fetch  your  wine  thence  as  you  want  it;  it 
is  in  this  room  that  the  services  of  plate  are 
displayed. 

Thur8da3r,  26tb  of  January,  we  went  to  see 
Mount  Janiculum,  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Tiber,  and  closely  examined  the  various  objects 
of  curiosity  there.  Among  other  things,  he  saw 
a  larffe  bit  of  old  wall,  which  had  come  to  light 
two  days  before.  From  this  elevation  you  can 
contemplate,  at  one  view,  the  whole  extent  of 
Rome,  which  you  cannot  do  near  so  well  from 
any  other  point  On  leaving  this  place,  he 
went  to  the  Vatican,  to  see  uie  statues  which 
stand  in  niches  in  the  Belvidere,  and  the  fine 
^Uery  of  paintings  that  the  Pope  is  collect- 
ing from  all  parts  of  Italy,  and  which  is  nearly 
finished.  Somewhere  or  other  in  this  excursion, 
he  lost  his  purse  and  its  contents;  and  he  ima- 
gined that  in  giving  alms,  which  he  had  done 
two  or  three  times,  and  the  weather  being  wet 
and  disagreeable,  in  his  hurry  to  replace  his 
purse  it  had  slipped  down  his  breeches,  instead 
of  goinjp^  into  his  pocket.  Every  day,  he  amused 
himself  with  gomg  about  and  studying  every 
part  of  Rome  in  detail  When  he  first  arrived, 
ne  had  hired  a  Frenchman  for  a  guide,  but  this 
fellow  having  taken  himself  on  one  day  in 
consequence  of  some  pique,  M.^  de  Montaigne 
determined  to  do  without  any  guide  at  all, 
beyond  some  maps  and  books  that  he  bought, 
and  used  to  read  over-ni||fht,  putting  the  infor- 
mation he  had  thus  acquired  into  practical  use 
the  next  day;  and  in  this  way  he  soon  made 
himself  so  thoroughly  a  master  of  the  matter, 
that  he  could  have  guided  his  guide. 

He  observed:  **that  there  is  nothing  to 
be  seen  of  ancient  Rome  but  the  sky  under 
which  it  had  risen  and  stood,  and  the  outline 
of  its  form ;  that  the  knowledge  he  Iiad  of  it 
was  altogether  abstract  and  contemplative,  no 
image  of  it  remaining  to  satisfy  the  senses ; 
that  those  who  said  that  the  ruins  of  Rome  at 
least  remained,  said  more  than  they  were  war- 
ranted in  saying ;  for  the  ruins  of  so  stupendous 


and  awful  a  &bric  would  enforce  more  hoooar 
and  reverence  for  its  memory ;  nothing,  he  said, 
remained  of  Rome  but  its  sepulchre.  The  world, 
in  hatred  of  its  long  domination,  had  first  de- 
stroyed and  broken  in  pieces  the  various  parts 
of  this  wondrous  body ;  and  tlien,  finding  that, 
even  though  prostrate  and  dead,  its  disfigured 
remains  stul  filled  them  with  fear  and  hate,  they 
buried  the  ruins  itself;  that  the  few  indicatjons 
of  what  it  had  been,  which  still  tottered  above 
its  grave,  fortune  had  permitted  to  remain  there, 
as  some  evidence  of  the  infinite  greatness  which 
90  many  ages,  so  many  intestine  and  parricidal 
blows,  and  the  never-ending  conspiracy  of  the 
world  a^inst  it,  had  not  b^n  able  ^tirely  to 
extinguish;  but  that,  in  all  probability,  even 
the  disfigured  members  that  did  remain,  were 
the  least  worthy  of  all  thoee  that  had  existal, 
the  malignant  fury  of  the  enemies  of  that  im- 
mortal glory  having  impelled  them  to  destroy, 
in  the  first  instance,  that  which  was  finest  and 
most  worthy  of  preservation  in  the  imperial 
city ;  that  the  buildings  in  this  bastard  Rome, 
^hich  the  moderns  were  raising  upon,  or  ap- 
pending to,  the  glorious  structures  of  the  antique 
world,  though  they  sufficed  enough  to  excite 
the  admiration  of  the  present  a^e,  yet  seemed 
to  him  to  bear  a  close  resemblance  to  those 
nests,  which  the  rooks  and  the  swallows  con- 
I  struct  upon  the  roofs  and  walls  of  the  churches 
in  France,  which  the  Huguenots  have  demo- 
lislied.  Nay,  when  he  considered  the  space 
which  this  tomb  occupies,  he  feared /that  tlie 
real  extent,  even  of  that,  was  not  known ;  he 
doubted  whether  the  greater  portion  of  the 
grave  itself  had  not  been  buried ;  it  appeared 
to  him  that  the  enormous  pile  which,  years 
a^  was  formed  merely  of  such  miserable  dig- 
gings-up,  as  bits  of  tiles  and  broken  pots,  a 
pile  which  had  attained  the  height  and  size  of 
many  natural  mountains^  (for  he  considered  it 
to  be  as  high  as  the  hill  of  Gurson,'  and  twice 
as  large),  was  an  express  ordinance  of  fate,  to 
I  let  the  world  thoroughly  understand,  by  this 
strange  and  amazing  proof  of  grandeur,  how 
surpassing  was  the  glory  and  pre-eminence  of 
the  city  against  which  tiiey  had  conspired.  He 
said  he  could  not  at  all  comprehend,  when  he 
saw  the  limited  space  of  some  of  these  seven 
hills,  especially  the  most  fiunous,  such  as  the 
Capitoline  and  the  Palatini,  how  they  could 
have  held  so  great  a  number  of  buildings  as 
have  been  ascribed  to  them.  Merely  looking 
at  the  remains  of  the  Temple  of  Peace,  the  site 
of  the  Forum  Romanum,  the  ruins  of  which 
look  like  a  mighty  mountain,  just  fiillen  asun- 
der, he  could  hardly  understand  how  two  such 
edifices  could  stand  even  on  the  whole  space  of 
the  Capitoline-hill,  yet,  besides  these,  there  were 
on  the  hill  twenty-five  or  thirty  temples,  be* 
sides  a  number  of  private  houses.  But,  in 
truth,  many  of  the  conjectures  which  one  has 
formed  from  pictures  of  tlie  ancient  city,  are 
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not  at  all  borne  oat,  when  you  get  there,  for 
even  the  site  has  undergone  infinite  changes; 
some  of  the  valleys  are  filled  up,  even  the 
deepest  of  tliem,  such,  for  instance,  as  the 
P'elabmm,  which,  on  account  of  its  lying  so 
low,  was  selected  as  the  main  sewer  of  the  city, 
and  formed  a  water-course,  even  this  has  now 
become  as  high  as  the  other  natural  niouQ- 
tains  which  surround  it,  and  this  has  solely 
been  done  by  the  gradual  agglomeration  of 
the  ruins  of  old  Rome ;  so,  the  Monte  Saoello 
is  nothing  but  the  heaped -up  ruins  of  part 
of  the  theatre  of  Marcellus.  He  fully  believed 
that  an  ancient  Roman,  could  one  be  brought 
back,  would  not  be  able  to  recognize  the  place. 
It  has  more  than  once  happened  that,  after 
di??in?  ^  long  way  down,  the  workmen  have 
come  to  the  top  of  some  high  column,  which 
still  remained  standing  on  its  base  far  beneath. 
The  modern  architects  never  tliink  of  looking 
for  any  other  foundation  for  their  houses  than 
the  tops  of  old  buildings,  the  roo&  of  which 
ordinarily  form  the  floors  of  modem  cellars, 
deeming  it  in  no  way  necessary  to  make  any 
enmination  as  to  the  foundation  of  the  old 
edifice  itself,  or  the  stability  of  its  walls;  they 
securely  base  their  own  structure  upon  the 
ruined  tops  of  the  structure  below,  just  as 
chance  has  happened  to  dispose  them  during 
the  lapse  of  ages,  and  here  they  raise  their 
modern  palaces,  as  firm  and  safe  as  though  the 
foundations  were  solid  rocks.  There  are  many 
whole  streets,  that  stand  above  the  old  ones, 
full  thirty  feet." 

On  the  28th  of  January,  he  had  an  attack  of 
the  cholic,  which,  however,  did  not  prevent 
him  fit)m  pursuing  hb  usual  avocations,  and  in 
the  afternoon  he  passed  a  tolerably  large  stone, 
with  several  smaller  ones.  On  the  dOth,  he 
went  to  see  the  most  ancient  religious  ceremony 
in  existence,  the  circumcision  of  the  Jews ;  a 
ceremony  which  he  regarded  with  great  inte- 
rest and  attention,  and  which  he  was  provided 
with  a  convenient  place  to  witness.  He  had 
previously  attended  their  synagogue  one  Satur- 
day morning,  and  seen  them  at  prayers,  their 
practice  in  which,  resembling  that  of  the  Gal- 
vinist  church,  is  to  sing,  at  the  pitch  of  their 
voice,  various  passages  from  the  Bible,  in  the 
Hebrew  tongue.  They  observe  the  cadences, 
but  there  is  sad  discord,  owing  to  the  confusion 
of  so  many  voices  of  every  age ;  for  the  children, 
even  the  youngest  amongst  them,  take  part  in 
the  concert,  and  moreover,  the  great  majority 
of  the  congregation  have  but  a  very  indiderent 
knowledge  of  Hebrew.  They  pay  no  more 
attention  to  their  service  than  wo  do  to  ours, 
talking  among  thehnselves  of  quite  different 
matters,  and  exhibiting  but  very  slight  reve- 
rence for  their  mysteries.  They  wash  their 
bands  on  coming  in,  but  never  take  oft  their 
caps  while  at  their  devotions,  fbr  that  they  con- 
sider would  be  a  crying  sin.  They  bow  the 
head,  however,  and  kneel  at  particular  parts  of 
their  service.  Upon  their  shoulders,  or  on  the 
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head,  they  wear  a  sort  of  linen  shawl,  with 
long  fringe; — but  it  would  take  up  too  much 
time  to  give  an  account  of  all  he  remarked. 
After  dinner,  the  principal  divines  amon^  them 
take  it  by  turns  to  read  comments,  in  the 
Italian  language,  upon  the  passages  in  the 
Bible  set  apart  for  that  particular  day.  After 
he  has  finished,  some  other  rabbi  present 
selects  one  of  the  party,  and  sometimes  two 
or  three,  one  after  another,  to  argue  with 
the  reader  upon  the  various  opinions  he  has 
expressed.  The  person  who  read  the  lesson, 
when  we  were  there,  seemed  to  M.  de  Mon- 
taigne to  display  very  considerable  eloquence 
ana  power  of  mind,  in  the  arguments  he  put 
forward.  As  to  the  operation  of  circumcising, 
it  is  performed  in  the  child's  house,  in  the  most 
convenient  and  lightest  room  they  have.  In 
the  house  where  he  went  to  see  this  ceremony, 
as  there  was  no  room  in  it  well  adapted  for  the 
purpose,  the  operation  was  performed  in  the 
passage.  There  is  a  godfather  and  a  god- 
mother, as  among  us,  and  the  godfather  names 
the  child.  Circumcision  takes  place  on  the 
eighth  day  after  the  birth.  The  ^father  sits 
down  on  a  table,  and  puts  a  pillow  on  his 
knees;  the  godmother  brings  him  the  child, 
and  then  leaves  the  room.  The  child  is  swad- 
dled in  the  same  way  that  ours  are ;  the  sod- 
father  takes  off  the  wrappers,  and  meanwhile 
the  person  who  is  to  perform  the  operation,  and 
all  the-  other  persons  present  begin  to  sing, 
and  continue  to  sing  all  the  time  the  operatioa 
lasts,  which  is  al^ut  a  quarter  of  an  hour. 
The  officiating  person  need  not  be  a  rabbi,  and 
tb^  office  is  one  greatlv  sought  after,  it  being 
considered  great  good  luck  to  be  often  called 
upon  to  perform  it;  so  much  so  that  it  is  a 
frequent  practice  to  purchase  the  invitation  to 
ofiiciate,  by  offering  to  bestow  a  dress,  or 
some  other  present,  on  the  child.  They  believe 
that  he  who  has  circumcised  a  certain  number, 
I  did  not  hear  how  many,  when  he  is  dead, 
has  this  privilege,  that  his  mouth  is  never 
eaten  by  worms.  Upon  the  table,  where  the 
godfather  is  seated,  are  displayed  the  various 
instruments  made  use  of  on  the  occasion; 
and,  besides  these,  a  man  standing  by  the 
table  has  a  vial  of  wine,  and  a  glass.  On 
the  ground  there  is  a  chafing-dish,  at  which 
the  operator,  before  he  commences  proceedings^ 
warms  his  hands.  The  child  bein^  by  this 
time  stripped,  the  god&ther  places  him  firmly 
on  his  knee,  with  his  head  towards  himself 
The  ofiiciating  friend  then  completes  the  operap 
tion,  which  appears  to  require  some  dexterity, 
and  to  be  rather  a  painful  one;  but  they  never 
find  it  to  be  at  all  dangerous,  and  the  wound 
heals  in  four  or  hve  days.  The  child  makes  an 
outcry,  but  hardly  more  than  our  own  children 
do,  when  they  are  baptized.  There  is  one  part « 
of  the  operation  very  curious ;  as  soon  as  the 
gland  is  laid  open,  they  present  the  officiator 
with  wine,  which  having  taken  a  small  portion 
of,  he  sucks  the  bleeding  gland,  and  spiUi  out 
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the  blood ;  this  be  repeats  three  times.  Thej 
then  give  him,  on  a  bit  of  paper,  a  red  pow- 
der, which  they  call  dragon's-blood,  with 
which  he  covers  the  wound,  and  then  envelopes 
the  part  oprated  upon  in  strips  of  linen,  cut  in 
a  particular  fashion  for  the  purpose.  After 
this,  they  give  him  a  glass  of  wine,  over  which 
he  pronounces  some  prayer,  which  is  supposed 
to  confer  a  blessing  on  the  wine.  Then,  having 
first  sipped  the  wine,  he  dips  his  finger  in  it 
three  successive  times,  and  each  time  moistens 
the  child's  mouth  with  it;  the  glass  is  then 
taken  to  the  mother  and  her  female  friends, 
who  are  assembled  in  another  part  of^e  house, 
and  they  drink  the  remainder  of  the  wine. 
Then  some  one  takes  a  silver  instrument,  as 
round  as  a  b&il,  with  a  long  handle ;  and  this 
instrument,  which  is  full  of  little  holes,  like  our 
vinaigrettes,  is  put  first  (o  the  nose  of  the  offi- 
ciator,  then  to  the  child,  and  then  to  the  god- 
ftther,  the  notion  being  that  the  odour  it  exhales 
has  a  power  to  fortify  and  rai^  the  mind  for 
devotion.  The  blood  which  has  adhered  to  the 
officiator's  mouth  is  not  cleansed  away  till  after 
the  ceremonies  are  completed. 
^  On  the  6th,  and  on  the  12th,  he^  had  a  slight 
attack  of  cholic,  and  passed  several  stones, 
without  much  pain. 

The  carnival  at  Rome  this  year  was,  by  the 
Pope's  permission,  more  unrestricted  than  has 
been  known  for  several  years  past,  but  it  did 
not  appear  to  us  any  great  things.  Along 
the  Corso,  which  is  one  of  the  largest  streets 
here,  and  which  takes  its  name  from  the  cir- 
cumstance, thev  have  races,  sometimes  between 
four  or  five  children,  sometimes  between  Jews, 
sometimes  between  old  men  stripped  naked, 
who  run  the  whole  length  of  the  street  The 
only  amusing  thing  is  to  see  them  run  past  the 
place  where  you  are.  They  have  races  also 
with  horses,  which  are  ridden  by  little  boys, 
who  urge  them  on  with  incessant  whipping; 
and  there  are  ass-races,  and  exhibitions  of  buf- 
faloes, which  are  driven  along  at  full  speed  by 
men  on  horseback,  armed  with  long  goads. 
There  is  a  prize  assigned  for  each  race,  which 
they  call  elpatof  it  consists  generally  of  a  piece 
of  velvet  or  cloth.  In  one  part  of  the  street, 
where  there  is  more  room  for  the  ladies  to  look 
on,  the  gentlemen  run  at  the  quintain,  mounted 
upon  splendid  horses,  in  the  management  of 
which  they  exhibit  much  grace;  for  there  is 
nothing  in  which  the  nobility  here  more  excel 
than  in  equestrian  exercises.  The  scaflblding 
which  M.  de  Montaigne  had  set  up  for  himself 
and  his  friends  cost  them  three  crowns;  but 
then  it  was  situated  in  one  of  the  best  parts  of 
the  street  On  this  occasion,  you  have  an  ex- 
cellent opportunity  for  seeing  the  pretty  women 
of  Rome  at  your  leisure;  for  m  Italy  they 
,  wear  no  masks,  as  they  do  in  France,  but  show 
the  whole  fiice.  As  to  any  rare  or  perfect 
beauty,  he  observed,  you  do  not  find  it  here 
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any  more  than  among  us;  and,  indeed,  except 
in  three  or  four  instances,  he  had  seen  nothing 
remarkable  in  this  way;  but  the  general  nm 
of  women  here  are  agreeable-looking,  and  you 
do  not  see  so  many  ugly  faces  as  in  France. 
The  head,  and  the  figure  below  the  girdle,  are 
far  more  becomingly  arranged  than  among  ns; 
but  their  custom  of  having  the  waist  exceedingly 
loose  ffives  them  all  the  appearance  of  bein^ 
with  child :  the  expression  of  the  countenance 
among  them,  for  the  most  part,  is  sofier  and 
gentler,  yet  at  the  same  time  more  majestic, 
than  is  the  case  with  the  ordinary  run  of 
Frenchwomen.  As  to  their  dress,  there  is  no 
comparison  between  them  and  our  women: 
every  article  of  it  is  resplendent  with  pearls 
and  precious  stone&  Wherever  they  show 
themselves  in  public,  whether  taking  the  air, 
or  at  festivals,  or  at  the  theatre,  they  keep 
apart  from  the  men;  but  in  their  dances  they 
mingle  unrestrictedly.  The  men  are  very 
plainly  dressed  on  all  occasions,  in  black  anil 
Florence  serge;  they  are  somewhat  darker 
complexioned  than  we.  The  nobles  among 
them,  dukes,  marquisses,  counts,  seldom  make 
use  of  their  titles,  which  I  was  rather  sur- 
prised at,  seeing  that  ordinarily  there  was 
little  else  by  which  to  distinguish  them,  for 
they  are  somewhat  mean -looking.  They  are 
very  kind  and  courteous,  despite  what  is  said  of 
them  by  some  of  our  countrymen,  who  call  sil 
men  rude  and  ungracious  who  do  not  cbooee  to 
put  up  with  their  impertinence.  We  do  all 
we  can  to  get  ourselves  into  ill  odour  in  Italy: 
but  they  have  still  so  much  of  their  old  respect 
and  affection  for  France,  as  makes  them  welcome 
and  treat  kindly  all  those  of  our  countrymen 
who  choose  to  behave  with  ordinary  decency. 

On  Shrove  Tuesday  be  (Montaigne)  went  to 
an  entertainment  given  by  the  governor,  w^here 
the  preparations  were  on  a  very  grand  scale. 
Amongst  the  rest,  he  particularly  admired  an 
arena  of  an  oval  form,  richly  fitted  up  for  tilt- 
ing :  the  sports  here  took  place  in  the  evening, 
before  supper.  Another  thing  he  was  especially 
struck  with  was  the  manner  in  which  they 
covered  the  floor,  in  less  than  half  an  hour, 
with  an  infinite  variety  of  devices,  of  a  red 
colour.  The  floor  had  previously  been  covered 
with  a  thin  white  plaister;  upon  this  they  laid 
pieces  of  parchment,  or  leather,  in  which  various 
devices  were  cut  out;  and  then,  passing  a 
brush  with  red  paint  over  this  open  work,  the 
devices  became  instantly  transferred  to  the 
white  floor:  and  this  was  done  so  rapidly  that 
in  two  hours'  time  the  whole  nave  of  a  church 
could  be  thus  painted.  At  snpper,  the  ladies 
were  waited  upon  by  their  cavaliers,  who  stand 
behind  their  chairs,  ready  to  hand  them  wine, 
or  whatever  else  they  require.  There  were  a 
grekt  number  of  roasted  fowls  served  up,  with 
all  their  feathers  on,  as  when  alive;  capoos 
cooked  entire,  in  glass  cases;  a  vast  quantity 
of  hares  and  rabbits,  with  some  live  kids  stuck 
up  to  the  necks  in  paste.    He  notioed  tlial  the 
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table-linen  was  admirably  folded.  The  -ladies' 
table,  when  dinner  was  over,  was  taken  away 
in  pieces,  and  underneath  it  appeared  another, 
ready  laid  and  covered  with  sweetmeats  and 
confections.  Therewere  two  parties  of  gentle- 
men running  at  the  quintam.  They  have 
plenty  of  horses  here,  and  much  finer  ones 
than  oars. 

[7^  Secretary* 9  labours,  it  will  be  seen, 
terminated  here.  The  rest  of  the  work  was 
written  by  Montaigne* s  own  hand,] 

Having  sent  home  the  person  who  has 
hitherto  undertaken  this  fine  piece  of  work, 
and  seeing  that  he  has  got  so  far  with  it,  I 
must  needs  continue  it  myself,  though  I  by  no 
means  relish  the  trouble. 

On  the  16th  of  February,  as  I  was  returning 
from  a  walk,  I  saw  in  a  small  chapel  a  priest  in 
his  robes,  busied  in  curing  a  demoniac;  tlie 
patient  seemed  a  man  overwhelmed,  and,  as  it 
were,  half  dead  with  melancholy.  They  were 
holding  him  on  his  knees  before  the  altar,  with 
some  cloth  or  other  round  his  neck,  by  which 
he  was  secured.  The  priest  first  read  out  of  his 
breviary  a  vast  number  of  prayers  and  exor- 
cisms, commanding  the  devil  to  quit  that 
afflicted  body.  Then  speaking  to  the  patient, 
addressing  first  himself,  and  then  the  idevil 
which  possessed  him,  he  repeated  his  commands 
to  the  devil  to  withdraw,  and  attacked  Uie  poor 
patient  with  his  fists,  and  spat  on  his  face,  by 
way  of  assailing  the  demon.  The  demoniac  every 
now  and  then  returned  some  unpaeaning  answer 
to  the  priest^s  questions;  replying,  sometimes 
for  himself,  to  explain  what  were  me  symptoms 
of  his  malady ;  and  sometimes  for  the  devil,  to 
express  how  the  said  devil  feared  God,  and  how 
he  dreaded  the  exorcisms  which  were  being 
denounced  against  him.  After  this  had  gone 
on  for  some  time,  the  priest,  as  a  last  eSurt, 
went  to  the  altar,  and  taking  the  pix,  which 
held  the  Corptis  Domini,  in  his  left  hand,  and  a 
lighted  taper  in  the  other,  which  he  held  down 
BO  that  it  might  burn  away,  he  said  several 
prayers,  and  at  the  end  of  them  pronounced 
a  fierce  anathema  against  the  devil,  with  as 
loud  and  authoritative  a  voice  as  he  could 
assume.  When  the  first  taper  was  hamt  down 
nearly  to  his  fingers,  he  took  a  second,  and  aAer- 
wards  a  third.  Then  he  replaced  the  pix,  and 
came  back  to  the  patient^  whom,  after  addressing 
a  few  words  to  him  simply  as  a  man,  he  caused 
to  be  untied,  and  directed  his  friends  to  take 
him  home.  He  told  us  that  this  was  a  devil  of 
the  worst  sort,  a  terribly  obstinate  devil,  whom 
it  would  be  a  very  difficult  thing  to  dislodge. 
He  then  gave  ten  or  a  dozen  gentlemen,  who 
were  present,  an  account  of  several  cases  that 
had  been  entrusted  to  him;  he  mentioned,  in 
particular,  that  the  day  before,  he  had  freed  a 
Woman  from  a  very  biff  devil,  that  had  been 
long  molesting  her,  and  who,  as  he  was  quit- 
ting her,  discharged  throa?h  her  mouth  a  quan- 
tity of  nails  and  pins,  ana  a  lock  of  his  hair. 


He  added,  that  the  woman's  friends  had  come 
to  tell  him  that  she  was  not  quite  recovered  yet, 
but  that  he  had  explained  that  this  wab  only 
because  a  smaller  and  less  malicious  demon  had 
taken  possession  of  her  that  morning ;  but  that 
this  sort  of  devil,  for  he  knew  all  the  difierent 
sorts,  and  the  particular  distinctions  between 
them,  was  very  easy  to  dislodge.  However, 
I  saw  no  morfe  of  his  conjurations.  The  man  I 
spoke  of  did  nothing  but  grind  his  teeth  and 
make  faces  when  they  presented  the  Corpi§9 
Domini  to  him ;  every  now  and  then  he  mut- 
tered si  fata  volent,^  for  he  was  a  notary,  and 
knew  a  little  Latin. 

On  the  1st  of  March,  I  went  to  St  SixtnsV. 
The  priest,  who  was  performing  mass,  stood 
behind  the  great  altar,  with  his  face  towards 
the  people:  there  was  no  one  behind  him. 
The  Pope  came  here  the  same  day ;  it  was  only 
a  few  days  before  that  he  had  removed  tho 
nuns,  who  previously  lived  there,  and  had  fit- 
ted up  their  part  of  the  building  as  a  hospital 
for  the  poor  people,  who  till  then  were  begging 
about  the  city,  and  a  very  comfortable  place 
he  provided  for  them.  The  cardinals  had  each 
contributed  twenty  crowns  towards  the  ex- 
penses, and  other  private  persons  had  made 
handsome  donations  for  the  same  purpose.  The 
Pope  himself  endowed  the  hospital  with  five 
hundred  crowns  a  month.  There  are  at  Rome 
a  number  of  private  establishments  which  exhi- 
bit the  utmost  piety  and  charity.  I  should  say, 
that  the  great  body  of  the  people  here  are  less 
religious  than  in  the  large  towns  in  France,  but 
as  for  the  forms  of  religion,  they  are  no  where 
more  numerous,  or  better  kept  up.  I  am  writ- 
ing this  in  full  liber^  of  conscience,  and  I  will 
give  two  examples  of  what  I  have  just  said.  A 
certain  friend  of  mine  was  in  bed  with  a  wench, 
and  exercising  her  in  her  profession,  when  the 
bell  rang  to  Ave  Maria ;  whereupon  the  girl 
leaped  up  from  the  bed,  and  threw  herself  on 
her  knees  to  say  the  prescribed  prayer.  On 
another  occasion,  the  same  gentleman  was  with 
a  girl,  when  all  at  once  the  mama  (for  most  of 
these  girls  live  with  some  old  woman,  whom 
they  call  mother  or  aunt)  came  thundering  at 
the  door,  and,  on  hems  admitted,  rushed  up  to 
the  girl  in  a  perfect  tury,  and  tore  from  her 
neck  a  ribbon  from  which  hung  a  small  Ma- 
donna, which  bhe  feared  might  be  contaminated 
by  the  impurity  of  the  wearer;  and  the  ^irl 
herself  manifested  extreme  contrition  at  havmg 
forgotten  to  take  it  from  her  neck,  as  it  was  her 
custom  to  do  upon  these  occasions. 

The  ambasaulor  from  the  Muscovite  came 
also  to  this  church  to-day,  dreesed  in  a  scarlet 
mantle,  and  a  cassock  of  cloth  of  gold,  with  a 
hat  like  a  night-cap,  also  of  cloth  of  gold, 
edged  with  fur,  and  beneath  tliis  another  cap  of 
cloth  of  silver.  This  is  the  second  ambassador 
firom  Muscovy  to  the  Pope.  The  first  was  in 
the  time  of  Paul  III.    The  general  notion  was 
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that  his  business  with  the  Pope  was  to  get  him 
to  interpose  in  the  war  which  the  King  of  Po- 
land was  waging  with  his  master,  the  ambas- 
sador alleging  that  Muscovy  had  to  sustain  the 
first  shock  from  the  Turk,  and  that  if  the  Pole 
succeeded  in  weakening  him,  he  should  be 
unable  to  encounter  any  other  enemy,  which 
would  be  opening  a  wide  window  for  the  Turk 
to  get  through  to  attack  Christendom ;  and  the 
ambassador,  as  a  further  inducement,  offered 
Co  make  some  compromise  or  other  as  to  the  ex- 
isting diflerences  between  the  Church  of  Rome 
and  the  Greek  Church.  He  had  apartments 
assigned  him  in  the  governor's  house,  the  same 
as  those  the  amba»ador  in  Paul  the  Third*8 
time  had,  and  was  entertained  at  the  Pope's 
expense.  He  had  stickled  a  long  time  at  kiss- 
ing the  Pope's  feet,  insisting  that  he  would 
only  kiss  his  right  hand ;  and  he  would  not  give 
way,  till  it  was  shown  him  that  tlie  emperor 
himself  was  liable  to  this  ceremony,  for  the 
example  of  kings  was  not  sufficient  for  him. 
He  knew  no  other  language  than  his  own,  and 
had  come  unprovided  with  an  interpreter.  He 
had  only  three  or  four  men  in  his  train,  who 
said  they  had  passed  through  Poland  in  dis- 
guise, threatened  every  hour  with  great  dan- 
gers. His  nation  is  so  ignorant  of  the  affiiirs 
of  this  part  of  the  world,  that  he  brought  with 
him  to  Venice  letters  from  his  master,  addressed 
to  the  chief  governor  of  the  seigneury  of  Venice. 
When  he  was  asked  what  this  inscription  meant, 
he  told  them  that  the  people  of  his  country 
thought  that  Venice  was  a  place  under  the 
dominion  of  the  Pope,  and  that  he  placed 
governors  over  it,  as  over  Bologna  and  other 
cities.  God  knows  how  the  magnificoe  re- 
lished this  specimen  of  ignorance !  lie  brought 
presents,  both  to  them  and  to  the  Pope,  of 
sables  and  black  fox -skins,  a  fur  still  more 
rich  and  rare  than  the  other. 
•  On  the  6th  March,  I  went  to  see  the  librafy 
of  the  Vatican,  which  occupies  five  or  six  rooms, 
goinff  one  out  of  another.  There  are  a  great 
number  of  books  fastened  to  desks;  and  others 
in  cofiers,  which  were  all  opened  for  me ;  there 
are  also  a  quantity  of  manuscripts,  among  which 
I  especially  noticed  a  Seneca,  and  the  Opuscula 
of  Plutarch.  The  other  remarkable  features 
were  a  statue  of  the  good  Aristides,  with  a  fine 
bold  head,  thick  beard,  high  forehead,  and  a 
countenance  full  of  gentleness  and  true  ma- 
jesty :  his  name  is  inscribed  on  the  pedestal  of 
the  statue,  which  is  a  work  of  great  antiquity; 
a  Chinese  book,  in  rude  characters,  written 
upon  some  peculiar  material,  softer  and  finer 
than  our  paper ;  and,  as  the  leaves  are  too  thin 
to  bear  the  ink  on  both  sides,  only  one  side  is 
used ;  the  leaves  are  all  rolled  up.  They  say 
that  this  paper  is  the  bark  of  some  tree.    I  also 


I  saw  here  a  bit  of  the  ancient  papyruSf  on  which 
i  were  written  some  unknown  characters.s    This 
I  also  is  the  bark  of  a  tree.    I  veas  shown,  too, 
!  the  breviary  of  St  Gregory,  in  manuscript:  it 
,  bears  no  date  but  tliey  maintain   that  it  has 
descended  from  him  to  the  present  Pope,  from 
hand  to  hand,  in  regular  succession.^     It  is  a 
missal,  much  the   same   as   ours;    and   was 
brought  to  the  last  Council  of  Trent,  as  an 
authority  for  regulating  our  religious  ceremo- 
nies.   I  saw  also  a  book  by  St  Thomas  Aquinas, 
!  in  which  the  author  has  made  several  correc- 
I  tions  with  his  own  hand ;  he  seems  to  have  been 
I  a  very  bad  scribe,  making  use  of  a  small  and 
illegible  character,  even  worse  than  my  own. 
Itemt  a  Bible  printed  on  parchment,  one  of 
those  that  Plantein  not  long  since  printed,  in 
four  languages,'  and  which  King  Philip  sent 
to  the  present  Pope,  as  is  stated  in  an  inscrip- 
tion on  the  binding.     Ilem^  the  original  of  tlie 
book  that  the  King  of  England*  wrote  against 
Luther,  and  which  he  sent,  about  fifty  years 
ago,^  to  Pope  Leo  X.,  subscribed  with  his  own 
hand,  with  this  fine  Latin  distich,  also  in  his 
own  hand-writing. 

AiiKtoram  Kex  Hcnricas,  Leo  decime,  miitit 
Hoc  opua,  et  Qdei  tetteui  et  amicitic* 

I  read  the  prefaces,  the  one  to  the  pope,  the 
other  to  the  reader;  the  royal  author  claims 
that  the  defects  of  his  work  may  be  excused, 
by  reason  of  his  other  occupations,  and  his  own 
want  of  capacity;  the  book  is  written  in  good 
scholastic  Latii^  I  had  no  difficulty  in  getting 
access  to  the  library  ;  indeed,  any  body  can  go 
there  and  make  what  extracts  he  pleases;  I 
was  shown  over  the  whole  place  by  a  gentle- 
man, who  invited  me  to  come  again  as  (tften  as 
I  thought  fit.  Our  ambassador,  who  left  Rome 
about  this  time,  had  complained  to  me  that  he 
had  not  been  able  to  visit  the  library,  without 

f previously  making  court  to  the  Cardinal  Char- 
et,  the  librarian,  which  he  did  not  choose  to 
do;  so  that  he  had  thus  been  prevented  from 
looking  at  the  manuscript  Seneca,  which  he 
had  a  great  desire  to  see;  and  'twas  only 
fortune  that  led  me  to  make  the  attempt,  which 
otherwise  his  representation  had  aloKiet  made 
me  give  up  the  idea  o^  in  despair.  All  things 
are  thus  easy  to  certain  turns  of  mind,  and 
impracticable  to  others.  Opportunity  and  io«- 
portunity  have  their  privileges,  and  frequently 
bestow  upon  individuals  what  they  refuse  to 
kings.  Curiosity  sometimes  stands  in  its  own 
way,  as  well  as  grandeur  and  power.  I  saw 
here,  too,  a  manuscript  Virgil,  written  in  a  very 
lar^e  hand,  and  in  those  long  thin  characters 
which  we  see  in  the  inscriptions  of  the  time 
of  the  emperors;  for  instance,  those  of  the 
period  of  Constantine,  which  have  begun  to 


>  Doef  Montaigne  refer  to  Bt.  Gregory,  aumamed  tbe 
Great,  or  to  Grp^rory  [I.,  wlio  is  alao  revered  aa  a  saint  ? 
•The   PolvRlot   niWo.  the  edition  called  Philip  Il/a, 

rinted  hy  Chriatopber  Plantein,  at  Antwerpt,  in  1509,  in 
vole,  folia  '^ 


a  Henry  VIIT. 

«  Pope  Leo  X.  died  1501. 

•  The  learned  will  diecover  a  Mae  quantity  in  tlieee  lines, 
but  crowned  heada  are  not  bound  to  attend  to  audi  trifleiL 
Perhaps,  for  deeimt  should  be  read  i 
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lose  the  square  proportionB  of  the  antique  Latin 
writings  in  the  Uothic  form.  This  Virffil  conr 
finned  the  opinion  I  have  always  held,  that 
the  first  verses'  they  print  in  the  .£neid  are 
supposititious;  this  copy  has  not  got  them. 
There  is  also  a  copy  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apos- 
tles in  Greek,  written  in  hcAutiiul  gold  letters, 
as  fresh  and  hright  as  though  it  were  a  work  of 
vesterday.  The  letter  is  considerably  raised, 
lying  so  solid  upon  the  paper  that,  if  you  nass 
vour  hand  over  it,  you  can  feel  the  relief!  I 
believe  we  have  lost  the  use  of  this  sort  of 
writing. 

On  the  13th  of  March,  an  old  patriarch  of 
Antioch,  an  Arabian,  thoroughly  versed  in  five 
or  six  of  the  Eastern  languages,  but  utterly 
unacquainted  with  Greek  and  most  of  the  other 
European  tongues,  with  whom  I  had  become 
very  intimate,  gave  me  a  mixture  for  my  stone, 
with  written  directions  how  to  use  it  He  put 
it  into  a  little  earthen  pot,  where  he  told  me  it 
would  keep  ten  or  twenty  years;  and  he  said 
he  had  suck  confidence  in  its  virtue,  that  he  had 
little  doubt  it  would  effect  a  thorough  cure  in  a 
very  short  time.  Lest  I  should  lose  these  direc- 
tions, I  will  put  them  down  here :  take  of  the 
drug,  a  piece  of  about  the  size  of  two  peas,  and 
dissolve  it  in  warm  water;  -this  will  make  a 
sufficient  quantity  for  five  doses,  which  you 
are  to  drink  every  other  night,  on  going  to 
bed;  you  must  make  but  a  very  light  supper 
on  these  occasions. 

Dining  one  day  at  Rome  with  our  ambassa- 
dor, in  company  with  Muret  and  other  learned 
men,  I  turned  the  conversation  upon  the  French 
translation  of  Plutarch;'  and  arguing  with 
those  who  thought  less  of  it  than  I  did,  I 
niabtained  that,  at  least,  where  the  translator 
has  missed  the  real  meaning  of  Plutarch,  he 
has  substituted  one  that  looks  very  much  like 
a  real  meaning,  and  is  in  close  congruity  with 
what  has  gone  before  and  what  comes  after. 
Id  order  to  show  me  that,  even  in  this  respect, 
I  assigned  the  translator  more  than  his  due, 
they  quoted  two  passa^ ;  the  one,  the  detec- 
tion of  which  they  attributed  to  the  critical  eye 
of  the  son  of  M.  Mangot,  an  advocate  of  Paris, 
who  had  just  left  Rome,  occurs  in  the  lAft  of 
Solon,  atiout  the  middle,  where  he  says  that 
Solon  "se  vantoit  qu'il  avoit  af&nchi  I'At- 
tique,  et  avoit  oste  les  homes  qui  faisoient 
les  separations  des  heritages.**  Now  here  he 
is  quite  mistaken ;  for  the  Grreek  term  si^ifies 
certain  marks  that  were  placed  upon  lands  that 
were  mortgaged  or  chargeable  with  a  quitprent, 
in  order  that  persons  about  to  purchase  them 


^  The  flmr  whkb  eommence  tbut  : 

Ille  ego  qui  qaondam  fragili  modalatiu  aTeoA.  Ace. 
'  By  Jaquee  Amyot.    The  flnt  edition  wat  publialied  at 
P»ri»,  by  Vaecoeau,  1567-1574. 13  vole.  tJvo. 

'  A  town  of  Potctou,  near  wbicb  tbe  Hugaenot  anay, 
conmanded  by  tbe  Admiral  de  Coligny,  was  defeated  by 
tbe  army  of  Cbarlei  IX..  3d  Oct..  1589. 
ed  over  tbe 
MontaifiM  it  ta  lald,  does  not 


« Tbat  of  Lepanto,  gained  over  tbe  Turka,  anno  1571. 
Tbe  picture  mentioned  by  ~ 


might  be  aware  of  the  circumstance.  What 
the  translator  has  substituted  as  to  limits,  is 
not  at  all  reconcileable  with  the  true  meaning, 
for  it  woold  tend  to  make  it  appear  that  the 
lands  were  not  free,  but  common.  Stephen's 
Latin  version  comes  much  nearer  the  mark. 
The  second  passage  occurs  at  the  end  of  the 
treatise  on  the  Nurture  of  Children ;  **  D*ob- 
server,*'  says  the  translator,  **ces  regies,  cela 
se  peut  plus  tost  souhaiter  que  conseiller.** 
Now  the  Greek  text,  these  gentlemen  told  me, 
has  it:  ^  Is  more  to  be  desired  than  hoped  for.'* 
The  meaning  which  the  translator  has  sub- 
stituted for  this  clear  and  obvious  sentence,  is 
strangely  incorrect  and  feeble ;  and,  taking  for 
granted  that  their  version  of  the  Greek  text 
was  the  right  one,  I  readily  conceded  tliat  their 
objection  was  good. 

The  churches  in  Rome  are  not  so  handsome 
as  those  in  the  other  better  sort  of  towns  in 
Italy ;  and,  in  general,  it  may  be  said  that  the 
churches,  both  in  Italy  and  Grermanv,  are  in- 
ferior to  those  of  France.  At  St  Peter's,  at 
the  entrance  of  the  new  church,  you  see  a 
number  of  flags  hailing  over  your  head,  on 
either  side,  as  trophies:  an  inscription  states 


that  these  banners  were  taken  by  the  king 
from  the  Huguenots;  but  it  does  not  specif 
where  or  when.   Close  to  the  Gregorian  chapel, 


where  there  are  a  vast  number  of  pictures 
fixed  against  the  wall,  there  is  a  miserable,  ill- 
painted  representation  of  the  battle  of  Moncon- 
tour.'  In  the  room  facing  the  chapel  of  St 
Sixtus,  fixed  against,  or  painted  on,  the  wall, 
are  a  number  of  other  pictures,  representing 
events  with  which  the  Holy  See  has  from 
time  to  time  been  closely  connected, — such, 
amongst  others,  as  the  naval  battle  fought  by 
John  of  Austria.^  There  is  also  a  picture  of 
the  pope,*  treaduig  under  his  feet  the  head  of 
the  emperor,*  who  came  to  solicit  his  pardon, 
and  to  kiss  his  holine8s*s  feet;  but  it  does  not 
give  the  words  which  history  reports  to  have 
been  used  on  the  occasion.^    There  are  two 

{kictures  of  the  death  of  the  Admiral  de  Chatil- 
on,  very  well  and  correctlv  painted. 

On  the  15th  of  March,  M.  de  Montluc  came 
to  me  at  day-break,  to  fulfil  the  plan  we  had 
formed  the  day  befbre,  of  going  to  see  Ostia. 
We  passed  the  Tiber  by  &e  bridge  Nos-Sig- 
nora,  and  quitted  Rome  ihrough  the  Porta 
del  Porto,  anciently  called  Porluensitt,  Thence 
we  rode,  for  about  eight  miles,  through  a  tract 
of  hilly  and  indifierently  fertile  country ;  and 
then,  coming  once  more  to  the  Tit^r,  we 
descended  into  an  extensive  plain  of  pasture- 


Si* 


now  eziat,  bat  there  le  one  on  tbe  soblect,  painted  by 
Georgio  Vanri,  in  tbe  Great  HaU  of  tbe  vaUcan. 

•  Alexander  HI. 

«  Frederic  Barbaroeu,  wbo  came  to  Venice  in  tbe  year 
1177,  to  receive  abaolution  from  ibe  Pope. 

V  Tbeae  wonto  were :  A^er  mtfUtm  §t  kuilUeum  mi4«. 
latU^  tt  eaneulcM*  imntm  ti  drtMmtm.  PMl.  M.  ▼.  13. 
Tbe  pictare  is  no  longer  at  8l  Peter*f,  but  tbe  aul^ect  la 
painted  in  tbe  Ball  of  tbe  Vaticaii. 
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land,  at  whose  extremity  once  stood  a  larfe 
town,  some  tine  ruins  of  which  are  still  to  be 
seen,  bordering  on  the  lake  of  Trajan,  an  arm 
of  the  Tuscan  Sea,  which  vessels  formerly  as- 
cended; but  the  sea  bestows  bat  a  very  poor 
supply  of  water  upon  it  now,  and  still  less  to 
another  lake  a  little  beyond  it,  called  the  Arch 
of  Claudiusw  We  might  have  dined  here  with 
the  Cardinal  of  Perugia,  who  was  stopping  at 
the  place;  and,  indeml,  nothing  can  be  more 
courteous  and  hospitable  than  the  reception 
which  these  di^itaries  and  their  household  give 
you.  His  emmence  sent  me  word  by  one  of 
my  people,  who  happened  to  meet  one  of  his 
cmcers,  that  he  had  a  just  right  to  complain 
of  me,  for  not  calling  upon  him ;  my  servant 
himself  was  taken  to  the  cardinars  buttery, 
and  presented  with  wine  and  other  things ;  ^ret 
Che  cardinal  had  no  sort  of  acquaintance  with 
me,  and  only  exercised  herein  the  ordinary 
hospitality  observed  towards  all  strangers  of 
the  better  class;  but  I  was  desirous  of  getting 
on,  lest  we  should  not  have  time  to  complete 
our  excursion  that  day,  for  we  had  ^^e  some- 
what out  of  our  way  to  visit  these  rums.  After 
a  short  ride,  we  entered  the  Sacred  Isle,  which 
is  about  a  Gascon  league  in  extent,  and  con- 
sists of  pasture  land.  Here  are  a  number  of 
marble  cokimns,  and  other  remains  of  an  an- 
cient town  of  Trajan,  which  once  occupied  the 
site  of  Porto:  something  or  other  is  dug  up 
every  day  by  the  pope's  direction,  and  sent  to 
Rome.  When  we  got  to  the  other  side  of  this 
tract,  we  found  that  we  had  the  Tiber  to  cross; 
and  as  we  had  no  means  of  doing  so  with  our 
horses,  we  were  on  the  point  of  retracing  our 
steps,  when,  by  good  luck,  who  should  arrive 
on  the  opposite  shore  but  the  Sieurs  du  Bellay, 
the  Baron  de  Chassai,  M.  de  Marivau,  and 
others.  Upon  seeing  them,  I  crossed  the  river, 
and  made  an  exchange  with  them  of  our  horses 
for  theirs;  so  that  they  returned  to  Rome  with 
our  equipage,  and  we  proceeded  on  to  Ostia, 
whence  they  came,  with  theirs. 

Ostia,  fifteen  miles  from  Rome,  is  situated 
on  what  was  formerly  the  shore  of  the  Tiber; 
for  the  river  has  somewhat  altered  its  course 
since  the  town  was  built,  and  is  still  constantly 
quitting  its  ancient  banks.  We  made  a  hasty 
breakrast  at  a  small  tavern  here.  Further  on, 
we  observed  La  Rocca,  a  small  and  tolerably 
strong  fortress,  where,  however,  no  garrison  is 
kept  up.  The  popes,  especially  the  present, 
have  built  on  this  coast  large  towers,  at  dis- 
tances of  about  a  mile  from  one  another,  to 
prevent  the  descents  which  the  Turks  have 
been  in  the  frequent  habit  of  making,  particu- 
larly during  the  vintage,  on  which  occasions 
they  have  often  carried  off  considerable  plunder, 
and  numbers  of  prisoners.  These  towers,  by 
means  of  cannon-shots,  communicate  the  alarm 
from  one  to  the  other  with  such  rapidity,  that 
notice  of  •  any  apprehended  danger  is  almost 
immediately  carried  to  Rome.  Round  Ostia, 
are  the  salt  marshes,  which  supply  all  the  States 


of  the  Church  with  this  article.  The  road  from 
Ostia  to  Rome,  Via  Ottiensts,  is  crowded  with 
evidences  of  its  former  magnificence  and  beauty; 
fine  causeways,  the  rums  of  a  stupendous 
aqueduct,  extending  the  whole  way ;  at  eveiy 
quarter  of  a  mile  the  remains  of  extensive  pri- 
vate edifices,  and  more  than  two-thirds  of  the 
road  still  paved  by  those  large  square  slabs, 
with  which  the  Romans  used  to  pave  all  their 
hiffhwaya  The  whole  appearance  of  this  route 
fiilly  justifies  the  opinion,  that  formerly,  the 
entire  distance  from  Rome  to  Ostia  exhibited 
two  lines  of  fine  houses  and  other  structures. 
Among  other  ruins,  we  saw,  about  half- way, 
on  our  left,  the  splendid  tomb  of  a  Roman 
pretor,  the  inscription  on  which  still  remains 
entire.  In  Rome,  you  lose  many  of  these  in- 
scriptions, and  all  that  remains  of  a  large  por- 
tion of  the  city  is  massive  walls ;  it  was  their 
method  to  make  immense  thick  brick  walls, 
which  they  faced  with  marble,  or  some  other 
white  stone,  or  hard  cement;  and  where  this 
outer  crust  has  fiiilen  o££,  or  been  destroyed, 
as  is  the  case  in  most  instances,  by  the  lapse 
of  ages,  tlie  inscriptions  which  were  upon  them 
have  of  course  disappeared  also,  and  we  have 
thus  been  deprived  of  the  source  of  a  vast  ex- 
tent of  information,  upcxi  an  infinite  variety  of 
matters.  These  inscriptions  only  remain  in  cases 
where  the  structures  they  illustrate,  were  built 
of  some  massive  and  solid  substance.  The  dif- 
ferent entrances  to  Rome  are  almost  all  naked 
and  uncultivated,  owing  to  the  want  of  proper 
ground,  or,  more  probably,  as  I  take  it,  to  the 
circumstance  that  the  city  contains  a  very  small 
proportion  of  men  who  live  by  the  labour  of 
their  handa  As  I  was  coming  here,  1  passed  oo 
the  road  a  number  of  countrymen,  making  their 
way  from  the  Grisons  and  Savoy,  to  obtain 
some  employ  in  the  vineyards  and  gardens  aboot 
Rome,  and  they  told  me  that  this  was  their 
mode  of  obtaining  their  livelihood.  The  city  is 
nothing  but  coiirt  and  nobility;  everybody  in 
it  participates  in  the  universal  tone  of  ecclesia»> 
tiod  idleness.  There  is  no  trading  street  to  be 
seen,  except,  perhaps,  a  small  one  or  two  in  the 
suburbs:  there  is  nothing  but  palaces  and  palace- 
ffrounda  They  have  no  Rue  de  la  Harpe  or 
Rue  St  Denis  here;  I  was  reminded  of  nothing 
at  Paris  but  the  Rue  de  Seine,  or  the  Quai  dee 
Augustma  There  is  hardly  any  difiference  d»> 
cernible  between  a  holiday  and  a  work-day: 
all  the  week  through  there  is  something  or 
other  going  on,  in  tM  way  of  festival  or  show, 
and  as  great  a  crowd  of  spectators  on  one  day 
as  on  another:  the  whole  populatioQ  seems 
made  up  of  prelates,  notfles,  and  ladies  riding 
about  in  carriages,  and  forming  ptooeesiaDa, 
and  of  idle  sighuseers  looking  at  them.  We 
got  back  by  b^-tirae  to 

Rome,  15  milea  On  the  16th  Mardi,  I  look 
it  into  my  head  to  try  one  of  the  Romas  vapour- 
baths,  and  went  to  that  of  St.  Mark,  which  is 
considered  the  best:  I  was  treated  with  tolera- 
,  ble  respect  and  attention,  though  I  went  there 
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noattended.  There  is  no  objection  to  your 
taking  a  female  friend  with  you  into  TOur  bath- 
room; the  lady  being,  like  yourself,  waited 
upon  by  male  attendants.  At  this  place  I  had 
mentioned  to  me  the  material  for  making  the 
depilatory  generally  used  here:  it  consists 
simply  of  two  parts  hot  lime  and  one  part 
arsenic,  which  being  applied  to  the  hair  you 
desire  to  remove,  accomplishes  tlie  object  in 
less  than  a  quarter  of  an  hour.  On  the  17th,  I 
bad  a  fit  of  the  cholic,  which  lasted  for  five  or 
six  hours,  but  in  a  tolerably  mild  form;  and 
soon  after  I  passed  a  stone,  about  the  size  of  the 
kernel  of  a  pine-apple,  and  much  the  same 
shape.  There  were  roses  and  artichokes  to  be 
bad  here  in  plenty  at  this  time;  but,  for  my 
part,  I  did  not  find  the  weather  at  all  too  warm, 
and  wore  just  the  same  clothes  and  covering  as 
when  at  home.  Thev  have  leas  fish  than  we 
have  in  France;  and  as  to  their  pike,  they 
are  of  such  inferior  quality,  that  none  but  the 
poorer  people  ever  touch  them.  They  have 
soles  and  trout,  but  in  no  great  quantity ;  and 
barbel,  which  are  excellent,  and  much  larger 
than  those  you  get  at  Bordeaux, — but  then 
they  are  dear.  IX>rees  are  held  in  very  great 
estimation  here,  as  are  their  mullet,  which  are 
a  great  deal  bigger  than  ours,  and  somewhat 
iirmer.  The  oU  here  is  excellent,  and  leaves 
none  of  that  disagreeably  feeling  in  the  throat, 
which  I  experience  elsewhere  after  taking 
much  of  it  They  have  fresh  grapes  all  the  year 
round ;  at  this  very  moment  there  are  plenty  of 
fine  bunches  hanging  from  the  vines.  The  mut- 
ton is  very  bad,  and  is  scarcely  thought  anythmg 
of  On  the  18th  the  Portuguese  ambassador  did 
homage  to  the  Pope,  on  behalf  of  King  Philip,* 
for  the  kingdom  of  Portugal.  It  was  the  same 
ambassador  who  attended  at  this  court  to  repre- 
sent the  late  king,  and  the  States  in  opposition 
to  King  Philip.  On  my  return  from  St  Peter's, 
I  met  a  man  who  mentioned  two  curious  things : 
that  the  Portuguese  paul  their  homage  in 
Passion-week;  and  that  on  this  particular  day 
the  Pope*8  visitation  was  to  the  church  of  St 
John  Porta  Latina^  in  which  church  a  party 
of  Portuguese,  some  years  affo,  entered  into  a 
very  extraordinary  society.  They  married  one 
another,  man  to  man,  before  the  altar,  with 
the  same  ceremonies  that  we  observe  at  our 
marriages;  received  the  sacrament  together; 
read  the  same  marriage  service,  and  then  went 
to  bed  and  lived  toother.  The  Romans  re- 
marked hereupon  that,  as,  in  the  other  conjunc- 
tion of  man  and  woman,  it  is  marriage  alone 
^t&t  makes  the  connection  lawful,  so  these 
worthies  had  taken  it  into  their  heads  that  the 
other  connexion  might  be  legitimized  in  like 
manner,  by  preluding  it  with  the  ceremonies  of 
^e  church.  Eight  or  nine  Portuguese,  belong- 
ing to  this  respectable  community,  were  after- 
wards burnt  I  was  present  at  the  homage. 
A  salvo  was  fired  finom  the  castle  of  St  Angelo 


and  from  the  palace,'  and  the  ambassador  was 
escorted  by  the  Pope's  trumpeters,  drummers, 
and  archers.  I  did  not  go  to  see  the  ceremony 
inside.  The  Muscovite  ambassador,  who  was 
seated  in  an  opposite  window,  dressed  in  his 
state  robes,  said  he  had  been  invited  to  witness 
a  grand  assemblage;  but  that  in  his  country, 
when  they  spoke  of  troops  and  horses,  th^ 
always  meant  twenty-five  or  thirty  thousand; 
and  he  made  a  jest  of  the  whole  aflSiir,  as  I 
learnt  from  the  gentleman  who  had  been  ap- 
point^ to  converse  with  him,  by  an  interpreter. 
On  Palm-Sunday,  at  vespers,  I  saw  in  one  of 
the  churches,  a  boy,  seated  on  a  chair  at  the 
side  of  the  altar,  clothed  in  a  large  robe  of  new 
blue  tafieta,  with  a  crown  of  olive  round  has 
head,  and  holding  in  his  hand  a  lighted  white 
wax  taper.  It  was  a  lad  of  about  fifteen,  who 
had  that  day,  by  the  pope's  order,  *been  libe- 
rated from  the  prison,  to  which  he  had  been 
committed  for  killing  another  boy  of  his  own 
age.  At  St  John  I^tran  there  is  to  be  seen 
some  transparent  marble.*  Next  day,  the  pope 
made  the  visitation  of  the  seven  churches.  He 
wore  white  boots,  with  a  cross  on  each  foot 
made  of  leather,  still  whiter  than  the  boots 
themselves.  He  has  generally  with  him  a  Spa- 
nish horse,  a  hackney,  a  mule,  and  a  litter,  all 
harnessed  and  accoutred  in  the  same  manner ; 
hut  on  this  occasion  the  horse  was  not  present 
His  squire,  who  awaited  him  at  the  bottom  of 
St  Peter's  stairs,  had  two  or  three  paur  of  gilt 
spurs  in  his  hand,  but  the  pope  would  not  have 
any  of  them  put  on,  and  got,  instead,  into  his 
litter,  in  which  I  observed  there  were  two  scar- 
let hats,  nearly  of  the  same  pattern,  hanging 
against  the  sides  on  nails.  The  same  day,  in 
the  evening,  they  returned  me  my  Essays, 
marked  with  the  ex  purgata^  suggested  by  the 
judgment  of  the  learned  monks.  The  MaeMiro 
del  Sacro  Palasso  ))ad  no  means  of  forming 
an  opinion  on  the  subject,  but  from  the  report 
made  him  by  a  French  monk,  for  he  did  not 
understand  a  word  of  our  language  himself;  be 
was  so  well  satisfied,  however,  with  the  expla- 
nations I  gave  upon  every  article  objected  to 
by  the  Frenchman,  that  he  left  it  to  my  cim- 
science  to  correct  what  I  should,  on  considera- 
tion, see  was  in  bad  taste.  I  begged  him  to 
take  the  opinion  of  the  person  he  had  appointed 
to  read  the  book,  rather  than  to  leave  the  matp 
ter  to  me ;  for  I  told  him  that  as  several  of  the 
points  which  were  objected  to,  such  as  the  use 
of  the  word  fortune,  the  quoting  heretical  poets, 
the  apology  for  the  Emperor  Julian,  the  re* 
mark  as  to  people  who  are  at  prayers  being 
exempt  from  vick>us  inclinations  at  the  time; 
item^  the  opinion  that  all  punishment  beyond 
the  infliction  of  simple  death  is  cruelty ;  iiem^ 
as  to  the  education  of  children ;  that  in  these, 
and  several  other  points,  1  had  expressed  my 
firm  opinion,  and  that  neither  when  I  wrote 
them,  nor  now%  did  I  regard  them  as  errors; 
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and,  as  to  a  number  of  other  points,  I  denied 
that  the  censor  had  at  al]  understood  my  mean- 
ing.  The  Ma^tro,  who  is  a  clever  man, 
entered  very  much  into  my  views,  and  gave  me 
to  uoderstand  that  he  was  by  no  means  an 
advocate  ibr  insisting  upon  these  emendations ; 
and  he,  moreover,  went,  in  my  presence,  into 
an  able  argument,  in  my  behalf,  with  another 
person,  also  an  Italian,  who  supported  the 
views  of  the  censor.  They  kept  back  my  copy 
of  the  History  of  the  Swiss,  the  French  trans- 
lation, merely  because  the  translator  is  a  he- 
retic; his  name,  it  is  true,  no  where  appears 
in  the  book,  but  it  is  amazing  how  familiarly 
they  seem  to  know  the  names  and  places  of 
pretty  well  all  the  men  among  us  who  have 
made  themselves  in  any  way  noticeable;  the 
best  of  it  was,  that  no  sooner  did  they  see  the 
book,  than  they  told  me  oflPhand,  that  the  pre- 
&ce  was  condemned.  The  same  day,  in  the 
church  of  St.  John  Latran,  instead  of  the  Peni- 
tentiaries, who  usually  perform  this  office  in 
the  churches,  Monseigneur  the  Cardinal  St 
Sixtus,  who  was  seated  in  a  comer  of  the 
church,  touched,  with  a  long  wand  he  held  in 
his  right  hand,  the  heads  of  all  the  passers-by, 
men  and  women,  looking  at  each  more  or  less 
smilingly  and  graciously,  according  to  their  re- 
spective quality  and  beauty.  On  Wednesday, 
in  Holy-week,  I  went  the  round  of  the  seven 
churches,  before  dinner,  in  company  with  M. 
de  Foix;  it  took  us  about  ^ve  bours.  I  don't 
understand  why  some  people  should  be  so  scan- 
dalized at  hearing  the  vices  of  individual  pre- 
lates commented  on,  when  they  are  well  known 
to  the  public;  ibr,  on  this  occasion,  both  at  St. 
John  Latran  and  at  the  church  of  the  Holy 
Cross  of  Jerusalem,  I  saw  stories,  written  in 
detail  on  conspicuous  places,  about  Pope  Sil- 
vester the  Second,  as  discreditable  as  any  that 
can  well  be  imagined. 

The  circuit  of  the  city,  on  the  one  side  of 
the  river,  from  the  Porta  del  Popolo  to  the 
Porta  San  Paulo,  may  be  made,  as  I  have 
several  times  found,  in  about  three  hours  and  a 
quarter,  ridinff  at  a  quiet  pace ;  and  the  portion 
of  the  city  which  lies  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Tiber  may  be  compassed  in  tlie  same  way  in 
somewhat  less  than  an  hour  and  a  half  Among 
other  entertainments  that  Rome  provided  me 
withal,  in  Lent,  were  the  sermons.  There  were 
excellent  preachers  to  be  heard  every  day,  and 
one  in  particular,  a  converted  rabbi,  who  ad- 
dresses the  Jews  every  Saturday  afternoon,  in  the 
quarter  called  the  Trinity.  There  are  sixty  Jews 
always  present,  who  have  agreed  to  hear  his 
reasoning  This  man  was  a  very  noted  doctor 
among  &em ;  and  from  their  own  arguments, 
from  their  own  rabbis,  and  from  the  text  of 
the  Bible,  he  confutes  their  tenets ;  and  be  is 
amazingly  versed  in  the  deep  learning,  and  the 
various  languages,  which  are  essential  to  the 
performance  of  his  task.  There  was  another 
preacher,  who  preached  before  the  pope  and  the 
cardinals,  named  Father  Toledo,  a  man  of  rare 


knowledge  and  ability;  another,  a  oaost  ek>- 
quent  and  popular  man,  who  preached  before 
the  Jesuits,  and  exhibited  a  masterly  command 
of  language ;  both  the  latter  are  Jesuits.  Tis 
amazing  what  a  position  this  society  has  attained 
throughout  Christendom ;  never,  I  believe,  was 
there  any  community  amongst  us  that  ever 
occupied  so  high  a  place,  or  mt  ever  produced 
such  immense  effects  as  these  will  do,  if  their 
plans  are  not  interrupted.  They  occupy  well 
nigh  all  Christendom,  and  daily  send  foEth  from 
amongst  their  body,  great  men  in  every  class  of 
greatness.  It  is  the  part  of  our  system  which 
Uireatens  the  greatest  danger  to  the  heretics  of 
our  time.  One  of  the  preachers  jestingly  said 
that  we  turned  our  coaches  into  observatories; 
and,  in  point  of  fact,  the  prevalent  occupation 
of  the  Roman  population,  high  and  low,  seems 
to  be  lounging  about  in  the  streets,  in  coaches, 
on  horsemck,  or  a-foot;  they  are  constantly 
going  out,  not  with  any  definite  intention  of 
calling  any  where,  but  simply  to  pass  through 
one  street  into  another,  and  so  on ;  and  there 
are  two  or  three  streets  which  are  in  particular 
favour,  as  lounging  places.  As  to  my  own  taste, 
I  must  confess  that  the  main  enjoyment  of  this 
way  of  passing  the  time  is  to  look  at  the  ladies 
at  the  windows  on  each  side  of  the  street,  espe- 
cially the  courtesans,  who  show  themselves  from 
behind  their  blinds  with  such  skilful  general- 
ship, that  it  seems  impossible  not  to  be  at- 
tracted; yet  when,  as  was  often  the  case,  I  . 
alighted  from  my  horae  on  the  spot,  and  ob- 
tained admission  to  the  ladies  whose  appearance 
had  so  charmed  me,  I  have  often  been  amazed 
to  find  how  much  handsomer  they  had  con- 
trived to  seem,  than  thev  really  were.  They 
have  an  extraordinary  nculty  of  letting  you 
see  only  their  best  features,  when  you  are  look- 
ing at  them  from  any  distance;  they  will  ma- 
nage to  show  only  the  upper  part  of  the  fiice, 
or  rae  lower,  just  as  the  one  or  the  other  is 
the  most  favourable,  so  that  in  a  whole  street, 
you  will  not  see  an  ugly  woman  at  a  window, 
whatever  you  may  find  them  to  be  when  you 
come  nearer.  There  is  no  end  to  the  bows  and 
salutations,  and  gracious  glances,  which  are 
exchanged  between  these  ladies  and  the  gentle- 
men, who  pass  beneath  their  windows;  mr  one 
of  the  privileges  which  you  obtain  for  the 
crown  or  the  four  crowns  you  have  given  for 
passing  the  night  in  one  of  these  houses  is  that 
of  paymg  this  public  court  to  your  fair  hostess 
the  next  day.  Here  and  there  you  see  ladies 
of  (quality  at  the  windows,  but  they  are  easily 
distinguishable  from  their  frail  neighboursL  The 
best  view  you  have  is  on  horsetnck ;  but  this 
is  an  equipage  only  adopted  by  poor  devils  like 
myself,  or  by  young  gallants,  as  a  method  of 
displaying  the  caracolings  of  their  steeds,  and 
the  graces  of  their  own  persona  With  the 
exception  of  these  latter,  the  upper  classes  all 
ride  m  coaches;  and  many  of  the  gayer  sort  of 
men,  in  order  to  have  a  good  view  of  the  ladies, 
have  little  windows  in  the  roofs  of  their  coaches; 
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which  was  what  the  preacher  referred  to,  when 
he  talked  of  their  coaches  being  observatories. 
On  Maundy- Thursday,  in  the  morning,  the 
pope,  in  full  pontificals,  placed  himself  in  the 
first  portico  of  St  Peter's,  on  the  second  flig'ht, 
with  the  cardinals  round  him,  and  holding  a 
torch  in  his  hand.  A  canon  of  St  Peter's,  who 
stood  on  one  side,  then  read,  at  the  pitch  of  his 
voice,  a  bull  in  the  Latin  language,  excommu- 
nicating an  infinite  variety  of  people,  and 
among  others  the  Huguenots,  bv  that  term, 
and  all  the  princes  who  detained  any  of  the 
estates  belonging  to  the  church;  at  which  last 
article  the  Cardinals  de  Medici  and  Caraffa, 
who  stood  close  by  the  Pope,  laughed  heartily. 
The  readinfif  of  this  anathema  takes  up  a  full 
hour  and  a  naif;  for  every  article  that  the  clerk 
roads  in  Latin,  the  Cardinal  Gonzaga,  who 
stands  on  the  other  side  with  his  hat  o^  repeats 
in  Italian.  When  the  excommunication  is  fin- 
ished, the  pope  throws  the  lighted  torch  down 
among  the  people;  and,  whether  in  jest  or 
otherwise,  the  Cardinal  Gonzaga  threw  an- 
other; for  there  were  three  of  them  lighted. 
Hereupon  ensues  a  tremendous  struggle  among 
the  people  below,  to  firet  even  the  smallest 
piece  of  this  torch ;  and  not  a  few  hard  blows 
with  stick  and  fist  are  given  and  returned 
io  the  contest  While  the  curse  is  read,  a 
larpe  piece  of  black  tafifeta  hangs  over  the 
rails  of  the  portico  before  the  pope;  and  when 
the  reading  is  over,  they  take  up  this  black 
taffeta,  and  exhibit  one  of  another  colour  under 
it;  and  the  pope  then  pronounces  his  public 
blessing  on  all  the  faithful  members  of  the 
church.  This  same  day,  they  show  the  Ve- 
ronica, the  Vera  Effigies^  the  representation 
of  a  fkce,  worked  in  sombre  colours,  and  en- 
closed in  a  frame  like  a  large  mirror;  this  is 
shown  to  the  people,  with  much  ceremony,  from 
the  top  of  a  pulpit,  about  five  or  six  paces  wide. 
The  priest  who  holds  it  has  his  hands  covered 
with  red  gloves,  and  there  are  two  or  three 
other  priests  assisting  him.  There  is  nothing 
regarded  with  so  much  reverence  as  this;  the 
people  prostrate  themselves  on  the  earth  be- 
fore it,  most  of  them  with  tears  rolling  down 
their  cheeks,  and  all  uttering  cries  of  commise- 
ration. A  woman  who  was  present,  and  who 
they  said  was  a  demoniac,  got  into  a  tremen- 
dous fiiry  on  seeing  this  eSigy,  yelling  and 
throwing  herself  into  infinite  contortions.  The 
priests  take  the  efiSgy  round  the  pulpit,  and  at 
every  step  or  two,  present  it  to  the  people  who 
are  standmg  in  that  particular  direction,  and  on 
each  of  these  occasions  the  crowd  raises  a  loud 
cry.  They  also  show  at  the  same  time,  and  with 
the  same  ceremonies,  the  head  of  the  lance,*  en- 
closed in  a  crystal  bottle.  This  exhibition  takes 
place  several  times  during  the  day,  and  the 
assemblage  of  people  is  so  vast,  that  outside  the 
charch,  as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach  down  the 
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Streets,  you  can  see  nothing  but  the  heads  of 
men  and  women,  so  close  together  that  it  seems 
as  though  you  could  walk  upon  them.  'Tis  a 
true  papal  court;  the  splenoour  and  the  prin- 
cipal grandeur  of  the  court  of  Rome  consists 
in  these  devotional  exhibitions.  And,  indeed, 
it  is  a  very  striking  sight  to  witness,  on  these 
occasions,  the  infinite  religious  fervour  of  this 
people.  In  Rome,  there  are  more  than  a  hun- 
dreo  religious  societies,  with  one  or  other  of 
which  almost  every  person  of  quality  is  con- 
nected. Some  of  these  establishments  are  ap- 
propriated to  foreigners.  Our  own  kings  belonjr 
to  the  society  of  the  Gonsanon.  All  these  pri- 
vate fraternities  perform  various  religious  cere- 
monies, though  for  the  most  part  only  in  Lent 
On  this  particular  occasion,  they  all  walk  in 
procession,  clothed  in  linen  robes,  each  com- 
pany having  a  different  colour,  some  black, 
some  white,  some  red,  some  blue,  some  green, 
and  so  on;  they  nearly  all  cover  their  faces 
with  their  cowls.  The  most  impressive  sight  I 
ever  saw,  here  or  elsewhere,  was  the  incredible 
number  of  people,  who  thronged  every  square 
and  street,  all  taking  an  earnest  part  in  the 
devotions  of  the  day.  They  were  flocking  up 
towards  St  Peter's  all  day  lon^,  and  on  the 
approach  of  night  the  whole  city  seemed  in 
flames;  for  every  man  who  took  part  in  the 
procession  of  each  religious  community,  as  it 
inarched  up  in  its  order  towards  the  church, 
bore  a  lighted  flambeau,  almost  universally  of 
white  wax.  I  am  persuaded  that  there  passed 
before  me  not  fewer  than  twelve  thousand  of 
these  torches,  at  the  very  least,  for,  from  eight 
o'clock  in  the  evening  till  midnight,  the  street 
was  constantly  full  of  this  moving  pageantry; 
marshalled  in  such  excellent  order,  wiQi  every 
thing  so  well  timed,  that  though  the  entire  pro- 
cession, as  I  have  said,  was  composed  of  a  great 
number  of  diflerent  societies,  coming  from  dif- 
ferent parts,  yet  not  for  one  moment  did  I 
observe  any  stoppage,  or  gap,  or  interruption. 
Each  company  was  attended  by  a  band  of 
music,  and  chaunted  sacred  songs  as  they  went 
along.  Between  the  ranks  walked  a  file  of 
penitents,  who  every  other  minute  whipped 
themselves  with  cords ;  there  were  five  hundred 
of  these,  at  least,  whose  backs  were  torn  and 
bleeding  in  a  frightful  manner.  This  part  of 
the  exhibition  is  a  mystery  I  have  not  yet  been 
able  to  make  out;  they  are  unquestionably  most 
terribly  mangled  and  wounded,  yet,  from  the 
tranquillity  of  their  countenances,  the  steadi- 
ness of  their  motion  and  of  their  tongue  (for  I 
heard  several  of  them  speaking),  you  would 
have  formed  no  idea  they  were  engaged  even 
in  a  serious  occupation,  to  say  nothing  of  a 
very  painful  one,  and  yet  many  of  them  were 
lads  of  but  twelve  or  thirteen  years  old.  As 
one  of  them,  a  mere  child,  with  an  exceedingly 
agreeable  and  unmoved  countenance,  was  pass- 
ing just  close  to  where  I  stood,  a  young  woman 
near  roe  uttered  an  exclamation  of  nity  at  the 
wounds  he  had  inflicted  on  himself  on  which 
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he  turned  round  and  said,  with  a  laugfh :  Basta, 
disse  ckefo  questo  per  li  lui  peccatit  non  per  U 
miei}  Not  only  do  they  exhibit  no  appear- 
ance of  pain,  or  of  being  reluctant  thus  to  man- 
gle themselves,  but,  on  the  contrary,  they  seem 
to  delight  in  it ;  or,  at  all  events,  they  treat  it 
with  such  indifference  that  you  hear  them 
chatting  together  about  other  matters,  Jaugh- 
ing,  running,  jumping,  and  joining  in  the  shouts 
of  the  rest  of  the  crowd,  as  if  nothing  ailed 
them.  At  certain  distances,  there  are  men  walk- 
ing with  them,  and  carrying  wine,  which  they 
every  now  and  then  present  to  the  penitents ; 
some  of  whom  take  a  mouthful.  They  also 
give  them  sugar-plums.  The  men  who  carry 
the  wine,  at  certain  intervals,  moisten  with  it 
the  ends  of  the  penitents'  whips,  which  are  of 
cord,  and  get  so  clotted  with  gore  that  they  re- 
quire to  be  wetted  before  they  can  be  untwisted. 
Sometimes  the  wine  is  applied  to  the  sufTerers' 
wounds.  From  the  shoes  and  the  breeches  worn 
by  tliese  penitents,  it  is  easy  to  perceive  that 
they  are  persons  quite  of  the  lower  class,  who, 
at  all  events  the  greater  number  of  them,  let 
themselves  out  for  this  particular  service.  I  was 
told,  indeed,  that  the  shoulders  were  protected 
by  some  flesh-coloured  covering,  and  that  the 
appearance  of  the  blood  and  wounds  was  arti- 
ficial ;  but  I  was  near  enough  to  see  that  the 
cuts  and  wounds  were  quite  real,  and  I  am 
sure  that  the  pain  must  have  been  very  severe; 
anci,  besides,  where  is  the  merit  of  these  peni- 
tential exhibitions,  if  they  are  merely  a  trick 
and  imposition?  There  are  several  other  re- 
markable features  in  this  procession,  which  I 
cannot  stay  to  describe.  After  one  company 
has  seen  el  Visa  Santo,  the  Sacra  Effigies,  it 
moves  on,  and  gives  place  to  another  company, 
and  so  on.  The  ladies,  on  this  occasion,  are 
at  liberty  to  go  about  as  they  please,  and  the 
streets  all  night  long^are  full  of  them ;  they  are 
almost  all  on  foot  The  church  that  looks  finest 
on  this  occasion  is  that  of  Santa  Rotonda,  by 
reason  of  its  illuminations.  Jt  is  covered  from 
top  to  bottom  with  moving  lamps,  which  keep 
turning  about  all  night  long.  On  Easter-Eve, 
I  went  to  see,  at  St  John  Latran,  the  heads 
of  St.  Paul  and  St.  Peter,  which  are  exhibited 
here  on  that  day.  The  heads  are  entire,  with 
the  hair,  flesh,  colour,  and  beard,  as  though 
they  still  lived ;  St  Peter  has  a  long,  pale  face, 
with  a  brilliant  complexion,  approaching  the 
sanguine,  with  a  grey,  peaked  beard,  and  a  papal 
mitre  on  his  head ;  St  Paul  is  of  a  dark  com- 
plexion, with  a  broader  and  fuller  face,  a  large 
head,  and  thick  grey  beard.  These  heads 
stand  in  a  recess,  some  way  above  you.  When 
they  are  shown,  the  people  are  called  together 
by  the  ringing  of  a  bell,  and  a  curtain  is  then 
slowly  pulled  down,  behind  which  you  see  the 
heads,  placed  side  by  side.    The  time  allowed 


*  *'  P«haw  I  tell  her  i  *m  not  doing  thit  for  my  own  sint, 
but  for  here."  Montaigne's  lulian  is  never  Lite  most  cor- 
rect in  tlic  world. 


for  viewing  them,  is  that  in  which  yoa  can  re- 
peat axi  Ave  Maria,  and  then  the  cartaio  is 
again  raised ;  shortly  after  the  curtain  descends, 
and  once  more  ascends;  and  this  is  repeated 
thrice ;  so  as  to  afford  every  one  present  an 
opportunity  of  seeing.  This  exhibition  takes 
place  four  or  five  times  in  the  course  of  the  day. 
The  recess  is  about  a  pike*s  length  above  yoa, 
and  there  is  a  thick  iron  grating  before  the 
heada  Several  lighted  tapers  are  placed  io 
front  of  them,  outside  the  recess,  bat  still  yoa 
cannot  very  w^U  distinguish  the  particuiar  fu- 
tures. At  least,  I  could  not,  and  I  saw  them 
two  or  three  times.  There  was  a  bright  polish 
over  the  faces,  which  made  them  look  some- 
thing like  our  maska 

On  the  Wednesday  after  Easter,  li.  Maldo- 
nat,<  who  was  then  at  Rome,  asked  my  opinion 
as  to  the  manners  and  character  of  the  people 
there,  more  particularly  as  to  religion ;  and  he 
found  that  my  opinion  entirely  comcided  with 
his  own:  namely,  that  the  lower  classes  are, 
beyond  comparison,  more  devout  in  France 
than  here;  but  that  the  richer  people,  espe- 
cially the  courtiers,  are  somewhat  leae  so.  He 
told  me,  that  whenever  he  heard  it  said,  as 
he  often  did,  particularly  by  Spaniards,  of 
whom  there  are  a  great  number  in  his  society, 
that  France  was  sunk  in  heresy,  he  always 
maintained  that  there  were  more  truly  religu)u& 
men  in  Paris  alone,  than  in  all  Spain  put  to 
gether. 

The  boats  here  are  drawn  up  the  Tiber,  by  I 
ropes  attached  to  three  or  four  jpair  of  bufialoes, 
as  the  case  may  be.  As  to  the  air  of  Rmne, 
I  do  not  know  what  other  people  may  think 
of  it,  but  I  found  it  extremely  pleasant  an^ 
healthy.  The  Sieur  de  Vielart  said  he  had  lost 
his  tendency  to  head-ache  here;  which  would 
seem  to  corroborate  the  popular  notion  that 
Rome  is  bad  for  the  feet  tfnd  good  for  tiie  head. 
There  is  nothing  more  injurious  to  my  health 
than  ennui  and  idleness;  here  I  had  ah\aT? 
some  occupation,  if  not  altogether  as  pleasant 
as  I  could  have  wished,  yet  very  well  answer- 
ing the  purpose  of  relieving  me  from  any  ac- 
cess of  tedium;  such  as  looking  at  the  anti- 
quities, and  walking  through  the  vineyarD>i 
which  here  assume  the  form  of  pleasure-grounds, 
and  are  places  of  singular  beaaty;  and  here 
I  first  learnt  how  much  art  can  do  in  trsjt^ 
forming  rugged,  hilly,  and  uneven  spots  into 
delightful  gardens,  which  even  borrow  an  in> 
finity  of  graces,  not  known  among  us,  from  tb« 
very  irregularity  of  the  surface.  Ainon<!:st  the 
handsomest  of  these  pleasure -groQinis,  are 
those  of  Cardinal  D*Este,  at  Monte  Carallo; 
of  Cardinal  Farnese,  on  the  Palatine  Mocnt; 
of  the  Cardinals  Ursino,  Sforza,  and  Medici; 
that  of  Pope  Julius;  that  of  Madame;*  the 
gardens   of^    Farnese,    and    of    the    Cardinal 


s  The  celebrated  Jesuit,  whom  Montaigne  also  met  at 
Bpemmjr. 

*  80  called  (torn  having  belonged  to  Madame  Marguenw 
Duchess  of  Parma.  ,^i^^^  ^^  LjOOglC 
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Riark>  at  Transtovere;  aad  that  of  Cesio,  out- 
aide  the  Porta  del  Popola  These  beautiful 
spolta  are  open  to  whomsoever  chooses  to  visit 
them,  and  you  can  do  what  you  like  there, 
and  even  sleep  there  with  your  mistrees,  when 
the  proprietor  is  not  there,  as  is  mostly  the 
case :  there  are  plenty  of  ways  of  passing  the 
time  there,  either  in  listening  to  sermons, 
which  are  always  going  on,  or  to  controversial 
discussions;  or  to  chat  with  some  bona  roba, 
on  which  occasions  I  have  sometimes  been  put 
QOt  by  finding  that  they  charge  as  dear  for 
their  conversation  (which  was  what  I  mostly 
wanted,  for  I  liked  to  hear  their  sharp  tongues 
at  work)  as  they  do  for  the  other  &vour,  and 
are  even  more  chary  of  it  These  various 
amusements  sufficed  to  keep  me  in  occupation ; 
and  neither  in-doors  nor  out,  was  I  ever  troubled 
with  melancholy,  which  is  death  to  me,  or  with 
any  feeling  of  annoyance.  So  you  see,  this  is 
by  no  means  an  unpleasant  place  to  live  at; 
and,  moreover,  it  is  to  be  remembered  that 
while  I  was  at  Rome,  I  only  saw  it  in  a  general 
and  public  sort  of  way,  as  any  obscure  stranger 
niight  have  done :  If  I  had  stayed  lonff  enough 
to  see  more  of  Rome,  as  it  is  seen  and  enjoyed 
by  its  own  popuhition,  I  cannot  tell  how 
much  more  delighted  I  might  not  have  been. 
On  the  last  of  March,  I  nad  an  attack  of 
cholic,  which  lasted  all  night,  but  was  not  very 
aevere;  it  stirred  up  my  stomach,  however, 
very  much,  and  made  my  water  sharper  than 
usual.  I  passed  some  large  gravel,  and  two 
0tone&  Cni  loyr  Sunday,  f  ^w  the  ceremony 
of  the  Vinfin^s  alma  The  pope,  on  this  occa- 
sion, besi<&  his  usual  train,  has  twenty-five 
horses  led  before  him,  richly  caparisoned  in 
cloth  of  ^Id,  and  ten  or  twelve  mules  decorated 
with  crunson  velvet;  each  of  these  animals 
being  led  by  one  of  the  pope's  lacqueys  on  foot 
His  own  litter  was  also  covered  with  crimson 
velvet  He  was  immediately  preceded  by  four 
men  on  horseback,  each  bearinjg,  at  the  end  of 
a  truncheon,  also  covered  with  red  velvet,  and 
profusely  ornamented  with  gold,  a  red  hat:  he 
himself  rode  on  a  mule,  as  did  the  cardinals 
who  followed  him^  all  apparelled  in  their  robes 
of  state:  the  tails  of  which  were  fiistened  with 
taffs  to  their  mule's  bridle.  The  virgins  were 
a  hundred  and  seven  in  number,  and  each  was 
accompanied  by  an  elderlv  female  relation. 
After  mass,  they  left  the  church,  and,  forming 
in  procession,  filed  off  As  they  left  the  choir 
of  the  church  of  Minerva,  where  this  ceremony 
takes  place,  each  kisses  the  pope's  feet,  and 
he,  after  blessing  them,  ^ves  to  each  with  his 
own  hand,  a  purse  of  white  damask,  containing 
an  order  upon  his  banker  for  the  amount  of  her 
dowry.  It  is  understood,  that  all  the  girls  who 
piesent  themselves,  are  about  to  be  married,  and 
come  here  for  their  marriage  dowry,  which  is 
thirty- five  crowns  a  head,  besides  a  white 
dress,  which  each  has  presented  to  her  on  the 
occasion,  and  which  is  worth  five  crowns  more. 
Their  faces  are  covered  with  white  linen  veils. 


which  have  only  an  opening  for  them  to  see 
out  at 

One  of  the  great  advantages  of  Rome,  is  that 
it  is  one  of  Sie  least  exclusive  cities  in  the 
world;  a  place  where  foreigners  at  once  feel 
themselves  the  roost  at  home ;  in  fact,  Rome  is, 
by  its  very  nature,  the  city  of  strangers.  Its 
sovereign  is  sovereign  also  over  entire  Christen- 
dom ;  his  jurisdiction  generally  subjects  to  his 
authority  all  Christians,  wheresoever  they  are, 
even  in  their  homes  in  the  roost  distant  coun- 
tries, as  much  as  in  Roroe  itself;  and  as  to  all 
the  princes  and  grandees  of  his  court,  the  con- 
sideration as  to  whence  they  came,  is  of  no  sort 
of  weight  The  free  government  of  Venice, 
and  the  advantages  for  trade  there,  crowd  it 
with  strangers;  but  they  all  have  the  effect  of 
not  being  at  home  there.  Here,  they  have  all 
got  charges,  offices  and  places ;  at  least,  all  such 
as  are  in  any  way  connected  with  the  church ; 
for  this  is  the  throne  of  the  ecclesiastical  class. 
You  may  see  quite  as  many,  if  not  more, 
foreigners  at  Venice  (as  to  the  number  of  fo- 
reigners in  France,  or  Germany,  and  other 
countries,  it  does  not  at  all  come  into  com- 
parison), but  resident,  domiciled  foreigners,  are 
far  more  numerous  here.  The  common  people 
take  no  more  notice  of  our  fiishion  of  dress,  or 
of  the  Spanish  or  German,  than  they  do  of 
their. own;  and  you  hardly  come  across  a  beg- 
gar that  does  not  ask  you  for  charity  in  your 
own  language. 

I  set  all  m^  wits  to  work  to  obtain  the  title 
of  Roman  citizen,  if  only  out  of  respect  for  its 
former  dienity,  and  the  once  sacred  character 
of  its  authority.  I  had  some  difficulty  in  the 
matter,  but  I  succeeded,  at  last,  without  hav- 
ing recourse  to  any  grandees'  fiivour,  and 
without  even  mentioning  the  subject  to  any 
Frenchman.  The  authori^  of  the  pope,  how- 
ever, was  called  into  requisition  by  the  medium 
of  Philippe  Mussotti,  his  major-domo,  who  had 
taken  a  particular  &ncy  to  me,  ^nd  exerted 
himself  very  zealously  in  my  behal£  The 
favour  was  granted  me  on  the  13th  of  March, 
1581,  and  I  received  the  official  document  on 
the  6th  of  April,  couched  in  the  same  compU- 
mentary  terms  that  were  addressed  on  the  like 
occasion  to  the  Signer  Jacomo  Buoncompag- 
none,  Duke  of  Sens  the  pope's  son.  'Tis  an 
empty  title;  but  yet  I  felt  infinite  delight  m 
having  obtained  it 

On  the  dd  of  April  I  left  Rome,  very  early 
in  the  morning,  by  the  Porta  S.  Lorenzo  Tibur* 
tina,  and  proceeded  along  a  tolerably  level 
road,  with  corn-fields  on  each  side,  but,  like 
the  other  approaches  to  Rome,  with  but  very 
few  habitations  to  be  seen.  I  passed  the  river 
Teverone,  the  ancient  Anto,  first  over  the 
bridge  of  Mammdo,  and  then  over  the  bridge 
of  Lucan,  which  still  retains  its  ancient  name« 
On  this  bndffe  there  are  some  old  inscriptions, 
the  principal  of  which  is  quite  legible.  You 
pass  three  old  Roman  tombs  on  this  road,  but 
there  are  no  other  traces  of  antiquity,  and  but 
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▼ery  little  of  the  old  Roman  pavement;  yet 
this  is  the  Via  Tiburtina,  I  got  by  dinner- 
time to 

Tivoli,  fifteen  miles.  This  is  the  ancient 
Tiburtam,'  a  town  seated  on  the  very  roots  of 
the  mountains,  just  where  the  first  rise  takes 
pflace,  so  that  the  views  from  it,  and  the  situa- 
tion itself,  are  exceedingly  rich  and  picturesque; 
an  uninterrupted  prospect  over  a  vast  plain, 
with  that  fine  old  Rome  full  in  the  distance. 
Before  yon  the  eye  reaches  as  fiir  as  the  sea ; 
behind  you  rise  the  mountains.  It  is  bathed 
by  the  Teverone,  which  river,  just  at  this  place, 
takes  a  tremendous  leap  from  the  high  ground 
down  into  a  bason  of  rock,  five  or  six  hundred 
paces  below,'  and  then  flows  on  into  the  plain, 
where,  after  infinite  meanderings,  it  joins  the 
Tiber,  a  little  above  the  town.  Here  are  to  be 
seen  the  famous  palace  and  gardens  of  the  Car- 
dinal of  Ferrara ;  a  fine  work,  but  incomplete 
in  many  of  its  parts ;  nor  does  the  present  Car- 
dinal have  anything  done  towards  finishing  it 
I  examined  every  feature  with  great  attention ; 
and  I  would  attempt  to  give  some  description  of^ 
the  place  here,  but  there  are  already  accounts  of 
it  in  books,  and  representations  of  it  in  pictures. 
The  water* works  here,  which  send  forth  an 
infinite  number  of  streams  on  your  touching 
only  one  spring,  and  that  at  a  good  dbtance, 
I  bad  seen  elsewhere  during  my  journey,  both  at 
Florence  and  at  Augusta,  as  I  have  mentioned. 
There  is  a  real  organ,  which  plays  real  music^ 
though  always  the  same  tune,  and  this  is 
efilected  by  the  means  of  water,  which,  falling 
in  a  large  body,  and  with  a  sudden  descent, 
into  a  round,  arched  cave,  strikes  upon  the  air 
in  it,  and  compels  it  to  make  its  exit  through 
the  pipes  of  the  organ,  which  are  thus  supplied 
with  wind.  Another  fkll  of  water  turns  a  broad 
wheel,  furnished  with  teeth,  so  fixed  in  it  as  to 
strike  in  due  order  the  keys  of  the  organ,  and 
thus  produce  the  tune  to  which  the  wheel  is 
set;  and  by  the  same  machinery  they  imitate 
the  sound  of  trumpets.  In  another  place,  you 
hear  the  notes  of  birds  blended  in  harmony,  an 
artificial  effect,  produced  by  the  same  means, 
on  a  smaller  scale,  as  those  I  have  just  de- 
scribed ;  on  touching  a  spring,  you  give  motion 
to  an  artificial  owl,  which,  on  presenting  itself 
on  the  top  of  a  rock,  causes  a  sudden  cessation 
of  the  previous  harmony,  the  little  birds  being 
supposed  to  have  become  alarmed  at  his  pre- 
sence; then,  on  touching  another  spring,  the 
owl  retires,  and  the  birds  re-commence,  and  you 
can  continue  tliis  sport  as  long  as  you  like. 
In  one  place,  you  hoar  a  roaring  sound,  like 
artillery ;  in  another,  you  are  startled  with  the 
sharper  discharge  of  gun-shots ;  both  of  these 
sounds  being  also  produced  by  water,  which 
falls  into  hollow  places,  and  ejects  the  air.  All 
these  contrivances,  or  similar  ones,  I  had  seen 
elsewhere;  but  there  was  one  thing  in  par- 


ticular, that  I  had  never  before  observed :  there 
are  several  large  water-tanks,  or  reservoirs, 
with  a  margin  of  stone  all  round  them ;  on  this 
margin  stand  a  number  of  high  stone  pillars, 
at  about  four  paces  one  from  the  other.  From 
the  top  of  these  piliara  the  water  dashes  out 
with  great  force ;  but,  instead  of  spouting  up, 
the  current  discharges  itself  into  the  reservoir. 
These  various  streams  cross  each  other  midway 
in  the  air,  and  produce  a  continuous  and  heavy 
rain,  which  descends  violently  into  the  water 
below,  and  the  rays  of  the  sun  falling^  upon  it, 
produce  a  rainbow  well  nigh  as  brilliant  as  that 
we  see  in  the  sky.  Under  the  palace  are  con- 
structed a  number  of  hollow  places  and  air- 
holes, which  communicate  in  the  hottest  weather 
a  most  refreshing  coolness  throughout  the  lower 
part  of  the  mansion ;  this  part  of  the  stnictnre 
IS,  however,  not  quite  completed.  I  saw  several 
excellent  statues  here;  especially  a  sleeping 
nymph,  a  dead  nymph,  a  Minerva,  a  model  of 
the  Adonis  at  the  Bishop  of  Aquino's ;  one  of  the 
bronze  wolf,  and  another  of  the  Youth  extracting 
a  thorn,  the  originals  of  which  are  at  the  Capi- 
tol ;  another  of  Uie  figure  of  Comedy,  also  at  the 
Capitol ;  one  of  the  Laocoon,  and  another  of 
the  Antindus,  at  the  Belvidere ;  another  of  the 
Satyr,  at  Cardinal  Sforza*s  country-seat;  an- 
other of  tlie  new  production,  the  Moses,  the 
original  of  which  is  in  the  church  of  St.  Pietro 
in  Vineula;  and  another,  of  the  fine  female 
figure,  that  lies  at  the  feet  of  Paul  III.  in  the 
new  church  of  St  Peter.  These  are  the  statues 
that  pleased  me  most  at  Rome.  A  veiy  na- 
tural comparison  arises  in  the  mind  between 
this  place  and  Pratolina  In  the  variety  and 
beauty  of  its  grottoes,  the  Florentine  grounds 
infinitely  surpass  the  Ferrarese;  in  the  abund- 
ance of  water,  the  latter  have  the  advantage; 
in  the  variety  of  amusing  and  agreeable  water- 
works, they  are  about  equal ;  if  the  Florentine 
artist,  perhaps,  displays  somewhat  more  ele- 
gance m  the  arraxigement  of  his  details,  the 
Ferrarese  compensates  for  this  by  his  fine  statues 
and  the  splendour  of  his  palace. '  The  Ferrarese, 
in  charm  of  situation  and  beauty  of  prospect, 
fiir  surnasses  the  Florentine;  and  I  ^ould  be 
inclineo  to  say  that,  in  everv  respect,  nature 
bad  criven  him  greatly  the  advantage,  were  it 
not  that,  with  the  exception  of  one  small  foun- 
tain, rising  in  a  small  garden  on  an  eminence, 
the  water  of  which  is  conducted  into  one  of  the 
apartments  of  the  palace,  all  the  water  here  is 
river  water,  derived  from  the  Teverone  fay 
means  of  a  canal  cut  for  that  purpose.  Were 
this  water  as  clear  and  drinkable  as  it  is  other- 
wise, the  place,  in  all  natural  qoalifications, 
would  be  mcomparable,  more  especially  from 
its  grand  fountain,  which  is  the  most  eztraofrdi- 
nary  construction,  and  the  most  beautiful  of  its 
kmd,  that  ever  I  saw,  here  or  elsewhere.  At 
Pratolino,  on  the  contrary,  all  the  water  is 


1  The  Lauii  name  it  not  Tihirtum,  but  Tibur, 

>  Montalpae  raftn  to  tbe  colebraled  caicade  of  Tivoli, 


whose  perfbnnance  to  delighted  Wilaon  the  painter,  tliai 
he  raptaioutly  exelaimed,  •'  Weil  done,  water,  hf  God  r 
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spring-water,  which  is  brought  from  a  good 
distance  o£  As  the  Teverone  approaches  Ti- 
vdi  bv  a  rapid  descent  lirom  the  mountains, 
sevenl  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  place  make  use 
of  it  in  the  same  way  that  the  cardinal  has 
done>  so  that  his  water-works  do  not  create  so 
much  surprise,  as  they  would  do^  were  there  no 
fiimilar  pieces  of  art  to  be  seen  about  here.  I 
left  this  place  the  next  day,  aAer  dinner,  and 
passed,  on  the  right  hand,  an  immense  ruin, 
wtiich  they  say  extends  over  six  miles,  and 
looks  as  big  as  a  town;  this  was  the  PrtBdium^ 
of  the  Emperor  Adrian.  Further  on,  a  sul- 
phurous stream  crosses  the  road.  Its  borders 
are  all  whitened  with  the  sulphur,  the  smell  of 
which  is  perceptible  for  half  a  league  round ; 
littt  they  make  no  use  of  it  medicinally.  In  this 
stream  they  find  soulU  substances,  formed  of  the 
scum  of  the  water,  which  resemble  our  comfits 
so  much  that  almost  any  one  would  be  de- 
ceived; and  the  people  of  Tivoli  form  them 
into  all  sorts  of  shapes,  and  sell  them  in  boxes, 
of  which  I  bought  two  at  seven  sous  six  deniers 
each.  There  are  several  antiquities  at  Tivoli, 
such  as  two  termini  of  a  very  early  form,  and 
the  remains  of  a  temple,  several  pillars  of  which 
are  still  standing  entire;  they  say  this  was  the 
temple  of  their  SibyL  Upon  the  cornice  you 
can  still  distinguish  five  or  six  large  capital 
letters,  which  it  is  evident  concluded  the  in- 
scription, whatever  it  mav  have  been,  for  the 
rest  of  the  wall  on  the  right  is  entire ;  the  other 
end  of  the  cornice,  however,  is  broken  ofi;  so 
that  other  letters  may  have  preceded  these: 
however,  all  that  now  remain  are:  Eluvs, 
L  F.  I  don't  know  what  the  meaning  is. 
We  returned  in  the  eveninfif  to 

Rome,  fifteen  miles.  I  travelled  all  the 
way  back  in  a  coach,  and,  contrary  to  my  ordi- 
nary experience,  found  myself  very  comfortable 
in  It  Thejr  are  &r  more  attentive  to  their 
health  in  this  city,  than  in  any  other  place  I 
ever  saw  or  heard  of.  Each  quarter  of  the 
city,  each  street,  nay,  each  portion  of  each 
bouse,  is  marked  by  them  with  some  distinctive 
character  as  regards  health,  and  every  body,  that 
can  at  all  do  so,  changes  his  residence  with 
the  seasons.  Some  gentlemen  keep  up  two  or 
three  palaces,  at  a  very  great  expense,  so  that 
they  may  be  able  to  move  about  from  one  to  the 
other,  according  to  the  season  and  their  physi- 
cians' orders.  On  the  15th  of  April,  I  went  to 
take  leave  of  the  Maestro  del  Sacro  Palazzo 
and  his  colleague,  who  begged  me  to  pay  no 
attention  to  ^e  censure  of  my  books,  which,  they 
told  me,  several  Frenchmen  had  since  informed 
them,  exhibited  very  great  ignorance  and  im- 
becility; they  assured  me  that  they  held  in 
hio'h  honour  and  esteem  my  intentions  and  my 
ability;  and  that  they  had  no  doubt  of  my 
afibction  towards   the  church ;   adding,  that 


they  had  such  confidence  in  my  conscientious- 
ness and  candour,  that  they  would  leave  it 
entirely  to  myself  to  omit  or  correct,  in  my 
book,  when  I  wished  to  reprint  it,  what  I 
should,  on  consideration,  think  too  free-spoken; 
and  they  referred  me,  among  one  or  two  other 

rints,  to  my  treatment  of  the  word  fortune, 
thought  they  seemed  very  well  pleased  with 
me.  To  excuse  themselves  for  having  so 
minutely  examined  my  book,  and  condemned  it 
in  some  things,  they  mentioned  several  books, 
written  in  our  own  time,  by  cardinals  and  other 
ecclesiastics  of  good  reputation,  which  had  been 
censured  in  like  manner  for  some  of  their  de- 
tails, but  which  censure  was  not  considered  as 
at  all  afiecting  the  reputation  of  the  author,  or 
of  the  book  generally.  In  conclusion,  they 
entreated  me  to  assist  the  church  by  my  elo- 
quence (these  are  their  moU  de  courtoisie)^  and 
to  take  up  my  abode  in  their  peaceful  city,  far 
removed  from  the  troubles  which  agitatc^i  my 
own  ^country.  Both  these  were  persons  high 
in  authority,  and  eligible  for  cardinals. 

We  had  artichokes,  beans,  and  peas  here,  in 
the  middle  of  March.  In  April,  daylight  be- 
gins at  their  ten  o'clock;'  and,  I  believe,  in 
Sie  longest  days,  at  their  nine  o'clock.  About 
this  time,  I  made  acquaintance,  among  others, 
with  a  Pole,  who  had  been  Cardinal  fioeius's' 
most  intimate  friend,  and  who  presented  me 
with  two  copies,  corrected  by  his  own  hand,  of 
the  pamphlet  he  has  drawn  up,  givin?  an  ac- 
count of  the  cardinal's  death.  The  longer  I 
staid  in  this  city,  the  more  did  I  become  charmed 
with  it ;  I  never  brekthed  air  more  temperate, 
nor  better  suited  to  my  constitution.  On  the 
18th  April,  I  went  to  see  the  interior  of  Signer 
John  George  Cesarin's  palace,  which  contains 
a  great  variety  of  rare  antiquities,  more  espe- 
cially Uie  genuine  busts  of  Zeno,  Poesidonius, 
Euripides,  and  Carneades,  whose  names  are 
inscribed  thereon  in  very  ancient  Greek  cha- 
racters. He  has  also  a  number  of  {lortraits  of 
the  handsomest  living  Roman  ladies,  among 
others,  that  of  Signora  Cltelia  Fascia  Farnese, 
his  wife,  who,  if  not  the  most  lovely,  is  beyond 
comparison,  the  most  amiable  woman  in  Rome, 
or,  for  anything  I  know  to  the  contrary,  else- 
where. This  nobleman  claims  to  be  of  the  race 
of  the  Ctesars,  and  bears  of  right  as  such  the 
banner  of  the  Roman  nobility.  He  is  a  very 
rich  man.  His  arms  have  the  bear  and  the 
column,  and  above  the  coltfmn  an  eagle  dis- 
played. 

One  of  the  great  sights  of  Rome  is  the  gar- 
dens and  pleasure-houses,  but  these  are  seen  to 
most  advantage  in  the  height  of  summer. 

Wednesday,  19th  of  April,  I  left  Rome  after 
dinner,  and  was  accompanied  as  far  as  the 
bridge  of  Mola,  by  Messieurs  de  Noirmontiers, 
de  la  Tremouille,  du  Bellay,  and  other  gentle- 


1  Tlie  eoantry-bouM. 
s  About  haif-paflt  four,  a.  m. 

*  A  Polish  eardiul.  wJx>  opened  the  prceeedlngt  of  the 
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Council  of  Trent,  at  lAfate  of  Pope  Piue  IV.  Gregory 
XIII.  made  him  Grand  Penitentiary  of  the  Roman  Church. 
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men.  On  passing  this  bridge,  we  turned  to  the 
right,  leaving  on  the  left,  the  high  road  to  Vi- 
terbo,  by  which  we  had  oome  to  Rome,  and  on 
the  extreme  right,  the  Tiber  and  the  moan- 
tains.  We  went  along  an  open  and  irregular 
road,  through  a  country  unfertile  and  unin- 
habited. We  passed  the  place  called  Prima 
Porta,  the  first  gate,  at  about  seven  miles  from 
Rome.  Some  say  that  the  walls  of  ancient 
Rome  extended  as  &r  as  this,  which,  however, 
does  not  appear  to  me  at  all  likely.  Along  the 
route,  which  is  the  ancient  Via  Fhmima^  there 
are  some  fine  remains  of  antiquity,  very  little 
known.    We  got  by  bed-time  to 

Castel-Novo,  sixteen  miles,  a  small  fortified 
town  belonging  to  the  Colonna  family,  com- 
pletely buried  among  the  hills,  in  a  situation 
that  reminded  me  very  strongly  of  the  fertile 
passes  through  our  Pyrenean  moimtains,  on  the 
road  to  Aigues-Caudes.  Next  day,  2(Hh  April, 
we  went  on  through  the  same  hUly  country, 
which,  however,  was  on  both  sides  oi  us  fertile, 
thickly  populated,  and  very  agreeable  in  its 
aspect;  and  then  descending  into  a  small  val- 
ley, along  which  ran  the  Ti&r,  we  came  to 

Borgruet,^  a  small  castle  and  village  belonging 
to  the  Duke  Ottavio  Famese.  After  dining 
here,  we  continued  our  journey  through  a  very 
pleasant  valley,  and  passed  the  Tiber  atGk>rde,' 
where  you  still  see  the  large  stone  piers,  the 
remains  of  the  bridge  that  Augustus  built  here, 
to  connect  the  country  of  the  Sabines,  that 
into  which  we  were  now  entering,  with  that 
of  the  Faliscii,  on  the  other  side  of  the  river. 
A  little  way  on,  we  came  to  Otricoli,  a  small 
town  belonging  to  the  Cardinal  of  Perugia. 
Close  to  this  place,  seated  in  a  very  b(»u- 
tiftil  spot,  there  are  the  ruins  of  some  very 
large  and  important  structure.  The  scenery  all 
along  this  route,  is  hilly  and  very  picturesque ; 
find  the  land  seems  exceedingly  fertile,  even  on 
the  higher  slopes  of  the  ascents.  You  see  houses 
in  every  comer;  and  we  passed  on  the  way  an 
inscription  in  Latin,  purporting  that  the  pope* 
had  put  this  road  into  complete  repair,  and 
given  it  the  name  of  the  Via  Bitonoompagnonet 
after  his  own  patronymic.  This  custom  of  set- 
ting up  inscriptions  to  give  notice  to  posterity 
of  the  share  you  have  had  in  such  works, 
which  prevails  very  generally  throughout  Italy 
and  Germany,  acts  as  a  very  useful  incentive  : 
for  many  a  man,  who  does  not  care  a  straw  for 
the  public,  has  been  induced,  by  this  hope  of 
lasting  fame,  to  execute  works  which  are  pro- 
ductive of  the  CTeatest  advantage  to  society. 
As  to  the  road  I  was  traversinff,  it  was  now 
available  even  for  coaches  as  far  as  Loretto, 
whereas  before  it  was  almost  entirely  impracti- 
cable.   We  slept  at 

Narni,  ten  miles.  Norma  in  Latin,  a  small 


1  Borghetto. 
•Orta. 
•Gregory  XIII. 


town  belonging  to  the  Holy  See,  built  on  the 
summit  of  a  rock,  at  the  foot  of  which  runs  the 
river  N^pra,^  Nar  in  Latin.  One  piut  of  the 
town  lo(«s  over  a  very  beautiful  plain,  where 
this  river  is  seen  making  an  infinite  variety 
of  complicated  twistings  and  turnings.  In  the 
public  square  there  is  a  very  fine  fountain.  I 
went  to  look  at  the  church,  where  I  saw  some 
tapestry,  in  which  the  writing,  both  prose  and 

retry,  is  in  the  ancient  French  language, 
could  not  learn  whence  this  tapestiy  came;^ 
all  I  collected  from  my  inquiries  on  the  subject 
was  that  the  people  here  seem  to  have  an  here- 
ditary attachment  to  our  nation.  The  tapestry 
in  questkm  represents  the  Passion,  and  occupies 
the  whole  of  one  side  of  the  nave.  Having  read 
in  Pliny  an  account  of  a  particukir  sort  of  earth 
here,  which,  be  says,  is  softened  by  heat  and 
dried  by  rain,  I  asked  the  people  about  it,  but 
they  had  never  heard  of  any  thing  of  the  sort 
About  a  mile  hence  there  are  some  cold  springs, 
which  produce  the  same  effect  as  our  Sat 
springs;  they  are  used  by  8^  fow  people,  but 
have  attained  very  little  note.  The  inn  we 
were  at  was  a  very  good  one  for  Italy.  We 
had  HO  candles,  the  whole  house  being  lighted 
with  oil.  On  the  2l8t,  very  early  in  the 
morning,  we  descended  into  an  exceedingly 
prettv  valley,  watered  by  the  river  Negra, 
which  we  passed  ever  by  a  bridge,  at  the  gates 
of  TemL  In  the  public  square  of  this  town, 
we  saw  a  very  ancient  column  still  standiiijg. 
I  could  perceive  no  inscription  on  it,  but  at  its 
side  is  the  statue  of  a  lion,  beneath  which,  in 
old  characters,  there  is  a  dedication  to  Nep- 
tune, with  a  roughly  carved  representation  of 
the  god  himself  and  all  his  train.  In  the  same 
place  there  is  a  pedestal,  which  has  been  set  in 
a  prominent  spot,  on  which  I  read  an  inscrip- 
tion purporting  that  **to  A.  Pompeius,  A.  F., 
the  inhabitants  of  this  town  (herecall^Inter- 
amnia,  a  name  derived  from  the  river  r^egim, 
that  washes  it  on  one  side,  and  another  stream 
which  runs  by  it  on  the  other)  have  erected  a 
statue,  in  commemoration  of  the  services  he  has 
rendered  them.*'  There  is  no  longer  any  sta- 
tue, but  I  judged  that  the  inscription  was  very 
old,  from  the  use  of  the  diphthong  in  periculeis 
and  similar  words.  This  is  a  pretty  little  town, 
singularly  well  placed.  On  the  one  side*  whence 
we  had  approached  it,  there  is  a  very  charming 
and  richly  cultivated  valley,  with  a  large  ponu- 
lation,  who,  among  other  products,  pay  particular 
attention  to  their  olive  plantations,  which  pre- 
sent a  very  beautifol  appearance.  Every  here 
and  there,  among  the  smaller  hills,  there  rises 
one  of  tolerable  height,  which  in  almoet  every 
instance  is  cultivated,  and  yields  abundance  of 
produce  of  various  descriptions,  up  to  the  very 
summit.    I  was  at  this  time  suffering  from  a 


«  Nerm. 

•  It  was  not  improbably  brought  here  by  the  Aench.  who 
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severe  attack  of  my  m&lady,  which  had  now 
lasted  tweDty«lbur  houra,  and  was  getting  to  its 
height ;  yet,  for  all  my  pain,  I  could  not  help 
feeluiff  delighted  at  the  beauty  of  the  place. 
Shortly  after  leaving  Terni,  we  found  ourselves 
more  decidedly  entering  upon  the  Appenines, 
and  then  we  began  thoroughly  to  appreciate 
the  advantages  of  the  excellent  new  road  that 
the  pope  has  formed  here,  at  such  expense  and 
labour.  The  people  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  road  all  along,  did  the  repairs  and  im- 
provements by  their  forced  labour;  but  they  do 
not  complain  so  much  of  having  been  obliged 
to  work  without  bein^  paid  for  it,  as  they  do  at 
being  compelled  to  give  up  pieces  of  fertile  and 
cultivated  land,  where  these  were  required  for 
forming  the  new  road.  On  our  right  we  noticed 
a  hill,  with  a  village  on  its  summit  This  hill 
the  people  here  call  Ck)lle  Scipoli,  and  they  say 
that  its  ancient  name  was  Castrum  6cipioni& 
The  other  mountains,  which  are  much  higher 
than  the  one  I  have  mentioned,  are  all  barren 
and  rocky.  Following  our  road,  which  lay 
between  these  and  the  bed  of  a  winter  torrent, 
we  reached 

Spoleto,  eighteen  miles,  a  celebrated  and 
commodious  town,  seated  amidst  the  mountaina 
We  were  here  called  upon  to  produce  our  certi- 
ficate of  health,  not  on  account  of  the  plague, 
which  at  this  time  did  not  prevail  in  any  part 
of  Italy,  but  by  reason  of  the  fear  which  the 
people  here  are  in  of  one  Petrino,  a  fellow- 
townsman  of  their's,  the  most  noted  robber  now 
in  Italy,  and  of  whom  some  tremendous  stories 
are  told.  All  the  places  about  are  in  constant 
dread  of  being  surprised  by  this  man  and  his 
band.  There  are  inns  at  short  intervals  all 
along  the  road  and  over  the  country;  and  in 
some  places,  where  there  is  no  regulai^  house, 
you  will  find  a  hut  formed  of  the  branches  of 
trees,  where  you  can  be  supplied  with  boiled 
eggs,  bread,  cheese,  and  wine.  They  have 
no  butter  here,  using  oil  instead,  for  all  pur- 
poses. On  leaving  the  town,  which  we  did  the 
same  day  after  dinner,  we  found  ourselves  in 
the  valley  of  Spoleto,  as  lovely  a  place  as  it  is 
possible  to  conceive,  about  two  Gascon  leagues 
broad.  The  mountain  sides  are  every  here 
and  there  dotted  with  houaea  The  road  along 
which  we  were  now  proceeding  is  a  continu- 
ation of  that  of  which  I  have  already  spoken, 
and  runs  as  straight  as  a  line.  We  passed  a 
number  of  towns  lying  on  either  hand,  and, 
among  others,  had  another  view  of  Terni.  Ser- 
vius,  in  his  notes  upon  Virgil,  says  that  this  is 
the  Olivi  favasque  musticts,  of  which  the  poet 
speaks  in  Book  vii.,  but  others  are  of  a  different 
opinion.  However  this  may  be,  it  is  certain 
that  it  is  a  town  built  upon  a  high  mountain, 
on  the  sides  of  which  it  extends  until  it  reaches 
nearly  half  way ;  and  the  beauty  of  the  scene 
is  completed  by  the  plantations  of  olive  trees, 
which  occupy  all  the  other  parts  of  the  ascent 
We  got  in  the  evening  to 

Fdignif  twelve  miles,  a  handsome  town, 


standing  in  a  plain;  the  general  appearance 
strongly  reminded  me  of  St  Foi,*  though 
the  surrounding  country  here  is  for  richer, 
and  the  town  itself,  beyond  all  comparison, 
wettier  and  more  populous.  A  streamlet  called 
Tof>ino  waters  the  place.  This  town  was 
anciently  named  Fulignium,  or,  according  to 
other  authorities,  Fulcinia,  and  was  built  on 
the  site  of  Forum  Flaminium.  The  inns  on 
this  route  are  much  about  the  same  as  those  in 
France,  except  that  the  horses  can  seldom  get 
any  thing  but  hay  to  eat  They  have  very 
little  fresh  fish  in  these  parts.  Throughout 
Italy  they  serve  up  the  beans  and  peas  un- 
dressed, and  their  almonds  in  a  green  state,  and 
very  seldom  dress  artichokes.  Their  rooms  are 
floored  with  tiles.  They  guide  their  oxen  by  a 
rope  fastened  to  an  iron  ring,  which  is  passed 
through  the  muzzle  of  the  nose,  in  the  same 
manner  that  bufikloes  are  kept  in.  The  car- 
rier-mules, which  are  very  numerous  here,  and 
very  fine,  are  not  shod  in  fixxit  in  our  fashion, 
but  wear  round  shoes,  bigger  than  the  feet,  and 
quite  encompassing  them.  Every  here  and 
there  you  meet,  on  the  road,  monks  who  give 
holy  water  to  travellers,  and  expect  alms  in 
return  for  it;  and  there  is  no  end  to  boys,  who 
run  along  by  your  side,  begging  charity,  and 
promising  to  say  for  you,  in  return,  an  infinity 
of  vatemosters,  on  the  beads  which  they  carry 
ana  hold  out  to  you  as  a  proof  of  their  fiood 
faith.  The  wines  are  very  indifferent  The 
next  morning,  soon  after  resuming  our  jour- 
ney, we  left  the  beautiful  valley  I  spoke  oC 
and  proceeded  up  the  mountains,  where,  how- 
ever, we  at  intervals  came  upon  other  valleys, 
more  or  less  agreeable.  For  the  greater  part  of 
the  morning,  we  were  never  tirra  of  gazing  at 
the  lovely  scenery  which  presented  itself  on 
either  side  of  us;  in  every  direction  you  see 
hills  completely  covered  with  fine  fruit-trees 
and  corurfields,  even  in  spots  so  abrupt  and 
precipitous  that  it  seemed  a  miracle  how  any 
horses  or  oxen  could  ever  get  there ;  between 
these  hills  meander  cliarming  vallevs,  watered 
by  an  infinity  of  streams,  and  with  so  many 
villages  and  single  cottages  scattered  about, 
that  I  diould  have  been  reminded  of  the  ap- 
proach to  Florence,  but  for  the  entire  absence 
of  palaces  and  the  better  sort  of  houses,  and 
that,  near  Florence,  the  land  is  mostly  unculti- 
vated, whereas  here  not  one  single  inch  of 
ground  is  lost  It  is  true  that  the  season  of  the 
year  was  more  favourable  to  the  landscape, 
which  so  excited  my  admiration  here.  Very 
frequently,  at  a  great  height  above  us,  we 
would  see  a  handsome  village  perched  on  the 
mountain's  edge;  and  looking  down  for  be- 
neath us,  as  it  were  at  the  Antipodes,  the  eye 
fell  upon  another  village,  embosomed  in  a  deep 
valley.  One  circumstance  that  greatly  aided 
the  efiect  was  that,  behind  these  fertile  and 
smiling  hills,  the  Appenines  showed  their  rug- 
ged and  inaccessible  peaks,  whence  we  could 
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discern  those  very  torrents  rush  foaming  down, 
whichf  after  having  exhausted  their  original 
power  and  fury,  modified  themselves  into  the 
gentle  streams  which  refreshed  and  adorned  the 
valleys  beneath  us.  Among  the^distant  heights 
we  could  every  now  and  then  discern  rich  and 
fertile  plains,  many  of  which  appeared  to  be  of 
considerable  extent  I  do  not  conceive  that 
any  description,  either  on  paper  or  on  canvass, 
could  at  all  convey  to  the  eye  or  the  mind 
the  surpassing  loveliness  of  the  scenery.  We 
got  by  dinner-time  to 

La  Muccia,  twenty  miles,  a  small  town  seated 
on  the  river  Chienta  After  dinner,  we  went 
on  along  an  ea^  road,  running  low  among  the 
hills;  and  should  have  made  a  longer  day*s 
journey,  but  that,  having  given  our  vettunno 
a  box  on  the  ear,  which  is  considered  a  great 
outrage  in  this  country,  as  was  shown  in  the 
afSiir  of  the  vetturino  who  killed  the  Prince  of 
Tresignano  for  having  struck  him,  and  having 
lost  sight  of  the  man,  I  conceived  somewhat  of 
an  apprehension  that  he  might  be  plotting  some 
mischief  against  me,  and  so,  contrary  to  my 
first  plan,  which  was  to  go  to  Tolentino,  I 
stopped  to  sleep  at 

Val-Chimara,  eight  miles,  a  small  village, 
though  the  post-town,  standing  on  the  river 
Chiento.  Next  morning,  Sunday,  we  went  on 
through  the  same  valley  to  Tolentino,  beyond 
which  the  ground  ^w  flatter,  and  there  was 
soon  nothing  but  slight  undulations  on  either 
side,  which  gave  the  country  very  much  the 
appearance  of  the  Agenois,  where  it  is  prettiest, 
along  tlie  Garonne;  except  that,  just  as  in 
Switzerland,  you  do  not  see  here  any  castles  or 
gentlemen's  hous^  but  only  villages  or  small 
towns.  The  road,  which  follow^  the  river, 
continued  to  be  a  very  fine  one,  and  towards 
the  end  was  paved  with  brick.  We  reached 
by  dinner-time 

Macerata,  eighteen  miles,  a  pretty  town, 
the  size  of  Lilmirne,  seated  on  an  eminence 
rising  in  a  cone.  There  are  very  few  fine 
houses  here,  but  among  them  I  remarked  a 
gentleman's  mansion,  built  of  freestone,  the 
walls  of  which  were  all  cut  out  into  points, 
diamond  fiishion ;  the  form  of  the  house  alto- 

fBther  was  like  that  of  Cardinal  d'Este  at 
errara,  and  is  a  construction  which  makes  an 
exceedingly  good  appearance.  At  the  entrance 
of  the  town  £ere  is  a  gate  recently  erected,  on 
which  is  inscribed,  in  golden  letters:  ** Porta 
Buoncompagno."  Here  terminates  the  line  of 
road  which  the  pope  has  reconstructed.  This 
town  is  the  seat  of  the  legate  for  the  Marches 
of  Ancona.  In  this  part  of  the  country,  they 
boil  all  their  wines  till  at  least  half  the  quantity 
evaporates,  imagining  that  they  concentrate 
the  strensth  and  flavour  of  the  whole  in 'the 
portion  which  remains.  It  was  now  very  easy 
to  perceive  that  we  were  approaching  Loretto, 
from  the  extent  to  which  all  the  tobAb  were 
crowded  with  people  goin&r  and  coming,  num- 
bers of  whom,  not  merely  single  travellers, 


but  whole  ccxnpanies  of  rich  men,  were  per- 
forming the  journey  on  foot,  dressed  sjs  pil- 
grims. Some  of  these  companies  were  preceded 
by  a  man  with  a  banner,  and  by  another  man 
bearing  a  crucifix;  and  all  the  persons  com- 
posing each  company  were  dressed  alike.  After 
dinner,  we  went  on  through  a  common -place 
sort  of  country,  but  tolerably  fertile,  exhibit- 
ing the  ordinary  proportions  of  river,  hill,  dale, 
and  level  ground,  the  road  itself  being  almost 
all  the  way  paved  with  bricks  plac^  edge- 
wise. We  passed  through  the  town  of  £e- 
canati,  a  long,  straggling  place,  built  on  an 
eminence,  whose  turnings  and  twistings  it 
follows  closely,  and  arrived  in  the  even- 
ing at 

Loretto,  fifteen  miles,  a  small  town,  enclosed 
within  walls,  and  fortified  against  the  incur- 
sions of  the  Turks.  It  stands  on  a  rising 
ground,  overlooking  a  fine  plain,  and  beyond 
this,  at  no  g[reat  distance,  the  Adriatic  Sea,  or 
Gulf  of  Venice;  which,  indeed,  is  so  near  that, 
in  clear  weather,  you  can  see  the  Sclavontan 
mountains  on  the  other  side  of  the  gulf.  The 
town  altogether  is  exceedingly  well  situated. 
There  are  very  few  inhabitants,  beyond  those 
who  are  actually  engraged  in  the  services  of 
devotion;  or  indirectly,  as  innkeepers  (whose 
houses  are  &r  from  eligible  places  of  resort), 
and  dealers  in  wax  candles,  images,  beads, 
Agnus  Dei,  Sahalors,  and  such  commodities, 
for  the  sale  of  which  there  are  a  number  of  fine 
shops,  handsomely  fitted  up;  as  may  well  be, 
for  they  drive  an  excellent  trade.  I  myself  got 
rid  of  fiftv  good  crowns  in  this  way,  while  1  was 
there.  The  priests,  the  churchmen,  and  the 
college  of  Jesuits,  all  live  together  in  a  large 
modem  palace,  where  also  tlie  governor  resides, 
himself  a  churchman,  who  has  the  ordering  of 
all  things  here,  subject  to  the  authority  of  the 
legate  and  the  pope.  The  place  of  devotion  is 
a  small  brick  house,  very  old  and  very  mean, 
much  longer  than  it  is  broad.  At  the  head  of 
this  is  a  projection,  the  two  sides  of  which  are 
iron  doors,  the  front  consisting  of  a  thick  iron 
grating ;  the  whole  afiair  is  exceedingly  coarse 
and  antiquated,  without  the  slightest  appear- 
ance of  wealth  about  it  This  iron  grating 
reaches  across  from  one  door  to  the  other,  and 
through  it  you  can  see  to  the  end  of  the  build- 
ing, where  stands  the  shrine,  which  occupies 
about  a  fifth  part  of  the  space,  and  is  the  prin- 
cipal object  with  the  pious  visitors.  Here, 
against  the  upper  part  of  the  wall,  is  to  be  seen 
the  image  of  our  Lady,  made,  they  say,  of 
wood ;  aQ  the  rest  of  the  shrine  is  so  covered 
with  magnificent  ex-votot,  the  ofierings  of 
princes  and  their  subjects  in  all  parts  of  Christ- 
endom, that  there  is  hardly  an  inch  of  wall 
discernible,  hardly  a  spot  that  does  not  glitter 
with  gold  and  silver  and  precious  stones.  It 
was  with  the  utmost  difiSculty,  and  as  a  very 
great  fiivour,  that  I  obtained  therein  a  vacant 
place,  large  enough  to  receive  a  small  frame,  in 
which  were  fixed  four  silver  figures;  that  of  Our 
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Lady,  my  own,  that  of  my  wife,  and  that  of 
my  daughter.  At  the  foot  of  mine  there  is 
engraved  in  silver:  Midiael  MtmtanuH,  Oalr 
lus  Vasco^  Equet  Regit  ordiniSf  1581;'  at 
the  foot  of  my  wife*8 :  Francisca  Casstmiana 
ttjror;'  and  at  that  of  my  daughter:  Leonora 
Montana  JUia  unica ;'  the  figure  of  Our  Lady 
is  in  the  front,  and  the  three  others  are  kneeling 
side  by  side  before  her.  Besides  the  two  doors 
I  have  mentioned,  there  is  another  door  into 
the  chapel,  and  as  you  go  in  at  this  door,  you 
may  see  my  offering  on  the  left  hand,  fixed 
against  the  wail,  to  which  I  had  it  firmly 
nailed.  I  at  first  had  a  small  silver  chain  and 
ring  attached  to  the  frame,  that  it  might  be 
hung  up  against  the  wall  upon  a  nail,  but  the 
person  who  put  it  up  preferred  nailing  it 
directly  to  the  wall.  In  this  place  is  the 
chimney,  which  you  can  see  on  lifting  up  some 
old  drapery  that  hangs  befbre  it  Very  few 
persons  are  permitted  to  enter  this  sanctum; 
mdeed  over  the  door,  which  is  covered  with 
metal  plates  richly  worked,  with  an  iron  grating 
before  it,  th^re  is  a  notice  forbidding  all  persons 
to  enter  without  express  permission  from  the 
governor.  Among  other  richer  presents,  they 
carefully  preserve,  for  the  singularity  of  the 
thing,  a  large  wax  candle,  which  had  not  long 
befbre  been  forwarded  there  by  a  Turk,  who 
had  vowed  to  make  this  ofl^ring  to  Our  Lady, 
on  an  occasion  when,  finding  himself  in  some  ex- 
treme emerjgfency,  he  was  willing  to  catch  hold 
of  every  string  that  he  thought  would  help  him. 
The  remaining  portion  of  this  edifice  is  used  as 
a  chapel,  into  which  no  daylight  enters,  except 
what  may  get  in  through  the  grating  of  which 
I  spoke,  close  to  which  Uie  altar  stands.  There 
ifl  no  chair,  no  bench,  no  painting,  no  tapestry, 
DO  ornament  of  any  sort,  m  this  chapel  You 
are  not  permitted  to  wear  any  description  of 
weapon  in  this  sacred  place;  and,  once  within 
its  threshold,  all  distinctions  of  rank  are  for  the 
time  laid  aside.  We  received  the  sacrament  in 
this  chapel,  a  privilege  not  accorded  to  every 
body;  there  is  another  place  devoted  to  this 
purpose,  for  ordinary  cases,  on  account  of  the 
vast  number  of  persons  who  are  anxious  to  com- 
municate here.  There  is  such  a  crowd  of  people 
congregating  in  this  chapel  at  all  hours,  that 
you  had  need  to  be  ei^rly  stirring  to  secure  a 
place  there.  It  was  a  German  Jesuit  who  offi- 
ciated when  1  received  the  sacrament.  The 
people  are  strictlv  prohibited  from  taking  even 
a  scratching  of  plaster  from  the  walls;  if  any 
thin?  of  thus  sort  were  once  permitted,  there 
would  not  be  one  stone  left  on  another  iu  three 
days.  Every  step  in  this  place  is  celebrated 
for  miracles,  for  which  I  refer  to  the  printed 
accounts ;  there  are  several  quite  recent  cases, 
exhibited  in  tlie  mishaps  which  have  occurred 
to  persons  who,  from  a  spirit  of  devotion,  have 
carried  away  some  bit  of  the  building,  even 
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though  by  the  pope^s  consent;  and  one  little 
bit  of  brick,  that  was  carried  off  at  the  time  of 
the  Council  of  Trent,  has  been  brought  back  by 
some  miraculous  agency.  The  little  building 
which  contains  the  shrine  is  surrounded  and 
covered  over  bv  a  square  marble  structure  of 
the  richest  and  most  ornate  description ;  there 
are  very  few  structures  at  all  comparable  to  it. 
This  structure  again  is  enclosed  in  a  magnificent 
church,  around  which  stand  a  number  of  beau- 
tiful chapels  and  funereal  monuments,  and, 
amon?  others,  one  erected  to  the  memory  of 
the  Cardinal  d'Amboise  by  M.  the  Cardinal 
d*Armagnac.  The  square  building  which  en- 
closes the  shrine  is,  as  it  were,  the  choir  of  the 
church ;  there  is,  however,  a  choir  belonging  to 
the  church,  but  this  is  in  a  corner.  The  whole 
interior  of  the  church  is  hung  with  pictures, 
portraits,  and  historical  pieces  of  every  descrip- 
tion.  There  are  a  great  many  rich  ornaments, 
too,  but  by  no  means  so  many  as  1  should 
have  expected  to  find,  considering  the  great 
fame  this  sacred  edifice  has  for  so  long  a 
period  enjoyed.  I  am  inclined  to  suspect  that 
many  of  the  older  ornaments  are  melted  down 
and  applied  to  other  uses.  The  annual  dona- 
tions^ in  ready  money  are  estimated  at  ten 
thousand  crowns.  There  are  more  of  the  ex- 
ternals of  religion  here  than  in  any  place  I  was 
ever  at  Whatever  is  lost  here,  whether  money 
or  otherwise,  whi^h  elsewhere  would  be  appro- 
priated by  the  finder,  the  person  who  picks  it 
up  puts  it  into  a  public  open  box,  kept  for 
that  purpose,  and  any  other  person  may  there 
eo  and  take  possession  of  it,  without  asking  or 
being  asked  any  questions,  it  being  understood, 
as  a  matter  of  course,  that  he  is  the  owner. 
While  I  was  at  the  place,  there  were  a  number  • 
of  things,  beads,  handkerchiefs,  and  purses, 
"Which  lay  there  ready  for  the  first  person  who 
chose  to  take  them.  Whatever  you  purchase  • 
here  and  actually  leave  for  the  service  of  the 
church,  the  seller  will  charge  no  profit  upon,  in 
order,  as  the  idea  is,  to  participate  in  the  bles- 
sing which  may  be  obtained ;  you  only  pay  fur 
the  materials :  in  the  same  way,  the  people  con- 
nected with  the  church,  who  are  zealous  and 
active  to  a  degree,  will  take  nothing  of  you  for 
confession,  the  sacrament,  and  other  religious 
services,  which  they  are  ever  ready  to  perform. 
The  usual  way  is  for  you  to  give  to  one  or  other 
of  them,  a  sum  of  money  to  be  distributed  in 
your  name  amonff  the  poor,  when  yon  have  left 
the  place.  While  I  was  in  the  sacrarium,  there 
came  in  a  man  who  offered  the  first  priest  he 
met  a  silver  cup,  which,  he  said,  he  had  made 
a  vow  of;  and  as  his  vow  was  to  the  value  of 
twelve  crowns,  and  the  cup  had  not  cost 
quite  so  much,  he  paid  over  the  difference  in 
money  to  the  priest,  who  audited  the  calcu- 
lation of  the  value  of  the  cup,  and  the 
balance  remaining,  as  a  matter  due  of  course^ 
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and  having  thereby  satisfied  the  donor  that 
he  had  scrupulously  fulfilled  his  ?ow,  he  led 
him  to  the  shrine,  where,  in  his  name,  he 
offered  the  cup  to  Our  Lady,  adding  a  short 
prayer,  and  threw  the  money  into  the  common 
txkz.  Things  of  this  sort  are  to  be  seen  every 
day.  The  gifts  profifered  are  received  with 
the  utmost  indifference ;  indeed,  it  would  seem 
rather  a  matter  of  iavour  for  them  to  be  re- 
ceived at  all.  I  stopped  all  Monday,  Tuesday, 
and  Wednesday,  until  after  mass,  when  we  left 
I  have  a  word  to  say  here,  in  celebration  of  a 
place  where  I  myself  experienced  very  great 
gratification.  While  I  was  at  Loretto,  there 
was  also  tliere  Michael  Marteaa,  Seigneur  of 
Jjbl  Cbapelle,  a  Parisian,  a  very  rich  young 
man,  who  was  accompanied  by  a  large  train. 
From  him  and  from  his  attendants,  I  had  a  very 
particular  and  curious  account  of  the  cure  of 
his  leg,  which  be  ascribed  to  the  virtues  of  this 
holy  place,  and  certainly  it  was  impossible  for 
a  miracle  to  be  more  clearly  made  out  in  all  its 
efiTects,  than  in  the  account  which  these  people 
gave.  They  said,  that  all  the  surgeons  of  Paris 
and  Italy  had  entirely  failed ;  the  young  man 
bad  spent  more  than  three  thousand  crowns  in 
seeking  a  cure,  yet,  for  the  last  three  years, 
his  knee  had  been  getting  worse  and  worse, 
more  swollen,  more  painfiil,  more  inflamed, 
until  at  last  it  threw  him  altogether  into  a 
dreadful  fever.  At  the  time  of  his  cure,  he  had 
taken  no  physic,  or  other  external  remedy,  for 
several  days ;  he  was  lying  asleep  when,  all  of 
a  sudden,  he  dreamed  that  he  was  cured,  and 
thought  he  saw  a  great  flash  of  light;  he 
awoke  up,  exclaimed  that  he  was  cureid,  called 
his  people,  got  up,  and  walked  about  the  room, 
a  thing  he  had  not  done  since  he  was  seized 
with  the  malady ;  the  swelling  from  that  time 
began  to  subside,  the  withered  and  well  nigh 
dead  skin  to  resume  its  healthy  tone,  and  his 
cure  was  rapidly  completed,  without  any  sort 
of  mortal  aid.  He  was  at  this  time  in  perfect 
health,  for  his  cure  took  place  a  month  or  two 
before  the  time  of  which  I  write  now,  and  he 
had  since  that  been  at  Rome,  where  he  was  at 
the  same  time  with  us.  From  tlie  account 
which  he  and  his  people  gave,  never  was  there 
a  clearer  case  made  out  The  miracle  by  which 
the  Santa-casa,  which  they  hold  to  be  the 
house  at  Nazareth  in  which  Jesus  Christ  ^as 
born,  was  transported  thence,  first  to  Sclavonia, 
then  to  a  place  near  Loretto,  and  lastly  to 
Loretto  itself,  is  written  on  large  marble  tablets 
along  the  pillars  in  the  church,  in  the  Italian, 
Sclavonian,  Frencli,  German,  and  Spanish 
languages.  In  the  choir,  is  'suspended  the 
banner  of  our  kings,  being  the  only  royal 
arms  that  is  to  be  seen  there.  I  was  told  that, 
every  now  and  then,  large  hordes  of  Sclavonians 
make  a  pilgrimage  hither,  who  set  up  loud  cries 
at  sea  as  soon  as  thev  come  within  sight  of  the 
church,  and  fall  to  all  sorts  of  protestations  and 
promises  to  Our  Lady,  entreating  her  to  return 
amongst  them,  and  bewailing  themselvot  for 


having  given  her  cause  to  abandon  them.  I 
was  informed  that  you  can  go  from  Loretto  to 
Naples  along  the  sea-shore  in  eight  easy  dayi^ 
journeys,  an  excursion  I  have  a  great  fancy  to 
make.  You  must  go  through  Fescara  to  tlie 
city  of  Chieta,  where  there  is  a  conveyance  that 
sets  out  every  Sunday  for  Naples.  I  oflTered 
money  to  several  priests,  but  most  of  them  re- 
fused it  and  those  that  did  accept  it,  were  only 
prevailed  upon  with  the  utmost  difficulty  in  the 
world.  They  keep  their  com  here  in  cellars, 
runninj^  under  the  street  It  was  on  tlie  25th 
of  April  that  I  offered  my  ex^voto.  To  come 
firom  Rome  to  Loretto,  which  occupied  us  four 
days  and  a  half,  cost  me  six  crowns  fifty  sols 
each,  the  persions  who  let  us  the  horses  keeping 
both  them  and  us.  This  sort  of  bargain,  how- 
ever, is  exceedingly  inconvenient,  inasmuch  as 
they  hurry  you  on  as  much  as  possible  to  save 
expense,  and,  moreover,  give  you  but  shabby 
entertainment  on  the  way.  On  the  26th,  I  went 
to  see  the  port,  which  is  three  miles  ofi|  and  is 
a  handsome  one  enough;  there  is  a  fortress 
overlooking  it,  which  l^longs  to  the  people  of 
RicanatL  Don  Luca-Giovanni,  the  incumbent, 
and  Giovanni  Gregorio  da  Calli,  keeper  of  the 
sacristy,  on  my  leaving  the  place,  gave  me  their 
addresses,  that  I  might  write  to  them,  did  I  re- 
quire any  thing  done  for  myself  or  others ;  both 
these  gentlemen  had  shown  me  much  kindoesa 
The  former  of  them  has  the  charge  of  the  little 
chapel,  and  would  take  no  fee  from  me  in  re- 
spect of  it ;  I  shall  always  feel  trrateful  for  their 
politeness  and  attention.  On  Wednesday,  as  I 
before  said,  after  dinner,  I  left  this  place,  and, 
proceeding  through  a  varied  and  fertile  countiy, 
got  by  supper-time  to 

Ancona,  fifteen  miles.  This  is  the  principal 
town  of  the  marches,  in  Latin,  Picctnum.  It 
has  a  large  population,  a  considerable  portion 
of  whom  are  Greeks,  Turks,  and  Sclavonians, 
for  the  place  carries  on  a  good  trade.  The  town 
is  well  built  and  is  flanked  by  two  eminences, 
which  run  down  into  the  sea.  On  one  of  these, 
by  which  we  entered,  there  is  a  large  fort  and 
on  the  other  a  church.  The  town  is  seated 
partly  on  the  slopes  of  these  two  hills ;  but  the 
principal  portion  is  in  the  valley  between  them, 
and  along  the  sea-side.  There  is  a  good  port 
here,  where  may  still  be  seen  a  fine  arch,  erected 
in  honour  of  the  Emperor  Trajan,  his  wife,  and 
his  sister.  I  was  told  that  the  passage  over  to 
Sclavonia  is  often  performed  in  eight,  ten,  and 
twelve  hours.  I  have  no  doubt  f  could  have 
got  a  vessel  here,  which  would  have  carried  oie 
to  Venice  for  six  crowns  or  a  little  more.  I 
gave  thirty-three  demi-pistoles  for  the  hire  of 
eight  horses  to  Lucca,  about  eight  days*  jour- 
ney, the  vetturino  to  keep  the  norses,  and  if 
1  was  four  or  five  days  on  the  journey,  beyond 
the  eight  specified,  I  was  to  have  the  horses  for 
the  same  money,  on  paying  for  their  keep  and 
the  attendance  on  them.  The  country  abounds 
with  excellent  setters,  which  may  be  had  for 
lahout  aix crownd  each.    There  is  an  amazing 
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Bamber  of  quails  oauffht  here,  but  they  are  very 
poor.  I  remained  t^ll  after  dinner,  on  the  27th, 
to  have  a  thorough  examination  of  the  beau- 
ties of  the  place.  At  St.  Creaco,'  the  church 
which  I  mentioned  as  standing  on  the  hill, 
there  are  more  relics  of  note  than  in  an^  church 
we  ever  saw.  We  learnt  that  the  quails  come 
over  here  in  large  flocks  from  Sclavonia,  and 
that  every  night  they  are  caught  in  nets  on  the 
sea-shore,  by  men  who  allure  them  in  their 
flight  by  imitating  the  quail's  notes.  In  Sep- 
tember, these  bir&  return  to  Sclavonia.  In  the 
night,  I  heard  the  report  of  a  cannon,  as  far  off 
as  froin  the  Abruzzi,  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples, 
and  beyond  that  city.  Every  league  along  the 
coast  Uiere  is  a  tower;  the  first  of  these  that 
discovers  a  corsair  at  sea,  by  firing  a  gun,  gives 
a  signal  to  the  next  tower,  and  so  on,  and  in 
this  way  the  alarm  spreads  with  such  rapidity 
that  in  one  hour's  time  it  reaches  from  the  other 
end  of  Italy  to  Venice.  Ancona  takes  its  name 
firom  the  Greek  word  (A'y^t^^,  elbow),  from 
the  form  of  the  sharp  bend  of  the  sea  in  which 
it  stands.  There  is  a  Greek  church  here. 
On  an  old  stone,  in  the  principal  gate,  I  saw 
some  characters,  which  I  took  to  be  Sola  von  ian. 
The  generality  of  the  women  here  are  good- 
looking,  and  most  of  the  men  have  the  appear- 
ance of  honest,  industrious  artisana  The  sea 
here  is  much  calmer  than  our  ocean-tide.  After 
dinner,  we  proceeded  along  the  shore,  which  is 
cultivated  almost  down  to  the  water's  edge,  and 
by  bed-time  reached 

Senigagla,  twenty  miles,  a  pretty  little  town, 
seated  in  a  ikir  valley,  quite  at  the  sea-side. 
There  is  a  very  good  port  here,  for  the  place 
is  also  washed  by  a  river,  which  flows  hither 
from  the  mountaina  They  have  formed  a  large 
dock,  surrounded  with  walls  on  every  side, 
where  vessels  can  ride  in  shelter,  and  the  entry 
to  which  may  be  closed.  I  saw  no  remains  of 
antiquity  here.  We  put  up  at  a  ^ood  inn, 
the  only  one  they  have,  which  stands  outside 
the  town.  The  place  was  anciently  called 
SenogaUia,  from  some  of  our  ancestors,  who 
came  and  founded  the  place,  after  they  had 
been  beaten  by  Camillus ;  it  is  in  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  Duke  of  Urbina  In  the  last  few 
days,  I  had  not  been  very  well.  The  day  I  left 
Home,  as  M.  d'Ossat  was  walking  with  me,  I 
raised  my  hand  to  salute  another  gentleman, 
and  did  it  so  carele^ly  that  I  thrust  my  first 
finger  into  thte  corner  of  ray  right  eye,  and 
inade  it  bleed ;  it  remained  in  a  state  of  great 
inflammation  for  some  time,  and  when  the  pain 
left  that  eye:  erat  tunc  dolor  ad  unguem  si' 
nistrem :  "  it  went  to  the  other."  I  forg«t  to 
niention  that  at  Ancona,  in  the  Church  of  St 
Creaco,  there  is  a  flat  tombstone,  in  memory  of 
<^e  Antonia,  Rocamoro  patre^  matre  Valetta, 
Gatla,  Aquitana,  Paciocco  Urbinath  Lusitano 


^  Tbe  cathedral ;  the  oame  is  a  (llorruption  of  StCyriaco, 
the  patron  mint. 

*  Antoinette,  a  Bocamoto  on  tlie  fttber*!  eido,  a  Valetu 


nuftaf  who  was  buried  there  some  ten  or 
twelve  years  since.  We  left  this  place  at  day- 
break, and,  proceeding  along  a  very  agreeable 
road,  crossed  the  river  Metro,  Meiawrus,  by 
a  large  wooden  brid^,  and  dined  at 

Fb.no,  fifteen  miles,  a  small  town  on  the 
sea-side,  situated  in  a  pleasant  and  fertile  val* 
ley,  but  in  itself  ill-built  and  pent  up.  We  got 
very  good  bread,  fish,  and  wine  here ;  but  the 
inn  was  a  very  poor  aflair.  Fano  has  Uiis 
advantage  over  Senigagla,  Pesaro,  and  other 
places  on  this  coast,  tiiat  it  has  plenty  of  fredi 
water,  there  being  a  number  of  fountains,  both 
public  and  private,  whereas  all  the  other  towns 
have  to  fetch  their  fresh  water  fit)m  the  moim- 
taina  We  saw  here  an  ancient  arch,  of  con^ 
siderable  dimensions,  on  which  there  is  an  in- 
scription in  the  name  of  Augustus,  qui  mwnm 
dederat.  The  place  itself  was  formerly  called 
Fanum^  Fanum  Forhmm.  Almost  throughout 
Italy,  they  boult  the  flour  with*  wheels,  by 
means  of  which  the  baker  does  more  in  one 
hour  than  ours  do  in  four.  Almost  at  all  the 
inns  you  find  a  set  of  poets,  who  make  off-hand 
rhymes,  applicable  to  their  auditors.*  Every 
body  here  has  a  guitar,  down  to  the  stocking- 
mender  at  the  corner  of  the  street  There  are 
no  good-looking  women  here;  they  are  all 
excessively  the  reverse;  indeed,  an  honest  fel- 
low in  the  town,  whom  I  questioned  as  to  this 
point,  told  me  he  believed  the  age  of  pretty 
women  was  passed.  You  pay  on  this  route 
twenty  sous  a  day  a  man,  and  thirty  a  horse, 
every  thing  included ;  together  fifty  sous.  This 
town  belongs  to  the  Church.  We  did  not  go, 
though  only  a  little  further  on,  to  Pesaro,  a 
fine  town,  well  worth  a  visit,  to  Remini,  or  to 
old  Ravenna ;  at  Pesaro,  especially,  there  is  to 
be  seen  a  fine  edifice,  oddly  plac^,  which  the 
Duke  of  Urbino,  I  was  told,  was  erecting; 
these  are  all  on.  the  road  to  Venice,  but  we 
did  not  go  to  them.  We  left  the  sea-coast  at 
Faro,  and,  turning  to  the  left,  went  on  through 
a  large  plain,  along  which  runs  the  Metauma 
On  each  side  are  to  be  seen,  in  the  near  dis- 
tance, some  charming  hills,  and  the  whole 
appearance  of  the  country  reminded  me  of  the 
plain  of  Blaignac,  at  Castellon.^  In  this  plain, 
on  the  other  side  of  the  river,  was  fought  the 
battle  of  (Livius)  Salinator  and  Claudius  Nero 
against  Asidrubal,  in  which  the  latter  was  killed. 
Just  at  the  opening  into  the  mountains,  which 
rise  at  the  end  of  this  plain,  is 

Fossombruno,  fifteen  miles,  belonging  to  the 
Duke  of  Urbino,  a  town  built  on  the  slope  of 
a  hill,  with  one  or  two  fine  streets  at  the  bot- 
tom, straight  and  well-built.  The  inhabitants, 
however,  are  not  near  so  rich  as  thqse  of  Fano. 
In  the  middle  of  the  square  here,  is  a  large 
marble  pedestal,  bearing  an  inscription  of  the 
time  of  Trajan,  in  honour  of  somo  private  citizen 


on  the  fide  of  tier  mottier,  a  Frenchwoman  and  Oaeeon; 

married  to  Paciooco  of  Urbino,  a  Portuguete  1^  birtlk 
» ImprmiMtori.  ,      r^r^^l^ 
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of  the  town;  and  there  is  another  stand  in; 
a^^ainst  one  of  the  houses,  which  has  no  inscrip- 
tion or  mark  denoting  its  period.  This  place 
was  formerly  called  Forum  Sempronii,  but  the 
inhabitants  maintain  that  their  ancient  town 
stood  further  off  in  the  plain,  in  a  much  finer 
situation ;  and  they  say  that  some  of  the  ruins 
are  still  to  be  seen.  There  is  a  stone  bridge 
here  over  the  Metaurus,  towards  Rome,  per 
Viam  FiaminiatTL  Aa  I  arrived  here  early  (for 
the  miles  are  short,  and  our  days*  journeys  do 
not  exceed  a  quiet  ride  of  seven  or  eight  hours), 
I  had  plenty  of  time  to  converse  with  some 
honest  fellows  belonging  to  the  place,  who  told 
me  all  they  knew  about  the  town  and  its  en- 
▼iron&  We  went  also  to  see  a  garden  belonging 
to  the  Cardinal  Urbino,  where  there  are  a 
number  of  vines  grafted  on  other  vines  (or  the 
improvement  of  &e  stock.  I  had  a  long  talk 
with  a  worthy  bootmaker  that  lives  here,  named 
Vincentia  CastellanL  I  left  the  place  next 
morning,  and,  afler  riding  three  miles,  turned 
off  to  ine  left,  and,  crossing  by  a  bridge  the  Car- 
diana,  a  river  which  runs  into  the  Metaurus, 
followed  for  another  three  miles  a  narrow  and 
very  disagreeable  road  throug[h  some  wild  and 
rugged  hills,  at  the  end  of  which  road  we  came 
to  a  passage  of  full  fifty  paces  long,  cut  through 
the  tljick  of  a  high  rock.  This  must  have  been 
an  immense  undertaking.  It  was  begun  by 
Augustus,  who  had  an  inscription  placed  here 
to  that  effect,  which  time  has  since  effiioed ;  an 
inscription  at  the  other  end,  in  honour  of  Ves- 
pasian, who  completed  the  work,  still  remains. 
In  the  vicinity  are  some  stupendous  works  for 
raising  and  conveying  water,  for  which  purpose 
immense  rocks  have  been  cut  through  in  all 
directions.  All  along  this  road,  which  leads  to 
Rome,  the  Via  Flaminia,  are  remains  of  the 
old  pavement,  which,  however,  for  the  most 
part,  has  sunk  into  the  ground ;  and  the  road 
itself,  which  formerly  was  forty  feet  wide,  is 
now  not  more  than  four.  I  had  come  out  of 
my  way  to  see  this  place;  so,  having  satis- 
fied my  curiosity,  I  retraced  my  steps,  and  re- 
sumed my  route,  which  led  me  along  the  base 
of  a  range  of  easy  and  fertile  hills.  Towards 
the  end  of  our  stage,  the  road  became  more 
ascending,  and  when  we  reached 

Urbino,  sixteen  miles,  an  indifferent  town, 
we  found  it  stuck  at  the  top  of  a  tolerably  high 
hill,  the  streets  in  all  directions  following  the 
twistings  and  ins  and  outs  of  the  ascent,  so 
that  yon  are  continually  going  up  and  down 
hill,  as  you  walk  through  the  place.  They 
were  very  busy  with  the  market,  for  it  was 
Saturday.  We  saw  the  palace,  which  is  greatly 
&med  for  its  beauty;  it  gave  us,  however, 
rather  an  idea  of  size  than  of  any  thing  else, 
and  indeed  it  is  an  enormous  pile  of  buildings, 
extending  nearly  to  the  bottom  of  the  hUL 
The  view  extends  over  a  great  distance,  but  is 
not  any  way  remarkable.  As  the  people  here 
have  not  much  to  say  in  behalf  of  the  beauty 
of  the  place,  inside  or  out, — for  the  only  garden 


is  a  strip  of  ground  of  some  twenty-five  paces, 
— they  insist  upon  a  wooderinl  story  that  there 
are  as  many  rooms  in  the  palace  as  there  are 
days  in  the  year ;  and,  indeed,  there  are  a  vast 
number,  as  is  the  case  also  at  Tivoli  and  other 
Italian  palaces.  Looking  through  one  door, 
you  may  see  a  vista  of  twenty  more  openings, 
all  nmuing  in  the  same  direction,  one  after 
another,  and  looking  round  to  the  right  or  left, 
I  you  may  see  as  many  more  through  another 
door.  Some  portions  of  the  building  arc  old ; 
but  the  major  portion  of  it  was  erected  in 
1476,  by  Frederic  Maria  de  la  Rovera,  who 
well  nigh  filled  a  whole  cabinet  with  the 
documents  connected  with  his  varioos  diplo- 
matic charges  and  warlike  expeditions;  with 
representations  of  which  latter  many  of  the 
walls  also  are  covered.  In  one  place  there  is 
an  inscription  setting  forth  that  this  is  the  finest 
mansion  in  the  world.  The  house  is  of  brick, 
and  built  throughout  archwise,  without  any  fiat 
ceiling,  as  is  the  case  with  most  of  the  bouses 
in  Italy.  The  present  prince  is  Duke  Fre- 
deric*s  great-nepliew.    They  are  a  race  of  good 

?rince3,  and  are  all  beloved  by  their  subjects  ^ 
^bey  have  all  had,  from  father  to  son,  a  taste 
for  literature,  and  the  palace  posseases  a  fine 
library;  but  the  key  could  not  be  found  when 
I  was  there.  Their  tendencies  are  altogether 
Spanish.  The  arms  of  Spain  are  everywhere 
prominent  in  their  heraldic  displays,  toi^ther 
with  the  order  of  England  and  of  the  Fleece: 
the  anns  of  France  do  not  appear  at  all.  lliev 
have  a  portrait  of  the  first  duke  of  Urbino,  a 
young  man,  who  was  killed  by  his  subjects  for 
bis  tyranny;  but  he  did  not  belong  to  this 
familv.  The  present  duke  married  the  sister  of 
the  Duke  of  Ferrara,  who  is  ten  yeara  older 
than  he;  they  lived  together  for  some  time  on 
very  bad  terms,  and  at  last  separated,  merely 
on  account,  as  I  was  told,  of  her  jealous  tem- 
per. Thus,  besides  her  being  forty-five  years 
old,  it  does  not  seem  very  likely  they  will  hase 
any  children,  in  which  case  the  duchy  will  go 
to  the  Church, — a  prospect  which  the  people  are 
by  no  means  pleased  with.  I  saw  here  an 
exact  resemblance  from  the  life,  of  Pico  Miran- 
dola :  a  pale,  handsome  face,  without  a  beard, 
and  seemingly  of  about  the  age  of  seventeen  or 
eighteen ;  a  long  nose,  soft  eyes,  thin  face,  and 
light  hair,  which  falls  over  his  shoulders.  He 
is  dressed  in  a  strange  sort  of  costume.  They 
have,  in  many  places  in  Italy,  a  wa^  of  making 
the  stairs  straight  and  flat,  a6  that  you  can 
ascend  them  on  horseback,  and  this  is  the 
fashion  of  the  stairs  here.  The  place,  they  say, 
is  very  cold  in  winter,  and  accordingly  the  duke 
only  comes  here  in  the  summer  months.  To 
provide  against  the  cold,  in  the  corners  of  two 
of  the  chambers  there  are  smaller  rooms  divided 
0^  and  enclosed  on  all  sides,  with  only  a  win- 


1  We  matt  except  fWim  this  praise  the  two  popes  this 
ftmily  contribated.  in  the  persons  of  Sixtus  IV.  and  Jaiias 
II.,  his  nephetv,  who  were  by  no  means  popular. 
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dow  which  receives  light  from  the  larger  apart- 
ment, and  in  one  of  these  cabinets  is  u\e  duke's 
bed.  After  dinner,  I  went  five  miles  out  of 
my  road  to  see  a  place  that  the  people,  from 
time  immemorial,  nave  called  the  sepulchre  of 
Asdrubal,  situated  on  a  hiffh,  steep  hill,  named 
Monte  DecL  There  are  four  of  Aye  wretched 
little  houses  here,  and  a  chapel ;  and,  besides 
those,  the  tomb  in  question,  a  building  con- 
structed of  large  bricks,  about  twenty -five 
paces  round,  and  twenty -five  feet  high.  All 
around  it,  at  every  three  paces,  there  are  seats 
with  rails  to  kneel  on.  The  building  is 
strengthened  with  arched  buttressea  You 
have  to  get  into  the  place  by  a  ladder,  for 
there  is  no  entry  from  below;  and^when  you 
are  there,  you  see  nothing  but  the  roof  and 
the  bare  walls.  There  is  no  inscription  of  any 
sort ;  the  people  of  the  place  say  there  used  to 
be  a  marble,  with  some  characters  on  it,  but 
that,  within  the  last  few  years,  it  has  been  car- 
ried away.  When  or  how  this  building  obtained 
its  name,  I  do  not  know,  and  I  can  hardly  be- 
lieve it  was  ever  applied  to  the  purpose  which 
that  name  imports :  and  yet,  afler  all,  it  is  very 
certain  that  Asdrubal  was  defeated  and  killed 
not  far  from  the  place.  Upon  leaving  this  spot, 
we  went  on  along  a  rugged  road,  which  became 
a  mass  of  mud,  after  it  had  rained  about  an 
hour;  and  by-and-by  re-crossed  the  Metaurus 
on  horseback,  for  the  river  here  is  a  shallow 
stream,  that  will  not  float  a  boat;  and  then 
getting  into  a  tolerably  good  road,  towards  the 
evening,  we  reached 

Castel-Durante,  fifteen  miles,  a  small  town, 
belonging  to  the  Duke  of  Urbino,  seated  in  a 
flat  country,  on  the  banks  of  the  Metaurus. 
The  people  here  were  firing  feux^e-joie^  and 
exhibiting  other  testimonies  of  rejoicing  on  the 
occasion  of  a  son  being  born  to  the  Princess  de 
Besigna,  their  duke's  sister.  The  veiturino 
always  takes  oflT  the  saddles  of  the  horses 
whenever  he  takes  off  the  bridles,  and  lets 
them  drink  as  much  as  they  like,  without  any 
reference  to  the  state  they  are  in.  The  wines 
here  are  not  at  all  good.  Sunday  morning,  we 
went  on  along  a  fertile  plain,  flanked  with 
gentle  hills,  and  passed  through  a  pretty  little 
town,  called  St.  Angelo,  belonging  to  the  Duke 
of  Urbino,' seated  on  the  banks  of  Uie  Metaurus, 
and  approached  at  either  entrance  by  handsome 
avenues  of  tree&  We  found  here  some  mid- 
lent  frogs,  for  it  was  the  eve  of  the  1st  of  May. 
Thence  we  went  on  along  the  same  plain,  and 
passed  through  another  small  town  in  the  same 
jurisdiction,  called  Marcatello,  and  then,  by  a 
road  which  already  began  to  give  one  a  touch 
of  Appenine  ascents,  we  got  at  dinner-time  to 

Borgo-a-Pasci,  ten  miles;  a  small  village, 
with  a  miserable  inn,  at  the  edge  of  the  moun- 
tains. After  dinner,  we  went  on  foot  along  a 
wild,  narrow,  and  stony  road,  and  then  up  a 
high  hill  of  two  miles  ascent;  the  road  was 
rou^h  and  tiresome,  but  not  dan^roos  or  ap- 
palling, for  the  precipices  which  it  overlooked 


were  not  so  abrupt  but  that  the  eye  had  some- 
thing to  rest  upon.  We  accompanied  the  Me- 
taurus to  its  source,  which  is  on  this  height,  so 
that  we  had  now  watched  this  river  from  its 
end  to  its  beginning,  having  seen  it  fall  into 
the  sea  at  Senigagia,  and  witnessed  its  rise 
here.  On  descending  the  mountain  oh  the 
other  side,  there  opened  before  us  a  wide  and 
handsome  plain,  along  which  runs  the  Tiber, 
which  is  here  only  eight  miles  or  thereabouts 
from  its  source,  and  beyond  this  plain  rose  other 
mountains.  The  scene  altogether  reminded  roe 
of  La  Limaigne,  in  Auvergne,  as  you  descend 
from  Puy  de  Dome  to  Clermont  Upon  the 
height  where  we  now  were,  terminates  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Duke  of  Urbino;  and  wo 
then  entered  the  territories  of  the  Duke  of  Flo- 
rence, the  Pope's  states  lying  on  the  left.  We 
got  by  supper-time  to 

'Borgo  San  Sepolchro,  thirteen  miles;  a  small 
town,  belonging  to  the  Duke  of  Florence, 
situated  in  the  plain  before  mentioned,  and  pre* 
senting  no  feature  worth  noticing.  We  left  it 
next  morning,  1st  of  May.  At  a  mile  from  the 
town  we  erased,  over  a  stone  bridge,  the  river 
Tiber,  the  water  of  which  here,  and  for  many 
miles  on,  is  fair  and  cle&r;  a  proof  that  the 
dirty,  reddish  colour,  Jiavum  Tibervn,  which 
it  exhibits  at  Rome,  is  occasioned  by  the  mix- 
ture of  some  other  river  before  it  reaches  that 
city.  We  went  along  this  plain  for  about  four 
miles,  and  then  ascended  a  hill,  at  the  top  of 
which  we  found  a  small  town.  Several  girls, 
both  here  and  at  other  places  on  the  road,  came 
up  to  us,  and,  taking  hold  of  our  horses'  bridles, 
sang  a  sort  of  song,  begging  us  to  make  them 
some  present  on  that  day  of  rejoicing.  From 
this  hill  we  descended  into  a  low  and  rocky 
valley,  where  we  had  much  difficulhr  in  picking 
our  way  along  a  bad  road,  which  followed  the 
course  of  a  mountain  torrent;  and  then  we  had 
to  mount  a  steep  hill,  three  miles  up,  and  as 
many  in  the  descent,  which  brought  us  into 
another  large  plain,  in  traversing  which  we 
crossed  the  river  Chiasso,  over  a  stone  bridge, 
and  afterwards  the  river  Arno,  also  over  a 
stone  bridge,  a  very  large  and  fine  one,  on  the 
other  side  of  which  we  halted  at 

Ponte  Boriano,  eighteen  miles;  a  small  and 
miserable  inn,  as  most  of  those  on  this  route 
are.  It  would  be  very  absurd  to  bring  any 
thing  like  good  horses  here ;  for  there  is  not  a 
bit  of  hay  to  be  got  After  dinner,  we  pro- 
ceeded through  the  plain,  which  is  all  cut  up, 
as  well  as  the  road,  with  horrible  holes  and 
pools  of  water,  so  that  in  winter  this  part  must 
be  exceedingly  dangerous ;  they  are,  however, 
mending  the  road  a  little.  Soon  after  leaving 
Ponte  &>riano,  we  passed,  abotit  two  miles  on 
our  left,  the  town  of  Arrezo,  the  situation  of 
which  is  higher  than  that  of  the  countiv 
about  it  Passing  over  the  Ambra,  on  a  hand- 
some stone  bridge,  we  reached,  in  the  evening, 

Lavenelle,  ten  miles.  The  inn  is  about  a 
mile  or  so  on  this  side  the  town,  and  is  celd- 
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hrated  as  being  the  best  in  Tuscany,  and  very 
likely  it  is  eo;  for  certainly  it  is  the  best  we 
have  met  with  in  Italy.  It  is  held  in  such 
high  estimation  that  the  nobility  and  gentry  of 
the  country  ofleo  meet  together  here,  as  we  do 
at  Le  Morels  at  Paris,  or  Guillot's  at  Amiens. 
They%erve  up  your  dinner  on  pewter,  which 
is  a  very  rare  article  here.  The  house  stands 
by  itself,  in  a  very  agreeable  situation,  and  has 
a  sprinff  of  fresh  water  in  the  grounds  belonging 
to  iL  We  lefl  this  house  in  the  morning,  and 
went  on,  over  the  plain,  by  a  very  excellent 
fltraiffht  road,  passing  on  our  way  through  four 
small  towns,  Mantenarea,  S.  Giovanni,  Fligine, 
and  Ancisa,  and  by  dinner-time  reached 

Plan  della  Fonte,  twelve  miles;  an  indif- 
ferent inn,  situated  a  little  beyoud  Ancisa. 
This  latter  town,  which  occupies  an  agreeable 
site  in  the  Val  d'Arno,  is  spoken  of  by  Pe- 
trarch, who,  it  is  said,  was  born  here,'  or  at 
least,  in  a  honse  a  mile  off,  of  which  only  a 
few  ruins  remain ;  the  place,  however,  is  pointed 
out  They  were  sowing  an  aftercrop  of  me- 
lons amongst  those  already  growing,  which  they 
expected  would  be  ready  in  August.  Tliis 
morning  I  had  a  heaviness  in  the  head,  and  a 
dizziness  before  my  eyes,  such  as  used  to  trouble 
me  in  my  old  head-aches,  which  I  had  not  felt 
for  ten  years  past  The  valley  through  which 
we  were  passing  was  once  a  marsh,  and  Livy* 
tells  us  tluit  Hannibal  was  obliged  to  pass  it  on 
an  elephant,  and  lost  an  eye  here  from  the  in- 
clemency of  the  weather.  The  place  is  still 
very  low  and  damp,  and  subject  to  inundations 
from  the  Arno.  I  would  not  take  any  dinner 
here,  and  was  sorry  for  it  afterwards^  as  eating 
would  have  induced  a  vomit,  which  is  my 
speediest  cure ;  otherwise  I  carry  this  heaviness 
of  the  head  about  with  me  for  a  day  or  two, 
as  was  the  case  on  this  occasion.  The  road 
was  full  of  country  people,  carrying  all  sorts  of 
firovisions  to  Floreoce.    We  entered 

Florence,  twelve  miles,  by  one  of  the  four 
stone  bridges  which  traverse  the  Arno  here. 
The  next  morning,  afler  hearing  mass,  we 
left  this  place,  and,  turning  a  little  to  the 
right,  went  to  see  Castello,  of  which  I  have 
spoken  elsewhere ;  but  as  the  duke's  daughterB» 
who  were  staying  here,  were  at  this  moment 
going  through  the  garden  to  hear  mass,  we 
were  requeued  to  stay  until  they  had  re- 
turned, which  I  would  not  do.  We  met  on 
the  road  a  number  of  processions,  marshalled  in 
this  order:  first  came  the  banner;  then  the 
women,  most  of  whom  were  good-looking,  with 
white  sleeves,  and  excellent  straw  hats,  which 
they  make  better  here  than  anywhere  else,  and 
all  well  dressed  for  country-people ;  afler  these 
came  the  clergyman,  and  then  the  men.    The 


t  Petrarch^  fkther  and  mother  had  some  property  at  An- 
Cfsa;  but  he  kfusfletf,  aocortUng  to  Beecatelli,  was  bom  at 
ArcBO. 

*Bookzxii.c8. 

*  Anthony  do  Prat,  Chancellor  of  France,  and  after- 


day  before  we  saw  a  procession  of  monks,  who 
all  wore  these  straw  hats.  We  proceeded 
through  a  broad  and  lovely  valley;  and,  to 
say  the  truth,  I  was  well  nigh  constrained  to 
admit  that  neither  Orleans  nor  Paris  have  their 
environs  adorned  with  so  great  a  number  of 
houses  and  vilhgea,  and  to  so  great  a  distance, 
as  is  Florence :  as  to  fine  houses  and  palaces, 
there  is  no  doubt  about  the  matter  for  a  mo- 
ment   By  dinner-time  we  found  ourselves  at 

Prato,  ten  miles,  a  small  town,  belonging  to 
the  Du'ke  of  Florence,  situated  on  the  river 
Bisanzo,  which  we  crossed  over  a  stone  bridge 
at  the  entrance  of  the  town.  There  is  no  coun- 
try where  the  roads  and  bridges  are  so  numerous 
or  so  well  kept  up;  every  here  and  there,  on 
your  way,  you  see  a  stone  pillar,  with  an  in- 
scription, setting  forth  what  roads  are  to  be 
kept  in  repair  by  such  and  such  a  state  and 
district,  and  intimating  that  such  state  is  held 
responsible  to  tlie  community  for  maintaining 
such  roads  in  the  requisite  order.  In  the  town- 
hall  here  we  observed  the  arms  and  name  of 
the  Legate  du  Prat,^  who,  they  say,  came  from 
this  place.  Over  the  entrance  to  this  town-hall 
there  is  the  statue,  larger  than  life,  of  a  man, 
crowned,  holding  a  representation  of  the  world 
in  his  hand,  and  with  this  inscription  at  bis 
feet:  Rex  Robertus.*  They  say  that  this  town 
formerly  belonged  to  us:  there  are  theJUurs- 
deAyt  to  be  seen  every  where,  and  the  arms  of 
the  town  are  rueulesj  semi  deflewa-de^s  cTor, 
The  principal  church  is  a  fine  one,  enriched 
with  an  abundance  of  white  and  black  marble. 
Leaving  this  place,  we  made  another  detour  of 
full  four  miles,  for  the  purpose  of  seeing  Poggio, 
a  house  which  is  talked  a  great  deal  ahout, 
belonging  to  the  duke,  and  situated  on  the 
river  Uqjbrona.  The  form  of  the  building  is  a 
model  of  Pratolina  'Tis  wonderful  how,  in  so 
comparatively  small  a  space,  they  have  ma- 
naged to  contrive  a  hundred  good-sized  rooms. 
I  saw  here,  among  other  things,  a  quantity  of 
bed-curtains,  of  a  very  fine  st^,  though  of  do 
intrinsic  value,  being  but  fine  wool,  worked 
with  four- thread  tarota.  We  saw  the  duke*9 
laboratory,  and  his  turning -room,  and  other 
work-rooms;  for  he  is  a  great  mechanician. 
Thence,  by  a  very  straight  road,  running 
through  an  extremely  fertile  country,  with  a 
hedge  on  each  side  of  the  way,  formed  of  vines 
trained  upon  tree^  a  ver^  picturesque  object  in 
itself,  we  got  by  supper-time  to 

Pistoia,  fourteen  miles;  a  large  town  situated 
on  the  river  Umbrona,  with  wide  streets,  paved 
in  the  same  manner  as  Florence,  Prato,  Lucca, 
and  other  towns,  with  broad,  fiat  stones.  I 
forgot  to  say  that  you  can  see  Florence,  Prato, 
and  Pistoia,  firom  the  dining-rooms  at  Pqggio« 


wards  Archbishop  of  Sens,  Cardinal,  and  Legnte  a  Laurt 
in  France. 

«  It  is  by  no  meane  clear  who  this  King  Robert  can  b«. 
Robert  the  Devout,  King  of  France,  son  of  Hacues  Capei. 
was  never  in  France,  as  ftr  as  we  know.  Pernaps  it  was 
his  son  Robert,  third  of  th«  flxat  royal  bnach  of  tJie  Oulres 
ofBuiigundy. 
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as  yoa  sit  at  table ;  when  we  were  there,  the 
duke  was  at  Pratolino.  Pistoia  is  but  thinly 
populated.  There  are  a  great  number  of  fine 
churches  and  houses.  I  enquired  here  as  to 
the  price  of  the  straw  hats,  and  found  they 
were  fifteen  sous  apiece ;  it  seemed  to  me  that 
in  France  they  would  be  worth  as  many  francs. 
It  was  in  the  territory  of  Pistoia,  and  not  far 
from  the  town,  that  Catiline  was  defeated  and 
killed.  At  Poggio  they  have  pictures  in 
tapestry,  of  every  description  of  hunting ;  and, 
amons  othera,  I  saw  one  representmg  an 
ostrich-hunt,  in  which  the  game  is  pursued  by 
men  on  horseback,  who  pierce  it  with  javelins. 
The  Latins  called  Pistoia,  Pistorium;*  it  be- 
longs to  the  Duke  of  Florence.  They  sa^  that 
it  was  the  ancient  feuds  of  the  houses  of  Can- 
cell  ieri  and  Pansadissi,  that,  some  time  back, 
depopulated  the  town  to  that  extent,  that  it 
now  contains  but  eight  thousand  souls  altoge- 
ther; whereas  Lucca,  which  is  only  the  same 
size,  has  more  than  twenty-five  thousand  inha- 
bitanta  Messer  Tadeo  Kospiglioni,'  who  had 
received  a  letter  fi-om  Rome,  recommending 
me  to  his  favour,  fi-om  Giovanni  Franchini, 
asked  me  to  dinner  the  day  after  my  arrival, 
together  with  all  the  gentlemen  in  my  oom- 
paay.  The  decorations  of  the  palace  were  very 
splendid,  but  the  dinner  was  served  up  after  a 
somewhat  strange  fashion ;  there  were  very  few 
servants  in  attendance;  tlie  wine  was  placed 
on  the  table  after  dinner,  as  it  is  in  Grermany. 
We  went  to  see  the  churches ;  in  the  principal 
church  they  have  a  flourish  of  trumpets  when 
the  host  is  elevated.  Among  the  choristers 
there  were  several  priests,  who  played  on  sack- 
buts.  This  poor  town  fancies  that  it  indemni- 
fies itself  for  its  lost  liberty  by  this  vain  image 
of  its  ancient  form;  they  have  nine  magis- 
trates, with  a  gonfiilonier,  who  is  elected  every 
4 two  months;  but  these  authorities,  who  have 
charge  of  the  town,  are  maintained  by  the 
duke,  as  they  used  to  be  in  former  times  by  the 
inhabitants,  and  live  at  the  palace,  where  the^ 
are,  as  it  were,  prisoners,  seldom  leaving  it 
unless  they  go  out  altogether.  The  gon&lo- 
nier,  in  processions,  takes  precedence  of  the 
podesta^  who  is  named  by  the  duke,  but  the 
podesta  has  all  the  real  power;  the  gonfalo- 
nier, however,  assumes  quite  the  air  of  a  petty 
sovereign,  and  returns  no  person^s  salutation. 
Twas  a  melancholy  sight  to  see  them  taking 
this  miserable  pretence  for  current  coin,  though 
the  grand  duke  all  the  while  makes  them  con- 
tribute a  ten  times  larger  subsidy  than  they 
used  to  be  called  upon  for,  in  the  old  time. 
Most  of  the  principal  walks  in  the  large  Italian 
gardens,  are  covered  with  grass,  which  is  kept 
regularly  mown.  The  cherries  were  beginning 
to  ripen  at  this  time,  and  on  the  way  from 
Pistoia  to  Lucca,  the  country  people  accosted 

>  An<t  alto  PiatorfM. 

•  Tbe  name  is  RoipigUotL    Pope  detnant  IX.  waa  of 
tb»  familjr. 


US,  and  ofiered  bunches  of  strawberries  for  sale. 
We  left  Pistoia  on  Thursday,  Ascension-day, 
after  dinner,  and  proceeded  for  some  time  along 
the  same  valley  I  have  already  spoken  of,  and 
then  we  came  to  an  ascent,  which,  after  some 
time,  brought  us  to  another  broad  and  pictu- 
resque plain.  Amid  the  corn-fields,  there  are 
ranges  of  trees,  along  which  the  vines  are 
trained  in  rich  profusion,  giving  the  fiekis  the 
appearance  of  a  wide-spread  garden.  The 
mountains  on  this  route  are  covered  with  trees^ 

{dncipally  olive,  chesnut,  and  mulberry,  which 
atter  are  of  ereat  importance  for  feeding  the 
silk-worms.    In  this  plain  you  come  to 

Lucquee,*  twenty  miles,  a  town  one-third 
smaller  thaii  Bordeaux,  and  a  free-town,  except 
that  its  weakness  has  compelled  it  to  place 
itself  under  the  protection  of  the  emperor  and 
the  house  of  Austria.  It  is  well  walled,  hot 
the  fosse  is  shallow,  with  but  little  water  in  it, 
and  the  bottom  is  covered  with  broad  flat  grass. 
All  round  the  walls,  on  the  platform  inside,  are 
two  or  three  rows  of  trees,  which  serve  for 
shade  in  summer,  while  their  cuttings  are  given 
out  as  fire-wood  to  tbe  poorer  inhabitants. 
From  the  outside,  these  ranges  of  trees  have 
the  appearance  of  a  forest,  which  conceals  the 
houses  of  the  town.  They  have  a  garrison 
here,  constantly  kept  up,  of  three  hundred 
forekrn  soldiers.  The  town  is  thickly  popu- 
lated, and  a  great  portion  of  its  inhabitants  are 
occupied  in  the  silk  manufacture ;  the  streets, 
though  narrow,  are  handsome,  and  in  every 
direction  you  see  fine  large  houses.  They  are 
constructing  a  canal  through  the  town,  which 
will  be  supplied  firom  tbe  river  Cerchin;  and 
they  are  also  engaged  in  the  erection  of  a  par* 
lace,  now  a  good  way  advanced,  which  is  to 
cost  thirty  thvusand  crowns.  Besides  the  popi»- 
lation  of  the  town,  they  state  that  they  have 
120,000  subjects,  but  they  have  no  other  town 
under  their  dominion,  and  only  two  or  three 
small  castles.  All  the  people  here,  including 
the  gentry  and  the  military,  are  more  or  less 
engaged  in  traffic.  The  Buonvisi  are  reputed 
the  richest  among  the  citizens.  Strangers  are 
only  allowed  to  enter  at  one  gate,  where  a 
strong  guard  is  alwajrs  posted.  The  town  is 
one  of  the  most  pleasantly  situated  that  I  ever 
saw ;  it  is  surrounded  by  a  lovely  plain  of  two 
leagues  in  extent,  and  this  again  is  environed 
by  a  circle  of  picturesque  hiUs,  which  are  for 
the  roost  part  cultivated  to  the  summits.  The 
wines  are  but  indifilerent  The  expense  of  living 
is  about  twenty  sous  a  day;  the  inns,  as  else- 
where throughout  the  country,  are  poor  places 
I  received  many  civilities  from  several  indivi- 
duals, with  presents  of  wine  and  fruit,  and 
offers  of  money.  I  stayed  here  Friday  and 
Saturday,  and  left  the  place  on  Sunday  after 
dinner,  of  which,  however,  I  did  not  partake, 
as  I  was  fasting.  The  hills  next  the  town  are 
!  covered  with  handsome  houses.  Our  road,  for 
the  most  part,  lay  along  a  valley,  between 
I  thickly-wooded  hills,  with  the  river  Cerchio 
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on  our  right  We  passed  several  villages,  and 
two  large  towns,  Reci  and  Borgo,  and  crossed 
the  Cerchio  over  a  bridge  of  unusual  faeighr, 
.  which  throws  itself  over  Uie  wide  stream  by  one 
sing'e  arch ;  we  saw  several  of  these  bridges 
in  other  places.  At  two  o*clock  in  the  after- 
noon, we  reached 

Bein  *  della  Villa,  sixteen  miles.  The  country 
here  is  quite  mountainous.  In  front  of  the 
Bath,  along  the  river,  there  is  a  small  plain,  of 
about  three  or  four  hundred  paces  in  extent, 
and  the  Bath  stands  above  this,  on  the  side  of 
a  hill,  very  much  in  the  situation  of  the  sprin? 
at  Banieres.  The  Bath  stands  on  a  level 
spot,  and  consists  of  between  thirty  and  forty 
houses,  extremely  well  adapted  to  the  purpose. 
The  rooms  are  pleasant  and  private,  so  that 
any  visitors  that  so  choose  may  be  quite  to 
themselves.  Each  set  of  apartments  has  a 
water-closet,  and  a  public  and  private  entrance. 
1  looked  at  nearly  all  of  them,  before  1  agreed 
upon  one,  and  chose  the  best  there  was  to  be 
had,  particularly  with  reference  to  the  prospect, 
which  (at  least,  from  the  chamber  that  I  se- 
lected) embraces  the  valley  below,  with  the 
river  La  Lima,  and  the  mountains  around, 
which  are  all  cultivated  and  planted  to  the 
very  tops;  the  trees  principally  grown  are 
chesnut  and  olive.  Each  gradation  of  every 
hOl  is  surrounded,  on  the  outer  edge,  with  a 
circle  of  vines,  within  which  you  see  another 
circle,  or  corn-field;  and  the  slope  above  this 
is  covered  with  trees,  till  you  come  to  another 
girdle  of  vines.  From  my  chamber,  I  could 
hear  all  night  the  gentle  murmur  of  the  river 
below.  Adjoining  the  houses,  there  is  a  terrace 
for  the  visitors  to  promenade  upon,  whence 
they  have  a  good  view  of  the  valley,  and 
river,  two  hundred  paces  down  which  you 
see  a  pretty  little  village,  which  afibrds  ad- 
ditional accommodation  for  invalids,  when 
the  Bath  itself  is  full.  Most  of  the  houses 
are  newly  built,  and  there  is  an  excellent  road 
to  it.  In  the  winter  time,  a  great  portion  of 
the  residents  at  the  Bath  retire  to  this  village, 
as  being  a  more  sheltered  and  warmer  place, 
and  all  round  the  year,  keep  up  shops  there, 
which  are  principally  apothecaries*  shopa 
My  landlord  is  called  Captain  Paulini,  a 
real  captain  in  the  army.  He  let  me  a 
sitting-room,  three  bed-chambers,  a  kitchen, 
and  offices  for  the  servants,  with  eight  beds, 
two  of  which  had  curtains;  and  agreed  to 
supply  us  with  salt,  clean  napkins  every  day, 
a  clean  cloth  every  third  day,  cooking  imple- 
ments, and  candlesticks,  for  eleven  crowns  a 
fortnight,  a  few  sous  more  than  ten  pistolets.' 
Dishes,  plates,  which  are  here  of  earthenware, 

f lasses,  knives,  and  so  on,  we  had  to  buy. 
*here  is  plenty  of  veal  and  kid-venison  to  be 
had  here,  but  scarcely  any  other  description  of 
meat  In  eveiy  house,  thev  ofier  to  market  for 
you ;  and  I  believe  you  could  manage  to  board 


very  well  at  twenty  sous  a  day  each ;  and  you 
can  always  find,  in  every  lodging,  a  person 
that  can  cook  every  tiling  you  require  for 
table.  The  wine  is  by  no  means  good;  but 
those  who  are  particular  about  the  matter  can 
easily  procure  it,  either  from  Pescia  or  from 
Lucca.  I  was  the  first  arrival  at  the  Bath, 
except  two  Bolognese  gentlemen,  who  had  no 
great  train,  so  that  I  had  the  whole  place  to 
choose  in,  and,  as  I  was  told,  got  my  lodgings 
cheaper  than  I  should,  if  the  company  had 
arrived,  who,  it  appears,  come  in  crowds ;  but 
the  season  does  not  commence  till  June,  lasting 
till  September :  by  October  none  of  the  invalid 
visitors  are  left ;  but  there  are  pleasure  parties, 
who  come  either  earlier  in  the  year, —  there 
were  several  leaving  it  when  I  arrived,  who 
had  been  staying  a  month, — or  in  October, 
though  the  number  in  the  latter  month  is 
limited.  One  of  the  houses  here,  called  the  Pa- 
lace, belonging  to  the  Buonvisi  fkmily,  is  m^ich 
handsomer  than  any  of  the  rest,  and  is,  indeed, 
a  very  magnificent  mansion.  There  is  a  fine 
fountain  in  the  hall,  and  a  variety  bf  other 
useful  and  ornamental  features.  I  had  an  offer 
of  this  house,  either  the  whole  of  it  or  a  suite 
of  four  rooms,  whichever  I  preferred ;  the  four 
rooms  they  would  have  let  me  furnished,  in 
excellent  style,  for  twenty  crowns  a  fortnight, 
currency  of  that  country,  but  I  would  only 
give  a  crown  a  day,  on  account  of  its  not  being 
the  season,  a  circumstance  which  makes  a  vast 
difiTerence  in  the  value  of  these  places.  My 
landlord  is  not  obliged  to  keep  to  his  bargain 
after  May:  if  I  stay  beyond  that  month,  we 
are  to  come  to  a  fresh  agreement  The  waters 
here  are  both  drunk  and  taken  as  a  bath.  The 
bath-room  is  a  covered  place,  vaulted  and  some- 
what dark,  about  half  the  size  of  my  drawiog- 
room  at  Montaigne.  They  have  a  machine 
here,  called  a  doccia?  by  which  they  direct 
showers  of  water  against  the  particular  part  of 
the  person  that  is  affected,  more  especially  the 
head,  through  small  jets,  which  continually 
discharge  themselves  upon  the  part,  and  warm 
it,  and  the  water  then  &lls  into  a  wooden 
trough,  something  like  that  used  by  washer- 
women, which  carries  it  ofi^  There  is  another 
bath-room,  also  vaulted  and  dark,  appropriated 
to  the  female  visitors;  both  of  which  are  sup* 
plied  from  a  spring,  very  pleasantly  situated 
in  a  nook,  where  you  have  to  descend  several 
steps  when  you  drink  the  water. 

On  Monday  morning,  the  8th  of  May,  1 
took,  with  very  great  reluctance,  a  dose  of 
cassia,  which  my  host  brought  me,  though 
not  with  the  grace  of  my  apothecary  at  Rome. 
I  sat  down  to  dinner  two  hours  after,  but  could 
not  get  on  with  it  at  all:  for,  as  soon  as 
I  had  eaten  a  little,  the  physic  made  me  sick, 
and  I  threw  up  all  I  had  taken,  and  I  was  sick 
again  afterwards.  I  had,  besides,  three  or  four 
stools,  with  very  great  pain  in  the  stomach,  in 


•  About  forty-two  ihimiiA  •£ 
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oonseqaenoe  of  the  wind,  caased  by  the  physic, 
tnd  which  tormented  me  for  twen^-foor 
hours,  80  I  made  np  my  mind  I  would  swal- 
low no  mora  of  that  staff.  I  had  rather  have 
a  fit  of  the  cholic  than  have  my  stomach  thas 
disturbed,  and  my  whole  system  deranged, 
with  this  coafbanded  cassia.  Before  I  took 
this  stniC  I  was  veiy  well;  so  much  so  that,  on 
the  Sunday,  after  sapper,  the  only  meal  I  had 
taken  that  day,  I  enjoyed  very  mooh  an  excur- 
sion we  took  to  see  the  Bath  of  Corsena,  a  sood 
half  mile  thence,  on  the  other  side  of  the  hill, 
at  about  the  same  elevation  as  the  Bagfno  della 
Villa.  The  former  Bath  is^  in  much  greater 
repute  for  bathing  and  the  doccia^  for  our  hkth 
B  not  geneially  recommended,  either  by  the  phy- 
sicians or  by  custom,  for  anything  but  drinking ; 
and  they  say,  too,  that  the  Corsena  Bath  is 
much  more  anciently  known.  Indeed,  they, 
date  it  back  to  the  time  of  the  Romans;  but 
certainly  there  ia  no  trace  of  antiquity  at  either 
the  one  Bath  or  the  other.  At  Corsena,  there 
are  three  or  four  hirge  vaulted  balh-rooms, 
with  an  apertore  in  the  centre  of  the  roof  for 
the  admiesioQ  of  air ;  but  they  are  all  dark  and 
disagreeable.  There  is  another  hot  spring  at 
about  two  or  three  hundred  paces  firom  this 
Bath,  a  little  higher  up  the  mountain,  called 
Saint  John;*  here  they  have  a  small  bath-room, 
also  covered,  but  there  is  no  house  on  the  spot, 
but  only  a  place  with  room  enough  for  a  camp- 
bedstead,  where  you  can  lie  down  for  an  hour 
or  two  in  the  day-time.  The  waters  at  Corsena 
are  never  drunk,  but  they  diversify  their  exter-. 
nal  application  in  everv  imaginable  way:  one 
operation  simply  refreshes  the  system,  another 
warms  the  blood ;  one  way  cures  one  malady, 
another  another,  «nd  they  relate  a  thousand 
miiaclee  oo  the  subject;  the  short  of  which  is 
that  there  is  no  malady,  on  the  face  of  the 
earth,  which  may  not  find  its  remedy  here. 
They  have  a  sood  inn,  with  about  twenty 
other  houses  of  a  poor  class.  There  is  no 
comparison  between  this  place  and  Delhi  Villa; 
in  point  of  convenience,  or  in  the  beauty  of 
the  prospect,  although  the  river  runs  by  Cor- 
sena as  well  as  by  Delia  Villa,  and  they  have 
a  valley  spread  out  before  them  of  a  much 
larger  extent  than  ours;  yet  Corsena  is  by 
iar  the  dearest  plaoe.  Many  people  fl^uent 
both  Baths,  drinking  at  the  one,  and  then 
taking  a  course  of  bathing  at  the  other. 
Corsena,  however,  is,  upon  the  whole,  most 
in  vogoa 

Thursday,  9th  of  May,  1581,  earlv  in  the 
morning,  before  sunrise,  I  went  to  orink  the 
waters  at  the  spring.  I  took  seven  glasses, 
ooe  after  the  other,  altogether  about  three 
pounds  and  a  half,  for  they  reckon  by  weight 
bere.  The  seven  glasses  might,  perhaps,  hold 
about  as  much  as  twelve  of  ours.  The  water 
is  of  a  medium  temperature,  like  that  of  Aigaes- 
Candea,  or  Barbotan,  with  less  taste  than  any 
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water  I  ever  drank.  I  could  perceive  nothing 
about  it  but  extreme  insipidity,  and  a  sweetish 
savour.  That  day  it  haa  no  operation;  and, 
though  it  was  five  hours  before  I  took  any 
dinner,  I  did  not  discharge  a  single  drop  of  it 
all  that  time.  Some  of  them  said  I  had  taken 
too  little;  for  here  it  is  a  frequent  thing  to 
drink  a  flask  containing  sixteen  or  seventeen 
l^aases,  about  eight  pounds.  My  own  notion 
IS  that,  finding  my  stomach  so  empty,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  cassia,  the  water  resolved  itself 
into  aliment  This  same  day,  I  had  a  visit  from 
a  Bolognese  gentleman,  a  colonel  commandinir 
a  body  of  twelve  hundred  foot,  in  the  service  of 
the  State.  This  gentleman,  who  himself  was 
residing  at  a  place  four  milos  off!,  stopped  with 
me  two  hours,  and  ofiered  me  his  best  services. 
On  leaving,  he  ordered  my  landlord  and  other 
people  in  ue  place,  to  show  me  the  utmost  at- 
tention in  their  power.  It  is  part  of  the 
plan  of  government,  here,  to  employ  foreign 
officers  for  the  higher  grades;  the  troops  are 
distributed  throughout  &e  towns  and  villages, 
in  numbers  proportwned  to  the  size  of  the 
respective  places,  and  there  is  a  colonel  ap- 
pointed for  each  district,  which  districts  vary 
very  much  in  extent  These  colonels  receive 
regular  pay;  but  the  inferior  dficers,  who  are 
chosen  from  among  the  inhabitants  of  each 
placef  are  only  paid  io  time  of  war,  when  they 
are  called  upon  to  take  their  respective  com- 
ma nds.  My  colonel  had  sixteen  crowns  a  month, 
and  had  nothing  to  do  except  keeping  himself 
ready  for  service.  They  observe  a  stricter 
regimen  here  than  they  do  at  our  baths, 
and  pay  particular  attention  to  fasting  before 
they  drink*  I  was  more  oomfortablv  lodged 
here  than  I  had  been  at  anv  other  bath,  not 
even  exceptinc'  Banieres.  The  situation  of  the 
place,  too,  is  for  more  picturesque  than  any  of 
the  others,  except  that  of  Banieres.  The  ac- 
commodations for  bathing,  and  the  lodging- 
houses  at  Baden,  are,  no  doubt,  far  more  elegant 
and  commodious  than  is  the  case  here ;  but  the 
prospects  at  Della  Villa  are  infinitely  prettier 
than  those  at  Baden.  As  I  before  said,  the 
water  I  drank  on  Tuesday  had  no  sort  of  opera- 
tion; for,  though  I  had  a  stool  immediately 
after  taking  it,  I  attributed  this  to  the  medicine 
of  the  preceding  day,  there  being  no  sign  of 
the  water  in  it:  so,  on  Wednesday  morning, 
when  I  again  took  the  waters,  I  drank  seven 
pound  glasses,  which  was  at  least  twice  as  much 
as  I  had  taken  the  day  before,  and,  I  believe, 
much  more  than  I  had  ever  before  drunk  at 
once.  This  dose  gave  me  a  great  incUnatioQ 
to  perspire,  which  I  resisted,  having  been  often 
told  that  this  was  not  what  I  needed.  All  that 
day  I  kept  in  my  room,  sometimes  vralking 
about,  sometimes  sitting  still.  The  water  was 
principallv  voided  in  the  shape  of  several  thin, 
loose  stocMs,  which  came  from  me  without  the 
slightest  efibrt  I  am  convinced  that  I  did 
wrong  to  take  the  cassia,  for  the  operatioa  of 
the  water  afterward%  followed  the  ooune  which 
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the  physic  had,  as  it  were,  opened  for  and 
pointed  out  to  it,  whereas  my  object  was  to 
ease  and  benefit  the  bladder ;  and  1  am  deter- 
mined, the  first  bath  I  take,  simply  to  prepare 
for  it  by  dieting  myself  the  day  before.  I  take 
these  waters  to  be  of  very  mild  operation,  and 
therefore  very  safe  and  good  for  persons  of  a 
delicate  tarn.  They  are  much  praised  for 
strengthening  the  liver,  and  for  removing  erup- 
tions and  blotches  on  the  skin;  which  I  note 
as  a  useful  memorandum  for  an  amiable  ladv, 
a  friend  of  mine,  in  France.  The  water  of  St. 
John's  Bath  is  much  used  in  the  preparation  of 
pomade,  it  being  very  oily.  There  are  larfi^e 
quantities  of  it  conveyed  in  barrels,  on  the  backs 
of  asses  and  mules,  for  the  use  of  people  in 
Reggio,  Lombardy,  and  elsewhere.  Some  of 
the  patients  drink  it  in  bed;  but,  wherever  it 
is  taken,  the  rule  is  to  keep  your  stomach  and 
feet  warm,  and  to  remain  quiet  for  some  time 
after.  The  people  in  the  neighbourhood 
have  it  brought  to  their  houses,  perhaps 
three  or  four  miles  o£  To  show  that  this 
water  is  not  very  aperient,  I  need  only  mention 
that  it  is  the  custom  here  to  take  previously  a 
glass  of  the  water  of  a  bath  near  Pistoia,  the 
taste  of  which  is  very  sharp,  and  which  is 
very  hot  at  tlie  spring;  this  is  dispensed  by 
the  apothecaries  here,  for  the  express  purpose 
of  helping  the  Delia  Villa  waters.  The  second 
day,  I  voided  coloured  water,  and  a  quantity  of 
gravel ;  bgt  this  I  ascribed,  in  ex^si  measure, 
to  the  cassia,  which  produced  the  same  effect 
the  day  I  took  it  I  was  tqld  a  curious  thing : 
a  native  of  the  place,  named  Giuseppe,  once  a 
soldier,  but  now  a  galley-slave  at  Genoa,  seve- 
ral of  whose  relations  I  saw  here,  being  some- 
time since  at  sea,  in  time  of  war,  was  taken 
prisoner  by  the  Turks.  In  order  to  be  set 
free,  he  turned  Turk  (a  thing  which  has  been 
done  by  a  gdod  many  of  the  people  from  these 
mountains,  when  similarly  circumstanced),  was 
circumcised,  and  ^t  married.  Having  entered 
the  enemy's  service,  and  taking  part  in  an  ex- 
pedition to  pillage  this  coast,  he  landed;  and 
getting  too  far  up  the  country,  was  taken  pri- 
soner, with  several  other  Turks,  by  the  inhabit- 
ants, who  had  rushed  to  arms.  It  at  once 
occurred  to  him  to  say  that  he  was  a  Christian, 
and  that  he  had  come  there  for  the  purpose  of 
getting  out  of  the  power  of  the  enemy,  and  he 
was  accordingly  set  at  liberty  a  few  days  after; 
and,  returning  to  his  native  place,  proceeded  to 
his  mother's  house,  which  stands  just  opposite 
to  where  I  lodge.  He  entered  without  cere- 
mony, and  saw  his  mother,  who  sliarply  asked 
him  who  he  was,  and  what  he  wanted ;  for  he 
still  had  his  sailor's  dress  on,  a  somewhat  un- 
usual garb  in  that  part  of  the  country.  He 
had  been  absent  and  deemed  lost,  for  ten  or 
twelve  years,  so  that  he  was  not  readily  recog- 
nized ;  but  when  he  made  himself  known,  and 
advanced  to  embrace  his  mother,  she  uttered  a 
terrible  shriek,  and  fell  breathless  and  senseless 
on  the  floor ;  not  was  it  till  the  next  day  that 


the  physicians  succeeded  in  restoring  her  to 
animation.    She  recovered,  however,  out  only 
for  a  short  time,  for  she  died  in  a  few  week« ; 
and  every  person  was  of  opinion  that  the  shock 
had  materially  abridged  her  life.    Our  friend 
Giuseppe  was  joyfolly  received  by  his  former 
companions,  and,  publicly  abjuring  the  faith 
he  had  adopted,  received  the  sacrament  from 
the  hands  of  the  Bishop  of  Lucca,  and  several 
other  imposing  ceremonies  were  gone  through; 
but  it  was  all  deception  on  his  part    His  heart 
was  with  the  Turks;  and,  in  order  to  return 
among  them,  he  slipped  away  from  Delia  Villa 
and  got  to  Venice,  whence  he  easily  managed 
to  find  his  way  back  to  Barbary,  and  joined 
a  fresh  expedition,  which  was  then  on  the  point 
of  starting.     He  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
Genoese,  who,  finding  him  to  be  a  roan  of 
unusual  stren^,  and  of  great  experience  as  a 
sailor,  kept  him  in  their  service,  taking  the 
precaution  to  have  him  constantly  well  fett«^ 
and  bound.  The  seigneury  have  a  large  force  of 
militia,  consisting  otthe  male  inhabitants  of  the 
country  places,  whose  names  and  abodes  are  all 
carefully  registered,  so  that  they  may  be  called 
upon  when  required.    The  sole  business  of  the 
colonels,  in  time  of  peace,  is  to  exercise  these 
militia-men,  and  to  render  them  convenant 
with  the  various  military  manoeavies;    The 
men  receive  no  pay,  but  they  are  privileged  to 
wear  what  arms  and  armour  they  please ;  they 
are  exempt  from  arrest  for  debt,  and  in  time  of 
war  they  receive  pay.    The  captains,  ensigns, 
Serjeants,  and  so  on,  are  all  selected  from  the 
natives  of  each  place;  it  is  only  the  colonel 
that  must  be  a  foreigner,  and  stipendiary.    Co- 
lonel del  Borgo,  the  gentleman  who  came  to 
visit  me,  sent,  the  next  day,  a  man  with  a  pre- 
sent to  me  of  sixteen  lemons  and  sixteen  arti- 
chokes, from  the  garden  of  h\s  house,  which 
lies  four  miles  from  the  Bath.  The  mildness  of 
the  water  here  is  further  shown  in  the  circum- 
stance that  it  readily  turns  mto  aliment;  it  soon 
becomes  coloured,  and  does  not  occasion  that 
constant,  uneasy  desire  to  arine,  which  I  have 
experienced    elsewhere,    but   not   here,   and 
others  have  made  the  same  remark  to  me.    As 
I  said  before,  I  was  exceedingly  well  lodged 
here,  well  nigh  as  well  as  at  Rome,  and  j'et 
there  was  neither  chimney  nor  glass  window  in 
my  room.    This  shows  that  the  weather  in  Italy 
is  much  more  equable  than  among  usi,  for  we 
should    consider  the    merely  having  woodea 
shutters,  without  glass  windows,  as  an  insap- 
portable  disadvantage,  yet  this  is  the  case  here 
almost  universally.    Besides  this,  1  slept  very 
well.    The  bedsteads,  indeed,  are  miserable 
little  tresscls,  crossed  breadthways  with  wooden 
laths:  but  putting  a  palliasse  on  this,  and  a 
mattress  upon  tlie  palliasse,  you  can  manage 
exceedingly  well,  if  you  have  got  a  curtain. 
They  have  three  plans  for  hiding  the  frame  of 
the  bed;  first,  by  valances,  the  same  as  Vtv 
curtain,  like  what  I  had  at  Rome;  secondly, 
by  having  the  curtains  made  so  long  as  to  reac 
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to  the  ground,  and  completely  cover  in  the 
whole  bed,  which  is  the  best  plan ;  thirdly,  by 
a  coverlid,  which  reaches  to  the  ground,  and  is 
fastened  at  each  corner  with  buttons.  This 
coverlid  is  made  of  some  light  material,  such  as 
white  fustian,  and  there  is  another  coverlid 
beneath  it  for  warmth.  At  all  events  I  have 
got,  from  seeing  these  beds,  an  idea  that  will 
effect  some  saving  of  expense  and  trouble  for 
my  own  house,  and  for  the  poor  people  about 
me,  for  these  beds  are  cheap  and  comfortable, 
and  the  vermin  do  not  get  into  them.  This 
same  day  I  took  a  bath  after  dinner,  contrary 
to  the  rules  of  the  people  here,  who  say  that 
the  one  operation  impedes  the  other,  and  who 
accordingly  go  upon  the  plan  of  taking  the 
waters  internally  for  so  many  days,  and  then 
externally  for  ao  many  days,  without  mixing 
the  operation.  The  general  rule  is  to  drink  the 
waters  eight  days,  and  to  bathe  for  thirty, 
drinking  here,  and  bathinff  at  the  other  place. 
The  bath  is  very  mild  and  pleasant ;  I  was  in 
it  for  half  an  hour,  but  scarcely  perspired  at 
all;  it  was  about  supper-time.  As  soon  as  I 
left  the  bath,  I  went  to  bed,  and  supped  upon 
sugared  lemon  salad,  without  taking  anything 
to  drink;  the  whole  of  that  day  I  had  not 
drunk  a  pound  of  water,  and  I  believe  that  by 
the  next  morning  I  had  barely  voided  that 
ooantity.  I  was  rather  alarmed  at  finding  that 
the  water  did  not  pass  more  freely,  yet  my 
breath  seemed  tolerably  good,  and  my  spirits 
were  light,  as  at  the  other  baths.  It  was  much 
the  same  with  me  elsewhere,  but  here  they  deem 
it  almost  a  fatal  presage,  and  if  you  do  not  void 
at  least  two-thirds  of  Uie  water  you  have  taken 
the  very  first  day,  they  forthwith  advise  you  to 
leave  ofiT  drinking,  or,  at  all  events,  to  take 
medicine  at  the  same  time.  My  opinion  about 
these  waters  is  that  they  neither  do  much  harm 
nor  much  good;  except,  indeed,  that  I  doubt 
whether,  if  they  produce  any  efl^t  at  all,  they- 
do  not  heat  the  parts  more  than  they  clear 
them;  I  strongly  suspect  that  I  require  much 
wanner  and  more  aperitive  waters.  Thursday 
morning,  I  drank  five  pounds,  apprehensive  that 
the  dose  might  again  fail  me,  and  that  I  should 
not  pass  the  water  properly.  They  occasioned 
a  stool,  had  but  very  slight  operation  in  the  other 
respect.  This  morning,  as  I  was  writingr  to 
M.  d'Osaat,'  my  thoughts  reverted  to  M.  de  la 
Boetie,  and  the  recollection  threw  me  into  such 
a  fit  of  desponding  melancholy,  that  it  was  some 
time  before  I  recovered  my  serenity,  and  the 
depresaioa  of  my  mind  made  me  feel  quite  ill. 
The  bed  of  the  spring  whence  the  water  is 
taken  is  red,  and  covered  with  rust,  which, 
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*  Tbe  remaiiMier  of  the  Journey,  aa  left  by  Montaigne, 
wu  written  in  Italian,  and  formed  by  no  means  the  least 
difficult  portion  of  the  task  whieh  the  aricinal  Editor  an* 
dertook.  Tlie  orthography  was  in  the  last  deg rae  defective, 
and  the  work  was  full  of  all  sorts  of  almost  unintelligible 
licenses  in  grammar,  Gallirlsms.  Bnd  patoit.  No  one  but  an 
Italian,  ana  an  Italian  scholar,  oould  deciplier  tliia  portion 


coupled  with  its  insipidity,  gave  me  an  idea 
that  there  is  a  mat  deal  of  iron  in  it,  and  that 
it  is  binding.  I  did  not  dine  this  Thursday  till 
five  hours  after  I  had  taken  my  dose,  yet  all 
that  day  I  did  not  void  the  fiflh  part  of  what 
I  had  drunk.  There 's  but  poor  reliance  upon 
these  physicians  and  their  remedies!  I  said 
just  now,  that  I  was  sorry  I  had  purged 
myself  so  much,  for  that  I  conceived  that  the 
water,  finding  me  empty,  stopped  to  serve  as 
aliment,  instead  of  passing  on.  I  have  just 
seen  a  book  that  has  been  printed  on  the  sub- 
ject of  these  waters,  by  a  Doctor  Donati,  who 
practises  here,  and  who  advises  the  patients  to 
make  but  a  lig'ht  dinner,  and  to  eat  tlie  more 
at  supper;  and  the  experience  I  have  had,  in 
drinkmg  these  waters,  makes  me  think  he 
is  fight,  and  that  I,  too,  was  right  in  regret- 
ting I  had  taken  the  waters  on  an  empty  sto- 
mach. The  other  physician.  Doctor  Franciotti, 
is  of  the  contrary  opinion,  both  on  this  and  on 
several  other  points.  Towards  the  close  of  the 
day,  I  felt  a  heaviness  in  the  bladder,  which  I 
feared  was  occasioned  bv  the  water  collecting 
there;  yet,  reckoning  all  I  had  voided  in  the 
twenty-fbur  hours,  I  found  it  came  very  near 
what  I  had  drunk,  including  the  little  I  took 
with  my  meal&  Friday  morning,  instead  of 
drinking,  I  took  a  bath,  and  bathed  my  head 
also,  contrary  to  the  practice  of  the  pkce. 
It  is  the  custom  here  to  assist  the  operation 
of  the  waters  by  some  drug,  sugar -candy, 
manna,  or  even  stronger  auxiliaries,  and  they 
also  generally  mix  with  the  first  glass  you  drink 
of  their  water,  some  aqua  del  Testuccio,  which 
I  tasted  separately,  and  found  it  saltish.  I 
have,  however,  some  suspicion  that  the  apo- 
thecaries, instead  of  sendinff  for  this  water 
from  Pistoia,  fiibricate  it  at  liome  with  some 
infusion  or  other  in  river  water;  for,  besides 
the  saltness,  there  is  a  taste  about  it  that 
I  did  not  at  all  understand,  and  had  never 
before  met  with.  This  water  is  heated,  and 
some  people  take  as  manv  as  two  or  three 
ghsses  to  begin  with,  but  I  have  never  noticed 
any  particular  efiTect  that  it  produced.  Others 
put  salt  into  the  first  few  glasses.  They  have 
a  notion  that  to  perspire,  or  go  to  sleep,  after 
taking  the  water,  is  a  most  alarming  symptom, 
but,  I  sometimes  found  the  water  Imd  a  great 
tendency  to  produce  perspiration. 

Let  me  try"  my  hand  at  the  other  language, 
more  especiallv  now  that  I  am  in  that  part  of 
the  country  where,  as  it  appears  to  me,  they 
speak  the  purest  Tuscan,  particularly  those  of 
the  inhabitants  who  have  not  corrupted  their 
tongue  with  the  admixture  of  the  surroundmg 


of  the  Journey,  and  render  it  intelligible ;  and,  Ibrtanately 
for  M.  de  Uuerlon  and  fbr  the  world  of  letters,  M.  fiartoli, 
antiquarian  to  the  King  of  Sardinia,  and  who  had  Just 
been  elected  a  Foreign  Associate  of  the  JicathmU  Aoya/s 
de»  Interiptiont  «e  Bwu-Ltttrm^  liappenod  to  be  in  Paris 
wliile  the  French  portion  of  tlie  work  was  printing,  and 
took  upon  himself  the  editing  of  the  Italian  portion,  a  task 
which  he  executed  with  great  ability.  It  is  fh>m  his  edi- 
tion that  tin  present  uanslatioa  haa  baeikmad^  ^  ^  ■  ^ 
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patois,  Saturday,  very  early  in  the  morning,  I 
went  to  drink  the  waters  at  St  Barnaby,  one 
of  the  springs  which  this  mountain  produces, 
and  what  an  amazing  quantity  of  water,  hot 
and  cold,  it  discharges !  The  mountain  itself 
is  of  no  great  height,  and  may  have  a 
circuit  of  three  miles.  The  only  waters,  that 
are  ordinarily  drunk  from  it,  are  those  of 
one  principal  spring,  and  of  the  other  I  men- 
tioned, which  has  only  been  in  vogue  a  few 
years.  A  leper,  of  the  name  of  Barnaby,  having 
tried  all  the  other  baths  in  vain,  came  here, 
and  was  cured,  and  hence  its  name,  and  what 
reputation  it  has.  There  are  no  houses  here, 
but  only  a  small  covered  room,  and  stone  seats 
round  the  fountain,  which,  though  formed  of 
iron,  and  placed  there  very  recently,  is  already 
much  eaten  with  rust,  which  shows  the  power 
of  the  mineral  in  the  water.  The  water  is 
botter  than  that  at  Delia  Villa,  and,  according 
to  {he  general  opinion,  heavier  and  more  violent 
in  its  operation;  it  smacks  of  sulphur,  but 
only  slightly.  The  bed  of  the  spring  is  tinged 
with  a  colour  like  ashes,  as  ours  is,  but  not  so 
marked ;  the  distance  from  Delia  Villa  is  about 
a  mile,  and  it  stands  much  lower  down  the  hill 
than  any  other  of  the  hot  springs.  The  distance 
from  the  river  is  about  two  or  three  pikes* 
length.  >I  drank  five  pounds  with  some  diffi- 
culty and  distaste,  for  I  did  not  feel  at  all  well. 
The  dajT  before,  I  had  taken  a  walk  of  about 
three  miles,  afler  dinner,  in  the  sun,  and  per- 
haps in  consequence  of  this  I  the  better  felt  the 
effects  of  the  water.  It  began  to  digest  about 
half  an  hour  after  I  had  taken  it  On  leaving 
the  place  and  returning  home,  I  made  a  detour 
.of  about  two  miles,  and  I  don*t  know  whether 
the  unusual  exercise  did  me  any  great  good ;  all 
the  other  mornings  I  had  returnol  immediately 
to  my  chamber,  to  avoid  the  cold  morning  air, 
for  the  houses  are  not  thirty  paces  from  the 
spring.  On  (his  occasion,  the  first  water  I 
voided  was  liquid,  with  a  good  deal  of  gravel ; 
then  came  some  that  was  colourless  and  imma- 
ture, and  I  was  sadly  plagued  with  the  wind. 
When  I  had  passed  about  three  pounds,  the 
urine  began  to  assume  a  reddish  hue.  Before 
dinner  I  had  passed  more  than  half  what  I  had 
taken.  In  my  walks  about  the  mountain,  I 
saw  several  hot  springs,  and  the  country  people 
sav  that,  in  winter,  you  can  perceive  distant 
exnalations  from  other  parts  of  the  hill,  which 
shows  that  there  are  a  vast  number  of  these 
springs  about  it  What  I  tasted  of  these  other 
waters  was  hot,  insipid,  and  without  smell  or 
smoke,  as  compared  with  oura  At  Corsena, 
besides  the  principal  bath,  I  saw  a  place  lyinff 
lower  down  the  hill,  where  the  water  is  co^ 
lected  from  different  springs  into  little  channels, 
where  it  is  much  easier  got  at  They  told  me 
that  these  reservoirs  were  supplied  from  ei^ht 
or  ten  springs.  Each  of  these  has  a  name  in- 
scribed upon  it,  in  reference  to  its  supposed 
effect:  one  is  the  Savoury,  another  the  Sioeet, 
another  the  AsnoroiM,  a  mrth  the  Oreiwned^  a 


fifth  the  Despairing  One,  and  so  on.    Some  of 
these  canals  are  hotter  than  others. 

The  mountains  in  the  neighbonrhood  where, 
fifly  years  ago,  nothing  but  chesnut  and  other 
forest  trees  grew,  are  now  covered  with  rich 
corn-fields  and  vine-yards.  There  are  visible 
from  this  place  several  mountains,  bare,  odcuI- 
tivated,  and  capped  with  snow,  but  these  are  a 
long  way  o£  The  people  eat  pane  di  legno,^ 
by  which  name  they  popularly  designate  the 
chesnut,  an  article  which  with  them  is  of  the 
very  first  importance  to  life,  and  which  they 
make  into  a  cake,  something  like  our  ginger- 
bread. I  never  saw  so  many  snakes  and  toads 
as  there  ate  here.  The  children  very  often  are 
even  afraid,  on  account  of  the  snakes,  to  go  and 
pick  the  strawberries  that  grow  in  quantities  oa 
the  mountain  and  among  the  bushes.  Many  of 
those  who  drink  the  waters  take,  in  every  glass, 
three  or  four  grains  of  coriander  seed,  as  a 
remedy  against  wind.  Easter  Monday,  14th 
May,  I  drank  five  pounds  and  more  of  the 
water  of  Barnaby,  for  my  glass  holds  rather 
more  than  a  pound.  I  immediately  vended  a 
quantity  of  gravel,  and,  within  two  hoars,  had 
passed  more  than  two-thirds  of  the  water  I  had 
taken.  It  kept  the  stomach  free,  and  passed 
without  any  difficulty.  The  Italian  pound  con- 
tains only  eleven  ounces. 

You  live  here  very  cheap.  Veal,  very  good 
and  tender,  costs  about  three  French  sous  a 
pound.  There  are  plenty  of  trogts,  but  they 
are  small.  There  are  several  excellent  parasol- 
makers  here,  an  article  that  every  body  carriesi 
.The  whole  country  is  very  hilly,  and  the  roads 
in  general  very  uneven ;  but,  in  other  respects^ 
they  are  pleasant  enough ;  and  all  those  on  the 
mountain  itself  have  a  paved  way.  After  din- 
ner to-day,  I  gave  a  dance  to  the  country  girls,  . 
and  danced  with  them  myself^  in  order  not  to 
appear  airish.  In  some  parts  of  Italy,  soch  as 
Tuscany  and  the  duchy  of  Urbino,  the  women 
courtesy  in  the  French  fashion,  by  bending  the 
knees.  At  the  sprincf  nearest  the  village  there 
is  a  low  square  marble  pillar,  which  was  placed 
there  exactly  a  hundred  and  ten  years  a!go,  on 
the  1st  May,  whereupon  is  an  inscriptkm  set- 
ting forth  the  various  properties  of  these  watersL 
I  do  not  give  the  inscription,  as  it  may  be  ibond 
in  several  books,  wherein  mention  is  made  of 
the  baths  of  Lucca.  At  all  the  bathing  places 
there  are  sand-glasses  for  the  use  of  the  visitors; 
and  I  had,  besides,  two  of  them  on  my  table, 
which  the  host  had  lent  me.  In  the  evening, 
I  took  only  three  slices  of  toast,  battered  aiMi 
sugared,  without  any  thing  to  drink.  On 
Monday,  thinking  that  by  Uiis  time  the  Bar- 
naby water  had  sufficiently  cleared  the  passage, 
I  resumed  the  ordinary  waters,  of  which  I  drank 
five  pounds;  but  on  this  occasion  it  did  not 
make  me  perspire,  as  it  asnally  did.  The  fint 
time  I  passed  water,  I  yoided  with  it  sooae 
gravel,  whidi  had  every  appeannoa  of  beia^ 
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ingments  of  atone.  This  water  seemed  to  me 
almost  cold,  in  comparison  with  that  of  Bar- 
naby,  although  the  latter  itself  is  but  of  a 
moderate  heat,  very  (kr  from  the  heat  of  the 
waters  of  Plombieres  and  Bagnieres.  The  two 
together  had  a  very  good  eroct,  and  I  was  ex- 
cessivel?  deli^rhted  that  I  had  paid  no  attention 
to  the  directions  of  those  physicians  who  say 
you  are  to  leave  off  drinking  the  waters,  if  they 
do  not  succeed  the  very  first  day.  On  Tuesday, 
16th  May,  in  compliance  with  the  custom  here, 
a  custom  which  hits  mj  taste  very  well,  I  took 
a  bath,  instead  of  drinking,  and  remained  in  the 
water  a  full  hour,  placing  myself  close  under 
the  source,  for  elsewhere  the  water  seemed  to 
me  cold.  Afterwards,  as  I  experienced  a  great 
deal  of  annoyance  from  wind,  which  I  con- 
sidered was  owinfif  to  the  waters,  I  left  off 
drinking  them.  I  felt  so  comfortable  in  the 
bath,  tlMt  I  could  willingly  have  gone  to  sleep 
there.  It  did  not  make  me  perspire,  but  it 
opened  the  pores  thoroughly ;  and  when  I  got 
out,  I  bad  myself  well  rubbed,  and  went  to 
bed,  where  I  stayed  some  time. 

Every  month,  in  each  parish,  they  have  a 
review  of  the  soldiery.  Mv  friend  the  colonel, 
from  whom  I  had  continued  to  receive  infinite 
civiliticas,  at  this  time  reviewed  those  of  the 
parish  in  which  we  now  were.  There  were 
about  two  hundred  pikemen  and  harquebussiers, 
who,  being  arranged  in  parties,  manoeuvred 
against  one  another,  and,  for  rustics,  seemed  to 
understand  their  evolutions  very  tolerably;  the 
colonel's  principal  business,  however,  is  to  keep 
them  in  good  order,  and  to  teach  them  military 
discipline.  The  people  here  are  divided  into 
two  parties,  French  and  Spanish,  and  this  divi- 
sioo  often  produces  serious  ouarrels,  which  some- 
times breajc  out  publicly.  The  men  and  women 
who  are  of  our  party  wear  bunches  of  flowers  in 
their  caps  or  hair,  over  tlie  right  ear;  while  the 
Spanish  party  wear  similar  bunches  of  flowers 
over  the  left  ear  The  country  people  here  all 
dress  like  gentlefolks.  There  is  not  a  woman 
among  them  that  does  not  wear  white  shoes, 
fine  thread  stockings,  and  a  coloured  silk 
apron !  They  are  very  fond  of  dancing[,  and 
cot  their  capers  and  turn  their  pirouettes  in  ex- 
cellent style.  When  they  speak  of  the  prince 
in  this  State,  they  mean  tne  Council  of  one 
bund  red  and  twenty.  The  colonels  of  the  troops 
cannot  marnr  without  the  permission  of  the 
jnince,  which  is  not  obtained  without  a  great 
deal  of  difficulty :  for  it  is  not  considered  good 
policy  to  allow  these  officers  to  make  any  very 
close  connexions  with  the  people  of  the  country. 
Neither  are  they  permitted  to  acquire  any  pro- 
perty within  the  territories  of  the  State.  No 
soldier  may  leave  the  country  without  leave  of 
his  superiors.  There  are  many  of  them  whom 
poverty  compels  to  beg  upon  Uieir  mountains, 
until  they  have  saved  enough  to  buy  their 
militarr  equipment  with. 

Wednesday,  I  went  to  the  bath,  and  re- 
mained in  it  for  upwards  of  an  hour ;  I  perspured 
fi3« 


a  little,  and  dipped  my  head.  The  stoves  that, 
they  use  in  Germany  are  exceedingly  convenient 
in  winter  for  drying  your  clothes,  and  so  on; 
here  the  person  who  has  charge  of  the  baths 
dries  the  towels  and  clothes  by  means  of  a 
chafing-dish,  filled  with  coals,  and  placed  on 
bricks  over  a  small  fire,  which  answers  the 
purpose  much  better  and  more  quickly  than 
our  way.    - 

They  call  all  the  grown-up  gu'ls,  until  they 
are  married,  and  all  the  lads,  until  they  have 
beards,  children. 

On  Thursday,  I  took  another  bath,  very 
much  at  my  ease,  and  perspired  a  little.  I  put 
my  head  quite  under  the  spout  I  felt  that  the 
bath  weakened  me  a  little,  and  caused  a  heavi- 
ness in  the  bladder;  however,  I  voided  gravel, 
and  expectorated  a  good  deal  of  phlegm,  as 
when  I  was  drinking  tl^e  waters ;  and,  in  other 
respects,  I  found  that  taking  these  waters  ex* 
temally  produced  much  the  same  e^ct  as 
drinking  thenu  I  took  another  bath  on  Friday. 
Every  day  there  are  large  quantities  of  the 
waters,  both  of  this  bath  and  of  Corsena,  sent 
off  to  different  parts  of  Italy.  It  seemed  to  me 
that  the  bathing  cleared  my  complexion.  I  was 
still  annoyed  with  wind,  though  it  was  not 
painful ;  it  was  probably  this  that  produced  in 
the  water  I  passed  a  great  deal  of  foam,  and 
small  bobUes  which  did  not  burst  for  a  consi- 
derable  time.  Sometimes,  also,  it  contained 
black  hairs,  though  very  few,  and  now  I  recol- 
lect that,  on  former  occasions,  I  have  passed  a 
great  many  more  than  I  did  here.  Alooost 
always  my  water  was  full  of  some  oily  matter. 
The  people  about  here  are  not  near  such  meat- 
eaters  as  we  are.  They  have  nothing  but  the 
commonest  kind  of  meat,  and  hardly  set  any 
price  upon  it  A  very  fine  hare  was  sold  to  me, 
just  about  this  time,  for  six  French  sous.  They 
do  not  sport  at  all,  and  nobody  brings  any  game 
here,  for  nobody  would  buy  it 

Saturday,  as  it  was  very  bad  weather,  the 

wind,  among  other  discomforts,  blowing  so  hard 

that  even  in  our  chambers  we  were  sensibly  r^ 

minded  of  the  want  of  glass  windows,  I  neither 

bathed  nor  drank  the  waters.    I  observed  one 

extraordinary  effect  of  these  waters  in  the  case 

of  my  brother,'  who,  though  he  did  not  reo(^ 

lect  ever  having  voided  gravel,  either  naturally 

or  firom  the  other  waters  he  had  elsewhere  drunk 

i  with  me,  passed  a  large  quantity  here.    Sunday 

I  morning,  I  bathed  again,  but  without  dipping 

my  head.    Afler  dinner  I  gave  a  ball,  and  dis- 

.  tributed  a  number  of  public  presents  or  prizes, 

as  is  the  custom  here,  and  I  was  glad  to  pay 

them  this  compliment  in  the  spring  time.    Five 

or  six  days  before,  I  had  caused  notice  to  be 

i  ^iven  of  the  intended  filte  in  all  the  neig[hbour- 

'  ing  villages;  and,  the  evening  before  it  took 

place,  I  sent  special  invitations,  as  well  to  the 

ball  as  to  the  supper  that  was  to  follow,  to  all 
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the  gentlemen  and  ladies  who  were  then  staying 
at  the  two  baths.  I  sent  to  Lucca  for  the  prizes ; 
the  custom  is  to  give  several  of  these,  in  order 
not  to  appear  to  favour  one  particular  woman 
more  than  the  rest ;  and,  to  avoid  all  jealousy 
and  suspicion,  there  are  always  eight  or  ten 
prizes  for  the  women,  and  two  or  three  for  the 
men.  I  had  no  end  of  applications  made  to  me 
by  different  women,  one  begging  me  not  to 
forget  herself,  another  not  to  pass  over  her 
niece,  a  third,  not  to  omit  her  daug-hter,  and 
so  on.  Some  days  before,  M.  Gio.  da  V incenzio 
Baminiati,  a  particular  friend  of  mine,  sent  me 
from  Lucca,  as  I  had  requested  him  by  letter  to 
do,  a  leather  belt  and  a  black  cloth  cap,'  for 
presents  to  the  men ;  and  for  the  women,  two 
taffeta  aprons,  one  green  and  the  other  violet- 
colour  (for  you  always  have  some  articles  better 
than  others,  that  you  may  favour  one  or  two 
amongst  them) ;  two  other  aprons  of  tamminy, 
four  toxes  of  pins,  four  pair  of  shoes,  of  which 
I  gave  one  pair  to  a  pretty  girl,  out  of  the  ball ; 
a  pair  of  slippers,  to  which  I  added  a  pair  of 
shoes,  making  one  present  of  the  two  articles ; 
three  gauze  head-dresses  with  braids  of  hair, 
which  made  three  prizes,  and  four  small  pearl- 
necklaces,  making  nineteen  prizes  for  the  wo- 
men. The  whole  cost  me  something  more  than 
six  crowns.  Then  I  had  five  fifcrs,  whom  I 
found  in  provisions  for  the  whole  day,  and 
paid  them  a  crown  amongst  them ;  and  1  had  a 
good  bargain  here,  for  in  most  cases  you  have 
to  pay  them  more.  The  prizes  are  attached  to 
an  ornamented  hoop,  and  placed  where  every 
body  can  see  them. 

We  began  dancing  on  the  green,  and  at  this 
time  there  was  no  one  present  but  our  own  peo- 
ple, and  I  began  to  fear  we  should  remain  by 
ourselves;  but  soon  after  there  arrived  plenty 
of  company,  from  the  different  places  m  the 
vicinity,  and  among  them  several  ladies  and 

fentlemen,  whom  I  entertained  in  the  best  way 
could,  and  they  seemed  very  well  pleased  with 
their  reception.  As  it  was  rather  hot,  we 
adiourned  to  the  great  hall  in  the  Buonvisi 
palace,  which  was  extremely  well  adapted  for 
a  ball-room.  When  the  evening  began  to  close 
in,  about  22  o'clock,*  I  addressed  the  most  dis- 
tinguished ladies  present,  and  said  that  being 
myself  neither  able  nor  willing  to  decide  among 
the  number  of  charming  and  beautiful  girls 
that  I  saw  around  me,  I  entreated  that  they 
would  take  upon  them  tlie  charge  of  distribut- 
ing the  prizes,  according  to  their  knowledge  of 
the  respective  merits  of  the  partiea  We  were 
a  long  time  getting  this  point  arranged,  for  the 
ladies  to  whom  I  appealed  at  first  declined  so 
delicate  a  commission,  supposing  that  1  made 
the  offer  out  of  mere  politeness  to  them.  At 
length  they  accepted  the  charge,  on  my  agree- 
ing to  this  compromise,  that,  if  they  thought 
fit  to  admit  me  to  their  deliberations,  1  would 
give  my  opinion  in  any  case  suggested  to  me. 


1  Seven  o'clock,  p.  x. 


Accordingly,  I  made  the  best  use  I  could  of  my 
eyes  among  the  crowd  of  my  fair  visitors,  select- 
ing those  who  struck  me  as  being  the  prettiest 
and  the  most  graceful ;  for  I  pointed  out  to  my 
coadjutors  that  the  charm  of  a  dance  does  not 
merely  consist  in  the  movement  of  the  feet,  but 
has  a  great  deal  to  do  with  the  foce  and  figure 
and  elegance  of  the  fair  ones  who  take  part  in 
it    The  presents  were  distributed  in  the  pro- 
portions, and  among  the  persons  we  had  agreed 
upon;   the  lady  who  undertook  their  distri- 
bution presented  them  to  the  dancers  in  my 
name,  and  I,  on  my  part,  transferred"  all  the 
merit  to  her.    All  tliis  part  of  the  affair  passed 
off  exceedingly  well,  and  without  any  interrup- 
tion, except  that  one  of  the  girls  declined  the 
present  we  offered  her,  and  begged  me  to  give 
it,  for  her  sake,  to  another  girl,  whom  she 
pointed  out;  but  this  I  did  not  think  fit  to  do, 
masmuch  as  I  did  not  at  all  admire  the  looks  of 
the  latter.    The  manner  of  distribution  was 
this:  as  the  name  of  each  girl  we  had  selected 
was  called  out,  she  left  her  place  in  the  circle, 
and  came  and  stood  before  the  lady-distributrcss 
and  myself,  who  were  seated  side  by  side.  Afler 
giving  her  a  kiss,  I  handed  the  prize  intended 
for  her  to  the  lady,  who  then  presented  it  to 
her,  saying,  with  an  amiable  smile:  **It  is  this 
gentleman  whom  you  must  thank  for  this  hand- 
some present;'*  whereupon  I  would  say:  '*Not 
at  all ;  whatever  obligation  you  may  feel  is  due 
to  this  lady,  who,  among  so  many  other  candi- 
dates, has  judged  you  worthy  of  this  slight 
token  of  appromition.    I  only  regret  that  it  is 
not  more  worthy  of  your  such  or  such  quali- 
ties,"  particularizing  in  each  case  the  quality 
which  most   struck  me  about  the  recipient 
There  was  much  the  same  sort  of  form  raie 
through  in  giving  the  men  their  prizes.    The 
gentlemen  and  ladies  of  course  had  nothing  to 
do  with  these  little  presents,  but  they  all  took 
part  in  the  dancing.    It  is  really  a  most  charm- 
mg,  and,  for  a  Frenchman,  unusual  spectacle, 
to  see  these  country  girls  so  handsome  and  so 
well  dressed,  quite  like  ladies,  dancing  with  as 
much  grace  and  elegance  as  the  best  amongst 
us,  only  in  a  different  fashion.     I  invited  eveiy 
one  there  to  take  supper,  which  in  Italy  is 
a  very  slight  affair,  in  comparison  with  our 
notion  of  the  thing  in  France.    I  got  off  for 
a  joint  or  two  of  veal,  and  a  few  pair  o( 
fowls.    The  only  persons  1  had  to  supper  at  my 
own  table,  were  the  colonel   of  the  district, 
M.  Francisco  Gambarini,  a  Bolognese,  and  a 
French  gentleman.    I,  however,  gave  a  seat  at 
my  table  to  Divizia,  a  poor  peasant,  who  Mves 
two  miles  from  the  Baths,  and  who,  as  well  as 
her  husband,  lives  by  the  labour  of  her  hand^. 
She  is  very  ugly,  is  thirty-seven  years  old, 
has  a  goitre  in  her  neck,  and  can  neither  read 
nor  write.    But  there  having  resided  in  her 
Other's  house,  an  uncle  of  hera,  who,  from  her 
'tenderest  years,  used  to  read  aloud  in  her  pre- 
sence Arioeto  and  some  other  poets,  ber  mind 
became  so  iJive  to,  so  imbued  with,  the  spirit  of 
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poetry,  that  not  only  does  she  compose  verses 
off-band  with  the  most  surprising  facility,  but 
she  moreover  introduces  into  her  compositions 
ancient  fiibles,  the  names  of  gods,  coootries, 
sciences,  and  illustrious  men,  as  readily  as 
though  she  had  gone  through  the  regular  course 
of  studies.  She  composecT  a  number  of  these 
verses  before  me.  They  are  indeed  nothing  but 
verses  and  rhymes,  but  they  are  at  the  same 
time  conceived  in  an  easy  and  elegant  style. 
There  were  more  than  a  hundred  women  at  my 
ball,  though  the  time  was  not  very  favourable, 
it  being  just  at  the  period  when  they  are  ga- 
thering in  their  grand  harvest  of  all;  and  when 
the  whole  of  the  labouring  population  is  en- 
gaged, every  morning  and  evening,  without 
regard  to  any  f§tes  or  other  amusements,  in 
picking  mulberry-leaves  for  their  silk-worms; 
and,  almost  without  exception,  all  the  young 
women  take  part  in  this  work,  so  that  1  was 
especially  favoured. 

Monday  morning,  I  went  to  the  Bath  some- 
what hiter  than  usual,  for  I  was  detained  by  the 
barber  cutting  my  hair  and  shaving  me.  I 
bathed  my  h^,  and  had  a  shower-bath,  for 
a  quarter  of  an  hour,  right  under  the  great 
spring. 

Among  my  visitors  at  the  ball,  was  the 
deputy-judge,  one  of  the  officers  whom  the 
government  appoints  in  each  district,  with  cog- 
nizance of  civil  cases,  where  the  amount  m 
question  does  not  exceed  a  small  fixed  sum ;  the 

Zintment  is  for  six  noonths  only,  and  the 
;r  is  then  transferred  to  another  district, 
and  succeeded  by  the  officer  whom  he  disrplaces, 
if  their  conduct  has  been  such  as  to  merit  their 
continuance  in  office.  There  is  another  officer, 
who  has  cognizance  of  criminal  cases.  I  told 
this  gentleman  that  it  appeared  to  me  the 
government  would  do  well  to  institute  a  certain 
regulation  here,  which  it  would  be  very  easy  to 
introduce,  and  the  outline  of  which  1  pointed 
oat  to  him.  It  was  simply  this :  that  all  the 
water-dealers,  who  come  here  in  great  numbers 
to  purchase  the  waters,  and  carry  them  to  all 
parts  of  Itaiv,  should  be  furnished  with  an 
attestation  of*^  the  quantity  of  water  they  have 
purchased,  which  would  prevent  their  commitr 
ting  a  fraud,  a  specimen  of  which  had  fallen 
under  my  own  observation.  One  of  these  mule- 
teers had  come  to  my  landlord,  who  is  only  a 
private  individual,  and  begged  of  him  to  give 
him  a  written  certificate  that  he  had  twenty- 
four  loads  of  these  waters,  whereas,  in  point  of 
fact,  he  had  only  four.  My  landlord,  at  first, 
refused  to  sanction  this  falsehood;  but  he  at 
last  gave  the  certificate,  upon  the  muleteer's 
promising  to  return  in  four  or  six  days  and  fetch 
the  other  twenty  loads,  which  he  never  did. 
The  judge  paid  great  attention  to  my  sugges- 
tion, and  was  very  anxious  to  learn  from  me 
the  name  of  the  muleteer,  or,  in  de&nlt  of  that, 
his  appearance,  and  the  horses  he  had,  but  I  did 
not  give  him  any  information  of  the  sort.  I 
tokl  him  that  I  was  going  to  try  and  establish 


here  a  custom  observed  in  all  the  more  noted 
baths  of  Europe,  where  every  person  of  any  rank 
leaves  a  copy  of  his  armorial  bearings  in  or  on 
the  house  where  he  lodged,  as  a  testimony 
of  the  obligation  he  has  to  the  waters ;  for 
which  intention  of  mine,  the  gentleman  warmly 
thanked  me,  in  the  name  of  his  government. 
They  were  beginning  to  cut  hay  at  about  this 
time,  in  severed  places. 

Tuesday,  I  remained  two  hours  in  the  bath, 
and  kept  my  head  under  a  shower-bath  for 
somewhat  more  than  a  quarter  of  an  hour. 

To-day,  there  arrived  at  the  baths  a  Cremo- 
nese  merchant,  settled  at  Rome ;  he  was  afflicted 
with  several  extraordinary  maladies,  yet  talked 
and  walked  about  nevertheless,  and  even  seemed 
gav  and  satisfied  with  life.  His  principal  ma- 
lady was  in  the  head;  which  ha!d  become  so 
weak  that  he  told  us  his  memory  had  got  so 
bad,  that,  after  he  had  dined,  he  had  no  re- 
collection of  what  he  had  had  for  dinner.  If 
he  went  but  on  some  business,  he  had  alwajrs 
to  come  back  eight  or  ten  times,  to  ask  what  it 
was  he  was  going  about.  He  could  hardly  say 
his  paternoster  through.  Even  when  he  had 
managed  to  say  it,  he  would  begin  again,  and 
so  on,  perhaps  half  a  dozen  times,  never  in  the 
slightest  degree  aware  when  he  had  finished 
that  he  was  beginning  again,  or,  when  he  was 
beginning  agam,  that  he  had  finished.  He 
ha3  lab(Nired  under  deafness,  blindness,  and 
well  nigh  every  possible  malady ;  he  was  even 
plaguea  with  such  heat  in  the  reins,  that  he  was 
obliged  to  wear  a  leaden  girdle  there.  For 
several  years  past,  he  had  been  under  the  disci- 
pline of  physicians,  whose  directions  he  observed 
with  religious  exactitude.  It  was  amusing 
enough  to  hear  the  different  regimens  that  had 
been  prescribed  him  in  different  parts  of  Italy, 
all  difi^ering  firom  one  another,  especially  as  to 
these  baths,  and  as  to  shower  baths.  There 
had  been  twenty  consultations  about  him,  in  no 
one  of  which  had  the  learned  professor^  come  to 
any  thing  like  an  understanding ;  in  each  case, 
the  present  physician  had  condemned  his  pre- 
decessor, and  denounced  him  as  a  homicide. 
This  gentleman  was  subject  to  one  very  strange 
efiTect  from  the  wind  that  ho  was  full  of:  it 
would  burst  from  him  at  the  ears  with  such 
violence  as  frequently  to  prevent  his  sleeping ; 
and,  whenever  he  yawned,  it  would  burst  out 
impetuously  at  the  same  place.  He  said  that 
the  best  recipe  for  clearing  the  stomach  was 
to  put  into  your  mouth  four  large  grains  of 
coriander-comfits,  and  having  moistened  them 
into  one  mass  with  your  saliva,  to  use  them 
as  a  cluster,  the  efiect  of  which,  he  told  us,  was 
immediate  and  apparent  He  was  the  first 
person  I  ever  saw  with  one  of  those  peacock- 
feather  hats,  that  some  people  use  instead  of 
parasols,  the  carrying  of  which  on  horseback  is 
certainly  very  inconvenient.  This  gentleman's 
hat  was  about  seven  inches  high,  and  very  large 
in  diameter ;  the  width  of  the  crown  was  not 
le»  than  a  foot  and  a  hal£    The  frame  of  the 
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hat  is  of  tft&ta,  wadded  with  lilk,  to  keep  out 
theheaL 

As  I  have  on  fonner  occasions  been  sorry 
that  I  had  not  written  more  at  length  my 
observations  upon  the  baths  I  had  visited,  in- 
asmuch as  that  I  thereby  lost  materials  for 
comparing  them  with  the  baths  I  subsequently 
used,  I  will  this  time  go  into  greater  detail 
upon  the  matter. 

Wednesday,  I  went  to  the  bath,  where  I 
experienced  great  heat  in  the  body,  and  per- 
spired to  a  very  unusual  extent,  which  made 
me  feel  somewhat  weak.  My  mouth  became 
dry,  with  a  bitter  taste  in  it;  and  on  leaving 
the  bath  a  fiiintness  came  over  m^,  such  as  I 
had  felt  on  former  occasions  from  the  heat  of  the 
water  at  Plombieres,  at  Bagnieres,  at  Pressac, 
&C.  I  did  not,  however,  experience  this  eflfect 
at  Barbotan,  nor  hi^d  I  felt  it  here  until  to-day; 
whether  it  was  that  the  water  was  hotter  than 
usual,  or  that  on  this  occasion  I  bathed  earlier 
than  on  former  days,  and  before  I  had  eased 
myself.  I  remained  in  the  bath  an  hour  and  a 
half,  and  had  the  wkter  poured  on  my  head  for 
about  a  quarter  of  an  hour.  It  was  going 
quite  contrary  to  rule  to  have  the  shower-bath 
in  the  other  bath,  for  the  custom  is  to  take  them 
separately ;  and  it  was  a  further  departure  fi:om 
rule  to  have  the  shower-bath  here  at  all:  for 
the  general  custom  is  to  take  this  sort  of  bath 
at  the  other  bath,  where  they  take  it  at  such 
and  such  particular  springs;  some  at  the  first 
spring,  some  at  the  secoim,  some  at  the  third, 
according  to  the  doctor's  direction.  So  again, 
in  drinking  the  waters,  I  used  to  drink  the 
waters,  and  then  bathe,  and  then  drink  again, 
without  attending  to  any  of  the  rules  as  to  the 
particular  course  of  days  for  drinking,  and  days 
for  bathing,  which  are  carefully  observed  here ; 

Saving  no  attention  to  the  re^lar  routine  of 
rmking  ten  days,  and  bathing  twenty-five; 
some  weeks  I  bathed  every  day,  others  every 
other  day ;  and,  finally,  I  persisted  in  bathing 
but  once  a  day,  while  the  other  visitors  always 
bathed  twice,  and  would  never  remain  long 
under  the  shower-bath,  while  the  general  prac- 
tice is  to  remain  under  it  always  an  hour  at 
least  in  the  morning,  and  anotlier  hour  in  the 
evening.  As  to  ue  fashion  in  use  here,  of 
having  the  top  of  the  head  shaved,  and  wearing 
there  a  piece  of  stuff  or  wool  fastened  with  a 
band,  my  bald  head  made  this  unnecessary. 

This  morning,  I  received  a  visit  from  the 
deputy  and  other  distinguished  gentlemen  who 
were  lodging  at  the  Mths  about  here.  The 
deputy  told  me  of  a  singular  accident  that  had 
happened  to  him  some  years  ago,  in  consequence 
of  a  prick  firom  a  beetle,  that  he  received  in  the 
fleshy  part  of  the  thumbs  and  which  threw  him 
into  such  a  state  of  weakness,  that  he  was  well 
nigh  at  death's  door.  He  was  reduced  to 
such  an  extremity  that  he  was  kept  to  his  bed 
fL\e  months,  without  being  able  to  stir;  and 
remaining  in  this  position  for  this  long  time 
io  heated  his  reins,  that  at  length  the  gravel 


wa4i  generatedy  from  which,  and  from  the  cho- 
lic,  he  endured  great  suflfering  for  more  than 
a  year.  At  abcmt  the  end  of  that  time,  his 
father,  who  was  Governor  of  Veletri,  sent  him 
a  particular  sort  of  green  stone,  which  lie  pro- 
cured from  a  monk,  who  had  been  in  the  Indies ; 
and  the  virtue  of  which  was  such,  that  while 
he  carried  it  about  him  he  was  never  troubled 
with  gravel.  He  had  been  in  this  state  for  two 
years.  As  to  the  local  effect  of  the  prick,  the 
thumb,  and  nearly  the  whole  hand,  had  since 
been  all  but  useless;  and  the  arm  was  so  weak- 
ened that  he  was  under  the  necessity  of  coming 
every  year  to  the  baths  at  Corsena  to  strengthen 
it,  as  well  as  the  hand,  by  the  use  of  the 
shower-bath. 

The  people  here  are  wretohedly  poor;  so 
much  80  that  I  have  seen  them  eat  green  mul- 
berries, which  they  pick  as  they  are  gatherings' 
the  leaves  for  their  silk- worms. 

As  the  bargain  for  letting  the  house  1  occu- 
pied, had  been  left  uncertain  in  reference  to  the 
month  of  June,  I  thought  it  better  to  come  to 
an  understanding  on  the  subject  with  my  land- 
lord; and  he,  seeing  how  I  was  solicited  by  all 
his  neighbours  to  fodge  with  them,  especially 
by  the  proprietor  of  the  Buonvisi  Palace,  who 
offered  to  let  it  me  for  a  gold  crown  a  day,  made 
up  his  mind  to  allow  me  to  stay  where  I  was 
as  long  as  I  liked,  at  the  rate  of  twenty-five 

fold  crovtms  a  month,  commencing  from  the 
St  of  June,  up  to  which  time  my  first  bargain 
remained  in  force.  Envy,  hatred,  and  malice, 
more  or  less  disguised,  reign  here,  as  well  as 
elsewhere,  among  the  inhabitants,  though  they 
are  almost  all  related  amongst  one  another :  a 
woman  one  day  repeated  to  me  this  proverb: 
**  Whoever  wishes  his  wife'  to  become  fruitful, 
let  him  send  her  to  these  baths,  and  keep  away 
from  them  himself."  What,  among  other 
things,  more  particularly  pleased  me  in  the 
house  where  I  lived,  was  that  I  could  pass  from 
it  to  the  bath  and  back  again,  over  a  smooth 
path,  across  a  courtryard  of  about  thirty  paces 
long.  I  was  vexed  to  see  the  mulberry  trees 
stripped  of  their  foliage ;  it  produced  the  e&xt 
of  winter  in  the  middle  of  summer.  The  gravel 
that  I  was  continually  passing  with  my  water 
seemed  to  me  at  this  time  more  roiigh  than 
usual,  and  gave  me  a  great  deal  of  pain. 

Every  day  you  see  people  going  about  to 
the  difierent  visitors*  lodgings,  with  samples  of 
wine  in  small  flasks,  but  there  is  very  little  good 
wine  to  be  had  here.  The  white  wine  is  light, 
but  sharp  and  rough  to  the  taste,  and  by  no 
means  salutary  for  the  stomach.  If  you  take 
the  trouble  to  send  to  Lucca,  or  Peseta,  for  the 
Vino  TrelrianOt  you  get  a  tolerably  mellow 
white  wine,  but  not  pleasant  to  the  taste. 

Thursday,  Corpus-Christi  Day,  I  took  a 
bath,  and,  it  being  of  a  temperate  heat,  re- 
mained in  it  for  more  than  an  hour;  I  perspired 
very  little;  and  when  I  came  away,  did  not 
feel  any  debilitating  effect  firom  it  I  had  a 
shower-bath  on  my  head  fiur  seven  or  ei^ 
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mkrates;  and  when  I  ffot  into  bed  again,  fbll 
into  a  profound  sleep.  This  bathing  and  taking 
the  shower-bath  I  fi>und  exoeedinffly  pleasant 
more  so  than  anything  else.  I  felt  an  itching 
occasionally,  in  my  hands  and  all  over  my 
body  indeed;  and  the  people  about,  I  under- 
stood, were  very  subject  to  the  itch:  among 
the  children,  the  thrush  was  very  prevalent. 
Here,  as  well  as  at  the  other  iMiths  I  have 
visited,  the  people  about  think  nothing  at  all 
of  that  whicn  strangers  come  so  far  to  procure; 
a  great  many  of  the  country  people,  that  I 
spoke  to,  had  never  even  tasted  the  water,  and 
had  no  sort  of  opinion  of  it  Yet  it  is  sur- 
prising they  do  not  try  the  effect,  for  they 
seem  hf  no  means  a  long-lived  people.    In  the 


mucous  matter  which  I  was  constantly  passing 
with  my  water,  there  was  occasionally  graveL 
When  I  took  the  shower-bath  on  the  lower 


part  of  my  stomach,  I  found  it  produce  the 
eflfect  of  expelling  wind ;  and  at  these  times, 
the  swelling  whica  troubled  me  in  those  parts 
visibly  diminished;  so  that  I  concluded  this 
swellmg  to  be  occasioned  by  the  wind. 

Friday,  I  remained  in  the  bath  the  usual 
time,  and  took  a  shower-bath  on  the  head,  for 
somewhat  longer  than  my  general  custom.  The 
extraordinary  quantity  of  water  that  I  was  con- 
stantly passing,  made  me  suspect  that  it  pro- 
ceeded from  the  blculder,  where  it  had  gathered, 
for  by  putting  the  mvel  together,  I  could 
often  have  made  a  Targe  ball;  which  proved 
that  it  rather  proceeded  .thence  than  fit>m  the 
water,  which  would  have  passed  it  immediately 
that  it  had  formed  it 

Saturday,  I  remained  in  the  bath  for  two 
hours,  and  took  a  shower-bath  for  more  than 
&  quarter  of  an  hour. 

Sunday,  I  took  no  bath.  The  same  day,  one 
of  the  gentlemen  of  the  place  ^ve  us  a  ball. 
The  want  of  clocks  here,  as  well  as  almost  all 
over  Italy,  seemed  to  me  an  extreme  incon- 
venience. In  the  bath-house  there  is  an  image 
of  the  Virgin,  with  this  inscription  in  verse: 
Autpido  faCt  DivOj  tuo  quicumque  lavacrum 
ingreditur^  totpes^  ac  bonus  hinc  abeal.^  One 
cannot  too  warmly  praise  the  combination  of 
beauty  and  utility  which  characterises  the 
method  they  have  here  of  cultivating  the  moun- 
tains, up  to  the  very  summits,  by  laying  out 
the  circamforence  of  each  hill  in  great  circular 
platforms,  round  and  round,  ascending  from 
one  to  the  other  by  a  sort  of  staircase,  the  top 
of  each  of  which  is  strengthened,  where  nece»- 
aary,  by  stones,  or  some  other  casing.  Each 
platform  forms  a  corn-field,  on  the  outside  of 
which  is  a  border  of  vines,  which  thus  encir- 
cle the  whole  mountain,  in  gradually  ascending 
gyrations,  up  to  the  very  toa  Where  one  of 
these  platforms  is  not  sufficiently  level  by 
nature,  and  cannot  be  rendered  so  by  art,  it 
18  covered  with  vines  altogether. 


1 "  Gmnt,  holy  Lady,  tbat  whoMerer  entareth  tUt  batb. 
najr  teave  it  in  good  liealtii,  boUi  of  mind  and  body.** 


At  the  ball  given  by  the  Bok)gnese  gentle* 
man,  which  I  mentioned  just  now,  a  woman 
danced  for  some  time,  balancing  on  her  head  a 
pitcher  full  of  water,  and  managed  this  fytX 
with  such  skill  and  nicety  that  she  did  not 
spill  one  drop  of  the  water,  nor  did  the  pitcher 
once  seem  to  lose  its  equilibrium. 

The  physicians  were  astonished  at  seeing 
most  of  us  Frenchmen  drink  the  waters  in  the 
mominff,  and  then  bathe  the  same  day. 

Monday  morning,  I  remained  two  hours  in 
the  bath ;  but  I  did  not  have  a  shower-bath, 
as  I  took  it  into  my  head  to  drink  three  pounds 
of  water,  which  bad  a  slight  operation.  I 
used  to  bathe  my  eyes  every  morning,  by 
opening  them  when  I  was  in  the  water,  a 
process  which  did  me  neither  good  nor  harm. 
1  belieye  I  ^ot  rid  of  my  three  pounds  of  water 
before  I  left  the  bath,  what  with  perspiration 
and  other  evacuations.  As  for  the  last  two  or 
three  days,  I  had  found  my  stomach  somewhat 
too  bound,  I  took,  as  had  been  recommended 
roe,  three  grains  of  coriander  comfits,  whicb 
greatly  relieved  me  both  of  the  wind,  which 
I  had  been  full  of,  and  in  other  respects.  But 
thougfh  I  had  thus  thoroughly  purged  my  reins, 
I  still  felt  a  sort  of  prickmg  there,  which  I 
attributed  more  to  the  wind  than  to  anything 
else. 

Tuesday,  I  did  not  drink  the  waters,  but  I 
remained  ^two  hours  in  the  bath,  and  kept  my 
head  a  quarter  of  an  hour  under  the  shower-bath. 

Wednesday,  I  stayed  in  the  bath  an  hour 
and  a  half,  and  had  a  shower-bath  for  about 
half  an  hour. 

Up  to  the  present  time,  sooth  to  say,  the 
little  intercourse  I  had  had  with  these  people, 
had  not  even  given  me  an  opportunity  of  bear* 
ing  out  the  reputation  for  capacity  and  mind, 
that,  somehow  or  other,  I  had  got  credit  for;  I 
had  given  no  specimen  of  unj  extraordinary 
talent,  to  excite  their  admiration,  or  warrant 
them  in  over-estimating  the  fow  advantages  I 
possess.  Yet,  to-day,  soom  physicians,  having 
to  meet  on  a  more  than  usually  important  coi^ 
sultation,  namely,  respecting  a  young  noble- 
man, M.  Paul  de  Cesis  (nephew  of  the  cardinal 
of  that  name),  who  was  at  this  time  at  the 
baths,  came,  at  his  request,  to  beg  that  I  would 
be  present  at  their  consultation,  and,  having 
heard  their  varwus  opinions,  would  give  mj 
opinion  thereon;  for  that  he  had  made  uphis 
mind  to  abide  entirely  by  my  decision.  This 
made  me  laugh  in  my  sleeve;  but  the  same 
thing  has  happened  to  me  more  than  once 
before,  both  here  and  at  Rome. 

I  at  times  experienced  a  weakness  and  dj|i^ 
nesB  in  the  eyes,  when  I  read  much,  or  looked 
fixedly  at  any  luminous  object;  and  what  made 
me  the  more  uneasy  at  this  was  that  I  had  felt 
it,  more  or  less,  ever  since  I  had  the  attack  of 
sick  head-ache  near  Florence.  A  heaviness  in 
the  forehead,  unaccompanied  by  pain,  would 
come  over  me,  and  then  before  my  eyes  there 
would  arise  a  sort  of  hazy  cloud,  whicKthoiuji 
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it  did  not  preveot  my  seeing,  confused  the 
sight,  in  a  peculiar  way  that  I  cannot  describe. 
By  degrees,  these  head-aches,  when  they  came, 
lasted  longer  and  longer,  though,  except  in  the 
way  I  have  mentioned,  thev  did  not  incom- 
mode Jtie;  and  since  I  had  taken  to  the  shower- 
baths  on  my  head,  I  had  sufiered  an  attack 
every  year,  and  there  was  almost  constantly  a 
mist  before  my  eyes,  but  still  without  pain  or 
inflammation.  Now  up  to  the  time  when  this 
disagreeable  sort  of  thing  came  upon  me  at 
Florence,  I  had  not  had  a  head-ache  for  iiill 
ten  years,  so  that  it  somewhat  alarmed  me; 
and,  fearing  lest  the  use  of  the  shower-bath 
should  wei&en  my  bead,  I  determined  not  to 
repeat  it 
Thursday,  I  was  in  the  bath  only  an  hour. 
Friday,  Saturday,  and  Sunday,  I  did  nothing, 
being  somewhat  alarmed  at  these  head-aches, 
and  not  feeling,  in  other  respects,  inclined  to 
bathe,  or  drink  the  waters,  for  I  was  constantly 
passing  a  quantity  of  gravel.  My  head,  how- 
ever, did  not  regain  its  proper  state;  every 
now  and  then  it  became  troublesome,  especially 
whenever  I  got  thinking  about  anything. 

Monday  morning,  I  drank  thirteen  glasses, 
containing  six  pounds  and  a  half,  of  the  com- 
mon spring;  I  passed  about  three  pounds  of 
this  in  a  crude  state  before  dinner,  and  the  rest 
afterwards,  by  degrees.  Though  my  head-ache 
was  neither  very  violent  nor  unremitting,  it 
turned  mv  complexion  to  a  shocking  Iiue.  Yet 
still  it  did  not  incommode  or  weaken  me,  as  it 
had  done  on  former  occasions,  except  in  the  one 
respect  of  confusmg  my  vision.  To-day  they 
began  cutting  rye  in  the  plain. 

Tuesday,  at  dav-break,  I  went  to  Bar- 
naby*s  spring,  and  dnuk  six  firlasses,  containing 
six  pounds  of  water,  whidi  made  me  per- 
spire a  little.  There  was  a  drizzling  rain  this 
morning.  The  water  I  had  taken  soon  pro- 
duced Its  effect,  and  gave  me  a  thorough 
scouring ;  I  did  not,  however,  pass  much 
water,  but  in ,  two  hours  I  had  resumed  my 
natural  colour. 

You  can  board  at  some  houses  here  for  six 
gold  crowns  a  month,  or  thereabout,  for  which 
you  have  a  room  to  yourself  and  every  con- 
venience you  can  desire,  and  they  keep  your 
valet  into  the  bargain ;  if^  you  have  no  servant 
of  your  own,  the  landlord  provides  you  with 
every  necessary  attendance. 

Before  the  day  was  over,  I  had  passed  all  the 
water,  and  indeed  more  than  I  had  drunk  alto- 
ffether,  which,  besides  what  I  had  drunk  at  the 
bath,  was  a  half  pound  of  wine  and  water  I 
took  at  dinner.    I  ate  hardly  any  supper. 

Wednesday,  a  very  wet  day,  I  drank  seven 
pounds  of  water  in  seven  glasses,  and  passed  it 
all  before  the  end  of  the  day,  together  with 
what  else  I  had  drunk. 

Thursday,  I  took  nine  pounds,  seven  in  the 
first  instance,  and  when  I  began  to  pass  it,  I 
aent  for  two  more,  and  this,  too,  I  passed  the 
whole  of,  in  due  course. 


Friday  and  Saturday  I  repeated  the  dose. 
Sunday,  I  drank  none  at  all. 

Monday,  I  drank  seven  pounds  of  water,  in 
seven  glasses.  I  still  passed  gravel,  but  some- 
what less  than  when  I  used  to  bathe;  and  I 
observed  that  this  was  also  the  case  with  several 
other  persons,  at  the  same  time.  To-day  I  felt 
a  pain  in  the  lower  part  of  the  stomach,  the 
same  as  I  generally  feel  in  passing  a  stone,  and 
towards  the  evening,  accordingly,  I  did  pass  a 
small  one. 

Tuesday,  I  passed  another,  and  I  am  con- 
vinced by  experience  that  the  water  here  is 
powerful  enough  to  break  stones,  for  I  have  felt 
them  descending  into  the  bladder  quite  large, 
and  afterwards  1  passed  them  broken  into  small 
pieces.  To-day  I  drank  eight  pounds  of  water, 
at  eight  times. 

If  Calvin  had  known  that  in  these  parts  the 
preaching  monks  call  themselves  ministers,  he  . 
would  doubtless  have  given  his  preachers  some 
otlier  name. 

Wednesday,  I  took  eight  pounds  of  water,  in 
eight  gla8se&    I  nearly  al  ways  passed  half  what 


sight 
[had 


I  had  taken,  in  three  hours,  in  a  crude  state, 
and  in  its  natural  colour;  and,  shortly  after- 
wards, a  half  pound  more,  tinned  c»  a  red 
colour ;  the  rest  passed  off  after  dinner,  and  in 
the  course  of  the  night. 

The  season  that  was  now  ccmie  on,  brought  a 
great  deal  of  company  to  the  bath ;  and  from 
the  instances  that  I  now  had  an  opportunity  of 
observing,  and  from  the  opinions  of  the  phjrsi- 
cians  themselves,  particularly  of  M.  Dooato, 
the  author  of  a  treatise  on  these  waters,  I 
found  I  had  not  been  so  very  wrong  in  tak- 
ing a  shower-bath  on  my  head  in  the  bath: 
for  it  is  a  frequent  practice  for  them  to  apply 
the  shower-bath  to  their  stomachs,  by  means  of 
a  long  tube,  one  end  of  which  is  attached  to  the 
month  of  the  spring,  and  the  water  is  thus  con- 
veyed in  a  powerful  stream  to  the  exact  part  of 
the  body  where  it  is  required.  It  is  also  the 
custom  always  to  bathe  the  same  day  that  you 
take  this  shower-bath;  so  that  the  only  differ- 
ence between  them  anid  me  was,  that  I  took  the 
shower-bath  when  I  was  actually  in  the  bath, 
and  put  my  head  directly  under  the  spring, 
instead  of  having  the  water  brought  through  a 
tube.  The  only  question  is,  whether  I  was  not 
wrong  in  not  continuing  this  course.  1  have, 
ever  since,  all  along  had  a  strong  notion  that, 
had  I  done  so,  I  might  by  degrees  have  got  rid 
of  all  the  humours  that  pla^e  me.  M.  fionalo 
approved  of  people's  drinking  and  bathing  in 
the  same  day ;  and  his  sanction  makes  me  the 
more  vexed  that  I  had  not  the  firmness  to  pei^ 
severe  in  my  first  idea,  of  drinking  the  waters 
every  time  I  bathed.  The  doctor  was  also  loud 
in  his  praises  of  the  Bamaby  spring ;  but,  not- 
withstanding all  his  learned  reasonings,  it  is 
quite  clear  uiat  these  waters  produced  no  eSkct 
upon  several  persons  I  saw  there,  who  were  not 
subject  to  passing  gravel  in  their  water,  as  I 
continued  to  do;  waich  I  mention  because  I 
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cannot  make  op  my  mind  to  believe  that  this 
gmwel  was  produced  by  these  waters. 

Thursday  morningf,  in  order  to  get  the  first 
place,  I  went  to  the  bath  before  daybreak,  and 
drank,  at  intervals,  for  an  hour,  without  bathing 
my  head ;  and  I  imagine  that  this  getting  up  so 
early,  and  the  going  to  bed  again  afterwards, 
disagreed  with  me ;  my  mouth  got  so  hot  and 
dry  that,  in  the  evening,  before  going  to  bed, 
I  drank  two  large  glasses  of  the  same  water 
cooled,  which  produced  no  other  eiiect  than 
that  of  refreshing  me. 

Friday,  I  did  nothing.  The  Franciscan  mi- 
nister, as  they  call  the  provincial,  a  man  of 
great  merit,  learned,  and  very  pleasing  in  his 
manners,  who  was  residing  at  the  bath,  with 
several  other  monks  of  different  religious  orders, 
sent  me  a  present  of  some  excellent  wine,  and 
a  variety  of  sweetmeats. 

Saturday,  I  neither  bathed  nor  drank  the 
waters,  but  went  to  dine  at  Menalfio,  a  large 
and  handsome  village,  situated  at  the  top  of  one 
of  the  mountains  of  which  I  have  spoken.  I 
took  some  fish  with  me,  and  got  accommodation 
at  the  house  of  a  soldier,  who,  after  travelling 
about  a  great  deal  in  France  and  other  coun- 
tries, married  a  woman  in  Flanders,  with  whom 
be  received  some  money,  and  has  since  settled 
here:  his  name  is  Santo.  There  is  a  fine  church 
here.  Among  the  inhabitants  there  are  a  great 
number  of  retired  soldiers,  most  of  whom  have 
also  seen  a  good  deal  of  the  world.  They  are 
all  divided  off  here  into  two  parties,  the  one 
siding  with  France,  the  other  with  Spain,  and 
I  happening,  without  thinking  of  it,  to  put  a 
flower  behind  my  left  ear,  it  gave  vast  otfence 
to  the  French  party.  Afler  dinner,  I  went  up 
to  the  fort,  which  stands  at  the  very  summit  of 
the  hill,  and  is  a  tolerably  strong  place,  with 
high  walls  rising  from  the  steep  sides  of  the 
rock.  Even  up  to  the  very  base  of  this  fort, 
however,  the  ground  is  highly  cultivated;  in- 
deed, all  about  this  part  of  the  country,  it 
seems  to  be  a  rigid  principle  not  to  lose  a  single 
yard  of  ground  that  can  by  any  possibility  be 
made  available ;  on  the  wildest  and  most  rugged 
places,  on  rocks  and  precipices,  even  in  the  cre- 
vices of  the  mountain,  you  find  vines  and  crops 
of  corn  and  hay,  while  in  the  plain  below 
they  have  not  a  bit  of  hay.  I  descended  the 
mountain  on  the  other  side,  and  then  returned 
home. 

Sunday  morning,  I  went  to  the  bath  with 
several  other  gentlemen,  and  remained  there 
half  an  hour.  I  received  from  M.  Louis  Pini- 
tesi  a  present  of  a  large  quantity  of  very  fine 
fruit,  amongst  which  were  some  figs,  the  first 
that  had  appeared  this  season  at  the  bath,  and 
also  a  dozen  flasks  of  excellent  wine.  The  same 
day  the  Franciscan  minister  also  sent  me  a 
quantity  of  fruit,  so  that  I  was  able,  in  my 
turn,  to  make  presents  to  my  neighbours. 

Afler  dinner,  there  was  a  ball,  where  several 
ladies  were  assembled,  very  well  dressed,  but 
by  no  means  remarkable  for  beauty,  though 


they  were  reckoned  among  the  handsomest 
women  of  Lucca. 

In  the  evenings  M.  Louis  Ferrari  of  Cremona, 
who  knew  me  very  well,  sent  me  some  boxes  of 
excellent  quinces,  some  lemons  of  a  rare  sort, 
and  some  oranges  of  an  extraordinary  size. 

In  the  nif^ht,  a  little  before  day-break,  I  had 
a  cramp  in  Uie  calf  of  the  right  leg,  accompa- 
nied with  severe  pains,  which  came  on  every 
now  and  then.  The  cramp  held  me  for  a  fiifl 
half  hour.  *Tis  a  long  time  since  I  had  a  similar 
attack,  and  that  only  lasted  for  half  a  minute 
or  80. 

Monday,  I  -went  to  the  bath,  and  kept  my 
stomach  under  the  spring  for  an  hour;  at  one 
time  I  felt  a  little  pricking  in  the  leg  where  I 
had  the  cramp. 

It  was  now  the  time  of  year  when  the  wea- 
ther begins  to  feel  warm ;  the  grasshoppers  are 
not  more  troublesome  here  than  in  France ;  and 
the  air  seemed  to  me  generally  much  fresher 
and  purer  than  it  is  at  home. 

Among  free  nations,  you  do  not  see  the  same 
distinction  of  ranks  and  persons  as  among  other 
people ;  here,  where  I  am,  persons  of  the  hum- 
blest station  bear  themselves  quite  in  a  lordly 
style;  even  the  beggars  address  you  in  an 
authoritative  and  dictatorial  tone;  for  instance : 
"Give  me  something,  will  youT"  or,  "Give  me 
something,  d*ye  hear?*'  At  Rome,  the  phrase 
is,  "  Benefit  me,  for  your  own  sake.'^ 

Tuesday,  I  remained  an  hour  in  the  bath. 

Wednesday,  21st  June,  early  in  the  morning, 
I  left  this  place,  and,  upon  taking  leave  of  the 
company  whom  I  found  assembled  at  the  bath, 
I  received  from  them  the  kmdest  assurances  of 
friendship  and  good-will.  I  proceeded  through 
a  series  of  steep,  but  at  the  same  time  pictu- 
resque and  well-cultivated,  hills  to 

Pescia,  twelve  miles,  a  small  town  with  a 
castle,  situated  on  the  river  Pescia,  in  the  ter- 
ritory of  Florence,  where  there  are  some  good 
houses.  Here  is  the  chief  mart  of  the  famous 
Trebiano  wine,  the  growth  of  a  vineyard  situ- 
ated in  the  centre  of  large  plantations  of  olive 
trees.  The  inhabitants  of  this  town  are  warm 
friends  of  France,  in  token  of  which,  appa- 
rently, they  have  a  dolphin  for  their  town- 
arms. 

After  dinner,  we  went  on  through  a  fine 
open  plain,  thickly  studded  with  gentlemen's 
seats  and  other  houses.  I  had  intended  a  visit 
to  Monte  Catino,  to  taste  the  hot  salt  water 
of  the  Tettuccio;  the  place  lay  on  my  right 
hand,  about  a  mile  out  of  the  road,  and  nearly 
seven  miles  from  Pescia,  but  I  forgot  all  about 
it  until  I  had  nearly  reached 

Pistoia,  eleven  miles.  I  put  up  at  an  inn  on 
the  other  side  of  the  town,  where  I  received  a 
visit  from  the  son  of  M.  Ruspiglioni,  who  is 
making  a  journey  through  Italy  with  a  vcttu- 
rino,  and  herein  he  is  wrong ;  for  it  is  far  better 
in  every  respect  to  take  horses  from  one  place 
to  another,  than  to  put  yourself  into  the 
hands  of  a  vetturino  for  the  wl^ole^f^a  long 
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joarney.  From  Pistoia  to  Florenoe,  a  distance 
of  twenty  miles,  the  horses  cost  only  four 
julios.  Leaving  Pistoia  next  mommg,  I 
passed  through  the  little  town  of  Prato,  and 
got  by  dinner-time  to  Castello,  where  we  dis- 
mounted at  an  inn  opposite  the  grand-duke*s 
palace.  After  dinner,  we  went  to  give  his 
garden  a  close  examination,  and  I  found  herein 
another  instance  how  the  imagination  trans- 
cends reality.  I  had  seen  this  garden  in  the 
winter-time,  when  it  was  all  bare  and  leafless, 
and  at  that  time  m^  fancy  had  pictured  forth  a 
glowing  representation  of  what  the  place  would 
Se  in  a  more  &vourab]e  season;  but  I  now 
found  that  my  imagination  had  been  far  too 
■anguine. 

from  Prato  to  Castello,  seventeen  miles. 
After  dinner,  we  went  to 

Florence,  three  miles.  Friday,  I  witnessed 
the  public  processions,  and  the  grand-duke  in 
his  staxe-coach.  Amon^  other  grand  sights 
exhibited  on  this  occasion,  there  is  a  sort  of 
fmall  moveable  stage,  gilt  on  the  outside,  on 
which  there  are  four  little  children,  and  a 
monk,  or  a  nun  dressed  up  as  a  monk,  with  a 
great  fidse  beard,  who  represents  St  Francis 
a'Assisi,  standing,  holding  his  hands  crossed 
upon  his  breast,  as  in  the  portrait  of  him,  and 
with  a  crown  over  his  head,  fixed  on  his  hood. 
There  were  other  children  on  foot,  armed,  one 
of  whom  represented  St  Gieorge.  When  these 
came  to  the  square,  there  rushed  out  upon  the 
champion  a  great  dragon,  made  to  look  very 
terrible,  and  spouting  £me8  from  bis  jaws,  and 
80  large  as  evidently  somewhat  to  stagger  the 
men  who  carried  him. 

The  young  St  George  attacked  in  his  turn 
the  dragon,  and  struck  him,  now  with  his  sword 
and  then  with  his  lance,  and  at  last  vanquished 
the  monster,  and  stabbed  him  deep  in  the 
throat 

While  at  this  place,  I  received  a  great  deal 
of  kindness  from  one  of  the  Gondi  fiunily,  who 
resides  at  Lyons.  He  sent  me  some  excellent 
wine. 

The  weather  had  now  got  so  hot  that  the 
people  of  the  place  themselves  were  astonished 
at  it 

In  the  morning,  at  day-break,  I  had  an  attack 
of  chplic  in  my  ri^ht  side,  and  suffered  a  great 
deal  of  pain  from  it  for  about  three  hours.  To- 
day I  ate  the  first  melon  I  had  tasted  this  year. 
They  had  had  pumpions  and  almonds  here  from 
the  very  first  day  of  June. 

On  the  2:)d,  there  was  a  grand  chariot  race, 
in  a  large  open  square,  of  an  oblong  form,  and 
surrounded  on  all  sides  by  handsome  houses. 
At  each  corner  of  this  place  they  had  erected  a 
wooden  obelisk,  and  a  long  cord  extended  from 
each  of  these  to  the  other,  to  prevent  people 
from  crossing  the  ground ;  there  were,  besides, 
several  men  stationed  along  these  ropes,  to  keep 
any  person  from  getting  over  them.  The  bal- 
conies were  full  of  ladies;  the  grand-duke,  with 
the  duchess  and  the  court,  occupying  the  lower 


balcony  of  the  principal  hooaei  The  other 
spectators  were  ranged  along  the  sides  of  the 
square,  outside  the  ropes,  and  on  a  sort  of 
saLffi>kls,  on  one  of  which  I  got  a  placa  There 
were  five  chariots  or  cars  to  run.  They  took 
their  places  by  lot,  in  a  row,  by  one  of  the  obe- 
lisks. It  seemed  to  be  compered  that  the  out* 
side  place  was  the  best,  as  giving  the  driver 
the  most  command  of  the  ground.  The  horses 
started  at  the  sound  of  a  trumpet  The  chariot 
that  bad  the  lead  on  arriving  at  the  starting- 
post,  m  the  third  run  round  the  course,  was  the 
winner.  The  grand-duke*s  car  had  the  best  of 
it  up  to  the  commencement  of  the  third  round, 
but  then  Strozzi*s  charioteer,  who  had  kept 
very  close  to  the  grand-dnke*s,  urged  his  horses 
to  the  utinost,  and  managed  to  get  so  nearly  on 
a  level  with  the  latter  as  to  mke  the'  victory 
a  question  between  them.  I  observed,  that  tha 
populace  broke  their  previous  silence  when  they 
saw  Strozzi*8  charioteer  making  head,  and  began 
shouting  and  encouraging  him  with  all  their 
might  and  main,  utteriy  regardless  of  their 
princess  being  present  And  afierwards,  when 
the  dispute,  as  to  the  victory,  was  referred  to 
the  decision  of  the  judges  of  the  oooise,  tboss 
among  them  who  were  in  fiivour  of  Strozxi 
having  appealed  to  the  judgment  of  the  as- 
sembly, there  was  raised  an  almost  unanimous 
shout  in  favour  of  Strozzi,  who  ultimately 
obtained  the  prize;  though  it  seemed  to  me 
that  the  grand^duke^s  charioteer  was  really  the 
winner.  The  value  of  the  prize  was  a  hundred 
crowns.  I  was  more  pleased  with  this  spectacle 
than  with  any  other  I  had  witnessed  in  Italy, 
for  my  fancy  was  tickled  with  its  resemblance 
to  the  races  of  the  ancients. 

This  being  St  John's  eve,  the  roof  of  the 
cathedral  was  surrounded  by  two  or  three  rows 
of  lamps,  and  a  number  of  rockets  were  let 
off.  They  say,  however,  that  it  is  not  the 
general  custom  in  Italy,  as  in  France,  to  have 
fire-wotks  on  St  John's  dav. 

This  festival  came  round,  in  its  due  course,  on 
the  Sunday,  and  being,  of  all  the  saints*  days, 
the  one  observed  by  the  people  of  Fbrence 
with  the  greatest  solemnity  and  rejoicing,  every 
body  was  from  an  early  hour  abroad  to  take 
part  in  it,  dressed  in  their  best  I  had  thus  an 
opportunity  of  seeing  all  the  women,  old  and 
young ;  and  I  must  confess  that  the  amount  of 
beauty  at  Florence  appeared  to  me  very  limited. 
Early  in  the  morning,  the  grand-duke  took  bis 
seat  in  the  palace  square,  upon  a  platform,  which 
occupied  the  whole  front  of  the  palace,  the 
walls  of  which,  as  well  as  the  platform,  were 
hung  with  rich  tapestry.  He  was  seated  under 
a  canopy,  with  the  pope's  nuncio  at  his  side  on 
the  left,  and  the  Ferrarese  ambassador  on  his 
right,  but  not  so  near  him  by  a  good  deal  as 
the  nuncia  Here  there  pa^ed  before  him  a 
long  procession  of  men  in  various  guises,  em- 
blems of  the  diSerent  castles,  towns,  and  ^tes 
dependent  upon  the  archduchj^of  Florence,  and 
the  name  and  style  of  each,  as  its  representa* 
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tive  passed,  waa  annoonced  to  tbe  asBemUed 
malUtude  ^  a  herald,  who  stood  by  in  iidl 
oostame.  Representing  Sienna,  for  instance, 
there  came  forward  a  young  man,  habited  in 
white  and  black  velvet,  bearing  in  one  hand  a 
large  silver  vase,  and  in  the  other,  an  effigy  of 
the  she*wolf  of  Sienna.  These  offerings  he  laid 
at  the  feet  of  the  duke,  accompanyinsf  them 
with  a  suitable  address.  When  he  had  passed 
on,  he  was  followed  in  single  file,  and  as  their 
names  were  successively  called  out,  by  a  number 
of  ill-dressed  men,  mounted  on  sorry  hacks  or 
on  mules,  some  carrying  a  silver  cup,  others  a 
ragged  banner.  These  fellows,  of  whom  there 
were  a  ^reat  number,  went  on  through  the 
.  streets,  without  any  sort  of  form  or  ceremony, 
and,  indeed,  without  exhibiting  the  slightest 
gravity  or  even  decency  of  demeanour,  but 
nther  seeming  to  treat  the  whole  thing  as  a 
jest  They  took  their  part  in  the  a&ir  as 
representatives  of  the  various  castles  and  other 
places  in  immediate  dependence  upon  the  state 
of  Sienna.  This  ceremonial  takes  place  every 
year. 

By  and  by,  advanced  a  car,  bearing  a  great 
wooden  pyramid,  with  steps  all  up  it,  on  which 
stood  little  boys  dressed  m  different  fashions, 
to  represent  saints  and  angels.  The  pyramid 
was  as  high  as  a  house;  and  at  the  topof  it 
was  a  St  John,  that  is  to  say,  a  man  dressed 
■s  St  John,  bound  to  an  iron  bar.  Next  after 
this  car  came  the  public  officers,  those  connected 
with  the  revenue  occupying  the  first  rank. 

The  procession  was  closed  by  another  car, 
on  which  were  several  young  men,  with  three 
prises,  which  were  afterwaras  run  for,  in  dif> 
ferent  scnrts  of  races.  On  each  side  of  the  car 
were  the  hones  that  were  about  to  take  part 
in  tbe  races,  led  by  the  jockeys,  wearing  the 
colours  of  their  difierent  masters,  among  whom 
were  some  of  the  greatest  nobles  of  the  country. 
The  horses  were  small,  but  exquisitely  formed. 

The  heat  at  this  time  was  no  mater  than 
we  feel  it  in  France;  but,  to  avoid  the  eflects 
of  it  as  much  as  possible,  I  resorted  to  the  ex- 
pedient of  having  my  bed  made  up  on  the 
dining-table,  every  night,  for  the  bedsteads  and 
beds  they  have  here  are  utterly  intolerable  to 
strangers;  and  I  moreover  managed  in  this 
way  to  escape  the  vermin,  which  swarm  in 
everv  bed  of  every  inn,  in  these  parts.  In  fiict, 
in  almost  eveij  respect,  this  is  a  very  uncom- 
fortable place  for  travellers,  who  are  not  pretty 
well  case-haidened. 

There  is  very  little  fish  to  be  got  at  Florence, 
and  what  you  do  get,  in  the  way  of  trout,  &c., 
comes  from  such  a  distance,  that  it  has  first  to 
be  salted,  ixiovanpi  Mariano,  a  Milanese,  who 
was  staying  in  the  same  inn  where  I  was, 
had  a  present  sent  him  from  the  grand-duke 
of  wine,  bread,  fruit,  and  some  live  fish ;  bot 
these  fish  were  very  small,  and  were  brought 
in  jars  of  water. 

All  day  kmg  my  month  felt  dried  op,  and 
I  was  tormented  with  a  paichiog,  insatiaUe 
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thirst,  such  as  I  am  sometimes  annoyed  with  at 
home  in  the  extreme  h^te  of  summer.  I  ate 
ootfainff  bot  firui^  and  sugared  salad;  yet* 
notwithstanding  this  temperate  diet,  I  continued 
very  unwell. 

The  amusements  which  we  in  France  enter 
upon  after  supper,  here  precede  that  meal.  In 
the  very  lon^  days,  supper  is  not  taken  till  late 
at  night,  and  people  do  not  rise  till  seven  or 
eight  in  the  mommg. 

After  dinner,  everybody  went  to  see  the 
horse-racing.  The  Cardinal  de  Medici's  horse 
won;  the  prize  was  worth  about  200  crowns. 
This  spectacle  is  not  so  agreeable  as  the  chariot 
race,  for  it  takes  place  in  the  street,  and  all 
you  see  is  the  horses  tearing  past  where  yon 
stand,  at  the  top  of  their  speed,  and  there 
is  an  end  of  the  matter,  as  for  as  you  are 
concerned. 

On  Sunday,  I' went  to  see  the  Palace  Pittk 
Among  other  thines  there,  I  noticed  the  statue 
in  marble  of  a  mule;  the  original  is  slill  a]ive» 
and  earned  its  honours  by  ite  services  as  a 
draughtpmule  during  the  erection  of  this  palace ; 
at  least,  so  say  the  Latin  verses,  which  fotm 
an  mscription  on  the  statue.  I  saw  here  also» 
the  antique  chimera,  an  animal  with  the  body 
of  a  lion,  and  a  head  with  horns  and  ears. 

On  the  preceding  Saturday,  the  grand- 
duke's  palace  was  thrown  open  to  all  comers, 
without  exception,  and  was  crowded  with 
country  people,  who,  by  and  by,  nearhr  all 
collected  in  the  great  hall,  where  they  fell  to 
dancing.  As  I  looked  upon  them,  it  seemed 
to  my  nincy  an  image  of  a  people's  lost  liberty, 
an  all  but  extinguished  light  throwing  out  a 
flickering  gleam  once  a  year,  amid  the  shows 
of  a  saint's  day. 

Monday,  I  went  to  dine  with  Signer  Silvio 
Piccolommi,  a  man  of  distinguished  merit,  and, 
among  other  accomplishments,  pre-eminent  fiir 
bis  skill  in  the  use  of  the  rapier.  There  was 
a  large  party  of  gentlemen  present,  and  we 
conversed  upon  a  variety  of  topic&  Signor 
Piccolomini  hokis  in  very  slight  estimation  the 
practice  of  even  the  nK)St  celebrated  Italian 
fencing-masters,  such  as  nVeniziano,  II  Bo- 
lognese,  II  Patmostrato,  and  others;  the  enl^ 
professor  that  he  thmks  anything  oC  is  a  pnpd 
of  his,  that  has  established  himself  at  Brescia, 
where  he  teaches  the  art  to  the  gentry  about 
there.  He  said,  that  the  way  in  which  all  the 
masters  be  spoke  of  taught  fencing,  had  neither 
method  nor  manner  abmit  it  He  particularly 
condemns  those  long,  sprawling  passes,  which, 
nine  cases  out  of  ten,  place  your  weapon  in  the 
power  of  a  skUfiil  adversary ;  he  maintained 
that  men  who  are  actoallv  engaged  in  combat 
do  nothing  of  the  sort,  as  all  experience  showed ; 
he  said  it  was  to  him  quite  absurd  to  see  a 
man  making  an  immense  lunge,  which  all  but 
throws  him  off  his  balance,  then  draw  back, 
and  then  make  another  lunge,  longer,  if  pes* 
sible,  than  the  first,  as  if  he  had  nothing  to 
do  hot  to  go  through  a  set  of  poitiifwi    IL 
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Piccolomini  told  us  be  was  about  to  print  a 
work  on  this  subject '  The  conversation  then 
turned  upon  war&re,  in  reference  to  which 
our  host  expressed  his  contempt  for  artillery, 
and  proceeded  to  make  some  remarks  upon  this 
point,  which  pleased  me  very  much.  He  quite 
concurs  witli  what  Machiavei  has  written  upon 
the  subject.  In  reference  to  fortifications,  he 
said  that  the  most  skilful  engineer  living  is 
&  gentleman  now  at  Florence,  in  the  service 
««f  the  Grand-Duke  Francis. 

They  have  a  custom  here  of  cooling  their 
wine,  by  putting  snow  in  the  glass.  I  myself 
put  very  little,  for  I  was  &r  from  well ;  1  had 
frequent  pains  in  the  kidneys,  and  was  con- 
stantly passing  quantities  of  gravel ;  and,  more- 
over, had  not  yet  succeeded  in  getting  rid  of 
the  disagreeable  fits  of  weakness  and  aching 
in  my  head ;  every  now  and  then  I  had  a 
swimming  there,  accompanied  by  a  heaviness 
that  involved  forehead,  eyes,  nose,  and  every 
part  of  my  fiice,  in  its  efifects.  It  occurred  to 
me  that  these  attacks  were  brought  on  by  the 
sweet  heady  wines  of  the  country.  I  remem- 
ber that  just  after  my  arrival  here,  when  I  was 
tormented  with  a  sick  head-ache  and  a  horrible 
thirst,  I  drank  a  quantity  of  Trebiano;  but  it 
was  so  sweet  that  it  did  not  at  all  quench  my 
thirst,  and  only  made  me  feel  heavy. 

After  all,  I  cannot  refrain  front  confessing 
that  Florence  has  most  justly  received  the  title 

To-day,  just  in  order  to  pass  away  the  time, 
I  went  to  call  upon  some  of  those  kdies  whose 
doors  are  open  to  all  comers  with  money  in 
their  pockets.  I  saw  some  of  the  most  cele- 
brated of  them,  but  they  did  not  strike  me  as 
being  any  thing  remarkable.  They  live  by 
themselves,  in  a  particular  part  of  the  town 
assigned  them,  and  their  wretched  lodgings  as 
little  resemble  those  of  the  Roman  and  Venetian 
courtesans,  as  they  themselves  resemble  the 
latter  ladies  in  beauty,  dress,  and  deportment. 
If  any  public  woman  prefers  living  in  another 
part  of  the  town,  she  must  keep  her  vocation  a 
secret,  and  have  some  other  occupation,  as  a 
blind  to  cover  her  fitiilty. 

I  went  to  look  at  the  silk-spinners,  and  ob- 
served that,  by  means  of  a  certain  machine,  one 
woman  can  turn  &yQ  hundred  spindles  at  once. 

Tuesday  morning,  I  passed  a  small  red  stone. 

Wednesday,  I  went  to  see  the  grand-duke*8 
country-house.  What  struck  me  most  here 
was  an  artificial  rock,  of  a  pyramidal  fi>rm, 
composed  of  all  sorts  of  natural  minerals,  piled 
toother  in  some  particular  arrangement.  From 
this  rock  spouted  a  powerful  fountain  of  water, 
which,  falling  into  a  grotto  that  formed  the 
interior  of  the  rock,  worked  all  sorts  of  ma- 
chinery and  automata  there,  such  as  mills, 
clocks,  sentinels,  animals,  &c.  &c. 

Thursday,  there  was  another  horse-race,  but 
I  did  not  think  it  worth  while  to  go  and  see  it 
After  dinner  I  went  to  Pratolino,  which  I  ex- 
amined once  more  in  detail.  The  keeper  having 


requested  I  would  give  him  my  opinion  of  the 
beauties  of  the  place,  as  compered  with  Tivoli, 
I  did  so,  comparing  the  two  places,  not  in  gene- 
ral, but  in  detail,  pointing  out  the  advantages 
of  each,  and  wherein  the  one  was  superior  to, 
or  fell  ^ort  of,  the  other. 

Friday,  1  bought  at  the  Juntas  ^  eleven  plays, 
and  some  other  pieces.  I  saw  here  a  printed 
copy  of  Boccaccio's  will,  with  a  discourse  on 
the  Decameron.  This  will  shows  to  what  as- 
tonishing poverty,  to  what  extreme  misery,  this 
great  man  had  become  reduced.  He  leaves  bis 
sisters  and  cousins  nothing  but  his  bed  and 
some  bed-clothes;  the  few  books  he  had  are 
bequeathed  to  a  certain  monk,  on  condition  of 
his  allowing  any  person  to  see  them,  who 
applies  for  that  purpose ;  he  gives  an  exact 
inventory  of  every  wretched  little  article  of 
furniture,  of  every  utensil  he  is  possessed  of; 
and  at  the  end  of  the  document,  he  gives  direc* 
tions  about  his  funeral,  and  what  masses  are  to 
be  said  for  him.  The  will  is  printed  verbatim 
finom  the  original,  which  was  written  on  a 
rafiffed  bit  of  parchment 

The  Roman  and  Venetian  courtezans  sit  at 
their  windows  to  attract  visitors;  here,  these 
ladies  stand  at  the  doors  of  their  houses,  where 
they  remain  on  the  look-out,  during  a  good  part 
of  the  day.  Here  you  may  find  them,  with 
more  or  less  company,  chatting,  or  very  often 
dancing  in  the  middle  of  the  street,  with  a  circle 
of  spectators  round  them. 

Sunday,  2d  of  July,  I  left  Florence,  after 
dinner,  and  passing  the  Amo,  left  that  river  on 
the  right,  though  we  still  went  in  the  direction 
of  its  course.  We  proceeded  along  a  lovely 
and  richly  fertile  plain,  which  produces  among 
other  things  the  finest  melons  that  are  grown  m 
Tuscany.  The  best  sort  of  melons  are  not  ripe 
till  about  the  middle  of  July.  The  place  where 
the  very  choicest  are  produced  is  Legnaia, 
three  miles  from  Florence.  Our  route  con- 
tinued thnni^  a  splendid  open  country,  with 
castles,  genUemen^s  seats,  detached  houses,  and 
villages,  on  one  side  or  the  other,  almost  the 
whole  way  along.  Amongr  the  rest,  we  passed 
through  a  pretty  place  called  Empoli,  a  name 
which  to  n^  ear  smacked  of  the  old  time;  bat 
I  saw  no  vestiges  of  antiquity  there,  except, 
close  by  the,  high  road,  a  ruin^  bridge,  which 
had  a  look  of  something  about  it 

I  was  struck  in  these  parts,  with  three  thingp: 
first,  with  seeing  all  the  people  of  the  district 
working  on  Sundays  at  getting  in  the  harvest; 
secondly,  with  seeing  the  peasantry,  ait«-  their 
day's  labour,  sitting  with  lutes  in  thehr  hands, 
and  their  fair  ones  beside  thenu  reciting  from 
memory  whole  stanzas  of  Ariosto;  hot  this  is 
also  to  be  seen  in  every  other  part  of  Italy; 
and,  thirdly,  with  finding  that  they  left  their 
com  out  in  the  fields,  ten  or  fifteen  days  or 
more,  wiUiout  any  apprehension  of  its  being 
stolen. 
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Towaids  evening,  we  arrived  at 

Scala,  twenty  miles.  There  is  only  one  inn 
here,  but  that  is  a  very  good  one.  I  took  no 
supper,  and  when  I  got  to  bed  I  hardly  slept  a 
wink,  in  consequence  of  a  severe  tooth-ache  in 
my  right  jaw.  I  was  often  troubled  with  this 
malady,  in  combination  with  my  head-aches; 
but  it  generally  plagued  me  most  when  I  was 
eating,  for  every  thmg  I  put  into  my  mouth 
gave  me  pain. 

Monday  mornmg,  8rd  of  July,  we  proceeded 
along  a  road  on  Sie  banks  of  the  Arno,  which 
by  and  by  brought  us  into  a  wide  plain,  covered 
with  golden  com.  About  mid-day  we  arrived 
at 

Pisa,  twenty  miles,  a  town  belonging  to  the 
Duke  of  Florence.  It  stands  in  a  plain,  on  the 
banks  of  the  Arno,  which  traverses  its  centre, 
and  thence  flows  on  to  jqin  the  sea,  six  miles 
frpm  the  town.  The  river  between  Pisa  and 
the  sea  is  navigable  bv  tolerably  large  vessels. 

The  colleges  and  schools  had  just  commenced 
their  long  vacation,  which  lasts  the  three  hot- 
test months  in  each  year. 

We  found  here  an  excellent  troop  of  come- 
dians, called  the  Desiosi. 

As  the  inn  where  I  at  first  put  up  did  not 
please  me,  I  hired  a  small  furnished  house, 
containing  four  bed-rooms  and  a  sitting-room. 
The  landlord  undertook  to  cook  for  us.  The 
rooms  were  large  and  handsome,  and  I  only 
paid  eight  crowns  a  month  for  the  whole.  The 
landlord  also  supplied  us,  into  the  bargain,  with 
table-linen,  such  as  napkins  and  table-cloths, 
but  this  did  not  much  add  to  his  expenses,  for 
in  Italy  they  only  give  you  two  changes  of  these 
a  week.  We  put  our  servants  on  b^urd-wages, 
and  we  ourselves  dined  regularly  at  the  inn,  for 
four  julios  a  day. 

Our  house  was  very  agreeably  situated,  with 
a  fine  view  of  the  Arno,  and  the  large  basin 
which  it  forms  here,  and  which  is  covered  with 
merchant-vessels  and  boats  laden  with  goods. 
Along  the  sides;  are  some  handsome  quavs,  like 
the  Quai  des  Augustins,  at  Paris;  and,  over- 
looking these,  are  two  rows  of  houses,  among 
which  was  that  I  had  hired. 

Wednesday,  5th  of  July,  I  went  to  see  the 
cathedral,  on  the  site  of  which  formerly  stood 
a  palace  of  the  Emperor  Adrian.  Here  are 
an  infinite  number  of  marble  columns,  nearly 
all  different  in  form  and  workmanship.  The 
doors  are  made  of  some  metal.  This  church 
is  adorned  with  a  variety  of  spoils  of  Greece 
and  Egypt,  and  is  itself  almost  entirely  con- 
struct^ out  of  the  ruins  of  tlie  ancient  edifice 
that  preceded  it.  Every  here  and  there,  you 
see  inscriptions,  some  upside  down,  others  half 
broken  ofi^  and  defaced ;  and  there  are  a  few  in 
unknown  characters,  said  to  be  the  ancient 
Etruscan. 

The  Campanile  here  is  an  inclined  one,  like 
that  at  Bologna,  deviating  from  the  perpen- 
dicular not  less  than  forty-two  feet ;  it  is  sur- 
rounded by  open  pilasters  and  corridors 


One  day,  I  went  to  see  the  church  of  St 
John,  an  edifice  full  of  fine  sculptures  and 
paintings.  Among  other  beautiful  things,  is  a 
marble  pulpit,  enriched  with  a  number  of 
figures,  so  exquisitely  sculptured  that  Lorenzo, 
who,  they  say,  killed  Duke  Alexander,  took  off 
the  heads  of  some  of  them,  as  a  present  for  the 
queen.*  The  form  of  the  church  closely  resem- 
bles that  of  La  Rotonda,'  at  Rome. 

The  natural  son  of  the  Duke  Alexander  I 
spoke  of,  resides  here.  He  is  an  old  man,  as 
far  as  I  could  judge.  He  lives  very  comfort- 
ably upon  a  pension  from  the  present  duke, 
and  does  not  trouble  his  head  about  anything 
beyond  that  His  amusements  are  hunting 
and  fishing,  for  which  the  surrounding  coontry 
affi>rds  him  every  possible  facility. 

There  is  no  place  in  Italy  which  more  abounds 
in  holy  relics,  in  rich  works  of  art,  in  fine 
marbles,  than  does  Pisa. 

I  had  very  great  gratification  in  some  over 
the  public  mausoleum  here,  in  &e  Campo 
Santo:  it  is  an  oblong  building,  of  a  very  large 
size,  three  hundred  paces  long,  and  a  hundred 
wide;  the  corridor  that  surrounds  it  is  forty 
feet  wide,  and  is  roofed  with  lead,  and  paved 
with  marble.  The  walls  are  covered  with  old 
paintings,  among  which  is  a  portrait  of  a  Grondi 
o^  Florence,  the  founder  of  the  &mily  of  that 
name. 

The  nobles  of  this  town  have  for  centuries 
been  entombed  under  this  corridor;  vou  see 
here  the  names  and  arms  of  about  four  hundred 
families,  of  whom  barely  four  now  remain 
here,  escaped  from  the  ruthless  sword  of  war, 
and  the  ruin  of  their  ancient  town,  which,  it  is 
true,  is  still  populous,  but  it  is  principally  so 
with  strangers.  Of  these  noble  families,  among 
whom  ranked  marquisses,  earls,  and  count^ 
some  migrated  to  other  parts  of  Christendom, 
where  their  descendanta  still  flourish. 

In  the  middle  of  this  building,  there  is  an 
open  space,  where  they  still  bury  their  dead. 
I  was  told  that  in  most  cases  the  bodies  de- 
posited here,  in  the  flrst  eight  hours  swell  so 
much  that  they  seem  to  raise  up  the  earth  that 
covers  them;  eight  hours  after,  the  swelling 
goes  down,  and  the  bodies  decay;  and  in 
another  eight  hoars  the  flesh  is  entirely  con- 
sumed, so  that  in  twenty-four  hours  nothing 
remains  but  the  bare  skeleton.  This  is  a  phe- 
nomenon similar  to  that  which  takes  place  in 
the  cemetery  at  Rome,  where,  as  it  is  said,  the 
earth  thrusts  back  the  body  of  any  Roman  that 
is  deposited  in  it  This  place  is  paved  round 
with  marble,  as  well  as  the  corridor.  Upon 
this  marble  there  is  a  layer  of  earth,  four  or 
five  feet  deep,  which  earth,  the^  say,  was 
brought  from  Jerusalem,  at  the  time  of  the 
expedition  that  the  Pisans  made  there  with  a 
large  army.    By  permission  of  the  bishop,  a 
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Jiandful  of  this  earth  is  occanonally  carried  away 
and  put  into  other  sepulchres,  under  the  im- 
pressioa  that  it  has  the  efiect  of  consuming  the 
liodtee  more  speedily;  an  idea  which  would 
seem  to  gather  strength  from  the  fact,  that  in 
the  cemetery  here  you  find  hardly  any  booes, 
as  you  do  in  other  towns. 

The  neighbouring  mountains  produce  very 
fine  marble,  and  the  town  is  celebmted  for  the 
excellence  of  its  works  in  this  material.  At 
this  moment,  they  are  actively  engaged  in  ore- 
paring  for  the  King  of  Fez,  in  Barbary,  a  splen- 
did set  of  ornaments  for  a  theatre,  of  which  they 
have  made  a  design,  and  which,  among  other 
things,  is  to  be  adorned  with  fifty  marble  columns, 
of  an  immense  height 

In  a  great  many  places  in  this  town,  you  see 
the  arms  of  France;  and  there  is  a  column  here 
which  our  king  Charles  VIII.  presented  to  the 
cathedral.  On  the  wall  of  one  house,  looking 
arto  the  street,  this  prince  is  sculptured,  the 
«ise  of  lifo,  kneelinff  before  the  Virgin,  who  ap- 
pears to  be  giving  him  advice.  The  inscripticMi 
informs  you  that,  as  this  monarch  was  supping 
one  night  in  this  house,  there  came  into  his 
head,  ul  of  a  sudden,  and  quite  fortuitously,  a 
resolution  to  restore  the  Pisans  to  their  former 
freedom ;  wherein,  says  the  inscription,  he  sur- 
passed the  greatness  of  Alexander  the  Great 
nimselC  Among  the  titles  of  this  prince,  as 
Mt  forth  in  this  inscription,  are  King  of  Jeru^ 
wUmy  of  Sicily^  <f^.  The  words  which  relate 
to  this  circumstance,  of  giving  the  Pisans  their 
liberty,  have  been  purposely  defaced,  so  that 
they  are  scarcely  legible.  There  are  several 
other  houses  which  are  also  decorated  with  the 
•rms  of  France,  to  commemorate  the  nobility 
which  the  same  king  conferred  upon  their  pro- 
prietors. 

There  are  ver^  few  remains  of  antiqui^ 
here ;  the  only  thmgs  worth  mentioning  in  this 
way  are  some  ruins  of  a  fine  brick  emfice,  on 
-the  spot  where  the  palace  of  Nero  stood,  whose 
name  distinguishes  these  remains ;  and  a  churoh 
dedicated  to  St  Michael,  which  was  formerly  a 
temple  of  Mars. 

On  Thursday,  St  Peter^s  day,  it  was  men- 
tioned to  me  that  formerly  the  Bishop  of  Pisa 
went  in  procession  to  the  church  of  6t  Peter, 
four  miles  from  the  town,  and  thence  to  the 
aeapside,  where,  casting  a  ring  into  the  ocean, 
he  solemnly  espoused  it;  but  at  that  time  Pisa 
possessed  a  very  powerful  navy.  At  present 
the  sea  is  married  by  deputy,  by  one  of  the 
masters  of  the  college,  who  is  not  accompanied 
bv  anything  at  all  in  the  shape  of  a  procession. 
The  ^clergy  go  no  further  than  the  church, 
where  they  distribute  a  number  of  indnlffences. 
The  pope  s  bull,  which  dates  about  400  years 
hsck,  sajTs,  upon  the  authoritv  of  a  book  which 
contains  more  than  1200  of  them,  that  this 
churoh  was  built  by  St  Peter,  and  that  while 
St  Clement  ^  was  officiating  in  it  at  a  marble 
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table,  there  fell  open  the  table  three  drops  of 
blood  fimn  the  holy  fiither's  nose.  These  dropi 
of  blood  still  remain,  and  are  as  firesh  as  though 
they  had  fiillen  yesterday.  The  Genoese,  a 
good  many  years  ago,  came  and  broke  ofiT  a 
piece  of  this  table,  in  order  to  get  possession  of 
one  of  these  drops  of  bkx)d;  whereupon  the 
Pisans  forthwith  removed  the  rest  of  the  table 
fVom  the  church,  and  took  it  into  the  town. 
But  every  year,  on  St  Peter^s  day,  it  is  car- 
ried to  the  churoh  in  proceeskxi,  accompanied 
by  almost  the  entire  population,  some  on  foot, 
some  on  horseback,  others  in  boatSL 

Friday,  7th  of  July,  I  went  early  in  the 
morning,  to  see  the  ca$8inOy  or  form,  belonging 
to  Peter  de  Medici,  two  miles  from  the  town. 
This  nobleman  possesses  immense  property  in 
this  neighbourhood,  which  he  makes  exceed- 
ingly productive,  by  the  plan  of,  every  five 
veers,  putting  upon  the  estate  a  set  of  new 
labourers,  who,  in  return  for  their  services,  re- 
ceive half  the  fruit  and  vefiretables,  to  the  culti- 
vation of  which  a  considerable  portion  of  ground 
is  applied.  The  arable  parts  of  the  estate  are 
•fertile  in  the  highest  degree,  and  an  immense 
quantity  of  all  sorts  of  sheep  and  cattle  are 
raised  on  the  pastures.  I  dismounted  from  my 
horse  in  order  the  better  to  examine  the  details 
of  the  fiirm-house,  and  found  an  immense  num- 
ber of  persons  engaged  in  making  cream,  butler, 
cheese,  du^,  the  apparatus  for  afi  which  was  on 
the  most  extensive  scale. 

Thence,  crossing  the  plain,  I  rode  on  to  the 
shore  of  the  Tuscan  Sea,  where,  on  the  right 
hand,  I  saw  before  me  Ereci,  and  on  the  left, 
a  good  deal  nearer  me,  Leghorn,  a  town  with  a 
castle,  quite  on  the  edge  of  the  sea.  From  this 
point,  you  have  a  view  of  the  Isle  of  Gorgooa, 
and  beyond  it  of  that  of  Caprea,  with  Cmica 
in  the  extreme  distance.  I  turned  to  the  left, 
and  rode  along  the  sea  shore,  till  we  came  to 
the  mouth  of  Uie  Amo,  the  entrance  of  which 
is  very  difficult  for  vessels  of  any  size,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  mod  and  earth  which  are 
brought  down  into  the  Amo  by  the  different 
streams  which  run  into  it  and  which  form  in 
heaps  at  its  mouth.  I  bought  some  fish  here, 
which  I  sent  to  the  actresses  of  the  Pisa  theatre. 
Along  the  banks  of  this  river,  you  see  a  great 
many  thickets  of  the  tamarisk  tree.  I  bought 
next  day,  a  small  runlet,  made  of  the  wood  of 
this  tree,  and  had  it  hooped  with  silver,  for 
which  part  of  the  bargain,  I  gave  a  ^dsmith 
three  crown&  I  bought  also  an  Indian  cane, 
as  a  walkingHStafT,  for  which  I  paid  six  julios; 
and  a  small  vase  and  cup  made  of  Indian  nut' 
said,  like  the  tamarisk,  to  be  good  against  the 
spleen  and  the  gravel*  and  for  these  I  gave 
eight  julios. 

The  person  of  whom  I  bought  these  things, 
a  man  of  great  note  as  a  mathematical  instm- 
ment  maker,  told  me  that  trees  have  all  within 
them  as  many  rings  and  cireles  as  they  number 
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yean.  He  showed  me  euiD|det  of  this  in 
every  kind  of  wood  in  bis  sbopy  for  he  is  a 
turner  by  trade.  Those  trees  in  a  forest  which 
look  northwards,  have  these  rings  closer  and 
thicker  than  the  trees  which  stand  in  other 
directions;  and  this  person  told  me  that  this 
was.  so  invariably  the  case,  that  by  looking 
at  a  piece  of  timber,  he  could  tell  how  old  the 
tree  was,  whence  it  came,  and  in  what  direction 
it  had  stood. 

AboQt  this  time,  I  was  extremely  annoyed 
with  several  attacks  of  a  kind  of  heavy,  dull, 
head-ache,  accompanied  with  a  constipation  so 
severe,  that  I  had  not  a  single  stool,  except  by 
the  aid  of  medicine,  a  bad  and  treacherous 
amisfant.    As  to  the  stonot  it  was  much  as 


The  air  of  this  place  was  for  a  long  time 
considered  very  unhealthy;  but  since  Duke 
Cosmo  drained  the  mardies^  which  used  to  sur- 
round it  almost  on  all  sides,  the  air  has  become 
very  good.  Formerly,  indeed,  the  plaoe  was 
flo  bad  in  this  respect;  that  when  the  govern- 
ment wanted  to  get  rid  of  a  man,  they  banished 
him  to  Pisa,  where  his  business  was  settled  in 
a  very  short  time,  and  he  gave  the  state  no 
further  trouble  than  to  bury  him. 

The  Tuscan  princes  have  at  various  perk)ds 
taken  a  great  deal  of  pains  to  introduce  nar- 
tridges  in  this  neighbourhood ;  but,  somehow 
or  other,  they  have  never  succeeded,  and  no  such 
thing  as  a  partridge  is  to  be  found  here. 

I  had  received  several  visits  fronr  Jerome 
Borro,  a  doctor  of  physic;  so  on  the  14th  I 
went  to  see  him  in  turn,  when  he  made  me  a 
preeeni  of  his  book,  on  the  Flux  and  Reflux 
ef  the  Sea^  written  in  the  vernacular.  He 
showed  me  another  book  he  has  written,  in 
Latin,  upon  the  various  maladies  of  the  body. 

The  same  day,  twenty-one  Turkish  slaves 
made  their  escape  from  the  arsenal,  near  mv 
bouse ;  and  netting  possession  of  a  frigate  full 
rigged,  which  Signer  Alessandro  del  Piombino 
had  left  unguarded  while  he  went  fishing,  set 
sail  and  got  clear  off. 

The  Amo,  and  the  canal  which  it  forms  as 
it  traverses  the  town,  some  of  the  churches,  and 
a  few  old  ruins,  and  some  private  edifices^  are 
well  worth  seeing;  but,  in  other  respects,  Pisa 
presents  few  pomts  of  attraction.  It  is,  in 
some  sense,  a  deserted  place,  and  in  its  solitude, 
the  form  of  its  buildings,  its  size,  and  the  width 
of  its  streets,  it  bears  a  close  resemblance  to 
Pistoia.  One  of  its  greatest  defects  is  the  bad 
quality  of  the  water,  which  has  a  horribly 
marshy  taste. 

The  inhabitants  are  veir  poor,  but  not  the 
less  haughty  and  intractable,  and  rude  towards 
fitrangers,  and  more  especially  so  towards  the 
Prench,  ever  ^ince  the  death  of  one  of  their 
bishops,  Pierre  Paul  de  Bourbon,  who  claimed 
to  be  of  our  royal  blood,  and  whose  family 
fitill  exists  here.  This  bishop  was  so  attached 
to  onr  nation,  and  was  of  so  generous  a  nature, 
that  aJl  the  French  who  came  here  were  enier- 
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tained  in  his  palaoa.  This  excellent  prelate 
left  behind  him,  throughout  his  diocese,  the 
hi^^est  character  for  virtue  and  kindness:  He 
onlr  died  within  the  last  fiv^  or  six  years. 

On  the  17th  of  July,  I  took  part  in  a  raffle, 
at  a  crown  a  head,  for  some  clothes  and  other 
thinffs,  the  property  of  an  actor,  named  Farg* 
nooMa.  There  were  twenty-six  of  us  in  the 
raffle,  and  we  threw  first  to  decide  who  should 
play  first,  who  second,  and  so  on.  As  there 
were  several  prizes  to  be  won,  it  was  agreed 
that  the  two  who  threw  highest  and  lowest, 
should  be  the  winners.  For  my  part,  I  played 
second,  and  got  nothing. 

On  the  18th,  there  was  a  grand  squabble  at 
the  church  of  St  Peter*%  b^ween  the  priests 
of  the  cathedral  and  the  monks.  The  evenine 
before,  a  gentleman  of  Pisa  had  been  buried 
in  the  church,  and  in  the  morning  the  priests 
came  with  all  their  paraphernalia  for  celebrating 
mass.  The  monks  denied  their  right  to  do 
this;  the  priests  contended  that  it  had  been 
their  undoubted  privilege  and  practice  from 
time  immemorial;  the  monks,  on  the  other 
hand,  maintained  that  it  was  their  privilege, 
and  nobody  else's,  to  say  mass  in  their  own 
church.  A  priest  then  ai>proached  the  hiffh 
altar,  and  attempted  to  take  possession  of  the 
table  there ;  a  monk  went  op  to  him,  and  tried 
to  make  him  let  gio,  whereupon  one  of  the 
vioan  hit  the  monk  a  slap  on  the  fiice.  This 
was  a  signal  for  hostilities,  which  then  began 
in  good  style  on  both  sides:  from  slaps  on  the 
fiice  the^  got  to  fisticuffi;  and  from  fisticu& 
to  fighting  with  sticks,  candlesticks,  tapers, 
and  anythmg  else  they  could  lay  hands  upon. 
The  result  of  the  battle  was  that  neither  party 
said  mass,  and  that  everybody  was  terribly 
scandalised.  As  soon  as  I  heard  of  it,  I  went 
to  the  place,  and  heard  the  nghts  of  the 
afiair. 

On  the  22d,  at  day-break,  three  Turkish 
corsairs  landed  on  the  coast,  not  far  from  us, 
and  carried  off  as  prisoners  fifteen  or  twenty 
poor  devils  of  fishermen  and  shepherds. 

On  the  25th,  I  went  to  call  on  Cornacchioo, 
the  celebrated  Pisan  physician  and  professor. 
This  gentleman  lives  after  a  fashion  of  his  own, 
altogether  opposed  to  the  rules  of  his  art  He 
g^oes  to  sleep  after  dinner,  drinks  a  hundred 
times  a  day,  &c.  He  showed  me  some  verses 
of  his  composition,  in  the  Pisan  dialect,  which 
were  pleasant  enough.  He  has  no  great  opinion 
of  the  Batlis  in  the  vicinity  of  Pisa,  but  thinks 
highly  of  Bacnacqua,  about  sixteen  miles  off. 
These  Baths,  according  to  him,  are  of  marvel- 
lous efficacy  in  liver  complaints  (and  he  told 
me  of  some  very  ex^ordinarv  cures'),  and  also 
very  good  for  the  stone  and  the  cholic ;  but, 
before  using  them,  he  is  of  opinion  that  one 
should  use  the  Delia  ViUa  waters.  He  is  con- 
vinced, he  said,  that,  with  the  exception  of 
bleeding,  physic  has  no  remedy  equal  to  baths, 
if  you  only  know  how  to  empfoy  them  pro 
perly.    He  also  told  me,  that  at.the  Baths,  of 
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fiftgoacqua  the  lodgings  are  very  good,   and 
that  you  are  very  comfortable  there. 

On  the  26th,  1  passed,  in  the  morning,  some 
water  thicker  and  blacker  than  I  ever  passed 
it  before,  and  with  it  a  small  stone ;  bat,  not- 
Withstanding  this,  the  pain  that  had  been  tor- 
menting me  for  about  twenty  hours  before, 
below  Uie  navel,  did  not  lessen ;  as,  however, 
it  did  not  affect  either  the  reins  or  the  sides, 
it  was  endurable.  Some  time  after  I  passed 
another  small  stone,  and  the  pain  went  away. 

Thursday,  27th,  early  in  the  morning,  we 
left  Pisa,  where  I  had  found  occasion  to  be 
abundantly  gratified  with  the  kindnesses  I  re- 
ceived from  MM.  Vintavinti,  Lorenzo,  Conti, 
Sanminiato  f  this  last  gentleman,  who  lodges  in 
the  house  or  the  Cavaliere  Camillo  Gaetana, 
offered  me  his  brother  to  accompany  me  into 
France),  Borro,  and  others,  merchants  and 
tradespeople,  with  whom  I  had  made  acquaint^ 
ance.  1  feel  sure,  that,  had  I  wanted  money, 
I  should  have  been  furnished  with  it,  though 
the  people  here  have  a  character  for  being 
haughty  and  rude;  but,  somehow  or  other, 
civility  begets  civility.  ' 

On  our  way,  we  passed  a  great  many  houses, 
and  saw  quantities  of  nuts  and  mushrooms 
growing  on  both  sides  of  the  road.  After  a 
tiresome  ride  over  the  plain,  we  got  to  what 
are  called  the  Baths  of  Pisa,  situated  at  the 
foot  of  a  slight  ascent.  There  are  severa] 
baths  here,  on  one  of  which  is  a  Latin  inscrip- 
tion, on  marble,  which  I  could  not  very  well 
make  out,  further  than  that  it  celebrates,  in 
rhyme,  the  virtues  of  these  baths,  and  is  dated, 
OS  far  as  I  could  decipher,  a.  d.  1800. 

Tiie  largest  and  best  of  these  baths  is  a  sc^uare 
building,  with  one  of  its  sides  open.  It  is  ex- 
ceedingly well  arranged,  and  has  a  handsome 
marble  staircase.  It  is  thirty  paces  long,  on 
every  side.  The  spring  is  in  one  of  the  corners ; 
I  drank  a  little,  just  to  see  what  sort  it  was, 
and  found  it  without  smell  or  taste,  except 
perhaps,  that  it  left  a  slight  sharpness  on  the 
tongue;  the  heat  b  moderate,  so  that  you  have 
no  difSculty  in  drinking  off  the  water  at  once. 

I  looked  into  the  water,  and  saw  the  same 
sort  of  white  stuff  floating  about,  that  annoyed 
me  at  the  baths  of  Baden,  and  which  I  then 
took  to  be  some  filth  or  other  that  got  into  it 
from  the  outside ;  but  I  now  imagine  that  it  is 
the  result  of  some  mineral  decomposition,  and 
I  am  the  more  inclined  to  this  opinion  from  the 
circumstance,  that  this  matter  is  in  greater 
quantity  close  to  the  spring,  where  otherwise 
the  water  would  be  purer  and  clearer.  The 
lodgings  here  are  very  indifferent,  and  the  place 
has  a  most  desert  appearance;  the  baths,  in- 
deed, are  very  little  frequented,  and  the  few 
who  do  use  them  generally  come  in  the  morn- 
ing from  Pisa,  which  is  only  four  miles  off,  and 
return  home  the  same  day. 

The  great  bath  has  no  roof,  and  is  the  only 
one  that  has  any  appearance  of  antiquity  about 
it :  it  is,  perhaps,  for  this  reason  that  the  people 


here  call  it  the  Bath  of  Nero.  It  is  said  that 
this  emperor  had  the  water  conveyed  to  his 
palace  at  Pisa,  by  an  acqueduct 

There  is  another  bath,  with  a  slight  eovering 
over  it,  which  is  used  by  the  poor  people;  the 
water  in  it  is  very  pure.  It  is  said  to  be  ver? 
good  for  all  diseases  of  the  liver.  You  drink 
the  same  quantity  of  water  here  that  is  pre- 
scribed at  the  other  baths  I  have  visited,  and 
after  drinking  it,  you  walk  about  to  assist  the 
operation.  After  looking  over  these  baths,  we 
proceeded  up  the  hill,  axra  at  its  summit  came 
upon  one  of  the  finest  prospects  in  the  world, 
embracing  hill  and  valley,  continent  and  island, 
sea  and  cities ;  the  two  principal  towns  which 
lay  before  us  being  Leghorn  and  Pisa.  De- 
scending the  hill,  we  once  more  found  ourselves 
in  the  ]Main,  over  which  we  proceeded  until  we 
came  to 

Lucca,  ten  miles.  This  morning  I  psased 
another  stone,  a  great  deal  larger  than  those 
that  preceded  it,  and  that  had  every  appear^ 
ance  of  having  been  detached  from  a  still 
more  considerable  body.  God  knows  bow  this 
may  be :  his  will  be  done  I  In  the  inn  where 
we  lodged,  we  were  charged  the  same  as  at 
Pisa,  namely,  four  julks  anday  for  each  of  the 
gentlemen,  and  three  julios  for  each  of  the 
servants. 

On  the  28th,  I  was  induced  by  the  kind  and 
pressing  solicitations  of  M.  Louis  Pinatesi,  to 
accept  of  a  suite  of  apartments  in  his  house, 
consisting  of  five  bed-rooms,  sitting-room,  and 
a  kitchen.  The  rooms  were  low,  Imt  very  neat 
and  clean,  and  well  furnished  in  the  Italian 
style,  which  in  many  respects  is  inferior  to  our 
fkshion.  It  must  be  admitted  that  the  fine 
arched  roo6  and  ceilings,  which  form  so  promi- 
nent a  feature  in  Italian  architecture,  the  lofty 
porticoes,  and  the  high,  wide  doors,  add  very 
much  to  the  effect  of  the  houses  here.  The 
gentry  of  Lucca  take  their  meals,  during  the 
summer  months,  in  the  porticoes,  in  the  sight 
of  every  body. 

In  fact,  I  have  always  been,  not  merely  well, 
but  agreeably  lodged,  in  every  place  that  I  have 
stopped  at  in  Italy,  except  at  Florence  (where 
I  did  not  quit  my  inn,  thoueh  I  found  it  very 
uncomfortable,  especially  when  it  was  houer 
than  usual),  and  Venice,  where  we  put  up  with 
very  unsatisfactory  accommodations,  merely 
because  we  were  going  to  make  so  short  a 
stay,  that  it  did  not  seem  worth  while  to 
change.  My  own  chamber  here  at  Lucca,  was 
quite  private,  and  nothing  was  wanting  to 
make  it  perfectly  convenient  and  agreeable. 
1  experienced  no  annoyance  or  inteiroption. 
Even  the  politest  attentions  are  sometimee 
troublesome  and  tedious,  but  here  I  was  very 
seldom  interrupted  by  the  people  of  the  place. 
I  slept  and  studied  just  when  and  as  I  liked ; 
and  when  I  took  it  into  my  head  to  go  out 
for  a  walk,  I  always  found  plenty  of  men  and 
women  to  chat  with;  and  then  the  shops, 
the  church«^wd^^^^«(i^gp?ei«.idtoge- 
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ther  farnished  me  with  materials  for  aatisfying 
my  cariosity. 

Amidst  these  Tarioas  recreations,  my  mind 
was  as  tranquil  as  my  infirmities  and  the  ap- 
proach of  old  age^  would  permit;  there  was 
very  little  out  ofmyself  to  disturb  it.  All  that 
I  felt  was  the  want  of  a  suitable  comnanion, 
with  whom  to.  interchange  feelings  ana  opin- 
ions, which  the  constant  novelties  gave  rise  ta 
As  it  was,  I  had  no  one  but  myself  to  whom  I 
coald  communicate  the  sentiments  of  delight 
which  each  stage  of  my  journey  produced. 

The  Lucchese  are  excellent  players  at  hoU 
ball,  and  almost  every  day  there  are  matches 
played  at  this  game.  It  is  not  the  custom  here, 
and  you  very  seldom  see  it  done,  for  men  to 
ride  on  horseback  in  the  streets,  and  it  is  quite 
as  unusual  for  them  to  ride  in  coaches;  the 
ladies  ride  on  mules,  attended  by  a  jgunning- 
ibotman.  Strangers  have  a  great  deal  of 
trouble  in  getting  lodgings  or  houses,  for  there 
are  so  few  visitors  who  come  to  stay  at  all,  that 
no  arrangements  are  made  for  them,  and  the 
town  itself  is  pretty  full  of  its  own  population. 
They  asked  me  at  one  place  seventy  crowns 
a-month,  for  a  very  cMrdinary  set  of  apartments, 
consisting  only  of  four  furnished  bed-rooms,  a 
sitting-room,  and  kitchen.  There  is  very  little 
society  kept  up  at  Lucca;  for  almost  every  soul 
in  the  place,  man,  woman,  and  child,  is  for  ever 
at  work,  mana&ctttring  or  selling  the  stufb, 
which  are  the  staple' trade  of  the  town.  It  is 
therefore  a  somewhat  dull  and  disagreeable 
place  for  8tnmger&  ^ 

On  the  10th  of  August,  we  took  a  ride  into 
the  country  in  company  with  several  gentlemen 
of  Lucca,  who  lent  me  horses  for  the  occasion. 
There  are  a  number  of  very  pretty  country- 
houses  in  the  environs,  about  three  or  four  miles 
from  the  town,  with  handsome  porticoes  and 
long  balconies,  which  have  an  extremely  good 
efiect  I  noticed  one  large  balcony  in  jMirti- 
cnlar,  foil  arched  on  the  inside,  and  covered  on 
the  outside  with  a  magnificent  vine. 

My  headache  sometimes  left  me  for  five  or 
six  days,  or  more,  but  I  never  got  quite  clear 
of  it. 

I  had  taken  it  into  my  head,  some  time  back, 
to  study  Tuscan,  and  to  get  thoroughly  ac- 
quainted with  its  principles,  and  I  devoted  a 
good  deal  of  time  and  trouble  to  this  pursuit, 
but  I  made  very  indifferent  progress. 

The  heat  this  summer  was  much  greater  here 
than  is  usuallv  the  case. 

On  the  12th  I  rode  a  little  way  out  of  Lucca, 
to  see  the  country-house  of  M.  fienedelto 
Buonvisi,  which  did  not  strike  me  as  particu- 
larly handsome.  Among  other  things,  I  ob- 
'terved  several  artificial  thickets,  which  are 
very  much  in  fashion  about  here,  and  are 
formed  in  this  way,  and  for  this  purpose:  upon 
An  elevated  piece  of  ground  they  plant  a  ciia- 


i  Montaigne,  thougli  be  tallu  bera  about  the  approacb  of 
oU  ige,  was  only  in  nis  ftoty-eif  litb  year- 


meter  of  about  fifty  paces,  with  all  sorts  of  ever- 
greens, intersect^  with  very  narrow  covered 
paths,  and  surrounded  with  a  small  ditch.  In 
the  middle  of  this  thicket,  there  is  an  open 
space,  where  the  huntsman,  at  a  certain  time 
of  the  year,  towards  November,  places  himself 
provided  with  a  silver  whistle,  and  some  tame 
thrushes,  trained  for  the  purpose,  and  by  means 
of  these  and  bird-lime,  disposed  about  in  the 
difierent  little  lanes  or  runs,  they  sometimes 
catch  two  hundred  thrushes  in  a  single  morn- 
ing. This  is  only  done  in  a  particular  district, 
near  the  town. 

Sunday,  13th,  I  left  Lucca;  I  had  previously 
ordered  one  of  the  servants  to  ofiTer  M.  Louis 
Pinatesi  fifteen  crowns,  for  the  apartments  he 
had  given  up  to  me  in  his  house  (which  was  at 
the  rate  of  a  crown  a-day),  and  he  was  very 
well  satisfied. 

Tliat  day,  we  went  to  see  several  country- 
houses  belonjgriDj^  to  difierent  Lucchese,  all  of 
which  had  ueir  various  beauties.  There  is 
plenty  of  water,  but  it  has  to  be  brought 
by  artificial  canala  It  is,  indeed,  quite  sur- 
prising to  find  so  few  springs  in  so  hilly  a 
country. 

The  saurce  whence  they^derive  their  supplies 
of  water  is  the  streams  which  run  in  dirorent 
directions;  firom  these  they  cut  small  canals, 
which  bring  the  water  to  the  place  where  it  is 
required,  imd  it  is  then  raised,  in  vark>us  orna- 
mental shapes,  through  vases,  figures,  and  so 
on.  We  got  in  the  evening  to  a  country-house 
belonging  to  M.  Pinatesi,  where  we  were  en- 
tertained by  M.  Horace,  his  son,  who  accom- 
panied u&  He  gave  us  an  excellent  supper, 
which  was  laid  out  in  a  large  balconv,  where 
we  had  all  the  enioyment  of  the  neati  air. 
After  this,  he  provided  us  with  beds,  each  of 
us  having  a  separate  room,  and  we  had  plenty 
of  fine  clean  linen,  of  the  same  excellent  quality 
with  that  which  bad  been  furnished  us  m  the 
house  of  his  fiither  at  Lucca. 

Monday,  early  in  the  morning,  we  left  this 
place,  and  on  our  way  made  a  call,  but  with- 
out dismounting,  at  the  country-house  of  the 
bishop,  who  happened  to  be  at  home.  We  were 
received  with  much  politeness  by  his  people, 
and  were  asked  to  stop  and  dine,  bat  we  pre- 
ferred going  on  at  once  to  the 

Baths  Delia  Villa,  fifteen  miles,  where  I  met 
with  a  cordial  reception  from  all  the  gentlemen 
and  ladies  there,  who,  indeed,  were  so  kind  in 
their  manner,  that  it  seemed  quite  as  though 
I  had  returned  home,  amidst  relations  and 
friends  who  had  been  long  expecting  me.  I 
took  up  my  quarters  in  my  old  lodgings,  upon 
the  same  conditions  as  before,  and  on  the  same 
terms,  namely,  twenty  crowns  a-month. 

Tuesday,  15th  August,  I  went  early  in  the 
morning  to  bathe,  and  remained  in  the  Mrater 
somewnat  less  than  an  hour;  it  seemed  to 
me  rather  cold,  and  did  not  make  me  perspire 
at  all.  At  the  time  of  my  return  here, 
I  was  well,  and  in  excellent  spirits.    Upon 
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leaving  the  bath,  I  paved  eome  very  thick 
water;  in  the  evenhur,  after  I  had  taken  a 
rather  long  walk  op  £e  hill,  I  fiNiod  that  my 
water  was  tinged  with  blood;  and  when  I 
to  bed,  I  feU  a  great  deal  of  pain  in  the 


On  the  10th  I  repeated  the  bath,  and  in 
order  to  be  by  myeel^  I  bathed  in  the  women*B 
bath,  which  1  had  never  before  visited.  It  ap> 
peered  to  me  too  hot,  either  becaoee  it  really 
wae  eo,  or  because  mv  poree  being  opened  by 
the  previooB  bath,  I  felt  the  heat  more;  how- 
ever I  remained  in  the  water  more  than  an 
hour.  I  perepired  a  little;  the  water  that 
afterwards  came  from  me  was  natoral,  and 
unaccompanied  with  graveL  After  dinner, 
however,  the  water  I  passed  wae  thick  and 
red,  end  towaida  evemng  wae  again  tinged 
with  blood. 

On  the  17tb,  I  went  into  the  eame  bath, 
Ivhich  then  appeered  more  temperate.  I  did 
not  perspire  much ;  there  was  a  little  gravel  in 
the  water  I  voided;  and  my  complexion  bad 
aesumed  a  sort  of  jaundice  hue. 

On  the  18th,  I  remained  two  houn  in  the 
eame  bath.  There  wae  a  very  disagraeable 
feeling  of  weight  about  the  Uadder;  ae  to  my 
stomach,  it  wss  as  open  ae  was  Deceesery. 
From  the  first  day  of  my  return  here,  I  was 
annoyed  with  flatulence,  and  this  I  have  no 
hesitation  in  attributing  to  these  watere;  for, 
when  I  was  here  before,  I  found  precisely  the 
eame  e&ct  from  the  same  cause. 

On  the  Idtht  I  bathed  somewhat  later  in  the 
day,  in  order  to  give  time  for  a  lady  of  Lueoa 
to  bathe  before  me,  for  it  is  a  very  reasonable 
rule  here^  that  the  ladies  shall  have  the  use  of 
their  bath  for  their  own  foil  tine^  I  stayed  in 
the  water  two  hours. 

My  head,  for  several  daym  had  been  very 
well;  but  UHlay  I  felt  a  beavkieee  in  that 
quarter.  My  water  was  still  very  thick,  and 
contained  a  good  deal  of  graveL  I  felt  also  a 
great  deal  of  commotion  in  the  reins,  which  I 
take  to  be  one  of  the  principal  e&cts  of  theoe 
baths.  They  not  only  dilate  and  open  the  pas* 
MBe,  but  they  project  the  matter,  diseipate  it, 
and  eventually  make  it  disappear.  The  gravel 
that  I  pessed  seemed  to  be  pieces  of  firaiken 
Btone,  recentlv  sepaiated. 

In  the  night  I  felt,  in  the  left  side,  the  oom- 
neocement  of  an  attack  of  cholic,  which  had 
every  promise  of  being  a  very  severe  and  pain- 
ful one,  and  it  plaguM  me  for  some  time,  but 
without  ffetting  wone,  and  at  last  went  off, 
without  aescending  to  the  lower  part  of  the 
stomach,  and  in  a  wav  that  Induced  me  to  sup> 
pose  it  was  only  wind. 

On  the  20th,  I  remained  two  houia  in  the 
bath<  Throughout  the  day,  I  had  a  great  deal 
of  pain  in  the  lower  part  of  the  beUy,  from 
flatulence.  My  water  was  still  ituck  w)  red, 
and  contained  some  graveL  My  head  ached, 
and  my  stomach  was  more  out  of  <»rder  than 


They  do  not  observe  saints'  days,  m 
Sundays,  so  religiously  here,  as  is  the  case 

longst  us;  the  women  do  most  of  their  work 
after  dinner. 

On  the  21st,  after  takingr  my  both,  I  felt  a 
great  deal  of  pain  in  mv  reme;  my  water  was 
abundant  and  thick,  and  brought  some  gravel 
with  it  I  conceived  that  these  pains  were 
ooeasioBed  by  wind,  which  I  was  now  exces- 
sively troubled  with.  The  state  of  my  water 
lately  made  me  anticipate  the  descent  of  some 
large  stone,  and  I  was  right  enough  in  this. 
During  the  morning,  I  wrote  the  preceding 
portion  of  my  joomaL  and  then  went  to  dinner ; 
and  I  had  no  sooner  finished  this  meal,  than  I 
had  a  horrible  attack  of  cholic ;  to  which,  in 
order  to  keep  me  quite  on  the  alert,  was  added 
a  friffbtfiil  tooth-ache  in  the  left  jaw,  a  malady 
to  which  I  had  never  been  subject  Not  being 
able  to  endure  so  much  misery  up,  I  went  to 
bed  in  about  a  couple  of  hours,  und  here  ray 
tooth-ache  soon  left  me.  The  cholic,  however, 
continued  in  full  force,  and  as  I  found  finm 
the  flatulence  that  sometimes  on  one  ode, 
sometimes  on  the  other,  constantly  annoyed 
me,  that  it  was  rather  wind  than  the  stone  that 
disturbed  me,  I  was  obliged  to  ask  for  a  clyster, 
which  accordingly  they  gave  me  in  the  evening, 
made  up  by  the  apothecary  witii  due^  proper* 
tions  of  oil,  camomile,  and  aniseed-water.  My 
landlord.  Captain  Paulino^  administered  it  bim- 
selC  with  a  gpreat  deal  of  skill  and  address, 
concluding  with  the  reoommendatioa  that  I 
should  retain  the  remedy  within  me  as  long  as 
I  could,  a  reoommeodation  which  I  had  no  sort 
of  difficulty  in  foUowioff,  and  I  did  retain  it 
for  three  hours,  when  I  theuflfat  it  better  to 
void  the  greater  part  of  it  When  I  was  out 
of  bed,  I  swallowed,  with  a  great  deal  of  dif- 
ficulty, a  little  marchpane  and  four  spooofiils  of 
wine;  I  then  returned  to  bed,  and  slepl  for  a 
short  time.  In  the  course  of  the  dav,  the  re- 
medy I  bad  taken  produced  such  eracts,  that 
the  next  morning  I  found  myself  infinitely 
better,  the  flatulence  having,  to  a  great  extent 
disappeared.  I  felt  very  fioigued,  but  had  no 
pain.  At  dinner,  I  ate  a  little,  but  without 
appetite;  and  although  I  was  Uiiretv,  tbe  wine 
I  drank  had  no  flayotnr.  After  dmner,  the 
tooth«ache  returned  in  my  left  jaw,  and  made 
me  suffer  a  great  deal  till  I  went  to  bed.  As  I 
was  convinced  that  the  flatulence  waa  occa- 
sk»ed  by  the  bathing,  1  did  not  take  a  bath, 
and  slept  very  well  all  night 

On  awaking  the  following  morning,  I  felt 
myself  weary  and  low-epirited,  my  raoutb  drv, 
with  a  bad  taste,  and  my  breath  verjr  feverisL 
I  did  not,  however,  feel  an;  actual  illnonn,  but 
my  water  continued  ve^  thick  and  bad. 

At  last,  on  the  24th,  in  the  morning,  I  felt  a 
stone,  which,  after  making  some  way,  stopped 
in  the  passage  until  dinnei4ime,  when  I  passed 
it  with  a  great  deal  of  pain,  and  the  loss  of  a 
good  deaf  of  blood,  both  before  and  after  its 
exit.    It  was  of  tbe  sisse  and  iength  of  a  mne* 
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nat,  on  one  side  as  braaid  as  a  bean,  and  exacdv 
Teaembling^  in  Ibrm  the  member  through  which 
it  ^ad  passed.  I  felt  infinite  delight  when  I 
bud  ipot  rid  of  it,  though  the  paasa^e  was  very 
painral:  fer  I  bad  never  befi>re  voi&d  so  laige 
a  stone.  I  knew  verj  well  that  eomethinff 
unnsoal  was  at  hand;  I  shall  see,  thought  f, 
wbat  the  result  is. 

It  would  be  weak  and  cowardly  in  me,  to  tiie 
last  degree,  iC  living  in  the  constant  daneer 
of  dyin?  from  this  cause,  and  death,  besides, 
approading  me,  in  the  due  course  of  nature, 
nearer  and  nearer  every  moment,  I  were  not  to 
brace  myself  up,  and  unoeaein^^y  prepare  my- 
self to  meet  the  common  fate,  when  it  befals 
me.  Reason  enjoins  us  to  receive  with  joy 
and  gratitude  the  good  it  may  please  God  to 
send  us;  and  as  to  the  ills  which  eome  upon 
mortals  from  every  quarter,  and  at  everjr  mo- 
ment, the  sole  remedy  against  them,  the  simple 
role  for  meetixur  them,  whatever  they  may  be, 
is  to  resolve  either  to  endure  them  like  a  man, 
or  at  once,  like  a  man,  promptly  and  bravely  to 
pot  an  eflS^ctual  end  to  them. 

Chi  the  26th  ci  August,  my  water  resumed 
its  natural  colour,  and  I  found  myself  as  well 
as  before.  I  suffered,  indeed,  both  day  and 
night,  from  head-ache,  but  the  attacks  were 
soon  over,  and  by  no  means  so  painfiQ  as  they 
were  before. 

On  the  26th,  1  went  into  the  bath  in  the 
mominff,  and  remained  there  two  hours. 

CNti  the  27th,  after  dinner,  I  vmB  so  tortured 
with  the  tooth*aehe,  that  I  sent  for  the  doctor, 
who,  havmg  carefully  examined  the  seat  of  the 
disorder,  was  of  opinion— an  opinion  corrobo- 
rated by  the  circumstance  that  the  pain  bad 
already  subsided  —  that  the  disorder  was  not 
occaflbned  by  any  local  cause,  but  was  owing 
to  the  wind,  and  to  the  stomach  being  other- 
wise out  of  order ;  and  I  was  disposed  to  concur 
with  him  in  this  view  of  the  matter,  from  hav- 
ing, at  different  tiroes,  had  pains  all  over  me, 
arising,  as  I  imagine,  from  the  same  sourca 

Monday,  28th  of  August,  I  went  earlv  in  the 
iDoming  to  Bamaby's  spring,  and  drank  seven 
pounds  and  four  ounces  of  the  water,  reckoning 
twelve  ounces  to  the  pound.  They  operated 
befi>re  dinner,  and  I  voided  about  half  the 
quantity  I  had  taken.  1  had  no  difficulty  in 
perceiving  that  this  water  gave  me  a  fooling  of 
w^fat  and  confusion  in  the  head. 

'[niesday,  29th,  I  drank  at  the  common  spring 
nine  fflasees,  each  containing  eleven  ounces,  ana 
I  had  immediately  afterwards  a  severe  head- 
adhe.  It  is  true,  that  nay  head  was  by  no  means 
in  a  ffood  state,  and  I  had  not,  indeed,  been 
myself  in  this  respect,  ever  since  the  first  bath 
I  took ;  but  of  late,  I  had  not  been  so  much 
tnmbled  with  it  as  I  used  to  be,  a  month  or  so 
ago,  and  there  had  not  been  the  same  weakness 
m  my  eyes.  Whenever  I  had  a  head-ache,  it 
brought  on  a  tooth-ache,  always  in  the  left  jaw, 
whi3i  would  become  thoroughly  affected,  to 
the  yeary  back  teeth,  and  even  to  the  ear,  and 


part  of  the  nose.  The  pain,  indeed,  did  not  last 
long,  but  it  was  very  severe,  and  came  on  fre- 
quently. 

I  am  convinced  that  the  vapour  of  this  water, 
whether  yon  bathe  in,  or  onl^  drink  it  (thouffh 
more  so  in  the  former  case),  is  very  bad  for  the 
head,  and  even  still  more  injurious  for  the  sto- 
mach ;  and  this  is  the  reason  why  the  visitors 
here  are  obliged  to  take  physic,  to  remedy  this 
disadvantage. 

From  one  morning  to  another,  I  generally 
passed,  within  a  pound  or  so,  all  the  water  I  had 
taken,  including  what  I  drank  at  my  meals, 
which,  however,  was  no  great  deal,  not  a  pound 
a  day.  To-day,  after  dinner,  towards  sun-set, 
I  went  into  the  water,  where  I  remained  three 
quarters  of  an  hour,  and  on  the  folbwing  morn- 
ing 1  perspired  a  little. 

August  90th,  I  dnmk  two  glasses,  holding 
nine  ounces  each,  and  of  these  eighteen  ounces 
I  had  passed  half  before  dinner.  ^ 

Thursday,  I  drank  nothing,  but  mounted  a 
horse,  and  went  to  see  Controna,  a  populous 
village  among  the  mountains.  I  went  over 
several  of  the  fine  fertile  plains  that  lie  between 
the  hills  here,  and  observed  sevenl  excellent 
pasture-grounds,  nearly  at  the  top  of  some  of 
the  loftiest  elevations.  'Die  village  I  speak  dv 
has  several  small  farms  attached  to  it,  and  has 
some  neat  stone  houses,  roofed  with  stone.  I 
took  a  tolembly  wide  circuit  before  I  returned 
home. 

I  was  not  at  all  satisfied  with  the  manner  in 
which  the  water  I  had  drunk  latterly  had  come 
away  from  me,  and  I  made  up  my  mind,  there- 
fore, to  give  up  the  drinking  of  it  altogether. 

Friday,  Ist  of  September,  I58I,  I  bathed  for 
an  hour  in  the  morning;  before  I  had  left  the 
bath,  I  perspired  a  little,  and,  when  I  passed 
mj  water  afterwards,  I  found  it  accompanied 
with  a  ffreat  quantity  of  red  mveL  When  I 
drank  the  waters,  I  passed  hardty  any.  My 
water  was  much  as  usual,  that  is  to  say,  in 
very  bad  condition.  I  began  to  get  tired  and 
annoved  with  these  baths;  so  much  so,  that 
had  I  received  at  this  juncture  the  news  finora 
France,  which  for  four  months  I  had  been 
fruitlesBly  ezpectii^,  I  should  have  left  the 
place  forthwith,  and  have  spent  the  autumn  at 
some  other  bath,  I  cared  not  much  which, 
wherever  there  seemed  a  chance  of  benefit ;  and 
there  were  several  of  these:  for  on  the  way  to 
Rome,  th^re  lay,  at  a  short  distance  from  the 
high  road,  the  Baths  of  Bsffnacqua,  of  Sienna, 
aim  of  Viterbo ;  and,  on  the  road  to  Venice, 
those  of  Bologna  and  Padua. 

While  I  was  at  Pisa,  I  had  my  arms  em- 
blazoned, in  fine  rich  colours  and  gold,  on 
canvass;  and  I  now  had  the  canvass  framed, 
and  carefiiU^r  affixed  against  the  wall  of  the 
chamber  which  I  occupied,  at  Captain  Pftn- 
lino^s,  on  condition  that  it  was  to  be  considered 
as  a  fixture  there,  as  given  to  the  house,  not  to 
the  master  of  the  house,  and  that  these  my 
arms  were  not  to  be  removed  from  the  place 
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where  I  had  them  fixed,  under  any  circum- 
Btances  that  might  happen,  and  this  condition 
the  captain  promised  me,  and  gave  me  his  oath, 
he  would  strictly  abide  by. 

Sunday,  the  9d,  I  went  to  the  bath,  and  re- 
mained there  rather  more  than  an  hour.  I  felt 
a  good  deal  of  flatulency,  but  it  was  not  accom- 
panied with  pain. 

In  the  night,  and  on  the  morning  of  Monday, 
the  4th,  I  was  cruelly  tormented  with  the  tooth- 
ache ;  and  I  began  to  suspect  that  these  repeated 
attacks  must  arise  from  some  decayed  tooth. 
I  chewed  mastic  all  the  morning,  without  getp- 
ting  any  relief.  Towards  dinner-time,  and  for 
three  or  four  hours  after,  the  pain  left  me ;  but 
about  twenty  o'clock,^  it  returned  with  such 
violence,  and  in  both  jaws,  that  I  could  not 
stand.  The  disorder  was  so  violent,  indeed, 
that  it  made  roe  feel  quite  sick.  Sometimes  I 
was  all  in  a  perspiration,  at  other  times  I  was 
shivering.  And  now  again  that  the  pain  bad 
become  general,  I  doubted  whether  it  could 
arise  from  a  decayed  tooth;  for  though  the 
pain  was  greatest  on  the  left  side,  it  was  some- 
times very  violent  in  the  temples,  and  in  the 
chin,  and  extended  even  to  the  throat  and  both 
shoulders,  so  that  I  passed  the  most  horrible 
ni^ht  that  ever  I  went  through;  I  was  mad 
with  anguish  and  rage. 

In  the  course  of  the  night,  I  sent  for  an 
apothecary,  who  gave  me  some  brandy  to  hold 
in  the  part  of  the  mouth  where  I  suffered  most, 
and  this  gave  me  great  relief.  The  instant  that 
I  got  the  cordial  into  my  mouth,  all  the  pain 
ceased,  but,  as  soon  as  the  brandy  became  ab- 
sorbed, tbe  malady  returned.  I  had  thus  the 
fflass  in  continual  requisition ;  but  I  could  not 
keep  any  of  the  liquor  in  my  mouth ;  for  the 
moment  that,  by  its  influence,  the  pain  left  me, 
the  &tigue  I  had  endured  made  me  drop  ofl"  to 
sleep,  and  then  the  brandy  would  get  down  my 
throat,  and  half  choke  me,  before  I  could  spit 
it  out  again.  The  pain,  however,  left  me  of 
itself  towards  daybreak. 

Tuesday  morning,  all  the  gentlemen  who  were 
at  the  Baths  came  to  see  me  in  bed.  After  they 
were  gone,  I  had  a  small  mastic  plaster  applied 
to  the  left  temple,  and  I  was  not  much  troubled 
with  the  pain  all  that  day.  When  night  came, 
they  put  hot  lint  on  the  cheek,  and  on  the  left 
side  of  the  head.  I  slept  free  from  pain,  but 
'twas  somewhat  a  disturbed  sleep. 

Wednesday,  I  had  still  somo  remains  of  the 
malady,  both  in  the  teeth  and  in  the  lefl  eye ; 
mj  sleep,  as  on  the  day  before,  was  free  from 
pain,  but  disturbed.  I  passed  gravel  with  my 
water,  but  not  in  so  great  a  quantity  as  when 
I  was  here  in  the  first  instance ;  the  gravel  had 
sometimes  the  appearance  of  small  red  millet 

Thursday  morning,  7th  of  September,  I  went 
into  the  grand  bath,  and  remained  there  an 
hour. 

The  same  morning,  I  received,  by  way  of 


1  Six  in  tJie  ereniog. 


Rome,  a  letter  from  M.  Tansin,  dated  Bor- 
deaux, 2d  of  August,  wherein  he  informed  me 
that,  on  tbe  preceding  day,  I  had  been  unani- 
mously elected  mayor  of  Bordeaux,  and  my 
correspondent  called  upon  me  to  accept  this 
oflSce,  for  the  love  of  my  country. 

Sunday,  10th  of  September,  I  bathed  for  an 
hour,  in  the  morning,  in  the  women's  bath, 
and,  as  it  was  somewhat  warm,  I  perspired  a 
little. 

After  dinner,  I  rode  out  by  myself;  to  have  a 
look  at  some  other  places  in  the  neighbourhood, 
more  especially  a  small  country-seat  called 
Gragnaiola,  situated  at  the  very  top  of  one  of 
the  highest  mountains  of  the  district  As  I  rode 
alone^  the  high  lands,  I  saw  some  of  the  most 
fertile  and  most  ameable  hill  scenery  that  ever 
came  under  my  observation. 

I  got  into  conversation  with  some  of  the 
people  of  the  place,  and,  among  other  things, 
asked  one  very  old  man  whether  they  ever 
made  use  of  tbe  baths  in  their  vicinity ;  and  he 
replied  that  it  was  very  much  the  same  case 
with  them,  as  with  the  people  who  live  too  near 
Our  Lady  of  Loretto;  the  latter  very  seldom 
go  a  pilgrimage  to  the  shrine,  and  the  people 
here  as  rarely  visit  the  baths,  leaving  them 
to  operate  almost  entirely  for  the  benefit  of 
strangers.  He  added  that,  of  late  years,  he  had 
perceived  with  regret  that  these  baths  did  more 
hurt  than  good  to  the  persons  who  used  them, 
which  he  attributed  to  the  circumstance,  that 
whereas  formerly  there  was  not  one  single 
apothecary  in  the  whole  district,  and  that  it 
was  an  exceedingly  rare  thing  to  see  a  physi- 
cian pay  them  a  visit,  the  whole  place  now 
swarmed  with  these  people,  who,  to  promote 
their  own  ends,  have  spread  abroad  this  notion: 
that  the  baths  are  of  no  avail,  unless  yon  physic 
yourself,  not  only  before  and  after  you  bathe, 
but  even  while  yon  are  bathing;  and  that  to 
drink  the  waters  is  useless,  unless  you  mix  some 
medicine  or  other  with  them.  Tbe  result  was. 
he  observed,  that  more  people  died  at  these 
baths  than  were  cured  there ;  and  he  was  fully 
convinced  that,  before  long,  the  baths  altoge- 
ther would  get  into  complete  disgrace,  and  be 
altogether  abandoned. 

Monday,  11th  of  September,  I  passed  in  the 
morning  a  great  deal  of  gravel,  almost  all  of 
which  was  of  the  form  of  round,  firm,  millet 
red  on  the  outside,  and  grey  within. 

September  the  12th,  1561,  we  left  the  Baths 
Delia  Villa,  early  in  the  morning,  and  got  by 
dinner-time  to 

Lucca,  fourteen  milea  The  vintage  was  just 
commencing.  The  festival  of  the  Holy  Cross 
is^one  of  the  principal  holida]^  observcMl  here; 
on  this  occasion,  ail  persons  belonging  to  the 
town,  who  are  keeping  away  on  account  of 
debt,  are  permitted  to  come  and  spend  eight 
days  with  their  fiiends,  that  they  may  be  ablf 
to  take  part  in  the  devotions  which  mark  the 
festival. 

Throughout  Italy,  I  have  not  been  able  to 
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get  hold  of  one  tangle  barber  that  could  either 
abave  me,  or  cut  or  arrange  my  hair  properly. 

On  Wednesday  evening,  we  went  to  hear 
vespers  in  the  cathedral,  where  almost  the 
entire  population  was  aaeembled.  The  Volto 
SarUo  ^  was  exhibited,  an  image  held  ia  great 
veneration  by  the  Lucchese,  from  its  great  an- 
tiquity, and  Its  having  performed  a  vast  number 
of  miracles.  The  cathedral  was  built  expressly 
as  a  worthy  receptacle  for  this  sacred  relic ;  the 
small  chapel,  in  which  it* is  generally  kept, 
stands  in  the  very  centre  of  the  cathedral, 
where,  certainly,  it  has  a  very  awkward  ap- 
pearance, and  evidently  violates  all  the  rules 
of  architecture.  When  vespers  were  over,  the 
whole  assembly,  churchmen  and  laymen,  pro- 
ceeded to  another  church,  which  formerly  was 
the  cathedral 

Thursday,  I  heard  mass  in  the  choir  of  the 
cathedral,  where  were  assembled  all  the  officers 
of  state.  They  are  very  fond  of  music  here ; 
you  hardly  ever  meet  with  either  man  or  woman 
that  does  not  know  scxnething  of  one  instru- 
ment or  another ;  and  every  body  sin^s,  though 
fine  voices  are  rare.  The  mass  that  llieard  was 
no  great  things;  the  only  point  aimed  at,  ap< 
parently,  was  who  should  shout  loudest  They 
had  constructed,  for  this  occasion,  an  immense 
high  altar  of  wood  and  pasteboard,  which  was 
covered  with  images,  large  candlesticks,  and 
silver  cups  and  plates,  ranged  as  on  a  side- 
board, that  is  to  say,  a  large  bason  in  the  mid- 
dle, and  four  dishes  rouM  it  The  altar  was 
covered  in  this  way  from  bottom  to  top,  and 
produced  a  very  grand  f  fifect 

Every  time  the  bishop  says  mass,  as  he  did 
on  this  occasion,  at  the  instant  that  he  com- 
mences Gloria  in  exceltitt  they  set  fire  to  a 
large  bundle  of  tow,  placed  in  some  iron  grat- 
ing that  is  suspended  for  this  purpose  in  the 
mradle  of  the  church. 

The  weather  here  was  already  getting  cold 
and  damp. 

Friday,  15th  of  September,  I  passed  at  least 
twice  as  much  water  as  I  had  taken  in  the  last 
twenty-four  hours,  so  that  if  there  had  remained 
in  me  any  of  the  bath  water,  I  imagine  every 
drop  of  it  must  have  left  me  now. 

Saturday  morning,  I  passed,  without  any 
pain,  a  small  rough  stone ;  I  had  felt  it  during 
the  night  in  the  lower  part  of  the  stomach. 

Sunday,  l8th  of  September,  took  place  the 
change  of  the  gonfaloniers  of  the  town,'  and  I 
went  to  witness  the  ceremony  at  the  palace. 
They  make  hardly  anv  distinction  here  between 
Sundays  and  other  days;  they  work  on  Sun- 
days, and  keep  many  of  the  shops  open,  just 
the  same  as  in  week  day& 

Wednesday,  20th  of  September,  after  dinner, 
I  left  Lucca,  having  previously  had  packed  up 
a  number  of  things  in  two  chests,  which  I  sent 
off  direct  for  France. 


1  The  Saered  Ftac«,  a  very  ancient  cedar  croM. 
•  Or,  more  correctly,  tbe  election  of  the  gonfklonier  of 
tlw  reputdk,  who  waa  duDfed  every  two  montlM. 


We  proceeded  along  a  tolerable  road,  through 
a  sterile  district  of  country,  which  reminded  me 
very  much  of  the  Landes  of  Gascony.  On  our 
way  we  crossed  a  large  stream  that  works  the 
duke^s  iron-mills,  over  a  bridge  built  by  that 
nobleman,  with  a  handsome  house  on  this  side 
of  it  On  your  right  hand,  close  to  this  place, 
there  are  three  fish-ponds,  full  of  eels;  the  bot- 
tom of  these  ponds  is  paved  with  bricks,  and  the 
water  is  so  shallow  that  you  can  see  the  fish 
quite  plain.  We  crossed  the  Arno  at  Fusec- 
chio,  and  got  in  the  evening  to 

Scala,  twenty  miles,  which  we  left  at  day- 
break, and  rode  on  tbjx)ugh  a  very  pretty  un- 
dulating countnr,  closely  resembling  the  gene- 
ral character  of*^  the  scenery  of  France. 

We  passed  through  Castel  Fiorentino,  a  small 
walled  town,  and  then  through  Certaldo,  which 
is  close  to  it,  a  fine  town  with  a  castle,  standing 
upon  a  hill.  This  is  the  native  place  of  Boc- 
caccia    We  reached  by  dinner-time 

Poggibonzi,  eighteen  miles,  a  small  place, 
whence,  afler  a  short  halt,  we  rode  on  to 

Sienna,  twelve  miles.  You  feel  the  cold  at 
this  time  of  the  year  much  more  sensibly  in 
Italy  than  you  do  in  France. 

The  great  square  of  Sienna  is  the  finest  in 
Italy.  Mass  is  said  here  every  day  in  public, 
at  an  altar  so  placed,  that  all  the  people  who 
live  in  the  square,  or  are  at  work  there,  can 
hear  the  service,  without  leaving  their  houses, 
or  laying  aside  what  they  are  about  At  the 
moment  of  elevation,  a  trumpet  sounds,  to  give 
notice  to  the  public. 

Sunday,  2£b  of  September,  after  dinner,  we 
left  Sienna,  and  bv  an  easy,  though  somewhat 
unequal  road,  for  the  country  is  hilly,  got  to 

San  Chirico,  a  small  town  and  castle,  twenty 
miles  from  Sienna.  We  lodged  at  an  inn  out- 
side the  walls.  The  horse  that  carried  our  bag- 
gage had  fiiUen,  on  the  road,  into  a  stream  that 
we  forded,  and  all  my  clothes,  and,  what  was 
worse,  my  books,  got  wet,  so  that  we  had  to 
stay  till  they  were  thoroughly  dried.  Among 
tbe  places  that  we  passed  on  our  left  were 
Montepulciano,  Montecello,  and  Castiglion- 
cella 

Early  on  Monday  morning,  I  rode  over  to 
a  bath,  two  miles  ofii;  called  Vignone,  afler  a 
small  castle  that  stands  near  it  The  bath  is 
situated  on  a  gentle  elevation,  at  tbe  foot  of 
which  runs  the  river  Urcia.  There  are  about 
a  dozen  small,  mean,  inconvenient  houses  here, 
and  the  whole  place  has  a  beggarl  v  appearance. 
The  principal  bath  is  a  large  pond,  about  sixty 
paces  long,  and  twenty-five  wide,  surrounded 
by  a  wall.  The  water,  which  rises  through 
several  springs,  has  no  flavour  of  sulphur  about 
it,  and  there  is  very  little  vapour  from  it  It 
deposits  a  reddish  sediment,  and  seemed  to  me 
to  have  more  of  iron  in  it  than  of  any  thing 
else.  They  do  not  drink  it  Around  this  large 
bath,  which  is  kept  very  neat  and  clean,  there 
are  several  smaller  ones,  covered  in,  and  which 
are  more  generally  used. 
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The  waters  that  the  people  about  h&t^  drink 
are  those  of  San  Cattieno,  which  k  oear  San 
Chirico,  somewhat  more  to  the  left. 

The  earthenware  they  make  in  this  nei|rh- 
bourhood  closely  resembles  porcelain^  and  is  so 
white  and  dean,  and  so  very  cheap,  that  it 
aeemed  to  me  it  would  be  infinitely  preferable 
to  the  pewter  we  use  in  France,  and  which, 
especially  in  inns,  is  often  very  dirty  and  dis- 
a^eeable. 

I  thouffht  my  head-aches  were  entirely  gone; 
but,  for  Uie  last  two  or  three  days,  I  have  had 
-di^t  attacks  every  now  and  then.  They  came, 
as  before,  in  the  shape  of  a  heaviness  and  con- 
Hision  in  the  forehead  and  back  part  of  my 
head,  and  a  dazzling  and  mist  before  my  eyes. 

Tuesday,  we  left  San  Chirico,  and  went  on 
to  dine  at 

La  Paglia,  thirteen  miles,  whence  we  pro- 
ceeded to 

San  Lorenzo,  where  we  slept  The  inns  at 
both  places  were  wretched  holes.  The  vintage 
hereabouts  was  just  beginning. 

Wednesday  morning,  there  was  a  dispute 
between  our  people  and  the  Vetturini  of  Sienna, 
who,  finding  that  we  were  longer  than  usual 
on  the  journey,  got  angry  at  the  additional 
expense  they  were  at  for  the  horses,  and  refused 
to  pay  for  their  keep  this  evening.  The  dis- 
pute, indeed,  ran  so  high,  that  i  was  obliged 
to  go  and  speak  to  the  mayor  on  the  subject, 
who,  having  heard  the  rights  of  the  matter, 
decided  it  m  my  fiivour,  aiKl  put  the  Vetturini 
in  prison.  I  explained  to  him  that  the  delay 
they  complained  of  was  solely  owing  to  the 
sumpter-horse's  falling,  an  accident  with  which 
we  had  nothinff  to  do»  and  by  which  I  had  the 
*      greatest  part  of  my  clothes  spoilt 

Near  the  high  road,  on  the  right  hand  side, 
about  six  miles  from  Monte-Fiascone,  there  is 
a  Bath,  which  we  stopped  at  for  an  hour  or 
two.  It  is  in  the  plain,  three  or  four  miles 
from  the  hills,  and  is  formed  by  a  considerable 
spring  of  nearly  boiling  water,  of  a  very  sul- 
phureous flavour,  and  which  depoeits  a  white 
sediment  The  supply  fhxn  this  sprmg  is  so 
plentiful  as  to  form  a  small  lake,  whence  the 
water  is  conveyed,  through  a  pipe,  to  a  house 
close  by,  where  the  baths  are.  There  are 
two  of  these  baths,  and  the  house  is  divided 
ofiT  into  a  number  of  inconvenient  little  apart- 
ments, for  the  use  of  visitors ;  but,  as  I  under- 
stood, very  few  people  come  here.  Those  who 
dO|  generally  drink  ten  pounds  of  water  a  day, 
for  seven  days.  The  water  has  to  be  cooled 
before  you  can  drink  it,  as  is  the  case  at  the 
Preissac  Baths;  there  are  also  places  for  bathing 
in.  The  season  here  is  in  the  spring.  The 
person  who  leases  this  bath  pays  a  rent  of  fifty 
crowns  a  year  for  it  to  some  church,  to  which 
it  belongs;  but,  besides  the  profit  he  makes  of 
the  visitors,  he  makes  a  gooa  deal  of  money  by 
selling  a  particuhir  sort  of  mud,  which  he  gets 
out  of  the  lake,  and  which  the  good  souls 
about  here  imagine  to  bQ  good  for  Uie  itch  in 


men,  when  mixed  with  oil,  and  for  the  scab 
in  sheep  and  dogs,  when  mixed  with  water. 
This  mud,  as  dug  cot  of  the  lake,  is  sold  for 
twelve  julkis  the  measure,  and,  when  made  up 
into  dry  balls,  for  seven  quatrmL  There  were 
a  number  of  Cardinal  fmieee's  dogs  here,  going 
through  a  course  of  this  mud  and  water.  Pro- 
ceeding on,  we  found  ourselves,  after  a  three 
mile  ride,  at 

Viterbo,  sixteen  miles.  The  di^  wae  so  &r 
advanced,  that  we  were  fain  to  make  but  one 
meal  of  dinner  and  supper.  I  found  I  had  got 
a  sad  cold,  and  I  could  hardly  speak,  I  was  so 
hoarse. 

Instead  of  going  to  bed  at  San  Lorenzo,  I 
had  kid  down  on  a  table,  with  my  clothes  on, 
for  fear  of  the  vermin,  a  tbii^  which  I  had  wK, 
had  occasion  to  do  before,  except  at  Florence; 
and  I  accounted  for  my  cold  in  that  way.  I 
ate  here  a  sort  of  acorn,  or  mast,  very  plentiful 
in  Italy,  called  getuoUf  it  is  by  no  means  a 
bad  thing.  There  are  such  quantities  of  star- 
lings about  here,  that  you  can  buy  one  ht  two 
liards. 

Thursday,  26th  of  September,  I  went  to  see 
some  other  Baths  in  the  plain  bete^  a  good  way 
iVom  the  monntaina.  Not  long  agoi,  these  Baths 
were  rather  considerable;  but  the  two  pm- 
cipal  ones  have  been  abandoned,  and  all  that 
remains  is  one  small  spring,  which  forms  a 
pond,  where  you  bathe.  The  water  is  warm, 
tasteless,  and  without  sroell.  I  should  ima- 
gine there  is  a  good  deal  of  iron  about  it 
Further  on,  there  is  a  buUdinff,  which  the 
people  here  call  the  Pope's  Puaoe,  from  its 
havm^  been,  as  they  say,  built  or  repaired  by 
Pope  ff ichoks  V.  Close  to  this  palace,  there 
are  three  hot  springs,  one  of  which  is  sometimes 
made  use  of.  The  water  is  of  temperate  heat 
and  has  no  disagreeable  smell  about  it  I 
fancied  that  it  had  a  ^ood  deal  of  nitre  about  it 
My  intention,  in  oommff  here,  was  to  drink  the 
water  for  three  days.  The  plan  of  ppoceeding 
is  much  the  same  as  at  other  baths;  you  drink 
a  certain  quantity,  then  you  walk  about  and 
it  is  considered  a  beneficial  thing  to  perspire  a 
good  deal 

These  waters  are  held  in  such  high  repute, 
as  to  be  carried  about  all  over  Italy.  The 
author  of  a  Oenerdl  Treati$e  cm  th/B  ItaHan 
Botha,  himself  a  physician,*  assigns  the  first 
rank  to  these  Baths  for  drinking.  They  have 
more  particularly  attained  a  great  name  as  a 
remedy  for  maladies  of  my  sort  The  usual 
season  for  drinking  them  is  May.  My  expecta- 
tions from  them  were,  however,  very  oooside- 
rably  damped,  from  an  invective  against  them, 
that  a  former  visitor  left  written  on  the  wall  of 
the  bath-room,  in  which  he  abases  the  phy- 
sicians for  sending  him  here,  and  says  the  water 
made  him  worse  than  he  was  before ;  and  my 
doubts  of  a  beneficial  result  were  augmented 
by  the  manner  of  the  owner  of  the  Baths,  who 


iDr.  Donati. 
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nid  the  aeaeon  vna  too  ikr  advanedd,  aad  did 
not  appear  at  all  deeiroaa  that  I  ahoold  make 
an^ 


There  »  but  one  heoae  here,  hat  this  la  li 
and  commodioua ;  and  aa  it  is  onlv  a  mile  and  a 
half  ircMn  Viterbo^  I  proceeded  tnither  on  foot 
It  contains  three  or  four  baths,  the  eSecta  of 
which  are  various;  there  is  also  a  shower-bath. 
The  spring  produces  a  very  white  foam  or 
scum,  which  does  not  dissipate,  bat  forms  into 
a  cnist  on  the  sur&ce  of  the  water.  If  you  put 
a  bit  of  linen  on  this  substance,  it  adheres  to  it, 
as  though  ilM7ere  frosen.  This  foam  is  thought 
an  excellent  dentifrice,  and  is  sold,  and  even 
exported,  for  that  purpoee.  It  tastes  like  earth 
and  sand.  It  is  said  to  be  the  primary  matter 
ef  marble,  and  if  so,  might  very  easily  be  sup- 
posed to  petrify  in  the  bladder.  They  assured 
me,  however,  that  this  water  deposits  no  sedi- 
ment in  the  flasks  in  which  it  is  bottled  oS,  but 
remains  quite  clear  and  pure.  I  fiincy  you  may 
drink  as  much  of  it  as  you  like,  without  its 
hurting  you. 

On  my  way  back,  I  made  a  deiowr^  for  the 
purpose  of  seeing  the  place  where  the  inhabitp 
ante  of  Viterbo  (among  whom  there  is  not  a 
single  gentleman,  every  soul  in  the  town  beinff 
ensagcS  either  in  manufacturing  or  selling) 
coflect  the  flax  and  hemp  of  which  they  manu- 
fiicture  their  goods.  The  women  take  no  part 
in  the  work.  I  found  a  great  number  of  these 
labourers,  near  a  large  pond  of  water,  which, 
they  told  me,  'm  hot  and  boiling  all  the  year 
round.  From  this  pond,  which,  they  say,  has 
no  bottom,  is  supphed  the  smaller  ponds,  in 
which  they  steep  me  hemp  and  flax. 

On  my  return  from  this  little  trip,  I  passed  a 
Bmall  hard  red  stone,  about  the  size  of^a  Inige 
grain  of  wheat;  I  had  felt  the  descent  of  this 
Btone  the  night  before,  but  it  had  stopped  in  the 
passage.  To  &cilitate  the  exit  of  this  sort  of 
atone,  you  would  do  well  to  stop  the  course  of 
your  water  for  a  minute  or  two,  for  the  increased 
force  Mrith  which  it  comes  forth  afterwards 
greatly  aids  the  progress  of  the  stone.  I  got 
uiia  hmt  from  M.  Langon,  at  ArsacL 

Saturday,  St  MichaePs  da^,  after  dinner,  I 
went  to  see  the  Madonna  d%  QuereiOf  half  a 
league  out  ofthe  town.  The  road  to  this  shrine 
is  wide,  straight,  and  well  kept,  with  a  row  of 
fine  trees  on  each  side,  extending  the  whole 
distance.  It  was  made  under  the  direction  of 
Pope  Famese.  The  charch,  which  is  a  very 
handsome  structure,  is  full  of  religious  monu- 
ments and  votive  pictures.  In  a  conspicuous 
part  of  the  interior,  there  is  a  Latin  inscription, 
setting  forth  that,  about  a  hundred  years  ago, 
a  man  who  was  attacked  by  robbers  took  re- 
fuge, half  dead  with  fear,  under  the  shade  of 
an  oak,  whereon  was  suspended  this  image  of 
the  Virgin ;  and  that  having  invoked  her  aid, 
he  became  miraculously  invisible  to  the  rob- 
bers, and  was  thus  delivered  firom  manifest 
danger.  This  miracle  created  a  peculiar  feeling 
of  devotion  in  &vour  of  this  Virgin;  and,  ere 
55 


long,  the  piresent  handsome  ehnrch  was  built 
round  the  oak.  The  trunk  of  the  tree  still 
remains  in  the  centre  ofthe  sacred  edifice;  the 
upper  part  of  it,  stripped  of  its  branches,  is  fixed 
against  the  wall,  and  on  it  you  see  the  image 
of  the  Virgin. 

Saturday,  80th  of  September,  I  left  Viterbo 
early  in  the  morning,  and  took  the  road  to 
Bagnaia,  a  countiy-seat  belonging  to  Cardmal 
Gambara,  one  of  the  most  richly  ornamented 
places  I  ever  saw.  It  is  so  well  provided  with 
fountains,  that  in  this  respect  it  not  only  equalsy 
but  surpasses,  both  Pratolino  and  TivoIL  In 
the  first  place,  there  is  a  fountain  of  spring 
water,  which  is  not  the  case  at  Tivoli;  the 
water  of  this  fountain  is  abundant,  which  is  not 
the  case  at  Pratolino;  and  this  water  has  beea 
made  available  for  an  infini^  of  ornamental 
designs,  under  the  direction  of  Signor  Tomasi, 
of  Sienna,  the  constructor  of  the  water-works 
at  Tivoli,  who,  in  addition  to  the  admitable 
efiTects  which  his  genius  originated  elsewhere, 
has  here  introduced  some  novelties,  which  infi- 
nitely surpass  all  his  former  effi>rts.  When  the 
decorations  here  are  completed,  it  will  be  the 
finest  place  oi  the  sort  in  the  world.  One  of 
the  more  remarkable  features,  is  a  pyramid, 
which  spouts  forth  water  in  difierent  directions; 
at  each  base  of  this  pyramid  is  a  small  lake, 
fUU  of  pure  and  limpid  water.  In  the  centre 
of  each  lake  is  a  stone  boat,  wherein  stand  two 
figures,  in  the  costume  of  cross-bowmei^  who, 
tmrough  their  cross-bows,  shoot  continuous 
streams  of  water  against  the  pyramid.  The 
grounds  are  traver^Ml  by  a  number  of  well- 
planned  walks,  with  carved  stone  seats  at  short 
distances.  The  palace  is  small,  hut  well- 
arrang^ed.  The  cardinal  was  not  at  home ;  but, 
as  he  IS  French  at  heart,  his  people  received  us 
with  the  utmost  kindness. 

Thence  we  proceeded  to  Gapmrola,  a  palace 
belonging  to  the  Cardinal  Famese,  and  which 
is  highly  spoken  of  throughout  Italy.  And 
well  it  may  be  so;  for  I  have  seen  no  structure 
at  all  comparable  to  it,  in  the  whole  of  this  fine 
country.  It  is  surrounded  by  a  wide,  deep 
fosse,  cut  out  of  the  soft  gravel  stone,  on  whksk 
the  place  is  built ;  and  ttie  roof  of  the  palace 
on  each  side  forms  a  fine  terrace,  by  which 
arrangement  a  very  onseemljr  feature  in  ordi- 
nary domestic  architecture  is  avoided.  The 
form  of  the  building  inclines  to  the  pentagonal, 
but  it  presents  to  the  eye  the  appearance  of  a 
perfect  square.  Its  internal  form  is  exactly 
circular;  and  a  large  vaulted  corridor,  whose 
walls  are  covered  with  pictures,  encircles  the 
whole  building,  winding  round  and  round  it, 
from  the  base  to  the  summit,  and  connecting 
the  difierent  floors.  The  rooms  are  all  square. 
Among  the  other  splendid  apartments  which 
adorn  this  structure,  there  is  one,  the  vaulted 
ceiling  of  which  represents  a  celestial  globe, 
with  ul  the  figures  accurately  depicted ;  while 
upon  the  walls  of  the  apartment  is  represented 
the  terrestrial  world,  with  all  its  various  con- 
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tinents  and  regiooa,  forming^  a  complete  cos- 
mography. These  paintiogs,  which  are  all  in 
the  richest  colours,  entirely  cover  the  walls  and 
ceiling.  In  other  rooms  are  depicted,  in  pic- 
tures of  various  sizes,  the  life  and  actions  of 
Paul  III.,  and  the  other  distinguished  membeni 
of  the  house  of  Farnese.  Besides  these,  there 
are  portraits  so  admirable,  that  those  who  have 
seen  the  originals  at  once  recognise  them  all  at 
the  first  glance,  of  our  Constable,'  the  Queen- 
Mother,'  her  children,  Charles  IX.,  Henry  III., 
the  Duke  of  Alen^on,  the  Queen  of  Navarre,* 
and  King  Francis  II.,  the  eldest  of  them  all,  as 
well  as  Henry  IL,  Piero  Strozzi,  and  others. 
In  the  same  room  with  these,  are  two  busts, 
one  at  each  end ;  one,  which  stands  in  the  place 
of  honour,  of  Henr;^  II.,  with  an  inscription 
upon  it,  in  which  he  is  designated  the  preserver 
of  the  house  of  Farnese ;  and  the  other,  which 
stands  at  the  other  end  of  the  room,  that  of 
King  Philip  IL  of  Spain,  the  inscription  on 
which  sets  forth,  that  it  was  placed  there  in 
memorial  of  the  numerous  benefits  which  the 
Farnese  family  had  received  from  him.  In  the 
grounds,  also,  there  are  several  things  well 
worth  seeing,  and,  among  others,  a  grotto, 
whence  the  water  showering  out  into  a  small 
lake,  gives  to  the  eye  a  close  imitation  of  the 
fall  of  real  rain.  This  grotto  stands  in  a  wild 
and  desert  spot,  and  the  water  whence  it  is  sup- 

gied  has  to  be  brought  firom  Viterbo,  which  is 
lly  ei^ht  miles  o£ 

Leavmg  this  magnificent  place,  we  rode  on, 
over  a  wide  plain,  where,  every  now  and  then, 
upon  barren  and  grassless  spots,  we  found 
springs  of  cold  water,  clear  and  pure  to  the 
flight,  but  80  impregnated  with  sulphur,  as  to 
cast  the  odour  of  it  for  some  distance  around. 
We  slept  at 

Monte-Rossi,  twenty-three  miles;  and  next 
day,  Sunday,  1st  of  October,  reached 

Rome,  twenty-two  mile&  The  weather  was 
excessively  cold,  and  we  were  annoyed  with  a 
freezing  north  wind.  On  the  Monday,  and  for 
several  days  after,  my  stomach  was  so  much 
out  of  order,  that  I  determined  to  take  my  meals 
for  a  short  time  by  myself,  so  that  I  might  eat 
less.  However,  in  other  respects  I  was  toler- 
ably well,  except,  indeed,  that  my  head  had  not 
yet  quite  resumed  its  proper  state. 

On  arriving  at  Rome,  I  found  a  letter  from 
the  jurats  of  Bordeaux,  reminding  me  in  very 
courteous  terms  of  my  election  as  mayor  of  that 
town,  and  earnestly  requesting  me  to  proceed 
thither  without  delay. 

Sunday,  8th  of  October,  1581,  I  went  to 
Monte  Cavallo,  to  see  an  Italian  who,  having 
been  for  a  long  time  a  slave  in  Turkey,  had 
there  acquired  amazing  skill  in  equestrian  exer^ 
cises.  For  instance,  while  riding  at  fiiU  speed, 
he  would  jump  up,  and,  standing  erect  on  his 
saddle,  hurl  a  javelin  at  some  object  with  great 
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force,  and  then  resume  his  seat  Next,  in  the 
midst  of  a  furious  gallop,  resting  one  hand  on 
his  saddle-bow,  he  would  alight  firom  his  horse, 
touchin^g  the  ^twind  with  his  right  foot,  the  left 
remaining  in  its  stirrup;  and  this  he  performed 
sev^al  times,  alternately  with  the  feat  of  turn- 
ing right  round  in  his  saddle,  with  as  much 
facility  as  though  his  horae  had  been  standing 
still.  He  showed  us  the  way  in  which  the 
Turks  use  the  bow  on  horseback,  both  in  attack 
and  in  retreat  By  and  by,  withdrawing  both 
feet  from  the  stirrups,  and  planting  them  firmly 
against  his  steed's  left  haunch,  while  his  head 
and  shoulder  reclined  on  the  animal's  neck,  he 
would  in  this  position  ride  round  and  round  the 
circus  at  full  speed.  Resuming  his  seat,  he 
received  from  the  attendant  a  large  ball,  wbicht 
notwithstanding  the  pace  at  which  his  horse 
was  galloping,  he  threw  up  into  the  air,  and 
caught  ag^in,  over  and  over  sfain,  with  the 
utmost  fiicility  and  certainty.  The  last  feat  be 
showed  us,  on  horseback,  was  standing  upright 
on  his  nddle,  and  running  at  a  glove  with  a 
lance,  which  he  directed  with  such  accuracy 
and  force  as  to  hit  his  mark  just  in  the  centre, 
and  to  carry  it  off.  Then  dismounting,  he  con- 
cluded by  exhibiting  several  extraordinary  feats 
of  strength,  such,  among  others,  as  bending  a 
bar  of  iron  round  his  neck. 

On  the  10th  of  October,  after  dinner,  the 
French  ambassador^  sent  a  lacquey  to  tell  me 
that,  if  I  liked,  he  would  come  and  fetch  me  in 
his  coach,  to  see  the  palace  of  Cardinal  Orsino, 
who  died  this  summer  at  Naples,  leaving  all  his 
vast  property  to  a  niece  of  his,  and  she  being 
quite  a  child,  the  executors  had  thought  best  to 
sell  the  furniture.  Amongr  the  articles  here  that 
more  especially  attracted  my  attention,  was  a 
taffeta  counterpane,  covered  with  swans'  fea- 
thers. At  Sienna  they  have  quantities  of  swans' 
skins  on  sale,  with  the  feathers  entire,  and  pre- 
pared in  some  particular  way  for  use ;  and  they 
only  ask  a  crown  and  a  half  a-piece  for  these. 
They  are  about  the  size  of  a  sheep's  skin,  and 
one  of  them  is  sufficient  to  make  a  counterpane 
of.  There  was  also  an  ostrich  egg,  carved  and 
painted  very  exquisitely ;  and  a  square  jewel- 
box,  in  which  there  were  three  or  four  articles 
of  jewellery,  but  the  interior  of  the  box  was  so 
ingeniously  arranged  with  crystal  plates  that, 
when  opened,  it  seemed  much  wider  and  deeper 
than  it  really  was,  and  it  appeared  quite  full  of 
precious  stones,  so  extraorainary  was  the  effect 
produced  by  the  reflection  of  the  crystal 

Thursday,  12th  of  October,  the  Cardinal  de 
Sens  took  me  in  his  coach  to  see  the  church  of 
St  John  and  St  Paul,  of  which  he  is  titular 
and  superior,  as  he  is  also  of  the  order  of 
monks,  who  make  a  business  of  distilling  the 
perfumes  I  spoke  o^  some  time  hack.  This 
church  stands  on  Mount  Celius,  a  situation  ap- 
parently selected  for  its  affi>rding  such  &cilities 
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for  the  constructioa  of  the  numerous  subterra- 
nean buildings  which  are  attached  to  the  edifice. 
This  is  said  to  be  the  site  of  the  Forum  of  Hoe- 
tilius.  The  gardens  and  vineyards  belonging 
to  this  society  are  very  beautiful,  and  command 
an  extensive  prospect,  which  embraces  the  whole 
of  ancient  Rome.  The  church,  from  the  steep 
and  rugged  nature  of  the  spot  on  which  it  stands, 
is  almost  inaccessible  on  every  side.  The  same 
day,  I  sent  off  a  well-filled  box  to  Milan.  The  i 
vetturini  generally  take  twenty  days  to  get 
there.  The  box  weighed  150  pounds,  and  they 
charged  me  two  bajocchi  a  pound  for  the  car- 
riage, about  two  French  sous.  There  were 
several  articles  of  value  in  it,  more  especially  a 
magnificent  chaplet  of  Agnus  Dei,  the  hand- 
somest there  was  to  be  had  in  Rome.  It  had 
been  made  expressly  for  the  empress's  ambas- 
sador, and  had  been  blessed  by  the  pope. 

Sunday,  15th  of  October,  I  quitted  Rome 
shortly  after  sunrise,  leaving  my  brother  behind 
me,  to  whom  I  gave  fortv-three  gold  crowns, 
which  he  reckons  would  be  enough  to  pay  all 
his  expenses  for  the  five  months  be  was  to  re- 
main there,  to  perfect  himself  in  the  practice  of 
arm&'  He  had  previously  hired  a  pretty  suite 
of  rooms,  for  twenty  Julios  a  month.  Messrs. 
d'Estissac,  de  Monbaron,  de  Chase,  Morens, 
and  one  or  two  other  gentlemen,  accompanied 
me  the  first  stage,  and  several  more  of  my 
friends  would  also  have  accompanied  me  so  far, 
and  had  hired  horses  for  the  purpose,  but  I 
started  earlier  than  I  had  at  first  proposed,  in 
order  to  save  these  gentlemen,  at  least,  the 
trouble  which  their  kindness  to  me  would  have 
occasioned  them.  Amons  these  were  Messrs. 
du  Bellay,  d'Ambres,  d'AUdgre,  &c.  I  got  by 
bed-time  to 

Ronciglione,  thirty  miles.  I  had  hired  the 
horses  to  take  me  as  far  as  Lucca,  and  I 
was  to  pay  twenty  Julios  each  for  them,  the 
owner  contracting  to  provide  theur  keep  all  the 
way. 

On  the  Monday  morning,  the  weather  was 
astonishingly  cold ;  indeed,  as  it  seemed  to  roe 
at  the  time,  more  so  than  I  had  ever  felt  it 
before,  yet  the  vintage  was  not  near  over  in 
that  part  of  the  country.  I  dined  at  Viterbo, 
where  I  got  out  my  furs  and  winter  clothing. 
Thence  I  went  on  through ' 

San  Lorenzo,  twenty-nine  miles,  to  San  Chi- 
rico,  thirty-two  miles,  where  I  slept  All  these 
roads  had  been  mended  a  month  or  two  before, 
by  order  of  the  Duke  of  Tuscany,  who  has 
therein  done  a  great  public  service,  for  which 
may  God  reward  him;  the  roads,  which  pre- 
viously were  of  the  very  worst  description,  are 
now  as  level  and  commodious  as  the  streets  of  a 
town.  It  was  quite  astonishing  to  see  the  num- 
ber of  people  who  were  flocking  to  Rome.  As 
a  matter  of  course,  the  hire  of  horses  on  the 
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way  to  the  Eternal  City  was  preposterous,  while 
those  who  were  coming  away  from  it  could  get 
conveyance  for  next  to  nothing.  Near  Sienna 
there  is  a  double  bridge,  that  is  to  say,  a  bridge, 
which,  passing  over  one  river,  serves  as  the 
channel  for  another  river.  You  see  the  same 
sort  of  thing  in  several  other  places.  In  the 
evening  wo  reached 

Sienna,  twenty  miles.  During  the  night,' 
I  had  a  severe  attack  of  cholic,  which  tor- 
mented me  for  two  hours :  it  seemed  to  me  that 
a  stone  was  descending.  Early  on  the  Thurs- 
day morning,  I  sent  for  William  Felix,  a  Jewish 
physician,  who  entered  at  great  length  upon 
his  views  of  what  rec>unen  i  ought  to  pursue 
for  my  maladv.  I  left  Sienna  immediately 
afterwards,  and,  on  my  way,  was  plagued  with 
the  cholic  for  three  or  four  hours ;  at  the  end 
of  which  time  1  felt  that  a  stone  had  foUen.  I 
got  to  supper  at 

Ponte  Alee,  twenty-eight  miles,  where  I 
passed  a  stone,  somewhat  larger  than  a  grain  of 
millet,  and  some  gravel,  without  any  pain  or 
difficulty.  I  left  this  place,  Friday  morning, 
and  on  the  way  dismounted  at 

Altopascio,  sixteen  miles,  where  I  stopped  for 
an  hour,  to  feed  the  horses.  Here,  without  any 
great  pain,  I  passed  a  quantity  of  gravel,  and  a 
bngish  stone,  part  of  it  hard  and  part  soft,  and 
somewhat  larger  than  a  grain  of  wheat  We 
saw  a  number  of  peasants  on  the  road,  some  of 
whom  were  picking  the  vine  leaves,  to  store 
away  as  fodder  for  their  cattle  in  the  winter, 
while  others  were  collecting  fom,  to  mix  with 
their  cheese.    We  arrived  in  the  evening  at 

Lucca,  eight  miles,  and  within  an  hour,  seve- 
ral gentlemen  and  others,  whom  I  had  made 
acquaintance  with  when  I  was  here  before, 
came  to  see  me. 

Saturday,  21st  of  October,  early  in  the  morn- 
ing, I  voided  another  stone,  which  stopped  for 
a  short  while  in  the  passage,  but  then  came  out 
without  pain  or  difficulty.  It  was  nearly  round, 
hard,  rough,  white  inside  and  red  out,  and  much 
larger  than  a  grain  of  wheat ;  I  still  passed  a 
great  deal  of  gravel.  It  is  manifest,  from  this, 
that  nature  onen  relieves  herself;  for  all  that 
had  thus  passed  from  me,  did  so  as  by  a  per- 
fectly natural  operation.  God  be  praised,  that 
I  got  rid  of  these  stones  with  so  little  pain  and 
inconvenience ! 

As  soon  as  I  had  eaten  a  bunch  of  ^pes 
(for  when  travelling  I  take  little  or  nothmg  in 
the  morning),  I  left  Lucca,  without  waiting  for 
several  gentlemen  who  had  volunteered  over 
night  to  accompany  me.  The  road  was  exceed- 
ingly jfood.  On  my  right  was  a  succession  of 
low  hills,  covered  with  olive  plantations,  and 
on  my  left  the  marshes,  with  the  sea  in  the 
distance. 

No  great  way  from  Lucca  I  saw  a  machine, 
which  the  government  has  most  negligently 
allowed  to  go  to  ruin,  very  much  to  the  mjury 
of  the  surrounding  country.  This  machine, 
which  was  made  for  the  puipose  of  draining  the 
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manhet,  and  rendering  them  cultivable,  was 
constructed  in  the  following  manner:  a  deep 
and  extensive  ditch  was  dug,  to  receive  the 
drainings  from  the  marshes,  and  at  the  head  of 
this  were  placed  three  wheels,  turned  by  a 
stream  which  descended  from  a  neighbouring 
height  These  wheels,  by  means  of  spouts,  like 
thoee  of  a  mill-hopper,  drew  up  the  water  from 
the  ditch  into  a  raised  canal,  walled  in  with 
brick,  which  carried  it  down  to  the  sea.  By 
neans  of  this  construction,  the  marshes  were 
gmdulilly  dmining,  but  the  works  are  now  at 
«  alandHStill. 

I  passed  through  Pietra  Santa,  a  town  be- 
kmgwg  to  the  Duke  of  Florence,  where  there 
eeem  to  be  m<»e  houses  than  inhabitantsL  The 
reason  of  this,  as  I  was  told,  is  that  the  air  is 
80  bad  that  hardly  any  one  can  exist  there,  and 
the  few  who  do  manaffo  to  live  ave  a  poor 
flickly  set.    The  next  place  we  reached  was 

Massa  di  Carrara,  tweiity*two  miles,  a  small 
town  belonging  to  the  Prince  di  Massa,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Cibo  &mily.  The  place  consists  of  a 
fine  castle,  standing  on  the  summit  of  a  hill, 
half  way  down  which  are  the  castle-walls,  and 
below  these,  encompassing  the  hill,  the  town 
itself,  which  is  again  surrounded  with  a  wall. 
The  place  is  well  situated,  and  has  a  number  of 
flood  houses,  tastefully  painted  on  the  ouUide. 
I  was  obliged  to  put  up  with  new  wine  here, 
Ibr  there  is  bo  such  thing  as  old  wine  to  be  got 
They  have  a  way  of  clearing  their  wine  with 
the  shavings  of  some  particular  wood  and  the 
white  of  eggs,  so  as  to  give  it  the  colour  of  age, 
but  it  also  communicates  a  flavour  which  is  Dy 
BO  means  natural  or  pleasant 

Sunday,  22d  of  October,  i  proceeded  on  my 
way,  along  an  ezcdleot  level,  straight  road,  the 
Tuscan  sea  lying  on  my  ri^ht,  at  about  a  gun- 
shot off  We  saw  some  mcoosiderable  ruins 
on  our  wav,  half  way  between  the  road  and 
the  sea,  which,  acoordmg  to  the  notion  of  the 
people  here,  are  the  remains  of  a  large  town  of 
antiquity,  called  Luna. 

Afterwards,  we  passed  through  Sarrezana,  a 
town  belonging  to  the  Seigneury  of  Genoa. 
Over  the  gate  are  the  arms  of  the  republic,  a 
mounted  St  George.  There  is  a  garrison  of 
Swiss  mercenaries  here.  This  town  formerly 
belonged  to  the  Duke  of  Florence;  and,  were 
it  not  that  the  Prince  of  Massa  separates  the 
two  places,  there  is  no  doubt  that  Pietra  Santa 
and  Sarrezsna,  the  frontier  towns  of  Florence 
and  Grenoa,  would  be  continually  at  blowai 

As  we  were  leaving  Sarrezana,  where,  by  the 
way,  we  had  to  pa^  four  julios  a  horse  for  one 
post, — they  were  firing  off  salvos  of  artillery  in 
honour  of  Don  Giovanni  di  Medicis,  natural 
brother  of  the  Duke  of  Florence,  who  was 
passing  through  the  town,  on  his  return  from 
Genoa,  where  he  had  -been,  on  the  part  of  his 
brother,  to  pay  his  respects  to  the  empress,*  who 
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had  received  similar  visits  from  many  other 
Italian  grandees.  The  prince,  whose  magnifi- 
cence on  this  occasion  excited  the  most  admi- 
ration, was  the  Duke  of  Ferrara,  who  escorted 
the  empress  to  Padua,  with  four  hundred  car- 
riages. He  had  requested  permission  from  the 
seifrneury  of  Venice  to  pass  through  their  terri- 
tories with  six  hundred  horsemen,  but,  although 
they  gave  him  leave  to  pass,  they  said  he  roust 
not  have  so  many  hofBemen  with  him ;  and  be, 
on  his  part,  not  being  willing  to  have  fewer 
attendants,  put  all  his  people  into  coaches,  so 
that  the  number  of  horses,  only,  was  les&  I  met 
Don  Giovanni  on  my  way.  He  is  a  young 
man,  very  well  made,  and  was  accompanied  by 
twenty  men,  handsomely  dressed  themselves, 
but  mounted  on  hired  horses;  which,  however, 
in  luly  is  considered  no  discredit,  even  to 
princes. 

The  road  to  Genoa  lies  on  the  left,  shortly 
after  you  leave  Sarrezana;  and,  in  going  to 
Milan,  it  makes  very  little  difierence  whether 
you  pass  through  Genoa,  or  take  the  direct 
Milan  road ;  the  distance,  in  &ct,  is  as  near  as 
possible  the  same ;  I  had  a  great  ftncy  to  see 
Genoa  and  the  empress,  but  I  gave  up  the  idea 
for  the  following  reasons:  there  are  two  roads 
to  Genoa  on  this  route;  one,  at  three  days' 
journey  from  Sarreiana,  is  forty  miles  in  length, 
and  a  very  bad  and  very  hilly  road,  alonr  rocks 
and  precipices,  and  with  only  a  few  lonely, 
poverty-stricken,  and  unfrequented  inns;  the 
other  route  is  from  Lerice,  three  miles  from 
Sarrezana,  where  yon  embark,  and  in  twelve 
hours  reach  Genoa.  Now  the  weakness  of  my 
stomach  is  such  that  I  can  never  remain  on  the 
water  for  any  length  of  time,  and  I  was  afraid 
that,  even  when  I  got  to  Genoa,  I  should  have 
a  difficulty  in  procuring  lodgings,  owing  to  the 
concourse  of  strangers  who  were  then  visitinff 
the  place ;  moreover,  I  had  heard  that  the  road 
from  Genoa  to  Milan  was  infested  with  rob- 
bers, and  my  main  object,  after  all,  being  to  get 
back  to  France  as  soon  as  possible,  I  made  up 
my  mind  not  to  go  to  Genoa,  but  to  make  the 
best  of  my  way  to  Milan  by  the  direct  road, 
which  runs  to  the  right,  towards  the  moun- 
tainsL  We  proceeded  along  the  valley  of  the 
Magra,  the  river  po  named  lying  on  our  left 
Thus,  passing  now  through  part  of  the  territo- 
ries of  (xenoa,  then  through  an  isolated  district 
belonging  to  Florence,  and  anon  through  the 
states  of  the  Maiaspina  family,  but  every  where 
finding  an  excellent  road,  with  the  exception 
of  a  few  miles  here  and  there,  we  got  by  bed- 
time to 

Ponte-Mola,  thirty  miles.  This  is  a  long 
town,  very  full  of  ancient  buildings  and  ruins, 
which  are  in  no  way  remarkable.  The  people 
here  say  the  town  was  formerly  called  Appua : 
it  formerly  belonged  to  the  Fieschi  ftroily,  but 
it  is  now  a  dependency  of  the  state  of  Milan. 
The  first  course  at  dinner  was  cheese,  such  as 
they  make  round  Milan  and  Placenza,  which 
was  followed  by  stoned  olives,  seasoned,  in  the 
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Genoese  ^MoOf  with  oil  and  vinegar,  like  a 
salad.  The  town  stands  clese  at  the  fixit  of  the 
mountaiiUL  After  dinner,  they  take  round  a 
bason  of  water,  which  they  place  on  a  stool  fat 
yon  to  wash  year  hands  in,  and  every  gaest 
washes  in  the  same  water. 

I  left  this  place,  Monday  morning,  the  2Sd, 
and,  on  quitting  my  inn,  at  once  commenced 
the  ascent  of  Uie  Apennines,  which,  however, 
notwithstandiiijp  the  heiffht  of  these  mountains, 
is  neither  a  difficult  nor  dangerous  undertaking. 
We  were  all  day  ascending  and  descending 
mountains  of  various  altitude,  but  almost  witf 
out  exception,  wild  and  barren ;  and  at  nights 
&11  reached 

Fomoua,  in  the  territory  of  Count  San  Se* 
condo,  thirty  miles,  u>d  highly  delighted  I  was 
to  find  myself  clear  of  the  rascally  mountaineers, 
who  make  pitiless  havoc  with  the  pockets  of  all 
the  unhappy  travellers  who  get  into  their  hands, 
by  their  cnarges  for  eating  and  horse-hire.  At 
dinner  here,  they  gave  me  some  exeellent 
ragouts  d  la  muiUarde^  dressed  in  difoent 
ways;  one  of  them  was  made  with  quinces. 
There  is  a  terrible  scarcity  of  horses  for  hire  all 
about  this  part  of  the  country ;  and  as  to  the 
people,  every  soul  you  meet  seems  to  think  it 
alniost  a  point  of  duty  to  cheat  and  deceive  the 
Btrangers  who  journey  among  them.  Else- 
where, you  pay  two  julios  a  post  for  each  horse ; 
here,  they  exacted  from  me  three,  four,  and 
even  five  a  post,  so  that  the  hhre  alone  of  rov 
horse  cost  me  more  than  a  crown  a  day;  and, 
besides  this,  they  sometimes  charged  me  two 
posts  when  there  was  only  one. 

When  at  Fomoua,  I  was  only  two  posts  fimm 
Parma,  and  firom  Parma  to  Placenza  the  dis* 
ttnce  is  only  the  same  as  that  fipom  fbmoua 
to  the  latter  place,  so  that  my  going  to  Parma 
would  merely  have  taken  me  two  posts  out  of 
my  way;  but  I  determined  not  even  to  make 
this  slight  detawt^  fi)r  I  was  anxious  to  get  home 
without  delay.  Fomoua  is  a  very  small  place, 
coosistinfi^  of  but  six  or  seven  hmises,  standing 
in  a  valley  alon^  the  banks  of  the  Taro,  for 
such,  I  believe,  js  the  name  of  the  river  that 
waters  this  valley.  Tuesday  morning,  we  pro^ 
ceeded  akng  the  same  valley  for  a  conindemble 
way,  and  got  by  dinner-time  to 

Borgo-»in-I>Dni,'  twelve  miles,  a  small  town, 
which  the  Duke  of  Parma  is  surrounding  with 
fine  flanked  walls.  Here  I  found  on  the  table, 
mustard,  mixed  with  honey  and  orange  pulp» 
cut  into  small  bits,  like  quince  marmalade. 

Thence,  leaving  Cremona  on  the  right,  at 
ftbout  the  same  distance  as  Placenata,  we  pro- 
ceeded ak>o^  a  fine  road,  thioagh  a  country 
which,  OD  either  side,  as  for  as  the  eye  can 
reach,  exhibits  not  one  single  hill,  not  the 
slightest  ineouality  of  soHace;  from  horizon 
to  horisott  alt  is  a  level  and  fertile  plain.  We 
changed  hones  at  eveiy  post;  and  I  went  the 
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two  last  stages  fiiU  gallop^  to  try  how  my 
strength  stood  in  this  respect,  and  I  was  not 
at  all  fotigued  with  the  exertion ;  the  water 
I  paswd  all  this  time  was  quite  natural  and 
healthy. 

Near  Placenxa,  there  are  two  high  CQlamM^ 
one  on  each  side  of  the  road,  about  forty  paces 
from  one  another.  On  the  bases  of  these 
columns  are  Latin  inscriptions,  forbidding  all 
persons  to  raise  any  sort  or  building,  or  to  mant 
any  sort  of  tree,  in  the  space  between  them. 
I  did  not  understand  whcSther  this  prohibitioa 
was  intended  merely  to  preserve  the  width  of 
the  road,  or  to  leave  the  prospect  open  firom 
these  cdomns  to  the  town,  which  is  about  half 
a  mile  oSl    We  got  early  in  the  evening  to 

Placensa,  twenty  miles,  a  very  krffe  plaoa 
As  I  had  plenty  of  time  before  supper,!  walked 
about  the  town  for  nearly  three  hours.  The 
streets  are  unpaved  and  muddy,  and  the  houss» 
small  In  the  square,  the  chief  ornament  of 
the  town,  is  the  hall  of  justke,  with  the  prisons ; 
the  citizens  assemble  in  this  square  for  their  * 
promenades.  The  shops  in  the  streets  are  very 
poor. 

I  went  over  the  castle,  which  is  in  the  po»> 
of  King  Philip,"  who  hasa  garrison  here 


of  three  hundred  Spanish  soldiefs,  very  ill  paMl« 
as  they  told  me.  They  sound  the  iioM  hevSi 
night  and  morning,  for  an  hour,  with  the  hi* 
struments  which  we  call  Ami/ftots,  and  the 
peo|de  here  j^et.  There  are  a  ^eat  many 
people  liviiv  m  the  castle,  and  it  is  fiirmshed 
with  soBM  fine  pieces  of  artillery.  The  JM» 
of  Parma,*  who  was  in  the  town  at  this  time, 
never  enters  the  castle;  he  resides  in  the  cita- 
del, a  fofftiosB  in  another  part  of  the  town.  la 
short,  I  saw  nothing  hete  worth  any  partaeular 
observation,  except  the  new  church  of  8t  An- 
gustin,  which  King  Philip  is  building,  m  plaee* 
of  the  old  church  that  he  made  use  of  in  the 
construction  of  the  castle,  applying  also  put 
of  the  revenues  of  the  establishment  for  the 
same  purpose.  The  chureh,  which  promises  to 
be  a  fine  building,  is  not  vet  finished ;  but  the< 
conventual-boose,  where  the  brotherhood,  to  the 
number  of  seventy,  reside^  and  the  double  clois- 
ters, are  entirely  completed,  and  araeared  to 
me  the  handsomest  and  roost  coomiodiousslrao- 
ture  for  the  use  of  a  religious  society  that  I  ever 
beheld.  The  fialleries,  the  dormitoriei^  and 
eveiy  part  of  it,  is  admirably  adapted  for  its 
particular  purpose.  They  place  the  sait  here 
in  lumps  on  the  table,  without  any  salt-cellar, 
and  the  cheese  in  like  manner  is  served  up 
without  a  dish.  ^ 

The  Duke  of  Parma  had  come  here  to  await 
the  arrival  of  the  eldest  son  of  the  aroh-duke 
of  Austria,  the  young  prince  whom  i  saw  at 
Insprug,  and  it  was  said  he  was  going  to  Rome 
to  be  crowned  Kin^  of  the  Romana  Here  also 
they  mix  water  with  their  wine  at  table,  and 
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uae  a  latten  spoon  for  the  purpose.  The  cheese 
here  is  the  same  that  is  universal  throughout  the 
Placentine.  Placenza  is.  esoactly  halfway  be- 
tween Rome  and  Lyons.  In  order  to  go  direct 
to  Milan,  I  should  have  proceeded  straight  to 

Marignan,  thirty  miles,  whence  Milan  is  dis- 
tant only  ten  miles :  but  I  determined  to  extend 
my  journey  another  ten  miles  in  order  to  see 
Pavia.  Accord ioffly,  on  Wednesday,  25th  of 
October,  I  started  very  early  in  the  morning, 
and  rode  on  along  an  excellent  road.  On  my 
way,  I  voided  a  small  soft  stone,  and  a  good 
deal  of  ff raveL  We  parsed  through  a  small 
town,  bebnging  to  Count  Santafiore,  and  some 
time  after,  crooked  the  Po,  on  a  flying-bridge, 
consisting  of  two  barges  fixed  together,  with  a 
small  cabin  on  the  deck,  which  is  propelled 
across  the  stream  by  the  means  of  a  long  rope. 
Near  this  place,  the  Tesino  mingles  its  waters 
with  those  of  the  Pa  Early  in  the  afternoon 
we  reached 

Pavia,  thirty  miles ;  and  I  immediately  pro- 
ceeded to  examine  the  principal  objects  of 
interest  in  the  town ;  such  as  the  bridge  over 
the  Tesino,  the  cathedral  church,  and  the 
churches  of  the  Carmelites,  of  St.  Thomas,  and 
of  St  Augustin.  In  the  last-named  edifice,  is 
the  splendid  monument  of  the  sainted  bishop, 
made  of  white  marble,  and  adorned  with  several 
fine  statues  of  the  same  material.  In  one  of 
the  squares  in  this  town  there  is  a  brick  column, 
with  a  statue  surmounting  it,  apparently  a  copy 
of  the  equestrian  statue  of  Antoninus  Pius,^  in 
front  of  the  Capitol  at  Rome.  If  this  be  the 
case,  the  copy  is  smaller  than  the  original,  and 
in  no  way  to  be  compared  with  it ;  and  a  fur- 
ther doubt  arises  firom  the  circumstance  that 
the  statue  at-  Pavia  has  stirrups  and  a  saddle 
with  saddle-bows  before  and  behind,  while  the 
statae  at  Rome  has  neither  stirrups  nor  saddle. 
This  induces  me  to  concur  in  the  opinion  of  the 
learned,  who  regard  stirrups  and  saddles,  at  all 
events  such  stirrups  and  saddles  as  these,  as  a 
modem  invention.  Perhaps,  after  all,  this  may 
really  be  a  copy  froia  the  statue  at  Rome,  the 
stirrups  and  siiddle  only  being  supplied  by  the 
&odem  sculptor,  whose  self-^ifficiency  and  ig- 
norance induced  him  to  suppose  that  the  want 
of  them  was  a  defect  in  his  original.  I  also 
saw  the  edifice,  which,  under  the  Cardinal 
fiorromeo's  direction,  had  been  begun  for  the 
use  of  the  students. 

Pavia  IB  a  large  town,  tolerably  handsome, 
thickly  populated,  and  abounding  in  artistins  of 
every  description.  There  are  few  fine  houses, 
and  even  that  which  was  assi^ed  to  the  em- 
press, during  her  stay  here  a  little  while  back, 
js  but  an  indiflferent  afiair.  Wherever  the  arms 
of  France  remain  against  houses  or  elsewhere, 
the  lilies  have  been  effiiced.  In  short,  I  saw  no- 
thing that  particularly  struck  me  here.    Horses 


>  Marcus  Aurelius.  By  some  authorities,  the  statue  at 
Pavia  is  supposed  lo  represent  Lucius  Venis.  The  fiMse  is 
larfer  than  that  of  the  Roman  figure. 
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in  this  part  of  the  country  can  be  hired  for  two 
iulios  a  poet  The  best  inn  that  I  came  across 
between  this  and  Rome,  was  the  post-house  at 
Placenza,  which^  indeed,  as  far  as  I  can  remem- 
ber, is  the  best  I  had  seen  in  Italy,  since  I  left 
Verona.  However  this  may  be,  certain  it  is, 
that  the  very  worst  inn  that  I  had  to  endure 
throughout  my  whole  journey  was  the  Falcon  at 
Pavia.  Both  here  and  at  Milan,  you  pay  sepa- 
rately for  fire-wood.  The  beds  have  no  mattress. 

I  left  Pavia,  Thursday,  26th  October,  and 
went  out  of  my  way,  about  half  a  mile  on  the 
ri^ht,  to  see  the  plain  on  which  the  army  of 
King  Francis  I.  was  defeated  by  Charles  V.,'  as 
well  as  to  pay  a  brief  visit  to  the  Chartreuse, 
which,  with  good  reason,  is  regarded  as  a  splen- 
did edifice.  The  fii^ade  is  all  of  marble,  elabo- 
rately sculptured.  One  of  the  altars  in  the 
church  has  an  ivory  finont,  on  which  are  carved, 
in  relief,  representations  of  the  Old  and  New 
Testament  Another  object  of  interest  is  the 
tomb,  in  marble,  of  Giovanni  Galeazzo  Visconti, 
founder  of  this  establishment  I  next  viewed 
the  choir,  the  decorations  of  the  high  altar,  and 
the  cloisters,  which  are  extraordmarily  lofty, 
and  very  beautiful.  The  conventual  house  is  a 
vast  building;  indeed,  when  you  consider  its 
extent,  its  variety,  Uie  infinite  number  of  attend- 
ants, workmen,  and  artisans,  of  horses  and  car- 
riages that  it  contains,  it  seems  more  like  the 
court  of  an  exalted  prince,  than  a  monastery. 
New  works  and  decorations  are  being  constantly 
added  at  an  immense  expense,  the  amount  of 
which  is  taken  from  the  revenues  of  the  estab- 
lishment itself  The  Chartreuse  stands  in  the 
centre  of  some  beautifijl  meadow  land.  Thence 
we  proceeded  to 

Milan,  twenty  miles,  the  most  populous  town 
in  Italy,  of  large  extent,  and  carrying  on  a 
very  considerable  trade.  It  is  something  like 
Paris,  and  in  many  respects  looks  more  like  a 
French  than  like  an  Italian  town.  You  do  not 
see  here  the  fine  palaces  that  give  so  great  an 
effect  to  Rome,  Naples,  Genoa,  and  Florenoe; 
but  it  makes  up  for  this  defect  by  its  extent ; 
and  the  concourse  of  foreigners,  which  is  quite 
as  considerable  as  at  Venice.  Friday,  27tfa 
October,  I  went  to  see  the  out-works  of  the 
castle,  and  examined  them  thoroughly.  This 
fortress  is  one  of  the  largest  and  iKst  fortified 
that  I  ever  saw.  The  garrison  consisto  of  at 
least  seven  hundred  Spaniards,  who  are  well 
supplied  with  artillery.  They  are  adding  firesh 
works  to  every  part  of  it  I  stopped  at  Milan 
the  whole  of  this  day,  in  consequenoe  c^  the 
rain,  which  fell  heavily  and  withont  inteimis* 
sion.  Up  to  this  time,  the  weather,  the  roads> 
every  \hmg  had  favoured  ua  Saturday  dkhh- 
ing,  28th  October,  I  left  Milan,  and  travelled 
along  so  excellent  a  road,  that  though  the  rata 
contmued  to  pour,  and  the  roads  were  all 
covered  with  water,  there  was  no  mud;  one 
reason  for  this,  however,  was  that  the  country 
is  sandy.    I  got  by  dinner-time  to 

Bufiyora,  eighteen  milesi  where  we  cnwed 
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the  Naviglk),  over  k  bridge.  The  channel  of 
this  stream  is  narrow,  but  deep  enough  to 
transport  barks  of  a  considerable  size  to  Milan. 
A  little  further  on,  we  crossed  the  Tesino,  in  a 
boat,  and  by  bednime  reached 

Novarre,  eighteen  miles,  a  small  and  by  no 
means  agreeable  town,  standing  in  the  midst  of 
a  plain.  The  place  is  completely  environed 
by  vineyards  and  groves  of  fruit  and  other 
trees,  for  the  land  here  is  exceedingly  fertile. 
We  left  this  place  in  the  morning,  and  stopped 
to  bait  our  horses  at 

Verceil,  ten  miles,  a  town  in  Piedmont,  be* 
loDging  to  the  Duke  of  Savoy ;  ^  this  place  also 
stands  in  a  plain,  along  the  banks  of  the  Lesia, 
which  river  we  crossed  in  a  boat  The  duke 
has  built  a  fortress  here,  a  strong  and  handsome 
one,  as  far  as  I  could  jud^  from  the  out- 
works: its  construction,  which  was  executed 
suddenly  and  promptly,  has  given  great  ofience 
to  his  neighbours  the  Spaniards.  After  leaving 
this  place,  we  passed  through  two  other  towns, 
St  Germain  and  St  Jacques,  and  continuing 
alooff  the  same  fertile  plain,  which,  in  the 
article  of  trees,  appears  to  abound  chiefly  in 
walnut-trees  (olive-trees  they  have  none  in 
this  part  of  the  country,  and  the  cmly  oil  used 
is  that  from  walnuts),  we  got  by  bed-time  to 

Livorno,  twenty  miles,  a  small  village,  with 
tolerable  houses.  We  left  this  place  early  on 
Monday  morning,  and  dining  at 

Ghivas,  ten  miles,  proceeded  on,  and,  after 
crossing  several  rivers  and  small  streams,  some- 
times m  a  boat,  sometimes  lording  them,  we 
arrived  at 

Turin,  ten  miles,  which  we  might  easily  have 
reached  by  the  ordinary  dinner-time,  but  we 
were  somewhat  later.  This  is  a  small  town, 
standing  on  very  marshy  ground,  and  neither 
well  built,  nor  very  pleasant,  I  should  imagine, 
ss  a  residence,  though  it  is  traversed  by  a 
stream,  which  carries  off  the  dirt  and  filth.  I 
Here  hired  horses  for  six  days,  to  carry  us  on  to 
Lyons,  at  five  crowns  and  a  half  each  horse, 
the  owner  undertaking  to  keep  them  all  the 
time.  French  is  commonly  spoken  here,  and 
every  body  appears  to  hold  our  people  in  great 
esteem  and  affection.  The  vernacular,  even, 
has  very  little  of  Italian  about  it,  except  the 
pronunciation ;  in  itself  it  seems  made  up,  for 
the  most  part,  of  French  words.  We  lefi 
Turin,  Tuesday,  Slst  October,  and  by  dmner- 
time  reached 

St  Ambroise,  two  po6t&  Thence,  along  a 
narrow  valley,  hemmect  in  by  considerable  hills, 
we  went  on  to  sleep  at 

Snza,  two  poets,  a  considerable  town,  with  a 
ciutle.  Here  I  was  attacked,  in  the  night,  with 
&  terrible  pain  in  the  right  knee,  which  did  not 
leave  me  for  several  days,  but,  on  the  contrary, 
got  worse  and  worse.  The  inns  here  are  better 
than  in  the  other  parts  of  Italy  that  I  have 
visited ;  the  bread  is  not  good,  but  the  wine  is 


excellent,  and  there  is  plenty  of  every  thinff. 
Throughout  Savoy,  the  landlords  are  exceed- 
ingly civil  and  well-behaved.  On  All-Saints' 
day,  after  hearing  mass,  I  went  on  to 

Novalese,  one  poet,  where  I  hired  eight  men, 
to  carry  me  to  the  top  of  Mont  Cenis,  and  down 
the  other  side,  in  the  sort  of  litter  that  they  use 
here  fbr  this  purpose. 

[Montaigne  conHnues  hi$  JourMdyfivm  thi$ 
point,  in  ^ench,^ 

Here  French  is  the  tongue  spoken ;  so  here 
I  will  quit  the  foreign  language  I  have  so  fiur 
employed,  and  which  comes  as  easy  to  me  as 
it  goes  incorrectly  from  me;  fbr,  having  been 
almost  entirely  in  the  company  of  my  own 
countrymen  ever  since  I  left  France,  my  -oppor- 
tunities for  making  any  progress  in  Italian  nave 
been  but  very  inadequate.  I  crossed  Mont 
Cenis,  partly  on  horseback,  and  partly  in  a 
litter  carried  by  four  men,  who,  when  they 
were  fatigued,  were  relieved  by  four  other  men, 
all  of  whom  I  engaged  at  Novalese,  as  I  have 
just  mentioned.  The  ascent  occupies  two  hours, 
and,  being  rugged  and  stony,  is  very  difficult 
for  horses,  who  are  not  accustomed  to  such  tra- 
velling, but  is  easy  enough  for  pedestrians;  and 
there  is  no  danger  to  te  apprehended,  except 
falling  on  your  knees  now  and  then,  for  the  road 
winding  up  the  middle  of  the  mountain,  there 
are  no  precipices  at  the  side  to  tumble  over. 
On  reaching  the  sununit,  you  see  before  you  a 
plain,  exteiraing  about  two  leagues  from  the 
foot  of  the  mountain,  diversifiS  with  a  few 
houses,  some  pieces  of  water,  and  the  post- 
house;  there  are  no  trees,  and  at  this  season 
there  was  no  grass,  for  the  whole  space  was 
thickly  covered  with  snow.  The  descent  is 
about  a  league,  and  I  was  carried  down  it  in 
my  litter.  At  the  bottom,  I  dismisBed  my  c&ght 
porters,  giving  them  two  crowns  for  their 
trouble.  The  regular  price  for  being  merely 
carried  down,  however,  is  only  a  tester;  and 
sometimes  there  are  amusing  scenes  enough, 
when  people  get  frightened.  I  then  mounted 
my  horse,  which  had  been  led  for  me,  and  we 
then  rode  on  to  dinner  at 

Laneboorg,'  two  posts,  a  village  at  the  foot 
of  the  mountain  with  which  commences  &voy. 
We  slept  at  a  small  village  two  leagues  fltrther 
on.  All  about  this  part  of  the  country,  they 
have  got  plenty  of  trout,  and  excellent  winee, 
old  and  new.  Next  day,  we  rode  on,  along  a 
hilly  and  rugged  road,  to 

St  Michel,  five  leaj?iies,  a  village,  in  whicfai 
is  the  post-house.  After  dining  here,  we  pnK 
ceeded  on  our  route ;  but  it  was  very  late,  and 
we  were  all  wet  through  before  we  reached 

La  Chambre,  five  leagues,  a  small  village, 
which  gives  his  title  to  the  Marquis  de  la 
Chambre.  Next  day,  Friday,  3d  November, 
we  went  on  to  dine  at 
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Ai^uebelle,  four  leagues,  a  walled  town, 
whence  we  proceeded  to  our  ateefMng^place, 

Mont  Mellian,  four  leagues,  a  town  and 
fbrtreas,  the  latter  of  which  occupies  the  summit 
of  an  isolated  roelc,  nsmff  in  the  centre  of  a 
small  plain,  surrounded  dv  high  monntainsL 
The  town  itself  stands  at  the  foot  of  this  rock, 
upon  the  banks  of  the  river  Isne,  which  then 
runs  on  to  Grenoble,  seven  leagues  hence.  1 
beffan  now  to  appreciate  the  excellence  of  the 
Italian  oil ;  for  that  which  I  got  in  this  part  of 
the  country  disagreed  amazingly  with  my  sto- 
mach, whereas  in  Italy  I  never  nad  the  slightest 
afteiwtaste  of  the  oil    We  dined  at 

Chamberi,  two  leagues,  the  capital  of  Shvoy, 
a  small  but  handsome  town,  with  an  excellent 
trade.  It  is  surrounded  by  mountains,  but  its 
immediate  site  is  a  tolerablv  large  plain.  Pkaa* 
ing  on,  we  Grossed  Bfont  du  Chat,  a  high,  rug* 
ml,  and  rocky  mountain,  the  pasnge  or  which, 
however,  is  neither  difficult  nor  dangerousi  At 
its  foot  there  is  an  extensive  lake,>  on  the  banks 
of  which  stands  a  town  called  Bordeau,  where 
they  make  swords,  which  are  held  in  consider* 
able  estimation.    We  slept  at 

Hyene,*  four  leagues,  a  small  town.  Sun- 
day morning,  we  crossed  the  Bosne,  which  lay 

00  our  right  The  rocks  here  abut  very  closely 
on  the  road,  and  in  one  particular  place  almost 
Uock  up  the  passage  altogether.  On  a  rock, 
commanding  this  defile,  the  Duke  of  Savoy  has 
constructed  a  small  fort,  very  nearly  resembling 
that  built  by  the  Venetians  at  Chiusa,  in  the 
Tyrol,  of  which  I  spoke  in  the  proper  place. 
Proceeding  along  this  narrow  pass,  we  went 
on  without  stopping  to 

St  Rambert,  seven  leagues,  a  small  town, 
standing  in  the  valley,  where  it  becomes  soom* 
what  wider.  Most  of  the  towns  in  Savoy  have 
a  stream  running  through  them,  and  the  space 
between  this  stream  and  the  houses,  on  each  side, 
is  nearly  all  covered  in  with  pent-houses,  so  that 
JOQ  can  walk  about  in  all  weathers^  but  there 
IS  this  inconvenience,  that  the  shops  are  the 
darker  for  it.  In  the  course  of  the  evening, 
M.  Francesco  Cenami,  a  Lyons  banker,  wlio 
had  come  here  to  avoid  the  plaffue,  sent  his 
respects,  and  a  servant  to  me  with  some  wine, 
coupled  with  some  very  handsome  complimenta 

1  left  the  place  on  the  Monday  morning,  and 
having  now  entirely  got  clear  of  the  mountains, 
enteral  upon  our  French  low  country.  Paasinff 
the  river  Ain  in  a  boat,  near  the  bridge  of 
Chesai,  I  rode  on  without  stopping*  to 

Morestel,  six  leagaes,  a  small  but  much  fre- 
quented town,  belonging  to  the  Duke  of  Savoy, 
aiid  the  last  of  his  dependencies  in  this  direc- 
tion. Tuesday,  after  dinner,  I  took  post-horses, 
and  went  on  to  sleep  at 

Lyons,  two  posts,  three  leagues.  I  was  very 
much  pleased  with  this  town.    Friday,  I  bought 


1  Tbe  Lake  of  Bonrget. 
sYenoa. 


oi  losenh  de  la  Sone,  three  stout  hotaes  for  two 
hundreo  crowna  I  had  previously  purchased 
of  Malesieu  a  riding  nag,  for  6Sty  crowns,  and 
another  horse  for  thirty-three,  Saturday,  St 
Martin's  day,  I  had  in  the  morning  a  terrible 
stomach-ache,  which  kept  me  in  bed  till  after 
mid-day.  I  took  no  dinner,  and  ate  very  little 
at  supper.  Sunday,  12th  November,  the  Sieur 
Alberto  Grachinotti,  a  Florentine,  who  had 
alreadv  shown  me  a  great  deal  of  attention, 
invited  me  to  dinner,  and  oflered  to  lend  me 
any  money  I  might  want;  yet  he  never  saw 
me  before  I  came  here.  Wednesday,  Idth 
November,  1581,  I  left  Lyons  after  dinner, 
and  by  a  hilly  road  reached 

Bordeliere,  five  leagues,  a  village  consisting 
of  two  houses,  in  one  of  which  we  dept 
Thursday  morning,  we  resumed  our  journey, 
fovoored  by  an  excellent  road,  and,  near  the 
small  town  of  Fur,'  crossed  the  river  Loire  in 
a  boat,  and  went  on  without  stopping  to 

L'Uoniital,  eight  leagnes^  a  small  walled 
town.  Leaving  this  place  next  morning,  we 
proceeded  ak»g  a  hilly  road,  with  the  pleasant 
accompaniment  of  the  anow  faUing  heavily, 
and  a  bitter  cold  wind  driving  foil  in  our  foces, 
and  at  last  made  our  way  to 

Tiers,  six  leagues,  a  small,  well-built,  and 
populous  town,  seated  on  the  rivet  Allier,  and 
enjoying  a  considerable  trade.  Its  principal 
manufacture  is  paper,  but  it  is  also  noted  for  its 
knives  and  playmg  card&  It  stands  at  an  equal 
centrical  distance  from  Lyons^  St  Flour,  Mou- 
lins,  and  Put.  The  nearer  I  approached  home, 
the  longer  did  the  way  seem ;  each  suooessivs 
mile  appeared  more  tedious  than  its  predecessor. 
This  town  belonos  to  M  de  Montpanaier.  I 
went  to  Palmiera,  to  see  the  process  of  paper- 
making,  which  seemed  to  require  as  many 
worknwn,  and  as  much  labour,  as  any  other 
manuikcture.  The  common  cards  are  sold  at 
mie  $ol  the  pack,  and  the  finer  sort  at  two 
caroltt9es,^  Saturday,  we  rode  on  through  the 
rich  plain  of  La  limaigne,  and  passing  in  a 
boat,  first  the  Doare  aid  then  the  A11&,  we 
came  to 

Pont  du  Chateau,  four  leases,  where  we 
slept  The  plague  has  committed  sad  havoe 
here,  and  I  was  told  some  fearfiil  instances  of 
its  ravages.  The  house  of  the  Seigneur  the 
Viscount  de  Canillac  was  burned  as  they  were 
endeavouring  to  purify  it  with  enormous  fires 
in  every  room.  This  seigneur  sent  one  ot* 
his  people  to  me  in  the  evenmg,  with  offers  of 
service,  and  to  request  that  1  would  write  U> 
M.  de  Foia  in  favour  of  his  son,  whom  be  was 
about  to  send  to  Rome.  Sunday,  19th  Novem- 
ber, I  went  on  to  dinner  at 

Clermont,  two  leagues,  where  I  stopped  all 
day,  to  give  my  young  horses  a  rest  Monday, 
the  20th,  I  started  early  in  the  morning,  and 


•  Fean. 

«  The  Cftrolni  was  a  eoln  marked  wiUi  a  K.  (Karotv 
VUI.)  and  was  wonli  about  Hi. 
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00  my  rood,  at  the  top  of  the  Pui  de  Doume,- 
passed  a  largish  stone,  long  and  flat,  which  had 
stuck  in  the  passage  all  the  morning.  I  felt  it 
the  day  hefbre.    It  was  neither  hard  nor  soft 

1  stopped  at  Pougibaut  fer  the  purpose  of  pay- 
ing my  respects  to  Madame  de  la  Fayette,  with 
whom  I  stayed  half  an  hour.  Her  house  is  not 
80  handsome  as  it  is  celebrated ;  its  situation  is 
by  DO  means  good;  the  garden  is  small  and 
square,  and  the  walks  are  raised  four  or  five 
feet  above  the  beds;  the  sides  of  the  walks  are 
paved  with  stone.  The  garden  is  filled  chiefly 
with  fruit-trees.  The  snow  was  falling  so  thick, 
and  the  wind  was  blowing  so  cold,  that  I  could 
not  judge  very  well  what  sort  of  country  I  was 
travelling  through.    I  went  on  to  sleep  at 

PontFarmur,  seven  leagues,  a  small  village ; 
where  I  heaiti  that  Monsieur  and  Madame  de 
Lade  were  staying  at  a  place  two  leagues  off 
The  next  night  I  slept  at 

Pont*Sarrant,  another  small  village,  six 
leagues.  All  the  inns  on  this  line  of  road,  till 
you  get  to  Limoees,  are  miserable  places;  the 
only  article  they  nave  at  all  passable  is  wine. 
Their  customers,  however,  for  the  most  part,  are 
nothinjf  but  muleteers  and  messengers  to  and 
from  Lyons.  My  bead  had  sot  out  of  sorts 
again ;  and  truly,  if  storms  and  winds  and  rain 
be  bad  (or  it,  it  had  enough  to  disorder  it  on  this 
confounded  rout^  where  the  winter  is  said  to 
be  harder  than  in  any  other  part  of  France. 
Wednesday,  22d  November,  a  most  detestable 
morning,  I  resumed  my  journey,  and  passed,  in 
the  course  of  the  day,  through  Fuletin,i  a  small 


1  Feailletin. 


well-built  town,  environed  by  hills,  and  which 
seems  half  depopulated  by  the  plague,  that 
recently  visited  it    I  slept  at 

Chastein,  five  leagues,  a  miserable  village, 
where  I  ooidd  get  no  old  wine,  and  had  to  put 
Dp  with  some  new  stufiT,  that  was  not  even  puri- 
fied. Thursday,  23d,  the  state  of  my  head  being 
in  no  degree  improved  by  the  bad  wine  and  the 
bad  weather,  I  went  on  to  sleep  at 

Saublac,  five  leagues,  a  small  village  belong- 
ing^ to  M.  de  Lausun.    Next  day,  I  slept  at 

Limoges,  six  leagues,  where  I  stayed  all 
Saturday.  I  bought  a  mule  here  for  ninety 
sun-crowns  of  the  man  whose  horses  I  had  ridden 
firom  Lyons,  and  who  had  accompanied  us  on 
this  same  mule.  He  charged  me  five  crowns 
more  for  the  keep  of  the  animal  from  Lyons, 
therein  cheating  me  out  of  four  livres,  for  the 
cost  of  the  horses  for  that  distance  only  came  to 
three  crowns  and  two-third&  Sunday,  26Ui 
November,  I  left  Limoges*  after  dinner,  and 
went  on  to  sleep  at 

Cars,  five  leagues;  there  was  no  one  but 
Madame  de  Cars  at  home.  Monday,  I  slept 
at 

Tivie,  six  leagues.    Tuesday,  I  slept  at 

Perigus,'  five  leagues.    Wednesday,  at 

Mauriac,  five  leagues;  and  Thursday,  St 
Andrew's  dav,  the  90th  oi  November,  I  once 
more  reachea  my  own  bed  at 

Montaigne,  seven  leagues,  which  I  had  left 
22d  June,  1580,  on  mv  way  to  La  Fere.  Thus 
my  journey  occupied  seventeen  months  and 
eight  days. 


s  Perigaeuz. 
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MICHAEL  DE  MONTAIGNE. 


[Tn  Ibllowinc  totter,  m  well  mm  levenl  of  thoee  that 
fouow.  may  be  louDd  in  a  yolume  published  bv  MooUigne 
himaelf,  about  nine  yean  before  tbe  llrit  edition  of  the 
Snaye.  It  is  a  Mnali  ocUvo,  now  very  scarce,  "  imprim^ 
avec  privilece,  A  Paris,  cbes  Frederic  Morel(l*ancien),  Rue 
8t.  lean-de  BauTais,  au  Franc-Meurier,  1571,**  (other  title- 


pages  have  ••  1579.")  It  consists  of  131  pages,  and  is  enti< 
tied  •*  La  Mesnagerie  de  Xenophon ;  les  regies  de  Mariage, 
de  PluUrque;  Lettre  de  Consolation  de  Fluurque  a  sa 


FtosAme;  le  tout  traduit  de  Gree  en  Francois  par  ibu  M. 
Estienne  de  la  Boi'tie,  ponseiller  du  roy  en  sa  court  de  par- 
lement  A  Bordeaux ;  ensemble  quelques  vers  Latins  et  Fran- 
cois de  son  invention :  itewL,  un  discours  sur  la  mort  du  dit 
Seigneur  de  la  Bolitie,  par  M.  de  Montaigne."  The  Ven 
lVMif0i«,  however,  did  not  appear  till  1572,  when  they  were 
published  by  Morel,  in  an  ocuvo  booklet  of  19  pages.  The 
unsold  copies  of  the  translations  above  enumerated  were 
sent  forth  in  1600,  "chex  Claude  Morel,  rue  Bt.  Jacques,  A 
la  Fontaine,**  with  the  addition  of  JL«  Af<»iia#eri«  (Econo- 
mics) fjiriMtctle,  also  translated  by  La  Boftie.  and  the 


Miehad  di  Montaigne  to  hu  Father, 

*  *  As  to  bis  last  words,  if  a  good  account 
of  them  is  to  be  expected  from  any  band,  it  is 
undoubtedly  irom  mine ;  not  only  because,  all  the 
time  of  his  sickness,  he  was  fond  of  conversing 
with  nobody  so  much  as  with  me,  but  also  be- 
cause, such  was  the  singular  and  brotherly  love 
we  bore  to  one  another,  that  I  had  a  most  certain 
knowledge  of  his  designs,  opinions,  and  will,  all 
his  life-time,  as  much  no  doubt  as  it  was  possi- 
ble for  any  one  man  to  know  of  another.  And 
because  I  knew  them  to  be  sublime,  virtuou^ 
,flill  of  resolution,  and,  all  things  considerec^ 
most  wonderful,  I  foresaw  that,  if  his  distemper 
would  give  him  strength  to  express  himself, 
nothing  would  come  from  his  lips  but  what  was 
great,  and  very  worthy  of  imitation ;  therefore  I 
gave  the  utmost  attention  to  it  It  is  true,  mon- 
seigneur,  that  as  my  memory  is  very  short,  and 
moreover  bewildered  by  the  trouble  of  my  mind 
for  so  heavy  and  important  a  loss,  it  is  impossi- 
ble but  I  should  have  forgotten  many  things 
which  I  could  wish  were  known;  but  as  for 
those  which  I  recollect,  I  will  send  you  them 
with  the  strictest  regard  to  truth  that  is  possible. 
For  in  order  to  represent  him  thus  cruelly  stopped 
in  his  worthy  progress ;  to  show  you  that  invin* 
cible  courage  in  a  body  broken  down  and  demo- 
lished by  the  furious  efforts  of  pain  and  death, 
would,  I  oonfesi,  require  a  much  better  style 


than  mine ;  because,  though  when  he  talked  of 
grave  and  important  subjects,  he  spoke  of  them 
in  such  a  manner  that  it  was  difficult  to  write 
them  down  so  well,  yet  it  seemed  at  this  time  as 
if  there  was  an  emulation  betwixt  his  thoughts 
and  his  words,  which  should  do  him  the  last 
service.  For  sure  I  am  that  I  never  observed 
him  to  have  so  many  and  such  fine  imaginations, 
and  those  uttered  with  so  much  eloquence  as  his 
were,  all  the  time  of  his  illness.  For  the  rest, 
monseigneur,  if  you  find  that  I  have  chosen  to 
bring  into  my  narrative  bis  most  trivial  and 
common  topics,  you  must  know  that  I  did  so  on 
purpose;  for  Uiese  having  been  delivered  by 
him  at  that  time,  and  in  the  height  of  so  great 
an  affliction,  are  a  singular  evidence  of  a  mind 
quite  at  ease,  tranquil,  and  assured. 

On  Monday,  the  9th  of  August,  1563,  on  my 
return  from  the  PoZaii,  I  sent  to  invite  him  to 
dine  with  me.  He  returned  me  for  answer,  with 
thanks,  that  he  was  a  little  out  of  order,  and 
that  I  should  do  him  a  pleasure  if  I  would  spend 
an  hour  with  him  before  he  set  out  for  Medoc 
Soon  aAer  I  had  dined,  I  went  on  to  him.  He 
was  laid  down  on  the  bed  with  his  clothes  on, 
and  I  found  his  countenance  already  altered. 
He  told  me  that  he  had  a  looseness  on  him,  at- 
tended with  the  gripes,  ever  since  the  day  before 
when  he .  played  with  M.  d'Escars,  and  wore 
only  a  doublet  under  a  silk  garment ;  and  that 
oAen,  when  he  caught  a  cold,  it  was  attended 
with  such  fiu.  I  thought  it  proper  that  he  should 
undertake  the  journey  he  had  intended,  but  ad- 
vised him  to  go  no  further  that  evening  than  to 
Germignian,  which  is  but  two  leagues  out  of 
town.*  I  did  this,  the  rather  because  the  place 
where  he  lay  was  close  to  some  houses  thai 
were  infected  with  the  plague,  of  which  he  was 
somewhat  afraid,  since  he  returned  from  Peri- 
gord  and  the  Agenois,  where  it  raged  in  all 
parts;  besides,  I  had  formerly  myself  found 
benefit,  in  such  a  distemper  as  his  iRras,  from 
riding  on  horseback.  Accordingly  be  set  out, 
accompanied  by  Mademoiselle  de  la  Boftie,  his 
wife,  and  his  uncle,  M.  de  Bouillhonnas. 


1  Two  leagues  from  Bordeaux,  between  le  TaiBaat  and 
Bt.  Aubia,  on  the  road  to  Cftsielnaii^  _ ,  . 
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ISmtlf  the  next  morning,  came  one  of  his  do- 
nettics  to  me,  from  Mademoiaelle  de  la  Bo4Hie, 
to  acquaint  me  that  he  had  been  seized  that 
night  with  a  Tiolent  dysentery.  She  sent  for  a 
doctor  and  an  apothecary,  and  desired  jne  to 
come  to  him,  which,  after  dinner,  I  did. 

He  wasoYeijoyed  to  see  me ;  and  when  I  was 
taking  leave  of  him  in  order  to  return  home, 
with  a  promise  to  visit  him  again  next  day,  he 
desired  me,  with  more  affection  and  importunity 
than  ever  he  had  begged  any  thing  in  his  life, 
to  be  with  him  as  much  as  possible.  This 
touched  me  a  little. .  Yet  I  was  going  away, 
when  Mademoiselle  de  la  BoMe,  who  had 
already  a  foreboding  of  I  know  not  what  cala- 
mity, entreated  me,  with  tears  in  her  eyes,  that 
I  would  not  stir  iVom  him  that  night  Aooord- 
ingly,  she  prevailed  on  me  to  stay,  at  which  he 
was  very  much  cheered.  Next  day,  I  returned 
home,  and  on  Thursday  I  went  to  see  him  again. 
His  distemper  was  worse,  and  his  flux  of  blood, 
with  the  gripings,  which  weakened  him  very 
much,  increased  every  hour. 

On  the  Friday,  I  left  him  again ;  and  on 
Saturday  I  found  him  very  low.  He  then  told 
me  that  his  distemper  was  of  the  contagious 
kind,  and,  moreover,  that  it  was  disagreeable 
and  melancholic ;  that  he  very  well  knew  my 
temperament,  and  desired  me  to  visit  him  but 
now  and  then,  yet  as  often  as  I  could.  After 
this,  I  did  not  leave  him.  Till  the  Sunday,  he 
had  said  nothing  to  me  of  what  he  thought  of  his 
being,  and  we  discoursed  only  about  the  particu- 
lar circumstances  of  his  malady,  and  what  the 
ancient  physicians  said  of  it;  we  had  very  little 
talk  about  public  affairs,  which  I  found,  from  the 
very  first  day,  he  had  an  aversion  to.  But  on 
the  Sunday  he  fainted  away:  and,  when  he 
came  to  himself,  he  said  that  all  things  appeared 
to  him  in  a  confusion,  and  that  he  had  seen 
nothing  but  a  thick  cloud  and  an  obscure  mist, 
in  which  every  thing  was  confounded  and  dis- 
ordered ;  but  that,  nevertheless,  all  this  fit  had 
given  him  no  displeasure.  ** Death,"  said  I  then 
to  him,  **  has  nothing  worse  than  this,  ray  bro- 
ther."—** Nay,  nothing  so  bad,"  replied  he. 

From  this  time,  having  had  no  manner  of 
sleep  since  the  first  attack  of  his  distemper,  and 
growing  still  worse,  notwithstanding  all  reme- 
dies, so  that  certain  draughu  were  now  taken 
by  him  which  are  never  ordered  but  in  cases  of 
the  last  extremity,  he  began  to  despair  altogether 
of  his  recovery,'  and  communicated  his  thoughts 
to  me.  That  same  day,  because  he  was  in  good 
order,  I  said  to  him,  **  that  considering  the  extra- 
ordinary affection  which  I  bore  him,  it  would 
ill  become  me  if  I  did  not  take  care  that,  as  all 
his  actions  in  health  had  been  prudent  and  well 
weighed,  he  should  continue  to  act  with  the 
same  prudence  in  his  sickness ;  and  if  it  were 
God*s  will  that  he  should  be  worse,  I  should  be 
very  sorry  that,  for  want  of  advice,  be  should 
leave  any  of  his  domestic  affairs  unsettled,  not 
only  by  reason  of  the  damage  which  his  rela- 
tions might  suffer  from  it,  but  for  the  sake  of  his 
reputation  ;**  whieh  he  took  very  kindly  at  my 


hands ;  and^  after  having  solved  some  difllcul- 
ties  which  kept  him  in  suspense  on  the  subject, 
he  desired  me  to  call  his  uncle  and  his  wife,  by 
themselves,  that  he  might  give  them  to  under- 
stand what  he  had  resolved  on  as  to  his  wilL 
I  told  him  that  would  alarm  them.  ^  No,  no," 
said  he,  **  I  will  comfort  them,  and  give  them 
much  better  hopes  of  my  recovery  than  1  enters 
tain  myself."  And  then  he  asked  me  whether 
the  fainting  fits  which  he  had  had,  did  not  a 
little  surprise  us?  **  That's  of  no  nooment,  my 
brother,"  said  I,  **  these  are  fits  which  are  com- 
mon to  such  distempers."  "  True,  brother,"  re* 
plied  he,  <*  it  is  of  no  importance ;  even  though 
what  you  are  most  afhtid  of  should  be  the  con- 
sequence." **Toyou,"  said  I,  **it  would  be  a 
happy  mrn ;  but  the  damage  would  be  to  me, 
who  should  thereby  lose  the  company  of  so 
great,  so  wise,  and  sure  a  friend,  whose  equal, 
I  am  certain,  I  should  never  find."  "It  is  very 
possible,  my  brother,"  he  rejoined,  **that  jaa 
never  may ;  and  I  assure  you  that  what  makes 
me  somewhat  solicitous  for  my  recovery,  and 
not  to  hasten  to  that  passage  to  which  I  am 
gone  already  half  way,  is  the  oonsidemtion  of 
the  loss  you  will  sustain,  as  well  as  that  poor 
man  and  poor  woman  there  (alluding  to  his 
uncle  and  his  wife),  whom  I  love  entirely,  and 
who,  I  am  sure,  will  have  much  difficulty  to 
bear  the  loss  of  me,  which  indeed  will  be  a 
very  great  one,  both  to  them  and  you.  I  am 
also  concerned  for  the  regret  it  will  be  received 
with  by  many  people  who  have,  during  my  life, 
had  a  love  and  value  for  me,  and  whose  con- 
versation, truly,  if  I  could  help  it,  I  own  I 
should  be  glad  not  to  lose  as  yet  'And  if  I  go 
off  the  stage  of  this  world,  I  entreat  you,  bro* 
ther,  as  you  know  them,  to  give  them  a  testi- 
mony of  the  friendship  I  retained  for  them,  to 
the  last  breath  of  my  life.  And  moreover,  bro- 
ther, I  was  not  born  perhaps  to  so  little  purpose, 
but  I  might  have  had  it  in  my  power  to  serve 
the  public.  Be  this  as  it  will,  I  am  ready  to 
depart  when  it  shall  please  God,  being  very  sure 
that  I  shall  e^joy  the  ease  you  have  foretold  to 
rae.  And  as  to  you,  my  friend,  I  know  yon  to 
be  so  wise,  how  much  soever  it  affects  you,  that 
you  will  nevertheless  conform  patiently  and 
willingly  to  whatever  it  shall  please  his  divine 
Majesty  to  order  concerning  me.  And  I  beseech 
you  to  take  care  that  the  mourning  for  my  de- 
parture may  not  drive  that  good  man  and  good 
woman  beyond  the  bounds  of  reason."  He 
then  asked  me  how  they  behaved  already;  I 
told  him  very  well,  considering  the  importance 
of  the  case.  *'I  suppose  so,"  said  he,  **now 
that  they  have  still  some  hopes;  but  should  I 
once  deprive  them  of  any  hopes,  you  will  be 
much  perplexed  to  keep  them  in  temper."  In 
pursuance  of  this  regard  for  them,  as  long  as  he 
lived,  he  always  concealed  from  them  the  cer- 
tain persuasion  he  had  of  his  death,  and  earn- 
estly begged  me  to  behave  in  the  same  manner. 
When  he  saw  them  near  him,  he  affected  to 
look  brisk  and  gay,  and  fed  them  with  flatten 
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I  Umq  left  him  to  go  and  call  tham.  Tbey 
•mnpoied  their  countenaoees  the  best  they  could 
fef  a  while ;  and  after  we  were  seated  round 
bis  bed,  we  four  being  by  ourselves,  be  spoke 
as  follows,  with  a  settled  oountenaace,  as  it 
were  gay : 

**  My  uncle  and  my  wifb,  I  assure  ]ron  /upon 
my  Ihith,  that  so  fresh  attack  of  my  distemper, 
or  misapprehension  that  I  hare  of  my  recovery, 
has  put  it  into  my  head  to  call  you,  in  order  to 
appriae  yon  of  my  intention ;  for,  God  be  praiaed, 
I  am  very  well  and  full  of  hopes ;  but  having 
long  been  convinced,  both  by  experience  and 
study,  of  the  little  security  that  is  to  be  placed 
in  the  stability  and  constancy  of  human  affairs, 
and  even  in  that  life  whereof  we  are  so  fond, 
which  is  nevertheless  but  smoke  and  a  mere 
nothing;  and  considering  also,  that  because  I 
am  sick  I  am  so  much  the  nearer  advanced  to 
the  danger  of  death,  I  am  resolved  to  put  my 
domestic  affiurs  in  order  before  I  die,  after  hav- 
ing first  taken  your  advice." 

And  then,  addressing  his  discourse  to  his 
uncle :  **  My  good  uncle,*'  said  he,  *<  were  I  at 
this  hour  to  give  you  an  account  of  the  great 
obligations  I  have  to  you,  I  should  not  know 
where  to  end.  It  is  enough  for  me  that  hitherto, 
wheresoever  I  have  been,  and  with  whomso- 
ever 1  have  talked,  I  have  always  said,  that 
whatever  a  wise,  good,  and  most  bountiful  father 
ooald  do  for  his  son,  all  this  have  you  done  for 
me ;  both  for  the  care  that  was  necessary  to  give 
me  good  learning,  and  when  you  were  pleased 
to  push  me  on  into  public  employments;  so  that 
the  whole  oourae  of  my  life  has  been  full  of 
great  and  praiseworthy  offices  of  your  friend- 
ship towards  me :  in  short,  whatever  I  have  I 
hold  from  you,  and  acknowledge  that  I  am 
obliged  for  to  you,  who  have  been  to  me  a  father 
indeed ;  so  that,  as  the  son  of  the  (hmily,  I  have 
no  power  to  dispose  of  anything,  unless  you  are 
pleased  to  give  me  leave."  He  then  was  silent, 
and  stayed  till  sighs  and  sobs  gave  his  uncle 
leisure  to  answer  him,  **That  whatever  he 
thought  fit  would  be  always  acceptable  to  him." 
Then,  having  purposed  to  make  him  bis  heir,  he 
desired  him  to  accept  of  what  was  his. 

Then  turning  his  discourse  to  his  wife :  *<  My 
likeness,"  said  be  (for  so  he  often  called  her,  on 
account  of  some  ancient  affinity  betwixt  them), 
*<  as  I  have  been  joined  to  you  by  the  tie  of  mar- 
riage, which  is  one  of  the  most  respectable  and 
inviolable  obligations  that  God  has  laid  upon  us 
here  below  for  keeping  up  human  society,  I  have 
loved,  cherished,  and  esteemed  you  as  far  as  I 
was  able,  and  am  fully  assured  that  you  have 
returned  me  a  reciprocal  affection,  which  I  can- 
not sufficiently  acknowledge.  I  desire  you  to 
take  that  share  of  my  goods  which  I  give  you, 
and  to  content  yourself  therewith,  though  I 
know  indeed  that  it  is  very  little,  compared  with 
your  deserts." 

Then  addressing  himself  to  me:  "My  bro- 
ther," said  he,  **whom  I  love  so  dearly,  and 
whom  I  chose  out  of  such  a  multitude,  in  order 
to  revive  that  virmous  and  sincere  friendship 


with  you,  the  exercise  of  which  has^  by  the 
;noeB  of  the  age,  been  so  long  unknown  to  us, 
that  there  are  only  some  old  traoea  left  of  it  in 
the  memory  of  antiquity,  I  beseeeh  you,  as  a 
token  of  my  afieetion  for  yon,  to  aocept  of  my 
library  and  books;  a  present  very  small,  but 
given  with  a  good  heart,  and  which  is  fitting  for 
you,  considering  yon  a  lover  of  learning.  It  will 
be  pLvni^Aoawfw  tm  lodalit."* 

Then  addressing  himself  to  all  three  of  us  in 
general,  he  blessed  God  that  in  a  case  of  snoh 
extremity  he  was  accompanied  by  all  those  that 
were  the  dearest  to  him  in  the  world ;  and  said, 
he  thought  it  a  very  goodly  sight  to  see  four 
persons  assembled  together  so  well  agreed,  and 
united  in  friendship,  not  doubting,  he  said,  that 
we  all  loved  one  another  unanimously,  each  one 
for  the  sake  of  the  others.  And,  after  having 
recommended  us  to  one  another,  he  proceeded 
thus :  "  Having  now  senled  my  temporal  afiiurs, 
I  must  also  think  of  ray  spiritual.  I  am  a  Chris- 
tian; I  am  a  Catholic;  such  I  have  lived,  and 
such  I  am  determined  to  die.  Send  for  a  priest 
to  come  to  me,  for  I  am  not  willing  to  be  de- 
ficient in  this  last  duty  of  a  Christian." 

Here  he  ended  his  discourse,  which  he  had 
carried  on  with  such  a  steady  countenance,  such 
a  strength  of  language  and  voice,  that  whereas 
when  I  entered  his  chamber  I  found  him  weak, 
slow  in  the  utterance  of  his  words,  his  pulse 
very  low,  as  with  a  lingering  fever,  tending  to 
death,  his  countenance  pale  and  wan,  he  aeemed 
now,  as  by  a  miracle,  to  have  resumed  iresh 
vigour,  with  a  more  ruddy  complexion  and  a 
stronger  pulse,  so  that  I  made  him  foel  mine,  in 
order  to  compare  them  together.  At  that  in- 
stant my  heart  was  so  sunk  that  I  oould  scarce 
answer  him  a  word;  but,  two  or  three  hours 
afier,  in  order  to  keep  up  his  noble  courage,  and 
also  because  I  wished,  from  the  tender  conoera 
I  had  all  my  life  long  for  his  honour  and  glory, 
that  there  should  be  more  witnesses  of  so  many 
strong  proofs  of  his  magnanimity,  by  having  a 
larger  company  in  his  chamber,  I  said  to  him, 
that  I  blushed  for  shame  to  think  that  my 
courage  failed  me  in  the  hearing  of  what  he, 
who  was  so  great  a  sufierer,  had  the  courage  to 
say,  that  hitherto  I  had  thought  that  God  scarce 
ever  gave  us  so  great  an  advantage  over  human 
accidents,  and  oould  hardly  believe  ^nrhat  I  bad 
read  of  it  in  some  histories ;  but  that  having  now 
seen  such  a  proof  of  it,  I  praised  God  that  I  had 
found  it  in  a  person  by  whom  I  was  so  mneh 
beloved,  and  who  was  to  me  so  dear,  and  that 
this  would  serve  me  as  an  example  to  act  the 
same  part  in  my  turn. 

He  interrupted  me  by  desiring  I  would  do  to. 
and  demonstrate,  by  the  efiiect,  that  the  conver- 
sations we  had  had,  in  the  time  of  our  health, 
were  not  only  words  of  mouth,  but  deeply  ea- 
graved  on  our  hearts  and  souls,  and  ready  to  be 
put  in  exeoution  upon  the  first  occasion  that 
ofiered,  adding,  that  this  was  the  tree  praotiosl 
aim  of  our  studies  and  of  philosophy.    Then 
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ttking  me  by  the  hand,  <*  My  brother,  my  friend,^' 
mid  he,  « I  amare  thee  I  have  done  many  thingt, 
I  think,  in  my  life,  with  as  mnoh  pain  and  diffi> 
enhy  as  I  do  diis.  And  when  all  is  said,  it  is  a 
long  while  ago  since  I  was  prepared  for  it,  and 
that  I  bad  got  all  my  lesson  by  heart.  But  is  it 
not  enough  to  have  lived  to  my  age  ?  I  was  jnst 
entering  into  my  thirty-third  year.-  By  God's 
greoe,  all  my  days  hitherto  have  been  healthy 
and  hsppy;  but,  through  the  inoonstaney  of 
human  affiiirs,  they  could  hardly  continue  so 
longer ;  it  was  now  time  to  launch  into  serious 
affigiirs,  and  to  expect  to  meet  with  a  thousand 
unpleasant  things,  as  particularly  the  incon- 
veniences of  old  age,  of  which  I  am  by  this 
means  quit  And  besides,  it  is  probable  that  I 
have  lived  to  this  hour  with  more  innocence, 
and  less  ill-nature,  than  I  should  have  done  if 
God  had  permitted  me  to  live  till  mj  head  had 
been  filled  with  the  care  of  geuing  wealth,  and 
poshing  my  afiairs.  As  for  my  part,  I  am  cer- 
tain that  I  am  going  to  God  and  the  seat  of  the 
blessed."  And,  because  my  countenance  be- 
trayed some  uneasiness  at  tliese  words  of  his 
««Wbat!  brother,"  said  he,  <<  would  you  possesi 
me  with  fear?  If  I  had  any  terror  upon  me, 
whose  business  should  it  be  to  remove  it,  but 
yours?" 

The  notary,  who  was  sent  for  to  receive  his 
last  will  and  testament,  coming  in  the  evening, 
1  made  him  prepare  the  writings,  and  then 
went  to  ask  La  Bo^ie  whether  he  would  not 
sign  it:  >*Not  sign  iti"  said  he;  **I  will  do  it 
"With  my  own  hand ;  but  I  wish,  brother,  that 
they  had  given  me  more  time,  for  I  find  myself 
extremely  weary,  and  so  weak,  that  I  am  in  a 
manner  spent"  I  was  going  to  change  the  dis- 
ooiirse ;  but  he  n^vered  himself  on  a  sudden, 
and  said  to  me,  that  he  had  not  very  long  to 
live,  and  he  desired  of  me  to  know  whether  the 
xxytary  wrote  a  swiil  hand,  for  he  should  scarce 
make  any  pause  in  dictating.  I  called  the 
notary  to  him,  and  he  dictated  to  him  his  will 
on  the  spot,  so  fast  that  he  had  much  ado  to 
keep  pace  with  him ;  and  having  made  an  end, 
he  desired  me  to  read  it  to  him,  and  said  to  me 
•*  See,  what  it  is  to  take  care  of  that  fine  thing, 
our  riches.  Simt  hoe  qua  hommiUu  voctmtyir  btmOj 
^  these  are  the  things  that  men  call  good."  Alter 
the  will  was  signed,  his  chamber  being  full  of 
people,  he  asked  me  if  talking  would  do  him 
any  harm ;  I  said  no,  provided  he  spoke  sofUy. 

Then  he  called  Mademoiselle  de  Saint  Qnen- 
tin,  his  niece,  to  him,  and  spoke  to  her  thus: 
**  My  dear  niece,  I  think  that  ever  since  I  have 
known  thee,  I  have  seen  the  rays  of  a  very  ex- 
cellent nature  shine  in  thee;  but  these  last 
offices,  which  thou  dost  perform  with  so  much 
sifieetion  and  diligence  in  my  present  necessity, 
give  me  very  great  hopes  of  thee;  and  I  am 
tmly  obliged  to  thee,  and  thank  thee  most  aifec- 
tionately.  Now,  in  order  to  discharge  my  con 
aoienoe,  I  advise  thee,  in  the  first  place,  to  be 
ever  devoted  towards  God ;  for  this  is,  no  doubt, 
the  principal  part  of  your  duty,  and  that  without 
which  no  other  action  of  ours  can  be  either  good 
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or  seemly ;  and  when  suoh  devotion  is  eineere, 
it  necessarily  draws  after  it  all  other  virtuous 
actions.  Next  to  God,  thou  must  love  thy  father 
and  mother,  thy  mother,  my  sister,  whom  I  es* 
teem  one  of  the  best  and  most  sensible  women 
in  Uie  world,  and  I  entreat  thee  to  regulate  thy 
life  by  her  example.  Do  not  suflbr  thyself  to  be 
drawn  aside  by  pleasures ;  avoid  as  a  pestilence 
those  silly  familiarities  with  which  thou  seest 
women  sometimes  indulge  men;  for  though 
there  may  be  no  harm  in  them  at  first,  yet  by 
little  and  little  they  corrupt  the  mind,  and  lead 
it  to  idle  thoughtlessness,  and  thenoe  to  the 
abominable  sink  of  vice.  Believe  me,  the  surest 
protection  of  a  jroung  woman's  chastity  is  staid- 
ness.  I  intreat  thee,  and  I  expect,  that  thou 
wilt  remember  me,  by  frequently  reealUng  to 
mind  the  friendship  I  have  shown  you ;  not  to 
complain  and  grieve  yourself  for  the  loss  of  me, 
and,  as  >far  as  is  in  my  power,  I  forbid  this  to 
all  my  friends,  since  it  would  look  as  if  they 
envied  the  happiness  of  which,  by  the  favour 
of  death,  I  shall  soon  see  myself  in  possession. 
And  assure  yourself,  my  dear,  that  if  God  were 
now  to  indulge  me  with  the  choice,  of  returning 
to  live,  or  of  finishing  the  journey  I  have  now 
begim,  I  should  be  at  a  loss  which  to  choose. 
My  dear  niece,  fiirewell  1" 

He  then  called  Mademoiselle  d'Arsat,  his 
step-daughter,  and  said  to  her:  ^'My  daughter, 
you  have  no  great  need  of  advice  ftom  me,  as 
you  have  a  mother  whom  I  have  fbond  so  pru- 
dent, so  very  conformable  to  my  temper  and 
inclinations,  that  she  never  once  ofiended  me; 
you  will  be  very  well  instracted  by  suoh  a 
tutoress.  And  do  not  think  it  strange  if  I,  who 
am  not  related  to  you  by  blood,  have  a  care  and 
anxiety  for  you ;  for  since  you  are  the  daughter 
of  a  person  so  near  to  me,  it  is  impossible  but 
I  must  be  touched  with  whatever^Mmoems  you ; 
and  therefora  I  have  ever  taken  as  much  care 
of  the  affiurs  of  M.  d'Arsat,  jrour  fhther,  as  of  my 
own,  and  perad  venture  it  will  not  impede  your 
advanoement  that  yon  were  my  stap^daughter. 
Tott  have  enough  both  of  wealth  and  beauty; 
you  are  a  gentlewoman  of  a  good  family ;  you 
have  nothing  more  to  do  than  to  gmee  these 
gifte  by  cultivating  your  mind,  whksh  I  desire 
you  would  not  foil  of  doing.  I  do  not  forbid 
yon  vice,  which  is  so  detestable  in  women ;  for 
I  am  not  willing  so  much  as  to  think  yon  can 
even  entertain  it  in  your  mind,  —  nay,  I  believe 
that  you  abhor  the  very  name  of  it  My  dear 
daughter,  fhrewell." 

Though  the  whole  ohamber  was  fiiU  of  weep- 
ing and  wailing,  it  did  not  interrupt  the  thread 
of  his  discourses,  which  were  pretty  long.  Bot 
after  he  had  made  an  end,  he  ordered  every  one 
to  quit  his  room  exoept  his  garrison,  as  he  called 
his  female  attendants.  And  then  calling  to  my 
brother  de  Beauregard,  he  said  to  him :  «M.  de 
Beauregard,  I  thank  you  very  heartily  for  the 
trouble  you  take  for  me.  I  have  something 
very  much  at  heart,  which  I  long  to  tell  you, 
and  will  therefore,  with  your  leave,  discover  it 
to  yotL*'    And  being  enoouraged  by  my  brother, 
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he  proceeded  thos :  <*  I  swear  to  yoa,  that  of  all 
who  have  set  about  the  reformation  of  the 
churoh,  I  nerer  thought  there  was  any  one  man 
that  entered  upon  it  with  better  zeal,  and  a 
more  entire,  siDcerej-and  single-minded  affection, 
than  you ;  and  |  rerily  belieye  you  were  excited 
to  it  only  by  the  vices  of  our  prelates,  who  un- 
doubtedly stand  in  need  of  great  amendment, 
and  by  certain  imperfections,  that  have  in  a 
course  of  time  crept  into  our  church.  I  do  not 
wish  at  this  moment  to  dissuade  you  from  it  j 
for  I  would  not  desire  any  body  to  do  any  thing 
whatsoever  against  his  conscience ;  but  I  would 
fain  caution  you,  that  in  regard  to  the  good  repu- 
tation which  your  family  has  acquired  by  their 
perpetual  agreement,  a  family  tlian  which  not 
one  in  the  world  is  dearer  to  me  (good  God ! 
where  is  such  another  family  as  this,  which 
never  did  an  action  unbecoming  an  honest 
man  1),  in  regard  to  the  will  of  your  father,  that 
good  Atther  to  whom  yon  are  so  much  obliged, 
and  of  your  uncle ;  you  should  avoid  such  extre- 
mities ;  be  not  so  sharp  and  so  violent  to  your 
brothers;  be  reconciled  with  them.  Make  no 
separate  combination  or  party,  but  unite  your- 
selves together.  You  see  what  ruin  these  dis- 
sensions have  brought  upon  this  kingdom,  and  I 
can  assure  you  that  they  will  be  attended  with 
still  greater  mischiefs ;  and,  as  you  are  wise  and 
good,  beware  of  bringing  these  inconveniences 
into  your  family,  for  fear  they  should  deprive  it 
of  the  honour  and  happiness  which  it  has  en- 
joyed to  this  hour.  Take  what  I  say  to  you  in 
good  part,  M.  de  Beauregard,  and  for  a  sure  tes- 
timony of  the  friendship  I  bear  you;  for  with 
this  view  I  hitherto  reserved  my  mention  of  it 
to  you;  and  perhaps  the  condition  in  which  you 
now  see  me  speaking  it,  will  give  my  words  the 
more  weight  and  authority  with  you."  My 
brother  thanked  him  very  much. 

On  the  Monday  morning,  he  was  so  *hmd  that 
he  quitted  all  hopes  of  life,  insomuch  that  when 
he  saw  me,  he  in  a  very  piteous  tone  said: 
**  Brother,  have  you  no  pity  for  the  many  tor- 
ments that  I  su£fer?  Don't  you  now  see  that 
all  the  relief  you  give  me  serves  only  to  prolong 
my  paini"  Soon  aAer  this,  he  fainted;  so  that 
we  began  to  give  him  over  for  dead :  at  length, 
by  the  power  of  vinegar  and  wine,  he  was 
revived.  But  he  did  not  live  long  after;  and 
hearing  us  lament  around  him,  he  said :  <*  My 
God,  who  is  it  tormenu  me  thus  I  Why  was  I 
fobbed  of  that  profound  and  pleasant  rest  I  had  ? 
pray  leave  me  to  myself."  And  then  hearing 
me,  he  said:  "And  you  too,  brother,  are  not 
willing  that  I  should  be  cured.  Oh,  what  ease 
do  you  deprive  me  of!"  At  last,  being  a  little 
mora  come  to  himself,  he  asked  for  a  little  wine ; 
and,  liking  it  well,  said  to  me,  it  was  the  best 
liquor  in  the  world.  ''No,  suroly,"  said  I,  to 
get  him  in  another  train,  '*  water  is  the  best." 
«<  Yes,  without  doubt,"  repUed  he,  ^'him^  a^i(9v."> 
His  extremities,  even  his  fhoe,  wero  now  become 


1**  Water  is  thsbsst 
Olyapleods. 


tliiflff.**   Pindar  thus  opsns  his  first 


as  oold  as  ice,  attended  with  a  death-sweat, 
which  ran  down  all  his  body,  and  he  had  scaroe 
any  sign  of  a  pulse  left. 

This  morning  he  confessed  to  his  priest,  who 
had  not,  however,  brought  all  the  necessaries 
with  him,  and  therefora  could  not  celebrate 
mass.  But  on  Tuesday  morning  M.  de  la  BoMe 
sent  for  him  to  assist  him,  as  he  said,  in  the  per- 
formance of  the  last  duty  of  a  Christian:  he 
then  heard  mass  and  received  the  sacrament; 
and  as  the  priest  was  taking  leave  of  him,  he 
said:  «*My  spiritual  father,  I  humbly  beseech 
you,  and  those  who  are  under  your  charge,  to 
pray  to  God  for  me,  that  if  it  be  ordered  in  the 
most  sacred  rolls  of  the  decrees  of  God  that  I 
should  now  end  my  days,  that  he  would  take 
pity  on  my  soul,  and  forgive  me  my  sins,  which 
are  without  number,  as  it  is  not  possible  for  so 
vile  and  base  a  creature  as  I  to  have  performed 
the  commands  of  so  high  and  mighty  a  Master; 
or  if  it  seemeth  good  to  him  that  I  should  tarry 
longer  in  this  world,  beg  of  him  to  put  a  speedy 
period  to  the  agonies  which  I  suffer ;  and  that 
he  would  be  so  gracious  to  me  as  to  guide  my 
steps  hereafter  in  the  path  of  his  holy  will,  and 
to  m^e  me  better  than  I  have  been." 

Here  he  stopped  a  little  to  take  breath,  and 
seeing  that  the  priest  was  going  away,  he  re- 
called him,  and  said  to  him  :  *'  I  wish  to  declare 
this  also  in  your  presence ;  I  protest  that,  as  I 
have  been  baptised,  and  have  lived,  so  I  am 
willing  to  die,  in  the  faith  and  religion  which 
Moses  first  planted  in  Egypt,  which  the  patri- 
archs received  afterwards  in  Judea,  and  which, 
in  the  progress  of  time,  has  been  handed  down 
to  us  in  France."  It  seemed  as  if  he  would  fain 
have  spoken  a  little  more,  if  be  had  been  able; 
but  he  concluded  with  desiring  his  uncle  and 
me  to  pray  to  God  for  him :  **  For  these  are,"  he 
said,  "  the  best  offices  that  Christians  can  per- 
form for  one  another."  In  speaking,  he  hap- 
pened to  uncover  his  shoulder,  and  desired  his 
uncle  to  cover  it  again,  though  he  bad  a  valet 
nearer  to  him,  and  then,  looking  at  me,  he  said, 
Ingtnui  utf  cui  muttum  debetu,  n  plurumum  vtUe 
dtbert;*  *«It  is  the  quality  of  a  noble  mind  to 
desire  to  be  under  still  greater  obligation  to  him 
whom  we  are  much  indebted  to  already." 

In  the  afternoon,  M.  de  Belot  came  to  visit 
him,  and,  taking  him  by  the  hand,  he  said: 
^  My  dear  friend,  I  was  but  now  about  to  pay 
my  debt,  but  I  have  found  a  good  creditor,  who 
has  remitted  it  me."  A  little  after,  starting  sud- 
denly out  of  a  doze,  he  said :  **  Well,  well,  come 
when  it  will,  I  wait  for  it  with  firmness  and 
pleasuro;"  words  which  he  repeated  two  or 
three  times  in  his  illness.  Afterwards,  as  diey 
were  foroing  open  his  month  to  take  a  draught, 
he  said,  turning  himself  to  M.  de  Belot,  Jm 
vnurt  tafUi  tat  9  **  Is  life  worth  all  this  adoT 

In  the  evening,  death  began  indeed  to  strike 
him  with  his  arrows ;  and  as  I  was  at  supper, 
he  sent  for  me,  being  nothing  now  but  skin  and 
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bone,  or,  u  he  called  himself,  Non  homo,  ted 
tpeciu  hommit;  and  said  to  me  with  the  ntrooet 
difficulty:  *<M7  brother  and  friend,  God  grant 
that  I  may  see  the  Imaginations  I  have  just  been 
entertained  with,  realised.'*  After  he  had  stop- 
ped  a  while,  and  laboured  hard,  with  the  deep- 
est sighs,  for  utterance,  for  then  the  tongue  was 
beginning  plainly  to  deny  him  iu  office :  **  What 
were  they,  brother f"  •« Great,"  said  he,  "very 
great'*  **It  never  happened  before,"  I  said, 
*<that  I  had  not  the  honour  of  being  made  ac- 
quainted with  all  your  ideas ;  will  you  not  let 
me  still  eiyoy  that  confidence  1"  «  Yes,  surely, 
brother,"  said  he ;  "  but  it  is  not  in  my  power 
to  discover  them ;  they  are  wonderful,  infinite, 
and  unspeakable."  There  he  stopped,  for  he 
could  proceed  no  farther ;  though  a  little  before 
he  fain  would  have  talked  to  his  wife,  and  had 
said  to  her,  with  the  most  cheerful  countenance 
he  could  put  on,  that  he  had  a  story  to  tell  her. 
And  he  seemed  to  strive  to  speak,  but  his 
'strength  failing,  he  called  for  a  little  wine  to 
raise  it,  but  it  signified  nothing ;  for  he  fainted 
away  on  a  sudden,  and  for  a  good  while  lost  his 
sight 

Being  now  just  on  the  confines  of  death,  and 
hearing  the  lamentations  of  his  wife,  he  called 
her,  and  spoke  thus  to  her:  **My  image,  you 
torment  yourself  before  the  time ;  will  you  not 
have  pity  on  mel  Take  courage.  Truly,  I 
am  more  in  pain  for  what  I  see  you  sufier,  than 
for  what  I  feel  myself;  and  with  reason,  because 
as  for  the  evils  which  we  feel  of  our  own,  it  is 
not,  properly  speaking,  we  who  feel  them,  but 
certain  senses  which  God  has  planted  in  us ;  but 
what  ^e  feel  ibr  others,  we  feel  by  judgment 
and  the  faculty  of  reasoning.  But  I  am  going." 
This  he  said  because  his  spirits  failed  him. 
Now,  being  afraid  that  be  had  frightened  his 
wife,  he  recovered  himself,  and  said:  "I  am 
going  to  sleep :  good  night,  my  wife,  leave  me." 
This  was  the  last  fitrewell  he  took  of  her. 

Af\er  she  was  gone,  ^  Brother,"  said  he  to  me, 
*<keep  close  by  me,  if  you  please;"  and  then, 
either  feeling  the  darU  of  death  come  thicker 
and  sharper,  or  else  the  force  of  some  hot 
medicine  which  they  had  made  him  swallow, 
he  spoke  with  a  stronger  and  more  audible  voice, 
and  turned  himself  about  in  bed  with  violence ; 
so  that  all  the  company  began  to  have  some 
hopes,  because  hitherto  his  weakness  alone  had 
made  us  despair  of  him.  Then,  amongst  other 
things,  he  begged  me  again  and  again,  with  the 
greatest  affection,  to  make  way  for  him,  so  that 
I  was  afraid  his  senses  were  gone.  Even  when 
I  had  gently  remonstrated  to  him  that  he  was 
overpowered  by  his  distemper,  and  that  these 
were  not  the  words  of  a  man  in  his  right  senses, 
he  did  not  seem  to  be  convinced,  but  repeated 
it  still  more  strongly:  ** Brother,  brother,  what, 
won*t  you  give  me  roomf"  insomuch  that  he 
forced  me  to  convince  him  by  reason,  and  to 
say  to  him,  that  since  he  breathed  and  talked, 
he  had  by  consequence  a  place.  **Yes,  yes," 
said  he,  "I  have;  but  it  is  not  the  one  I  want; 


and  besides,  say  what  yon  will,  I  have  no  longer 
a  being."  **God  will  give  you  a  better  very 
soon,"  said  I.  "Would  to  God,  brother,"  said 
he,  "  I  was  there  now ;  I  have  longed  to  be  gone 
these  three  days  past"  In  this  distressed  state, 
he  often  called  to  me,  in  order  to  know  whether 
I  was  near  him.  At  length  be  inclined  a  little 
to  rest,  which  confirmed  us  still  more  in  our 
good  hopes ;  so  that  I  went  out  of  his  chamber 
to  congratulate  thereupon  with  Mademoiselle 
de  la  BoStie ;  but  about  an  hour  after,  naming 
me  once  or  twice,  and  then  fetching  a  deep 
sigh,  he  gave  up  the  ghost,  about  three  o'clock 
on  Wednesday  morning,  the  18th  of  August, 
1563,  having  liv^d  thirty-two  years,  nine  months, 
and  seventeen  days. 


IL» 

To  Motueignemr, 
Montiignetw  ni  MovTAzevi. 

Monseigneur,— -In  obedience  to  your  oom- 
mands  last  year  at  your  house  of  Montaigne,  I 
have  with  my  own  hands  put  that  great  Spanish 
^  divine  and  philosopher,  Raymond  Sebond,  into 
a  French  dress,  and  have,  as  much  as  lay  in  my 
power,  stripped  him  of  that  rough  mien  and  un- 
polished aspect,  which  he  first  appeared  in  to 
]rou ;  so  that,  in  my  opinion,  he  is  now  comely 
and  genteel  enough  to  appear  in  the  best  of  com- 
pany. It  is  possible  that  some  over-onrious 
readers  may  perceive  that  he  has  got  a  little  of 
the  Gascon  torn  and  feature ;  but  they  may  be 
the  more  ashamed  of  their  own  negligence,  in 
suffering  a  person  quite  a  novioe  and  a  learner, 
to  get  the  start  of  them  in  this  work.  Now, 
Monseigneur,  it  is  but  reason  it  should  be  pub- 
lished to  the  world,  and  have  the  credit  of  your 
name,  because  what  amendment  and  reforma- 
tion it  has,  is  all  owing  to  yon.  Yet  I  plainly 
perceive,  that  if  you  should  please  to  settle  ac- 
counts with  him,  you  will  be  very  much  his 
debtor ;  since,  in  exchange  for  his  excellent  and 
most  religious  discourses,  of  his  sublime,  and, 
as  it  were,  divine  conceptions,  it  will  appear 
that  you  have  only  brought  him  words  and  lan- 
guage, a  merchandize  so  mean  and  common, 
that  he  who  has  the  greatest  stock  of  it  is  per- 
adventure  the  worse  for  it 

Monseigneur,.!  pray  God  to  grant  you  a  very 
long  and  very  happy  life.  Paris,  this  18th  of 
June,  1568. 

Your  most  humble  and  most  obedient  son, 
MicasL  BS  MeiTTAievB. 


1  This  letter  oocon  by  way  of  dedication  to  Rajnuend 
8ebond*s  Natural  Theology,  '*  translated  into  Frendi  by 
Memre  Miebel.  Belgnaur  de  Montaifne,  knight  of  tte 
king *s  order,  and  gentleman  in  ordinary  of  hki  cbambor. 
Paris,  Gabriel  Brion,  JMB.**  Monuifne't  (kther,  however, 
died  belbre  the  work  was  printed.  There  are  other  editfcnis, 
Paris,  ches  Michel  Sonnins,  lUl ;  Rouen,  ches  Eonaia  de 
Beaurale,  1603;  Tournon,  lOOS;  Rouen,  ches  Jean  de  la 
Man,  1041.  *e.    Bee  Cf«Hr«.  book  U.  c  U. 
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III.» 

To  MoKsisuK  DX  Lavbac,' 
Knight  of  the  King't  Order,  Member  of  his  Prwy 

CotMirti,  SvperifUendant   of  hi$   FinaneeSy  and 

Captain  of  a  Hundred  Gentlemen  of  hii  Houu- 

hoUL 

Sir, — I  send  you  Xenophon's  Economics,  trans- 
lated i^to  French  by  the  late  Monsieur  de  la 
Bo^ej  a  present  which  I  thought  "v^y  proper 
for  you,  not  only  from  iu  coming,  in  tj^e  first 
place,  as  you  know,  from  the  hand  of  a  gentle- 
man of  distinction,  a  very  great  man  both  in 
wax  and  peace,  but  from  having  taken  its  second 
form  from  that  person  whom  I  kuow  you  loved 
and  esteemed  as  long  as  he  lived.  This  treatise 
will  be  a  constant  inducement  to  the  continuance 
of  your  favourable  opinion  and  good- will  to  his 
name  and  memory.  And  I  will  be  bold  to  say, 
that  you  need  not  fear  the  making  any  addition 
to  your  regard  for  him:  since,  as  you  took  a 
liking  to  him  only  from  the  public  testimonies 
he  gave  of  his  character,  it  is  incumbent  on  me 
to  assure  you,  that  be  had  so  many  degrees  of 
ability  beyond  common  fiune,  that  you  are  very 
far  from  knowing  him  thoroughly.  He  did  me 
the  honour,  which  I  rank  with  the  greatest  blea- 
sings  of  my  fortune,  to  form  so  strict  and  dose 
a  oonnexiou  of  friendship  with  me,  that  unless 
my  sight  at  any  time  failed  me,  there  was  not  a 
bias,  motive,  or  spring  in  his  soul,  which  I  could 
not  discern  and  judge  of.  Without  offence  to 
the  truth,  he  was,  take  him  altogether,  so  well 
nigh  a  miracle,  that,  lest  my  word  should  not  be 
taken  for  any  thing,  if  I  once  transgress  the 
bounds  of  probability,  I  am  forced,  in  speaking 
of  him,  to  constrain  and  contract  myself  short 
of  the  extent  of  what  I  know  of  him.  And 
for  this  time,  sir,  I  shall  barely  content  myself 
with  entreating  you,  for  the  honour  and  vene- 
ration which  yon  owe  to  the  truth,  to  believe 
and  testify  that  our  Guyenne  never  saw  his 
fellow  amongst  the  gentlemen  of  the  robe.  In 
hopes,  therefore,  that  you  will  render  him  that 
which  is  most  justly  due  to  him,  and  with  a 
view  to  keep  him  fVesh  in  your  memory,  I  pre- 
sent you  this  book,  which  at  the  same  time  will 
satisfy  you,  on  my  part,  that,  had  not  my  in- 
sufficiency laid  me  under  an  express  prohibition 
to  do  it,  I  would  have  been  as  ready  to  present 
you  with  something  of  my  own,  as  an  acknow- 
ledgment of  the  obligations  which  I  am  under 
to  you,  and  of  that  favour  and  friendship  which 
you  have  for  a  long  time  shown  to  our  family. 
But,  sir,  for  want  of  better  coin,  I  offer  you  in 


payment  the  sinoerest  tender  of  my  humble 
service. 

Sir,  I  beg  God  to  protect  you,  and  am 
Your  obedient  servant, 

MiCBBL   DX  MeVTAieVK. 


>  Priniad  befbre  LaMe9nageri$  de  XnupAra,  ftc,  already 
meationed. 

a  Louis  de  Br.  Oelals,  Seigneur  de  Lansac 

>  Printed  before  Pluurcb's  Rulu  ^  Mnrtiage,  in  the 
volnine  before  mentioned. 

*  Henry  de  Mennee,  Seigneur  de  Roisay  et  de  Malassize, 
privy  couitcillor,  cbancellnr  of  the  kingdom  of  Navarre.  &c., 
was  born  at  Paris,  in  1538,  of  a  Bernese  family,  and  die- 
tinguiahed  hima«slf  under  Henry  II.,  Charles  IX.,  and 
Henry  IIL,  as  a  statesman.    He  was  charged  this  same 


1V.» 

To  MovsiXT7a  dx  Mxbmxs,^ 

Seigneur  de  Roiety  et  de  MaUutize,  one  of  the 

King'i  Privy  ConndL 

Sir,— It  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  follies 
that  men  are  guil^  of,  to  exert  the  force  of  their 
understandings  to  give  a  shock  and  an  over- 
throw to  opinions  that  are  oommonly  received, 
and  yield  us  satisfaction  and  content;  for 
whereas  every  thing  under  heaven  employs 
the  means  and  instruments  with  which  nature 
has  furnished  it,  for  the  ornament  and  conveni- 
ence of  its  being,  these  men,  that  they  may 
seem  to  be  of  a  more  gay  and  sprightly  dispo- 
sition, not  capable  of  admitting  and  entertaining 
any  thing  but  what  has  been  a  thousand  times 
touched  and  poised  in  the  nicest  balance  of  rea- 
son, shake  their  minds  out  of  a  oalm  and  easy 
situation,  for  the  sake  of  possessing  them,  after 
a  long  enquiry,  with  doubt,  uneasiness,  and  ex- 
citement It  is  not  without  reason  that  child- 
hood and  simplictty  have  been  so  much  com- 
mended by  truth  itself.  For  my  part,  I  had 
rather  be  more  at  my  ease,  with  less  ability; 
more  contentment,  with  less  understanding. 
Therefore  it  is,  sir,  though  some  of  the  wiis 
laugh  at  our  concern  for  what  may  pass  in  the 
world  after  we  are  departed  from  it,— the  soul, 
they  say,  when  lodged  elsewhere,  having  no 
longer  any  care  for  things  below,««-yet  I  think  it 
is  a  great  comfort  to  the  frailty  and  short  space 
of  this  life,  to  think  that  it  is  capable  of  being 
strengthened  and  prolonged  by  fame  and  repu- 
tation; and  I  most  heartily  give  in  to  so  plea- 
sant and  favourable  an  opinion,  which  is  innate 
in  us,  without  a  curious  enquiry  into  the  how 
or  the  wherefore.  From  this  it  is  that,  as  I 
loved  no  mortal  so  well  as  M.  de  la  Bo^e,  the 
greatest  man  of  this  sge,  in  my  opinion,  I  shookl 
think  it  a  gross  fhilure  of  my  duty,  if  I  willingly 
sufiered  a  character  so  rich  and  so  worthy  of 
commendation  as  his,  to  vanish  and  slip  out  of 
remembrance,  and  if  I  did  not,  upon  that  score, 
attempt  to  revive  and  raise  him  again  to  life.  I 
believe  that  he  is  sensible  of  it  in  some  mea- 
sure, and  that  these  efforts  of  mine  affect  and 


year  (August,  1570,)  with  Degociating  peace  with  the  Fn- 
testants ;  and  as  Armand  de  Biron,  his  colleague  in  this 
matter,  was  lame,  botuuz,  this  peace  waa  called  U  mu 
MtM$9  et  maioMiee,  and  such  the  massacre  of  St.  Bar- 
tholomew proved  it  to  be  in  fearful  reality.  De  Mesacs 
was  ever  a  iirent  patron  of  literature  and  of  literary  men. 
aud  was  himself  an  aooomplished  person.  There  are  *c»b« 
memoirs  of  his  published,  and  it  ks  said  of  him  that  whee 
he  left  college,  he  could  reciie  Homer,  without  looking  at 
the  book,  ffrom  beginning  to  end.  He  took  a  part  in  Lam- 
bio's  work  OQ  Cksero,  which  is  dedicated  to  lum. 
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please  him ;  in  truth,  he  still  lodges  in  my  breast 
80  entire  and  so  vividiyi  that  I  cannot  think  him 
so  deep  under  ground,  nor  so  totally  removed 
from  our  correspondence.  Now,  sir,  because 
every  fresh  discovery  which  I  make  of  his  per- 
son and  character  is  as  a  multiplication  of  this 
second  life  of  his,  and  because  his  name  is  en- 
nobled and  honoured  from  the  place  that  re- 
ceives it,  it  is  incumbent  on  me,  not  only  to  dif- 
fuse it  to  the  utmost  of  my  power,  but  also  to 
recommend  it  to  the  care  of  persons  of  honour 
and  virtue,  in  the  number  whereof  you  have  so 
high  a  station,  that,  in  order  to  afibrd  you  an 
opportunity  of  receiving  this  new  guest,  and 
giving  him  a  good  welcome,  I  determined  to 
present  you  with  this  small  work,  not  for  any 
service  that  you  can  reap  from  it,  being  very 
sure  that  you  have  no  need  of  an  interpreter,  to 
converse  with  Plutarch  and  his  companions  *,  but 
it  is  possible  that  Madame  de  Roissy,  when  she 
sees  the  order  of  her  household,  and  your  good 
harmony  represented  to  the  life,  will  be  well 
pleased  to  find  that  the  excellence  of  her  natural 
disposition  has  not  only  attained  to,  but  even 
surmounted,  what  the  wisest  philosophers  have 
been  able  to  conceive  of  the  duty  and  laws  of 
marriage.  And,  at  any  rate,  I  shall  ever  esteem 
it  an  honour  to  be  able  to  do  any  thing  that  may 
give  you  or  yours  a  pleasure ;  such  is  my  obli- 
gation to  serve  you. 

Sir,  I  pray  God  to  give  you  a  long  and  happy 
]ife.«-Montaigne,  this  30th  of  April,  1570. 
Your  humble  servant, 

MiCBXL   DB   MoVTAItfVB. 


To  Montieur  dx   l'Hospitai.,  Chancellor  of 
Fremce. 

Monseigneur,— I  have  an  opinion  that  such  as 
you,  to  whom  fortune  and  the  reason  of  things 
have  committed* the  administration  of  public 
afiairs,  are  not  more  curious  in  any  enquiry  than 
how  you  may  attain  to  the  knowledge  of  the 
men  in  your  offices ;  for  there  is  scarce  any  com- 
munity so  barren,  but  it  has  men  enough  in  it 
for  the  commodious  discharge  of  all  its  func- 
tions, provided  its  departmenu  and  jurisdiction 
can  be  jastly  laid  out ;  and  when  that  point  is 
once  gained,  there  would  be  nothing  wanting  to 
the  perfect  composition  of  a  state.  Now,  the 
more  desirable  this  is,  the  more  difficult  it  is, 
forasmuch  as  neither  your  eyes  can  see  so  far, 
as  to  select  and  choose  in  so  great  lind  so  vari- 
ous a  moltitude,  nor  can  they  penetrate  to  the 
bottom  of  men's  hearts,  to  discover  their  inten- 


1  Printed  in  tbe  same  eollection,  before  the  PoenuU  of 
La  Bo<itie,  page  100.  De  THoepital  was  at  this  lime  at 
his  sacata  of  Do  Vipiay,  whither  ho  had  baaiabed  himself, 
in  order  not  to  be  a  witness  of  the  horrible  cruelties  con- 
spiring by  tbe  Court  of  CliarlesIX.  airninst  tbe  Protestants, 
aiid  which  all  his  eonraffeous  opposition  could  not  prevent. 
In  resigning  the  seals  to  Pierre  Brulart,  secretary  to  Cathe- 
rine de  Medicis,  be  says :  "  tbe  affiiirs  of  this  time  are  too 
corrupt  for  me  to  take  a  part  in  them.**  It  was  vtry  natural 
66* 


tions  and  their  consciences,  the  chief  points  to 
be  considered.  So  that  there  was  never  yet  any 
polity,  ever  so  well  established,  in  which  we 
have  not  often  observed  mistakes  in  this  depart- 
ment, or  that  choice ;  and  in  those,  where  ignor- 
ance and  malice,  dissimulation,  bribery,  intrigues, 
and  violence  carry  the  point,  if  any  election  is 
made  meritoriously,  it  is  undoubtedly  to  be 
ascribed  to  fortune,  which,  by  the  inconstancy 
of  its  various  turns,  happened  this  one  time  to 
fall  into  the  train  of  reason. 

This  consideration,  sir,  has  often  been  niy 
comfort,  when  I  saw  M.  Stephen  de  la  Bo^tie, 
one  of  the  most  proper  and  necessary  men  for 
the  chief  offices  in  France,  live  all  bis  days  un- 
employed and  neglected  by  his  own  lire-side,  to 
the  great  damage  of  tlie  commonwealth ;  for,  as 
to  his  own  part,  I  must  tell  you,  sir,  that  he  so 
abounded  in  those  possessions  and  treasures 
which  defy  fortune,  that  never  was  any  man 
more  satisfied  or  more  contented.  I  know,  in- 
deed, that  he  was  advanced  to  certain  local  dig- 
nities which  are  thought  highly  of;  and  I  know, 
moreover,  that  never  was  any  man  better 
c^ualifled  for  them ;  and  that  at  thirty-two  years 
of  age,  when  he  died,  he  had  acquired  more 
true  reputation  therein  than  any  of  his  prede- 
cessors. But,  surely,  it  is  unreasonable  to  let  a 
man  who  would  make  a  good  officer,  remain  a 
common  soldier,  and  to  employ  those  in  the 
lower  offices  who  would  act  well  in  the  first 
The  truth  is,  that  his  abilities  were  not  em- 
ployed to  the  best  advantage,  nor  sufficiently 
exerted ;  so  that  ove^r  and  above  his  office,  he 
had  a  surplus  of  great  talents,  that  lay  idle  and 
unprofitable,  which  might  have  been  of  service 
to  the  public  affairs,  and  an  honour  to  himself. 

Now,  sir,  since  he  was  so  averse  to  push  him- 
self forward,  it  being,  unfortunately,  the  lot  of 
virme  and  ambition  to  lodge  but  seldom  in  one 
breast;  and  as  he  lived  in  times  so  stupid, or  so 
full  of  envy,  that  he  could  not  possibly  have 
any  assistance  from  another's  testimony  of  him, 
I  long  prodigiously  that  at  least  his  memory, 
which  alone  must  henceforth  lay  claim  to  the 
offices  of  our  friendship,  may  receive  the  reward 
of  his  merit,  and  that  it  may  have  a  place  in 
the  commendations  of  persons  of  honour  and 
virtue.  For  this  reason,  sir,  I  was  desirous  of 
bringing  him  to  light,  and  presenting  him  to  you 
by  these  few  Latin  verses  that  he  has  left  be- 
hind him.^  Quite  contrary  to  the  mason,  who 
exhibits  the  gayest  part  of  his  edifice  towards 
the  street,  and  to  the  mercer,  who  makes  a  show 
and  parade  of  the  richest  sample  of  his  goodj, 
the  thing  most  to  be  prized  in  my  friend,  the 
very  juice  and  marrow  of  his  merit,  went  away 
with  him,  and  we  have  nothing  left  of  him  but 


in  Itself  to  dedicate  those  Ven  Lathu  to  De  rHospital, 
one  of  the  beet  Latin  poets  of  bis  time;  but  ibe  particular 
circnmstances  under  which  tbe  great  chancellor  was  then 

8 laced,  readers  the  dedication  peculiarly  honourable  to 
fontaigne. 

«  Those  verses  are  respectively  addressed  to  Montaigne 
htmselfj*  to  Belot,  their  mutual  fViend ;  to  Jos.  de  la  Chas- 
sagne,  Montaigne's  flither-in-Iaw;  to  Margaret  de  Carle, 
La  Bob'Ue*s  wiifb ;  to  the  celebrated  Jul.  Cnar  Bcallger,  4bc. 
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the  l>ark  and  the  leavea.  The  man  who  oould 
display  the  well  regulated  movemento  of  his 
aoul,  his  piety,  his  ▼irtoe,  hi«  justice,  the  yiyacity 
of  his  temper,  the  weight  and  solidity  of  his 
judgment,  the  sublimity  of  his  conceptions,  so 
far  exalted  above  those  of  the  Tulgar,  his  learn- 
ing, the  grace  that  accompanied  all  his  actions, 
the  tender  love  he  had  for  his  wretched  coun- 
try, and  his  mortal  and  sworn  hatred  to  every 
vice,  but  especially  to  that  base  traffic  which  is 
screened  under  the  honourable  name  of  justice, 
would  certainly  kindle  a  singular  affection  for 
him  in  the  breasts  of  all  good  men,  mixed  with 
a  wonderful  regret  ibr  his  loss.  But,  sir,  this  is 
so  far  out  of  my  power,  that  he  never  had  a 
thought  of  leaving  any  evidence  to  posterity  of 
the  fruit  of  bis  studies,  and  nothing  remains 
thereof  but  what  he  wrote  now  and  then  to  pass 
away  the  time. 

Be  this  as  it  will,  I  entreat  you,  sir,  to  receive 
him  with  a  kindly  countenance;  and  as  we 
often  judge  of  the  greater  by  the  less,  and  as 
the  very  pastimes  of  great  men  give  an  honour- 
able idea  to  the  clear-sighted  of  the  source  from 
which  they  spring,  I  hope  yon  will,  by  this 
work  of  his,  rise  to  the  knowledge  of  himself, 
and  by  consequence  love  and  embrace  his  name 
and  memory.  In  so  doing,  sir,  you  will  but 
render  an  equivalent  to  the  settled  opinion 
which  he  had  of  your  virtue ;  and  also  accom- 
plish what  he  exceedingly  longed  for  whilst  he 
lived  ;  for  there  was  not  a  man  in  the  world,  in 
whose  acquaintance  and  friendship  he  would 
have  thought  himself  more  hfippy  than  in  yours. 
But  if  any  one  takes  it  ill  that  I  make  so  bold 
with  other  people's  matters,  I  must  tell  him,  that 
never  was  any  thing  more  exactly  written  or 
delivered  in  the  schools  of  the  philosophers,  con- 
cerning the  prerogatives  and  duties  of  sacred 
friendship,  than  what  was  the  practice  between 
this  person  and  me.  Besides,  sir,  this  trivial 
present,  like  killing  two  birds  with  one  stone, 
will  serve,  if  you  please,  to  show  you  the  honour 
and  veneration  in  which  I  hold  your  abilities, 
and  singular  great  qualities ;  for  as  to  such  as 
are  external  and  fortuitous,  it  is  not  my  way  to 
bring  them  into  the  account 

Sir,  I  pray  God  to  grant  you  a  very  happy 
and  long  life.—- Montaigne,  this  30th  of  April, 
1670. 

Your  obedient,  humble  servant, 

MiCBXL  BX  MovTAiffva. 


VI. 
JldvirtiMtmint  to  thi  Riodtr} 

Reader, — Thou  art  indebted  to  me  for  all  thou 
enjoyest  of  the  late  M.  Stephen  de  la  BoStie; 
for  I  can  assure  thee,  that  as  to  him,  there  is 


>  Printed  at  the  end  of  the  letter  to  M.  de  Lansac,  and 
■erving  aa  a  pieAce  to  De  la  Bo<iUe*t  traoslationa. 

la  puhliabed  Us  HUttra  of  Beny  in  1M6,  loar 
the  date  of  this  letter. 


nothing  of  his  that  he  ever  regarded  as  worth 
showing  thee,  nor,  indeed,  as  worth  bearing  his 
name  in  public.  But  I,  who  am  not  so  difficult, 
and  who,  besides,  am  not  willing  that  these 
works,  the  only  things  of  his  I  found  in  his 
library,  which  be  left  me  by  his  will,  should  be 
lost,  present  them  to  thee ;  and,  if  I  may  trust 
my  own  poor  judgment,  I  am  inclined  to  hope 
that  thou  wilt  find  that  some  of  the  most  emi- 
nent men  of  our  time  have  made  a  clutter  about 
things  much  less  noticeable  than  these.  I  un- 
derstand, from  those  who  knew  him  earlier  (for 
our  acquaintance  did  not  begin  till  about  six 
years  before  his  death),  that,  some  time  ago,  he 
wrote  a  namber  of  Latin  and  French  verses, 
under  the  name  of  Gironde,  and  I  have  heard 
recited  some  rich  specimens  of  these ;  among 
others,  the  gentleman  who  has  just  written  the 
Antiquities  of  Bourges,*  repeats  some  that  per- 
fectly recal  mj  friend;  but  I  know  not  what 
has  become  of  these,  or  of  his  Greek  poems. 
The  fact  is,  that,  as  each  sally  came  into  his 
head,  he  put  it  down  on  the  first  piece  of  paper 
he  came  across,  and  took  no  further  care  to  pre- 
serve it.  Be  assured  that  I  have  done  all  I 
could,  and  that,  during  the  seven  years  he  has 
been  lost  to  us,  I  have  been  able  to  discover 
nothing  further  of  his  than  what  thou  seest,  ex- 
cept a  Discourse  upon  Voluntary  Servitude,  and 
some  Memoirs  of  our  Troubles,  arising  out  of 
the  Edict  of  January,  1562;  the  which  two 
pieces  I  hold  to  be  of  a  quality  too  delicate  and 
refined  to  be  exposed  to  the  gross  and  heavy  air 
of  so  ill  a  season.  God  be  with  thee.  Paris, 
this  10th  of  August,  1970. 


VII.» 


To  M.  DB  Foix,  one  of  ik»  Kimg*$  Prwy  ComteO, 
and  Amhauadar  from  ku  Majtti^  to  tht  Sematt 
of  Fernet. 

Sir,— When  about  to  reodhmend  to  you  and 
to  posterity  the  memory  of  the  late  Stephen  de 
la  BoStie,  incited  thereto  as  well  by  reason  of  bis 
extreme  worth  as  of  the  singular  affection  he 
bore  me,  it  came  into  my  head  how  great  a 
wrong  it  is,  attended  with  weighty  consequences, 
and  worthy  of  the  restriction  of  the  laws,  to 
deprive,  as  is  commonly  done,  virtue  of  glory, 
her  faithful  companion,  to  bestow  it,  without 
selection  and  without  judgment,  on  the  first 
comer,  according  to  our  particular  interests;  see- 
ing that  the  two  principal  reins  that  guide  us, 
and  keep  us  in  order,  are  punishment  and  re- 
ward, which  only  affect  us,  as  men,  by  the 
medium  of  honour  and  shame,  inasmuch  as  these 
go  direct  to  the  soul,  and  are  only  appreciable 
by  those  septiments  and  feelings  which  are  in- 
ternal and  peculiarly  our  own,  whereas  beasts 


•  Printed  belbre  the  Fitn  FiwtftiM  of  La  BoStie,  Fem. 
ting  of  ooly  19  pam.  G 
an  Epistle  to  his  Wife;  a  traaelaiion  firum  the  33d Canto 


1572.  This  oollectioa,  oonsisting  of  ooly  19  p 


of  Anosto ;  a  chanson ; 


and  tweniy-flve  eonnels,  diflhreat 
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•re  more  or  less  capable  of  every  other  kind  of 
reward  and  punishment.  Besides,  it  is  well  to 
note,  that  the  custom  of  praising  virtue,  even  the 
virtue  of  those  that  are  dead,  though  it  touches 
not  them,  yet  serves  to  incite  the  living  to 
imitate  them :  just  as  the  extreme  punishment 
is  employed  by  justice,  rather  as  an  example  to 
others,  than  as  an  act  of  vengeance  on  the  suf* 
ferer.  Now  praise  and  dispmise,  answering  one 
another  with  such  like  consequence,  it  is  diffi> 
cult  to  save  oneVself :  our  laws  forbid  us  to 
injure  the  reputation  of  a  man,  yet  offer  no  im- 
pediment to  our  injuring  real  merit  by  bestowing 
reputation  where  no  merit  exists.  This  perni- 
cious license  of  distributing,  at  our  fancy,  praise 
where  none  is  due,  has  formerly,  in  different 
places,  been  confined  to  particular  classes ;  and, 
peradvenmre,  it  is  this  circumstance  that  ere- 
wbile  brought  poetry  under  the  disfavour  of  the 
sages.  But,  at  all  events,  it  is  not  to  be  denied 
that  it  is  a  vice  which  greatly  smacks  of  lying, 
and  lying  is  a  vice  which  ever  nnbeseems  a 
well-descended  mind,  whatever  pretext  it  as- 
sumes. 

As  to  the  person  of  whom  I  now  speak  to 
you,  sir,  there  is  no  danger  that  I  shall  go  beyond 
the  limiu  of  truth  in  commending  him;  his 
misfortune,  on  the  contrary,  is,  that  though  he 
hflis  ihrnisbed  me,  as  much  as  man  could  do, 
with  just  and  manifest  occasions  for  praising 
him,  I  am  far  from  possessing  the  capacity  to  do 
this  as  it  ought  to  be  done.  Yet  I  am  the  only 
person  to  whom  he  disclosed  himself  in  his  real 
lustre,  and  who  can  answer  for  a  million  of 
graces,  perfections,  and  virtues,  that  lay,  thanks 
to  the  ingratitude  of  his  fortune,  fallow  in  his 
soul.  It  being  in  the  nature  of  things,  I  know 
not  why,  that  truth,  however  fhir  and  acceptable 
in  herself,  hardly  obtains  credit  with  us  unless 
infused  and  insinuated  into  us  by  dint  of  persua- 
sion, I,  finding  myself  ill  provided  with  power 
to  persuade,  or  authority  to  give  warrant  to  my 
simple  testimony,  or  eloquence  to  enrich  and  set 
it  forth,  had  well  nigh  made  up  my  mind  to 
abandon  the  attempt  altogether,  not  having  any 
remains  of  his  which  worthily  represent  to  the 
world  his  genius  and  his  knowledge ;  the  truth 
is,  sir,  that  having  been  surprised  by  fate  in  the 
flower  of  his  age,  and  in  the  enjoyment  of  sfuU 
and  vigorous  health,  he  had  never,  as  yet,  thought 
of  sending  forth  such  works  as  might  show  pos- 
terity what  he  really  was ;  and  indeed,  perad- 
venture,  even  had  the  notion  come  across  him, 
be  was  not  a  man  to  trouble  himself  much 
about  the  matter.  But  I  have  at  last  arrived  at 
the  conclusion,  that  it  was  more  excusable  in 
him  to  have  buried  with  him  so  many  rare 
fiivonrs  of  heaven,  than  it  would  be  in  me  to 
permit  the  knowledge  of  what  he  has  done  to 
pass  into  oblivion.  And,  therefore,  having  so 
sedulously  collected  all  I  could  find,  complete  in 
itself,  amongst  his  loose  papers,  scattered  here 
and  there,  the  playthings  of  his  studies  and  of 
the  wind,  it  seemed  to  me  best  to  distribute  and 
divide  these  into  as  many  separate  portions  as  I 
oonld,  in  order  the  more  effectually  to  reeoounend 


his  memory  to  the  greater  number  of  people, 
selecting  the  most  notable  and  worthy  penons 
of  my  acquaintance,  and  whose  testimony  might 
do  the  author  the  greatest  honour,  such,  sir,  as 
yourself,  who  may  have  had  some  knowledge 
of  him  in  his  life-time,  but  too  slight  to  enable 
you  to  appreciate  his  full  value.  Posterity  may 
believe  me  or  no,  as  it  pleases ;  but  I  swear  to 
it,  upon  my  conscience,  that,  all  things  considered, 
he  was,  as  I  saw  and  knew  him,  a  man  whose 
like  I  never  met  with,  and  whom  I  can  hardly, 
by  the  utmost  stretch  of  my  imagination,  con- 
ceive a  superior  to. 

I  entreat  you,  sir,  most  humbly,  not  only  to 
become  the  general  protector  of  his  name,  but 
also  to  assume  the  especial  patronage  of  these 
ten  or  twelve  French  poems,  which  place  them- 
selves, almost  of  mere  pity,  under  the  shelter  of 
your  favour ;  for  I  will  not  conceal  fh>m  you, 
that  their  publication  was  delayed  after  the  rest 
of  bis  writings,  by  reason  that  yonder'  they 
were  not  considered  sufficiently  polished  to  ap- 
pear in  print  Tou  will  see,  sir,  how  fiir  this  is 
the  case ;  and  as  it  would  appear  that  the  result 
of  the  judgment  in  this  matter  affects  the  interest 
of  all  this  part  of  the  country,  whence,  as  'tis 
thought,  nothing  can  proceed,  ^at  's  writ  in  the 
vernacular,  that  does  not  necessarily  smack  of 
the  bar62trous  and  uncouth,  it  is  especially  your 
part,  who  to  the  dignity  of  representing  the  first 
family  in  Guienne,  which  you  derive  from  your 
ancestors,  have  yourself  added  that  of  being  the 
most  eminent  amongst  us  in  all  manner  of  capa- 
city, —  it  is  for  you,  I  say,  not  only  by  your  own 
example,  but  by  the  authority  of  your  testimony 
in  this  matter,  to  show  that  such  is  not  alwajrs 
the  case ;  and  that,  though  doing  is  more  natural 
to  the  Gascons  than  saying,  yet  that  they  can 
sometimes  manifest  a  power  of  the  tongue  as 
well  as  of  the  arm,  of  mind  as  well  as  of  courage. 
For  my  part,  sir,  it  is  not  my  trade  to  judge  of 
such  matters ;  but  I  have  heard  competent  per- 
sons say,  that  not  only  these  verses  are  present- 
able, but  that,  regard  being  had  to  the  beauty 
and  richness  of  the  invention,  they  are,  for  the 
subject,  as  fleshy,  full,  and  marrowy,  as  any  that 
have  hitherto  appeared  in  our  language.  Every 
workman  naturally  feels  himself  more  apt  in 
some  particular  part  of  his  art,  and  those  are  the 
most  fortunate  who  have  got  hold  of  the  noblest ; 
for  all  the  parts,  equally  necessary  to  the  erection 
of  an  edifice,  are  not  equally  valuable.  Refine- 
ment of  language,  softness,  and  polish,  perad- 
venture,  are  less  to  be  found  here  than  elsewhere ; 
but  in  graceful  imaginings,  flashes  and  sallies 
of  genius,  I  think  none  other  surpasses  him; 
and  'tis,  moreover,  to  be  considered  that  he  made 
of  these  things  neither  an  occupation  nor  a  study, 
and,  indeed,  scarcely  put  pen  to  paper  once  a 


>  Tbat  Is  to  say,  «<  ParU,  where  Bo(;tie*s  posthamons 
works  were  then  priDting,  and  which  Montaigne  bad  pro- 
bably left  Ibr  a  abort  time,  in  order  lo  viait  Perigord.  and 
maice  the  eolleetion  of  his  friend's  writings  aa  ooinplet«  aa 
poaaible.  The  present  letter,  of  tbe  lat  Sep.  1570,  it  will  be 
seen,  is  dated  from  Montaigne,  while  tbe  Advertisement  to 
the  Reader,  of  tbe  10th  August,  and  tbe  Letter  to  his  WUb 
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year,  as  is  manifestly  proved  by  the  little  there 
is  that  remains  to  us  of  his  productions,  which 
yet  is  all,  as  far  as  I  know,  that  he  ever  wrote. 
For  you  see,  sir,  rough  and  dry,  all  of  his  that 
has  reached  my  hands,  without  selection  or 
omission,  even  some  pieces  of  hft  mere  boyhood. 
In  short,  it  would  seem  as  though  he  had  merely 
written  them  to  show  that  he  was  capable  of  all 
things;  for,  as  to  the  rest,  a  thousand  and  a 
thousand  times,  in  bis  common  conversation,  he 
has  said  things  far  more  worthy  to  be  known, 
and  far  more  admirable.^ 

This,  sir,  is  what  reason  and  affection,  meet- 
ing together  by  a  rare  cotgunction,  command  me 
10  say  to  you  respecting  this  great  and  good 
man ;  and  if  the  liberty  I  have  taken  in  address- 
ing myself  to  you,  and  in  occupying  your  atten- 
tion «o  Ions;  abput  him,  offends  you,  you  must, 
if  you  please,  call  to  mind  that  the  principal 
effect  of  greatness  and  eminence  is  to  expose 
you  to  be  troubled  with  the  concerns  of  other 
people.  Sir,  I  entreat  you  to  accept  mj  humble 
affection  to  your  service ;  may  God  grant  you  a 
long  and  happy  life.  —  Montaigne,  this  Ist  of 
September,  1570. 

Your  humble  servant, 

MiCBSI.  ss  MosTAzevK. 


VIII.» 


To  MademoitilU  ds  MovTAievi,  my  Wife. 

My  wife,— You  know  very  well  that,  accord, 
ing  to  the  fashion  of  gentlemen  now-a-days,  you 
are  not  to  expect  to  be  still  courted  and  caressed ; 
for  they  say  that  a  man  of  parts  may  indeed 
take  a  wife,  but  that  he  is  a  fool  if  he  marry  her. 
Let  them  say  as  they  list ;  for  my  own  part,  I 
keep  to  the  plain  fashion  of  the  old  time,  of 
which  I  now  wear  the  beard;  and,  in  truth, 
novelty  has  cost  so  dear  to  this  poor  state  (and 
yet  I  know  not  whether  it  may  not  still  cost 
more),  that  in  all  cases  and  places  I  wash  my 
hands  of  it.  Let  you  and  I,  wife,  live  aAer  the 
old  French  way.  Now,  you  may  remember 
how  that  dear  brother  and  inviolable  companion 
of  mine,  the  late  M.  de  la  Bo^tie,  on  his  death- 
bed, gave  me  his  papers  and  books,  which  have 
been  since  my  most  favourite  furniture.  I  neither 
desire  nor  deserve  that  they  should  be  applied 
solely  to  my  own  use;  for  this  reason  I  have 
resolved  to  let  my  friends  partake  of  them. 
And,  because  I  think  I  have  none  more  intimate 
than  yourself,  I  send  you  bis  French  translation 
of  Plutarch's  Letter  of  Consolation  to  his  Wife ; 
being  very  sorry  that  fortune  has  rendered  this 
so  suitable  a  present  for  yon,  and  that  though 
you  have  had  no  child  but  one  daughter,  after 
long  expectation,  after  we  had  been  married 
four  years,  you  were  forced  to  part  with  her  in 
the  second  year  of  her  age.  But  I  leave  it  to 
Plutarch  to  console  you,  and  to  admonish  yon  of 


>  Printed  before  De  la  Boetie*ii  tranilatioa  of  PluUrch*t 
Letter  of  ConMlaiioii  to  his  Wife, 
s  One  of  the  fourteen  Judges  sent  into  Gulenne,  after  the 


your  duty  in  this  case,  desiring  that  you  woukl 
for  my  sake  give  him  credit :  for  he  will  discover 
my  intentions  to  yon,  and  what  may  be  urged 
upon  this  head,  much  better  than  I  canu  Where- 
upon my  wife,  I  earnestly  recommenii  myself  to 
your  favour,  and  pray  God  to  have  you  in  his 
keeping.— Paris,  this  lOth  September,  1570. 
Your  dear  husband, 

MiCHBL   BB    MoSTAieVX. 


IX. 

To  Mofu.  Dt7PBAt,'  Prtt^  CowueUor  to  the  £tag 
in  hi$  Court  and  Parliament  of  Parig. 

Sir, -^  The  affair  of  the  prisoner  Sieur  de 
Verres,  which  I  am  well  acquainted  with,  is 
entitled,  when  you  come  to  pass  sentence  upon 
him,  to  the  exercise  of  your  natural  gentleness 
of  disposition,  if  your  sense  of  public  duty  will 
permit  you  to  display  it  in  this  case.  He  did  a 
thing  which  was  not  only  excusable  according 
to  the  laws  of  war  received  among  us,  but 
necessary,  and,  under  the  circumstances,  praise- 
worthy ;  and  I  am  sure  that,  had  not  his  duty 
commanded  him,  he  would  not  have  done  iu 
There  is  no  other  action  of  his  life  which  has 
subjected  him  to  reproach.  I  entreat  you,  sir,  to 
give  his  case  your  consideration ;  you  will  find 
•the  facu  of  the  matter  to  be  of  the  character  I 
have  represented ;  the  proceeding  of  those  who 
have  sought  to  damage  him,  on  account  of  the 
act,  is  far  more  culpable  than  'the  act  itself.  If 
it  will  serve  him,  I  would  also  state  to  you,  that 
he  is  a  man  brought  up  in  my  house,  is  related 
to  many  notable  families,  has  ever  conducted 
himself  honourably  and  worthily,  and  is  a  dear 
friend  of  mine.  In  preserving  him,  yon  will 
confer  an  extreme  obligation  upon  me.  I  entreat 
you  to  take  him  under  your  care.  Sir,  I  kiss 
your  hands;  may  God  grant  yon  a  long  and 
happy  life.  From  Castera,  this  23d  April. 
Your  affectionate  servant, 

MiCBXL  SB  MovTAieirx. 


X. 

To  MademotuUe  Pavlxibb.* 

Mademoiselle, -» My  ftiends  all  know  that, 
ftt)m  the  time  I  first  became  acquainted  with 
you,  I  destined  one  of  my  books  for  you ;  for  I 
felt  yon  would  do  them  honour.  But  the  kind- 
ness of  Mons.  de  Paulmier  deprives  me  of  the 
means  of  giving  it  you,  he  having  since  obliged 
me  far  more  than  my  book  is  worth.  You  will 
therefore  accept  it,  if  yon  please,  as  being  by 
right  yours,  before  I  owed  you  and  him  so  much; 
and  I  pray  yoa  to  have  it  in  favour,  either  for 
love  of  him  or  for  love  of  me.  As  for  the  debt 
I  owe  Monsieur  Paulmier,  I  will  keep  it  entire, 
and  endeavour  to  pay  it  off  by  some  more  valu- 
able service. 


treaty  of  Fleiz,  in  1380,  wUeh  was  probably  ti^  ooctaton 
on  which  the  present  letter  was  addrened  to  him. 
I  Wife  of  JoUen  de  Paulmier,  bom  ISM,  died  UW. 
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AndreosBo,  son  of  Charles,  king  of  Hungary.  His  tra- 
gical death 436 

Audrodua.    History  of  this  slave  and  his  lion 944 

Andron.    An  extraordinary  fttculty  of  this  Argian. ..  537 

Andronicus  Oomnena,  tkt  Oreek  empwor.  Anecdote 
of  him  in  reference  to  one  Lapodius 175 

dfa^sr.  Various  modes  of  averting  it,  87.  Refloctiona 
upon  thispaasion 356 

Anfmala.  The  eflecta  of  the  imagination  upon  them, 
64.  Various  reflections  upon  them,  934.  A  eompa- 
riaon  between  man  and  the  brute  creation,  ih.  Tti» 
aort  of  communication  that  exists  among  different 
animals,  833.  Observations  upon  the  loves  of  animals  407 

Antigenides.  A  skilfUl  plan  adopted  by  this  mu- 
sicfan 430 

Antlgonua,  hnt  of  JifU.  The  siege  of  Nora  by  this 
prince,  38.  Reflections  upon  the  tears  be  shed  on 
seeing  the  head  of  his  enemv  Pyrrhus,  15K7.  His 
reply  to  the  flattery  of  Hermoaorus,  148.  Anecdote 
of  a  aoldier  of  his,  whom  he  had  caused  to  be  cured 
o(  a  long-seated  malady.  179.  His  perfidy  and  cru- 
elty towards  Eumenes.  and  towards  the  Argyraspi- 
dians,  394.  His  reply  to  a  young  suitor,  419.  Anec- 
dote of  him  andacynic 506 

Antinoas  and  Theodotus.    Their  brave  death 189 

Antiochus  Soter,  idng  vf  SfHa.  The  eflbct  produced 
oo  him  by  the  beauty  of  Stratonice 61 


Antiochus  the  Great,  Ung  §f  SfrU.  The  reply  of 
Hannibal  to  this  prince,  respecting  the  anny  be  had 
raised  aaainat  the  Romana 158 

Epipbanes,  Ung  qf  SfrU.  His  cruelty  to- 
warda a  chiM,  185.  His  cruelty  towards  the  Jawiu 
189.  The  haughty  manner  in  which  be  was  treatea 
by  the  consul  Popilius 345 

Antiochus,  the  philosopher.  His  contradictory  opinions  473 

Antipater.  The  answer  of  the  Lacedemonians  to  thia 
general,  when  he  demanded  fifty  children  as  hos- 
tages, 84.  Another  reply  of  the  same  to  the  same, 
in  referenoe  to  hia  violent  menaces,  IM.  Another 
anecdote  respecting  the  same  parties 393 

Antisihenes,  the  philosopher.  A  saying  of  his  as  to  the 
frequenting  bad  company,  189.  Another  saying  of  hia, 
as  to  what  we  should  most  seek  to  furnish  ourselves 
withal,  ib.  A  saying  of  his  aa  to  virtue,  130.  His 
unfovourable  opinion  of  Ismeniaa,  134.  A  aayina  of 
his  as  to  pleasure.  185.  A  remarkable  reply  of  hia, 
831.  Another  reply  of  his  to  a  priest  of  Orpheus.  338. 
One  of  his  maxims,  354.  The  remedy  against  illness 
that  Diogenes  suggested  to  him.  377.  Observation 
upon  one  of  his  pnociplea,  403  His  opinion  as  to 
the  virtue  of  men  and  women,  441.  His  criticism 
upon  the  manner  in  which  the  Athenians  selected 
their  generals,  459.    His  esteem  for  Socrates 534 

Antisthenes  (another).    His  directions  to  his  children  454 

Antony,  Mark,  (As  TViasurir.  His  reproach  of  Augus- 
tus, 153.  His  defeat  by  Augustus,  340.  HisdevoUon 
to  pleasure,  3C5.  His  indifference  to  his  wife  s  Infi- 
delity, 435.  The  singular  equipage  in  which  he 
paraded  through  Rome 413 

Antony,  a  general  under  Domitian.  A  remarkable 
circumstance  attending  hia  defeat  in  Germany 109 

Apelles.    The  visit  be  received  from  Megabysea 457 

Apollodorua,  tifraiU  of  PocMmu  The  terrible  effecto  of 
conscience  upon  him 194 

ApoUodorus,  the  grammarian.  His  opinion  of  Cbry- 
sippus*  works 85 

Apollonius  of  Tyanea.  His  pretending  to  undentand 
the  language  of  animals 9M 

Aracus.  The  manner  in  which  the  Lacedemonians 
gave  him  the  title  of  admiral 74 

Arcadians.    Their  universal  remedy SA 

Aroesilaus,  the  philosopher.  His  method  of  teaching, 
87.  The  laudable  uae  be  made  of  his  wealth,  131. 
The  manner  of  his  death,  184.  Observation  upon  a 
saying  of  his,  319.  His  firm  enduranoe  of  pain,  35 1. 
His  opinion  as  to  good  and  evil,  396.  His  r^ily  to 
Emones,  440.    His  aelicate  aeneroaity  to  Ctenbius.  488 

Arehelaua,  king  ^Macedom.  Instance  of  his  wiadom 
and  moderation 417 

Archelaoa,  tkepkHotcpktr.  His  opinion  aa  to  the  first 
formation  of  men  and  animals 3BS 

jarckt.    Anecdote  of  an  archer  condemned  to  death. .  330 

Archiaa,  tfrmU  tf  TlUbu,    His  assassination 193 

Archidamua,  king  pf  SpaHa.  The  reproach  be  east 
upon  a  person  named  Periander,  48.  The  anawer 
that  Thucydides  made  him I6S 

Archileonida.  The  reply  of  this  Lacedemonian  to 
those  who  were  extolling  her  son  Brasidaa 146 

Archiwides.  His  opinion  of  the  engines  he  con- 
structed for  the  defence  of  his  country,  80.  Hia 
opinion  astoibeaun • 374 

ArchitocL  The  bad  feith  of  an  architect  of  the  king 
of  Egypt,  38.  Anecdote  of  two  Athenian  architects, 
98.    An  observation  upon  their  technical  tcrma. ...  161 

Archytas.    Instance  of  the  moderation  of  thia  general  3&^ 

Areopagus.  The  reason  why  this  tribunal  heardcanses 
by  night,  889.    A  singular  deciaion  pronounced  by  it  501 

Aretheus.  His  acceptance  of  the  remarkable  will  of 
Eudamidas,  and  rigorous  punctuality  in  observing  it  108 

Aretin,  Peter.  Montaigne's  opinion  aa  to  the  right  of 
this  poet  to  the  title  of  djoias XB 

Argenterius.    The  innovations  of  this  i^alcian 383 

Argians.  The  perfidy  of  King  Cleomenes  towards  tbem, 
37.  What  colour  was  worn  by  tbeir  women  for 
mourning,  166.  The  terms  on  which  they  challenged 
the  Lacedemonians 319 

Argineusian  itUa.  The  flimous  battle  that  waa  fought 
near  these  Islands 34 

Argippians.    The  manners  of  this  people 314 

Ariosto.    Montaigne's  opinion  of  this  poet 314 

Ariovistna.  The  generoua  treatment  he  reeeived  from 
Orsar 39 

Aristides.    Montaigne's  commendation  of  him 133 

Aristippua.  A  Joke  of  his  nvpccting  sophistical  sobtle- 
ties,  W.    A  remarkable  observation  of  hia,  106.    His 

•  opinion  as  to  pain,  139.  The  sort  of  death  he  deairsd, 
320.  The  discrepancy  between  what  he  said  and  what 
he  did,  231.  A  saying  of  hia  as  to  fine  dothes,  39BL 
Hia  reply  to  Diogenes,  ib.   An  anecdote  of  bim. ...  135 
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Arittodemu,  Umg  ^fMuamu.    His  reason  fl»r  kilUnf 

himielf 413 

Ariatodemua,  tlie  Lacedemonian.    The  etrict  juatlee 

hi*  companions  meted  out  to  him-.  ..j 135 

Anuto^/mtJUrqf  Plato.    Anecdote  of  him 978 

Ari#to,  ff  CUm.  a  wise  observation  of  his  as  to  the 
eflbet  which  philosopher!  produce,  83.  His  definition 
of  rhetoric,  16d.  His  opinion  as  to  the  Divinity,  964. 
Hif  opinion  as  to  the  Justice  of  laws,  S97.    A  saying 

ofhis.416.    Another 4B4 

Aristophanes,  the  grammarian.  Bis  mistake  in  find- 
ing fault  with  Epicurus*  style 90 

Ariitotle.  Montaigne's  opinion  as  to  the  fVequent  quo- 
tations made  use  of  in  the  worla  of  this  philosopher, 
8S9.  The  obseuritv  of  his  style,  ib.  Clu7sippiis' 
opinion  of  his  writings.  800.  His  authority  in  the 
schools,  STOw  His  opinion  of  glory,  310.  A  remark- 
able saying  of  his,  348.  Observation  on  his  manner 
of  deeeribing  man,  430.  His  rejoinder  on  being  re- 
proached with  too  much  indulgence  ibr  a  wicked 

person 519 

Arius.    The  death  of  this  heresiareh 180 

Army.    The  want  of  discipline  in  tlw  French  armies 

in  Montaigne's  time,  and  reflections  on  the  sutject.  306 
Armenia.  The  difficulties  encountered  by  the  ten  thou- 
sand Greeks  amidst  the  mountains  of  this  country. .  185 
Armorial  bearings.    Tlieir  uncertainty,  150.    Descrip- 
tion of  those  of  Montaigne H, 

Arms.  Whetlier  soldiers  should  wear  rich  arms,  157. 
What  are  the  most  efibctual,  101.  The  French 
nobility  rpproached  for  not  always  wearing  tliem, 

810.    The  inconvenience  of  defensive  armour 811 

Anas.    The  obstinacy  of  the  inhabitanu  of  this  town 

at  the  time  it  was  taken  by  Louis  XI 137 

Arria,  «^«  ^  Pttn*.    Her  brave  death 371 

Arsac  (le  Bieur  d*),  Montaigne*s  brother.  The  incur- 
sion of  the  sea  on  his  domains 114 

Arts.  The  influence  of  chance  on  the  discoveries  and 
success  of  the  arts,  76b  The  inferiority  of  the  pro- 
ductions of,  as  compared  with  those  of  nature 115 

Artabanca.    The  reproach  he  cast  upon  Xeries 188 

Artaierxes  Mnemon,  king  pf  Ponia.  The  battle  be- 
tween this  prince  and  nis  brother  Cyrus,  159.  One 
of  the  reasons  whv  Qyrus  objected  to  him,  188.  The 
ameliorations  which  this  prince  introduced  into  the 

too  rigorous  laws  of  Persia 893 

Artibius,  tk$  Penian  generuL  What  it  was  that  occa- 
sioned his  death,  in  an  encounter  with  Onesilns. ...  100 
Aruntius,  Lucius.    His  reason  for  killing  himself ....  189 

Asclepiades     His  innovations  in  phasic 383 

Asiatics.    The  sumptuousness  of  their  armies 157 

Asiniiis  Pollio.  An  anecdote  of  this  consul,  348.  A 
saying  of  his  in  rcfisrenoe  to  some  verses  composed 

against  him  by  Augustus 45B 

Assassins.    The  manners  and  religious  belief  of  this 

people 355 

Assiffnl,  le  Seigneur  d\    His  imprudence 30 

Assyrians,  a  custom  among  this  people 109 

Astapa,  a  town  of  Spain.   The  fearful  voluntary  death 

of  the  inhabitants  of  this  town 191 

Ataraxy.     Definition  of  this  term,  and  observations 

on  the  subject 857 

Atheism.    Reflections  on  this  subject 330 

Athens.    A  saying  of  Isncrates  about  this  city 480 

-~ the  Duke  of.    The  inoonsiderate  oonduct  of 

this  prince  at  Florence 78 

Athenians.  Their  horrible  injustice  towards  the  con- 
querors at  the  Argineusian  Isles.  34.  The  restrictions 
they  impoeed  upon  rhetoric,  ItiS.  Their  decree  as  to 
the  mules,  which  had  been  employed  in  the  construc- 
tion of  one  of  their  temples,  3i5.  A  decree  of  theirs 
for  the  purification  of  the  island  of  Delos,  438.  An 
inscription  with  which  they  honoured  the  entry  of 

Pompeyinto  their  city 544 

Atlantes.    A  reference  to  this  people 530 

Atlantis.    Details  as  to  this  island 113 

Atoms.    Objections  against  the  atomic  system  of  the 

Epicnrea  ns 879 

Attains.  The  manner  in  which  he  outraged  the  yonnc 

Pausanias TT  188 

Atticus,  Titus-Pompon iiis.'   His  death 310 

Aubiwy,  M.d\    The  taking  of  Capua  by  this  leader.    37 

AQQdius.    Hisdeaih  54 

Augustus.  Anecdote  of  this  emperor,  35.  His  noble 
eondtict  to  Cinna,  75.  Th^*  cnmplaipance  of  Li  via, 
his  wifo,  1 18.  His  profound  sleep  on  the  eve  of  bat- 
tle, ISX  Observations  on  some  of  his  laws,  177. 
The  difficulty  of  forming  a  correct  judgment  respect- 
ing him.  17a  His  cnnfidencn  in  Lnrins  Piso.  188: 
The  distinction  lie  ma«le  between  diffiirent  sorts  of 
lewards,  9Qa  His  rale  as  to  drinking  at  meals  . .  539 
57 


Anrai,  the  battle  of,  mentioned 187 

Authors.  The  wliolesale  way  in  which  modem  authors 
plunder  the  ancients,  85.  Should  confine  themselves 
to  what  they  know,  114.  The  reason  why  Mon- 
taigne did  not  always  name  tliose  he  quoted,  818. 

List  of  those  he  liked  best 813 

Avarice.    The  ill  efifeetk  ef  this  vice  in  fothers 804 

Avaricum.    The  siege  of  this  town  l»y  Cftsar 308 


Babylonians.    A  law  of  theirs  in  raforenee  to  the  sick  387 

Bajaset  I.,  emperor  of  the  Turks.     Extremities  to 

which  bis  army  was  reduced  in  Russis,  and  the 

occasion  of  his  being  taken  prisoner,  163.    Instance 

of  the  severity  of  this  prince,  195.    Bis  reason  for 

fighting  Tamerlane 309 

BiJaKt  II.,  emperor  of  the  Turks.    An  error  of  this 

prince,  and  of  his  son 341 

Balbus.  A  maxim  of  this  philosopher  as  to  the  universe  831 
Barbarian.   In  what  sense  the  American  Indians  were 

barbarians 115 

Barbarism^  with  all  people,  means  that  which  is  not 

in  use  in  their  own  country M, 

Baroea  and  Baralipton.    Reference  to  these  scholastic 

terms 93 

Bathory  (Stephen),  king  of  Poland.    A  custom  of  tliis 

prince V 194 

Baths.  Their  general  use  among  most  nations,  and 
the  refinements  the  ancients  introduced  into  them, 
104.  Further  reference  to  baths,  and  more  particu- 
larly tliose  of  mineral  waters 385 

Battle.     Observations  as  to  the  best  mode  of  eom- 

roencingone 158 

Bayard.    The  manner  of  his  death 33 

Beauty.  The  opinions  of  diflTerent  nations  as  to  beauty, 

947.    Its  advantages,  334.    The  subject  renewed  ...  516 
Beauvais  (the  bishop  of).    His  oonduct  at  the  battle  of 

Bouvines 146 

Bebius,  Judge.    His  sudden  death 54 

Bedouins.  Kcforenoe  to  one  of  their  religious  opinions, 

^0.    Their  belief  in  fotality 355 

Bees.   Their  excellent  polity,  833.    Singular  assistanoe 

rendered  by  bees  to  the  inhablUnts  of  Tamly 943 

Beggars.    Observation  upon  their  condition 588 

Bellay,  William  du.    Criticism  upon  his  Memoirs 818 

.  Joachim  du.     Mention   of  this  poet,  98. 

Opinion  of  his  works 335 

,  Martin  du.  His  severity  towards  the  governor 
of  Bony,  47.    A  story  he  tells  of  some  ambassadors, 

4&    Criticism  on  his  Memoirs 818 

Belief:   What  it  should  be  in  matters  of  religion.  .103,  185 

Bembo.    Mention  of  this  poet 430 

Bessus.  The  manner  in  which  he  became  self-convicted 

of  parricide 193 

Beza.    Mention  of  this  poet 335 

Bias.    Sayings  of  his 188,347.399,498 

Bion.    Sayingsofhis,35, 144,  440.    His  flrank  avowal 

of  his  mean  origin  ....  480 

Blindness.    Observations  upon  tliis  sobJeet 301,  346 

Biosius  (Caius).    His  lealous  flriendship 107 

Boccaccio.    Mention  ofhim 813 

Body.    The  body  shoukl  be  strengthened 89 

Bo«tie.  Stephen  de  la.  Reference  to  his  brave  death, 
58.  Observation  on  his  Seroitmdi  Folontairt  and  on 
his  other  works,  104.  Description  of  the  noUe 
fl-iendsbip  that  subsisted  between  him  and  Mon- 
taixne,  ib.  Reference  to  another  work  of  his,  100. 
His  patriotism,  110.    Montaigne's  bitter  regret  for 

his  loss,  100,  907.    Enlogium  upon  him 334 

Botes.   Conduct  of  this  governor  at  the  siege  of  Eiona  190 

Boloealus.    His  reply  to  the  Romans 180 

Boleslaus.  The  treason  that  he  was  made  tlie  victim 
of,  304.   His  singular  compact  with  his  wife  on  their 

weddinx- night 481 

Books.  Books,  immortal  children,  800.  What  books 
are  proper  to  translate,  2i6.  What  benefit  Mon- 
taigne derived  from  tliem 408 

Borgia  (Ovsar).  dmks  ^  FaUntituU,    His  attempt  to 

poison  Cardinal  Gometo 191 

Borromeo.  ^Cardinal.    His  extreme  austerity 149 

Burgundians,    Observation  in  refnrence  to  them 925 

Boutieres  (M.  de).   Instance  of  imprudence  on  his  pan  193 

Brazil.    The  longevity  of  iu  natives 951 

Brothers.    Reflections  upon  the  discords  too  common 

between  them 105 

Brutus  (L««iiw-./«»iitf).    A  question  as  to  the  motives 

6f  this  consul  in  condemnlnfr  his  sons 185 

Brutus  {Marau'JunfMt).  The  despair  of  the  Xantolans 
when  besiexed  by  him.  and  observation  on  the  sub- 
ject, 137.     The  answer  he  got  from  tHatilius,  107. 
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The  effect  of  his  miicide,  188.  Mention  of  a  lost 
book,  written  by  biin.  2J5.  A  saying  of  his  as  to  tbe 
eloquence  of  Cicero,  316.  Eulogium  upon  bis  con- 
duct in  the  midst  uf  danger 541 

Brutus  {Decitnt-Junitu-Jilbiniu).  The  use  he  made  of 
piget>[i8 343 

Buchanan.  Mention  of  him  as  a  tutor,  100.  Mention 
of  ilie  reprcseniatiou  of  bis  Latin  tragedies  at  the 
Collcee  of  Guienne,  101     Criticism  on  his  poetry. . .  335 

Bunel  vPierre).    A  present  he  made  Montaigne's  father  S35 

Business,  should  not  be  postponed,  193.  The  love  some 
lucn  have  for  it 4S^l 

c. 

Cesar  (Julius).  The  subjects  to  which  he  applied  him- 
self most  in  his  commentaries,  48.  A  saying  of  hia, 
57.  His  reply  to  an  old  soldier,  tft.  His  manner  of 
rt'pressiug  mutiny,  77.  His  conduct  in  reference  to 
tlie  conspiracies  formed  against  him,  78.  His  man- 
ner of  marching  at  the  head  of  his  troops,  1S4.  Re- 
flections on  his  expression  of  horror  at  seeing  the 
head  of  Pompey,  127.  Why  he  wrote  his  Commenta- 
ries, 134.  His  prodigality,  143.  llis  reproach  to 
Tnmpey's  soldiers  after  the  battle  of  Oricum,  157. 
His  war-dress.  158.  His  good  horsemanship,  160. 
His  plan  for  depriving  his  cavalry  of  all  hope  of 
escape,  161.  Explanation  of  a  nickname  that  was 
given  him,  166.  His  eloquence,  168.  The  impru- 
dence that  cost  htm  his  life,  193.  Criticism  on  his 
Commentaries,  316,  366.  Observation  as  to  hia  cie- 
menry,  233.  What  death  he  most  desired,  310.  A 
custom  of  his,  331.  The  rapidity  of  his  Journeys,  343. 
His  excessive  power.  345.  His  directions  to  his  sol- 
diers on  the  eve  of  the  battle  of  Pharsalia,  349.  Hia 
aallantry,  363.  His  ambition,  364.  His  clemency, 
365.  His  military  talents,  366.  His  indifference  to 
his  wife's  infidelity,  425.    His  contempt  of  physical 

pain 530 

Caius  Julius.    His  sudden  death 54 

Calanus.    The  manner  of  his  death 354 

Calicut.  Mention  of  the  manners  of  this  country,  419, 
The  reception  Its  emperors  gave  8oliman*8  ambaa- 

mdon 474 

Caligula.    A  singular  exhibition  of  filial  regard  of  his, 

35.    His  cruelty 309 

Callisth»nes.    An  instance  ot  unbendingness  in  him, 

disapproved  of 96 

Calvisius  Sabinus.  His  plan  for  keeping  up  conversa- 
tion      81 

CambyHCs.    His  motive  for  ki llina  his  brother 413 

Camelenn.    Obsorvation  upon  this  insect 840 

Caitacre.    The  treason  exercised  against  him,  and  the 

punishment  of  the  traitors 304 

Canins  (Julius).    His  calm  death 195 

Cnnnr.  A  singular  circumstance  attending  the  batUeof  513 

Cannibals.    See  Indians. 

Oantha rides.    A  comparison  drawn  from  the  nature  of 

these  insects 194 

Capilupi.    Mention  of  this  poet 86 

Cappari.    Zeno*s  use  of  this  oath 431 

Caracalla.    His  manner  of  marching  br>fore  his  troops  211 
Cameades.    The  excessive  avidity  of  this  philosopher 
for  learning,  95.    His  opinion  as  to  truth,  357.    Dis- 
cussion between   him   and  Chrysippus,  301.     An 
opinion  of  his  on  glory,  316.    Saying  of  his,  315. 

Anecftote  of  him 530 

Canievalet.    His  admirable  horsemanship 164 

(;nm  (^nnibal).    Commendation  of  his  letters 136 

Carthaeininns.   Ttieir  rules  as  to  drinking,  184.   Their 

horrible  sacrifices S87 

Casilimim.    Mention  of  the  siege  of  ^ 37 

Cassiua  (Unius).    The  effect  of  his  suicide 186 

^SevKrus).     The  character  of  his  eloquence, 

42.    His  exclamation  at  seeing  his  books  bum 310 

Castalio.    Reference  to  this  learned  man 123 

Cat.  The  terrible  effect  produced  upon  a  young  lady, 
who  was  told  she  had  eaten  a  cat.  64.    An  attractive 

virtue  attributed  tn  this  animal 65 

Catapult.    Observation  upon  this  engine  of  war 162 

Catena.  Mention  of  the  punishment  of  this  robber. .  S23 
Calo  the  Eldrtr.  The  firmness  with  which  he  hore  the 
death  of  his  son,  148.  His  economy  and  simplicity, 
160.  A  reproach  that  he  incurred,  183.  An  insulting 
demand  hn  made  Scipio,  104.  His  opinion  as  to 
^•rvants.  206.  A  comparison  of  him  with  Cato  of 
TTiJpn.  H51.  A  saying  of  his  as  to  fools  and  wise  men  452 
Cato  Iff  Utica,  or  the  Younger.  Disspproval  of  his  ob- 
stinacy in  not  altering  defective  laws,  74.  A  remark 
of  his  upon  Cicero,  98.  Vindfcatton  of  his  death,  136. 
The  commendation  of  him  by  five  Latin  poets,  ib.  He 


ought  to  be  taken  for  a  model,  133.  His  profound 
sleep  just  before  he  killed  himself,  I53L  His  reply  to 
those  who  tried  to  dissuade  him  fh>m  suicide,  177. 
His  firmness  of  principle,  179.  Comparison  between 
his  death  and  that  of  Regulus,  187.   His  noUe  death, 

220.    His  indifference  to  his  wife's  infidelity 435 

Catullus.    Mention  of  his  poetry 214 

Cauniaus.  A  singular  religious  custom  of  this  people  S7;> 
Cause.    Plato's  opinion  as  to  first  causes,  355.    Pyiha- 

goras's  opinion  on  the  same  subject 363 

Cecina.  His  plan  for  communicating  with  hia  fkmily  343 
Celiua  Insunce  of  the  impatience  of  this  oratw —  358 
Cemeteries.    The  reason  why  they  were  situated  in 

thickly  frequented  places — 

Cento.    Observations  on  this  species  of  poetry 88 

Ceremony.  Montaiane^s  objection  to  it,  46.  Reflec- 
tions upon  the  subject 331 

Cestius.    Tbe  treatment  be  experienced  at  tbe  hands 

of  the  younger  Cicero 936 

Chabrias.    The  manner  in  which  he  lost  tbe  ftuiu  of 

a  victory  he  had  obtained 34 

Chance.    Its  influence  in  the  aacceas  of  yariooa  arta 

and  sciences 76 

Character.  The  difliculty  of  determining  tbe  charac- 
ters of  men 179 

Charillus.  His  moderation ,  358L  His  indulgence  to- 
wards wicked  persons 519 

Charinus.    The  innovations  of  this  4>hysician 3iO 

Charixenes.  His  acceptance  of  the  remarkaUe  will  of 

Eudamidas 108 

Charles  V.  of  France.    A  saying  of  Edward  III.  about 

him,  341.    Who  waa  his  favourite  author 366 

Charles  VIII.  of  France.  Cause  of  tiie  Ihcility  of  his 
Italian  conquesta,  84.  What  saved  him  al  tbe  battle 

of  Fomoua 160 

Charles  IX.  of  France.  Mention  of  a  compailBoa  be- 
tween his  government  and  that  of  Nero 360 

Charles  V.  of  Germany.  His  contempt  for  tbe  French 
army,  48.  His  challenge  of  Francis  I.,  49.  Com- 
mendation of  his  abdication 304 

Charottdas.  His  mode  of  pnnishing  cowardice,  47. 
The  measure  he  took  for  preventing  inconsiderate 
changes  in  his  laws,  73.    His  punishment  of  persons 

who  kept  bad  company 136 

Chasan.    The  manner  of  hia  death idO 

Chase.    Montaigne's  opinion  of  this  diversion 323 

Chastity.    Commendation  of  this  virtue 71 

Chatel.    The  death  of  this  bishop 191 

Chelonjs,  wife  of  Cleombrotus,  king  of  Sparta.  Her 
admirable  conduct  towards  her  father  and  husband.  537 

Cheerfulness,  a  sign  of  wisdom 93 

Chess.    Montaigne's  opinion  of  this  gsme 167 

Children.  What  vices  should  be  most  carefully  checked 
in  them,  40.  The  earliest  tendencies  to  vice  should 
be  repressed  in  them,  67.  The  system  upon  which 
the  children  among  the  Lacedemonians  and  Persians 
were  brought  up,  ^  Observations  upon  the  manner 
in  which  children  should  be  educated.  87  at  «<f. 
The  harm  that  is  done  children  by  being  brougbl  up 
in  their  parents*  lap,  89.  Further  remarks  upon 
their  early  conduct,  ib.  et  seq.  Anecdote  of  a  Lace- 
demonian boy.  186.  Description  of  a  monstrous 
child,  356.  Reflections  on  the  resemblance  of  chiidren 

to  their  fkthers 2DS 

Chilo.    Asayingofhis 107 

China.    A  custom  of  this  country  mentioned m 

Chiron.    His  refusal  of  immortality 59 

Chratos.    A  curious  anecdote  about  him 425 

Chremonides.    Anecdote  of  Zeno  in  reference  to  this 

young  ma n 497 

Christians.    Who  are  the  completest  Christiana 171 

Chrysippus  i^  SoUu.  Opinion  of  this  philosopher  as  to 
incest.  71.  His  manner  of  filling  his  books.  85.  Bis 
opinion  as  to  tbe  use  of  dead  bodies,  1 17.  His  otaaer- 
vation  as  to  dogs.  837.  His  opinion  upon  Dion,  990. 
His  opinion  upon  Plato  and  Aristotle.  300.  His 
opinion  as  to  the  Divinity,  364.  His  singular  proof 
that  the  soul  is  placed  in  the  heart,  379.  His  opinion 
as  to  glory,  315.  Anecdote  of  his  servant-maid  ....  539 
Cicero  (Marcus  Tullius).  His  opinion  as  to  tbe  employ- 
ment of  leisure  and  retirement.  131.  His  ezcesrave 
desire  to  be  praised  by  historians,  133L  His  wonder- 
ful eloquence.  135.  Remarkable  anecdote  of  him.  i*. 
Criticism  on  his  works  and  character,  215.  His  pas- 
sion fbr  glory,  316.    Ahabitofbia 391 

(M.  T.)  tlie  younger.    See  Cestius. 

Cimbcr.  A  saying  of  his  as  to  the  pint  against  Cnar  IS 
Ciinon,  the  Athenian  general.    The  lionour  he  paid  to 

his  race-marca SSS 

Cippns  (JIfareus).    Fabulous  anecdote  of  bim 61 

Civility.    Observations  on  this  subject 46 
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Claadiaa  I^  Emperor  of  Rome.    A  singiiUu'  edict  of  bis    63 
Cleenthes.    A  8ayina[ofhis,85.   AuobeervBtionof  his 
upon  ants,  340.    Hii  opinion  at  to  tbe  divinity,  204. 
His  opinion  as  to  tiie  Boul,  STO.    As  to  the  universe, 

292.    His  death 311 

Clearcbus,  tJke  Lacedemonian  general     His  tactics  in 

the  battle  between  Artazerxes  and  Cyrus 164 

Cleobis  and  Biton.    Tiie  death  of  these  brothers 895 

Cleombrotua  of  Sparta.    See  Chelonis. 
^Jimbracea.    The  reason  why  this  phi- 
losopher killed  himself 191 

Gleoinenes.  1st  King  of  Sparta.  His  treachery  towards 
the  people  of  Argos,  37.  His  reply  to  the  Samian 
ambassadon,  96.    Anecdote  of  him  and  an  orator, 

357.    A  saying  of  his  about  Homer 374 

11.  -— .   Circumstances  attending  his  suicide  188 

Climacides.   The  service  to  which  the  women  so  called 

were  put 83fi 

nitomachuB.    His  opinion  as  to  truth 357 

Ciisthenec      His  reason  for  refusing  his  daughter  to 

Hippodides 399 

Clodia  liBta.    The  injustice  done  to  this  vestal 421 

Clodorair.     The  mischance  that  befel  him  in  conse- 

quenoe  of  liis  excessive  Airy 157 

Ctotbea.    Observations  upon  their  various  use. . . .  123,  125 
Clovis  I.,  King  pf  France.    A  miracle  attending  the 

siege  of  Angouleme  by  this  prince 123 

Clysters.    Anecdote  of  an  operation  with  this  remedy    64 
Coaches.    Tlie  sort  of  equipage  used  by  the  early  kings 

of  France 443 

Colleges.    Montaigne*s  ohjectioits  to  them 100 

Comedies.    The  way  in  which  they  were  made  up  in 

Montaigne's  time 314 

Comma  nd.    Reflections  upon  the  disposition  of  men  to 

free  themselves  from  it 49 

Comlnes.    Criticism  upon  his  Memoirs 318 

Commorientes.    Reference  to  this  society 481 

Condemned  persons.    Ancient  laws  as  to  the  disposi- 

tion  of  their  property 191 

CoiOugal  love  must  be  kept  under  restraint,  as  to  em- 
braces  Ill,  113 

Conquerors.  Whether  they  should  pursue  their  vic- 
tory to  extremities «  157 

Conrad  UI.,  Smperor  ef  Oermany.     His  reason  for 

pardoning  Guelph,  Duke  of  Bavaria 38 

Conscience.    The  laws  of  are  derived  ftom  custom,  70. 

Its  irresistible  power 193 

Conspiracy.  Remarks  as  to  the  means  of  preventing 
them,  70.  A  sin^or  mode  of  averting  them,  sug- 
gested to  Dionysius  the  Eider 78 

Constancv,  or  firmness,  in  whatit  consists 45 

CoBstantius  II.,  Empervr  qf  Meme,     Uis  excessive 

hauchtiuesB 331 

Consular  place,  where  it  was  among  the  Romans  ....  193 
Contracts.    Ubservation  of  Montaigne  in  reference  to 

them 590 

Oonversation.    The  advantages  of. 91,  4S3 

Cook.     A  curious  specimen  of  a  cook  that  entered 

Montaigne's  service 168 

Cordus  (  CrewUtuue).    The  death  of  this  historian . . . .  •  310 

Corras.    A  decision  of  his  in  a  very  difficult  case 503 

Corybantes.    Their  religious  fliry 367 

Cossi ti us  (Lneiua).    His  curious  metamorphosis 61 

CbsBus.     Observation  upon  the  drunkenness  of  this 

Pr«tor ; 

Cotta  (GM««*^sr«{issi  The  reproach  cast  upon  him 
by  Velleius,  258.    The  absurd  argument  imputed  to 

him 379 

Cotys  II.,  Sng  rf  7%rac«.   The  remarkable  precaution 

of  this  prince  to  avoid  occasions  of  anger 496 

III., .  The  double  treachery  exhibited  in 

hisstory 393 

Courage.     Extreme  courage  sometimes  produces  the 

same  effects  as  extreme  fear 171 

Countrymen.  Instances  of  the  firmness  with  which 
certain  peasants  endured  tbe  infliction  of  torture, 

361.    Curious  story  of  a  thievish  peasant 400 

Cowardice.    Reflections  upon  this  infirmitjr,  and  its 

punishment  in  different  countries  and  periods 47 

Cranaus,  King  of  Athens.    The  invention  attributed 

to  him 539 

Crantor.  His  opinion  ai  to  the  insensibility  recom- 
mended by  Epicurus,  3S3 ;  and  as  to  the  endurance 

of  evils 531 

CrassuB  {PnbUue  LUinhu).    His  severity  towards  an 

engineer 58 

(.Ageiaetus).    His  sour  austerity 416 

(Mareua  Luinine).  Anecdote  of  a  fish  he  brought 

up,S30.    Hishonesty 316 

Crates.  A  saying  ofhis  as  to  philosophy,  80.  His  re- 
medy for  love,  354.  The  singular  moans  he  employed 


for  inducing  Metrocles  to  change  bis  sect,  399.    His 

last  disposal  of  his  money 465 

Creator.    Proof  of  the  existence  of  one 8S9 

Cretans.  Their  manner  of  cursing  a  person,  70.  The 
extremity  to  which  they  were  reduced  in  time  of  siege  163 

Crinas.    His  innovation!  in  medicine  . . . ». 383 

Cripples.    Observations  upon  them 50S 

Critolaus.    Reference  to  the  scales  of  this  philosopher  540 
Crocodile.  A  curious  particular  respecting  this  animal  345 
CrcBsus,  King  qf  Lydia.    The  story  of  his  quoting  So- 
lon, when  Ted  to  execution,  51.   Anecdote  respecting 
his  son,  61.    Ilie  extraordinary  food  his  horses  de- 
voured near  Sardls,  163.     His  cruelty  towards  a 

Ihvourite  of  his  brother 351 

Cross.  The  use  of  the  cross  in  America  before  the  dis- 
covery of  that  country  by  tbe  Europeans 394 

Cruelty.    Montaigne's  distaste  for  this  vice,  223.    Its 

IVequent  concurrence  with  cowardice 347 

Ctedipbou.    A  strange  proceeding  of  his 531 

Curio.    His  singular  want  of  memory 471 

Curiosity.  Superstitions  which  have  arisen  from  this 
vice,  43.    The  evils  it  occasions,  104.    Montaigne's 

aversion  to  it 193 

Cusco.    The  ancient  splendour  of  this  town,  447 ;  and 

of  its  road 449 

Custom.  Its  power,  66.  Its  etEect  on  the  senses,  67 ; 
and  on  opinions  and  manners,  ib.  Account  of  a 
number  of  extraordinary  customs,  68.  The  prejudice 
of  people  in  favour  of  the  customs  of  their  own 
country.  70.  The  resemblance  and  variance  between 

the  customs  of  diflkrent  people iK 

Cyneas.    The  excellent  advice  he  gave  Pyrrfaus 151 

Cyrenaics.    The  opinion  of  this  sect  on  perceptibility, 

300.    Their  maxim  about  Justice 583  ' 

Cyrus  the  Elder.  Tbe  dying  charge  he  left  his  children, 
33.  An  absurd  proceeding  of  his,  35.  Tbe  account 
he  gave  Astyages  of  a  lesson  he  had  received.  84. 
His  treatment  of  his  horses,  163.  The  means  he 
employed  for  procuring  speedy  information,  343. 
His  liberality,  and  anecdote  of  Croesus  in  connection 
witb  the  subject.  444.  His  conduct  towards  Panthea  407 
the  Younger.    One  of  his  reasons  ibr  preferring 


himself  to  his  orother. 


DahB.    Hm  peculiar  manner  of  fighting  among  this 

people 163 

Damindas.  A  remarkable  sayingof  this  LacedBmonian  186 

Damocritus.    His  suicide 189 

Dandamys.    His  opinion  as  to  submission  to  the  laws  303 
Dance.    Observation  upon  tbe  most  difficult  dances  . .  314 
Darius  I,  King  ef  Perria.    His  extreme  animosity 
against  the  Athenians,  40.    His  proposition  to  the 

Indians  and  Greeks 71 

Daurat,  or  Dorat.    Opinion  of  this  poet 33$ 

Deaf  people.    MonUigne's  opinion  as  to  why  persons 

bom  deaf  do  not  speak 835 

Death.  Whether  it  discharges  us  flrom  our  obligations, 
36.  Various  reflections  upon  death,  and  Montaigne's 
view  of  it  as  regarded  himself.  53,  et  eeq.  Other 
reflections  on  the  subject,  137.  Various  accounts  of 
individuals,  and  whole  cities,  who  sought  death  to 

avoid  a  miserable  life 189 

Deceit  in  warfare  condemned 35 

Decius  Mus.    His  devotion  to  his  country 367 

Defeats.    Mention  of  some  defeats  more  glorious  than 

vi  ctorles HO 

Deformity.    Observations  upon  it 506 

Deification.    Reflection's  upon  this  ancient  ceremony  871 
Deiotarus.  Kin^  of  Galatia.    The  complaisance  of  his 

wiib  Stratonicc,  118.    Ciesar's  conduct  towards  him  345 
Delphi.    Reply  of  this  oracle  to  those  who  feared  the 
temple  would  be  pillaged,  73.    The  femous  inscrip* 

tion  upon  the  temple 584 

Delupre.    Plato's  mention  of  one 113 

Demades.    A  decision  of  his  on  a  man  who  charged  too 

much  foraflineral 61 

Demetrius  Poliorcetes,  King  ef  Macedon.  The  enor- 
mous weight  of  his  armour 318 

.  tka  Qrammarian.   His  observation  to  a  party 

of  philosophers 90 

,  the  Cynic  pkUaeopker.    A  saying  of  his  as  to 

reputation 317 

Democritus,4fwtfM0rs.  A  laying  of  his,  133.  His  con- 
stant cheerflilness,  167.  His  opinion  as  to  gods, 
beasts,  and  men,  170 ;  as  to  truth,  357.  Aneodote  of 
him,  981.  His  opinion  as  to  the  Divinity,  363 ;  as  to 
the  plurality  of  worids,  260 ;  as  to  humun  seed,  385; 
as  to  natural  objecu,  300.  Extravagance  attributed 
tohim • 304 
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B  oonttitutioB 
OrniMttaenet,  tlM  Attenian  |en«i«L 

Bicity.  and  death 

— ,  the  orator.    A  ■ajrinf  of  hi*. 
Deniaot.    Obwrration  upon  him 


A  ponliarity 


His 


Dependence  CD  princes,  undeelrable '.....    00 

Devotion,  a  singular  instanee  of,  nentioaed  by  Mar- 
garet de  Valoie ITS 

Diagoraa.     A  bitter  reply  of  his  eoneeming  Tocive 

oabringB,4l.    His  avowed  atbeisa 964 

DUleetios.    Abase  of  the  subtleties  of  this  art M 

Diana.    The  tortures  inflicted  on  boys  befbre  the  altar 

of  this  goddess •  k ^H7 

Dicearchus.   Mention  of  a  work  oflus,S7.  A  reproach 

he  made  Plato 9BB 

DIoelesiaa.    His  abdication  of  the  empire 151 

Diodorua,  CA«  JMelKlidas.  What  caused  his  death. . .  31 
Diogenes  Apolloaiatea.  His  opinion  as  to  the  divinity  983 
.  the  Cynic  His  jeers  against  grammarians, 
Musiciana,  and  orators,  81.  Two  remarkable  replies 
or  hia.  B7.  His  way  of  aakinc  hia  friends  fbr  money, 
108.  Hia  contempt  for  mankind.  Itt7.  Hia  reply  to 
Speusippua,  187.  tiiareply  toaprieat,9tt.  Aaaying 
of  hia  upon  aervitode,  S30.  Anecdote  of  him.  9a£ 
Hia  opinion  as  to  glory,  315.  A  aaying  of  hia  to 
Demoathenea.  35B.     The  remedy  be  auggeated  to 

■eatler  t4 


Antisthenes,  377.    His  Jest  upon  a  wresti 
-      •    r  he 


'  turned 


physician,  381.    What  wine  he  liked  best,  485.    A 
quip  paaaed  upon  him,  4Mu   A  boi  of  tlie  ear  he  gave  S3B 

— i— — —  Laertiua.    Montaigne'a  opinion  of  him 918 

Diomedea,  Oa  OrommmriaM,  The  immenee  number  of 
hiaworka 483 

DIomedon.  Hia  noble  conduct  under  an  vi\|uat  aen- 
tenee 34 

Dion.    Hia  hatred  of  miatruat 77 

Dionyaioa  the  Elder.  Hia  cruelty  to  Phyton,  98.  His 
death,  30.  Hia  ambition  to  be  thought  a  good  poet,  4ii 
The  warmaehine  he  invented,  lOi.  The  importance 
he  attached  to  his  poetry,  3S3.  Hia  conduct  to  Phi- 
loxenuaandPlato,  of  whomhe  waajealoua 4S9 

'  the  Younter.  Hia  conduct  to  a  Qyracnaan 
who  had  concealed  treasure 144 

—  of  Heraclea.    The  effi^t  of  pain  upon  him.  951 
Account  of  the  people  of  this  laland. ...  175 


Reflectiona  upon  thia  aobject 
Divination.   The  origin  of  thia  art,  44.   Whyila 

ahouM  be  puniahed 118 

Divinea.  A  doubt  whether  they  ought  to  write  hiatory    85 
Dlvinera.     Their  poniahment  among  the  Scythians 

when  they  proplMaied  Iblae 118 

Divinity  and  Philoaophy  have  a  flnger  in  every  pie. . .  Ill 
Divorce.    The  influence  that  ibeility  of  divorce  baa 

upon  marriage 313 

Dogmatiau.    Obaervationa  upon  thia  aect 957 

Dogs.  Their  attachment  to  their  maatera,  84.  Anecdote 

of  Xantlppaa*  dog,  995.    Mention  ot  a  nation  that 

had  a  dog  Ibr  a  king,  939.    Various  anecdotes  of 

dogs,  941 ,  944.    Noble  condoct  of  an  Indian  dog  ....  948 

DomSans (Lucius).    Hiaauicide 311 

Donations.  The  leaaon  why  legialators  have  forbidden 

donationa  between  man  and  wift 107 

Dordogne.    The  aweUing  of  thia  river  in  Monuigne'a 

Unw .:....  114 

Dowry.    The  inconvenience  of  having  a  large  dowry 

with  a  wife 907 


Dean  of  8t  Hilary.    Si  ngular  proceeding  of  his 
Dragon.    Mention  of  one  of  theae  flibaloaa  moi 


949 
538 

Dreui.    Detaila  of  the  battle  of  Dreoz 153 

Drinking— the  beat  pleasure  an  old  man  ia  capable  of 

alloying 184 

Drugs  uaedtoaeaaon  meat 179 

Dniida.    Theirdoetrineaatotheaoul 994 

Drunkenneaa;  a  bruiiah,  atupid  vice,  179.    Ohoerva- 
tiona  on  the  auMeet,  ik.  at  Mf . 

"^ 1  (Mareoa-Liviua).    A  flne  aaying  of  this  tribuno  309 

Wine  leflecUoni  on  the  aab|eet  of  ' 


348 


E. 

Ban.    nieophraatoa*  opinion  respecting  them 304 

Bdueation.     Commendation  of  that  of  the  aadent 

Fersians  and  Laoedemoniana,  83.  Beflectioaioa  the 

subject  at  length.  88  at  «<f . 
■dwaid  1st  of  England.   Hia  aingular  dying  ««—*•»*■■ 

tohisaoo  ...rr. :...". 39 

UL .    Hia  delicate  motive  fff  not 

aaaiating  hia  eon  at  the  battle  of  Crpcy 148 

— ^ Prince  of  Walea;  what  it  waa  induced  him  to 

psirioB  the  Limosina 97 


BgmoBC   8to  Alva. 

Egypt.    A  law  of  this  eonntry  as  to  piiyaicianik  3BB. 

The  oath  taken  by  the  Judges  there 30 

Bfypcians.  Two  cuatooM  of  theirs  at  their  foasia,  55, 5C. 
il  remark  upon  tlieir  akulla.  194.  Their  coriooa  man- 
ner of  aacrifleing  to  the  deity,  993.  Their  belief  is 
tlie  OMtcmpaydmsia.  994.  Eiplanation  aa  to  their 
worahip,  9i5.  Their  respect  for  oerUin  animals,  tb. 
The  ailence  they  maintained  aa  to  the  origin  of  th0ir 
goda,965.  The  doctrine  of  their  prieaia  as  to  the  darm- 
tion  of  the  worbl,  903.  Their  tendency  to  theft.  981. 
A  eoatom  of  their  women  at  the  jfeaau  of  Bacchus. .  4B 
Elephant.  In  aome  countriea  thia  animal  waa  reeerred 
aa  the  ezcluaive  equipage  of  pri ncea,  183.  Dexterity 
of  one  of  iUng  Ponia'  elephanta,  937.  Elephanu 
trained  aa  actors,  938.  Othera  trained  to  war,  930. 
The  extraordinary  attachment  of  an  elaphanc,  949: 

Anecdote  of  another  elephant 916 

Eloquence.  What  aort  of  eloquence  reapectively  befits 
the  praaeher  and  tlw  advocate,  4&  Diaapproval  of  an 
ambitioua  aort  of  eloquence,  00.  Inatanees  of  peraoas 
who  have  attained  rank  and  power  by  their  eloquence, 
188.  The  period  when  most  it  flourished  at  Rome. .  it. 
Emerepes.  Hia  aeverity  towaida  the  muaician  Phnrnia  79 
Emmanuel,  Anw-  nf  Portmgml    Hia  cruelty  to  the  Jews  138 

Empedodea.    Hia  opinion  aa  to  the  Divinity 980 

Enghien,  Francis,  count  d'.     Hia  attempt  at  aoidda 

during  the  battle  of  Ceriaollea 188 

Enaign.   The  aingular  efleela  of  fear  upon  an  enaigv  at 

theaiegeofRome.  50.    The  atory  of  another  eoai|iv   ik. 
Epaminondaa.  Hia  brave  deportment  before  his  Jadgvu. 
9H.     A  aaying  of  hia,  59.    Anecdote  of  hiaa.  119. 

Montaigne'a  opinion  oir  him 37S 

Epicharaia.    Hia  Arm  endurance  of  torture 381 

Epicharmua.    Hia  opinion  aa  to  the  Judgment,  88.    A 

aingular  notion  of  hia 307 

Epicoroa.  Hia  direction  aa  to  the  foture.  31.  Epacurm 
and  Seneca  compared  with  Cicero  and  Pliny,  135. 
Hia  aflbcution  of  contending  anoceaafldly  an^nat 
pain.  185.  Hia  aouroe  of  eonaolation  in  the  angniah 
of  a  painflU  death,  910.  The  inoorreetnees  of  the 
explanations  given  of  several  of  his  principles,  910. 
Contrast  between  his  theory  and  his  practice.  989L 
His  reason  for  rejecting  quotations  from  his  writinaa, 
959.  His  reaaon  for  being  rather  obacure,  980.  Hia 
opinion  aa  to  the  Divinity.  984 ;  and  aa  to  a  plurality 
of  worlda,  980.  The  reproach  he  caat  upon  the  Stoiea. 
970.  Hia  opinion  aa  to  human  aced,  985,  and  as  to 
laws,  988.  A  singular  idea  of  his.  903.  ReflecUona 
on  one  of  his  principles.  315.  His  letter  to  Herma- 
chns,  ib.  Hia  will,  ik.  Hb  advice  aa  to  grieC  400. 
A  maiim  of  hia,  449.  Hia  frugal  mode  of  living. ...  404 
Epicureaiia.  The  opinion  of  thia  aeet  aa  to  troth,  9S7. 
Their  ayiiem  of  atoma,  979.    Their  o^|ection  to  the 

metaroorphoaia 984 

Epimenidea.  The  long  sleep  he  had,  151   Hiapanniiar 

divining  foculty,  3S8u    What  he  Uved  upon 543 

Equicola.    Mention  of  this  author 430 

Eros,  Ciceroni  slave.    The  circumstance  that  ptocaied 

himhisUbeny 13S 

Erostratus.    His  mistaken  ambition  318 

Esseniana.    The  strange  aversion  of  thia  people  for 

propagation 439 

Eatiaaac  Madame  d'.     Eologinm  of  her  aaatemai 

aflbction 9Qt 

Eatree  (the  Seigneur  d*).    Cnrioaa  aneedote  about  him 

and  the  Sieur  de  Uquea m 

Ethiopiana.   A  consideration  of  theirs  in  tin  choice  of 

a  king 3!S 

Eudamidas.  Hia  remarkable  win,  108.   A  saying ofhis  3S7 
Eudemonidaa.    A  aaying  of  hia  in  refeienoe  to  Xeno- 

cratea 3St 

Budoxua.    Reflectiona  upon  a  wish  ofhis 38 

Enmenes.    The  noble  ronduet  of  thia  geoeral  at  the 

siege  of  Nora 38 

Evil.    What  it  is.  and  how  it  concerns  os 137 

Experience.    Detailed  Reflecdons  on  this  aoblact ....  510 
Eyea.    The  language  of  tim  eyea 931 

P. 

Fbbitts-Maximus  Rnlllanus.  A  acrttagem  of  thia 
consul  against  thaSamnitea 1C3 

Cmm€tmt0r.    The  patieoea  with  which 

lie  endured  vulgar  slander  and  abuse 318 

Face.  The  movements  of  the  fooe  discover  on  seocC 
thoughts,  83.  OboervatioDS  upon  dliftrent  kinds  of 
fooRS  517 

Fashions.  The  foshioa  of  the  time  should  ha  con 
formed  to 71 

Fatality.    Reflectiona  on  this  aubyect 3S4 
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Father.    Observation  upon  tiM  nie  of  tkis  appenatlon  905 
Fatbera.  Wbatthould  bathe  oooduct  of  lhtlwn,wlMii 

frown  old.  to  tbeir  children 905 

Faton.    Her  extreme  modeatf 4S7 

Faiu(6aydu).    Commendation  of  him 400 

Ffettacina.    Reflection  on  the  medals  Btraek  in  honoar 

of  this  bad  woman  971 

Ffevorinaa.    His  reason  Ibr  flTinf  way  to  Angusttts, 

458-    Opinion  of  his  upon  feasts 536 

Fter.    Various  reflections  upon  tbe  eflbcts  of  this 

malady 48«50 

Feet.    A  carious  instance  of  tbe  feet  doing  tbe  ofllea 

of  theliande 07 

Fenctnf.    Ofaeervations  on  this  art 34i 

Feraulex.    His  contempt  for  riches 145 

FBrdinand  V.  A  wise  precaution  of  his  ooaceming  tbe 

eobmaea  about  to  be  establisbed  in  tlie  ladies 590 

Fkinus.    Mention  of  this  author 430 

Fimbria.    Death  of  this  Roman 310 

Fioraventi.    Tbe  innovations  of  this  phvsidan 383 

Pirmufl.    A  peculiar  equipage  used  by  him 443 

Fish.   Tbe  honour  in  which  it  was  held  by  tbe  lt<Mnan 

gastronomes,  and  Montaigne's  own  preference  for  it  165 
Flami n ins  ( 71iii«  Oiii«tiM>    What  tbe  Greeks  said  of 

his  army,  113.    His  nnseasonable  devotion 359 

Flora.    Her  mode  of  making  Pompey  feel  lier  love,  319. 

Her  diatingulshed  taste  as  to  lier  lovers 407 

Florentines.    Their  honourable  conduct  in  war,  36. 

Singular  enthusiasm  of  two  Florentine  monks 355 

Foiz  riOasCen  ifo).    What  occasioned  his  death 157 

(P^uldti).   Commendation  of  him    479 

(fVaaci«).    Praise  of  his  writings 87 

Folly.    Reflections  upon  folly 460 

Fortune.  Striking  iusunce  of  the  vicissitudes  of  for- 
tune, 51.  Soroetimee  it  acts  by  tbe  rule  of  reason, 
1S9.  The  tricks  she  plays  us,  t^  Further  remarks 
on  the  elliBcu  of  fortune,  193.    In  what  way  her 

fevoura  are  a  good 140 

Fox.    The  use  the  Thraclans  made  of  this  animal  ...  936 

Francis  I.  of  France.    The  manner  in  wbleb  be  non- 

pluaeed  Francis  Taverna.  41.    His  interview  with 

Pope  Clement  VII.,  46.    His  reasons  for  awaiting 

Charles  V.  in  his  own  territories,  150.  His  patronage 

of  literature,  995.    A  curious  anecdote  of  him 363 

Franks^    Their  invasion  of  Gaul 343 

Frauget  (the  Sieur  de).    The  manner  in  which  his 

cowardice  was  punished 48 

French.  The  former  manner  of  lighting  among  tbe 
French,  161.  The  excessive  instability  of  tbe  fesnions 
among  them,  164.  A  custom  of  tbe  French  women 
in  Montaigne's  time,  ib.  Tbe  absurd  use  of  Roman 
titles  among  them,  160.  Tbeir  manner  of  drinking, 
183.    Tbeir  high  estimation  of  valour.  901.    Their 

eternal  lying.  337.    Tbeir  quarrelsomeness 950 

Friendship.  Description  of  that  between  La  Boj^tie 
and  IkfonUigne,  and  reflections  on  the  sukject. .  104  it  ssf . 

FroiasarL    Criticisms  upon  bim 917 

Fulk.  Count  of  Anjou.  His  pious  mission  to  Jerusalem  148 
Fulvius  Flaocus  (QatnUu).    A  stratagem  he  employed 

aainst  tbe  Celtiberians,  163.    His  cruelty  to  the 
iaensofCapua 191 

,  the  senator.    Tbe  death  of  this  fevourite  of 

Augustus  and  his  wife 190 

Oenturoalus  (CMm).    The  punishment  of  bis 

soldiers  for  cowardice 48 

Funerals.    Observations  upon  them 33 

Future.  Reflections  as  to  our  consideration  of  the  ftiture   31 

6. 

Oalba  (PutliM*  Smlplehu).  The  remark  his  army  drew 
fW>m  King  Philip 113 

— ,  a  Roman  koisht.  His  complaisance  to  Mircen as  497 

,  {Strviut  SufpteiMs)  emperor  of  Rome.  His  sin- 
gular taste  in  bis  amours.  440.  An  honourable  anec- 
dote of  him,  443.    A  saving  of  his  remarked  upon  . .  463 

Gallio  (JumiuM).    His  Joyous  exile 113 

Gallus  (Cornelius),  (As  prmtmr.    His  singular  death  ...    54 

(Q»ni«/itwi,  tJU  pML    Observation  on  his  style.  430 

(FiM««),  ike  orator.    The  way  in  which  be  be- 

came  mad 60 

Games.  Observation  upon  the  games  of  children,  67. 
An  ingenious  game  played  by  Montaigne's  ferolly, 
170.  Montaigne*s  reason  for  leaving  off  games  of 
chance 406 

Gauls.  A  custom  of  theirs,  209.  Their  abstinence  fh>m 
women,  up  to  a  certain  age.  904.  A  custom  of  theirs 
as  to  their  male  children,  907.  Their  cumbersome 
armour,  91 1.    Their  opinion  ns  to  the  soul 994 

Gascons.  Tlieir  skill  in  hori^manihip.  169.  Tbeir  ad- 
diction to  theft.  90a    Mention  of  their  idiom 394 

Gaxa.    Reference  to  his  Greek  Oranunar 93 

57* 


Geeae.    The  care  tbe  Romans  took  of  these  birds,  995. 

Tbe  extraordinary  amour  of  a  gooee M9 

Geto,  tyrant  of  Syracuse.    His  dishonourable  conduct.  301 
Generals.    Whether  tliey  sboukl  make  themselves  con- 
spicuous in  battle  158 

Generation.    In  what  light  Socrates  regarded  it,  64. 

Observations  on  tbe  subject 941, 985 

Genoa.    Mention  of  tbe  siege  of 37 

Gentleman.  Tbe  independent  condition  of  country- 
men in  France  in  Montaigne's  time 150 

Gerard.    Mention  of  this  assassin  355 

Germain,  Mary.    The  singular  story  of  this  person  . .    61 
Germanicus.    A  curious  circumstance  that  happened 

In  one  of  his  wan 50 

Germans.  Their  self  possession  when  drunk,  189.  Their 
indiilbrence  as  to  tbe  quality  of  tbeir  wine,  183.  Their 
custom  of  drinking  after  their  meals,  184.  Observa- 
tions rsspecting  them 995 

Gervais  (St)  and  St.  Protais.    Miracles  attributed  to 

tbeir  reliques 103 

Geta,  the  Roman  emperor.  His  singular  mode  of  dis- 
tributing tbe  dishes  at  a  feast . .- 154 

Gets.    Tbeir  belief  of  tbeir  immorulity 967 

Gipsy. women.    The  ease  with  which  they  lay  in  ....  141 

Giraldus.    His  miserable  end 193 

Gladiatofi.    Observations  upon  their  combats 344 

Glory.   lu  incompatibility  with  tranquillity,  133.  Tbe 

Aitility  of  the  passion  for  glory  .^. 145 

Goat.  The  use  of  this  animal  in  suckling  children,  900. 

Storyof  a  goat  that  was  afllicted  with  the  stone  ...  386 
God.  The  respect  we  should  always  have  for  his  very 
naoie,  173.  The  reason  why  the  term  virtuous  does 
not  apply  to  him,  91&  The  imperfect  Idea  we  form 
of  him,  955.  What  opinion  Montaigne  most  inclined 
to,  among  those  which  give  God  a  body,  963.  Tbe 
opinions  of  various  philosophers  and  nations  as  to 

tbe  nature  of  God M. 

Gold.  The  use  to  which  it  was  applied  bv  the  Mexicans  459 

Oonzaga(Ludovico}.    His  remarkable  death 54 

Good.  The  idea  of  the  Pythagoreans  as  to  good  and 
evil,  41.  The  influence  of  opinion  both  on  tbe  one 
and  tbe  other,  136.    The  infinite  variety  of  opinions 

as  to  man's  sovereign  good 996 

Goodness.  The  distinction  between  goodness  and  virtue  991 
Goths.    Tbe  reason  why  Ibey  preserved  tbe  libraries 

in  Greece 84 

Goumay  (Mademoiselle  de).    Euloginm  of  her 335 

Gout.  A  Jest  of  a  gentleman  afllicted  with  this  dis- 
order. 34.  The  way  in  which  Servius  the  gramma- 
rian sought  to  remove  his  gout  186 

Govea  (Andrew).    Commendation  of  him lOl 

Government    what  is  the  best  government 408 

Goso.  Tragical  circumstance  in  the  siege  of  this  island  180 
Gracchus  (7K««  S&mproidiu).    The  rapid  Journey  he 

made 343 

— (  T\h0H%*\  The  smallneas  of  the  sum  allowed 

him  for  his  expenses  when  on  the  public  service.  160. 
A  curious  plan  adopted  by  him  when  haranguing 

the  people 304 

Grammarians.    The  Jargon  they  use 160 

Granius-Petronius.    His  magnanimous  death 300 

Silvanus.    His  reason  for  killing  himself 190 

Great  men.  should  not  seek  praise  for  common  things, 
134.    Ought  to  conceal  their  feults  more  carefully 

than  otbera • 150 

Greatness.    Observations  on  this  subject 450 

Greeks.  Theirideaof  panic  terrors,  50.  The  oath  they 

took  in  tbe  Median  war 137 

Gregory  XIII.,  Pop*.  His  laudable  taste  for  Improving 
the  cities  and  roads  of  the  papal  states,  44a  His 
alteration  of  the  calendar  commented  upon  ...  404  &  501 

Groucbi  {JfiekelaM  de).    Mention  of  this  writer 100 

Guasto,  the  Marquis.  Tbe  danger  he  was  in  before  tbe 

city  of  Aries 45 

Guerente  (William)     Mention  of  this  writer 100 

Guevclin.    A  remarkaUe  circumstance  attending  his 

death 39. 

Guevara  (Antonio  de),  bishop  of  Modonedo.    Opinion 

of  this  writer 169 

Guiccianlini.    Criticism  on  this  historian 918 

Guide-fish     A  curious  circumstance  connected  with  it  945 
Guise  (Francis,  duke  of).    Instance  of  tbe  clemency  of 

this  prince    74 

Oyges,  king  of  Lydia.    His  magic  ring 318 

Qy%\p^t(,tlu  Laudemonion  generaL    His  war-dress . .  158 
Gymnoeopbists.    A  barbarous  custom  of  tbein 354 

H. 

Hafcnron.    Account  of  this  bird .946 

Hands.  The  various  feelings  they  are  capable  of  ex- 
pw-rfnf v" jSW 
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Handkerchief.  Jest  of  t  Frendi  gentieDian  on  the  use 
of  bandkerchiefb 68 

Hannibal.  A  remarkable  circumstance  aitending  the 
llrst  battle  he  won  against  the  Romans,  50.  Tho 
manner  in  which  be  marched  at  the  head  of  his  sol- 
diers, U4.  The  manner  in  which  be  obtained  an 
advantage  over  the  Romans 134 

Happiness.    Reflections  on  this  subject SI 

Harmony,  of  the  spheres ;  tlM  opinion  of  some  philoso- 
phers on  this  subject W 

Head.  The  various  feelings  and  wishes  which  its 
movements  can  express 333 

Health;  how  great  a  blessing  it  is 348 

Hegesias.  The  answer  be  got  from  Diogenes,  97.  A 
maxim  of  his,  167.  His  opinion  as  to  our  life  and 
death,  187.    A  maxim  of  his 400 

Heliodorus,  bishop  of  Tricca.  The  sacriflce  he  made 
in  ft  vour  of  his  romance  900 

U^iogabalus,  emperor  qf  Home.  The  singular  place  in 
which  he  was  assassinated,  130.  The  elaborate  pre- 
parations he  made  for  killing  himself,  310.  The 
curious  equipages  in  which,  at  difl^ent  times,  he 
rode  through  Rome 443 

Henry  III.  of  France.  A  proof  of  devotion  be  received 
from  the  Orcot  Chamlieriain  of  Poland 141 

Henry  IV.  of  England.  The  challenge  be  received  from 
Louis  I.,  duke  of  Orleans 349 

Henry  VII.  of  England,  llie  treacherous  conduct  of 
this  prince 38 

Reradeon.   Tlie  reply  of  this  philosopher  to  the  gram-         i 
marian  Demetrius 03 

Heraclides.    The  uncertainty  of  his  opinions  as  to  the        | 
Divinity 864  ] 

Heraclitus  qf  Evkesua.  His  repiv  to  the  Ephesians,  80. 
His  sorrowful  humour,  and  Montaigne's  opinion  on        { 
the  subject.  167.    The  surname  bis  style  procured        | 
him,  360.    A  singular  notion  of  his  as  to  natural  ob- 
jects, 399.    A  quip  upon  his  writings 531 

Heretics.    A  reason  why  they  should  not  be  subjected        | 
to  capital  punishments 47 

Herillus,  of  Chalcedouia.    His  opinion  as  to  learning.  335 

Berophilus,  of  Clialcedonia.  His  opinion  as  to  the 
cause  of  diseases  382 

Hesiod.  The  manner  in  which  his  murderers  were  dis- 
covered   344 

Hesperius.    A  miracle  attributed  to  him 103 

Hiero  I.,  king  of  Syracuse.  The  diflicolt  question  he 
iMt  to  Simonides,  340.  A  saying  of  his  about  Homer, 
374.    The  rare  simplicity  of  his  wife 437 

Hilary,  5t.  Remark  upon  the  miracles  attributed  to 
his  retiques  by  Bouchot 103 

Himbercourt  (le  Sieur  d*).  An  ingenious  stratagem  of 
his 409 

Hipparchia.  The  terms  on  which  she  was  reoci\-ed 
among  her  husband,  Craics*,  sect 309 

Hippias  of  Elis ;  his  care  to  learn  the  commonest  things  474 

Hippocrates.    The  impulfte  be  first  gave  physic 383 

Hippomachus.    A  saying  of  his  as  to  wrestlers 40(i 

Historians.    The  qualities  they  should  possess 114 

History.  The  iinport.ince.  in  reading  histories,  of 
knowing  what  was  the  profession  of  their  author, 
48.  What  professions  ought  not  to  write  hii^tory,  fi5. 
Montaigne's  predilection  for  history,  85.  What  are 
the  Ix^st  histories  317 

Bbe.  The  quarrels  that  have  sprung  from  the  diffc'r- 
ence  of  opinion  as  to  thif  syllable 370 

Homer.  The  number  of  servants  he  kept.  169.  The 
infinity  of  ideas  he  is  supposed  by  some  persons  to 
have  orieinated,  300.    Criticism  on  his  writings  ...  373 

Honour.  The  discrepancy  between  the  laws  of  Justice 
and  those  of  honour,  7L    R<^flections  on  this  subject  145 

Honour,  Woman  of.    Observation  on  thin  expression.  301 

HonoriuB,  Pope.  A  curious  circumstance  related  of  him  103 

Horace.  Mention  of  this  poet,  313.  Obeervation  on 
his  style 430 

Horses.  Rcflr>ctions  upon  the  war-horses  in  use  among 
different  nations.  ItX)  The  inconvenience  of  fishting 
on  horseback.  161.  Tlie  opinion  thm  the  American 
Indians  had  of  the  first  horsf>s  they  saw,  163.  Va- 
rious anecdotes  connected  with  horses,  200  et  seq. 
The  establishment  of  post-horses  among  the  Persians 
and  Romans 343 

Hortensius  (Qnintus).  An  artof  dishonesty  on  his  part  1^ 

Hospital  (Michel  de)     Mention  of  him  as  a  poet 335 

Hyperides.    His  answer  to  the  Athenians 391 

Hyposphagma.    The  singular  efltict  of  this  disease  ...  305 


Idols.    The  sanguinary  worriitp  of  idols  in  the  new 
world :. 113 


Ignatius,  fatktr  md  ssw.    The  remarkable  death  of 

these  Romans IS 

Ignorance.    Reflections  on  this  subject 171 

Imagination.  "Hie  various  eflfecis  of,  on  all  creatures, 
with  some  extraordinary  examples,  60  a  teq.  Far- 
ther observations  on  this  subject,  346.    Its  influence 

on  the  language  of  writers  489 

Immortality.  Various  observations  and  opinions  on 
the  immortality  of  the  soul.  380  ef  tea. 

Imposture.    What  is  the  true  field  of  tmpoatare 119 

Impotence.  Observations  on  this  sutyect ;  with  a  curi- 
ous story  61 

Incense.    The  origin  of  its  use  in  churches 170 

Inconsistency  of  man.    Reflections  on  this  mbjeet  60,279 

Indathyrses.    His  reply  to  Darius 45 

Indians  (South  American).  Details  as  to  their  character 

and  manners  when  discovered,  114  et  teq.  and  44& 
Inequality.    The  inequality  that  exists  among  men  . .  147 

Inhumanity.    Montaigne's  opinion  on  this  vice 224 

Invention  the  great  test  of  poetry W 

IfAicrates.  The  answer  of  this  general  to  an  orator . .  134 
Ipbigenia.    Remark  upon  a  picture  representing  her 

sacrifice 30 

Isabelle,  Queen  of  England.    How  she  wu  aided  by 

chance  in  her  descent  on  England 133 

Ischolas.    His  gallant  defence  of  a  pass  afainst  the 

Arcadians 118 

Ismenias.     The  cause  of  the  unthvoaraUe  opinion 

Antisthenes  had  of  this  person 134 

Isocrates.    A  saying  of  his  about  the  city  of  Athens. .  443 
luliana  Their  mode  of  taking  the  baths,  38&  Obser- 
vations npon  their  mode  of  making  love 433 

Italy.  Observations  upon  the  men  and  women  of  that 
country,  and  upon  their  marriages €Si 

J. 

Jacob.    The  extreme  complaisance  of  his  wires 118 

James  de  Bourbon,  King  of  Naples.    The  singularly 

mean  equipage  he  had 408 

Jaropol.    His  perfldv  and  cruelty 394 

Jason  of  Pheres.    T^he  singular  way  in  which  he  was 

cured  of  an  imposthumo 133 

Jealousy.    Reflections  on  this  malady 435 

Jewa    Their  cruel  treatment  by  the  Kings  of  Castile 

and  Portuaal,  138.    Their  religious  zeal.  ib. 

Joachim  of  Celico.    His  book  of  prophecies  44 

Johannes  Becundus.    Mention  of  this  poet 813 

John  I.,  KinfT  ef  OuHU.    A  circumstance  connected 

with  his  defeat  at  Juberoih 103 

€f  ^mttria.    Mention  of  the  great  naval  victory 

he  gained  over  tho  Turks 130 

Joifiville.    Reference  to  his  Memoirs 31d 

Josephns.  The  good  fortune  that  induced  him  to  resist 

the  advice  aiven  him  to  kill  himself 18b 

Judgment.    Obe»ervation  on  judamenl  and  roemorY,  39. 

The  efl'ect  of  fear  on  the  Judgment,  49.    The  jodjr- 

mcnt  is  active  in  everything,  160.    The  uncertainty 

of  the  judgment 398 

Judges.  Observations  upon  the  venality  of  their  oflice    71 
Julian,  the  Empt^rnr.    The  punishment  he  inflicted  on 

cowards,  47.    Win  reply  to  his  courtiers,  151.    Noble 

vindication  of  this  great  man  « 33B 

Junia,  wife  of  Scribouienua    The  reproach  made  ber 

by  Arria  371 

Jupiter.  The  reason  why  he  is  represented  by  the  poets 

as  disguising  himself  when  engaged  in  amours 150 

Justice,  the  irreat  ingre<Uent  in  royal  virtue 444 

Justus  Lipsius.    Mention  of  a  wo'rk  of  this  writer,  86. 

Commendation  of  him 896 

K 

Karenty.  A  singular  circumstance  attached  to  this  place  47B 
Kings.  Their  actions  should  be  canvojiscd  after  death, 

31.    Reflections  upon  their  character  and  condition, 

148  et  eeq. 
Kisses.   Reflections  upon  them  as  a  fhrm  of  salntation  431 

Kitchen.    Description  of  tlie  Roman  kitchens 165 

Knowledge,  is  of  no  avail  without  judgment,  82.    To 

what  use  it  should  be  applied 139 

L. 

Labienns.    His  singular  suicide 909 

Lacedemonians.  Their  ceremony  at  the  interment  of 
their  kings,  33.  A  stratagem  they  made  use  of  at  the 
battle  of  Plataea,  45.  A  remark  concerning  their  ed- 
ucation, 83.  Manner  in  which  their  women  endured 
pain,  140.  Their  heretical  prayer.  395.  The  reason 
why  they  sacrificed  to  the  muses  before  a  battle.  319. 
Their  notification  to  Antipaier,  393.  A  singular 
custom  of  theirs 463 
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LadialaiM,  JOng  tf  Jtkpln.    Hia  romantic  dcatb 364 

Lalioatan.    A  corious  and  inatructiTe  atory  about  thia 

place  386 

Langoase.    Obaervationa  on  the  study  of  languagea. .    99 

Laurcntina.    The  atory  of  tbis  peraon 972 

Lawa.  The  absurdity  of  requiring  people  to  act  upon 
laws  written  in  a  language  they  do  notunderatand.71. 
Discrepancy  between  the  lawa  of  honour  and  thoae  of 
Juatice,  ib.  Lawa  ahouid  not  be  too  readily  changed, 
7&  The  defect  ofsumptuary  laws,  151.  The  reserve 
enjoined  bv  Plato  as  to  the  civil  lawa.  175.  Remarks 
upon  the  defecta  of  certain  lawa  regarding  the  age  at 
which  peraona  might  hold  officea,  177.  Obser^'ationa 
upon  the  law  of  auoceasion,  806.  Reference  to  the 
Salique  law.  ib.  The  necessity  of  laws,  887.  The 
constant  changes  to  which  lawa  are  aubyect,  296. 
Whether  natural  lawa  are  unchangeable,  WH.    The 

multiplicity  of  lawa 519 

Learning,    whether  it  ia  abaolutely  neceaaary,  83.    It 
waa  but  little  cultivated  in  France  in  Montaigne'a 
time,  ik.    Ita  utility  when  of  a  aound  character.  .87,  195 
Legialatora.   The  meana  employed  by  all  legialatora  to 

give  credit  to  their  inatitutiona 470 

LeliuB  Bapiena.    Hia  noble  (Viendahip  fbr  Scipio 146 

Leo  IV.,  Emperw  ^  tkt  East     Hia  book  of  predic- 
tions    w. 44 

,  Buhom  qf  Rome^  or  JSntipope,     Mention  of  his 

death 120 

X.,  Pope.    The  occasion  of  hta  death 31 

of  Judab.    Mention  of  thia  author 430 

Leonidaa  L,  King  qf  Sparta.     His  defeat  at  Ther* 

mopyle  more  glorious  than  moat  victories 118 

Leonora  de  Montaigne.    Reference  to  her 909,  4S1 

Lepem.    The  effectual  cure  that  Tamerlane  uaed  to 

adminiater  to  them 777 

Lepidua.    A  remarkable  circumatance  connected  with 

thia  fttmily 379 

(Mareua  Aureliua),  Pontifox  Jtdximut.    Hia 

directions  as  to  his  fVineral 33 

(Marcus  ^milius),  fatkor  pf  tkt  TViumvir. 

The  cause  of  his  death 425 

'  (UuintQs  iEmilius).    The  cause  of  his  death.    54 

Letters  (Cpiatolary).  Observations  on  thoae  of  Cicero 
and  F\'iny,  134.  Praise  of  those  of  Epicurus  and 
Seneca,  135.    Montaigne^s  account  of  himself  as  a 

letter- writer ib. 

Leva  {Jintonio  de).    His  extraordinary  devotion  to  the 

glory  of  Charles  V 146 

Liberality.    Observations  upon  liberality  in  referenoa 

to  kings 443 

Liberty.    Wherein  true  liberty  consists 510 

Licinius  (Caiua  Flavius  Valerianus),  Emperor  of  Rome. 

Hia  hatred  for  learning 1254 

Ligny.    Mention  of  the  siege  of. 37 

Literature,  but  little  cultivated  in  France  in  Mon- 
taigne's time,  83.    Its  true  value 87 

Li  via.  wife  of  Augustus.  Her  excellent  advice  to  her 
husband,  75.    Her  complaisance  to  her  husband. ...  118 

Logic.    Montaigne's  opinion  of  it 455 

Lord's  Prayer.    Commendation  of  this  prayer 173 

Lorraine  (Charlee,  Cardinal  de).  Mention  of  a  com- 
parison oetwecn  him  and  Seneca 360 

Ijouis  IX..  King  of  France.  Austerity  of  this  monarch, 

142.    Instance  of  his  fvudence 997 

— >—  XI., .    One  of  the  main  principles  be 

arted  upon,  77.    A  fovourite  maxim  or  his 3S8 

Love.     The  opinion  of  Socrates  on  this  sul^ect,  64. 

Reflections  on  this  pOMion 363,  431 

Luran.  The  manner  of  this  poet's  death,  210.  Mon- 
taigne's liking  Ibr  him 213 

Lucretius.    Mention  of  this  poet 214 

Lucull  1*  t^Lneius-Lieiniiu).  Seference  to  the  mode  by 
whicb  hp  bocame  a  great  leader.  81.  His  war-dreaa, 
JS6.  His  eloquence,  168.  A  reply  made  him  by  one 
of  hia  soldiers,  179.    His  victory  over  Tigranes,  211. 

Further  reffrenco  to  this  victory 368 

Liitatius  {Caiulus).    The  noble  conduct  of  this  consul 

towards  his  army 146 

I^thr>r.  Reference  to  the  first  success  of  his  doctrines  220 
I^ybin.  A  cuatom  said  to  be  in  use  in  this  country. . .  900 
Lybians.    A  custom  of  this  people  with  reference  to 

th«ir  health 380 

Lyeas.    His  dissatisfection  with  thoae  wiio  had  cured 

him  of  a  pleasant  delusion 2S3 

Lyciscus.  Hia  treachery  towarde  the  Orehomeniana. .  348 
Lycon,  The  charge  he  left  respecting  hia  ftineral  ....  33 
l^ycurgus,  the  Alh^inian  orator.  The  public  estimation 

in  which  he  was  held 473 

Lyenrgua,  tko  Spartan  tegieUOor.  His  reason  Av  hav- 
ing cemeteries  placed  amidst  the  habitations  of  the 
living,  5&    The  sacrifloea  he  made  to  enaore  the 


duration  of  hia  laws.  73.  Commendation  of  hia  form 
of  government,  83.  The  plainneaa  of  dresa  be  en- 
joined  hia  aoldiera,  158.  Opinion  aa  to  his  banishing 
lettera  from  his  polity,  254.  His  regulation  as  to 
the  embraces  of  married  people,  312.  Motive  of  his 
svslem  of  making  the  Helots  drunk 344 

Lying.  Liars  shouTd  have  good  memories,  3P.  Reflec- 
tions upon  this  detestable  vice,  40.  The  distinction 
of  grammarians  between  an  untruth  and  a  lie ih. 

Lynoeatea.    The  oocaaion  of  hia  death 471 

Lyre.  The  plan  adopted  by  a  teacher  of  the  lyre  to 
fornS  the  ear  and  taaie  of  hia  pupils 453 

Lyaander.  A  war-maxim  of  thia  general,  36.  An  ex- 
pedient adopted  in  hia  favour  by  the  Laeedamouiana, 
74.    A  aaving  of  hia 337 

Lyaiaa.  Mention  of  the  apeech  he  had  prepared  in 
favour  of  Bocratea 514 

LysimachuB,  King  qfjiaeedon.  The  reply  he  received 
from  Tlieodorua,  137.  Anecdote  of  hia  dog  Hyreanua, 
211.   The  wiae  reply  he  received  from  Philippidee  . .  302 

M. 

Machiavelli.    Mention  of  thia  writer 332  • 

Macon  (the  Bishop  of).  Mention  of  hia  conduct  aa  an 
ambaaaador 48. 

Magpie.    Curioua  account  of  a  Magpie  at  Rome 238 

Mahomet,  the  prophet.  Hia  law  aa  to  learning,  254. 
Opinion  aa  to  hia  paradise 265 

II.,  Emperor  of  the  Turks.  His  two  predomi- 
nant paaaiooa,  364.  Hiajetter  to  Piua  II.,  374.  A 
horrible  piece  of  cruelty  in  him 394 

Mahometana.  Their  contempt  for  oratory,  168.  Their 
religioua  fury 267 

Malady.  Mention  of  three  sorts  of  maladies  which 
Pliny  deemed  unbearable,  188.  Tlie  cauae  of  many 
of  our  maladiea,  351.  Suggestions  aa  to  the  treat- 
ment of  them 596 

Mamelukea.    The  excellence  of  their  horaea 160 

Mamcrtinea.  The  cauae  of  the  pardon  Pompey  ac- 
corded them 28- 

Man.  A  variable  animal,  98.  Hia  tendency  to  alio  the 
collar  of  command,  40.  What  ia  the  teat  of  bis 
bappineaa  here  below,  51.  A  miaerable  creature,  112. 
Where  hia  real  value  liea,  147.  Hia  imperfection  de- 
monstrated by  the  inconatancy  of  his  desires,  16B. 
The  inconaiaiency  of  hia  actione,  178.  The  difliculty 
of  determining  men'a  charactera,  ji.  What  ia  man'a 
worat  condition,  182.  The  absurd  aasumption  of 
man  that  the  world  waa  created  for  him  alone,  231. 
Hia  preposterous  presumption,  232.  A  ennparison 
between  men  and  animals 236 

Manliua,  OtpUoHniu  {MartMo).  Hia  blind  paaaion  for 
feme 318 

^1  Torquatno  ( TV.vs).    A  doubt  aa  to  hia  motivea 

in  condemning  bin  aon 185 

Ma nners.    The  advantages  of  good  mannera 46 

Manuel,  one  of  the  Emperor  Tbeoplulusa  officera. 
Remarkable  anecdote  of  him 50 

Mareellinua.    Account  of  the  death  of  this  Roman. ..  311 

Marcius  (Lucius).   A  deceit  practised  by  him  on  Persiua    39 

Margaret  de  Valois.  Her  opinion  as  tq  the  moat 
courteous  mode  of  receiving  visitors 46 

Maris,  Biohop  of  dkakedm^a.  His  invectives  against 
the  Emperor  Julian 338 

Marius  (Gaint).  The  way  in  which  he  waa  daunted  by 
the  deaperate  fliry  of  the  Marsiana,  157.  What  be 
accustomed  his  soldiers  to,  311.  Thu  height  he  pre- 
ferred to  have  his  soldiers,  325.  A  feucy  of  his  in 
his  old  age 598 

^—  Hu  Teumgor.  His  deep  sleep  on  the  eve  of  hia 
laat  battle  againat  Sylla 151 

Marriage.  Plato's  regulation  aa  to  marrying,  44.  A 
reaaon  (br  prohibiting  marriages  between  near  rela- 
tions, 111.  Reflections  on  the  moderation  and 
respect  that  married  people  should  observe  in  their 
eoi^Jugalities.  ib.  Varioua  opiniona  aa  to  the  age  at 
which  people  ought  to  marry.  S04.  A  doubt  aa  to 
the  advantage  of  marriagea  being  so  firmly  knit,  313. 
Further  reflections  on  tlic  subject  of  marriage 418 

Married  people,  newly.  Advice  to  them  ou  aa  inte- 
resting point  63 

Marseilles.  The  meaning  of  the  custom  of  cariviag  a 
rusty  sword  before  the  ancient  magistracy  of  Mar- 
aeillee,73.  Suicide  fnrmcriy  permitted,  and  the  meana 
for  it  provided,  by  the  government  of  Marseilles- . . .  102 

Martial.    Opinion  as  to  this  poet  314 

Martin  {Copt.  St.).  Montaig»**t  brothor.  His  death 
from  a  Mow  at  tennia 54 

Martinella.  The  uae  of  a  bell  ao  called  ainonf  the 
aacient  Florentinea *....    S6 
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Ifartyn.  InttaneeaofeztnonUnaiyeiidimiifleofiar- 

fjsring  in  several  luartyn 185 

Mary,  auocn  of  Scots.    Reforenoe  to  tier  death 51 

Massilians.    TUeir  mods  of  riding 16S 

Mattecoulon  (le  Sieur  de),  oiu  rf  Moutaigne$  Vrothtn. 

Mention  of  a  duel  in  which  be  participated 349 

Maurice,  Bmperorofthe  East.  Anecdote  of  this  prince  350 
Maximilian,  £mperor  of  Germany.    Uis  singular  mo- 
desty  •    33 

Means.    The  same  clTecU  are  attained  by  a  variety  of 
means,  37.  Reflections  on  ill  means  applied  to  attain 

good  ends •' •  843 

Medes.    The  cause  of  their  defeat  by  Lucullus 911 

MHdici,  Lorenzo  di.  Duke  of  Urbino.    The  imminent 

danger  he  incurred  at  the  siege  of  Mondolpbo 45 

Megabyses.    His  visit  to  Apelles 457 

Mefampus.    Mention  of  his  pretending  to  know  the 

language  of  brutes 838 

Melanthiua.    A  remark  of  bis  upon  one  of  Dionysius*s 

tragedies 459 

Melissa,  wife  of  Feriander.    A  singular  proof  of  ber 

husband's  aflS^tion  for  ber 434 

Melissus  of  Samos.    His  theory  as  to  motion 969 

Memnius  (Caius).    Cesar's  noble  conduct  towards  this 

person  365 

Memory.    The  adrantaie  of  a  bad  memory,  39.    Con- 
siderations on  this  subject 

Meiiades.    Their  religious  Airy 367 

Menander.  the  poet.    A  remarkable  reply  of  bis 96 

Menon.    His  Uste  in  bis  amours 440 

Menreille,  M.    The  ill  luck  that  attended  him  at  his 

embassy  to  the  court  of  Milan  41 

Messalina  (Valeria),  w«f«  qf  tkt  Emperor  CEaiufiw. 
Her  extraordinary  lubricity,  490;  and  iu  ultimate 

punishment 489 

Metellus,  Macedonicus.    A  saying  of  this  consul 338 

Numidlcus  (Qntrntiu  Ced/tiw).    His  brave  re- 
sistance to  Saturninus.  and  his  death 105 

..— Creticus  (duintus  Cecilius).  The  extremity  to 

which  he  reduced  the  Cretans 163 

Celer  (auintus  Cecilius).    His  eloquence  ... .  168 

Metempsychosis.    Reflections  upon  this  system S08 

Metrocles.    Anecdote  of  this  philosopher,  399.    His 

sleeping  places 494 

Metrodorus  of  Chios.    His  doubt  as  to  knowledge  and 

ignorance 9S9 

-^~-  of  Stratonice.  His  rhodomontade  in  reference 

to  fortune,  185.    His  moderate  living 494 

Mexicans    The  flrst  lenon  they  teach  their  children.  331 

Mexico.   The  luxurious  habits  of  the  ancient  kings  of 

this  country  as  to  their  dress  and  tables,  195.    Tlie 

magnificence  of  the  former  city  of  Mexioo,  447.  The 

horrible  cruelty  of  the  Spaniards  towards  them,  448. 

The  adoration  psid  their  kings 459 

Michael.  Order  of  St.    Observations  upon  this  order, 

900.    Reference  to  Montaigne's  obtaining  it 396 

Midas.    His  in-Judged  prayer.  895.    His  reason  for 

killing  himself 413 

Milan.    The  despair  of  the  people  of  this  city  during 

the  wars  of  Francis  1 137 

Milesians.    A  singular  mania  that  at  one  time  took 

possession  of  the  Milesian  young  women 188 

Miracles.    Reflections  upon  miracles 109 

Mistrust,  a  sad  condition  77 

Mithridates.  A  curious  circumstance  attending  two 
battles  gained  by  this  prince,  194.  The  way  in  which 

his  courtiers  flattered  nim 458 

■ of  Pervamua.    The  gill  he  received  from 

CiBsar 7 345 

Moderation,  must  be  observed  in  all,  even  in  good 
things,  111.    Further  observations  on  the  subject ...  337 

Modesty.    Advantages  of  this  quality 89 

Monsters.    Observations  on  what  are  called  monsters 

in  the  natural  order 356 

Montaigne  (Piprre  Eyquem,  Seigneur  de).  Details  of 
tlwcare  be  took  in  the  education  of  hin  son  Michael, 
99.  A  useful  project  entertained  by  him,  133.  His 
habit  of  keeping  a  diary,  ib.  Description  of  him,  183. 
His  patronage  of  literature,  335.  Account  of  his  get- 
ling  Raymond  Bebond's  work  translated  by  his  son 
Michael,  S3a  His  taste  for  building,  465.  His  ex- 
cellent administration  of  the  afllKirs  of  Bordeaux,  499. 
Further  particulars  respecting  the  education  he  gave 

his  son  Michael  536 

Montaipne  (Michael  Eyquem,  Seigneur  del  author  of 
the  Essays.  His  distaste  for  sadness,  3K.  His  mo- 
desty, 33.  His  opinion  as  to  the  conduct  of  a  relation 
of  his  in  reference  to  his  foneral  arrangemenU.  ib. 
His  opinion  as  to  funerals  in  general,  ib.  His  desire 
as  to  his  last  moments,  38.  His  experience  of  idle- 
BeBS,i*.  His  principal  motive  in  the  composition  of 


bis  Essays,  39.    Bis  bad  memory,  ih.    His  horror  of 
lying,  41.    His  inability  to  do  anything  elaborately, 
4St.    His  opinion  as  to  divination  and  almanacs,  44. 
His  opinion  as  to  the  Demon  of  Socrates,  and  con- 
flrroation  of  this  opinion  by  his  personal  experience, 
ib.    The  effect  produced  on  him  by  an  unexpected 
gun-shot,  45.    Hh  dislike  of  ceremony.  46.    Bis  ad- 
vice on  the  subject  of  social  civilities,  t*.    A  wine 
custom  of  his  when  travelling.  4d.   The  plan  he  pur- 
sued when  reading  hisi4>ry,  tb.  The  name  he  proposed 
to  give  virtue,  59.    The  Idea  he  made  hiroeelf  moet 
flimiliar  with,  55.  The  extreme  eflfect  of  imagination 
upon  him,  60.  The  manner  in  which  he  cured  a  friend 
of  his  of  a  temporary  inability  in  love,  09.    His  rea- 
sons for  not  writing  history.  65.    Mention  of  a  cir- 
cumstance connected  with  his  sleeping-room.  67.  Bin 
abhorrence  of  all  sorts  of  cheating  and  trickerf.evea 
in  sport,  ib.    His  aversion  for  novelty,  especially  ia 
politics.  79.    His  contempt  and  dislike  for  medicine, 
78.    His  advice  to  some  superior  military  ofllcera. 
f  who  were  afraid  of  being  assassinated  at  a  review.  78. 
His  manner  of  composing  his  Essays,  80.  His  account 
of  what  he  knew,  US,  His  favourite  autborv,  ib.  His 
predilection  for  poetry  and  history,  ib.  His  principle 
in  making  quotations,  86.    His  opinion  as  to  him 
Essays,  ib.    Uis  opinion  concerning  education,  ib.  «( 
tcq.  Tlie  delicacy  of  his  physical  frame,  89.  His  apti- 
tude for  all  sorts  of  diet,  06.    Details  on  the  manner 
in  which  be  learned  Latin  and  Greek.  Jbc.,  99  «l  tea. 
The  precaution  with  which  he  was  awakened.  100. 
His  early  character,  ifr.    Observations  on  the  college 
where  he  was  brought  up  latterly,  ib.    His  flrst  taste 
in  reading.  101.  Conformity  of  his  character  in  mature 
years  with  its  early  prognostications,  ib.  Mention  of 
pis  taking  part  in  Latin  tragedies,  ib.  His  opinion  as 
io  plays,  tM  Variation  of  his  ideas  aatojrligion,J03. 
ingenious  co«partsa>irln'yBfetenee  WIfisEasays.  flH. 
Description  of  the  friendship  betwi^n  him  and  La 
Bo^tie,  ib.    His  rrffret  at  the  lots  of  this  dear  friend. 
109.  His  converKation  with  a  South  American  Indian 
that  had  come  to  France,  119.    I'be  colour  of  liis 
clothes.  194.    His  respect  for  the  great  men  of  anti- 
qnity.  196.    His  tane  as  to  poetry,  ib.    Hi«  aversion 
to  look  after  domestic  aflkirs,  131.  The  sort  of  books 
he  liked,  139.  The  kindof  merit  he  wished  people  lo 
find  in  his  Essays.  134.    His  account  of  himself  as  a 

/letter- writer.  135.  His  calmness  under  affliction.  149: 
His  opinion  as  to  whether  it  is  desirable  to  have 
children,  ib.  His  account  of  three  conditions  in  which 
he  had  lived.  143  et  teq.  Description  of  his  arms.  ISO. 
His  fondness  for  horse  exercise,  160.  His  opinion  as 
to  fighting  on  horseback.  161.  Bis  opinion  as  to  the 
best  sort  of  weapons  to  figbt  with,  ib.  His  liking  for 
fish,  165.  The  use  he  m^de  of  the  Judgment  in  com- 
posing his  Essays,  166.  The  reason  why  there  is  no 
method  in  his  work,  ib.  His  contempt  for  the  game 
of  chess,  167.  His  opinion  of  mankind,  ih.  Uis  opin- 
ion of  his  Essays,  171.  His  Uste  as  to  smells.  172. 
Bis  submission  to  criticism,  ib.  Bis  adiniraiion  of 
the  Lord's  prayer,  173.  Bis  opinion  as  to  the  dura- 
tion of  life,  177.  The  ^(ExX  of  age  upon  him.  after  be 
bad  attained  thirty  years.  178.  Explanation  of  tlie 
contradictions  observable  in  bis  various  accounts  of 
himself,  IdO.  Bis  opinion  of  drunkennem,  183.  His 
tendency  towards  carelessness.  193.  Bis  distaste  for 
curiosity,  ib.  A  singu lar  circumstance  that  befef  him, 
when  travelling  with  his  brother,  the  Sieur  de  la 
Brousse,  ib.  The  death  of  a  very  promising  page  of 
his.  J*.  Account  of  an  accident  that  happened  to  bim, 
and  threw  him  into  a  swoon.  196.    What  was  the 


constant  sul^ect  of  his  meditations.  199.    Bis  r 
for  speaking  of  himself,  ib.    Bis  opinion  as  to  what 
are  called  natural  aflbctions.  909.    Bis  horror  of 
stealing,  303.  Bis  aversion  to  severity  in  education, 

fih.  The  age  at  which  he  married,  and  reflection  on  the 
subject,  904.  Bis  opinion  as  to  the  conduct  whirJi 
parenU,  when  grown  old,  should  adopt  towanls  tiipir 
children.tft.  Bis  opinion  as  to  the  terms  of  Ibmiliarity 
on  which  parenU  and  children  should  live,  90S.  Ob- 
servations of  his  as  to  tlie  management  of  servaals, 
906.  Expression  of  regret  at  the  loss  ofhis  friend  La 
Bo^tie,  907.  Bis  opinion  as  to  the  best  mode  of  das- 
tributi  ng  one's  property  at  one's  death,  ib.  His  reason 
for  sometimes  omitting  to  men  tion  titesoareeswlaenee 
he  quotes,  919.  Bis  fovourite  authors.  913.  His  opi- 
nion as  to  his  own  virtue.  931.  Bis  horror  of  viee,  >&. 
Bis  aversion  to  cruelty.  939.  Bis  opinion  as  to  cajntal 
punishmenn;^.  Uis  opinion  of  learning  and  learned 
men.  995.  Bis  reason  for  translating  Sebond's  Natural 
Theology,  and  opinion  of  that  work.  996.  Bis  opiaioR 
•s  to  the  celestial  bodies,  931.    His  opinion  as  todeaf 
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people,  935.  The  impraMion  made  upon  hie  mind 
at  tiie  Bight  of  Taaao,  confined  in /a  mad-liouee, 
SSS.  Hie  opinion  as  to  the  nature  of  Ood,  863,  and 
as  to  the  aaoration  of  tlie  eun,  363.  ''Hia  motto,  270. 
The  explanations  he  required  of  philoaopbeti,  S77. 
His  advice  to  a  person  who  wanted  to  speak  Italian. 
StiO.  His  opinion  as  to  the  time  women  iro  with 
child,  S85.  The  insubility  of  his  opinions,  800.  The 
tranquillity  of  his  conscience  amidst  the  religious 
wars  of  his  time,  801.  His  early  desire  for  the  order 
of  St.  Michael,  and  its  depreciation  in  value  at  the 
time  he  obtained  it,  305.  A  doubt  of  his  os  to  the 
number  of  the  senses,  301.  His  sensibility  to  har* 
mony ,  303.  What  it  was  that,  in  his  opinion,  saved 
his  house  flrom  pillace  during  the  civil  wars,  314. 
What  was  the  sort  of  glory  at  which  h^  aimed,  316. 
An  observation  of  his  as  to  his  Amily  name,  319. 
His  opinion>bf  himself,  338.  His  little  success  in 
poetry,  333.YHi8  opinion  of  his  style,  ib.  His  portrait 
of  himself,  physical  and  moral,  335  et  *6q.  Why  he 
speaks  so  often  of  himself,  335.  His  affection  fbr  his 
ancestors,  336.  His  habit  of  always  carrying  a  stick, 
316.  His  advice  to  his  family  as  to  the  management 
of  their  anger,  359.  His  own  conduct  when  angry,  ib. 
His  opinion  of  Homer,  Alexander,  and  Epaminondas, 
373  St  ««f.  His  manner  of  composing  his  Essays,  376. 
His  subjection  to  the  stone,  377.  The  good  health 
ei^joyed  bymostof  hisfiunily,  379.  His  opinion  as  to 
reputation,  388.  His  connection  with  the  court,  390. 
Further  reflections  upon  his  writings,  his  character^ 
and  his  conduct,  397  et  »eq.  What  use  he  more  espe- 
/  eially  derived  fh>m  reading,  404.  His  taste  as  to  con- 
'  versation,  ib.,  and  friendship,  ib.  What  sort  of  read- 
ing  be  thought  proper  for  women,  405.  His  liking  fbr 
the  conversation  or  women,  40(y  His  taste  in  love.and 
remarks  on  the  subject,  407.VHi8  taste  for  reading, 
and  account  of  his  library.  406.  His  method  of  con- 
Boli  ng  an  afflicted  per8on,409.  A  remedy  of  his  against 
grief.  413.  His  tendency  towards  gay  thoughu  in  bis 
old  age,  414.  His  opinion  of  those  who  should  con- 
demn the  freedom  of  his  writings,  416.  His  Justifi- 
cation of  the  liberty  he  took  to  say  what  he  liked,  ib. 
His  own  repugnance  to  marriage,  and  remarks  on  the 
subject,  419.  InsUncc  of  his  policy  in  regard  to  the 
education  of  his  daughter,  481.  His  opinion  of  the 
French  language.  430.  Why  he  chose  to  write  at 
home,  where  he  bad  none  to  lielp  him,  431.  His  ten- 
dency to  imitate,  ib.  Wliat  oath  he  used,  ib.  He 
Biaerally  produced  his  best  thoughts  on  a  sudden,  ib. 
is  opinion  as  to  love,  and  remarks  on  the  subject, 
ib.9t»«q.  Hisconduct  in  his  amours,  437.  His  opinion 
as  to  the  age  fit  for  love,  430.  His  subjection  to  sea- 
sickness, and  remarks  on  the  subject,  441.  His  regret 
respecting  the  Pont  Neuf,  443.  His  love  for  discus- 
sion, 453.  Some  curious  superrtitions  to  which  he 
was  subject,  ib.  His  principles  and  opinion  as  to  the 
government  of  a  fhmily,  464.  Further  details  con- 
cerning himself,  his  mode  of  life,  and  his  wisties  fbr 
the  future,  465  s(  507.  His  opinion  as  to  the  best 
form  of  government,  46&  His  fear  of  falling  into 
repetitions  in  what  he  wrote,  an(|recurrence  of  his 
complaint  of  want  of  memorv,  471.^urther  details  as 
to  his  Essays,  ib.  His  painful  situation  in  the  midst 
of  the  agitations  of  his  time,  473.  More  about  his 
own  character  and  tendencies,  473.  His  aflection  for 
Paris,  470.  The  universality  of  his  philaiithropv,  and 
his  opinion  as  to  exile,  ib.  Details  upon  several  habits 
of  his,  a  nd  more  especially  as  to  liis  frequent  Journeys, 
477.  His  opinion  as  to  rank  and  precedency,  ^. 
One  great  advantage  he  hoped  fbr  from  his  Essays,  ib. 
His  precautions  against  being  taken  unawares  by 
death,  and  befbre  his  afihirs  were  settled,  ib.  What 
kind  of  death  he  relished  best,  481.  His  opinion  as  to 
the  destiny  of  his  work,  ib.  His  method  of  travelling, 
488.  The  facility  with  which  he  accommodated  him- 
self to  circumstances,ift.  Hisdistaste  for  public  affairs, 
485.  The  reason  of  his  fVequent  digressions,  487.  His 
avowal  that  he  sometimes  veiled  his  thoughts,  488. 
His  love  for  Rome,  and  fhmiliarity  with  her  great 
names,  ib.  How  fhr  he  stood  indebted  to  fbrtuoe,  489. 
The  bull  of  Koman  citiaenship  he  received,  ib.  Mora 
details  as  to  his  character  and  tendencies,  490.  His 
nomination  to  the  mayoralty  of  Bordeaux,  and  con- 
duct in  that  office,  491.  His  moderation  in  the  midst 
of  party  contAsts,  405.  His  reason  fbr  discontinu- 
ing to  play  at  games  of  chance,  406.  The  pains  he 
was  at  ^  avoid  law-suits,  407.  His  Justification  of 
himself  against  some  reproaches  as  to  his  conduct  in 
the  mayoralty,  499.  His  opinion  as  to  the  new 
manner  of  computing  time,  introduced  by  Oresory 
XIII..  501.  His  opinion  about  miracles,  508.  The 
anAoyaoces  he  ezperieaood  latterly  at  the  handi  of 


the  troops  during  the  wars,  500.  Account  of  a  plague 
that  desolated  iBe  part  of  the  country  in  which  h« 
lived.  511.  Why  he  made  mw  of  so  many  quotations, 
515.  Account  of  two  dangerous  adventures  in  which 
he  became  involved,  517  st  »«q.  His  passion  fbr  his 
own  personal  liberty,  583.  The  advantages  he  found 
in  studying  himself,  ib.  His  application  of  Livy*s 
character  of  Perseus,  king  of  Macedon.  to  the  world 
in  general,  and  himself  in  particular,  535.  The  ad- 
vantages that  are  derivable  fhim  tlie  Essays,  580. 
Details  as  to  Montaigne's  character  and  habits,  ib  se 
ssy.  Certain  customs  to  which  he  became  habituued 
in  his  old  ace,  588.  His  consolation ^in  reference  to 
the  stone,  533.  Continuation  of  his  account  of  him- 
self, 534  «t  ssy. 

Montdorft.    Mention  of  this  poet 335 

Montfbrt  (John  V.,  Count  deX  duke  of  Brittany.  Re- 
flections on  the  grief  he  manifested  at  the  death  of 
an  enemy 1S7 

Montloc  (Blaise  de),  marshal  of  France.  His  regret  fbr 
the  loss  of  his  son 807 

Montmord.    The  censure  he  incurred W 

Montmorency,  the  Marshal  de.  The  rigour  he  exer- 
cised at  the  siege  of  Pavia.  and  at  that  of  Villano, 
47.    Montaigne's  opinion  of  this  warrior 335 

Moon.    Various  opinions  as  to  the  moon 833 

Mourning.  The  colour  of  the  mourning  worn  by  the 
Argiveand  Roman  ladies lOfi 

Mules.  Observations  upon  the  use  of  this  animal  as 
an  equipaae,  168.  A  decree  of  the  Athenians  in 
fhvour  of  their  mules 835 

Muley-Mohammed,  King  of  Tunis.  Tlie  reproach  made 
him  by  his  son 304 

Hassan,  King  of  Tunis.    His  Interview  with 

Charles  V.  at  Naples 179 

Moluch,  King  of  Fes.  His  victory  over  Sebas- 
tian, King  of  Portugal,  and  his  heroic  death 949 

Mullet  A  curious  drcumstanee  connected  with  this 
fish 945 

Muret.    Mention  of  this  writer 100,101 

Mussldan.    Mention  of  the  siege  of 30 

MuUbility  of  human  affkirs,  illustrated  in  several  re- 
markable instances 51 

Myso.    Asayingof has 456 

N. 

Naker.    Curious  observation  upon  this  shell-fish 345 

Names,    Reflections  and  anecdotes  on  the  sultfect  of 

names 154 

Naples.  Cause  of  the  fhclHty  with  which  Charies  VIII. 

conquered  the  kingdom  of  Naples 84 

Narslngua.  The  devotion  of  the  women  of  this  country 
to  their  dead  husbands,  137.    The  plan  adopted  in 

this  country  for  putting  an  end  to  quarrels 348 

Nature.  The  advice  which  nature  gives  man  to  pre- 
pare for  death,  58  tt  aea.  General  law  of  nature  as 
to  the  dissolution  ana  reproduction  of  things,  66. 
Superioritv  of  nature  over  art,  115.    Her  care  fbr  all 

created  things 334 

Nausiphanes.  Doctrine  of  tliis  philosopher  as  to  ap- 
pearances   369 

Necessities,  natural;  their  limits 131 

Neck.  Account  of  a  man  who  made  use  of  his  neck  fbr 

the  purposes  to  which  other  men  apply  their  hands.    67 
Neorites.    A  custom  of  this  people  as  to  the  disposal 

oftheirdead 513 

Nero.  The  answer  made  this  emperor  by  two  soldiers, 

31.    His  emotion  on  parting  with  his  moth«',  whom 

yet  he  himself  had  condemned  to  death.  187.   A  good 

trait  in  his  character,  178.    His  cruelty  to  Epicharls  861 

Nerva  (CbeesiiM),  a  Roman  senator.    His  reason  fbr 

dying 199 

Nicetas.    His  opininon  as  to  the  universe 803 

Nicias.    What  occasioned  him  to  lose  the  (hiits  of  a 

victory  be  had  obtained 33 

Nicocles.    Sayings  of  his 381,383 

Ninachetuen.    The  death  of  this  Indian  lord 109 

Niobe.    Reference  to  her  story 39 

None  {Fran^B  de  la).    £iilofr|nm  upon  this  warrior . .  335 

Numa.    His  religious  refbrmation 363 

Numbers.    Curious  observation  on  the  subject  of  ... .  338 
Numidians.    A  custom  of  their  cavalry  in  battle  ....  160 
Nurses.    Their  influence  on  the  character  of  chil- 
dren      67 

o. 

Obedience,  ready ;  how  dear  it  is  to  persons  In  author* 
Ity, 40.   Fortlier consideratioiii on^ Mildect. y . .  9tt 
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OUigBlion.  Rem&rka  apon  thoqoagtion  whetiierdMtk 
abflolvea  us  o^obligations 38 

Olwtinacy  should  be  cornfuUy  checked  in  children  ....    40 

OctaviuB  (Marcus).  A  remarkable  circamstanee  con- 
Deeted  wi  th  his  sicte  of  Salona 370 

•  Sagitta.  His  furious  pasaion  for  Pontia  Pos- 
thumia 436 

(Edipos;  his  wicked  prayer  to  the  |od8 176 

Old  age.  Ezanunation  of  the  question,  whether  to  die 
of  old  afre  is  the  most  natural  death,  177.  Reasons 
why  wine  is  beet  relished  by  old  people,  184.  The 
incommodities  of  old  age,  803.  The  e^ts  of  old  age 
physically  and  morally,  904.  A  strikiof  illustration 
in  support  of  Montaigne's  opinions 90S 

Olivier  (Francois),  Chancellor  of  France.  A^faying  of 
his,3^    His  great  merit 335 

One-eyed.  Anecdote  of  a  person  who  became  so,  ftom 
pretending  to  be  so 346 

Opinions.  Cause  of  a  great  number  of  strange  opin- 
ions, 67.  Influence  of  opinion  on  our  notions  of  good 
and  evil 136 

Oracles.  Observations  as  to  the  commencement  of 
their  discredit 43 

Orange,  William,  Prince  of.  Mention  of  the  assassins 
of  this  prince 355 

Oratory.  Observations  upon  its  credit  or  discredit 
among  diflSerent  people 168 

Orchomeniana  The  treachery  of  Lyciscus  towards 
this  people 348 

Orders  of  chivalry.    Reasons  fl>r  their  institution  ....  300 

Origen.    The  alternative  to  which  be  was  reduced  . . .  416 

Orleans  {LouU  /.,  Duke  of).  His  challenge  to  Henry 
IV.  of  England 349 

Ostorius  Scapula.    The  death  of  this  leader 310 

Oatridies.  Their  manner  of  hatching  their  eggs,  64. 
The  singular  use  to  which  they  were  put  by  the  Em- 
peror Firmus  443 

Otanes.  His  judicious  rcsignatiou  of  his  right  to  the 
crown  of  Persia 451 

Otho.  Emperor  ^  Jiomt.  The  profound  sleep  into 
which  he  fell  just  before  he  committed  suicide 159 

Ovid.    An  avowal  of  Montaigne  as  to  this  poet 213 

Oxen.  The  story  of  a  woman  who  had  accustomed  her- 
self to  carry  one,  66.  The  use  to  which  they  were 
put  in  the  East  Indies,  163.  Curious  account  of 
those  employed  in  the  royal  gardens  at  Susa 238 

P. 

PacuTius  Calavius.    An  ingenious  plan  of  his  Ibr  ap- 

peasins  a  seditious  movement 469 

Page.  Montaigne's  opinion  as  to  the  custom  of  keep- 
ing pages 435 

Pain.    How  it  may  be  alleviated,  139.    Reflections  on 

the  subject,  140  «t  seq. 
Painting.    Its  success  a  great  deal  depends  on  chancA    76 

Paluel.    Mention  of  this  dancer 89 

Palus  MflBotis.    The  severity  of  the  frosts  there 194 

Panetius.    A  saying  of  this  philosopher 438 

Panic  terror,  described 50 

Panthea.    The  noble  conduct  of  Scipio  towards  this 

fhir  captive 497 

Paracelsus.    His  innovations  in  the  art  of  medicine  . .  383 

Paradise.    Opinion  as  to  Mahomet's  paradise 265 

Parians.  Their  expedient  for  reforming  the  Mile- 
sians   181 

Paris,  Prince  of  Troy.    The  fearful  consequence  of  his 

incontinence 243 

. ,  the  city  of.    The  ofibnsive  extent  of  its  dirt ...  172 
Parmenides.    His  opinion  as  to  the  divinity,  263;  as 

to  appearances,  289 ;  as  to  the  soul  5278 

Parthiana    Their  custom  of  being  almost  always  on 

horseback 161 

Pasicles.    A  curious  anecdote  of  this  philosopher 165 

Paulus  Emilius.  His  answer  to  the  King  of  Macedon, 
55.  His  stoicism,  142.  The  sacrifice  he  offered  to 
Mars  and  Minerva,  367.   His  recommendation  to  the 

Romans  when  he  departed  for  Macedon 318 

Paulin,  St.    His  prayer  after  the  taking  of  Nola 129 

Paulina,  wife  of  Baturninus.    A  singular  adventure 

that  befel  her 272 

.  wife  of  Seneca.   Her  noble  death 372 

Pausanius,  a  Macedonian  lord.  The  outrage  he  en- 
dured from  Attalus,  and  his  revenge 183 

.  the  Lacedtemonian  general.    His  mother's 

rigour  towards  lim Ill 

Paxea.    The  noble  example  she  gave  her  husband ....  190 

Pedantry.    Observations  on  this  subject 80 

Pedants.  Obnoxious  to  men  of  mind,  79.  The  dis- 
tinction between  them  and  the  old  philosophers,  ib. 
fitoiy  of  two  pedants 07 


Peduceos  (Sextus).  An .  act  of  probity  of  his  remarked 
upon 316 

Pegu.  A  (Hjstom  of  the  people  of  this  country,  124.  A 
peculiarity  in  the  toilette  of  their  women 423 

Pelagia,Si.    The  death  of  this  virgin Id9 
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he  made  use  of,  431.  His  opinion  as  to  kisses.  434. 
Illustration  of  the  sensibility  of  his  constitution,  439. 
His  calm  manner  of  retreating  from  the  enemy,  448. 
The  good  humour  with  which  he  met  contradiction 
in  argument,  454.  His  inaptitude  fbr  ordinary  busi- 
ness, 486.  A  saying  of  his  as  to  riches,  404.  His 
advice  as  to  flying  temptation,  497.  Remarks  as  to 
our  admiration  of  this  philosopher.  506.  His  plead- 
ing when  before  his  Judges,  514.  His  personal  delbr- 
niity,  510.  His  opinion  as  to  physicians,  536.  A 
saying  of  his  as  to  the  scolding  of  his  wife,  ih.  The 
feeling  he  experienced  when  his  fetters  were  etmek 

oil;  533.    Anecdotes  of  him 541 

Soldiers.  Reply  of  two  soldiers  to  Nero,  31.  Considera- 
tions on  the  manner  in  which  their  cowardice  should 
be  punished,  47.  The  eflbcts  of  fear  upon  them  in 
difierent  circumsunces.  49.  ReplyofOBsar  to  anoM 
soldier,  who  requested  permission  to  kill  himself,  57. 
A  fine  saying  of  a  young  soldier  to  Cyrus,  108.  Whe- 
ther soldiers  sliould  be  richly  armed,  157.  Whether 
they  should  he  permitted  to  insult  the  enemy,  before 
a  battle,  by  injurious  words,  158.  Remarkable  replica 
of  s(»ldiers  to  Antigonus  and  LucuUus,  179.  Severity 
of  Bajazet  to  a  soldier  of  bis,  195.  A  reproach  that 
Seipio  made  his  soldiers,  811.  The  strict  discipline 
of  the  soldiers  under  that  general,  ih.  The  degree  to 
which  the  Lacedemonian  soldiers  were  inured  to 
hardship,  ih.  Anecdote  of  a  soMier  condemned  to 
death,  xQ.  The  strict  obedience  of  Ccsar^  soldiers. 
386.  The  devotion  of  that  general's  troops  to  his 
person  and  service.  360.  Anecdotee  of  two  Rmnaa 
sokliers,  397.    The  voluntary  deaths  of  many  of  the 

Roman  soldiers  after  the  battle  of  Caaua 513 

Soliman  II.,  Emperor  of  the  Turks.  His  generoos  con- 
duct towards  the  inhabiunts  of  Castro  380 

Solitude    Reflections  on  this  subject,  139  it  ssf . 

Solon.    A  saying  of  his  examined.  38     His  saying  to 

CroBSUS,  51.    His  reason  for  weeping  at  the  deau  of 

his  son,  89&    A  law  attributed  to  him,  497.    His 

opinion  as  to  the  laws  he  had  estabUshed,  408.    A 

saying  of  his  as  to  human  ills 470 

Songs.  A  song  made  by  an  American  Indian,  118L  A 
love-song  of  the  same  Indians,  119.     ObservatioB 

upon  the  songs  in  use  among  rude  nations 171 

Sophistical  subtieties  condemned 96 

Sophocles.  His  death,  30.  Opinion  of  Montaigne  as 
to  a  decision  in  fhvoar  of  this  poet,  founded  on  one 

of  his  plays 181 

Sophronia,  BL    Herdeath 180 

Sorcerers.    Reflections  respecting  them 504 

Sorrow,  at  its  height,  is  unutteraUe 30 

Soul.  The  idea  of  the  Stoics  respecting  the  caha  ia 
which  the  soul  should  remain,  45.  The  way  in  which 
the  soul  looks  upon  things,  188.  The  sotU  is  dis- 
•oovered  in  all  our  motions,  166.  It  gives  things  what 
shape  and  colour  it  pleases,  H.  What  it  is  that  gave 
some  pbilosopbeni  the  notion  we  have  two  souls,  190. 
The  opinions  of  diflferent  nations  as  to  the  soul,  S94. 
The  effect  of  the  condition  of  the  soul  upon  the  health. 
851.    Opinions  of  diflbrent  philosophers  as  to  the 

existence,  the  nature,  and  the  place  of  the  aoul 9i8 

^Mniards.  The  dogs  they  trained  to  war  in  Aaserioa. 
939.    The  character  of  their  gallantry,  433.    Their 

cruelty  to  the  Indians 448 

BpaiiEapizes.    His  reason  for  killing  himself 100 

Spetisippus.   His  singular  death,  54.  His  opinion  as  to 

the  Divinity 963 

Spiders.    Their  mani fnst  possession  of  the  foealties  of 

thought  and  deliberation 933 

Sponge.    The  use  the  Romans  made  of  sponges 165 

Stag.    The  use  to  which  Heiiogabalus  applied  them . .  443 
Statilius.    His  reason  for  not  joining  the  conspiracy 

against  Cvsar 187 

Statius  Proximus.    Hissnicide 189 

Stephen,  St.    A  miracle  attributed  to  his  shriae 10 

Stilpo.    Bis  reply  to  Demetrius  Folioioelea,  ISOt.   Tto 
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WA7  in  which  ha  hMlened  hia  dMth,  181  His  virtue, 
Stt.    His  remark  as  to  the  aacrilloea  oAred  to  the 

fodfe ses 

Btoica.  Their  opinion  as  to  pity.  S&  Aa  to  the  ealm  in 
which  we  ought  to  maintain  the  aoul,  45.  llieir  ad- 
▼iee  as  to  driniiinf,  183.  Th«ir  doctrine  as  to  suleide, 
18&  The  opinion  of  some  of  tliem  as  to  Tirtae,  219. 
Beflections  on  one  or  their  maxims,  S8S.  Their  opi- 
nion as  to  health,  S4&  Aa  to  truth,  857.  The  reproach 
cast  hy  tliem  upon  Epicurus,  970.  The  manner  in 
which  tliey  bind  God  to  destiny,  ib.  Their  opinion  as 
to  time,  307.  Mention  of  several  of  them  wno  passed 
their  lives  out  of  their  native  country,  478.    Their 

opinion  as  to  Justice SB 

Scrato.   Hisopinion  as  to  the  Divinity,  964.  As  to  the 

oriftin  of  diseaaea 383 

Btratonice,  wife  of  Seleucus  Nicanor.  The  eflhct  of  her 

beautyon  Antiochus Soter 61 

,  wife  of  Dejotanua.    Her  singnlar  complai* 

sance  towards  her  husband 118 

Stnnai,  PhiUp.    His  great  miUtary  taleata.  335.    His 

Ikvourite  author 306 

Study.  Wlwt  the  real  advantages  of  stndyare,  88.  A 
young  man  may  study  too  much,  95.    What  should 

he  the  studies  of  old  men 353 

Style.    Montaigne*s  view  of  his  own  style 65, 99 

Suabians.    Their  dexterous  horsemanship 163 

Bahrius  Flavins.  His  firmness  at  the  moment  of  exe- 
cution   410 

Buceess.    No  proof  of  desert 120 

Suetonius.    Observation  respecting  tikis  hiitorian  ...  156 

Suicide.    iUmarlu  on  this  subject 186 

Sulmona,  tlie  Prince  of.  His  firm  seat  on  horMback  .  164 
Sulpicius,  Publius.  The  treachery  of  a  slave  of  his . . .  394 
Bun.  A  religious  observance  of  certain  Indians  towarda 
the  sun,  119.  The  prayer  of  Eudoxus  in  refbrenoe  to 
the  sun.  SOS.  Monuigne*s  opinion  as  to  the  adora- 
tion of  the  sun,  963.  The  opinions  of  Anaxagoras  and 
Archimedes  as  to  the  nature  of  the  sun,  974.  Opin- 
ion of  the  Mexicans  as  to  tlie  sun  449 

Superiority.  Wherein  consists  one  man*s  tme  supe- 
riority over  another 119 

Swallowa.    The  iudgment  they  exhibit  in  their  nests.  233 
Swiss  women.  Their  insensibility  to  the  pains  of  child- 

bearing 141 

Sword.  Tlie  meaning  of  the  maty  sword  carried  before 

the  magistracy  of  naraeilles 73 

Sylla.    His  indexibility  towards  the  inhabiunto  of 

Perusia.98.    Hisdeath S37 

Sylvius,  James  (physician).  His  opinion  in  fhvour  of 
aa  occaaional  exocas  in  wine 183 

T. 

Tacitos.  How  it  was  that  thegreater  portion  of  his 
writings  became  lost  to  ua,  338.  Montaigne's  opin- 
ion of  this  historian  461 

Tailor.    Montaigae'a  mention  of  the  inveterate  lying 

of  hia  tailor 41 

Talva.    The  occasioa  of  his  death 31 

Tamerlane.    8m  B^azet  and  Lepers: 

Tartars.    Acostomofthein 163 

Tasso.    The  imoression  made  on  Montaigne  by  tliis 

poet,  confined  in  a  mad  house S98 

Tanrea  Jnbellius.    Account  of  his  suicide 191 

Tavema,  Francis.  The  way  in  which  he  was  non- 
plussed by  Francis  I. • ..••    41 

Temperance.    Advantages  of  this  virtue 403 

Terence.    Montaigne^s  opinion  as  to  the  real  authors 
*  of  the  plays  assigned  to  this  personage,  134.    Criti- 
cism on  thoeeplays 913 

T^recKinsofThraee.  A  singular  notion  of  this  prince  149 
Thales.  The  opinion  of  this  philosopher  on  Uie  and 
death,  60l  The  manner  in  which  he  cleared  hiroeelf 
lh>m  an  unjust  impuUtion,  sa  Thales  pointed  out 
as  an  example,  130.  His  reason  for  not  marrying, 
149.  The  answer  he  gave  hia  mother  on  the  sul||ect 
of  marriage,  904.  Anecdote  of  his  mule,  849.  Hia 
opinion  as  to  the  Divinity,  96X    Anecdote  of  him, 

975.    His  opinion  of  the  soul 978 

Thalestris,  Uueen  of  the  Amamns.    The  eompliment 

she  paid  Alexander 435 

Thesno.    A  saying  of  hen  as  to  modesty 63 

Thebee.    The  sack  of  this  city  by  Alexander,  99.    Sin- 
gular circumstance  connected  with  a  Theban  flimily  379 
Theft.    Mention  of  several  young  men  of  good  fhmily 
addicted  to  thieving,  90S.   Why  Lycurgns  permitted 

theft 907 

Tbemixtitan.    Cruel  aacrifices  oflbred  to  tUa  deity ...  967 
Theodonis.    A  saying  of  his  to  Lyslmaehus,  137.    A 
maxim  of  hia,  167.   flisatheism 964 


Theodorians.    The  opinion  of  this  sect  as  to  Jnstiee . .  5Bi 

Tlieologiana  should  not  write  history 65 

Theological  disputes.    Their  inconveniences..^ 175 

Theology.   Stands  best  bv  itself i 175 

Theon.    His  somnambulwm 536 

Theophilue,  tMe  Emptr&r.  The  eflbct  that  ihar  pro- 
duced upon  him 50 

Theophrastus.  Opinion  of  this  philosopher  as  to  know- 
ledge acquired  by  the  senses 987 

Theopompus.  King  of  Sparta.    A  saying  of  his 146 

Theoxena.    Her  aflecting  history 350 

Tlieramenes  of  Oeos.  A  proverb  la  reference  to  his 
shoe,  506.    The  noMe  effort  Socrates  made  to  save 

him  from  death 541 

Thetis.    The  sacrifice  oflbred  to  this  goddess  by  Alex- 

and«»r 986 

Thomas  (Asmm).    A  plan  of  his  for  curing  bad  tangs .    60 
Tliorius  Batbus.  A  comparison  of  his  life  with  that  of 

Regulus... 450 

Thrace.  Singular  distinction  between  the  king  of 
Thrace  and  his  sulgects.  14a  A  custom  of  the  Thra- 

cian  wives  and  concubines 936 

Thracians.    An  absurd  practice  of  thein 35 

Thrasonides.    Anecdote  of  this  young  Greek 4M 

Thrasylus,  the  Athenian.    Curious  anecdote  of  him. .  953 
Tbucydides.    Reply  of  this  historian  to  Archedaraus, 

in  reference  to  Peudes 166 

Tiberius.  His  confidence  in  a  prwtor  named  Cossus, 
183.  His  cruelty,  309.  His  dissimulation,  399.  A 
rapid  Journey  he  made,  343.  His  conduct  towards 
Armeniua,  390.  His  taste  in  love,  407.  A  cruel  pun- 
ishment he  invented,  412.  His  refosal  of  a  prixa 
adjudged  him  by  the  Roman  senate,  459.  His  opinion 

as  to  medicine 596 

TigiUinus  (Sophonius).    His  singular  death 54 

Tigers.    Anecdote  of  a  tiger,  940.    The  use  to  which 

Heliogabalus  pot  tigera 443 

Tigranes,  King  of  Armenia.    Mention  of  the  victory 

obtained  over  him  by  Lucnilua 811 

Tigranoeerta.    The  siege  of  this  place  Iqr  Lueullns  .. .  368 
Timagoras.    Singular  assertion  of  thia  philosopher  . .  308 
Time.    Reflection  upon  time  as  compared  with  eter- 
nity, 308.    Time  ia  the  aovereign  physician  of  our 

passions 418 

Tirooleon,  the  Corinthian  general.  The  singular  cir- 
cumstance that  saved  him  from  the  consequences  of 
a  conspiracy,  95.    Reflectiona  on  the  tears  lie  shed 

for  the  brother  he  had  killed ISB,  308 

Timon.    Hia  misanthropy,  and  Mootaigne'a  opinion 

of  it : : i«y 

Tiresiaa  His  pretending  to  know  the  language  of 
brutes,  938.  Reference  to  his  pretended  metamor- 
phosis  4M 

Torpedo.    Peculiar  property  of  this  fish 940 

Tortoise.  Their  manner  of  liatching  their  eggs,  64.  An 

instinct  of  this  animal 837 

Torture.    The  use  of  torture  condemned 194, 185 

Trebiiond,  George  of.    Mention  of  this  perMmage ....  330 

Tripoli,  Raymond,  Count  of.    His  assassination 986 

Trismegistus.    His  praise  of  our  sufllciency 971 

Trivulao,  Alexander.    Hisdeath 36 

, Theodore.    Anecdoteofhim 38 

Troglodytea.    Mention  of  thispeople 838 

Trophonios and Agamedea.    Theirdeath 805 

Truth.  The  difliculty  of  distinguishing  it,  4L  Opin- 
ions of  diflhrent  philosophers  as  to  truth. .  .^ 857 

Tunnies.    Peculiarity  of  thia  flah 845 

Turkish  armies.    How  cheaply  thnr  subsist 183 

Turks.  Their  manner  of  fighting,  44.  Their  valour,  and 
contempt  for  letters,  84.  Their  adherence  to  their 
religion,  138^  Their  endurance  of  pain,  148.  How 
their  armies  subsist,  163.  Their  position  at  table, 
165.  Their  hospiuls  for  animals,  835.  Desperate 
action  of  fourteen  Turks,  886.    Anecdote  of  a  young 

Turk,  346.    Custom  in  use  among  them 438 

Turnetus.    Mention  of  this  learned  person,  88,  335. 

His  opinion  of  Raymond  Sebond 896 

Tutor.    Reflections  on  what  a  tutor  ahould  be 87 

u. 

agUn«i.   Otoervatlonsonthissulileet 516 

V. 

Valeas  (FlaviusX  Emperor  of  Rome.  His  hatrtd  tbt 
the  sciences  and  philosophy 854 

Valerius  Messala.  An  observation  attributed  to  tUs 
consul,384.    His  totalloas  of  memory 338 

Valour  has  its  limits 46 

Vanity.   RafleetioBS  on  this  lub^t J98 
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Vatienu  (Gaiu«>  An  oflbnw  eommitted  by  thii  Ro- 
man, and  its  puninhment 347 

Vaox.    Anecdote  of  bim,  in  connaction  with  the  aiege 

of  Conitnercy 36 

Velleius.    Hit  reproach  to  Cotta  and  Cicero 856 

Velly  (the  Seigneur  de).  Hie  conduct  uodar  remarliable 

circumstancee 48 

Venice.    Remarli  upon  this  city 173 

Vespasian,  the  Roman  emperor.    A  saying  of  bis,  341. 

Miraculous  cure  attributed  to  him 463 

Vibius  Virius.    His  noble  conduct  on  the  taking  of 

Capua  by  the  Romans 190 

Vibulus  Rufus.    Tiio  rapidity  of  a  Journey  he  per- 

Ibrmed 343 

Vices.    What  vices  ought  most  to  be  checked  in  chil- 
dren, 40.    Vices  oujfrht  to  be  taken  in  hand  at  their 
.   very  first  showing  tbemaclves,  67.    There  are  some 
vices  worse  tlian  otiiers,  181.    The  sorrow  that  at- 

tendsviee ..306 

Vicioos  motives  destroy  the  essence  of  virtue 185 

Victory.  The  principal  aim  of  both  general  and  sol- 
diers   154 

Violation.    An  offence  of  the  worst  sort 160 

Virgil.    An  opinion  of  this  poet 213 

Vir^nity.    The  difficulty  of  keeping  it 434 

Virile  member.    Its  indocility 63 

Virtue.    One  of  the  principal  benefits  it  confers  on  us    53 

Visions.    Source  of  their  credit 51 

Vislicza.    The  cruel  vengeance  taken  by  Jaropol  on 

this  town \ 304 

Voice.    Observations  on  the  voice 530 

Volumnius.  Reasons  given  by  this  consul  for  the  elec- 
tion of  Fabitts  with  J>ecius 168 

w. 

Wallachians.    The  rapidity  of  their  travelling 343 

War.  The  different  usages  and  maxims  of  different 
nations  as  to  war,  35,  46.  The  influence  thaUchance 
has  on  the  results  of  a  war,  150.  One  great  mischief 
in  civil  war  pointed  out  and  illustrated.  193.  Reflec- 
tions upon  the  civil  war  in  France  iu  Montaigne's 
time 228,508 

Watermen.  The  custom  as  to  paying  them  among  the 
Romans 166 

Waters,  mineral.  Montaigne's  observation  respecting 
them 385 

Weaix>ns.  Montaigne's  opinion  of  various  weapons, 
ancient  and  moUcrn 161 

Weavers.  The  notion  the  ancient  Greeks  had  about 
women- weavers 505 

Whale.    A  carious  circumstance  in  the  nature  of  this 

245 


Wills.  KflOeetiona  on  the  ojiiBteiligiMe  langnage  used 

in  these  documents 580 

William.  Observation  on  this  name,  154.  The  number 
of  Williams  there  were  at  a  feast  given  by  Henry, 
Duke  of  Normandy,  ib. 

.  Duke  of  Guienne.    His  austerity 143 

Wine.    Observations  upon  the  use  of  wine 164 

Wilhold.    A  singular  law  of  this  prince 3ft5 

Women.  Their  tendency  to  craes  their  husbands,  206. 
In  what  case  they  may  reasonably  have  the  adminis- 
tration of  affairs,  907.  Even  their  modesty  has  a  vast 
deal  of  coquetry  about  it,  313.  The  custom  amon^ 
the  Indian  women  of  burning  themselves,  354.  Ob- 
servations on  women  in  general,  and  upon  three  good 
women  in  particular,  370.  The  intercourse  with  bcau- 
tifhl  and  well-bred  women  a  desirable  thing,  40&   A 

iudicious  custom  among  the  women  of  a  place  near 
fontaigne,  413.    The  very  singular  complaint  pre- 
ferred by  an  Arragonese  woman,  431.  Admirable  re- 
flections upon  the  ordinary  plan  of  female  education  ^3 
Worki.    The  world  is  a  mirror  in  which  all  should  ex- 
amine themselves  93 

,  the  New.  A  reflection  on  its  discovery  ...  113, 446 

Reflections  on  tlie  question  of  a  plurality  of 

worlds 968 

X. 

Xanthians.  Their  despair  when  besieeed  by  Rmtua . .  137 

Xantippos.    The  honours  he  paid  his  dog 235 

Xenocrates.  His  opinion  as  to  tlie  Divinity,  964.    His 

extraordinary  continence 363 

Xenophanes.    His  endeavour  to  eradicate  divination.    44 
Xenophon.  His  loose  principles  as  to  feith  in  warfere 
reproved,  37.    Hia  style,  334.    His  grief  at  the  death 

ofGryllus 411 

Xerxes.  The  extravagances  into  which  paasion  led  him    35 

Y. 

Yvoy.    Mention  of  tlM  siege  of  this  town 37 

z. 

Zaleucus.    His  sumptuary  laws I5i 

ZenoofCitium.  Opinion  respecting  him,  160.  Hiinaa- 

ner  of  representing  three  degrees  of  certainty.  837. 

His  doctrine  as  to  the  sciences,  96a  On  the  Divinity, 

964.  On  nature,  966.  A  saying  of  hia  aa  to  the  voice  303 

Zenobia.    Her  ainaular  continenee Ill 

Ziska.  The  singular  dying  injunctions  he  imposed  . .  33 
Zoroaster.    Opinion  as  to  the  period  of  the  existence 

of  this  philosopher ."..  393 


THE  END. 
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